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THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1857-1870 

The  National  Teachers'  Association 

Organized  August  26,  1857,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Purpose — To  devote  the  character  and  advance  the  interests  0}  the  profession 

of  teachings  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 

States. 

The  name  of  the  association  was  changed  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  August 

15,  1870,  to  the  "National  Educational  Association." 

1870-1907 

National  Educational  AssoaATioN 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  February  24, 
1886,  under  the  name,  "National  Education  Association,"  which  was 
changied  to  "National  Educational  Association,"  by  certificate  filed 
November  6,  1886. 

1907- 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States 

Incorporated  under  a  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  30,  1906, 
to  succeed  the  "National  Educational  Association."  The  charter  was 
accepted  and  by-laws  were  adopted  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Conven- 
tion held  July  10,  1907,  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representaiwes  of  the  United  States  of  America 

in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  i.  That  the  following  named  persons,  who  are  now  the  officers  and  directors 
and  trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association  a  corporation  organized  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  under  the  Act  of  General  Incorporation  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  viz. :  Nathan  C.  Schaeflfer,  Eliphalet  Oram 
Lyte,  John  W.  Lansinger,  of  Pennsylvania;  Isaac  W.  Hill,  of  Alabama;  Arthur  J.Matthews, 
of  Arizona;  John  H.  Hinemon,  George  B.  Cook,  of  Arkansas;  Joseph  O'Connor,  Josiah 
Lw  Pickard,  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  of  California;  Aaron  Gove,  Ezekiel  H.  Cook,  Lewis 
C  Greenlee,  of  Colorado;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut;  George  W.  Twitmyer,  of 
Delaware;  J.  Ormond  Wilson,  William  T.  Harris,  Alexander  T.  Stuart,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Clem  Hampton,  of  Florida;  William  M.  Slaton,  of  Georgia;  Frances  Mann, 
of  Idaho;  J.  Stanley  Brown,  *Albert  G.  Lane,  Charles  I.  Parker,  John  W.  Cook,  Joshua 
Pike,  Albert  R.  Taylor,  Joseph  A.  Mercer,  of  Illinob;  Nebraska  Cropsey,  Thomas  A. 
Mott,  of  Indiana;   John  D.  Benedict,  of  Indian  Territory;   John  F.  Riggs,  Ashley  V. 

^Deceased. 
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Storm,  of  Iowa;  John  W.  Spindler,  Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  A.  V.  Jewett,  Luther  D.  Whitte- 
more,  of  Kansas;  William  Henry  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky;  Warren  EUtston,  of  Louisiana; 
>^John  S.  Locke,  of  Maine;  M.  Bates  Stephens,  of  Maryland;  Charles  W.  Eliot,  *Mary 
H.  Hunt,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  of  Massachusetts;  Hugh  A.  Graham,  Charles  G.White,  William 
H.  Elson,  of  Michigan;  ^William  F.  Phelps,  Irwin  Shepard,  John  A.  Cranston,  of  Minne- 
sota; Robert  B.  Fulton,  of  Mississippi;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  James  M.  Greenwood,  WiUiam  J. 
Hawkins,  of  Missouri;  Oscar  J.  Craig,  of  Montana;  George  L.  Towne,  of  Nebraska; 
Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada;  James  E.  Klock,  of  New  Hampshire;  James  M.  Green, 
John  Enright,  of  New  Jersey;  Charles  M.  Light,  of  New  Mexico;  James  H.  Canfield, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  William  H.  Maxwell,  Charles  R.  Skinner,  ^Albert  P.  Marble, 
James  C.  Byrnes,  of  New  York;  James  Y.  Joyner,  Julius  Isaac  Foust,  of  North  Carolina; 
Pitt  Gordon  Kjiowlton,  of  North  Dakota;  Oscar  T.  Corson,  Jacob  A.  Shawan,  Wells  L. 
Griswold,  of  Ohio;  Edgar  S.  Vaught,  Andrew  R.  Hickham,  of  Oklahoma;  Charles  Car- 
roll Stratton,  Edwin  D.  Ressler,  of  Oregon;  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs, 
of  Rhode  Island;  David  B.  Johnson,  Robert  P.  Pell,  of  South  Carolina;  Moritz  Adelbert 
Lange,  of  South  Dakota;  Eugene  F.  Turner,  of  Tennessee;  Lloyd  E.  Wolfe,  of  Texas; 
David  H.  Christensen,  of  Utah;  Henry  O.  Wheeler,  Isaac  Thomas,  of  Vermont;  Joseph 
L.  Jarman,  of  Virginia;  Edward  T.  Mathes,  of  Washington;  T.  Marcellus  Marshall, 
Lucy  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia;  Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin;  Thomas  T.  Tynan, 
of  Wyoming,  Cassia  Patton,  of  Alaska;  Frank  H.  Ball,  of  Porto  Rico;  Arthur  F.  Griffiths, 
of  Hawaii;  C.  H.  Maxson,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  such  other  persons  as  now  are 
or  may  hereafter  be  associated  with  them  as  officers  or  members  of  said  Association,  are 
hereby  incorporated  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  name  of  the  "National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,"  and  by  that 
name  shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession  with  the  powers,  limitations,  and 
restrictions  herein  contained. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  to  elevate  the 
character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  This  corporation  shall  include  the  National  Council 
of  Education  and  the  following  departments,  and  such  others  as  may  hereafter  be  created 
by  organization  or  consolidation,  to  wit:  the  Departments,  first,  of  Superintendence;  second, 
of  Normal  Schools;  third,  of  Elementary  Education;  fourth,  of  Higher  Education; 
fifth,  of  Manual  Training;  sixth,  of  Art  Education;  seventh,  of  Kindergarten  Education; 
eighth,  of  Music  Education;  ninth,  of  Secondary  Education;  tenth,  of  Business  Education; 
eleventh,  of  Child-Study;  twelfth,  of  Physical  Education;  thirteenth,  of  Natural  Science 
Instruction;  fourteenth,  of  School  Administration;  fifteenth,  the  Library  Department; 
sixteenth,  of  Special  Education;  seventeenth,  of  Indian  Exlucation;  the  powers  and  duties 
and  the  niunber  and  names  of  these  departments  and  of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Education 
may  be  changed  or  abolished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation,  as  provided  in  its  By-Laws. 
Sec.  3.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  further  have  power  to  have  and  to  use  a 
common  seal,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  same  at  its  pleasure;  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  to  make  by-laws 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  take  or  receive,  whether  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  purchase,  any  real  or  personal 
estate,  and  to  hold,  grant,  convey,  hire,  or  lease  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  its  incorpora- 
tion; and  to  accept  and  administer  any  trust  of  real  or  personal  estate  for  any  educational 
purpose  within  the  objects  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  real  property  of  the  corporation  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  shall  be  used  by  the  corporation  for  the  educational  or  other  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration as  aforesaid,  other  than  the  purposes  of  producing  income,  and  all  personal  prop- 
erty and  funds  of  the  corporation  held,  used,  or  invested  for  educational  purposes  afore- 
said, or  to  produce  income  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation; 
^Deceased. 
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provided,  however,  that  this  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  any  property  of  the  corporation 
which  shall  not  be  used  for,  or  the  income  of  which  shall  not  be  applied  to,  the  educational 
purposes  of  the  corporation;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  corporation  shall  annually 
file,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States,  a  report  in  writing,  stating 
in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure 
or  other  use  or  disposition  oi  the  same,  or  the  income  thereof,  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec  5.  That  the  membership  of  the  said  corporation  shall  consist  of  three  classes  of 
members — ^viz.,  active,  associate,  and  corresponding — ^whose  qualifications,  terms  of 
membership,  rights,  and  obligations  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  corporation. 

Sec  6.  That  the  officers  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  a  President,  twelve  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Board  of  Directors,  an  Executive  Committee, 
and  a  Board  of  Trustees^ 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  a  President,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Treasurer,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  one  additional  member 
from  each  state,  territory,  or  district,  to  be  elected  by  the  active  members  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  and  of  all  life  directors  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  all  former 
Presidents  of  the  said  Association  now  living,  and  all  future  Presidents  of  the  Association 
hereby  incorporated,  at  the  close  of  their  respective  terms  of  office,  shall  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  life.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  thdr  own  body;  shall  have  in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  corporation,  excepting 
those  herein  intrusted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  shall  possess  such  other  powers  as 
shall  be  conferred  upon  them  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  corporation. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  as  follows:  the  President  of 
the  Association,  the  First  Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  Association,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  serve  one  year.  The  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  represent,  and  to  act  for, 
the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  that  body,  to  the  extent 
of  carrying  out  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  under  general  directions 
as  may  be  given  by  said  board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consist  of  four  members,  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  the  President  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  a  member 
ex  officio,  during  his  term  of  office.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  which  they  were  elected,  they  shaL  elect 
one  trustee  for  the  term  of  four  years.  AU  vacancies  occurring  in  said  Board  of  Trustees, 
whether  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  unex- 
pired term;  and  the  absence  of  a  trustee  from  two  successive  annual  meetings  of  the  board 
shall  forfeit  his  membership. 

Sec.  7.  That  die  invested  fund  now  known  as  the  ''Permanent  Fund  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,"  when  transferred  to  the  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be 
held  by  such  corporation  as  a  Permanent  Fund  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, who  shall  provide  for  the  safe-keeping  and  investment  of  such  fund,  and  of  all  other 
funds  which  the  corporation  may  receive  by  donation,  bequest,  or  devise.  No  part  of  the 
principal  oi  such  Permanent  Fund  or  its  accretions  shall  be  expended,  except  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  af  ter]such  recommendation  has  been  approved 
by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  after  printed  notice  of  the  proposed  expenditure  has 
been  mailed  to  all  active  members  of  the  Association.  The  income  of  the  Permanent 
Fund  shall  be  used  only  to  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  organization  of  the  Association 
and  of  publishing  its  annual  volume  of  Proceedings,  unless  the  terms  of  the  donation,  bequest, 
or  devise  shall  otherwise  specify,  or  the  Board  of  Direaors  shall  otherwise  order.  It  shall 
^  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  payment 
of  all  bills  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
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Association  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  When  practicable,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  invest,  as  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  all  surplus  funds  exceeding 
five  hundred  doUars  that  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Association  for  the  previous  year,  and  providing  for  the  fixed  expenses  and 
for  all  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  who  shall  also  be 
secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  and  the  term  of  his 
office  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  the  meetings  of  the  corporation,  its  officers, 
committees,  and  departments,  may  be  held,  and  that  its  business  may  be  transacted, 
and  an  office  or  offices  may  be  maintained,  elsewhere,  within  the  United  States,  as  may  be 
determined,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  By-Laws. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Charter,  Constitution,  and  By-Laws  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  the  charter  gpranted  by  this  act  shall 
be  accepted  by  such  Association  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  until 
new  By-Laws  shall  be  adopted;  and  that  the  present  officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of 
said  Association  s  hall  continue  to  hold  office  and  perform  their  respective  duties  as  such, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  they  were  severally  elected  or  appointed,  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected.  That  at  such  annual  meeting  the  active  members  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  then  present,  may  organize  and  proceed  to  accept 
the  charter  granted  by  this  Act  and  adopt  By-Laws,  to  elect  officers  to  succeed  those  whose 
terms  have  expired  or  are  about  to  expire,  and  generally  to  organize  the  "  National  £lduca- 
tion  Association  of  the  United  States;"  and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  corporation 
hereby  incorporated  shall  thereupon,  if  the  charter  granted  by  this  act  be  accepted,  receive, 
take  over,  and  enter  into  possession,  custody,  and  management  of  all  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  the  corporation  heretofore  known  as  the  National  Educational  Association, 
incorporated  as  aforesaid,  under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
all  its  rights,  contracts,  claims,  and  property  of  'every  kind  and  nature  whatsoever;  and 
the  several  officers,  directors,  and  trustees  of  such  last-named  Association,  or  any  other 
person  having  charge  of  any  of  the  securities,  funds,  books,  or  property  thereof,  real  or 
p>ersonal,  shall  on  demand  deliver  the  same  to  the  proper  officers,  directors,  or  trustees 
of  the  corporation  hereby  created.  Prainded,  That  a  verified  certificate  executed  by  the 
presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  annual  meeting,  showing  the  acceptance  of  the 
charter  granted  by  this  act  by  the  National  Educational  Association  shall  be  l^al  evidence 
of  the  fact,  when  filed  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  pro- 
vided further,  That  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Association  to  accept  the  charter 
granted  by  this  act  at  said  annual  meeting,  then  the  charter  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  its  corporate  existence  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  extended  until  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  at  any  time  before  said  date  its  charter 
may  be  extended  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  general  corporation  law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the  said  existing  corporation,  known  as  the 
National  Educational  Association,  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  impaired  by  the  passage 
of  this  act,  or  the  transfer  of  the  property  heretofore  mentioned,  nor  shall  any  liability  or 
obligation,  or  the  payment  of  any  sum  due  or  to  become  due,  or  any  claim  or  demand, 
in  any  manner,  or  for  any  cause  existing  against  the  said  existing  corporation,  be  released 
or  impaired;  and  the  corporation  hereby  incorporated  is  declared  to  succeed  to  the  obli- 
gations and  liabilities,  and  to  be  held  liable  to  pay  and  discharge  all  of  the  debts,  liabilities, 
and  contracts,  of  the  said  corporation  so  existing,  to  the  same  effect  as  if  such  new  corpora- 
tion had  itself  incurred  the  obligation  or  liability  to  pay  such  debt  or  damages,  and  no 
action  or  proceeding  before  any  court  or  tribunal  shall  be  deemed  to  have  abated  or  been 
discontinued  by  reason  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  II.  That  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  alter,  repeal,  or  modify  this  act  of 
incorporation,  but  no  contract  or  individual  right  made  or  acquired  shall  thereby  be  divested 
or  impaired. 

Approved  June  30,  1906. 

Accepted  and  adopted  as  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  by  the  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  annual 
session  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  10,  1907. 


BY-LAWS 

(Adopted  at  meeting  of  active  members  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  10, 1907.) 

ARTICLE  I— MEMBERSHIP 

ACTIVE  IfEMBEBS 

Sectiom  I.  Teachers  and  all  who  are  actively  associated  with  the  management  of 
educational  institutions,  including  libraries  and  educational  publications,  may  become 
active  members. 

Sec  2.  Any  eligible  person  may  become  an  active  member  upon  application  indorsed 
by  two  active  members,  and  the  payment  of  an  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual 
dues  for  the  current  year. 

Sec.  3.  Active  members  only  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  the 
Association,  in  the  National  Council  of  Education,  or  in  the  several  departments. 

Sec.  4.  All  active  members  shall  pay  annual  dues  of  two  dollars,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  volume  of  Proceedings  without  "coupon*'  or  other  conditions. 

Sec  5.  The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be  payable  at  the  time  of  the  annual  con- 
vention, or  by  remittance  to  the  Secretary  before  September  first  of  each  year. 

Sec  6.  Any  active  member  many  discontinue  membership  by  giving  written  notice 
to  the  Secretary  before  September  first  in  any  year,  and  may  restore  the  same  only  on  pay- 
ment of  the  enrollment  fee  of  two  dollars  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  current  year.  A 
written  application  for  active  membership  shall  constitute  an  agreement  to  continue  such 
membership  and  pay  annual  dues,  imless  written  notice  of  discontinuance  is  sent  to  the 
Secretary  before  September  first  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  discontinuance  shall  apply. 

COlUEtESFONDING  MEMBESS 

Sec  7.  Eminent  educators  not  residing  in  America  may  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  be  corresponding  members.  The  number  of  corresponding  members  shall 
at  no  time  exceed  fifty. 

Sec  8.  Corre^)onding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  volume  of  Proceedings  without 
the  payment  of  fees  or  other  conditions. 

ASSOdATX  IfKMBKKS 

Sec  9.  Any  person  on  paying  an  annual  membership  fee  of  two  dollars  may  become 
an  associate  member. 

Sec  la  Associate  members  may  receive  the  volume  of  Proceedings  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  "coupon"  conditions,  as  printed  on  the  membership  certificate. 

LIFE  MEMBERS 

Sec  II.  All  life  members  and  life  directors  shalli)e  denominated  active  members  and 
shall  enjoy  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  such  members  without  the  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

ROLL  OP  MEMBERS 

Sec  13.  The  names  of  active,  life,  and  corresponding  members  only  shall  be  printed 
in  the  annual  Yearbook,  with  their  respective  educational  titles,  offices,  and  addresses 
and  the  list  shall  be  revised  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  II— OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

Section  i.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Directors,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  active  members  of  the  Association  by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  on  the  third 
day  of  each  annual  session,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  They 
shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  annual  session  subsequent  to  their  election  and 
until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Sec.  2.  A^  the  first  session  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

committee  on  nominations 

Sec.  3.  At  the  third  session  of  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  state  and  territory  represented.  Such  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  on  the  nomination  of  a  majority  of  the  active  members  from  such  state  or  ter- 
ritory present  at  the  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  nomination;  provided, 
however,  that  such  appointment  shall  be  made  by  the  President  without  such  nomination, 
when  the  active  members  in  attendance  from  any  state  or  territory  shall  fall  to  make  a 
nomination. 

Sec.  4.  The  meetings  of  the  active  members  of  the  several  states  to  nominate  members 
of  the  nominating  committee  shall  be  held  at  5:30  p.  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  at  such  places  as  shall  be  announced  in  the  general  program. 

ARTICLE  III— DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

THE  PRESIDENT 

Section  i.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  devolving  upon  a  presiding  officer- 
In  his  absence  the  first  Vice-President  in  order,  who  is  present,  shall  preside;  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  pro  tempore  chairman  shall  be  appointed  on  nomina- 
tion, the  Secretary  putting  the  question. 

the  secretary 
Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shaU  keep  a  full  and  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  shall 
conduct  such  correspondence  and  transact  such  other  business  of  the  Association  as  the 
directors  or  Executive  Committee  may  assign,  and  shall  have  his  records  present  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THE  treasurer 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
hold  in  safekeeping,  the  current  income  of  the  Association;  shall  expend  the  same  only 
upon  order  of  said  board;  shall  keep  an  exact  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures, 
with  vouchers  for  the  latter;  which  accounts,  ending  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  he 
shall  render  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and,  when  approved  by  said  board,  he  shall  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  Treasurer  shall  give  such  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees;  and  he  shall  continue  in  office 
until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  next  succeeding  that  at  which  he  is  elected,  and  until  his  successor  has  been 
elected  and  has  qualified. 

AUDITOR  of  accounts 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  appoint  annually  some  competent  person  to  examine  the  securities  of  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  held  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  certificate,  showing  the  condition  of  the 
said  fund,  shall  be  attached  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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CEBTIFICATION  OF  BILLS 

Sec.  5.  The  President  and  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  all  bills 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  its  regular  annual  meeting  at  the  place 
of  the  annual  convention,  and  not  less  than  two  hours  before  the  assembling  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  the  board  or 
the  Pre^dent  shall  determine. 

Sec  3.    Each  new  board  shall  organize  at  the  session  of  its  election. 

ARTICLE  V— THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

objects  and  duties 
Section  i.  The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  educational  questions  of  public  and  professional  interest; 
the  proposal  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  time  to  time,  of  suitable  subjects  for  investi- 
gation and  research,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  appropriations  that  should 
be  made  for  such  purposes;  the  appointment  and  general  supervision  of  such  special 
committees  of  investigation  and  research  as  may  be  provided  for  and  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association;  the  consideration,  discussion,  and  recommendation 
to  the  Board  of*  Directors  for  dispositicHi  of  all  rep<»:ts  by  such  special  committees  of 
research  as  may  have  been  appointed  on  its  reconunendation  or  by  its  authority;  the 
annual  preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Association  at  its  annual  convention  of  a 
report  on  "Educational  Progress  during  the  Past  Year;"  and  in  other  ways  shall  use  its 
best  efforts  to  further  the  objects  dt  the  Association  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  general. 

MEMBRBSHTP  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  a.  The  Council  shall  consist  ol  sixty  members,  selected  from  the  membership 
of  the  Association.  Any  member  of  the  Association  identified  with  educational  work  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  five  members,  and  the  Council 
shall  elect  five  members,  each  member  to  serve  for  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  4.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fail,  for  any 
reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
the  CounciL 

Sec.  5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the 
Council  shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council 
shall  fill  vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as  vacan- 
cies caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  persons  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become  honorary  members, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions  and  participating  in  its  discussions. 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

BY-LAWS  OF  the  COUNCIL 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  may  establish  by-laws  for  its  government  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Act  of  Incorporation  or  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  provided  such  by-laws  shall 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  before  they  shall 
become  operative. 

ARTICLE  VI— DEPARTMENTS 

Section  i.  A  department  shall  consist  of  those  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  consideration  of  a  particular  group  of  educational  problems. 
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Each  department  shall  be  administered  by  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  conduct  its  affairs. 

Sec.  3.  Each  department  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Association,  except  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  which  may  hold 
its  annual  meeting  in  February  of  each  year,  or  at  such  other  time  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  officers  of  said  department. 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  of  the  annual  department  meetings  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
questions  pertaining  to  their  respective  fields  of  educational  work.  The  programs  of 
these  meetings  shall  be  organized  and  conducted  by  the  respective  presidents,  in  conference 
with,  and  under  the  general  direction  of,  the  President  of  the  Association.  Each  depart- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  two  sessions,  with  formal  programs,  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
convention,  except  that  a  third  session  for  business  or  informal  round-table  conference 
may  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  department  officers. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  active  members  of  the  Association  for 
permission  to  establish  a  new  department,  the  Board  of  Directors  may  grant  such  permis- 
sion. Such  new  department  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  the  departments  named  in  the  Act  of  Incorporation. 

ARTICLE  VII— MEETINGS 

Section  i.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  at  the  request  of  five  directors. 

Sec.  3.  Any  department  of  the  Association  may  hold  a  special  meeting  at  such  time 
and  place  as  by  its  own  reg^ations  it  shaU  appoint. 

Sec.  4.  No  paper,  lecture,  or  address  shall  be  read  before  the  Association  or  any  of 
its  departments,  in  the  absence  of  its  author,  nor  shall  any  such  paper,  lecture,  or  address  be 
pubhshed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings,  without  the  consent  of  the  Association,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VIII--AMENDMENTS 

Section  i.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present;  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present, 
provided  that  the  substance  of  the  alteration  ox  amendment  has  been  proposed  in  writing 
at  a  previous  annual  meeting. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

NOW  KNOWN  AS  THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


CERTIFICATE 

of  Acceptance  of  Charter  and  Adoption  of  By-Laws  under  Act  of  Congress  approved  June 
30,  1906. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  the  presiding  officer,  and  Irwin  Shepard, 
the  secretary  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  at  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  the  loth  day  of  July,  1907,  said  meeting  being  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation held  next  after  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States;" 

Do  hereby  certify,  that  at  said  meeting  held  pursuant  to  due  notice,  a  quorum  being 
present,  the  said  Association  adopted  resolutions  of  which  true  copies  are  hereto  attached, 
and  accepted  the  Charter  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
granted  by  said  Act  of  Congress,  and  adopted  by-laws  as  provided  in  said  act  and  elected 
officers;  and  the  undersigned  pursuant  to  said  resolutions  and 
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Do  hereby  certify  that  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  has 
duly  accepted  said  Charter  granted  by  said  Act  of  Congress,  and  adopted  by-laws,  and  is 
the  lawful  successor  to  the  National  Educational  Association. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  this  20th  day  of  August, 
1907. 

(Signed)    Nathan  C.  Scbaeffer,  Presiding  Officer. 

(Signed)    Irwin  Shefard,  Secretary. 

VERIFICATION 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED   BY  THE  ACTIVE  MEMBERS,   JULY   lO,    1907 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  accepts  the  Charter 
granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,"  passed  June  30,  1906,  and  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  file  with  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  verified  certificate  showing  the  acceptance  by  the 
Association  of  the  Charter  granted  by  said  act. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  by-laws  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  on  July  6, 1905,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  journal  of  said  meet- 
ing, be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  to  take  effect  immediately. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  adopt  as  its  corporate  seal  a  circle  containing  the 
title  "National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  dates  "  1857-1907." 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  do  now  proceed  to  elect  officers,  and  to  organize 
under  the  Charter  granted  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  September  4, 
1907. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 


x8s7— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  (Organized) 
James  L.  Enos,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Sbzldon,  Secretary.  • 

1858— ciNaNNATi,  Ohio; 

Z.  Richards,  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Secretary. 
A.  J.  RiCKOFE,  Treasurer. 

x8s9— WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A.  J.  RiCKOFT,  President. 
J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  Secretary. 
C.  S.  Pennell,  Treasurer. 

i860— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  President. 
Z.  Richards,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 

1861,  i86a — No  session. 

1863— CHICAGO.  ILL. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  President. 
James  Cruikshank,  Secretary. 
O.  C.  Wight,  Treasurer. 


1864— OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Wells,  President. 
David  N.  Camp.  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards,  Treasurer. 

1865— HARRISBURG,  PA. 

S.  S.  Greene,  President. 
W.  £.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
Z.  Richards.  Treasurer. 

x866— INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  President. 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
S.  P.  Bates.  Treasurer. 

1867 — No  session.  , 

1868— NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

J.  M.  Gregory,  President. 
L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Secretary. 
James  Cruixshank,  Treasurer. 

X869— TRENTON,  N.  J. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
A.  L.  Barber,  Treasurer. 


1870— CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Daniel  B.  Hagar,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Treasurer. 


NAME  CHANGED  TO 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


1871— ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

J.  L.  PiCKARD,  President. 
W.  E.  Crosby,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

187a— BOSTON,  MASS. 

E.  £.  Whtie,  President 
S.  H.  White,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1873— ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  President. 
S.  H.  WnrrE,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

1874— DETROIT,  MICH. 

S.  H.  White,  President. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Secretary. 
John  Hancock,  Treasurer. 

187s— MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 

W.  T.  Harris,  President. 
M.  R.  Abbott,  Secretary. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 

1876— BALTIMORE,  MD. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  President. 
W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 
A.  P.  Marble,  Treasurer. 


X877— LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

M.  A.  Newell,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
1878 — ^No  session. 
X879— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

John  Hancock,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Treasurer. 
1880— CHAUTAUQUA.  N.  Y. 

J.  Ormond  Wilson,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tapp^n,  Treasurer. 
x88i— ATLANTA,  GA. 

James  H.  Smart,  President. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Secretary. 

E.  T.  Tappen,  Treasurer. 
x88a— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

G.  J.  Orr,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  Treasurer. 
1883— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

E.  T.  Tappen,  President. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 
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II 


Z884— MADISON,  WIS. 

Thomas  W.  Bicxnell,  Preaident. 

H.  S.  Takbell,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkdts,  Treasurer. 
Z8S5— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

F.  Lonm  Soldam,  Presideiit 

W.  £.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  Treasurer. 

x886— TOPEKA,  KAN. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  President. 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  Secretary. 
£.  C.  Hewbtt,  Treasurer. 

188T— CHICAGO,  ILL. 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  President. 
J.  H.  Canvield,  Secretary. 
E.  C  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

xSSa— SAN  FRANaSCO,  CAL. 
Aason  Gove,  President. 
J.  H.  Canheld,  Seczetary. 
£.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1889— NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Albeet  p.  Marble,  President. 
J.  H.  Cantield,  Secretary. 
£.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1890— ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

J.  H.  Cantield,  President. 
W.  R.  Gareett,  Secretary. 
£.  C.  Hewett,  Treasurer. 

1891— TORONTO,  ONT, 

W.  R.  Gakrett,  PresidenL 

£.  H.  Cook,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 
189a— SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

£.  H.  Cook,  President. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1893— CHICAGO.  DLL. 

(International  Congress  of  Education.) 
Albert  G.  Lane,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

1894— ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 

Albert  G.  Lane,  Preudent. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 


189s— DENVER,  COLO. 

Nicholas  Murray   Bdtler,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 

1896— BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Newton  C.  Dougherty,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treastirer. 

1897— MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Charles  R.  Skinner,  President. 
iRwm  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 

X898— WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Treasurer. 

1899— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

E.  Oram  Lyte,  President. 
iRwnr  Shepard,  Secretary. 
I.  C  McNeill,  Treasurer. 

1900— CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

Oscar  T.  Corson,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Treasurer. 

X901— DETROIT,  MICH. 

James  M.  Green.  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
L.  C.  Greenlee,  Treasurer. 

i9oa--MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

William  M.  Bbardshear,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Treasurer. 

1903— BOSTON,  MASS. 

Charles  W.  Euot,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  S^retary. 
W.  M.  Davidson,  Treasurer. 

1904— ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

John  W.  Cook,  PresideiU. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
McHenry  Rhoads,  Treasurer. 

190S— ASBURY  PARK  AND  OCEAN  GROVE,  N.  J. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
James  W.  Crabtree,  Treasurer. 

X906 — ^No  session. 

1907— LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeiper,  President. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Treasurer. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  1905-1906 

ALSO  FOR   1 906-1 907 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER Presideni Harrisbius.  Pa. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD Secretary Winom^^Mimi. 

JASPER  N.  WILKINSON Treasurer Emporia!  Kan. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

William  H.  Maxwell,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.  -     D.  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Biiss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  J.  A.  Shawan,  Cdombus,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  HiNEKON,  little  Rock,  Axk.  H.  O.  Whkklbk,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Eo.  S.  Vauoht,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  J.  Y.  Joynsi,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  F.  Rioos,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  John  W.  Spindler,  Winfield,  Kan. 

Joseph  O'Connor,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet,  HI. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Chairman. ...  New  York,  N.  Y Tenn  expires  July,  1906 

^Albert  G.  Lane Chicago,  111 Term  expires  July.  1907 

James  M.  Greenwood Kansas  City,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1909 

Nathan  C.  Schaepfer Harrisburg,  Pa Ex  oficio 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Nathan  C.  Schasfper President Harrisbuxg,  Pa. 

William  H.  Maxwell First  Vice-President New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jasper  N.  Wilkinson Treasurer Emporia,  Kan. 

^Albert  G.  Lane Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees  Chicago,  UL 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler Chairman  of  Trustees  from  Oct.  8, 1906. . .  New  Ywk,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Harris Member  by  Ekdion Washington,  D.  C. 


Irwin  Shepard. 


Secretary ^/i^nona,  Ifinn. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directoni  ex  officio 

Nathan  C.  Schaepfer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  Emporia,  Kan. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York,  N.  Y.  *Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  IlL 

Nicholas  Murray  Btttler,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Life  Directon 


BiCKNELL,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Canfield,  James  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  E.  H.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Cook,  John  W.,  DeKalb.  111. 
Corson,  Oscar  T.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Colo. 
Graham,  H.  A.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


Green,  J.  M.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**Hunt,  Mrs.  Mary  H.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jewett,  a.  v.,  Abilene,  Kan. 

*Lane,  Albert  G.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lytk,  Eliphalet  Oram,  MillarsviUe,  Pa. 

fMARBLE,  Albert  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARRHAI.L,  T.  Marcellus,  Stottts  Mills,  W.  Va. 

Maxwell,  William  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  Died  April  26, 1906. 


*  Died  August  as,  1906. 


fDied  March  as,  2906. 
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Life  Directors — continHed 


PAim,  CeAbus  I.,  Chicago,  DL 
tPBBLFS,  W.  F.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pkkaid,  J06IAH  L.,  Cupertino,  Cal. 
Pm,  Joshua,  JeraeyviUe,  HL 
SKmax,  CHAMT.1M  R.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
SoLDAH,  F.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

X  Died  August  15, 1907. 


State  TxACHUts*  Assocution  of  nUnois. 
Stiatton,  C.  C  St.  Johns,  Oregon. 
TAYLoa,  A.  R.,  Decatur.  lU. 
Teacher's  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
White,  Chabi.is  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Wilson,  J.  Oucond,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Direoton  by  ICleotlon 

Nor(h  AOaniic  Division 

Maine John  S.  Locke Saco 

New  Hampshire James  E.  Klock Plymouth 

VennoDt Isaac  Thomas Burlington 

Maandnisetts Hemey  T.  Bailbt North  Sdtuate 

Rhode  Uand Walter  Ballou  Jacobs Providence 

Cnnnrrtlnir Charles  H.  Kzyes Hartford 

NewYocic James  C.  Byrnes New  York 

Niew  JcEBcy John  Enriort Freehold 

PiennsylTania John  W.  Lansinoer Millenville 

South  Atlantic  Division 

Delaware. George  W.  Twitmysr Wihnington 

Mazi^aiid M.  Bates  Stephens Annapolis 

District  of  Cohimbia Alexander  T.  Stuart WashLogton 

Viisinia Joseph  L.  Jarman Farmville 

WcstVbgnia Lucy  Robinson Wheeling 

North  Carolina J.  I.  FousT Greensboro 

South  Carolina Robert  P.  Pell Spartanburg 

Georgia William  M.  Slaton Atlanta 

Florida Clem  Hampton Tallahasaee 

«  Sontk  Central  Division 

Kentucky W.  H.  Bartholomew Louisville 

TennesBce Eugene  F.  Turner Nashville 

Alabama Isaac  W.  Hill Montgomery 

llisMBppi Robert  B.  Fulton  (for  1905-6) University    . 

E.  £.  Bass  (for  xgo6-7) Greenville 

Louisiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans 

Texas L.  E.  Wolte San  Antonio 

Arkansas George  B.  Cook Hot  Springs 

Oidahoma Andrew  R.  Hickam  (for  1905-6) Oklahoma  City 

Richard  V.  Temming  (for  1906-7) Edmond 

Indian  Territory John  D.  Benedict Muskogee 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio Wells  L.  Griswold Youngstown 

Indiana T.  A.  Morr Richmond 

nimois J.  A.  Mercer Peoria 

llidugan Wiluam  H.  Elson  (for  1905-6) Grand  Rapids 

Wales  C.  Martindale  (for  1906-7). . . .  Detroit 

Wisconsin L.  D.  Harvey Menomonie 

Iowa A.  V.  Storm Iowa  Qty 

llinnesota John  A.  Cranston  (for  1905-6) St.  Ck>ud 

A.  W.  Rankin  (for  1906-7) Minneapolis 

Missouri W.  J.  Hawkins Warrensburg 

North  Dakota P«  G.  Knowlton Fargo 

Sooth  Dakota M.  A.  Lange Millbank 

Nebraska George  L.  Towne Lincoln 

L.  D.  Whittemore Topeka 


Western  Division 

Montana Oscar  J.  Craig Missoula 

Wyoming T.  T.  Tynan Cheyenne 

Cokndo L.  C.  Greenlee Denver 

New  Medoo C.  M.  Light Silver  City 
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Arizona A.  J.  Matthews Tempe 

Utah D.  H.  Christenson Salt  Lake  Citv 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho A.  G.  Sears Idaho  Falls 

Washington Edward  T.  Mathss Bellingham 

Oregon £.  D.  Ressler Monmouth 

California Arthur  H.  Chamberlain Pasadena 

Dependencies 

Alaska Cassia  Patton '. Sitka 

Porto  Rico Frank  H.  Ball San  Juan 

Hawaii Arthur  F.  GRinnrHS Honolulu 

Philippine  Islands E.  A.  Coddinoton Capi2,  Panay 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 
Ifational  Oounoil 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN President Washington.  D.  C. 

AUGUSTUS  S.  DOWNING Vice-President Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  CARR Secretary Dayton,  Ohio 

ANNA  TOLMAN  SMITH Executive  Committee Washington,  D.  C 

HOWARD  J.  ROGERS Executive  Committee Albany,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD Executive  Committee Kansas  Qty,  Mb. 

findergarten 

MARY  C.  MAY President Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

ELMER  E.  BROWN Vice-President Washington.  D.  C. 

MINNIE  WOOD Secretary Pasadena,  Cal. 

Elementary 

Mrs.  ALICE  WOODWORTHCOOLEY    President Grand  Forks.  N,  D 

CLARENCE  F.  CARROLL Vice-President Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  JOSEPHINE  HEERMANS Secretary V  Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

Beoondary 

EUGENE  W.  LYTTLE President Albany,  N.  Y. 

WILSON  FARRAND First  Vice-President Newark,  N.  J. 

EDWIN  TWTTMYER Second  Vice-President Bellingham,  Wash. 

LEWIS  B.  AVERY Secretary Redlands,  CaL 

Higher 

WM.L.  BRYAN President BkKMnington,  Ind. 

GEORGE  A.  GATES Vice-President Oarcmont,  Cal. 

OSCAR  J.  CRAIG Secretary Misaouhi,  Mont. 

Normal 

JOHN  R.  KIRK President.. Kiiksville,  Mo. 

D.  B.  JOHNSON Vice-President Rock  HiU,  S.  C 

MARY  ALICE  WHITNEY Secretary Emporia,  Kan. 

Buperlntendenoe 

W.  W.  STETSON President Augusta,  Maine 

H.  H.  SEERLEY First  Vice-President Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

R.  J.  TIGHE Second  Vice-President AsheviUe,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  HARRIS Secretary Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Manual 

FRANK  M.  LEAVITT President Roxbury,  Mass. 

CHARLES  R.  BATES * Vice-President Port  Deposit,  Md. 

OSCAR  L.  McMURRY Secretary Chicago,  lU. 

Art 

EUGENE  C.  COLBY President Albany,  N.  Y. 

CLARA  A.  WILSON Vice-President Davenport,  Iowa. 

HELEN  E.  LUCAS Secretary Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Mosio 

HAMLIN  £.  COGSWELL Prtsideni Indiuut,  Pa. 

I£bs.FRANCES  E.  CLARK Vke-President MOwaokee,  Wis. 

PHILIP  C  HAYDEN Secretary Keokuk,  Iowa 

Bualneu 

H.  M.  ROWE Pretidenl Baltimore.  Md. 

JAMES  T.  YOUNG Vice-PrtMdemi Philadelphia.  Pa. 

F.  F.  SHOWERS Secretary Stewis  Point.  Wis. 

OhUd-Study 

EDWIN  G.  DEXTER PresideiU Urbana,  HI. 

HENRY  G.  GODDARD Vie^Presidemi Vineland.  N.  J. 

CHARLES  W.  WADDLE Secretary Greeley,  Coto. 

Solenoe 

H.  A.  SENTER President Omaha.  Neb. 

IRVING  O.  PALMER Vice-PresidaU Newtonville.  Maaa. 

FRANK  F.  ALMY Secretary GrinneU,  Iowa. 

Fhysloal 

E.  HERMANN  ARNOLD PresideiU New  Haven,  Conn. 

REBECCA  STONEROAD Yice-Presidaa Waahington.  D.  C. 

MAY  G.  LONG Secretary Biaaon  Qty,  Iowa. 

School  Administrstion 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS President Oakland.  Cal. 

GRAFTON  D.  GUSHING Vice-President Beaton,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary Milwaukee.  Wis. 

HARLANP.  FRENCH Chairman,  Executive  Committee Albany,  N.  Y. 

Iilbrftry 

J.N.WILKINSON President Emporia,  Kan. 

EDWIN  WHITE  GAILLARD Vice-President New  York.  N.  Y. 

EVA  RULIN Secretary Peru,  Neb. 

Bpooiftl  Xduoation 

MATTHEW  N.  MdVER President Oshkodi.  Wis. 

JAMES  A.  FOSHAY Vice-President Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS Secretary Ogden,  Utah. 

Indian  Bduoation 

HARWOOD  HALL Presidenk Rlireraide,  Cal. 

H-F.  USTON Vice-President Tacoma,  Waah. 

ESTELLE  REEL Secretary Washington.  D.  C. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


OFFICERS  FOR  1907-1908 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY Presideni C3iica«o,  lU. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD Secretary Winona,  Minn. 

ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN Treasurer Pasadena,  CaL 


Nathan  C.  ScHABTm,  Harriabuig,  Pa. 
W.  H.  Elson,  Cleveland,  O. 
Chaslxs  H.  Judd,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
H.  A  UsTKUD,  Piene,  S.  D. 
J.  P.  Stzllwell,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Joseph  H.  Hnx,  Emporia,  Kan. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

W.  A.  Ct.ab¥,  Kearney,  Neb. 
Walter  M.  Keen,  EUendale,  N.  D. 
W.  F.  GosDY,  Springfield,  Mass. 
J.  F.  K1NOS9UET,  Salt  Lake  Qty,  Utah. 
Ellsworth  E.  Robet,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
James  H.  Bakes,  Boulder,  Colo. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Carroll  G.  Pearse Milwaukee,  Wis Term  expires  July,  zqoS 

James  M.  Greenwood Kansas  Qty,  Mo Term  expires  July,  1909 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,*  Chairman. ...  New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  July,  19x0 

H.  B.  Brown Valparaiso,  Ind Term  expires  July,  1911 

rEowiN  G.  CooLEY Chicago,  HI Bx  officio 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Edwdv  G.  Coolxy President Chicago,  IlL 

Nathan  C.  Schaeefsr First  Vice-President Harrisbutg,  Pa. 

Arthur  H.  Chamberlain Treasurer Pasadena,  CaL 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler Chairman^  Board  of  Trustees New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Harris Member  by  Election Washington,  D.  C. 


^^nona,  Minn. 


Irwin  Shepard Secretary 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Directon  ex  offlolo 

Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  111.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  Yock,  N.  Y. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

Life  Directoni 


BiCKNELL,  Thomas  W.,  Providence,  R.I. 
Board  op  Education,  NaahviUe,  Tenn. 
Brown,  Elmer  Ellsworth.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Canydeld,  Jambs  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cook,  E.  H..  Madison,  Wis. 
Cook,  John  W.,  DeKalb,  111. 
Corson,  Oscar  T.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gove,  Aaron,  Denver,  Cok>. 
Graham,  H.  A.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Green,  J.  M.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  Kansas  Oty,  Mo. 
Harris,  W.  T.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Jewett,  a.  v..  Abilene,  Kan. 


Lyte,  Eliphalet  Oram,  Millcrsville,  Pa. 
Marshall,  T.  Marcellus,  Stouts  Bfills,  W.  Va. 
Maxwell,  William  H.,  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 
Parker,  Charles  I.,  Chicago,  111. 
PiCKARD,  JosiAH  L,  Los  Augcles,  CaL 
Pike,  Joshua,  Jerseyville,  HL 
ScHAEFiER,  Nathan  C,  Harrisbuzg,  Pa. 
Skinner,  Chart.ks  R.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
SoLDAN,  F.  Loins,  St.  Louis,  Mb. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Illinois. 
Stratton,  C.  C,  St.  Johns,  Oregon. 
Taylor,  A.  R.,  Decatur,  HI. 
Teachers'  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
WRirE,  Charles  G.,  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 
Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  Washington.  D.  C 
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Directors  hj  JBleotion 

Narih  AOantie  Division 

Maine Paybon  Smith Auburn 

New  Hampshire Jakks  E.  Klock Plymouth 

Vennoot SIason  S.  Stone Montpelier 

Mamdraietts John  T.  Prxnck West  Newton 

Rhode  Island Waltbk  Ballou  Jacobs Providence 

CoDBecticnt Cbaxlss  H.  Kxvxs Hartford 

New  York Jakes  C.  Byxnes New  York 

New  Jersey John  Eneioht Freehold 

FenasylTintA John  Mobeow Allegheny 

SotUh  Atiantic  Divisiom 

OeUware George  W.  TwmcYES Wilmington 

Maryland M.  Bates  Stephens Amutpolis 

District  of  Columbia W.  T.  Haeeib Washington 

Viigima Joseph  L.  Jashan Farmville 

West  Virginia Thomas  C.  Mhxer Charleston 

North  Cnolina J.  I.  Fottst Greensboro 

South  Carolina D.  B.  Johnson Rock  Hill 

GeoKgia Whxiam  M.  Slaton Atlanta 

Ficsida Miss  Clem  Hampton Tallahassee 

Souih  Central  Division 

Kentudcy W.  H.  Bartholomew Louisville 

Tennessee I.  C.  McNeill Memphis 

Alabama Isaac  W.  Hill Opelika 

MissSasippi E.  E,  Bass Greenville 

Louisiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans 

Texas Cree  T.  Work Denton 

Arkansas George  B.  Cook Hot  Springs 

Oklahoma E.  E.  Balcomb Weatherford 

Indian  Tenitory John  D.  Benedict Muskogee 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio Henry  G.  Williams -. .  Athens 

Indiana Thomas  A.  Morr Richmond 

HKnois Walter  R.  Hatpdeld Chicago 

Mirhigan David  Mackenzie Detroit 

Wisooosin Charles  P.  Cary Madison 

Iowa P.  C.  Hayden Keokuk 

Minnesota S.  L.  Heeter St.  Paul 

Misaoari John  R.  Kirk Kh-ksville 

North  Dakota N.  C.  Macdonald lidgerwood 

Sooth  Dakota M.  A.  Lanoe Pierre 

Nebnuka George  L.  Towne Lincoln 

Kansas John  Macdonald Topeka 

Western  Division 

Montana Oscar  J.  Craig Missoula 

Wycxning Estelle  Reel Washington,  D.  C. 

Colondo f^APf.»s  £.  Chadsey Denver 

NewMienco W.  H.  Decker Gallup 

Ariaooa A.  J.  Matthews Tempe 

Utah William  Allison Ogden 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

Idaho S.  Belle  Chamberlain Boise 

Washington Edward  T.  Mathes BeUingham 

Oregon J.  H.  Ackeman Salem 

Cafifonna James  A.  Barr Stockton 
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DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 
National  Oounoil 

JOSEPH  SWAIN Presided Swarthmore,  Pa. 

JAMES  M.  GREEN Vice-President Trenton.  N.  J. 

JOHN  W.  CARR Secretary Dayton,  Ohio 

JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD ExeaUive  Committee Kansas  Qty.  Mo. 

ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN Executive  Committee Washington.  D.  C. 

W.  T.  HARRIS Executive  Committee Washington.  D.  C. 

Kindergarten 

BERTHA  PAYNE President Chicago.  Di. 

BARBARA  GREENWOOD Vieo-Presidrnt Pomona.  Cal. 

HARRIET  ROCKWELL Secretary Cleveland.  O. 

Blementary 

J.  K.  STABLETON President Bloomington,  DL 

ADELAIDE  S.  BAYLOR Vice-President Wabash.  Ind. 

S.  BELLE  CHAMBERLAIN Secretary Boise.  Idaho 

Becondary 

GILBERT  B.  MORRISON President St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.H.  CULLY First  Vice-President Cleveland,  Ohio 

FLETCHER  DURELL Second  Vice-President Lawrenccville,  N.  J. 

LEWIS  B.  AVERY Secretary Redlands,  CaL 

Higher 

OSCAR  J.  CRAIG President Misaotila,  Mont. 

W.  O.  THOMPSON Vice-President Columbus,  Ohio 

LILLIAN  G.  BERRY Secretary Bloomington,  Ind. 

Normal 

AUGUSTUS  O.  THOMAS President Kearney,  Neb. 

MORRIS  E.  DAILEY Vice-President SanJo8<,Cal. 

HENRY  G.  WILLIAMS Secretary Athens,  O. 

Buperintendenoe 

FRANK  B.  COOPER President Seattle.  Wash. 

STRATTON  D.  BROOKS First  Vice-President Boston,  Mass. 

ELLA  C.  SULLIVAN Second  Vice-President  Chicago.  IlL 

GEORGE  B.  COOK Secretary Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Manual 

JESSE  D.  BURKS President Albany,  N.  Y. 

ANNA  C.  HEDGES Vice-President Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILUAM  E.  ROBERTS Secretary Cleveland.  Ohio 

Art 

GEORGE  W.  EGGERS President Chicago,  lU. 

MARY  A.  WOODMANSEE Vice-President Dayton.  Ohio 

FLORENCE  E.ELUS Secretary Cleveland,  Ohio 

Muaio 

Mss.  FRANCES  ELUOTT  CLARK....  President Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GEORGE  E.  KRINBILL Vice-President Bisbee,  Ariz. 

IDA  M.  FISHER Secretary Sanjos^,  CaL 

BuBineu 

H.  B.  BROWN President Valpaniso,  Ind. 

JAMES  FERGUSON Vice-President San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JAMES  S.  CURRY Secretary Cleveland.  Ohio 

GhUd-Study 

WILLIAM  H.  BURNHAM President Worcester.  Mass. 

WILUAM  L.  BRYAN Viu-President Bkiomington.  Ind. 

M.  V.  O'SHEA Secretary Madison,  Wis. 

Bolenoe 

IRVING  O.  PALMER President NewtonviUe.  Mass. 

FRANK  F.  ALMY Vice-President GrinneU.  la, 

HENRY  KERR Secretary Nonralk,  CaL 

Fhysioal 

WILUAM  W.  HASTINGS President Springfield,  Mass. 

CLARK  W.  HETHERINGTON Vice-President Columbia.  Mo. 

MARTHA  J.  JOHNSON Secretary SaU  Lake  Qty,  Utah 
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School  Administration 

W.  O.  THOMPSON PruiSmt Columbus,  O. 

J.  W.  McCLYMONDS Vic^PrtsidaU OaUand.  CaL 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  BRUCE Secretary MUwaulcee.  Wis. 

Iiibrary 

JOHN  R.  KIRK Pretideni KirksviDe,  Mo. 

KARY  EILEEN  AHERN Yk^FrtsideiU Chicago,  lU. 

IDA  J.DACUS Secretary Rock  HiU,  S.  C. 

Special  Bducation 

E.  R.  JOHNSTONE PresidetU Vindand,  N.  J. 

O.  H.  BURRTTT Vice-President BaUvia,  N.  Y. 

JENNIE  SMITH Secretary Eau  Qaire,  Wis. 

Indian  Education 

HARWOOD  HALL President Riverside,  CaL 

H.F.LISTON Vice-President Tacoma.  Wash. 

ESTELLE  REEL Secretary Washington,  D.  C. 

Technical  Bducation 

LOUIS  C.  MONIN President Chicago.  DL 

A.  B.  STORMS Vice-President Ames,  Iowa 

GEORGE  A.  MERRILL Secretary San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

TO  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

July  i,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907 


J.  N.  WUklnson,  Treasurer,  in  Aooount  with  the  National  Bducational  Association 


IqzS-oo 


BALANCE  ON  HAND  JULY  i,    1906 

Balance  brought  forward  from  Treasurer*8  report  for  year  ending  June  30, 1906 f  131847 .  00 

RECEIPTS 
From  transportation  lines  (Asbury  Park  Meeting): 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co $  30.00 

Grand  Trunk  Railway a. 00 

Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad 90.00 

Erie  Railroad 25.00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co 6a. 00 

Ocean  Steamship  Co 3a  .00 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co 376.00 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 87.00 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 343.00 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 31 .00 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad 38.00 

From  Board  of  Trustees: 

Income  as  per  Report  of  Board  of  Trustees $7,509.03 

From  Membnships,  Chicago  Meeting,  Department  of  Superintendence $i,x84.oo 

From  Secretary's  office  during  the  year: 

Membership  fees $8,604.00 

Enrollment  fees 580.00 

Exchange ao.6i 

Sale  of  back  voltunes 605.33 

Sale  of  special  reports an. 85 

1 —   $10,031.78 

From  royalty  on  sale  of  Reports  of  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen 53  •  X5 

From  interest  on  deposits  in  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 336.83 

Total  receipts  for  the  year $33i756 .  78 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Board  of  Trustees: 

For  investment $5,000.00 

For  expenses .' 387.44 

Executive  Committee  expenses: 

President $163. 41 

First  Vice-President 35.00 

Treasurer 358.00 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees 36. 75 

Member  by  election xa? .  30 


$5,387-44 


General  Secretary's  office: 

Salary  of  Secretary $4,000.00 

Postage 1,183.80 

Telegrams 33994 

Fkeight  and  express 40. 78 

Qerical  services 1,734.94 

Exchange .90 
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Stationery  and  office  saivliei 184. 74 

lYavding 957*  I5 

Rent 600.00 

IfiMeEaneoQS 76.57 


Printing: 

Volnmcs  of  Procetdmgs  (6,500  ndumes),  induding  6,500  /ndlc*  Vduma t6,8o8 .  70 

Reprints  fram  Tolinncs > 47*5^ 

Spedal  reports 8x7'44 

EiecotiTe  Committee  BnOetins 888. aa 

Ifiacellaaeous 563 .  30 

Ezpreas  and  ireii^: 

Diatxibntion  of  Tdmncs  and  ceports fa.ooo.oo 

MiwrHaneous 173.43 

Spedal  appropriationa: 

Committee  on  library  InstmctSon $993.04 

Committee  on  Industrial  Education 86.88 

Amnal  ConTention  (in  preparation  for  San  Frandsoo  Convention): 

Department  expenaea 1376-03 

State  directors  and  managenfor  year  XQ05-6 36.30 

Badges  for  Department  of  Superintendence 39*35 

Printing 34*  50 

Mlsodlaneous  (refund  of  expenses  of  A.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Jas.  A.  Barr  for 

securing  advance  membenhips»  San  Frandsoo  Convention) 599> 39 

Undassified  expenses: 

Bonds  of  Secretary  and  IVeasurer $    50.00 

FHing  cases ix .  so 

John  B.  Pine,  legal  services,  incorporation 1,930.  is 

Safe  for  Secretary's  office 133.81 

Auditing  books  of  Teasurer  and  Secretary 30.00 

TVanslations  for  Anmiversary  Volume 30.00 

FTaminaHon  of  securities a3-35 

Ezdiange  of  typewriter 50.00 

Multigraph  (duplicating  machine) 350.00 

Reports  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen * 3. 75 

J.  S.  Wyer,  Jr.,  oompiHng  Bibliography  for  AmUversmy  Vehime 30.00 

Miss  Martha  Nelson,  compiling  General  Index 8ao.oo 

C  Alex  Ndson,  compiling  Index  to  Z906  volume 44.60 


l9,xo8.8a 


I9f»5.z6 


|s,x7a.4S 


8379-92 


$1,085.40 


$3,406.83 


Total  disbursements  for  the  year $3X1976.35 

SUMMARY 

Balaace  brou^t  forward  from  the  IVeasarerli  report  for  year  ending  June  30,  X906. .  $13,847.00 

Receipts  for  year  July  x,  1906,  to  June  30,  X907 191909. 78 

833.756. 78 

Didmrsements 

Amount  transferred  to  Permanent  Fund,  as  per  voucher  No.  104 $5,000.00 

Total  expenses  for  year 26,376.35 

*3''»?^-3S 

BslsMM  M  Inasuty,  Jume  30^  1907 $9,480.43 

J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Trtantrtr, 

We,  the  underrigned  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  hereby  approve  the  Report  of 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Treasurer. 

Nicholas  Murkay  Butlek,  Chairman^ 
Jakes  M.  Grkenwood, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Board  0/  Trustees. 
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Chicago,  m.,  September  s8, 1907 
Board  of  Ttuatees,  National  Edticatioa  Association  of  the  United  States, 

Gentlemen: — 

We  have  audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  National  Educational  Asaodatioo  of  the  United  States, 
as  kept  by  the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepord,  and  the  Treasurer,  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  for  the  year  1906-7,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  relative  vouchos,  checks,  and  other  instructions,  and  find  the  books  to  be  oocrect 

We  annex,  hereto,  a  copy  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  year  under  review,  which  we  have  checked  in 
detail,  and  we  certify  it  to  be  correct  and  in  accordance^with  the  books. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Tbs  Imtsbnational  Axtdit  CoKFAmr 

(By  JOBN  McLaikn,  PresidetU, 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD 

OF  TRUSTEES 

FOR   THE   YEAR   JULY  i,    1906,   TO   JUNE   30,    1907 


Los  Anoslu,  Cal.,  July  8, 1907 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  ike  National  Educational  Association: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  ci  the  National  Educational  Association  presents  the  following  report  of  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  of  the  National  Educational  Association  and  its  income  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907 : 

REPORT  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FROM 

JULY  X,  1906,  TO  JULY  1,  1907 

PERMANENT  FUND 
COLLECTIONS 

Cash  on  hand  July  x,  1906 $    7i4So 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  Association SiO<>o 

Mcfftgages  collected  as  follows: 

19x9  Wabash  Ave.  (Thomas) 5iOoo 

xaox  Irving  Park  Blvd.  (Wadhams) 3«ooo 

626-628  W.  Adams  St.  (Barker) 9«ooo 

S268  Kenmore  Ave.  (Dodge) a,soo 

Bonds  collected  as  follows: 

Ness  Ounty 150 

Lemont  School 500 

133,600 


West  C^cago  Park  bonds  (face  value,  $19,000) $19,000 

St.  Louis  &  San  Frandsoo  R.  R.  Co.  bonds  (face  value,  f7fOoo) 7.000 

Balance  on  hand  (cash) 6,600 

^  133*600 

CONDITION  07  7DND  JULY  I,   X906 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $50*500 

Kansas  school  bonds xso 

Illinois  mimidpol  and  school  bonds 56,500 

Railroad  bonds 35t000 

Master's  certificate  of  sale 5«5oo 

Cash  on  hand  for  investment 7,4So 

$155,100 

CONDITION  OF  FUND  JULY  X,    X907  | 

Mortgages  on  real  estate $31,000 

Illinois  municipal  and  school  bonds 75iOoo 

Railroad  bonds 42,000 

Master's  certificate  of  sale 5i5oo 

Cash  on  haiui  for  investment 6,600 

$x6o,xoo  j 
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mOOME  FUND 


Interest  on  xeal  estate  mortgages Sa.o88. 18 

Interest  on  Kaoaaa  bonds...'. 4.50 

Interest  oa  lUiiiois  sdu»l  and  municipal  bonds 31055.00 

Interest  on  railroad  bonds 1,400.00 

bterest  on  bank  balances iio.za 

Disooont  on  St.  Louis  and  San  Frandsoo  R.  R.  Co.  bonds  bought i.aas-oo 

DiSBUksmxins 

Express  duoges  on  Kansas  bonds  sold f    ■     .45 

Premium  oa.  West  Chicago  Park  bonds  bought lao.oo 

Acaued  interest  on  West  Chicago  Pari:  bonds  bought a53' 33 

Credited  account  oi  National  Educational  Association  in  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  7,509 .  oa 

INTEREST  RECEIPTS  IN  DETAIL 

Tominal  R.  R.  Aas'n  coupons $  600.00 

V'Sbge  of  Morgan  Park  coupons Z57* 50 

Nes  County  accrued  interest 4. 50 

West  Chicago  Parii  coupons 760.00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  coupons 800.00 

Chicago  Drainage  ooupona a.ooo.oo 

Lemoot  Sduxd  District  ooupoia X37' 50 

Fint  Mortgage,  xaox  Irving  Park  Boulevard 75-oo 

Fast  MfOTtgage,  5603  Madison  Avenue aso  .00 

Firat  Mortgage,  xqxq  Wabash  Avenue 167 .  70 

First  Mortgage,  5339  Cornell  Avenue 495-00 

First  Mortgage,  6a6  West  Adams  Street aas.oo 

Fnt  Mortgage,  5536  Jefferson  Avenue 500.48 

Fust  Mortgsge,  5x36  Hibbard  Avenue a5o.oo 

First  Mortgage,  aa68  KeimK>re  Avenue x  35.00 

Fint  Trust  and  Savings  Bank xxo.  xa 


I7.88a.80 


f7.88a.80 


$6,657-80 


STATEMENT   OF   SECURITIES   BELONGING    TO    THE    PERMANENT    FUND     OF     THE 
NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  JULY  x,  1907.  IN  CUSTODY  OF  FIRST 

TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK,  CHICAGO 

ILLINOIS  MUNICIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  BONDS 


Kind  of  Bond 

Milage  of  Morgan  Park,  111 

ViOage  of  Morgan  Park,  in 

Imaot,  IlL,  SaKX>l,  Nos.  ao,  aa^  24,  30, 3a 
Chicago  Drainage  bonds,  Nos.  345x6  to 

Od'cago  Drakiage  bonds,  Nos.  a459x  to 
24635,  and  3^36  to  34640 

West  Chicago  Park  bonds,  Nos.  xxox  to 
1109 

West  Chicago  Park  bonds,  Nos.  6x5,  639, 
^aoi  63X,  and  xa43  to  X348 


Amount 


•  a,5oo 
x,ooo 
a,5oo 

xo,ooo 

40,000 

9,000 

XO,O0O 


♦75.000 


Rate  of 
Interest 

M 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

Interest  Payable 


May  and  Nov. 

Jan.  and  July 
une  and  Dec. 

Dec  and  June 

Dec.  and  June 

Apr.  and  Oct 

Apr.  and  Oct 


Bond  Due 


Nov.  X,  X9XX 
July  X,  1913 
500  yearly;  Dec  x 

Dec,  X916 

Dec, X9X7 

Apr.,  19x8 

Apr.,  X9X9 


RAILROAD  BONDS 


Kind  of  Bond 


Temunal  R.  R.  Ass'n  of  St  Louis  Nos. 

^x6tii  to  x63a5 

Httaburg.  Lake  Erie  &  West  Virginia 
bonds,  Nos.  X34g6  to  X3500  and  3x336  to 
aias© 

St.  Louis  &  San  Frandsoo  R.R.  Co.,  Nos. 
47457. 40013, 47537, 575x4, 57373. 4p670, 
47435 


Amount 


$x5,ooo 


ao.ooo 


7.000 


t43,ooo 


Rate  of 
Interest 


4% 


4% 


4% 


Interest  Payable 


Jan.  and  July 


May  and  Nov. 


Jan.  and  July 


Bond  Due 


Jan.,  X953 
Nov.  X,  X941 
July,  X95X 
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FIEST  MORTGAGES  ON  CHICAGO  REAL  ESTATE 


Location  of  Real  Estate 

Amount 

Rate  of 
Interest 

Interest  Payi^Ue 

Bond  Due 

5x36  Hibbaxd  Avenue  (Ritchie) 

•  S.000 

S.000 

xo,ooo 

xx.ooo 

ll 

May  and  Nov.  x 
July  and  Jan. 
Apr.  and  Oct. 
Jan.  and  July 

Nov.  X.  xooS 

July  X,  X909 
Oct.  X,  X907 
Jan.  X909 

5536-8  Jefferson  Avenue  Qy&Uace) 

5a39-4x  Cornell  Avenue  (Dickinson) 

$31,000 

CERTIFICATE  OF  MASTER'S  SALE 


Location  of  Pxoperty 

Amount 

Rate  of  Interest 

Date  of  Sale 

Ai(t7  I<ake  Avenue  (Horrl) 

Ss.Soo 

5% 

Apr.  1907 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  CAatrnuM, 
Jakes  M.  Greenwood, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Board  of  Trustees. 

The  above  aiui  foregoing  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  account  of  the  funds  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  from  July  x,  xgo6,  to  July  x,  1907,  as  the  same  appears  on  the  books  of  this  bank. 

FIRST  TRUST  AND  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

By  Louis  Boisot, 

Trusi  Officer, 


CERTIFICATE  OF  EXAMINER  OF  SECURITIES 

Chicaoo,  III.,  June  17,  1907 

I  have  this  day  examined  the  securities  named  in  the  foregoing  statement  made  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
chairman,  James  M.  Greenwood,  and  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Louis 
Boisot,  trust  officer  of  the  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  find  all  the  bonds  or  securities  in 
their  possession.  Edwin  G.  Ox>lxy,  Examintr. 


JOURNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

FORTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  July  8-12,  1907 


SUNDAY  SERVICES 

Special  Sunday  services,  including  sermons  on  educational  topics,  were  held  in  several 
of  the  churches  of  Los  Angeles  in  recognition  of  the  educational  convention  to  occur  the 
following  week,  as  follows: 

In  the  Temple  Auditorium  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette.  Topic— "The  Divme 
Diploma;"  Text — "Rabbi,  we  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God." 

In  the  Catholic  Cathedral  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty  preached  on  "The  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Educational  Movement." 

At  the  First  Congregational  Church  Rev.  William  Horace  Day  preached  in  the 
rooming  on  the  topic,  "  Christ's  Call  to  the  Scholar,"  and  on  "  The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus" 
in  the  evening. 

Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  of  the  First  Presbjrterian  Church,  spoke  on  "The 
Teacher's  Throne." 

Rev.  Robert  Mclntyre  preached  on  "The  Model  School  Teacher,"  at  the  First  Metho- 
dist Church. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkins,  at  the  Episcopal  Pro-Cathedral,  preached  on  the  subject,  "  The 
Principles  of  Education." 

Rev.  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  at  Blanchard  HaU,  delivered  a  sermon  on  the  topic, 
"The  Reform  of  Education." 

Rabbi  S.  Hecht,  at  the  Synagogue,  preached  on  the  subject,  "  Jewish  Progress  in 
Educational  Methods." 

OPENING  SESSION— Monday  Afternoon,  July  8 

The  forty-fifth  annual  convention,  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
the  National  Educational  Association,  was  introduced  by  an  organ  concert  of  thirty 
minutes  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley,  which  preceded  the  formal  opening.  The  con- 
vention was  called  to  order  in  the  Temple  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles,  by  President  Nathan 
C.  SchaeflFer,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Frank  DeWitt  Talmage,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church* 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  response  was  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  vocal  solo,  "Aria,  from  Mignon,"  was  sung  by  Miss  Blanche  Ruby. 

Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  "How  Can  the  Schools  Aid  the  Peace 
Movement?" 

Miss  Blanche  Ruby  then  sang  a  solo,  "Spring,"  by  Henschel. 

Dr.  William  O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  offered  the  following 
declaration: 

as 
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The  teachers  of  the  United  States  of  America  assembled  in  the  National  Educational 
Association,  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  July  8,  1907,  viewing  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion the  conditions  which  have  brought  about  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  adopt  the 
following  minute  as  suggesting  the  principles  to  which  they  adhere: 

We  believe  that  the  forces  01  this  world  should  be  organized  and  operated  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  not  of  war;  we  believe  that  the  material,  commercial,  and  social 
interests  of  tne  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  world  demand  that  the  energies 
of  the  governments  and  of  the  people  be  devoted  to  the  constructive  and  helpful  pursuits 
of  peace  and  that  the  people  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  providing  at  enormous  expense 
the  armaments  suggested  by  the  competitive  desire  for  supremacy  in  war;  we  further 
believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war  would  alike  decline  if  the  govern- 
ments were  to  rely  more  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  less  upon  the  strength  of 
their  armies  and  navies.    We  recommend  the  following  resolutions: — 

1.  We  indorse  and  commend  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  annual  address  by  the 
President  of  this  Association. 

2.  We  urge  upon  our  representatives  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to  use  their 
influence  to  widen  the  scope  and  increase  the  power  of  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

3.  While  disclaiming  any  desire  to  suggest  a  program  or  to  urge  specific  action,  we  do 
urge  our  representatives  to  secure  the  most  favorable  action  possible  upon  international 
arbitration,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  protection  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  the 
investigation  of  international  disputes  by  an  impartial  commission  before  the  declaration 
of  hostilities. 

4.  We  recommend  to  the  teachers  that  the  work  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  of  the 
Peace  Associations  be  studied  carefully  and  the  results  given  proper  consideration  in  the 
work  of  instruction. 

On  motion  the  declaration  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  be  reported 
back  to  the  Association  with  recommendation  at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

An  address  on  ''Education  and  Democracy"  was  given  by  President  A.  B.  Storms, 
of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  following  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  appointed  by  President  Schaeffer: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Charles  C  Van  Liew,  Chairman^  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  CaL 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  president  of  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  01  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  president  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 

5.  A.  Underwood,  principal  of  Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Boise,  Idaho. 
William  E.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  schoob.  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Maude  B.  Hansche,  Commercial  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

SECOND  SESSION— Monday  Evening,  July  8 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  p.  M.  by  President  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
after  an  organ  prelude  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  McKnight,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  United  German  Male  Choruses  of  Los  Angeles,  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Schoenefeld,  director,  supplied  the  music  for  the  evening  and  opened  with  (a)  *'  Der  Tag  des 
Herrn,"  by  Kreutzer,  and  (6)  "In  Einem  kuehlen  Grunde,"  by  Glueck. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  United  States  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Washington^ 
D.  C,  gave  a  brief  address  on  "Indians  and  Their  Education." 

At  this  point  in  the  program.  President  Schaeffer  introduced  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  and  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  as  presiding  officer  for  the  balance  of  the  evening  program,  which  was  a 
joint  session  of  the  General  Association  and  the  National  Council. 

President  Brown  introduced,  as  representing  the  National  Council,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  who  read  a  "Report  on  Educational 
Progress  During  the  Past  Two  Years." 
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The  session  closed  with  music  by  the  United  German  Male  Choruses,  who  sang, 
(a)  "Sturm-Beschwoening,"  by  Duemer,  and  (6)  "Verlassen,"  by  Koschat. 
The  Association  then  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION— Tuesday  Evening,  July  9,  1907 

After  an  organ  prelude  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley,  the  Association  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Schaefifer. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Music — "Winter  Song,"  by  F.  W.  Bullard,  sung  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shrine  Quartet, 
William  James  Chick,  director. 

Honorable  M.  Uribe  y  Trancoso  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  was  introduced  by  President  Schaeffer.  In  response,  he  extended  to  the  con- 
vention "Greetings  from  a  Sister  Republic." 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Personality  of  the  Teacher." 

Music — "When  the  Com  is  Waving" — ^Dudley  Buck,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Shrine 
Quartet. 

"The  Economic  Relations  of  Education"  was  the  subject  of  the  closing  address  of 
the  evening  by  Dr.  William  O.  Thompson,  president  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  T.  A.  Mott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Ind.,  led  in  a  discussion  of 
President  Thompson's  paper. 

The  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  by  President  Schaeffer 

m  accordance  with  By-Law  No.  i: 

COB4MITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Joseph  Swain,  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  Montana R.  J.  Cunningham 

Alabama (vacant)  Nebraska A.  O.  Thomas 

Arizona Amoldas  H.  McClure  Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs 

Arkansas George  B.  Cook  New  Hampshire  (vacant) 

California Richard  D.  Faulkner  New  Jersey James  M.  Green 

Colorado Daniel  P.  Taylor  New  Mexico. . . .  Wm.  H.  Decker 

Connecticut Charles  H.  Keyes  New  York Eugene  W.  Lyttle 

Delaware (vacant)  North  Carolina,  (vacant) 

D.  of  Columbia. W.  T.  Harris  North  Dakota.  .Mrs.  K.  B.  Macdonald 

Florida William  M.  Holloway  Ohio WeUs  L.  Griswold 

Georgia (vacant)  Oklahoma Ernest  E.  BaJcomb 

Idaho S.  Belle  Chamberlain  Oregon Reuben  F.  Robinson 

Illinois John  D.  Shoop  Pennsylvania.. .  .Joseph  Swain 

Indiana Robert  J.  Aley  Rhode  Island. . .  (vacant) 

Indian  Territoryjohn  D.  Benedict  South  Carolina.. D.  B.  Johnson 

Iowa F.  F.  Almy  South  Dakota. . .  George  W.  Nash 

Kansas Edward  T.  Fairchild  Tennessee I.  C.  McNeill 

Kentucky William  H.  Bartholomew  Texas Lloyd  E.  Wolfe 

Louisiana (vacant)  Utah D.  H.  Christensen 

Maine (vacant)  Virginia (vacant) 

Marjdand James  H.  Van  Sickle  Wa^ngton Edwin  Twitmyer 

Massachusetts..  .William  E.  Hatch  West  Virginia. . .  (vacant) 

Michigan E.  E.  Scribner  Wisconsin Lorenzo  D.  Harvey 

Minnesota John  W.  Olsen  Wyoming Estelle  Reel 

Mississippi B.  L.  Hatch  Vermont (vacant) 

Missoun James  M.  Greenwood 

After  announcement  that  the  Nominating  Committee  would  meet  in  Children's  Hall, 
Auditorium  Building,  at  9  o'clock  A.  m.,  Wednesday,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
Thursday  evening,  July  11. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Wednesday  Evening,  July  10 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Schaeffer  at  8  p.  m. 
Following  an  organ  prelude  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rabbi 
S.  Hecht,  of  Los  Angeles. 
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A  chorus,  "Morning  Song,"  by  J.  Ruff,  was  sung  by  The  Los  Angeles  Apollo  Club 
under  the  directorship  of  Eugene  £.  Davis. 

£.  G.  Cooley,  superintendent  of  schoob,  Chicago,  lU.,  addressed  the  convention  on 
'The  Basis  for  Grading  Teachers'  Salaries." 

Charles  H.  Keyes,  supervisor  of  schools.  South  District,  Hartford,  Conn.,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "Teachers'  Pensions." 

The  Los  Angeles  Apollo  Club  sang  "The  Heavens  are  Telling,"  from  the  Creation. 

"  Other  Forms  of  Compensation  for  Teachers  "  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  George 
W.  Nash,  president  of  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

The  topic  was  discussed  by  Alexander  Hogg,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  Evening,  July  ii. 

FIFTH  SESSION— Thtosday  Evening,  July  ii 

Following  an  organ  prelude  by  Bruce  Gordon  Kingsley,  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
William  Horace  Day  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  solo,  "Ah!   fors  e  lui"  (La  Traviata),  Verdi,  was  then  sung  by  Ellen  Beach  Yaw. 

"Schools  for  Defectives  in  Connection  with  the  Public  Schools"  was  the  subject  of 
the  first  address,  by  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  W.  Olsen,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  presented  a 
paper  on  "The  School  and  the  Library." 

President  Schaeffer  then  introduced  Mrs.  Catherine  Pierce  Wheat,  representing  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  Los  Angeles,  who  presented  to  President  Schaeffer, 
with  appropriate  remarks,  a  beautiful  gavel  for  the  use  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
at  the  Annual  Conventions.  This  gavel,  which  is  intended  as  a  companion  of  the  gift  of 
a  silk  United  States  flag  by  the  same  organization  in  1899,  is  composed  of  the  following 
named  woods:  eucalyptus,  magnolia,  oak,  apricot,  toon,  lemon,  gavilla,  locust,  live  oak, 
black  locust,  and  (handle)  manzanito. 

Music:  a  vocal  solo,  "Thou  Brilliant  Bird,"  David,  by  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  with  flute 
obligato  by  Miss  Mead. 

"The  Influence  of  Women's  Organizations  upon  Public  Education"  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  high-school  visitor.  State  Agricultural 
College,  Denver,  Colo.  This  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor, 
superintendent  of  schoob,  Wabash,  Ind. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

SIXTH  SESSION— Friday  Afternoon,  July  12 

The  closing  session  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Schaeffer  at  2:30  p.  H. 

An  organ  prelude  was  rendered  by  Bruce  Gordon  Elingsley. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Wilkins,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Woman's  Lyric  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  under  the  direction  of  J.  B.  Poulin, 
sang  Schubert's  "  God  in  Nature,"  with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Chick. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  delivered  an  address 
upon  the  subject,  "  Call  Nothing  Common." 

The  closing  address  of  the  session  and  of  the  convention  was  delivered  by  Professor 
John  Adams,  University  College,  London,  England,  on  the  subject  "A  Significant  Lack  of 
Educational  Terminology." 

The  Woman's  Lyric  Club  sang,  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  following: 
(a)  "The  Moths,"  Palicot;    (6)  "The  Fountain,"  BarUett. 

President  Schaeffer  then  introduced  Charles  C.  Van  Liew,  president  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal.,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  who  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows: 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Jxtly  12,  1907 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

The  National  Educational  Association,  now  holding  its  forty-fifth  annual  convention 
in  Los  Angeles  and  representing  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  every  state  of  this 
Union,  makes  the  following  declaration  of  principles  and  aims: 

X.  American  teachers  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  look  upon  the  bureau  of 
education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  the  nation's  great 
educational  exchange  and  clearing-house,  not  only  for  educational  information  and 
statistics  but  also  for  the  extensive  investigation  of  special  questions  touching  education 
and  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  work.  Realizing  that  this  work,  to  be  effect- 
ive must  receive  liberal  financial  aid,  the  Association  wishes  to  declare  the  bureau  of 
education  worthy  of  a  much  larger  support  than  it  has  received  in  the  past  and  to  urge  upon 
Congress  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  need. 

2.  The  National  Educational  Association  notes  with  approval  that  the  qualifications 
demanded  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  especially  in  dty  schools,  are  increasing 
annually,  and  particularly  that  in  many  localities  special  preparation  is  demanded  oi 
teachers.  Some  of  the  large  imiversities,  recognizing  their  responsibility  to  their  immediate 
communities,  have  organized  courses  suitable  in  scope  and  convenient  as  to  hours  for  these 
teachers.  The  idea  that  anyone  with  a  fair  education  can  teach  school  is  gradually  ^ving 
way  to  the  correct  notion  that  teachers  must  make  special  preparation  for  the  vocation  of 
teaching.  The  higher  standard  demanded  of  teachers  must  lead  logically  to  higher  salaries 
for  teachers.  We  regret  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  evade  the 
consequence  of  low  salaries.  The  salaries  and  often  the  conditions  under  which  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  teach  do  not  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  offset  the  more 
promising  positions  in  the  commercial  life  of  a  large  city.  Recourse  is  had,  therefore,  to 
selecting  students  with  incomplete  high-school  or  normal-school  training  to  fill  these  yearly 
increasing  vacancies.  Hence  we  believe  that  constant  effort  should  be  made  by  all  persons 
interested  in  education  to  secure  for  teachers  such  adequate  compensation  for  their  work 
that  both  teacher  and  public  vrill  recognize  teaching  as  a  profession.  We  wish  heartily 
to  indorse  the  action  of  those  legislatures  that  have  fixed  a  minimum  salary  at  a  living  wage. 

3.  The  rapid  establishment  of  township  or  rural  high  schools  is  one  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidences  of  the  progress  of  education.  We  believe  that  this  movement  should  be 
encouraged  until  the  children  of  rural  communities  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  education 
to  an  extent  approximating  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  education  furnished  in  urban  com- 
munities. 

4.  The  Association  heartily  approves  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  determine  the 
proper  place  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools.  We  believe  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  both  industrial  ana  conunercial  education  should  be  introduced 
into  ail  schools  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  occupations  of  the  community.  These 
courses,  when  introduced  should  include  instruction  m  agricultural  as  well  as  manual 
branches.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  not  only  to  qualify  its  children  to  be 
good  citizens  Sut  also  as  far  as  possible  to  be  useful  members  of  their  community.  Hence, 
wherever  conditions  justify  their  establishment,  trade  schools  should  be  maintained  at 
public  expense  to  fit  children  as  far  as  possible  for  a  chosen  career. 

5.  Ine  National  Educational  Association  indorses  the  increasing  use  of  urban  school 
buildings  for  free  vacation  schools  and  for  free  evening  schools  and  lecture  courses  for 
adults  and  for  children  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  day  school  prematurely.  We 
also  approve  of  the  use  of  school  groimds  S>r  playgrounds  and  even  of  the  buildings  for 
the  relief  ci  the  poor  in  the  crowded  districts  during  summer. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  child  within  its 
borders,  and  to  see  that  aU  children  obtain  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  constitu- 
tional provision  that  all  taxpayers  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
logically  carries  with  it  the  impUed  provision  that  no  persons  shoidd  be  penmtted  to  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  public-school  law  by  forcing  their  children,  at  an  early  age  to  become 
bread  winners.  To  this  end  the  child  labor  and  truancy  laws  should  be  so  harmonized  that 
the  education  of  the  child,  not  its  labor,  be  made  the  desideratum. 

7.  The  national  government  should  provide  schools  for  the  children  of  all  persons 
living  in  territory  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  government.  The  attention  of 
Coneress  is  specially  directed  to  the  need  of  adequate  legi^tion  to  provide  schools  for  the 
chikbren  of  atizens  of  the  United  States  living  on  naval  reservations. 

8.  The  Association  re^ts  the  revival  in  some  quarters  of  the  idea  that  the  common 
school  is  a  place  for  teachms  nothing  but  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  ciphering;  and 
takes  this  occasion  to  declare  that  the  mtimate  object  of  popukr  education  is  to  teach  children 
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how  to  live  righteously,  healthfully,  and  happily,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  object  it  is 
essential  that  every  school  inculcate  the  love  of  truth,  justice,  purity,  and  beauty  thru  the 
study  also  of  biography,  history,  ethics,  natural  history,  music,  drawing,  and  the  manual 
arts. 

:  9.  The  National  Educational  Association  wishes  to  record  its  approval  of  the  increas- 
ing appreciation  among  educators  of  the  fact  that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim 
of  the  schools  and  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their  maintenance. 
There  are  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  of  today  a  tendency  toward  a  disregard  f  or 
constituted  authority,  a  lack  of  respect  for  age  and  superior  wisdom,  a  weak  appreciation 
of  the  demands  of  duty,  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather  than  obligation 
and  order.  This  condition  demands  the  earliest  thought  and  action  of  our  leaders  of 
opinion  and  places  important  obligations  upon  school  authorities. 

10.  The  National  Educational  Association  wishes  to  congratulate  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  that  are  making  an  effort  to  remove  the  taint  of  prof  ession> 
alism  that  has  crept  into  students'  sports.  Tlus  taint  can  be  removed  only  oy  leading 
students,  alumni,  and  school  faculties  to  recognize  that  inter-school  games  should  be 
played  for  sportsmanship  and  not  merely  for  victory. 

iz.  The  National  Educational  Association  observes  with  great  satisfaction  the 
tendency  of  cities  and  towns  to  replace  large  school  committees  or  boards,  which  have 
exercised  thru  subcommittees  executive  functions,  by  small  boards  which  determine 
general  policies,  but  intnist  all  executive  functions  to  salaried  experts. 

I  a.  L#cal  taxation,  supplemented  by  state  taxation,  presents  the  best  means  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  for  securing  that  deep  mterest  in  them  which  is  neces- 
sary to  their  greatest  efficiency.  State  aid  should  be  granted  only  as  supplementary  to 
local  taxation,  and  not  as  a  suostitute  for  it. 

13.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  close,  intelligent,  judicious  supervision  is  neces- 
sary for  all  erades. 

14.  The  National  Educational  Association  approves  the  efforts  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  and  other  bodies  to  promote  the  simplification  of  English  spelling  by  the 
judicious  omission  of  useless  silent  letters,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  regular  and 
intelligible  spelling  in  place  of  forms  that  are  grossly  irregular  or  anomalous,  such  amend- 
ments to  be  made  according  to  the  existing  rules  and  an^ogies  of  English  spelling,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  standards  accepted  by  scholars;  and  the  Association  hereby  approves 
the  simpler  forms  contained  in  the  list  of  three  hundred  words  now  spelled  in  two  or  more 
ways,  published  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  containing  the  twelve  simplified 
forms  now  used  by  this  Association  and  directs  that  these  simpler  forms  be  used  in  the 
publications  of  the  Association  in  accordance  with  the  rule  now  in  force,  that  if  the  writer 
of  any  paper  published  by  this  Association  expressly  so  desires,  his  paper  shall  be  printed 
in  the  old  spelling. 

15.  Without  seeking  to  determine  the  merits  of  coeducation  versus  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  higher  institutions  the  Association  recognizes  that  at  present  the  demand  for 
separate  higher  instruction  for  women  is  greater  than  existing  colleges  for  women  can  supply. 
Moreover,  the  great  colleges  for  women  are  almost  all  ground  in  one  section  of  the  country. 
We  uige  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  hieher  education  for  women  the  needLs  of  the 
western  and  southern  states  for  this  kind  of  educational  institution. 

16.  The  Association  believes  that  secret  societies,  fraternities,  and  sororities  are 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  schools  and  pupils,  and  we  urge  school  authorities  to 
abolish  them  in  all  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

17.  In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  work,  the  best  service  is  secured  by  finding 
the  individual  best  fitted  to  the  particular  place  as  indicated  by  training,  experience,  ana 
meritorious  service;  the  National  Educational  Association  accordingly  heartily  approves 
a  merit  system  of  promoting  teachers  and  filling  vacancies.  We  assert,  furthermore,  that 
the  grounds  upon  which  a  teacher  may  apply  for  a  position  are  preparatory  training,  experi- 
ence, and  meritorious  service,  in  a  word,  professional  fitness,  alone;  and  that  the  use  of 
other  {>ersonal  and  political  arguments  is  immoral  in  the  teacher  and  a  serious  menace  to  a 
high  professional  standard. 

18.  The  Association  regrets  the  purely  theoretical  work  which  still  characterizes 
much  of  our  so-called  training  of  teachers,  especially  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  urges 
the  establishment  everywhere  of  training  and  practice  facilities  for  the  better  preparation 
of  teachers. 

19.  The  National  Educational  Association  believes  that  the  forces  of  this  world  should 
be  organized  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  not  of  war;  we  believe  that  the  mate- 
rial, commercial,  and  social  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole 
world  demand  that  the  energies  of  the  governments  and  of  the  people  be  devoted  to  the 
constructive  and  helpful  pursuits  of  peace  and  that  the  people  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of 
providing,  at  enormous  expense,  the  armaments  suggested  by  the  competitive  desire  for 
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supremacy  in  war.  We  further  believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war  would 
alike  dedme  if  governments  were  to  rely  more  upoA  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  less 
upon  the  strength  of  their  armies  and  navies.  We,  accordingly,  indorse  and  commend  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  annual  address  by  the  president  of  this  Association.  We  urge 
upon  our  representatives  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to  use  their  influence  to  widen 
the  scope  and  increase  the  power  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  While  disclaiming  any  desire  to 
suggest  a  program  or  to  urge  specific  action  we  do  urge  our  representatives  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  action  possible  upon  international  arbitration,  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, the  protection  of  private  property  at  sea,  and  the  investigation  of  international 
disputes  by  an  impartial  commission  before  the  declaration  of  hostiUties.  We  reconmiend 
to  teachers  that  the  work  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  of  the  peace  associations  be 
studied  carefully  and  their  results  given  proper  consideration  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

20.  The  Association  pledges  itself  anew  to  that  time-honored  conception  of  the 
teachers'  office  which  makes  it  one  of  unselfish  service  in  a  great  human  cause,  education; 
and  it  calls  upon  teachers  everywhere  to  remember  that  this  conception  must  be  funda- 
mental in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  their  professional  associations. 

Chakles  C.  Van  Liew,  of  California,  Chairman; 
Walter  A.  Edwards,  of  California; 
S.  A.  Underwood,  of  Missouri; 

'  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  of  Idaho; 

'  Francis  G.  Blair,  of  Illinois; 

»  GusTAVUS  R.  Glenn,  of  Georgia; 

3  William  E.  Hatch,  of  Massachusetts; 

4  Maude  B.  Hansche,  of  Pennsylvania. 

CommiUee  on  ResoltUions. 

After  the  reading  of  the  declaration  of  principles,  C.  P.  Cary,  of  Wisconsin,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read  by  Chairman  Van  Liew.    The  motion  was  seconded. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri:  There  is  one  clause  in  section  fourteen  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  which  is  mandatory  and  should  go  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. It  directs  that  three  hundred  words,  adopted  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  be 
used  in  all  the  publications  of  the  Association.  That  part  of  section  fourteen  should  go  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  because  it  is  administrative  and  not  an  appropriate  matter  for 
con^deration  and  action  at  this  time.  It  is  not  in  order  for  this  body  to  give  such  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 

Mr.  Cary:  I  agree  with  the  statements  just  made,  and  with  consent  of  my  second, 
I  withdraw  my  motion. 

A  rereading  of  section  14  was  called  for  and  it  was  read  by  Chairman  Van  Liew. 

Mr.  Greenwood:  I  move  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  section  14  that  begins 
with  the  word  "direct."    Mr.  Cary  seconded  the  motion. 

£.  O.  Vaile,  of  Illinois:  Mr.  President,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  esteemed  friend 
has  forced  this  question  to  an  issue  here  and  now.  The  clause  which  he  moves  to  strike 
out  is  the  vital  point  in  the  resolution.     Can  we  afford  to  strike  it  out  ?    If  his  motion 

«The  official  copy  of  the  Dedaratioa  of  Principles  which  was  filed  with  the  Secretary  was  not  signed  by 
iny  members  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  Altho  it  bore  the  typewritten  names  of  all  members,  it  was 
known  that  some  members  were  not  present  at  Los  Angeles.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to 
0^  autHority,  by  oonespondence,  from  each  member  of  the  Committee  for  attaching  the  respective  signatures 
to  the  report.  This  oorrespondenoe  led  to  the  full  authorization  of  the  signatures  of  the  four  members  first 
named,  altho  Wat  Chamberlain  states  that  she  opposed  the  adoption  of  section  14  until  such  time  as  it 
oonld  receive  fuU  discussion  and  the  approval  of  the  acti^-e  members,  hut  finally  agreed  to  it  because  she 
nnderrtood  at  the  time  that  it  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

'  Superintendent  F.  G.  Blair  and  President  G.  R.  Glenn  were  not  present  at  Los  Angeles  and  were  there- 
fore not  parties  to  the  report.  They  however,  authorize  attaching  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of 
Principles,  with  a  proviso  excepting  section  14.  They  both  express  dissent  from  the  mandatory  feature  of 
that  section  as  embodied  in  the  report. 

'  Superintendent  W.  E.  Hatch  authorises  his  signature  ^o  be  added  as  approving  the  repcurt  with  the  excep  - 
tion  of  Section  14,  in  which  he  did  not  concur  so  far  as  it  "directed"  the  immediate  adoption  of  all  of  the 
Dew  forms  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

4  Mrs.  Maude  B.  Hansche,  authorises  her  signature  to  be  added  with  non-approval  of  section  X4< 
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prevails  the  whole  spelling  reform  movement  will  be  throttled  in  the  house  of  its 
friends  and  this  great  organization  will  stand  .before  the  world  self-stultified  and 
discredited. 

We  all  noted  with  surprise  in  the  papers  this  morning  the  action  of  our  new  board  of 
directors  last  evening  instructing  our  secretary  to  use  hereafter  the  old  spellings  of  "tho," 
"thru,"  "thoro"  and  their  compounds.  That  resolution  was  introduced  at  the  close  of  a 
strenuous  session,  after  some  directors  had  left  the  meeting  and  while  others  were  engaged 
in  the  committee-room.  No  notice  had  been  given  that  the  subject  would  be  brought  up. 
Bj  twelve  ayes  and  eight  nays,  and  without  any  discussion  whatever,  the  resolution  was 
passed,  and  this,  the  largest  and  most  influential  educational  organization  in  the  world, 
was  made  to  appear  in  the  dispatches  this  morning  as  trifling  not  only  with  its  own  record 
and  dignity,  but  with  a  subject  which  by  its  own  example  and  teaching  for  ten  years  the 
public  has  begun  to  regard  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  This  resolution  was  intro- 
duced and  passed  not  only  in  defiance  of  fair  play  but  in  defiance  of  the  well-known  senti- 
ment of  a  large  majority  of  our  membership. 

This  is  the  first  instance  in  all  the  ten  years  of  this  spelling  agitation  among  us,  in  which 
any  important  action  has  been  proposed  without  giving  opportunity  for  full  discussion — 
the  first  instance  of  what  was  not  conspicuously  a  square  deal. 

The  real  question  before  us  is,  shall  we  indorse  this  reactionary  step  taken  by  our  board 
of  directors,  or  shall  we  assert  our  supremacy  and  countermand  its  order  ?  You  are  the 
supreme  court  to  settle  this  question.  I  cannot  think  for  one  moment  that  you  are  going 
to  strike  out  the  vital  clause  from  this  resolution. 

Ten  years  ago  this  organization  thru  its  board  of  directors,  instructed  its  secretary  to 
adopt  thereafter  in  all  official  publications  and  correspondence  such  simplified  spellings 
as  have  been  recommended  by  a  committee  consisting*  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent 
Soldan  of  St.  Louis,  and  Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

From  that  day  to  this  these  twelve  so-called  N.  £.  A.  short  spellings  have  been  used  in 
all  matter  put  forth  by  this  Association,  and  thru  the  influence  of  its  authority  and  example 
these  short  forms  have  grown  gradually  but  constantly  in  public  favor  and  use. 

For  four  years,  as  you  know,  a  proposition  was  pending  before  this  Association,  to 
give  a  considerable  sum  annually  to  foster  this  movement.  Altho  our  active  membership 
declared  itself  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  our  constituted  authorities  pre- 
vented action  upon  it  until  such  action  became  needless  thru  the  courage  of  one  of  our 
philanthropic  millionaires  who  stepped  into  the  breech  and  offered  the  necessary  funds, 
if  a  satisfactory  number  of  prominent  business  and  educational  men  would  positively  identify 
themselves  with  this  cause  and  take  personal  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in 
promoting  it. 

This  explains  the  origin  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  the  creation  of  which  is 
directly  due  to  discussions  and  actions  in  this  body  or  in  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence, a  board  on  which  several  of  your  prominent  members  have  seats  and  an  influential 
voice.  On  this  board  there  is  not  a  man  whose  record  and  prominence  in  education, 
or  science,  or  literature,  or  business,  does  not  entitle  his  judgment  to  the  confidence  and 
indorsement  of  every  man  or  woman  in  or  out  of  this  Association.  There  is  not  a  single 
spelling  reform  zealot  or  fanatic  on  that  board.  They  are  level-headed,  sensible,  cautiotis> 
but  progressive  men — ^not  only  President  Roosevelt,  United  States  judges,  and  university 
presidents  and  professors,  but  the  editor-in  chief  of  every  English  dictionary  of  any  promi- 
nence either  in  this  country  or  in  England.  Not  a  man  among  them  who,  for  a  moment, 
would  countenance  any  extreme  or  impracticable  step. 

This  is  the  board  whose  first  practical  recommendation  our  committee  advises  us  to 
instruct  our  secretary  to  follow  hereafter.  Shall  we  stand  by  this  board,  for  whose  existence 
we  are  so  largely  responsible,  or  shall  we  desert  it  at  this  critical  period  ? 

Everybody  knows  that  the  300  shorter  spellings  which  constitute  this  first  step  consist 
of  the  simpler  of  two  different  spellings,  both  of  which  are  fully  established  by  good  usage 
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and  dictionary  authority.    There  is  not  a  word  in  the  list  which  in  any  real  sense  can  be 
called  a  new  spelling. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  ought  to  know  better  that  no  publications  have  as  yet  adopted 
the  N.  £.  A.  spellings;  that  these  spellings  have  made  no  headway.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  printed  list  of  over  100  periodicals  which  now  regularly  use  these  twelve  simpler  forms 
or  others  of  their  own  choosing.  Here  are  the  Neu>  York  Independent,  the  Springfield 
Republican,  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  the  Literary  Digest,  the  Medical 
World,  the  New  York  School  Journal,  and  a  number  of  scientific  and  trade  journals. 
One  of  the  leading  daiUes  of  this  city  (Los  Angeles)  has  had  under  consideration  the  adop- 
tion of  the  N.  £.  A.  spellings.  Is  there  any  truth  or  sense  in  saying  that  this  does  not 
indicate  progress  ?  What  more  can  reasonably  be  asked  ?  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
some  of  our  leading  monthlies  are  considering  the  formation  of  a  league  looking  to  the 
simultaneous  adoption  of  the  shorter  spellings  recommended  by.  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board.  So  potent  have  been  the  authority  and  example  of  this  Association  that  the  twelve 
N.  £.  A.  spellings  are  now  generally  regarded  as  fairly  well  authorized.  Today  you  will 
scarcely  find  an  educational  institution,  or  a  city  or  county  school  superintendent  or  exam- 
ining board  in  this  whole  coimtry  outside  of  the  most  benighted  and  backwoods  districts 
who  wishes  or  dares  to  discriminate  against  these  short  spellings  when  they  appear  in  the 
manuscripts  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  educated  public  now  clearly  accepts  them  as 
permissive  forms.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  are  now  compelled  to  combat  here  an 
effort  to  have  this  organization  turn  its  face  backward  in  this  matter  and  bring  upon  itself 
discredit  and  ridicule. 

Nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  this  backward  step.  The  cause  is  progressing.  A 
well  organized  board,  with  funds  in  hand,  almost  the  direct  offspring  of  this  Association, 
is  now  in  the  field  to  head  this  movement.  It  deserves,  and  it  ought  to  have,  and  I  believe 
it  will  have,  our  indorsement  to  the  full  extent  indicated  in  the  resolution  reported  by  our 
committee. 

I  move  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  now  pending  that  section  14  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  it  is. 

President  Schaeffer:  That  motion  would  be  out  of  order. 

Ms.  Vaile:  I  move  as  a  substitute  for  the  motion  now  pending,  that  section  14 
be  allowed  to  stand  as  read:  Seconded. 

Pkesident  Schaeffer:  That  motion  is  in  order  and  is  now  open  for  discussion, 

Mr.  Greenwood:  Ten  years  ago  I  was  one  of  eighteen  directors  who  voted  for  the  use 
of  the  list  of  twelve  words,  when  seventeen  directors  voted  against  it.  I  state  this  to  show 
that  this  has  been  understood  to  be  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Now,  if  this 
mass  meeting  is  to  pass  on  matters  of  this  kind,  we  could  include  1,200  words  just  as  well  as 
30a  The  point  I  make  is,  that  it  is  the  Board  of  Directors  which  should  direct  This  reso- 
lution proposes  to  direct  the  administrative  policy  of  the  Association  when  it  has  no  au- 
thority to  direct.  I  want  my  objection  to  go  on  record,  because  this  is  a  legal  question. 
We  can  here  in  this  meeting  express  our  opinions,  but  we  should  not  assume  to  direct  in 
matters  that  belong  to  the  administrative  body. 

Miss  Shirley:  I  am  in  favor  of  progress,  and  opposed  to  taking  any  backward  step. 
If  this  reform  spelling  was  good  last  year,  it  is  good  this  year.  I  know  of  no  higher  tribunal 
than  the  teachers  themselves.  If  our  directors  do  not  do  as  we  wish,  we  will  depose  them 
and  not  be  run  by  a  clique.  Let  us  not  stultify  ourselves.  I,  as  a  teacher,  have  worked 
on  this  old  spelling  many  years;  as  a  pupil,  I  learned  it,  but  I  am  not  proficient  in  it  today. 
Let  us  have  something  that  is  sensible. 

Mr.  Vaile:  I  am  sorry  that  my  friend  from  Missouri  has  befogged  this  question. 
The  Board  of  Directors  is  supreme  in  financial  and  administrative  questions,  but  this 
^^eHing  question  is  not  an  administrative  question. 

PRESIDEMT  Schaeffer:  The  question  is  on  the  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Vaile. 
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The  President,  in  answer  to  a  question,  stated  that  only  active  members  should  vote 
on  Mr.  Vaile's  motion  to  leave  section  14  as  read  by  Chairman  Van  Liew. 

Mr.  Vaele:  I  call  for  a  rising  vote. 

A  rising  vote  was  ordered,  which  resulted  in  the  motion  being  carried  by  209  to  23. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  determine  if  all  voting  were  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

On  motion,  the  Declaration  of  Principles  was  then  adopted  by  a  general  vote  of  the 
convention,  the  vote  not  being  confined  to  active  members. 

Chairman  Van  Liew  then  read  the  balance  of  the  report  of  the  Conunittee  on  Reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  presence  at  our  meeting  of  an  official  delegation 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  the  Mmistry  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  United  States 
of  Mexico,  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  the  future  relations  of  the  American  republics. 
We  hail  their  coming  as  the  auspicious  beginning  of  educational  interchange  with  neigh- 
boring nations,  an  interchange  by  which  each  country  shall  learn  valuable  lessons  from  the 
other,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  both.  And  we  take  this  opportunity  to  transmit  to  the  teachers  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  the  assurance  of  our  very  great  interest  and  satisfaction  in  the  work  which  they 
have  already  accomplished}  and  are  now  striving  to  accomplish  thru  the  agencies  of  public 
instruction. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  Doctor  William  T.  Harris,  who  has  retired  since  our  last 
meeting  from  his  post  as  Commissioner  of  Education,  sentiments  of  deep  affection  and  high 
honor.  In  so  doing  we  would  bear  witness  to  our  very  high  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
leadership  he  has  long  given  us,  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  professional  stimulus  we 
have  always  felt  from  it,  and  of  the  tremendous  value  of  his  far-reaching  labors. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  most  cordially  tendered,  to  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  for  their  lavish  and  hearty 
hospitality;  to  the  newspapers  of  Los  Angeles,  and  to  the  associated  press  that  have  fully 
recorded  the  proceedings  of  the  Association;  to  those  railroads  and  other  transportation 
companies  that  have  aided  in  bringing  about  a  large  membership  and  attendance;  to  the 
teacners  of  Los  Angeles  and  of  California  for  their  splendid  support  and  entertainment, 
especially  to  those  whose  services  upon  local  city  and  state  committees  have  made  the 
orgam'zation  and  conduct  of  the  meeting  a  success,  and  to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Los  Angeles,  who  are  not  teachers,  but  whose  interest  in  the  Association  and 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  convention  have  been  vital. 

On  motion  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention  in  a  rising  vote. 

CHADUiAN  Van  Liew:  Mr.  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
and  of  the  entire  Association,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  and  ask  you 
to  put  the  motion. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  the  retiring  President,  Super- 
intendent Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  of  Kansas, 
the  retiring  Treasurer,  for  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  which  they  have  rendered  the 
Association  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  Secretary  put  the  motion  which  was  unanimously  carried  by  a  rising  vote  of  the 
entire  convention. 

Chairman  Van  Liew  then  presented  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
a  conunittee  of  two  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Middle  Bass  Island,  Lake  Erie, 
in  the  first  week  in  August,  by  the  National  Tax  Commission,  the  National  Mercantile 
Commission,  and  the  National  Grange,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  child-labor  and  com- 
pulsory education,  including  school  taxation  and  instruction  in  rural  schools. 

On  motion  of  Chairman  Van  Liew  the  resolution  was  adopted.  President  Schaeffer 
appointed  Superintendent  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  President-elect  E.  G. 
Cooley,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  the  committee  representing  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Alexander  Hogg,  of  Texas,. presented  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Whereas,  Our  social  equilibrium  seems  to  be  very  unstable,  as  appears  in  strikes 
and  other  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  one  class  of  our  citizens  in  opposition 
to  another  class,  and 
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Whereas,  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  estrangement  between  those  who  labor  with  both 
their  hands  and  brains,  and  those  who  labor  with  their  brains  elone,  and 

Whereas,  this  estrangement  has  grown  into  open  defiance  of  the  right  and  security 
of  property,  and 

WHEREAS,  peace  at  home,  good  feeling  among  our  own  citizens,  should  be  first  sought 
and  first  cultivated,  and  our  youth  should  be  instructed  in  this  direction,  therefore 

Bt  it  resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers, 
of  thisRepublic,  to  enter  at  once  upon  a  systematic  source  of  instruction,  which  shall  embrace 
not  only  a  broader  patriotism,  but  a  more  extended  course  of  moral  instruction,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  right  of  property,  and  the  security 
and  sacredness  of  human  life. 

Upon  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  vote  of  the  convention. 

The  president  appointed  £.  O.  Lyte  of  Pennsylvania  and  W.  A.  Edwards,  of  Califomial 
to  escort  President-elect  Edwin  G.  Cooley  to  the  platform. 

President  Schaeffer:  President  Cooley,  the  teachers  of  America  have  watched 
with  admiration  the  battles  for  good  schools  that  you  have  for  years  been  fighting,  and 
they  have  shown  their  appreciation  by  electing  you  President  of  this  Association.  I  now 
hand  to  you  this  gavel  as  the  symbol  of  authority,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  receive 
from  the  members  the  same  loyal  support  that  has  been  given  to  your  predecessor.  I 
now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  convention  President-elect  Edwin  G.  Cooley  of 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 

President  Cooley:  .Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  certainly  an  honor 
to  be  prized  by  any  schoolmaster,  to  be  selected  as  presiding  officer  by  this  great  body. 
I  am  more  than  appreciative  of  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred.  I  cannot  expect  to 
have  the  opportunities,  even  if  I  had  the  power  and  ability,  to  push  to  a  successful  close, 
as  many  great  enterprises  as  have  fallen  to  my  predecessor.  I  feel  that  we  cannot  express 
too  highly  our  appreciation  of  what  he  has  done. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  see  the  teachers  of  the  East  as  well  as  the  West  at  the  next  meeting. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring  about  a  successful  convention  in  1908.  I  cannot  say 
more  at  this  time,    I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  reception  you  have  given  me. 

After  the  ganging  of  ''America,"  under  the  leadership  of  James  A.  Foshay,  of  Los 
Angeles,  the  President  declared  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 

BUSINESS  SESSION— xa  m.,  Wednesday,  July  10,  1907 

minutes  or  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  at  12  M.,  in  Choral 
Hall  of  the  Temple  Auditorium. 

President  Schaeffer:  The  first  business  on  the  docket  is  the  twenty-first  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  This 
report  is  in  print,  and  will  be  distributed.  It  will  not  be  read  imless  request  is  made.  The 
usual  action  is  to  accept  the  report,  and  to  order  it  printed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings, 
(Copies  of  the  report  were  distributed  to  the  members.) 

S.  T.  Black,  of  California:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed  in  the 
volume  of  Proceedings,    Motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

President  Schaeffer:  Next  on  the  docket  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
report  will  now  be  distributed,  and  similar  action  is  in  order  with  reference  to  this  report. 
(Copies  of  the  report  were  distributed.) 

George  H.  Stout,  of  Pennsylvania:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed 
in  the  volume  of  Proceedings.    Motion  carried  and  so  ordered. 

PRESIDEMT  Schaeffer:  Third  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary.  This  has  been  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  printed,  and  will  be  distributed  to  the  members.  (Copies 
of  the  report  were  distributed.) 
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£.  £.  SCRIBNEH,  of  Michigan:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  volume  of  Ptoceedings,    Motion  was  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

President  Schaeffer:  Next  is  unfinished  business,  and  the  first  item  under  this 
heading  is  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  act  of  incor- 
poration, and  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  said  report.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
were  instructed  by  the  active  members  and  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  Asbury  Park 
meeting  in  1905  to  secure  if  possible  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  prop>osed  bill  granting 
the  Association  a  national  charter  of  incorporation.  As  you  have  been  officially  informed 
by  the  Secretary  the  act  incorporating  the  Association  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  June  30,  1906.  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Directors  concerning  this  matter. 

Secretary  Shepard  read  the  report  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
as  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Trustees  respectfully  report  that  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  Julv  6,  1905,  the  Board 
maoe  application  to  Congress  for  a  special  act  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Association 
at  said  meeting,  to  incorporate  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  "National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States"  to  succeed  and  continue  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  Board  further  report  that  said  act  was  passed  by  bojh  houses  of  Congress  with 
some  technical  amendments,  not  affecting  the  substance,  and  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  became  a  law  on  June  30,  1906.  The  act  provides  that  it  snail  take  effect  when 
the  charter  thereby  granted  is  accepted  and  when  by-laws  are  adopted  by  the  members 
of  the  present  Association. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  charter,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  offers 
the  Association  great  advantages  in  assuring  to  it  perpetuity  of  existence  and  a  national 
character,  in  safeguarding  its  funds,  and  generally  by  mcreasing  its  poweis  and  influence, 
and  therefore  unanimou^y  recommends  that  the  charter  be  accepted  and  that  by-laws  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Chairman, 
J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Trustees, 

resolutions    adopted    at    a    meeting    of  the    board  of  directors    held    at   LOS 

ANGELES,  CAL.,  JULY  8,    1907 

Resolvedt  That  the  Board  of  Directors  accept  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
unanimously  approve  the  recommendations  therein  contained; 

Resolved,  Tnat  the  Board  of  Directors  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Association 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  accepts  the  charter 
granted  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,"  passed  June  30, 1906,  and  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  this  meeting  be  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  file  with  the  recorder  of  deeds  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  a  verified  certificate  showing  the  acceptance  by  the  Association 
of  the  charter  granted  by  said  act. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  by-laws,  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  held  on  July  6,  1905,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  journal  of  said 
meeting,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  to  take  effect  immediately. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  adopt  as  its  corporate  seal  a  circle  containing  the 
title  "National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  dates  "1857— 1907." 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  do  now  proceed  to  elect  officers,  and  to  organize 
under  the  charter  granted  by  the  act  of  Congress. 

(Copies  of  the  Report,  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  of  other  papers  relating  thereto 
were  distributed  to  the  members.) 

O.  J.  Craig,  of  Montana:  I  move  that  this  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  received.  The  motion  was  carried  without 
an  opposing  vote. 
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Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Tnistees  and  of  the  resolutions  thereon,  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  motion 
was  seconded. 

Ms.  Black,  of  California:  I  propose  that  we  consider  these  resolutions  separately 
and,  with  Mr.  Keyes's  permission,  I  move  the  adoption  of  resolution  No.  i.  The  division 
of  the  question  was  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Keyes. 

President  Schaeffex:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  resolution  No.  z  be 
adopted.    Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shirley,  of  California:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  take  exceptions 
to  section  seven  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  finances  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  see  that  the  permanent  fimds  of  the  Association  are  by  this  section  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees.    Now,  of  course,  the  money  belongs  to  us;   it  is  the  teachers' 

ft 

money.  I  see  that  the  trustees  alone  can  make  recommendations  for  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds;  that  such  reconmiendation  can  be  referred  to  the  active  members  for 
approval  and  if  it  is  carried  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  active  members  it  is  to  be  returned 
to  the  directors  and  they  have  the  power  to  strike  out  and  nullify  the  action  of  the  members. 
That  is,  we  leave  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  in  the  hands  of  committees. 

Now,  I  stand  for  democracy.  I  stand  for  this  National  Educational  Association  as 
an  association  of  the  teachers,  and  for  the  teachers,  and  by  the  teachers,  and  I  think  that 
the  provision  referred  to  in  section  seven  would  be  unsafe.  I  think  that  it  would  be  unbusi- 
ness-like,  and  I  think  it  would  be  undemocratic.  We  call  the  United  States  a  democratic 
government,  yet  we  would  put  our  finances  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  who  will  dictate 
to  us  what  we  shall  do  with  them.  Now,  men,  they  say,  are  masters  of  their  fortunes. 
You  pass  thb  motion  accepting  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  masters  of  their  fortunes,  so  far 
as  their  finances  are  concerned.  We  shall  have  erected  an  oligarchy  from  under  whose 
dominion  we  may  peer  about  and  find  ourselves  dishonored.  It  is  unsafe,  because  it  puts 
the  power  all  in  the  hands  of  a  few  trustees  and  we,  the  people,  have  nothing  whatevei  to 
say  about  what  shall  be  done  with  our  own  money. 

It  is  true,  and  "pity  'tis,  'tis  true"  that  graft,  as  you  know,  is  stalking  through  the 
.\merican  cities.  Not  in  California  alone;  California  is  a  kindergarten  to  what  some  of 
the  cities  in  the  east  are.  Go  into  the  great  cities;  go  into  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  Mr.  President,  and  you  will  find  the  grafter  there 
with  his  money  bags  debauching  the  trustees  and  the  school  boards;  buying  special 
privileges.  You  will  see  the  great  American  concern,  with  its  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  bupng 
the  superintendents  and  forcing  them  up  into  high  places. 

Now,  are  we  safe  in  running  the  risk  of  putting  our  property,  our  money,  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  may  be  bought  and  sold  ? 

Voice  from  the  audience:  You  elect  your  committees,  trust  them. 

President  Schaefpes:   The  lady  has  the  floor. 

Miss  Shirley:  I  say  that  it  is  undemocratic,  and  even  if  we  were  assured  that  every 
dollar  of  our  money  would  be  righteously  administered,  it  is  unbusiness-like.  We  profess 
to  teach  the  pupils  of  America  business  principles.  When  they  pick  up  this  constitution 
they  win  see  that  the  teachers  are  not  capable  of  directing  their  own  business,  but  have  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  conunittees  who  will  do  the  work  for  them.  Now,  if  you  can  find 
in  the  confines  of  this  great  American  country,  any  business  man  who  will  conduct  his 
business  on  the  principles  of  that  section,  I  shall  be  surprised.  Shall  the  teachers  tie  their 
hands  and  give  their  money  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  ?  Shall  they  have  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  administration  of  their  money,  or  say  what  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 

Now,  we  are  to  go  out  and  teach  business  principles.  If  we  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  our  own  business,  how  can  we  stand  up  before  the  youth  of  America  and  talk  to  them 
about  business  principles  ?  How  can  we  face  these  pupils  and  talk  of  democracy  when 
we  put  the  initiative  and  the  referendum  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  ?    Let  us  vote  down 
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this  resolution,  so  that  we  can  look  the  youth  of  America  in  the  face  when  we  talk  of  democ- 
racy. It  is  a  fact  that  we  need  to  guard  the  teachers  of  America  in  every  way,  and  we 
should  never,  in  our  own  business,  adopt  a  measure  that  is  so  undemocratic.  Mr.  Presidenty 
I  thank  you. 

The  "question"  was  called  for  by  many  members. 

President  Schaeffer:  Are  there  further  remarks?  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  first  resolution  read  in  your  hearing  say  "  aye;''  (An  apparently  unanimous  response 
of  ayes).    Opposed,  "no."     (No  opposing  vote  was  heard.) 

President  Schaeffer:  The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution  is  adopted  and  the  charter 
granted  by  act  of  Congress  has  been  accepted  and  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  second  resolution  be  adopted.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  opposing  vote  and  the  president  declared  the  proposed  by-laws  adopted 
without  amendment  by  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  the  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  successively  carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  seconded  by  Mr.  Carr,  of  Ohio,  the  four 
resolutions  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors  were  then  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Joseph  Swain,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  being 
called  upon  by  the  chair,  presented  the  report  of  that  Committee  as  follows: 

To  the  Active  Members  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

Your  Conunittee  on  Nominations  begs  leave  to  report  the  following  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz: 

President Edwin  G.  Cooley , Illinois 

First  Vice-President Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. Pennsylvania 

Second  Vice-President W.  H.  Elson Ohio 

Third  Vice-President Charles  H.  Jxtdd Connecticut 

Fourth  Vice-President H.  A.  Ustrud South  Dakota 

Fifth  Vice-President J.  F.  Stilwell Arizona 

Sixth  Vice-President Joseph  H.  Hill Kansas 

Seventh  Vice-President W.  A.  Clark Nebraska 

Eighth  Vice-President Walter  M.  Kern* North  Dakota 

Ninth  Vice-President Wilbur  F.  Gordy Massachusetts 

Tenth  Vice-President J.  F.  Kingsbury UtaJi 

Eleventh  Vice-President Ellsworth  Robey Indiana 

Twelfth  Vice-President James  H.  Baker Colorado 

Treasurer Arthur  H.  Chaiiberlain California 

DIRECTORS 

Alabama Isaac  W.  Hill Opelika 

Arizona A.  J.  Matthews Tempe 

Arkansas George  B.  Cook Hot  Springs 

California Jaices  A.  Barr Stockton 

Colorado Charles  E.  Chadsey Denver 

Connecticut Charles  H.  Keyes Hartford 

Delaware George  W.  Twitbiyer Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia W.  T.  Harris Washington 

Florida Miss  Clem  Hampton Tallahassee 

Georgia William  M.  Slaton Atlanta 

Idaho S.  Belle  Chamberlain Boise 

Illinois Walter  R.  Hatfield Chicago 

Indiana Thomas  A.  Mott Richmond 

Indiana  Territory John  D.  Benedict Muskogee 

Iowa P.  C.  Hayden Keokuk 

Kansas John  MacDonald Topeka 

Kentucky W.  H.  Bartholomew Louisville 

Louisiana Warren  Easton New  Orleans 

Maine Payson  Smith Auburn 

Maryland M.  Bates  Stephens Annapolis 

Massachusetts John  T.  Prince West  Newton 

Michigan David  Mackenzie Detroit 
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Minnesota S.  L.  Hester St  Paul 

Mississippi £.  £.  Bass Greenville 

Missouri John  R.  Kirk KirksvUle 

Montana Oscar  J.  Craig Missoula 

Nebraska George  L.  Towne Lincoln 

Nevada J.  E.  Stubbs Reno 

New  Hampshire James  £.  Klock Plymouth 

New  Jersey John  Enright Freehold 

New  Mexico William  H.  Decker Gallup 

New  York James  C.  Byrnes New  York 

North  Carolina J.  I.  FousT Greensboro 

North  Dakota Neil  C.  Macdonald Lidgerwood 

Ohio Henry  G.  Williams Athens 

Oklahoma Ernest  E.  Balcomb Weatherford 

Oregon J.  H.  Ackerman Salem 

Pennsylvania John  Morrow Allegheny 

Rhode  Island Walter  Ballou  Jacobs Providence 

South  Carolina David  B.  Johnson Rock  Hill 

South  Dakota M.  A.  Lange Pierre 

Tennessee I.  C.  McNeill Memphis 

Texas Cree  T.  Work Denton 

Utah William  Aluson Ogden 

Virginia J.  L.  Jarman Farmville 

Wa^ngton Edward  T.  Mathes Bellingham 

West  Virginia Thomas  C.  Miller Charleston 

Wisconsin Charles  P.  Cary Madison 

Wyoming Estelle  Reel Washington,  D.  C. 

Vermont Mason  S.  Stone Montpelier 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joseph  Swain,  Chairman, 
£.  T.  Fairchild 
Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carr,  of  Ohio,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
received,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  members  present  for 
the  nominations  as  made.  The  Secretary  reported  the  ballot  cast  as  directed  and  the 
chairman  announced  the  nominees  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President-elect  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  being  called  for,  was  invited  to  the  rostrum  and  intro- 
duced by  President  Schaeffer.  Mr.  Cooley  spoke  briefly,  expressing  his  high  appreciation 
of  the  honor  conferred  by  election  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  newly  organized  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United  States  and  giving  assurances  that  his  best  efforts  would 
be  directed,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  members,  to  bring  about  a  successful  convention 
in  1908. 

C.  G.  Pearse,  of  Wisconsin:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  section  two  of  article  five 
of  the  by-laws  of  the  National  Education  Association,  adopted  this  date,  be  so  amended 
as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  120  members,  selected  from  the  membership 
of  the  Association.  Any  member  of  the  Association  identified  with  educational  work  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council. 

That  section  three  of  article  five  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  ten  members,  and  the  Council 
shall  elect  ten  members,  each  member  to  serve  for  six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

Mr.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I  think  article  eight  of  the 
by-laws  just  adopted  provides  for  their  amendment.  This  article  reads  that  these  by- 
laws may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  the  unaminous  vote  of  the  members  present 
or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  provided  that  the  alteration,  or  amend- 
ment, has  been  proposed  in  writing  at  a  previous  annual  meeting.  The  motion  is  evidently 
not  in  order  since  the  amendment  has  not  been  proposed  in  advance.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  Counsel  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  this  point. 
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PREsroENT  SCHA£FF£&:  I  think  the  active  members  wUl  be  pleased  to  hear  the  opinioo 
of  our  Counsel,  Mr.  Pine,  of  New  York,  as  to  whether  we  should,  or  can,  amend  the  by- 
laws before  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  has  been  filed,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  act  of  Incorporation. 

Mr.  Pine,  of  New  York:  Mr.  President;  it  is  my  opinion  that  under  the  by-laws, 
it  is  possible  to  adopt  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Pearse  only  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  should  think  it  would  be  more  regular  that  notice  be  given  at  this  meeting  in  order  that 
the  proposed  amendment  might  come  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Pearse:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pine,  I  will  give  the 
notice,  as  suggested,  and  let  the  matter  lie  over  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

President  Schaeffer:  Notice  is  given  by  Mr.  Pearse  of  the  proposed  amendment 
which  will  come  up  for  action  at  the  next  year's  meeting. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Colorado:  I  rise  to  speak,  representing  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities,  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  a  resolution.  As  it  is  important  that 
a  preliminary  explanation  be  made,  I  trust  that  the  Chair  will  be  willing  to  waive  the  for- 
mality of  reading  the  resolution  first. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  held  in  Baton  Rouge, 
last  November,  a  report  on  the  question  of  a  national  university  was  made,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  on  that  subject  were  unanimously  adopted.  A  standing 
committee  was  appointed  to  further  the  cause,  consisting  of  President  Edmund  J.  James, 
of  the  State  University  of  Illinois,  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  State  University  of 
Ohio,  and  President  Brown  Ayres,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  This  committee  was 
instructed  to  ask  the  National  Eklucational  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  further 
the  cause  of  a  national  university,  or  of  some  kind  of  organization  which  would  enable  the 
students  of  this  country  to  use  the  many  facilities  in  Washington  which  are  extremely 
valuable  in  original  research. 

We  understand  that  the  Association  has  for  a  long  time  been  committed  to  the  idea 
of  some  kind  of  an  organization  at  Washington  that  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  valuable 
and  extensive  government  collections.  We  are  not  asking  that  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion be  appointed,  but  a  committee  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  take  up  the  matter  and  investi- 
gate it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  co-operate  with  the  movement  that  has  been  organized  by  the 
Association  of  State  Universities.  The  last  investigation  shows  two  things:  first,  that 
the  facilities  there  available  for  the  scholars  of  this  country,  and  of  the  world,  can  be  enum- 
erated under  some  seventy  distinct  headsy  with  many  subdivisions  \mder  some  of  these 
heads,  and  that  here  is  an  opportunity  to  promote  one  of  America's  greatest  educational 
interests. 

With  this  explanation,  I  will  give  way  to  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  the  only  member 
of  that  standing  committee  present,  who  will  offer  the  resolution. 

President  Schaeffer:  President  Thompson  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  which  has  been  made  by 
President  Baker  is  a  sufficient  introduction  of  the  resolution  which  I  shall  now  offer  and 
which  has  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Association  of  State 
Universities  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  session  November* 
1906,  took  action  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  university  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  federal  government,  and  appointed  a  permanent  committee  to  aid  the  cause 
and  to  present  the  matter  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  to  urge  the  nam- 
ing of  a  committee  instructed  to  co-operate  in  securing  a  national  university;  therefore  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  we,  the  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
reaffirm  the  previous  declarations  of  this  Association  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
graduate  university  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  express  our  belidi  in  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  university,  or  some  form  of  organization  that  shall  utilize  for  research  the  facilities 
assembled  in  Washington,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  federal  government;  that  a 
committee  of  three  l^  appointed  to  promote  the  cause;  and  that  an  appropriation  not  to 
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exceed  $5cx>  be  Teconunende4  to  the  directors  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
committee. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  read.    It  was  seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  then  referred  to  the  new  Board  of  Directors  with 
request  that  the  desired  appropriation  of  $500  be  granted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee. 

PsESiDEMT  Schaeffer:  The  Board  of  Directors,  whose  term  expires  tomorrow, 
adjourned  on  Monday  last  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  should  a  meeting  be  neces- 
sary. The  chair  finds  that  no  such  meeting  is  necessary,  therefore  no  meeting  will  be  held. 
The  new  Board  of  Directors  will  hold  its  first  business  meeting  at  4:30  p.  ic.,  Thursday* 
Jul]^  II,  in  the  Children's  Hall  of  the  Temple  Building. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin:  At  the  last  meeting  of  active  members  at  Asbury  Park, 
in  July,  1905,  amendments  were  proposed  to  the  by-laws  as  they  then  existed,  which  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon.  I  believe  this  is  a  proper  matter  for  consideration  at  this  time 
and  therefore  move  that  these  proposed  amendments  be  laid  on  the  table.  The  motion 
was  carried  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  other  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  made  and  carried  and  the 
chairman  declared  the  annual  meeting  of  active  members  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shefard,  Secretary, 
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FOR  1906-1907 

The  annual*  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order  in  Children's  Hall 
of  the  Auditorium  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California,  at  11:00  a.  u.,  July  8,  1907,  by 
President  Nathan  C.  Schaefifer.    The  following  Directors  responded  to  roll-call: 

Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  Kansas;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota;  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Missouri; 
W.  T.  Harris,  District  of  Columbia;  Eliphalet  Oram  L3rte,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  H.  Keyes, 
Connecticut;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin;  Miss  Clem  Hampton,  Florida;  W.  H.  Bartholo- 
mew, Kentucky;  L.  £.  Wolfe,  Texas;  George  B.  Cook,  Arkansas;  John  D.  Benedict, 
Indian  Territory;  Wells  L.  Griswold,  Ohio;  T.  A.  Mott,  Indiana;  George  L.  Towne, 
Nebraska;  Oscar  J.  Craig,  Montana;  J.  £.  Stubbs,  Nevada;  Edward  T.  Mathes,  Washing- 
ton; A.  H.  Chamberlain,  California;  Nathan  C.  Schaefifer,  Pennsylvania. 

Present,  twenty  directors. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  July  6,  1905,  was,  on  motion, 
dispensed  with,  and  the  minutes  were  approved  as  printed  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Asbury  Park  meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  formal  resignation  of  certain  directors.  On  motion, 
the  following  directors  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies: 

E.  E.  Balcomb,  of  Oklahoma,  to  succeed  Richard  V.  Tenmiing,  resigned. 
W.  M.  Kern,  of  North  Dakota,  to  succeed  P.  G.  Knowlton,  resigned. 
John  MacDonald,  of  Kansas,  to  succeed  L.  D.  Whittemore,  resigned. 
S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  of  Idaho,  to  succeed  A.  G.  Sears,  resigned. 
Heniy  D.  Sheldon,  of  Oregon,  to  succeed  E.  D.  Ressler,  resigned. 
Charles  H.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  to  succeed  Henry  T.  Bailey,  resigned. 
Joseph  Swain,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  succeed  John  W.  Lansineer,  resigned. 
W.  R.  Hatfield,  of  Illinois,  to  succeed  C.  M.  Bardwell,  resigned. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  of  Tennessee,  to  succeed  Eugene  F.  Turner,  resigned. 
Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  of  Colorado,  to  succeed  L.  C.  Greenlee,  resigned. 
S.  L.  Heeter,  of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  A.  W.  Rankin,  resigned. 
John  R.  ELirk,  of  Missouri,  to  succeed  W.  J.  Hawkins,  resigned. 

Total  number  of  directors  present  at  this  meeting,  thirty-two. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  year  July  i,  1906, 
to  June  30,  1907,  was  presented  and  printed,  copies  of  the  same  were  distributed  to  the 
directors.  On  motion  of  Director  J.  M.  Greenwood,  the  reading  of  the  report  was  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  report  was  approved  and  ordered  printed  in  the  annual  volume  of 
Proceedings. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  J.  N.Wilkinson,  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  for  the  years  1905-06 
and  1906-07  were  presented.  The  report  for  the  first  of  the  two  years  was  adopted  as 
printed  in  the  anniversary  volume.  The  report  for  1906-07  was  read  in  full  and  on  motion 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  audit  and  approval. 

The  report  of  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard,  embodying  a  review  of  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary  from  1893  ^^  ^9^7  ^^  °^^  presented  and  printed  copies  of  the  same  were  passed 
to  the  directors.  On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  report  was  dispensed  with  and  the  report 
was  approved  as  printed  in  the  anniversary  volume. 

Secretary  Shepard  then  made  a  brief  statement  with  regard  to  railroad  rates  to  the 
efifect  that  certain  questions  remained  unsettled  between  the  Association  and  the  railroads 
of  the  Trans-Continental  Association  regarding  the  expense  of  validation  of  the  tickets 
or  return  of  National  Educational  Association  members  at  Los  Angeles.  Since  the  ques- 
tion was  a  complicated  one  the  Secretary  advised  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  for 
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negotiation  and  settlement.  On  motion  of  Director  I*.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  the 
entire  question  of  validation  and  other  expenses  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Board  of  Trustees  with  power  to  act. 

The  Secretary  then  called  attention  to  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
meeting  July  4, 1905,  receiving  the  petition  of  Louis  C.  Monin,  dean  of  the  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  others,  for  the  organization  of  a  new  department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Technical  Elducation.  This 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  with  power  to  act. 
The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Feb.  28,  1906,  voted  to  approve  the  petition  and  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Education.  On  motion  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
of  New  York,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri,  secretary  of  the  Board,  read  the  following 
special  report  of  the  Trustees: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Gentlemen:  The  Board  of  Trustees  respectfully  report  that  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  on  Julv  6,  1905,  the  Board 
maoe  application  to  Congress  for  a  special  act  in  the  form  approved  by  the  Association 
at  said  meeting,  to  incorporate  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  "National  E^ucatio^ 
Association  of  the  United  States"  to  succeed  and  continue  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  Board  further  report  that  said  act  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  with 
some  technical  amendments,  not  affecting  the  substance,  and  was  approved  by  the  President 
and  became  a  law  on  June  30,  1906.  The  act  provides  that  it  shall  take  effect  when  the 
charter  thereby  granted  is  accepted  and  when  by-laws  are  adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
present  Association. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  charter,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  offers 
the  Association  great  advantages  in  assuring  to  it  pexpetuity  of  existence  and  a  national 
character,  in  saf egiiarding  its  funds  and  generally  by  increasing  its  powers  and  influence, 
and  therefore  unanimously  recommends  that  the  charter  be  accepted  and  that  by-laws  be 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

NICHOLAS   MtTSSAY   BuTLER,    Chairman, 
J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 

Trustees. 

On  motion  of  Director  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the 
following  resolutions  were  \manimously  adopted. 

Resoh/ed,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  accept  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
unanimously  approve  the  recommendations  therein  contained; 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  Association 
of  the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  National  Educational  Association  hereby  accepts  the  charter 
granted  by  an  act  of  Congresss  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  United  States,"  passed  Jime  30,  1906,  and  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  meeting  be  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and  £de  with  the  recorder 
of  deeds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  verified  certificate  showing  the  acceptance  by  the 
Association  of  the  charter  granted  by  said  act. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  proposed  by-laws  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  on  July  6,  1905,  which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  journal 
of  said  meeting,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  to  take  effect  immediately. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  adopt  as  its  corporate  seal  a  circle  containing  the 
title  "National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  dates  "  1857-1907." 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  do  now  proceed  to  elect  officers,  and  to  organize 
under  the  Charter  granted  by  the  Act  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman  stated  as  the  next  order  of  business  the  election  of  three  trustees  to 
fill  vacancies  as  follows: 
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One  Trustee  to  succeed  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  for  the  term  to  expire  1910. 
One  Trustee  to  succeed  N.  C.  Dougherty,  resigned,  for  the  term  to  expire  190S. 
One  Trustee  to  succeed  Albert  G.  Lane,  deceased,  for  the  term  of  three  days  to  expire 
July  II,  1907. 

On  motion,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  New  York,  was  unanimously  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  the  term  to  expire  July,  19 10. 

The  names  of  C.  G.  Pearse,  of  Wisconsin,  and  £.  G.  Cooley,  of  Illinois,  were  put  in 
nomination  to  succeed  N.  C.  Dougherty,  resigned.  An  election  by  ballot  was  ordered. 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut,  and  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  of  California,  acted  as  tellers. 
The  ballot  resulted  i^  C.  G.  Pearse  receiving  fifteen  votes  and  £.  G.  Cooley  fourteen. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  election  of  C.  G.  Pearse  as  trustee  to  succeed  N.  C. 
Dougherty,  resigned,  for  the  term  to  expire  1908. 

H.  B.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  was  on  motion  elected  to  succeed  Albert  G.  Lane,  deceased, 
for  a  term  of  three  days  to  expire  Thursday,  July  1 1,  1907. 

The  following  communication  was  read  by  the  secretary: 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  8,  1907 
To  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary,  National  Educational  Association, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a  petition  signed  by  twenty-eight 
prominent  educators,  who  are  active  members  of  the  National  Exlucational  Association^ 
askine  the  privilege  of  organizing  a  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education,  and  to  request  that 
you  will  present  this  petition  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  action  during  the  present  convention  of  the  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

Dick  J.  Crosby,- 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Wa^ngton,  D.  C. 

APPLICATION 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

In  view  of  the  widespread  and  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of  rural  schools 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  allied  subjects 
of  nature-study  and  school-gardening  in  the  colleges  ana  public  schools  of  this  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  faet  that  there  is  now  no  national  organization  of  teachers  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  rational  methods  of  instruction  in  these  subjects,  the  undersigned  active  members 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  respectfully  request  permission  to  form  a  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education  co-ordinate  with  the  other  regularly  constituted 
departments  of  this  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  L.  Alger,  principal,  Vermont  Academy,  Saxtons  River,  Vt. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews,  chancellor,  State  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Brown  Ayres,  president.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  director,  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal,  Hyannis  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  professor  of  botany,  university  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

E.  C.  Bishop,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Ernest  Burnham,  director,  rural  school  department.  Western  State  Normal  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterpield,  president,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

W.  T.  Carrington,  state  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Fassett  O.  Cotton,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dick  J.  Crosby,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agnculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Delos  Fall,  professor  of  chemistry,  Albion  CoUege,  Albion,  Mich. 

H.  B.  Frissell,  principal  of  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

Frank  H.  Hall,  secretary,  Illinois  Farmers  Institute,  Aiut>ra,  111. 

L.  D.  Harvey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

W.  M.  Hays,  assistant  secretary  of  agriciilture,  Washhigton,  D.  C. 

R.  H.  Jesse,  president.  State  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

J.  Y.  JoYNER,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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O.  J.  Kern,  superintendent  of  schools,  Winnebago  Co.,  Rockford,  HL 

John  R.  Kirk,  president,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

William  R.  Lazenby,  professor  of  horticultural  forestry,  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  O. 
Thos.  C.  Miller,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  Charleston,  West  Va. 
J.  L.  Snyder,  president.  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
W.  J.  Stevens,  principal,  Eugene  Field  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A.  B.  Storhs,  president,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Geo.  H.  Whitcher,  superintendent  of  schools,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

On  motion,  the  petition  was  received  and  authority  was  granted  to  the  petitioners 
to  organize  a  new  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  kno¥m  as 
The  Department  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  conununication  from  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  Professional  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers.  This 
communication  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  report  of  the  Committee  with 
the  request  that  it  be  printed  and  that  appropriation  be  made  for  certain  expenses  which 
had  already  been  incurred  by  the  Committee.  On  motion,  the  communication  and  accom- 
panjring  report  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  new  Board  of  Directors. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Director  James  H.  Canfield,  of  New  York, 
submitting  a  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation  of  the  relations 
of  the  home  to  the  school  and  of  home  economics.  On  motion  of  A.  H.  Chamberlain  the 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  of  the 
National  Council. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  President  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary, 
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The  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association 
for  the  year  1907-8  was  called  to  order  by  President  E.  G.  Cooley,  at  4:30  p.  m.,  July  12, 
1907,  in  Children's  Hall,  Temple  Auditorium,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  following  Directors  responded  to  the  call  of  the  roll: 

E,  G.  Cooley,  Illinois;  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Pennsylvania;  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain, California;  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota;  J.  M.  Green,  New  Jersey;  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
Missouri;  Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  Pennsylvania;  George  B.  Cook,  Arkansas;  James  A. 
Barr,  Califorma;  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  Colorado;  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Connecticut;  Miss 
Clem  Hampton,  Florida;  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  Idaho;'  Thomas  A,  Mott,  Indiana; 
John  D.  Benedict,  Indian  Territory;  John  MacDonald,  Kansas;  W.  H.  Bartholomew, 
Kentucky;  David  MacKenzie,  Michigan;  S.  L.  Heeter,  Minnesota;  John  R.  Kirk, 
Missouri;  Oscar  J.  Craig,  Montana;  George  L.  Towne,  Nebraska;  W.  H.  Decker, 
New  Mexico;  N.  C.  MacDonald,  North  DakoU;  Henry  G.  Williams,  Ohio;  E.  E.  Balcomb, 
Oklahoma;  John  Morrow,  Pennsylvania;  D.  B.  Johnson,  South  Carolina;  I.  C.  McNeill, 
Tennessee;  Cree  T.  Work,  Texas;  William  Allison,  Utah;  Charles  P.  Cary,  Wisconsin, 
Estelle  Reel,  Wyoming. 

Directors  present,  thirty-three. 

President  Cooley:  The  first  order  of  business  is  a  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  concerning  the  report  of  the  Committee  oil  the  Professional 
Preparation  of  Teachers  which  was  referred  to  that  department  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  its  meeting  July  8,  with  request  that  it  be  reported  back  to  this  Board  at  this  time  with 
recommendations. 

The  secretary  read  the  communication  as  follows : 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

The  Departments  of  Secondary  Education  of  Normal  Schools,  and  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion have  had  under  consideration  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Secondary 
Department  at  its  meeting  in  Asbury  Park,  July,  1905,  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
Secondary  Schools  and  said  departments  jointly  recommend  that  the  rejwrt  be  approved 
and  ordered  printed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  both  in  the  volume  of  Proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  and  also  in  pamphlet  form  convenient  for  distribution.  Also  that  an  appropriation 
of  $30  be  made  to  reimburse  the  committee  for  clerical  expenses  in  preparing  the  report. 

(Signed)  Eugene  W.  Lyttle, 

President,  Department  of  Secondary  Education. 

Director  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky:  I  move  that  the  recommendation  be  con- 
curred in,  that  the  report  be  printed  as  recommended.  The  motion  was  carried,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Shepard  reported  that  the  following  resolutions  and  request  for  an  appro- 
priation had  been  referred  to  this  Board  by  the  Active  Members  of  the  Association  as 
follows: 

Extract  from  minutes  of  meeting  of  active  members  held  July  10,  inst. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution  and  moved  its  adoption: 

Whereas,  The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  session  November, 
1906,  took  action  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  university  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  federal  government,  and  appointed  a  permanent  committee  to  aid  the 
cause  and  to  present  the  matter  to  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  to  urge  the 
naming  of  a  committee  instructed  to  co-operate  in  securing  a  national  university,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
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leafiBrm  the  previous  declarations  of  this  Association  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
graduate  university  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  express  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
university,  or  some  form  of  organization  that  shall  utilize  for  research  the  facilities  assembled 
in  Washington,  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  federal  government;  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association  to  promote  the  cause;  and  that 
an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $500  be  recommended  to  the  directors  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.    On  motion,  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  new  Board  of  Directors  with  the  request  that  the  desired  appropriation  of  $500  be 
granted  for  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 
•        •..•••.•••■*...• 

DiSEGTOR  J.  M.  Green,  of  New  Jersey:  I  move  that  this  matter  be  laid  over  imtil 
the  next  meeting  and  that  when  presented  again  it  be  accompanied  by  a  review  of  what 
the  Association  has  already  done  in  the  direction  of  the  resolution  presented.  I  know  that 
there  was  for  many  years  a  standing  committee  on  this  subject  and  that  much  work  was 
done.  Doubtless  a  review  of  the  work  of  this  conmiittee  would  be  a  valuable  guide. 
(Seconded.) 

Director  O.  J.  Craig,  of  Montana:  This  movement  comes  from  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  was  adopted  by  that  Association  at  its  session  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  November  last.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  secure  the 
indorsement  and  co-operation  of  the  National  Education  Association  as  stated  by 
President  Baker,  of  Colorado,  yesterday  in  the  meeting  of  Active  Members. 

Director  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri:  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  postpone  will 
not  prevail,  but  that  action  may  be  deferred  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Appropriations  be  received  since  the  matter  will  be  included  in  that  report. 

The  motion  to  postpone  until  the  next  meeting  was  withdrawn  by  Director  Green 
with  consent  of  the  one  who  seconded  the  motion.  It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that 
action  on  the  matter  be  delayed  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  National  Council  had  been  presented. 

Director  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania:  Section  eight  of  the  newly  adopted 
charter  of  the  Association  provides  that  the  principal  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  requirements  for  all 
associations  or  corporations  organized  by  special  act  of  Congress.  This  does  not,  however, 
prevent  the  Association  from  maintaining  an  office  or  offices  elsewhere  within  the  United 
States  for  the  transaction  of  business  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  or 
otherwise  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws.  I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution  and 
am  authorized  to  state  that  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  has  kindly  tendered  the  use  of  his  residence 
on  Fairmont  Street  in  the  city  of  Washington  as  the  principal  office  of  the  Association: 

Resohfedf  That  pursuant  to  section  eight  of  the  charter,  1360  Fairmont  Street,  N. 
W.,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  desig^nated  as,  the  principal 
office  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Honoraole 
W.  T.  Harris  be  requested  and  authorized  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Association 
having  charge  of  such  office. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Director  Cbas.  H.  ELeyes,  of  Connecticut:  I  move  that  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  be  continued  in  the  city  of 
Winona,  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  as  heretofore,  and  that  this  office  shall  be  the  executive 
office  of  the  Association.    The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Director  Scecaeffer:  The  following  resolution  should  be  acted  upon  at  this  time 
in  order  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  active 
members  yesterday. 
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Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  requested  to  have  prepared  a  suitable  design 
for  the  corporate  seal  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
submit  the  same  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  held  in  July,  1908. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 
President  Cooley:   The  Secretary  will  read  a  communication  from  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication: 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  National  Educational  A ssociationf  Los  Angeles,  California: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  directed  by  the  National  Council  of  Eklucation  to  submit  through  you 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  and 
Appropriations  of  said  Council. 

This  report  has  been  duly  accepted  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council. 

(Signed)  '  J.  W.  Cami, 

Secretary,  National  Council  of  Education. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Committee  on  investigations  and  appropriations  submits  the  following  report 
on  such  matters  as  have  been  regularly  brought  before  it  and  recommends  that  investiga- 
tions be  made  on  each  subject  mentioned  below.  The  Committee  also  recommends 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  in 
order  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  each  of  the  several  committees  suggested. 

(i)  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  appropriated  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  contemporary  judgment  as 
to  the  culture  element  in  education,  and  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  combined 
school  and  college  course  and  that  the  president  of  the  Council  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  make  a  report  at  some  future  time  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  on  this 
subject. 

(2)  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
«ury,  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  to  investigate  and  submit  a  tentative  report  on  a  system  of  teaching 
morals  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  for  Rural 
Schools  ana  that  the  present  committee  of  five  be  reduced  to  three  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  Council. 

(4)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Council  to  consider  and 
make  a  preliminary  report  on  the  shortage  in  the  supplv  of  teachers,  conditions,  causes 
and  remedies,  and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  («5oo),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 

(5)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Council  to  consider  and 
make  a  preliminary  report  on  provisions  for  exceptional  children  in  the  public  schools 
and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundrea  dollars  ($500),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman, 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Lorenzo  D.  Harvey, 

CommiUee. 

Director  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  of  the  Council  be  received,  and  that  the  several 
committees  recommended  be  authorized  and  the  corresponding  appropriations  granted. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Director  George  B.  Cook,  of  Arkansas. 

Secretary  Shepard:  I  desire  to  ask  if  the  first  resolution  does  not  have  reference 
to  the  same  subject  as  is  under  consideration  by  a  committee  now  in  existence  of  which 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  is  chairman.  This  committee  made  a  report  of  progress  at 
the  Asbury  Park  meeting,  but  has  never  been  discharged.  Will  there  not  be  confusion  if 
a  new  committee  is  created  while  the  former  one  is  in  existence  ? 

Director  Greenwood:  I  am  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  committee  of  which 
President  Eliot  is  chairman.    This  committee  was  appointed  in  1903  to  report  on  the 
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advisability  of  an  investigation  proposed  by  President  Baker  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
concerning  the  contemporary  judgment  as  to  the  culture  element  and  economy  of  time  in 
education.  The  committee  was  unable  to  determine  just  what  President  Baker  had  in 
mind  as  the  field  for  the  proposed  investigation.  The  committee  made  what  it  considered 
as  a  final,  but  not  unanimous,  report  at  the  Asbury  Park  meeting.  It  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  by  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  to  appoint  a  new 
committee  of  which  President  Baker  ought  to  be  chairman. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  each  recommendation  of  the  report  should  be  voted 
upon  separately. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  ordered  that  the  recommendation  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Investigation  into  the  "Contemporary  Judgement  as  to  the  Culture 
Element  in  Education  and  the  Time  That  Should  Be  Devoted  to  Combined  School  and 
College  Courses"  be  approved  and  that  $500  be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
committee. 

On  motion  of  Director  Estelle  Reel,  of  Wyoming,  recommendation  No.  2  was  approved 
and  $500  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report  on 
a  "System  of  Teaching  Morals  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States." 

On  motion  of  Director  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Kentucky,  recommendation  No.  3 
was  adopted  and  the  sum  of  $500  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  "Industrial 
Education  for  Rural  Schools,"  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  present  committee  of  five 
should  be  reduced  to  a  committee  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Council. 

On  motion,  recommendation  No.  4  was  adopted  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee 
be  ^p<nnted  by  the  president  of  the  Council  to  report  on  the  "Shortage  in  the  Supply 
of  Teachers,  Conditions,  Causes,  and  Remedies,"  and  that  the  sum  of  $500  be  appro- 
priated for  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 

On  motion,  recommendation  No.  5,  providing  for  a  committee  to  report  on  "Provisions 
for  Exceptional  Children  in  Public  Schools,"  and  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  expenses 
of  the  committee  was  approved. 

On  motion  of  Director  Greenwood  the  Committee  on  the  Investigation,  proposed  by 
President  Baker,  as  to  the  culture  element  in  education  of  which  President  Eliot  was  chair- 
man was  discharged. 

On  motion  of  Director  Greenwood  the'  resolution  concerning  an  appropriation  for 
the  expenses  of  a  committee  on  a  national  university  was  again  taken  up  for  consideration. 
President  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  being  present,  was  recognized 
by  the  chair  and  made  a  brief  explanation  of  the  purposes  of  the  prop>osed  investigation 
and  urged  favorable  action  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  active  members  that  the  pro- 
posed committee  be  appointed  and  the  sum  of  $500  be  appropriated  for  their  expenses. 

Following  a  discussion  by  Directors  Prince,  of  Massachusetts;  Greenwood,  of  Mis- 
souri; Towne,  of  Nebraska,  jmd  Craig,  of  Montana,  the  motion  of  Director  Green  of 
New  Jersey  was  renewed  that  action  on  the  question  be  deferred  for  one  year.  This 
motion  being  put  to  vote  was  lost. 

On  motion  of  Director  O.  J.  Craig,  of  Montana,  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  active 
members  was  approved  and  $500  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  a  Committee  on  a 
National  University  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  chairman  announced  that  the  next  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  a  trustee 
to  serve  four  years  to  succeed  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  whose  term  expires  at  this  meeting. 

Director  T.  A.  Mott,  of  Indiana,  nominated  H.  B.  Brown  to  succeed  himself  as  trustee 
for  the  term  to  expire  191 1.  Director  Craig,  of  Montana,  seconded  the  nomination  and 
moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  H. 
B.  Brown  to  succeed  himself.  This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  The  ballot  was 
so  cast,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  declared  duly  elected. 

The  chairman  announced  the  next  order  of  business  to  be  the  election  of  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  succeed  W.  T.  Harris,  term  expired. 
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L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin,  and  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  nominated  for 
this  office. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  directors  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Directors  C.  P.  Gary,  of  Wisconsin,  and  E.  O.  Lyte,  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  to  act  as  tellers.  The  ballot  resulted  in  W.  T.  Harris 
receiving  nineteen,  and  L.  D.  Harvey  fifteen,  votes. 

On  motion,  of  Director  Green  of  New  Jersey,  W.  T.  Harris  was  declared  unanimously 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  succeed  himself. 

President  Cooley  named  as  a  committee  on  nominations  of  members  of  the  National 
Council  to  fill  vacancies:  Directors  J.  M.  Greenwood,  of  Missouri;  Charles  H.  Keyes, 
of  Connecticut;  O.  J.  Craig,  of  Montana;  William  Allison,  of  Utah,  and  T.  A.  Mott,  of 
Indiana.    The  Committee  on  request  of  its  chairman  were  excused  to  prepare  their  report. 

President  Cooley  announced  the  next  order  of  business  to  be  the  consideration  of 
Invitations  for  the  next  convention. 

On  motion,  the  usual  roll  call  of  states  was  dispensed  with  and  the  chairman  was 
directed  to  recognize  a  representative  from  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

President  F.  H.  Haserot,  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  was  introduced  by 
President  Cooley  and  addressed  the  convention  at  some  length  extending  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  various  organizations  of  that 
city  and  of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  hold  the  next  annual  convention  in  that  city. 

After  brief  discussion  on  motion  of  Director  Henry  G.  Williams,  of  Ohio,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Directors  favors  holding  the  next  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  provided  railway,  hotel, 
and  other  arrangements  are  made  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  also  provided 
that  if  the  Executive  Committee  find  it  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory  railway  rates 
and  other  arrangements  for  a  meeting  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  select  some  other  place. 

Following  this  action  Director  C.  P.  Cary,  of  Wisconsin,  announced  that  the  city 
of  Milwaukee  desired  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  hold  the  convention 
for  1909  in  that  city. 

Director  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  of  Colorado,  announced  that  Denver  invited  the  Direc- 
tors to  select  that  city  for  the  convention  in  1909. 

Director  John  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  announced  that  Kansas  City  would  invite  the 
Association  to  hold  its  meeting  in  that  city  in  1910. 

Director  W.  R.  Hatfield,  of  Illinois,  announced  that  Chicago  would  like  to  have  the 
convention  for  1913. 

President  Cooley  announced  communications  as  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  the  Department  of  Manual 

Training: 

N.  E.  A.  Headquarters,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11,  1907. 
Mr,  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  National  Education  Association,  City: 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  respectfully  inform  you  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department 
of  Manual  Training  to  create  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  subject  of 
courses  of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  to  make  request  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
an  appropriation  of  $300  to  $500  to  defray  necessary  expenses. 

This  action  will  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  following  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  meeting  of  the  department  this  Thursday  morning.  It  is  probable  that  a  committee 
will  present  the  matter  in  person  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  Thursday  after- 
noon. Frank  M.  Leavitt 

President,  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

REPORT  or  CX)MinTTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  MANUAL-TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  NOW  IN  SESSION,  JULY    II,    1907 

Whereas,  The  accumulative  work  of  the  department  during  the  last  two  years 
seeking  a  more  rational  statement  of  courses  of  manual  training,  seems  now  to  indicate  a 
necessity  for  some  definite  work  by  a  special  committee. 
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Be  it  therefoTB  resolved,  That  the  manual-training  department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  now  in  session,  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  data  of  the  manual-training  work  done  thruout  this  country,  that 
suggestive  courses  adaptable  to  various  conditions  found  therein,  may  be  formulated  by 
them. 

Further  be  it  resolved,  That  this  committee  consist  of  three  persons  now  actively  engaged 
in  manual  training,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a 
teacher  of  art,  a  child's  study  specialist,  a  grade  teacher,  and  a  representative  from  such 
other  departments  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  aforesaid  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  department. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  committee  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  jrears,  being 
requested  to  make  a  preliminary  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  department  to 
make  formal  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  for  an  appropriation 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  M.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Chairman, 

August  Ahrens,  Warrensbiu^,  Mo. 

Ada  F.  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Committee  on  Resolutions, 

DiKECTOR  Cree  T.  Work,  of  Texas:  I  have  been  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Manual  Tt'aining  Department  to  urge  favorable  action  on  the  report  which  you  have 
just  received  from  that  department 

On  motion,  the  application  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  was  received  and 
approved  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  desired  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training  and  that  $500,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, be  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  that  committee. 

Director  £.  Oram  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  presented  the  following  petition  and 
urged  its  adoption  by  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Whereas,  At  a  conference  held  February  25, 1907,  between  the  officers  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  representatives  of  six  national  organizations  of  women — 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  the  Associa^ 
tion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  National  Cotmcil  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women — the  desirability  of  co-operation  was 
recognized  and  certain  "suggestions  of  principles  of  united  work  for  the  organizations 
represented"  adopted;   and. 

Whereas,  At  said  conference  a  conmiittee  consisting  of  W.  W.  Stetson,  J.  W.  Olsen, 
E.  H.  Mark,  Miss  M.  M.  Abbott,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Scott,  Mrs.  Susanna  Fry,  Mrs.  Georse  C. 
Sikes,  Mrs.  Henry  Solomon,  and  Miss  £.  A.  Sharp  was  appointed  to  formulate  the  follow- 
ing petition: 

"We  petition  the  National  Educational  Association  to  provide  for  the  organization 
of  a  department,  to  be  known  as  the  Educational  Department  of  National  Organizations 
of  Women,  in  order  that,  by  meeting  each  year  with  the  National  Educational  Association, 
these  national  societies  of  women  may  co-operate  more  successf  iilly  with  each  other  and  with 
the  educators  of  the  coimtry  in  bringing  the  home  and  the  school  into  more  helpful  relation;" 

Therefore,  we  the  undersigned  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
respectfully  urge  that  the  said  petition  be  granted  and  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
organization  of  the  department. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  L.  E.  Wolfe 

J.  D.  Burks  J.  W.  Olsen  E.  C.  Moore 

C.  G.  Pearse  A.  W.  Clancy  Ella  Flagg  Young 

J.  F.  Millspaugh  E.  O.  Vaile  Charles  H.  Keyes 

James  H.  Baker  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  E.  O.  Lyte 

J.  A.  Shawan  E.  G.  Cooley  R.  G.  Boone 

O.  S.  Westcott  J.  M.  Green  A.  O.  Thomas 

Ella  C.  Sullivan  James  H.  Van  Sickle  Henry  Suzzallo 

W.  H.  Elson  J.  A.  Wood  Alexis  F.  Lange 

Mary  G.  Bamum  G.  E.  Maxwell  H.  W.  Baker 
Helen  L.  Grenf ell 
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On  motioDi  the  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  approve  the  petition  and  to  authorize 
the  petitioners  to  organize  a  department  to  be  known  as  the  Educational  Department 
of  National  Organizations  of  Women. 

Director  John  MacDonald,  of  Kansas:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
in  Washington  in  1898,  they  adopted  certain  forms  of  spelling  for  twelve  words.  This 
action  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  seventeen.  I  think  there  are  three  members 
present  in  this  Board  of  Directors  who  were  present  at  that  meeting.  The  change  in 
spelling  at  that  time  affected  twelve  words.  I  now  propose  that  action  be  rescinded  so  f ar 
as  it  applies  to  three  of  the  twelve  words.  Nine  years  is  sufficiently  long  to  find  out  whether 
the  American  press  and  American  people  are  going  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  Washington  meeting.  During  these  nine  years  the  American  press  has 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  these  words.  I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution 
and  move  its  adoption: 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  be  hereby 
instructed  to  use  the  standard  spelling  in  the  printing  of  the  following  words  wherever 
they  may  occur  in  the  Proceedings  or  in  any  other  publications  of  the  Association:  Through 
in  all  its  compounds  and  variations;  Thorough  in  all  its  compounds  and  variations; 
Though  in  all  its  compounds  and  variations. 

The  resolution  of  Director  MacDonald  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  eight, 
thirteen  directors  not  voting. 

The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Elducation 
reported  through  its  chairman,  Charles  H.  Keyes,  of  Connecticut,  as  follows: 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Education  Association: 

Your  Committee  on  nominations  of  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
recommends  the  following: 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  191 2. 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  Illinois,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  19 12. 

James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colorado,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  191 2. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico,  California,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  191 2. 

James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  1913. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  Albany,  New  York,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  1913. 

£.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expires  1913. 

T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Indiana,  to  succeed  Calvin  N.  Kendall,  term  expires  191 2. 

George  B.  Cook,  Hot  Srings,  Arkansas,  to  succeed  A.  R.  Taylor,  Decatur,  Illinois, 
term  expires  19 13. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  succeed  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  deceased,  term  expires  1913. 

O.  J.  Craig,  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  succeed  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  term 
expires  1908. 

David  C.  Felmley,  Normal,  Illinois,  to  succeed  Albert  G.  Lane,  Chicago,  111., 
deceased,  term  expires  1908. 

David  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  to  succeed  Wm.  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
term  expires  1908. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Berkeley,  California,  to  succeed  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Chicago, 
III.,  deceased,  term  expires  1909. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  of  members  of  the  Council 
was  accepted  and  adopted  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected  to  the  several  terms 
indicated  in  the  report. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  Board  of  Directors  adjourned. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 

The  following  conmiittees  were  appointed  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  authorization  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  noted  in  fore- 
going minutes. 

COMMITTEE  ON  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of  California. 
James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Charles  Van  Hise,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

LoKENZO  D.  Harvey,  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  Stout  training  schools, 
Menominee,  Wis.,  chairman, 

EucER  Ellswosth  Brown,  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

0.  J.  Kern,  superintendent  of  schools,  Winnebago  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

COMMITTEE  ON  TEACHING  MORALS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

James  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  chairman. 
Clifford  W.  Barnes,  International  Committee  on  Moral  Training,  Lake  Forest, 
111.,  chairman. 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  superintendent  of  schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
William  L.  Bryan,  president  University  of  Indiana,  Bloommgton,  Ind. 
J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SHORTAGE  IN  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

1.  C.  McNeill,  superintendent  of  Schools,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  chairman. 
David  Felmley,  president  State  Normal  School,  Normal,  111. 
James  M.  Green,  principal  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Chas.  H.  Keyes,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

James  E.  Russell,  aean  of  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISIONS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 

CHILDREN 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  chairman. 

Andrew  W.  Edson,  associate  superintendent  of  city  schools.  New  York  City. 

Frank  Fitzpatrick,  93  Sumner  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  city  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lloyd  E.  Wolf,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A  committee  on  the  culture  element  in  education  and  also  a  committee  on  manual 
training  (to  be  ap|K>inted  by  the  Department  of  Manual  Training)  were  also  authorized 
but  the  names  of  the  appointees  had  not  been  received  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 


GENERAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 


REV.  ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Mr,  President,  and  Members  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

In  the  name  of  all  the  people  of  the  City  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  I 
extend  you  a  welcome  as  romantic  as  our  past,  as  warm  as  our  present,  and 
as  big  as  our  future.  Now  don't  get  our  present  and  future  transposed. 
We  have  been  homesick  for  you,  ever  since  you  came  and  went  away,  leaving 
memories  of  your  visit,  sweet  as  the  perfume  of  pressed  flowers  in  the  pages 
of  a  cherished  book.  We  have  made  ready  for  your  coming.  **  Wisdom 
hath  builded  her  house;  she  hath  also  furnished  her  table;  she  crieth  upon 
the  highest  places  of  the  city.  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither."  And 
you  have  heard,  and  understock!,  and  come.  ''As  for  him  that  is  void  of 
understanding,"  she  saith  to  him,  "Come  eat  of  my  bread."  And  I  am  here 
to  partake  of  her  feast  of  good  things.  Some  of  you,  who  came  early,  made 
the  mistake  of  bringing  your  own  climate  along  with  you.  You  should  not 
have  done  that.  We  have  a  much  better  one  for  you — one  of  our  own  inven- 
tion. At  least,  it  has  been  charged  that  we  invent  a  great  deal  of  it.  We 
acknowledge  that  we  do  manufacture  it.  The  formula  is  very  simple.  You 
take  all  the  best  climates  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  take  out  the  best  of  them 
at  the  best  season  of  the  best  year,  blend  them;  refine  them  a  little,  and  you 
have  a  fair  imitation  of  California  climate  at  its  worst.  It  is  not  protected  by 
patent,  but  it  is  forbidden  to  manufacture  it  outside  of  the  State.  I  would 
tell  you  more  about  our  climate,  but  being  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  I  am  ham- 
pered by  rigid  limitations,  and  cannot  speak  freely  and  broadly  as  I  should. 

It  is  a  joy,  spiced  with  a  thrill  of  adventure,  to  meet  a  school  teacher  in 
vacation.  It  is  like  meeting  a  lion  in  the  jungle,  whom  you  used  to  tease  in 
his  cage.  You  are  genuinely  glad  to  see  him,  but  you  wonder  about  two 
things — ^if  he  remembers,  and  if  he  harbors  resentment.  My  school  days 
were  ended,  happily  for  you,  before  any  of  you  were  bom.  If  you  will  promise 
to  say  nothing  about  it  outside  this  auditorium,  that  the  schools  may  not 
suffer  thereby,  I  will  confess  that  I  am  a  product  of  the  public  schools.  They 
were  not  so  remarkable  for  their  productions  in  those  days  as  they  have  since 
become.  I  roust  have  been  one  of  the  by-products.  The  high  school  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  was  my  college.  I  knew  so  much  when  I  was  graduated 
from  that  institution,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  all  away  with  me.    Consequently, 
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I  have  been  going  back  to  the  public  schools  for  the  rest  of  it  ever  since.  I 
went  from  school  straight  into  the  army.  War  seemed  so  calm  and  tranquil 
and  peaceful  after  my  stormy  school  days.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  go  from 
Corporal  Punishment  to  Corporal  Atkins.  Every  teacher  who  had  a  part  in 
directing  my  education  ought  to  have  a  war  pension  from  the  government. 
I  think  a  dollar  a  minute  would  be  about  right.  My  first  teacher,  Ephraim 
Hinman,  is  now  living  here  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is  a  Methodist,  and  that 
great  church  ought  to  make  a  bishop  of  him^  for  his  grandly  successful  work 
among  the  heathen.  I  don't  see  why  they  haven't  done  so.  Perhaps  they 
found  out  that  I  was  one  of  his  converts.  I  was  a  maverick  when  I  started 
to  school,  all  right,  but  successive  dynasties  of  instructors  put  the  proper  brand 
all  over  me,  before  I  was  finally  broken  to  the  yoke  and  plow.  I  wasn't  pro- 
fessedly a  believer  in  corporal  punishment.  But  I  was  better  than  most 
professors  and  nominal  believers.  I  practiced  the  doctrine  right  along.  At 
least,  I  lived  up  to  it.  It  did  me  good  and  does  me  good  unto  this  day.  It 
makes  a  great  many  things  beautifully  clear  to  me.  *'Now  no  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,"  says  the  great  Apostle,  **but  grievous." 
I  don't  need  any  commentary  on  that  passage.  I  am  a  seminary  exegete 
on  that  part  of  the  epistle.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  all  my  chastisements  at 
school  are  at  this  day  among  my  most  joyous  memories.  I  laugh  every  time 
I  think  of  one.  Not  so  much  about  the  whipping,  as  over  the  recollection  of 
the  jolly  good  old  time  I  had  earning  it.  I  was*  recklessly  happy  as  a  man 
who  is  acquiring  the  gout  for  his  grandsons.  But  all  that  went  in  the  curric- 
ulum. My  school  days  were  happy,  seriously  speaking.  I  was  a  happy 
boy.  All  the  year  round  I  was  happy.  And  in  the  loyal,  tender,  loving 
niches  of  my  heart  I  have  builded  the  fairest  shrines  my  affection  can  fashion, 
wherein  I  have  placed  the  images  of  the  saints  who  were  my  school  teachers. 
Some  of  them  are  living;  some  are  dead;  the  living  are  all  old  and  gray. 
But  there,  where  I  alone  can  see  them,  they  are  all  living;  they  are  all 
young,  with  the  morning  light  of  love  and  enthusiasm  shining  in  their 
faces.  Memory  makes  them  beautiful,  and  the  years  cluster  about  their 
brows  like  stars.  For  their  sakes  you  are  all  young  and  fair  and  good,  and 
with  my  own  dear  teachers  standing  in  my  thought  for  every  one  of  you,  I  bid 
you  welcome — welcome — welcome. 


RESPONSE 

W.   T.   HARRIS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Burdette,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Los  Angeles: 

1  am  requested  by  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  return  thanks  for  the  words  of  cordial  welcome  to  which  we  have 
just  now  listened.  I  desire  to  tell  you  how  glad  we  are  to  come  to  California 
and  to  Los  Angeles.  We  teachers  of  the  East  and  the  North  and  the  South  and 
of  the  Mountain  States  see  a  very  great  career  for  education  in  California. 
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We  see  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  California  to  solve  great  problems  in  agriculture 
and  in  manufactures.  You  will  solve  the  problem  that  deals  with  irregulari- 
ties in  water  supply.  The  arid  regions  to  the  east  of  you,  stretching  for  1,500 
miles,  furnish  one  part  of  this  problem,  while  your  most  immediate  problem 
lies  in  the  sequence  of  wet  and  dry  seasons,  each  separated  in  such  a  way  that 
the  one  does  not  aid  the  other  except  by  the  device  of  storing  up  the  water  of 
the  rainy  season  for  irrigation  of  the  crops  that  are  to  grow  in  the  dry  season. 
You  are  collecting  a  body  of  knowledge  as  to  the  proper  amounts  of  water  to 
use  in  producing  the  various  crops;  and  you  are  using  the  new  discovenes  as 
to  the  introduction  of  nitric  acid  into  the  soil  by  means  of  the  microbe  that 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants. 

I  am  proud  of  our  national  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  labora- 
tories connected  with  its  several  bureaus.  Its  policy  re-enforces  the  men  who 
have  genius  for  this  line  of  research  and  helps  to  organize  their  individual 
researches  into  a  united  endeavor.  Such  men  as  your  Burbank  and  his 
disciples — magic  workers  in  biology — are  thus  multiplied  and  made  more 
influential  thruout  wide  circles  of  agricultural  experiment. 

One  may  predict  that  you  will  soon  have  the  cactus  bearing  a  new  sort  of 
peach,  cherry,  pear,  or  plum  fruit  with  something  of  the  fig  in  its  nature,  and 
after  that  even  the  sagebrush  will  have  its  turn  of  developing  into  garden 
vegetables  of  surprising  excellence  and  abundance. 

When  I  first  began  to  know  of  maps  of  the  United  States,  in  the  period 
before  the  Mexican  War  of  1844-48,  we  used  to  see  the  words  "Great  American 
Desert"  covering  the  western  mountain  division  of  the  United  States  and 
extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  not  realized  then  that  the  prophecy 
of  Holy  Writ  "The  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose"  would  be  in  prospect 
of  applying  to  the  entire  Great  American  Desert  within  the  century. 

There  is  a  perpetual  degeneracy  going  on  in  agricultural  plants  when 
moved  beyond  their  line  of  best  climate.  The  garden  vegetables  prized  for 
their  sweet  juices,  their  sugar  and  starch,  lose  one  of  these  elements  and  grow, 
in  their  stead,  woody  fiber  when  carried  into  warmer  climates.  There  is  a 
greater  development  of  the  husks  and  hulls  and  shells  and  stringy  fibers  in 
place  of  succulent  and  highly  flavored  vegetable  tissues.  Your  California 
biologists  are  in  a  way  of  discovering  how  all  this  happens  and,  what  is  better, 
they  will  discover  how  to  restore  and  how  to  preserve  the  most  excellent 
qualities  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  eflfects  of  your  specializing  in  the 
biology  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  then  reach  far  beyond  your  borders,  and 
tendencies  to  degeneracy  will  be  checked  in  the  South  and  the  East,  as  well 
as  the  opposite  kinds  of  degeneracy  which  develop  in  the  cold  of  the  extreme 
northern  sections. 

California  will  also  solve  the  problem  of  manufacturing  by  transfer  of 
power  from  your  mountain  streams  for  long  distances.  It  will  add  new  in- 
dustrial devices  in  the  arts  as  well  as  in  agriculture.  Just  as  California  has 
developed  into  an  important  art  the  preservation  of  the  most  delicate  and 
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perishable  of  fruits,  all  of  which  is  managed  so  efl&ciently  that  cherries  go  in 
boxes  for  four  thousand  miles,  into  moist  climates,  and  do  not  decay,  but 
only  dry  up  after  weeks  of  storage;  so  these  other  important  arts  will  arise  here 
and  be  perfected  by  men  and  women  who  are  now  boys  and  girls  attending 
your  schools. 

The  education  of  the  directive  power  for  this  great  work  in  the  world  is 
progressing  in  your  schools  in  its  first  beginnings.  It  will  prevail  more  and 
more.  We  are  glad  to  know  the  teachers  who  are  to  do  the  training.  We 
thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


WHAT  CAN  THE  SCHOOLS  DO  TO  AID  THE  PEACE 

MOVEMENT  ? 

NATHAN    C.    SCHAEFFER,    STATE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  boy — ^with  one  excep- 
tion— the  girl.  As  soon  as  the  girl  takes  up  the  study  of  history,  she  begins 
to  wish  that  she  had  been  bom  a  boy.  Her  textbook  magnifies  the  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  devotes  very  little  space  to  the  deeds  of  women.  Gradually 
she  reaches  the  conviction  that  everything  great  and  heroic  belongs  to  the 
other  sex,  that  life  is  not  worth  living  unless  one  can  attain  military  glory, 
and  that  her  greatest  misfortune  is  to  have  been  born  a  girl. 

The  boy  is  apt  to  form  similar  ideals  from  the  textbooks  on  history  and 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  The  names  of  admirals  and  generals, 
the  battles  they  fought  and  the  victories  they  won,  the  causes  and  the  eflfects 
of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged,  constitute  a  very  large  part  of  the 
material  of  instruction.  The  examination  questions  which  are  supposed  to 
emphasize  the  most  important  portions  of  the  school  curriculum,  bristle  with 
wars  and  the  things  of  war.  The  boy  loves  power  and  admires  every  exhi- 
bition of  personal  and  national  strength;  he  admires  the  heroes  whose  names 
are  immortalized  upon  the  pages  of  history;  he  gradually  conceives  the  notion 
that  the  wearing  of  a  uniform,  the  carrying  of  a  sword  or  a  gun,  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  the  acquisition  of  military  renown,  are  essential  to  a  life  worth 
living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  textbooks,  our  examination?,  and  our  instruction 
should  glorify  the  arts  of  peace  above  the  art  of  war.  In  other  words,  history 
should  be  taught  from  a  more  rational  point  of  view.  Whilst  it  would  be 
wrong  to  minimize  the  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  it  will 
nevertheless  be  wise  to  emphasize  the  victories  of  peace  above  the  victories 
of  war,  and  to  teach  history  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  write  the  name 
of  the  poet,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the  educator,  the  jurist,  the 
statesman,  the  philanthropist  in  a  place  at  least  as  conspicuous  in  the  temple 
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of  fame  as  that  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  victorious  general  or  the  suc- 
cessful admiral. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  In  the  first  place,  let  us  instill  proper 
ideals  of  life  and  of  heroism.  The  pupil  can  be  led  to  see  that  Pasteur,  the 
scientist,  has  done  more  for  humanity  than  Napoleon,  the  destroyer  of  thou- 
sands; that  Carnegie,  the  philanthropist,  has  done  niore  for  civilization  than 
the  admiral  who  sinks  a  hostile  fleet;  that  the  men  who  by  experiments  upon 
their  own  bodies  showed  how  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  and  can  be  prevented 
were  as  great  heroes  as  any  soldiers  that  ever  faced  a  cannon's  mouth;  that  the 
woman  who  serves  in  the  hospital  as  a  nurse  displays  as  much  heroism  as 
the  officer  who  serves  his  country  in  time  of  war;  and  that  in  the  sight  of  God 
the  drying  of  a  tear  is  more  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.  As  soon  as  the  girl 
realizes  that  a  life  worth  living  does  not  turn  upon  fame  or  fortune  or  official 
position,  nor  even  upon  science  and  literature,  but  upon  the  personal  relations 
which  human  beings  sustain  to  one  another  and  to  their  Creator — as  soon  as 
she  grasps  the  truth  that  it  is  in  the  domain  of  personal  relations  where  woman 
truly  reigns  as  queen,  she  grows  proud  of  her  sex  and  no  longer  wishes  that  she 
had  been  bom  a  boy. 

In  the  next  place,  patriotism  should  never  be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the 
meanest  of  all  the  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  emphasize  the  maxim,  "My 
Country,  Right  or  Wrong,"  to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizen  will  resort  to 
anything  base  and  contemptible  for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  material  interests 
of  his  country.  Rulers  and  governments  hesitate  to  begin  an  unpopular  war. 
Our  teaching  of  history  should  create  the  kind  of  public  sentiment  that  will 
make  it  unpopular,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  ruler  or  a  government  to  wage  war 
except  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  law,  and  order  among  the  nations, 
especially  among  the  partially  civilized  tribes  in  distant  portions  of  the  globe. 

Whilst  the  teacher  is  inculcating  proper  ideals  of  patriotism,  heroism,  and 
public  service,  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  despise  not  only  the  bully  who  is 
ever  anxious  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  weaker  companions,  but  also  the  nation 
that  is  ever  ready  to  go  to  war  at  the  expense  of  weaker  nations.  Both  teacher 
and  pupil  should  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of  war.  First,  there 
is  the  war  for  tribute.  No  nation  can  now  afford  to  carry  on  war  for  blood 
money  under  the  guise  of  exacting  a  war  indemnity.  The  second  is  the  war 
for  booty  and  plimder,  such  as  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  robber  barons  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Third,  there  is  the  war  for  the  gratification  of  personal 
ambition,  such  as  the  wars  which  the  first  Napoleon  was  continually  waging. 
The  fourth  is  the  war  for  territorial  aggrandizement.  Of  this  kind  of  war 
our  country  has  not  always  been  guiltless.  No  teacher  in  the  classroom  and 
no  orator  on  memorial  day  or  the  Fourth  of  July  hits  the  mark  if  he  glorifies 
or  in  any  way  excuses  any  one  of  these  four  kinds  of  war. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  war  for  which  more  can  be  said.  One  of  these  is 
the  war  for  principle,  of  which  the  American  Revolution  was  a  type.  The 
other  is  a  war  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden,  the  defenceless. 
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like  the  Spanish-American  war.  In  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of  war  it 
is  well  to  point  out  both  sides  of  the  dispute  and  to  show  how  war  can  be 
avoided  by  the  peaceful  method  of  arbitration.  How  well-posted  we  all  are 
upon  every  war  that  our  people  have  waged;  how  little  we  know  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  international  disputes  which  have  been  settled  by  the 
peaceful  method  of  arbitration;  and  of  the  fourty-four  treaties,  some  between 
leading  nations,  like  England  and  France,  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  use  of  arbitration.  How  frequently  we  discuss  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  which  has  brought  us  again  and  again  to  the  brink  of  war; 
how  seldom  we  speak  of  the  arrangement  made  during  Monroe's  administra- 
tion for  the  limitation  of  armaments  along  our  Canadian  boundary — an 
arrangement  that  has  secured  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  spite  of  all  the  acute  disputes  which  have  arisen  since  the  War  of 
1812.  How  few  people  know  the  significance  of  The  Hague  Court,  for  whose 
sittings  Andrew  Carnegie  is  building  a  palace  to  cost  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars. 

The  teaching  of  history  can  be  made  to  culminate  in  the  proper  observance 
of  the  eighteenth  of  May  and  of  Washington's  birthday.  The  teachers  of 
France  have  resolved  to  observe  these  days  by  appropriate  exercises,  and  the 
schools  of  America  will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Third  Republic. 
The  publications  of  the  American  Peace  Society  furnish  abundant  material 
at  small  expense  for  the  proper  observance  of  the  eighteenth  of  May — the  day 
on  which  the  delegates  to  the  first  Hague  Conference  assembled — a  day  which 
certainly  marked  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  In  the  not  distant  future 
this  day  will  be  as  universally  observed  as  Arbor  Day  and  the  festival  days  of 
the  church  year.  Some  of.  the  colleges  now  observe  Washington's  birthday 
in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  sentiment  for  peace  and  justice  in  dealing 
with  other  nations.  Several  years  ago  at  the  Mohonk  Lake  Conference 
Chancellor  McCracken  pointed  out  that  the  most  popular  textbook  on  inter- 
national law  devotes  more  space  to  the  conduct  of  nations  in  time  of  war  than 
to  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  in  time  of  peace,  whilst  not  one  page  is 
devoted  to  the  ways  in  which  nations  may  avoid  war.  Since  that  meeting  a 
movement  for  the  study  of  international  arbitration  has  been  inaugurated  in 
most  of  our  colleges.  Just  as  the  light  which  first  illumines  the  mountain 
tops  gradually  reaches  the  valleys,  so  the  light  which  the  higher  institutions 
are  now  beginning  to  disseminate  will  gradually  illumine  the  teaching  of 
history  in  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 

We  hear  much  of  the  emancipation  of  the  high  school  from  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  college.  In  the  direction  of  fraternities,  festivities,  athletics, 
and  courses  of  study,  there  may  be  room  for  change,  but  I  hope  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  kind  of  history  which  our  colleges  now  teach  and  which  empha- 
sizes the  movements  for  the  uplifting  of  the  masses  will  replace  the  drum  and 
trumpet  sort  of  history  which  eventuates  in  hatred  of  redcoats,  distrust  of 
other  nations,  and  a  species  of  patriotism  that  is  the  meanest  of  all  the  virtues. 
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Peace  has  become  so  great  a  Shibboleth  that  the  introduction  of  rifle  prac- 
tice into  the  public  schools  is  now  advocated  as  a  peace  measure. 

The  experience  of  our  recent  wars  [it  is  held]  has  pointed  out  that,  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  case  of  war  in  getting  all  the  volunteers  that  the  country  requires,  and  they 
can  be  given  a  reasonable  amount  of  drill  in  a  few  weeks,  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to 
learn  to  shoot,  and  that  unless  they  can  shoot  accurately,  they  are  of  little  value  as  soldiers. 
If,  however,  the  young  men  who  are  graduating  from  our  high  schools  in  the  different  states 
should  be  skilled  riflemen,  the  country  can  rest  content  with  a  small  standing-army, 
knowing  that  in  case  of  war  it  can  put  into  the  field  at  short  notice  a  force  of  volunteers 
whose  skill  in  rifle  shooting  will  make  them  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  any  army  which  may  be 
brought  against  them.     The  system  is,  therefore,  a  great  factor  for  national  peace. 

As  a  teacher  from  the  state  which  William  Penn  founded,  I  must  put 
a  big  interrogation  point  after  this  theory.  Whenever  anything  goes 
wrong  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  people  look  to  the  school  for  a  rem- 
edy. If  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  are  correct,  there  were  6,258 
desertions  from  the  army  last  year,  and  out  of  a  total  of  24,083  enlist- 
ments not  more  than  8,848  were  re-enlistments.  The  invention  of 
smokeless  powder,  machine  gims,  and  modem  explosives,  and  service  in 
tropical  countries  have  robbed  the  occupation  of  the  soldier  of  its  former 
attractiveness.  The  fact  that  boys  at  the  age  of  thirteen  can  learn  to 
shoot  with  marvelous  accuracy  should  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  age,  and  even  earlier,  boys  can  be  taught  all  sorts  of  break- 
neck acrobatics;  no  one  would,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  may  thus  be 
acquired,  be  justified  in  advocating  the  introduction  of  either  acrobatics  or 
rifle  practice  into  the  curriculum  of  our  public  schools.  There  is  a  limitation 
to  the  kinds  of  skill  which  a  human  being  may  acquire,  and  the  development 
of  skill  in  these  directions  interferes  seriously  with  the  development  of  skill 
in  other  and  more  useful  lines.  The  development  of  skill  in  shooting  is 
desirable  on  the  part  of  those  who  join  the  army  or  the  state  constabulary;  but 
if  during  a  strike  every  striker  were  a  skilled  rifleman,  the  difl&culties  in  main- 
taining order  would  be  infinitely  multiplied.  It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of 
gratification  to  learn  from  the  secretary  of  war  that  no  scheme  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  policy  to  establish  a  system  of  rifle  practice  thruout  the  schools  of 
the  country  is  at  present  imder  consideration  by  the  War  Department. 

At  this  time  three  great  meetings  are  in  progress.  Delegates  from  every 
civilized  nation  are  in  session  at  The  Hague  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
evils  and  the  frequency  of  war  and  of  promoting  the  use  of  arbitration  as  a 
means  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  the  Jamestown  Exposition  advertises  the  greatest  military  and  naval 
display  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  time  of  peace.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  city  of  *  *  the  angels,"  the  association  which  represents  the  largest  body 
of  educators  in  the  world  has  met  to  discuss  the  latest  problems  in  education. 
Shall  we  plant  ourselves  on  the  side  of  peace  or  of  war  ?  Will  the  advocacy 
of  pe3.ce  raise  a  generation  of  weaklings?  Has  any  one  ever  dared  to  call 
William  Penn  a  weakling  ?    He  was  as  brave  and  courageous  as  his  father, 
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the  admiral.  Self-restraint  is  often  more  diflScult  than  combat.  Perhaps 
for  police  purposes,  if  not  for  national  protection,  we  shall  need  a  small  army 
and  a  navy  during  coming  centuries,  but  as  soon  as  the  three  and  a  half  millions 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  civilized  world  shall  begin  in  earnest  and 
with  skill  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  peace  and  the  principles  of  justice  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  treatment  of  weaker  nations,  we  may  hope  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments  and  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace  that  is  worthy  of  the  disciples  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

ALBERT  BOYNTON  STORMS,  PRESIDENT  OF  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE,  AMES,  IOWA 

Democracy  is  more  than  a  political  experiment.  It  is  the  latest  spiritual 
enterprise  of  the  ages.  Tho  not  yet  complete,  nor  yet  permanent,  democracy 
is  the  crowning  achievement  of  history.  Democracy  is  an  ideal,  a  leaven. 
It  is  not  to  be  identified  absolutely  with  any  particular  political  or  social 
organization.  It  is  a  spirit.  Democracy  means  "life  and  more  abundant 
life."  Destructively,  it  means  the  tearing  down  of  artificial  distinctions  and 
class  privileges.  Democracy  is  the  instinctive  foe  of  hereditary  and  caste 
prerogatives.  It  recognizes  no  oligarchy  but  that  of  individual  worth.  The 
French  Revolution  has  been  styled  the  French  Madness.  But  there  was  a 
philosophy  in  the  custom  of  democrats  in  addressing  one  another  as  "citizens," 
discarding  all  other  title.  Democracy  has  the  watchword  of  the  age  for  its 
own— Freedom  and  Opportunity. 

Constructively,  democracy  has  meant  carrying  to  the  people  as  a  whole 
the  prerogatives  of  power  and  of  privilege  heretofore  reserved  for  favored 
classes  of  individuals.  It  has  meant  extension  of  elective  franchise,  the 
protection  of  the  natural  rights  of  all  men  to  liberty  of  person  save  under 
restraint  by  process  of  law,  the  right  of  trial  by  their  peers,  the  freedom  of 
religion,  and  security  of  property.  Democracy  has  meant  the  right  of  any 
political  society  to  depose  its  existing  rulers  and  to  raise  others  in  their  places, 
to  freely  elect  their  legislative  and  representative  bodies  and  to  hold  the  power 
of  taxation  in  their  own  hands.  It  has  meant  freedom  of  industrial  oppor- 
timity  and  the  largest  possible  extension  of  educational  privileges. 

Democracy  is  pervasive.  It  illuminates.  It  challenges.  The  extension 
of  power  and  privilege  to  the  people  is  after  all  but  the  more  superficial  aspect 
of  Democracy.  Its  great  meaning  is  duty.  But  the  great  and  deep  and 
solemn  meaning  was  not  at  first  the  most  obvious.  Democracy's  first  appeal 
has  seemed  to  be  to  the  selfishness  of  the  people.  To  the  American  no  less 
than  to  the  French  revolutionists  democracy  appeared  to  spell  privilege, 
exemption  from  burdensome  taxes  and  oppressive  legislation  by  an  authority 
outside  of  themselves  or  of  their  election.  It  meant  the  breaking  of  yokes, 
emancipation  from  real  or  imagined  grievances.  The  first  attempt  at  a 
nation  in  the  confederation  of  states  was  a  ludicrous  failure — tho  a  necessary 
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Step  in  the  process  of  educating  a  people  to  self-government.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  of  a  central  and  efficient  authority  was  slow.  The 
sense  of  duty  follows  tardily  upon  the  heels  of  privilege.  But  democracy's 
great  and  deep  and  solemn  meaning  is  not  privilege  alone,  but  privilege  thru 
duty  and  duty  beyond  privilege. 

Prophets  of  evil  have  not  been  wanting.  The  irresistible  political  and 
social  tendencies  of  the  age,  the  imderlying  gulf  streams,  are  towards  democ- 
racy. But  men  whose  political  optimism  is  sound  concerning  the  past  political 
history  of  the  race  are  pessimistic  in  the  presence  of  the  democratic  tendency 
of  this  age  and  look  upon  democracy  with  undisguised  apprehension  and 
suspicion.  Lecky,  in  his  Democracy  and  Liberty,  sees  in  democracy  itself  the 
doom  of  liberty,  except  democracy  be  curbed  and  limited.  He  looks  upon 
democracy  much  as  Alexander  Hamilton  did  upon  the  type  of  democracy 
prevalent  in  America  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Revolution — 
as  a  "disease."  Lecky  regards  the  democratic  theory  of  government  as 
reversing  all  the  pasF  experiences  of  mankind,  that  superiority  and  competence 
lie  with  the  few,  not  the  many;  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  is  but  to 
place  government  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  the  least  enlightened 
classes;  in  short,  that  democracy  means  government  by  the  mob,  by  the  least 
fit,  and  that  it  seeks  increased  capacity  for  good  government  in  the  repre- 
sentative body  by  the  foolish  expedient  of  increasing  the  amoimt  of  ignorance 
in  the  elective  body.  Lecky  points  out  the  tendency  of  democracy  to  produce 
inequitable  taxation  bv  placing  the  power  of  voting  taxes  in  the  hands  of  one 
class  which  another  class  must  almost  exclusively  pay;  the  chief  taxpayers, 
"being  completely  swamped,"  are  for  "all  practical  purposes  completely 
disfranchised."'  He  also  adverts  to  the  instability  of  democratic  governments. 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  told  the  English  embassador  in  1872  that  the 
United  States  could  not  endure,  "since  a  republican  government  had  never 
been  known  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  where  the  territory  was  not  limited 
and  concentered."*  It  was  one  of  Lincoln's  grave  and  statesmanlike  utterances, 
that  "it  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether  any  government,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its  own 
existence  in  great  emergencies."^ 

These  critics  of  democracy  are  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  court  nor  their 
warnings  disregarded.  It  still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  governments 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  can  "long  endure." 

THE  ETHICS  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Critics  like  Lecky,  however,  overlook  the  fundamental  ethical  principles 
of  democracy.  Enlightened  democracies  are  not  governed  by  the  least  fit, 
the  ignorant,  the  incompetent.    They  are  governed  by  majorities,  and  majori- 

*  Democracy  and  Uberty,  I,  p.  3a. 

■  Hart,  Formatum  of  ike  Union,  pp.  loor  xoz. 

>  Mosae,  Li/4  of  lAncoin,  II,  pp.  393,  ^94. 
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ties  are  secured  by  ideas  and  by  policies  crystallized  into  political  party  plat- 
forms. There  is  no  school  of  political  science  so  important  and  so  puissant 
as  the  actual  discussion  of  living  issues  by  the  people  under  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility fot  political  action.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  the  voter  is  sobering 
and  educative.  In  the  end,  and  with  a  serious  and  earnest  people,  governing 
majorities  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  sound  judgment  and  enlightened 
conscience  of  the  people  or  lose  supremacy.  "All  such  questions,"  said 
Lincoln,  referring  to  temperance,  slavery,  etc.,  "must  find  lodgment  with 
the  most  enlightened  souls  who  stamp  them  with  their  approval.  In  God's 
own  time  they  will  be  organized  into  law  and  then  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
our  institutions."* 

There  is  a  finality  about  the  ultimate  decree  of  a  free  people  upon  great 
moral  and  economic  questions,  like  that  of  slavery,  that  is  like  unto  the  decrees 
of  the  Eternal.  In  democratic  forms  of  government,  while  the  demagogue 
may  flourish  for  a  season,  the  leadership  of  the  fit,  the  commanding  influence 
of  men  who  are  kings  by  divine  right  of  character,  the  power  of  personality, 
are  at  least  as  marked  and  as  enduring  as  in  any  other  political  organization. 
Let  us  call  to  witness  Gladstone,  Washington,  Lincoln. 

The  boldest  political  experiment  of  history  is  now  in  progress  in  these 
United  States.  That  it  is  of  vast  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  over 
a  million  immigrants  are  coming  every  twelve  months  to  cast  their  fortunes 
with  us.  And  there  are  not  wanting  prophets  of  evil  in  the  face  of  this  tre- 
mendous fact.  Our  great  cities  are  half  alien.  We  are  drawing  apparently 
the  largest  number  of  immigrants  not  from  the  most,  but  the  least,  desirable 
of  Eiuropean  and  Asiatic  peoples. 

But  in  the  midst  of  evil  prophecies  let  us  recall  another  principle  in  the 
ethics  of  democracy,  namely,  that  it  is  the  more  virile  and  aggressive  of  any 
people  that  are  attracted  by  the  freedom,  the  industrial  and  political  and 
social  opportunities  of  the  democratic  West.  The  Bethlehem  star  that  guides 
searchers  for  larger  and  better  life  is  the  star  of  liberty.  It  is  freedom's 
challenge  that  appeals  to  the  people  that  sit  in  darkness.  They  have  seen  a 
great  light.  We  may  not  despise  these  seekers  after  a  "better  kingdom." 
They  compare  very  favorably  with  our  own  forebears. 

THE  PERIL  OF  REPUBLICS 

But  the  peril  of  republics  is  ever  before  us,  the  peril  that  springs  from 
ignorance  and  from  a  lack  of  intelligent  patriotism.  Other  forms  of  govern- 
ment may  survive  indefinitely  'over*  a  stolid  and  non-progressive  people. 
Republics  cannot  live  without  virtue.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  has 
inspired  democratic  governments  to  foster  universal  education.  Enlighten- 
ment and  virtue  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  existence.  Jefferson  stated  the  problem 
of  democracy  when  he  said  it  was  the  province  of  the  school 

*  Hemdon,  Life  of  Lincoln,  I,  p.  158. 
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to  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public  property  and  individual 
happiness  are  so  much  to  depend;  to  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government, 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed  principally  for  our  own 
government  in  a  sound  spirit  of  legislation;  ....  to  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  political 
economy  to  give  free  scope  to  the  public  industry.' 

There  is  no  duty  more  imperative  than  the  fostering  of  all  educational 
facilities.  The  public  school  stands  first  and  should  so  stand.  It  is  the 
greatest  imifying  agency  of  the  age.  But  the  parochial  and  the  private 
schools  also  have  honorable  place.  There  are  not  schools  enough.  Parts  of 
our  coimtry  are  fairly  destitute.  The  president  of  the  school  board  of  New 
Orleans,  a  public-spirited  and  very  intelligent  man,  told  me  recently  that  he 
favored  a  compulsory  school  law  for  that  city;  not  because  it  would  be  possible 
to  school  all  the  children  of  the  city,  or  half  of  them,  with  present  facilities, 
but  because  a  compulsory  school  law  would  overwhelm  the  schools,  compel 
attention  to  the  need,  and  the  sooner  secure  adequate  provision. 

There  doubtless  is  much  to  criticise  in  present  schools  and  school  methods. 
Let  wholesome  criticism  proceed.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  our  great  duty  is 
to  encourage  the  extension  and  the  influence  of  the  schools  existing.  We  may 
not  quarrel  overtime  about  doctors  and  pathies  and  poultices.  The  doctor  at 
hand  is  quite  efficient  in  emergencies.  There  is  no  need  so  great  nor  any 
duty  so  imperative  as  the  strengthening  of  our  primary  and  country  schools 
to  greater  efficiency.  It  is  still  true  and  should  be  increasingly  true  that  the 
little  red  schoolhouse  on  the  hill  is  the  temple  of  liberty.  There  is  no  severer 
test  of  the  ability  of  democratic  society  to  preserve  itself  from  decay  than  this. 
Can  and  will  democracy  maintain  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  its  common 
schools  ? 

There  is  no  civic  duty  of  an  educated  and  patriotic  citizen  that  should 
stand  superior  to  this  of  assisting  to  foster  the  common  school.  There  needs 
to  be  a  civic  conscience  about  adequate  taxation  for  this  purpose  and  the 
encouragement  of  a  high  order  of  character  and  ability  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  especially  in  the  common  schools. 

ENLARGED   SCOPE  OF  EDUCATION 

Democracy  has  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  older  educational  methods  and  / 
ideals.  Education  must  not  be  for  the  few  but  the  many.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  not  only  to  provide  educational  facilities,  but  to  require  that  they 
be  generally  utilized.  The  scope  of  educational  interest  must  be  broadened. 
Classical  culture  and  the  humanities  alone  are  inadequate.  The  school  must 
teach  the  real  interests  of  life  for  a  working  people.  A  few  may  sit  aloof  still 
in  haughty  isolation  and  declare  with  Lowell  that  a  university  should  be  a 
place  "where  nothing  useful  is  taught."  But  democracy  has  small  patience 
with  such  educational  fastidiousness.  The  sturdy  youths  in  laboratories  and 
shops,  drafting  rooms  and  field,  with  life's  real  business  before  them  have 

*  Harper,  The  Trend  of  Higher  Education^  p.  33. 
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brushed  aside  intellectual  dilettantism.    Science  and  art  have  meaning  for 
life's  earnest  work  as  well  as  for  its  leisure  pastimes. 

And  with  the  extension  of  educational  interests  has  come  the  extension  of 
educational  privileges.  State  and  private  munificence  have  alike  conspired 
to  bring  to  the  common  people  the  blessings  of  higher  education,  technical  as 
well  as  classical  and  professional.  Educational  ideals  have  been  conserva- 
tively aristocratic.  Thos.  Barclay,  in  the  report  of  the  English  (Mosely) 
Commission,  says: 

The  British  mind  must  at  once  disabuse  itself  of  the  idea  that  Harvard  and  Yale 
are  educational  centers  for  the  seventy  or  eighty  millions  forming  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  only  two  universities  which  have  more  or  less  resisted  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  New  World. « 

And  farther  along  he  says: 

When  we  get  closer  to  Americans,  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  apparent  super- 
ficiality! their  schools  are  turning  out  more  active,  business-like,  hard-working,  enter- 
prising young  men  than  either  English  or  German  schools — ^young  men  with  greater 
ambition,  and  self-reliance,  and  a  greater  capacity  for  development,  equally  courageous 
in  work,  and  more  sober  in  their  lives,  with  a  higher  sense  of  industrial  integrity,  and 
all-round  greater  pleasure  in  effort,  and  better  humor  in  adversity.' 

I  have  found  no  better  expression  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  education 
than  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Barrows,  general  superintendent  of  education  for 
the  Philippines,  in  which  he  says  that  the  ideals  of  the  educational  commission 
include  "a  large,  general  purpose  to  raise  the  spiritual  character,  industrial 
efficiency,  and  the  political  capacity  of  the  entire  people."  To  this  end 
higher  education  in  its  wider  and  more  inclusive  scope  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training  has  its  place,  and  a  most  important  place. 

The  value  of  higher  education  has  always  been  evident  to  minds  of  a 
nobler  order,  and  always  in  progressive  civilized  society  there  have  been 
found  men  and  women  of  means  and  talents  ready  to  devote  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  interests  of  higher  education.  Thus  the  older  universities 
and  some  of  the  newer  technical  schools  have  been  established  and  endowed 
by  private  munificence. 

Higher  education,  however,  in  a  democracy  cannot  be  adequately  based 
nor  adequately  provided  except  by  the  people  themselves.  A  democratic 
people  do  not  thrive  best  in  any  of  their  interests  by  being  paternally  and 
patronizingly  endowed  by  benevolence.  It  is  only  by  self-assertion  and  by 
institutions  that  are  organized  and  equipped  and  maintained  by  the  people's 
own  will  and  at  their  cost  that  a  democratic  society  can  adequately  provide 
for  its  higher  educational  needs  as  well  as  for  its  other  social  and  political 
requirements.  Useful  as  the  privately  endowed  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  been  and  are — and  I  would  not  like  any  to  excel  me  in  admiration 
and  respect  for  their  higher  service — they  are,  nevertheless,  inadequate  and 
must  be  so,  however  much  of  wealth  may  be  devoted  to  them,  to  meet  fully 

*  Mosdy  Commission  Report^  p.  397. 
■  Mosdy  Commission  Report^  p.  397. 
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the  higher  educational  needs  of  a  democratic  people.  They  must  provide 
their  own.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  that  are  utterly  democratic  must 
spring  from  the  people  -themselves,  must  rest  upon  their  support,  must  be  at 
once  the  expression  of  and  the  stimulus  to  a  higher  civic  consciousness  of 
privilege  and  of  duty.  Democratic  society  owes  it  to  itself  to  find  thus  an 
adequate  expression  for  its  educational  ideals. 

President  Pritchett,  in  his  report  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  places  upon  the  state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
a  very  high  value.    He  says: 

The  older  American  colleges  in  the  days  of  their  weakness  sought  and  obtained  a 
measure  of  state  aid.  All  these  institutions,  however,  as  the  difficulties  of  political  con- 
nection became  evident,  chose  the  alternative  of  private  control  and  support,  a  form  of 
distrust  of  democracy  not  common  in  a  republic.  The  state  university  deserves  the  credit 
of  launching  its  bark  upon  this  sea.  It  has  endured  the  storms  of  political  interference 
and  the  dangers  of  party  politics  and  has  come  safely  into  smoother  waters.  Today  it  is 
the  most  encouraging  feature  of  popular  government  which  the  states  of  our  Union  have 
to  show.  It  is  true  that  the  state  institution  is  indebted  in  laige  measure  for  this  develop- 
ment to  the  example  of  the  private  independent  university  and  college.  None  the  less 
it  stands  today  the  best  evidence  we  have  to  offer  of  the  outcome  of  an  enlightened  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  various  commonwealths.  For  this  great  service, 
not  alone  to  education,  but  to  practical  democracy,  all  citizens  of  our  country  owe  a  debt 
to  the  statesmanship  of  those  who  planned  these  universities,  and  most  of  all  is  recogni- 
tion due  to  the  army  of  teachers  who  have  given  their  lives  in  them  to  the  cause  of  demo- 
cratic education. 

The  states  have  responded  to  the  rapidly  growing  demands  for  higher 
education  by  increased  appropriations  for  buildings  and  equipment  and 
annual  support.  In  ten  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  West  the 
annual  income  of  their  state  universities  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years 
from  the  total  $1,689,200  to  $4,577,700.  Instead  of  drawing  the  conclusion 
which  President  Pritchett  does,  that  all  private  beneficence  should  be  withheld 
from  state  institutions  of  learning,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  much  the  sounder 
conclusion  and  policy  that  state  institutions,  thus  resting  upon  the  people 
and  being  utterly  democratic  and  receiving  increasingly  large  appropriations, 
should  be  supplemented  by  private  beneficence.  There  is  no  better  guardian 
of  trust  funds  for  higher  educational  purposes  than  the  state  itself,  and  no 
more  fruitful  soil  and  no  freer  atmosphere  for  growth  of  scientific  and  cultural 
influences,  such  as  private  munificence  can  foster,  than  the  state  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  There  are  some  things  the  state  will  be  very  slow  to  do, 
if  indeed  it  ever  does  them,  and  one  of  these  is  anything  like  an  adequate 
provision,  if  indeed  any  provision,  for  retiring  allowances  of  teachers.  The 
erection  and  endowment  of  halls  of  art,  libraries,  guild  halls,  gymnasiums, 
athletics,  provision  for  scholarships  for  worthy  young  men  and  women  without 
means,  the  building  of  dormitories  or  student  homes,  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  Christian  Association  buildings,  student  club  houses,  the  erection  of 
permanent  and  worthy  memorials,  the  endowment  of  chairs  for  scientific 
research,  the  pensioning  of  teachers  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  one  of  the 
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noblest  services  of  the  age;  these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  private  munifi- 
cence may  most  fittingly  supplement  and  complement  the  higher  educational 
work  of  the  state,  and  such  expressions  of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  can  but 
have  stimulating  and  helpful  influence  upon  the  state  support  of  its  own 
educational  work. 

But  let  us  beware  of  an  extreme  secularizing  of  higher  education.  It  is 
commonly  accepted  as  an  established  principle  in  our  political  organization 
that  state  schools,  maintained  at  public  expense,  shall  not  be  under  any 
distinctive  denominational  or  sectarian  influence  or  control.  So  well  estab- 
lished is  this  policy  that  the  warmest  adherents  to  it  are  those  who  themselves 
are  loyal,  staunch  members  of  some  body  of  the  Christian  church.  And  the 
last  to  show  treachery  or  distrust  of  this  principle  of  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  the  state  would  be  churchmen  themselves.  But  to  draw  the 
conclusion  of  an  extreme  secularism  would  be  both  unsound  and  suicidal. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  of  religion  that  may  not  be  ignored 
in  any  organized  expression  of  civic  activity.  Even  the  courts  must  recognize 
this  in  the  form  of  oath  which  they  administer.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
community  of  teachers  and  of  students,  of  trustees  and  of  oflicers,  in  any 
institution  of  higher  education  in  a  democracy  utterly  to  forget  God,  that 
institution  would  certainly  atrophy  and  wither  away  as  the  branch  that  is 
separated  from  the  root.  The  possibility  of  freedom  in  matters  of  religious 
opinion  and  practice,  of  strength  and  unity  of  conviction  as  to  fundamental 
religious  conceptions,  is  one  of  the  noblest  ideas  issuing  into  clear  conviction 
in  this  democratic  era. 

Higher  education  springing  from  a  democratic  people  and  resting  upon 
them  is  comparatively  a  new  thing.  There  is  perhaps  no  finer  illustration  of 
the  first  principle  of  the  ethics  of  democracy  than  is  the  existence  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  a  democracy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  at 
any  time  the  actual  majority  of  a  people  would  voluntarily  and  intelligently 
impose  upon  themselves  a  suflScient  burden  of  taxation  and  of  care  to  found 
and  maintain  such  institutions.  There  have  always  been,  and  probably 
may  always  be,  many  who  demur,  who  declare  from  a  narrow  and  selfish 
standpoint  that  it  is  unjust  that  they  should  be  taxed  for  the  good  of  others, 
who  question  whether  the  state  has  any  obligation  to  provide  the  facilities 
for  higher  education  at  least,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  the  sheer  intellectual 
inertia  of  a  large  majority  of  citizens  would  leave  forever  undeveloped  the 
possibilities  of  higher  education  but  for  the  masterly  leadership  of  men  of  ideas 
and  of  ideals.  Ideas  and  ideals  must  create  policies  and  command  majori- 
ties even  at  times  almost  against  their  wills.  And  there  is  no  finer  tribute 
to  the  ethical  power  of  democracy  than  the  actual  existence  of  great  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  this  democratic  West. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  stimulating  and  upbuilding  influences  in 
education,  as  elsewhere,  come  down  from  above.  The  high  schools  and 
secondary  schools  have  had  no  such  organizing,  stimulating  and  upbuilding 
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influence  as  that  of  the  universities  and  the  colleges  in  establishing,  as  the 
latter  have,  standards  and  ideals  to  which  the  secondary  schools  might  aspire. 
The  secondary  schools  in  turn  have  had  their  beneficent  influence  upon  the 
primary  schools,  and  so  from  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  the  primary 
grade  and  the  kindergarten  radiating  influences  have  been  wholesome  and 
uplifting  and  organizing.  From  the  laboratory  of  research  and  from  the 
library  of  the  student  have  come  the  organizing  influences  that  have  given 
coherence  and  purpose  and  energy  to  the  entire  people. 

RESEARCH  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  TEST 

At  once  the  stimulus  and  the  peril  of  modem  scientific  research  has  been 
the  fact  that  the  results  of- research  have  often  proved  commercially  advan- 
tageous. It  must  be  confessed  that  one  of  the  strong  incentives  for  the  support 
of  science  at  the  hands  of  the  state  has  been  the  belief  that  the  results  would 
be  profitable.  One  of  the  arguments  that  always  has  weight  with  a  legisla- 
tive committee  is  the  argument  that  education  and  research  pay.  And  this 
suggests  one  of  the  extremely  interesting  phases  of  higher  educational  interests 
in  a  democracy.  Science  and  culture  may  no  longer  withdraw  in  monkish 
seclusion  from  the  world  of  affairs.  Industrial  efl5ciency  is  one  of  the  important 
results  of  higher  education.  It  is  the  business  of  science  to  help  men  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  to  teach  them  the  potencies  of  the  soil  and  of  the  air, 
and  to  teach  them  to  conserve  fertility  of  the  land  and  to  have  a  conscientious 
care  concerning  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Men  never  have,  and  probably 
never  will,  come  to  a  high  state  of  civilization,  of  moral  and  intellectual  life, 
where  the  pastures  are  scant,  the  soil  thin,  and  the  people  hungry.  They 
who  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  and  who  teach 
how  to  coin  from  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  an  extra  ton  of  butter-fat  for  a 
ten-acre  field,  are  blessing  the  world  with  the  material  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment and  progress.  And  they  who  make  industry  interesting  and  lift  toil 
above  drudgery  are  among  the  world^s  great  benefactors. 

But  wherever  and  whenever  a  money  value  attaches  to  the  process  and 
results  of  research  there  is  also  peril.  Will  a  democracy  keenly  alive  to  com- 
mercial values  be  patient  with  its  servants  of  research,  leave  peaceable  the 
atmosphere  of  scientific  and  academic  freedom?  Will  the  search  for  truth 
be  still  the  guiding  star  of  those  rare  minds  capable  of  intellectual  exploration 
and  discovery  ?  This  is  an  inquiry  not  yet  fuDy  answered,  nor  can  it  be  until 
maturer  results  have  been  reached  in  the  development  of  higher  education. 
There  is  as  yet  lacking  both  patience  of  spirit  and  thoroness  of  method. 
Our  grow^th  has  been  too  rapid  and  there  is,  as  yet,  too  much  of  the  eager 
alacrity  and  impatience  of  a  young  republic  for  us  to  know  what  can  be  done 
or  what  shall  be  for  the  fostering  of  research.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  in  all 
higher  ranges  of  service  there  is  scope  and  need  for  commanding  leadership. 

Closely  akin  to  this  inquuy  is  another,  namely:  Is  democracy  favorable 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar  ?    In  all  ages  that  history  pronounces  great, 
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the  scholar  has  stood  forth  with  torch  m  hand  to  guide  men  to  the  fountains 
of  living  waters  and  to  the  serene  heights  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  outlook 
and  inspiration.  The  scholar's  place  is  always  in  the  van  and  his  home  is  in 
the  rugged  heights.  Other  men  may  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  furrows  which 
they  have  plowed  and  by  the  heaps  of  metal  which  they  have  dug  from  the 
mine,  but  the  scholar,  like  the  Christ,  seeks  the  mountainside  and  the  night 
and  the  silence,  and  when  he  comes  to  mingle  with  the  people  and  to  put  his 
hands  to  his  daily  task,  it  is  with  a  touch  of  power.  His  soul  grips  the  common- 
place and  transfuses  it  with  the  light  of  the  spirit.  It  is  of  the  scholar  that 
Browning  sings  in  "A  Grammarian's  Funeral": 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 

Sees  it  and  does  it: 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to  pursue, 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundreds  soon  hit: 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  an  unit 

Here's — here's  his  place,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form, 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stars  come  and  go  I    Let  joy  break  with  the  storm. 

Peace  let  the  dew  send  I 
Lofty  designs  must  close  in  like  effects: 

Loftily  lying, 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 

Living  and  dying. 

Will  democracy  banish  the  scholar  and  the  scholarly  spirit  or  will  it  foster 
and  honor  both?  This  question,  too,  is  not  yet  fully  answered,  nor  is  the 
answer  certain.  But  to  men  of  faith  and  of  optimism  it  seems  certain  that 
spiritual  values  will  not  be  ignored,  but  rather  that  m  a  democracy  princely 
spirits  will  come  more  truly  to  their  own  than  in  any  other  form  of  society, 
and  that  as  kings  and  princes  and  priests  in  the  old  Hebrew  economy  were 
selected  from  the  people  and  anointed  for  their  tasks,  so. shall  the  scholar 
in  a  democracy  be  anointed  for  his  task.  Democracy  must  have  its  scholars, 
its  intellectual  leaders,  its  spiritual  guides,  and  as  the  Hebrew  nation  based  its 
ideas  of  social  service  and  efficiency  in  its  consciousness  of  God,  so  must 
democracy  rest  its  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  back  upon  the  granite  of  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  Eternal.  Democracy  must  not  only  be  intelligent 
and  ethical,  but  it  must  be  fundamentally  religious.  To  build  upon  any 
other  foundation  is  to  build  upon  the  sand. 


INDIANS  AND  THEIR  EDUCATION 

FRANCIS  E.   LEUPP,   UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

^  [Stenographic  Report] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to  take  part  in  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  give 
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you  only  ten  minutes  of  infonnal  talk,  and  that  is  ail  I  could  hope  to  do.  The 
subject  which  has  engrossed  so  much  of  my  life  is  so  large,  and  embraces  so 
much,  that  it  would  take  weeks  to  lay  it  before  you  in  anything  like  detail. 

You  have  millions  of  children  to  educate;  I  have  only  some  three  hundred 
thousand,  but  a  good  many  of  these  are  grown  up,  which  makes  the  task 
rather  difficult.  The  Indian  is  an  adult  child.  He  has  the  physical  attributes 
of  the  adult  with  the  mentality  of  about  our  fourteen-year-old  boy.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  that  we  have  met  in  dealing  with  the  problem  presented 
in  his  case  has  been  the  failure  of  the  two  races  to  understand  each  other. 
Our  race  has  been  misled  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  two  extreme  views 
that  we  get  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continent.  The  eastern  view,  usually 
termed  the  phUanthropic  view,  is  that  the  Indian  is  a  perfect  being,  and  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  white  race  to  keep  him  alive  by  giving  him  everything 
in  sight.  At  the  other  extreme  stand  the  group  of  persons  who  insist  that  the 
Indian  is ^  poor  creature,  a  mere  ctunberer  of  the  earth;  and  the  white  men 
who  hold  this  view,  when  they  get  to  the  last  degree  of  generosity  and  benevo- 
lence, treat  him  as  they  treat  a  dog  to  whom  they  throw  a  bone  to  keep  him 
from  starving. 

And  so,  between  the  philanthropist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  eminently 
"practical"  citizen  on  the  other,  with  a  little  interlarding  of  the  old  school 
geographies,  we  obtain  a  very  extraordinary  view  of  the  Indian.  One  of  the 
things  we  are  taught  in  our  school  books,  for  instance,  is  that  the  Indian  has 
no  sense  of  hiunor — that  he  is  a  grim  and  morbid  soul.  My  friends,  there 
never  was  a  greater  mistake  in  the  world.  No  people  have  a  keener  sense  of 
humor  than  the  Indians.  Aroimd  their  camp-fires  at  night  I  have  heard  them 
tell  funny  story  after  story,  and  the  laughter  has  kept  up  as  long  as  there  was 
anyone  awake  to  respond. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  visiting  the  Klamath  reservation  in  Oregon  and 
had  the  Indians  at  a  council.  I  had  only  recently  appointed  a  new  superin- 
tendent there  with  the  duties  of  an  agent,  and  I  said  to  them: 

My  friends,  while  I  have  seen  a  great  many  things  here  which  I  like — ^the  way  you 
build  your  houses,  the  way  you  <niltivate  your  fields,  the  way  you  care  for  your  cattle, 
the  self-dependent  spirit  you  show — still,  there  are  certain  things  I  should  like  you  to 
improve  in.  I  have  given  you  a  first-rate  agent,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  your 
affairs.  I  selected  him  because  he  had  done  so  well  ever3n¥here  else,  and  I  know  that  he 
is  doing  well  for  you,  too.  But  since  I  have  been  here  and  living  in  his  house,  I  have 
observed  that  at  any  and  all  times,  waking  or  sleeping,  he  is  subject  to  your  demands. 
When  we  are  at  the  table  at  meals,  you  call  him  out;  when  he  is  just  ready  to  go  to  bed, 
you  call  him  down  stairs;  and  all  for  business  which  could  have  been  transacted  earUer 
in  the  same  day,  or  could  just  as  well  go  over  until  the  morrow.  Now,  my  friends,  an 
agent,  like  everyone  else  in  this  world,  must  have  some  time  to  rest/ 

Then  I  paused  a  little,  to  let  the  idea  sink  in;  when  an  old  man  over  in 
the  comer,  who  spoke  a  little  English,  piped  out:  "The  last  agent  rested  all 
the  time!" 

We  also  hear  that  the  Indian  is  dishonest.    People  tell  you  that  you  must 
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not  leave  a  thing  around  loose  or  the  Indians  will  steal  it.  You  may  remember 
the  story  of  the  good  bishop  who  was  crossing  a  reservation,  and,  when  night 
came,  began  looking  around  him.  "What  are  you  looking  for ?"  inquired 
his  Indian  guide.  "A  place  to  hide  my  watch,  my  purse,  and  other  valuables," 
he  answered.  "Ob,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  Indian,  "there  isn't  a  white 
man  within  a  hundred  miles  of  here." 

A  delegation  of  Osage  Indians  visited  me  at  Washington  about  three 
years  ago.  After  we  had  had  a  long  council,  a  subchief  put  his  hand  under 
his  blanket  and  drew  forth  a  scroll,  which  he  handed  me,  saying:  "I  wish 
my  father  would  look  at  what  is  in  this  scroll,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  like 
what  we  have  been  talking  about  here  today."  I  opened  it,  and  found  that 
it  was  a  parchment  writing  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson's  secretary  of  war 
setting  forth  the  friendly  relations  between  the  government  and  the  Indians, 
and  closing  substantially  as  follows:  "Attached  to  this  parchment  is  a  chain 
of  pure  gold.  Until  that  gold  shall  tarnish,  the  friendship  between  the  white 
man  and  his  red  brother  shall  remain  undimmed."  I  looked  in  the  upper 
left-hand  comer,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  chain — a  very  good  one, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  heavy.  It  was  intact,  just  as  when  in  1804 
President  Jefferson's  secretary  of  war  had  fastened  it  to  the  parchment.  One 
hundred  years  had  elapsed.  In  the  interval,  these  Indians  had  gone  thru  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune;  they  had  lived  in  tents,  in  holes  in  the  ground,  in  brush 
houses,  in  log  houses;  they  had  not  had  a  bank  or  a  safety  vault  in  which  to 
deposit  this  parchment;  and  yet  in  all  those  hundred  years,  that  chain  had 
not  found  its  way  to  the  pawn  shop !  I  think  on  honesty  those  Indians  could 
give  points  to  San  Francisco! 

We  hear  that  the  Indian  is  naturally  a  dependent  creatiure,  and  that  he 
enjoys  the  pauperized  condition  to  which  an  ill-judged  philanthropy  has 
degraded  so  many  of  his  people.  Why,  my  friends,  in  1895,  the  Navajo 
Indians  had  had  a  particularly  hard  winter.  They  had  lost  multitudes  of 
their  sheep,  their  crops  had  failed,  and  they  were  reduced  to  eating  their 
ponies,  which  is  about  the  last  thing  to  which  Indians  will  resort.  Someone 
in  Congress  introduced  a  paragraph  into  the  annual  Indian  appropriation 
bill,  granting  $20,000  to  furnish  rations  to  the  tribe.  No  sooner  had  the  news 
found  its  way  to  Arizona,  than  I  received  letters  from  two  old  Navajo  head 
men,  imploring  me  to  use  all  the  influence  I  possessed  to  prevent  Congress 
from  passing  that  appropriation.  Why?  "Because  we  do  not  want  our 
young  men  to  learn  to  eat  the  bread  of  the  government!"  If  that  had  hap- 
pened among  white  people,  you  would  call  it  a  pretty  fine  exhibition  of  char- 
acter; I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  equally  fine  among  red  people. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  we  can  never  do  an)rthing  toward  really  civilizing 
the  Indian,  beacuse  he  is  not  "adaptable." 

My  old  friend  Quanah  Parker,  chief  of  the  Comanches,  used  to  do  a  great 
many  favors  for  the  cattle  men  who  were  down  in  his  country,  looking  after 
their  affairs,  seeing  that  his  Indians  did  not  kill  their  stock,  and  so  on.    By 
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and  by  the  cattle  men  thought  they  would  give  him  a  present  in  token  of 
their  appreciation.  They  first  gave  him  money  to  build  a  house,  as  he  had 
said  that  he  would  prefer  a  nice  house  to  anything  else.  The  next  year  they 
came  around  but  found  no  house  there,  and  asked  Quanah  the  reason.  '^  Oh/' 
answered  Quanah,  "I  had  some  debts  to  pay  and  some  poor  people  to  feed,^ 
and  the  money  is  all  gone."  So  the  cattle  men  concluded  to  build  the  house 
themselves.  One  who  was  to  have  contributed  to  the  fimd  was  abroad  at 
the  time  the  hat  was  passed,  and  when  he  returned  he  said:  ^^Quanah,  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  help  build  your  house,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you 
something  to  put  into  it — a  nice  piece  of  furniture  or  something  like  that. 
Now,  what  shall  it  be?"  "Well,"  responded  Quanah,  "I  would  like  a 
loUer-top  desk,  and  a  chair  that  goes  round  like  this" — indicating  the  motion 
of  a  revolving  chair.  "Why,  my  friend,"  protested  the  cattle  man,  "what 
would  you  do  with  a  roller-top  desk  ?  You  don't  know  how  to  write."  "  Oh," 
responded  Quanah,  "I  can  sit  in  the  chair  and  put  my  feet  on  the  desk,  and 
put  a  big  cigar  in  my  mouth,  and  hold  a  newspaper  up  before  me,  so,  and  when 
a  white  man  comes  and  knocks  at  my  door,  I  can  say:  'Go  'way,  I'm 
busy  now.' " 

Now,  of  course,  these  things  deal  with  externals,  but  with  the  large  part 
of  the  white  people  who  criticise,  externals  count  for  everything.  There  is  a 
widespread  idea  that  if  you  can  strip  an  Indian  of  his  buckskin  and  his  beads, 
and  put  him  into  a  broadcloth  coat,  and  give  him  a  high  hat  and  polished  boots, 
you  have  civilized  him.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  there  used  to  be  a  column  in  which  was  given  the  number  of  Indians 
who  had  adopted,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  "civilized  dress."  That  column 
was  about  the  first  thing  I  ran  my  blue  pencil  thru  when  I  came  into  office. 
I  struck  it  out  because  I  did  not  believe  that  it  told  anybody  anything  worth 
telling.  What  I  cared  for  was  the  man  under  the  clothing — not  the  clothing 
itself.  After  I  had  stricken  out  the  table,  many  good  people  among  the  audi- 
ences I  addressed  used  to  ask  me  why  I  had  done  so.  I  answered,  because 
it  had  kept  me  solving  so  many  puzzles;  and  then  I  explained: 

For  example,  one  old  Indian  in  the  Southwest,  who  alwa3rs  comes  to  see  me  whenever 
I  am  in  this  neighborhood,  even  if  he  has  to  walk  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  to  shake  my 
hand,  feels  impelled  to  dress  himself  in  ceremonial  costume  when  he  is  about  to  come 
into  my  presence.  This  costume  consists  of  a  nightgown.  Now,  we  all  know  that  a  night- 
gown constitutes  a  part  of  civilized  costimie  for  the  white  man,  at  least  through  a  certain 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  why  not  for  the  Indian  in  the  other  part  ?  And  so 
I  was  puzzled  and  distressed  by  trying  to  decide  into  which  column  to  put  my  old  Indian 
friend — whether  among  those  who  had  adopted  civilized  dress  wholly,  or  those  who  had 
adopted  it  only  in  part. 

That  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  sort  of  logic  which  appeals  to  a  great 
number  of  people  who  have  undertaken  the  civilization  and  education  of  the 
Indian.    Their  idea  seems  to  be  that  we  should  put  something  on  the  outside 
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of  him  and  drive  it  down  into  him  by  force,  instead  of  stirring  up  something 
on  the  inside  of  him  and  developing  it  imtil  it  comes  out  of  itself. 

One  of  the  very  worst  mistakes  we  have  made  is  trying  to  do  everything 
for  him  with  too  much  uniformity.  There  is  no  race  of  people,  I  venture  to 
say,  who  have  more  native  individuality  than  the  Indians,  and  I  believe 
most  heartily  in  drawing  it  out  and  cultivating  it.  The  poorest  thing  we 
can  do  with  the  Indians  is  to  put  them  into  a  machine  at  one  end  and  turn 
a  crank  and  grind  them  out  at  the  other  end,  carefully  molded  citizens, 
all  after  one  pattern.  The  Indians  have  race  characteristics  which  differ 
from  ours,  but  which  are  very  good  of  their  kind.  They  have  their  own 
art  ideals,  and  you  will  find  in  nearly  every  Indian  the  instinct  of  the  artist. 
The  old  way  of  handling  this  matter  in  the  schools  was  to  put  before  the 
children  designs  of  our  own  preparing  and  telling  them  to  copy  these.  Wc 
have  got  away  from  that.  If  you  want  to  see  how  far,  go  up  to  the  Normal 
Building  tomorrow  and  look  at  the  exhibit — a  small  one  and  very  hastily 
gathered — which  Miss  De  Cora,  our  Indian  teacher  of  native  art  at  Carlisle, 
has  brought  here  to  show  what  her  little  people  are  doing.  She  is  drawing  out 
what  is  already  in  them,  instead  of  cramming  them  with  something  from 
outside.  There,  again,  is  Indian  music.  Plenty  of  people  will  tell  you  that 
Indian  music  consists  of  only  a  guttural  whine,  punctuated  with  beats  on  a 
tom-tom.  They  have  ignored  all  that  is  best  in  Indian  music  and  taken  the 
lowest  types  of  it  as  types  of  all.  European  composers  have  not  been  so  foolish. 
They  have  seen  how  much  in  Indian  music  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
have  exclaimed  at  our  negligence  in  letting  this  resource  die  out  thru  our 
failure  to  recognize  its  value.  I  am  trying  to  bring  our  service  back  into  the 
right  track  in  this  regard  also.  I  want  the  children  in  our  Indian  schools  to 
be  able  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  people,  just  as  Germans,  tho  living  among 
us,  sing  the  songs  of  their  fatherland — ^you  have  heard  some  of  these  tonight. 
I  want  our  schools  to  encourage  the  children  to  sing  their  own  songs,  and  in 
their  own  language.  At  Oraibi,  one  of  our  most  successful  teachers.  Miss 
Stanley,  has  her  children  bring  the  songs  sung  to  them  by  their  motlii  rs  in  the 
nursery  and  sing  them  in  the  classroom.  When  she  opens  the  day  with  these 
little  songs,  the  children  attack  the  rest  of  their  work  with  a  spirit  and 
a  snap  unknown  to  children  who  have  to  start  the  day  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

I  see,  my  friends,  that  I  have  exhausted  my  time.  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  attention  and  indulgence.  I  am  ahready  due  at  a  gathering  of 
my  fellows  in  the  Indian  service  in  another  place,  but  I  could  not  resist  the 
invitation  to  come  here  and  say  these  few  words  of  greeting — the  greeting  of 
one  laborer  to  other  laborers  in  a  similar  field;  and  to  remind  you  that,  altho 
your  task  seems  discouraging  at  times,  it  is  a  great  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged,  and  that  one  day  you  will  realize  that  there  is  more  real  joy 
in  the  heat  of  struggle  than  can  be  found  in  the  fulfilled  accomplish- 
ment. 
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GREETINGS  FROM  A  SISTER  REPUBLIC 

M.  URIBE  Y  TRANCOSO,  REPRESENTING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION AND  FINE  ARTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Genllemen: 

It  is  certainly  a  glorious  event  which  this  Association  commemorates  today. 
A  life  of  fifty  years  so  fruitful  in  useful  results,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  the 
best  proof  that  the  high  ideals  in  which  its  foundation  was  laid,  germinating 
in  a  soil  very  well  adapted  to  them,  after  half  a  century  of  continued  growth, 
as  under  one  of  those  gigantic  trees  of  California,  have  gathered  and  united 
under  its  shade  the  teachers  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  the  educators  of  another 
country  have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  its  labors,  and  with  extreme  gallantry 
it  has  called  on  the  sister  republic,  with  which  this  country  maintains  common 
ideals  and  interests.  Honored  by  this  eloquent  proof  of  distinction,  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  of  Mexico  appointed  a  delegation 
to  bring  to  this  Association  an  expression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  teachers  of  Mexico  for  this  proof  of 
international  fraternity;  and  charged  them  with  the  agreeable  task  of  telling 
you  how  profoundly  it  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  education,  con- 
vinced that  when  education  has  be^n  founded  upon  really  scientific  bases, 
it  constitutes  the  most  secure  foundation  of  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
nations. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of  the  enormous  development 
and  prosperity  of  your  great  country  has  been  the  education,  philosophically 
directed  and  vastly  extended  to  all  social  classes  from  the  laborer  to  the 
professional  man;  but  the  result  is  more  especially  due  to  the  spreading 
among  the  people  of  the  scientific  notions  in  which  must  be  built  all  work 
intended  to  put  aside  the  routine,  and  enable  them  to  think  out  the  necessities 
always  growing  out  of  modem  industrial  competition. 

The  intellectual  and  physical  education  has  received  in  the  United  States 
for  a  long  time  specialized  attention,  and  the  results  have  shown  themselves 
in  the  form  of  a  well-balanced  generation  which  expresses  the  old  mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano^  and  which  with  a  reserve  of  mental  energy,  accumulated 
by  a  good  preparation  of  both  brains  and  muscles,  has  permitted  to  undertake 
the  gigantic  works  which  have  transformed  the  deserts  into  emporiums  of 
civilization,  uniting  with  the  steel  nerves  of  the  railroads  the  most  distant 
regions  of  this  very  extensive  country  and  originating  at  the  end  a  peculiar 
civilization  admired  and  studied  attentively  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  enough  to  read  the  programs  of  the  different  sections  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  comprehend  the  very  important  part  which  your  works  have  had  in 
the  formation  and  development  of  national  culture.  To  bring  together  and 
to  put  in  contact  the  teachers  of  the  most  distant  places ;  to  procure  the  exchange 
of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  different  methods  now  in  use;  to  unify 
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scientifically  the  opinions;  to  form  a  body  of  doctrines,  which  in  a  definite 
moment  the  teacher  can  corisult,  even  in  the  most  distant  town,  is  a  task 
certainly  worthy  of  all  praise  and  encouragement. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Mexico  to  associate  herself  with  this  great  educational 
movement,  being,  as  she  is,  extremely  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  same 
problems — that  is,  in  the  diffusion  of  instruction  to  all  the  classes  of  society, 
and  in  perfecting  and  transforming  its  educational  methods. 

In  a  recent  speech,  our  illustrious  educator,  Mr.  Justo  Sierra,  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  fine  arts,  said  that  the  most  important  problem  of 
modem  Mexico  is  the  formation  and  unification  of  the  national  spirit.  We 
stumble  really  over  an  obstacle  which  the  United  States  has  scarcely  encoim- 
tered.  More  than  half  of  the  population  of  Mexico  is  formed  of  Indians, 
whom  we  have  to  assimilate  in  the  movement  of  active  progress,  which  takes 
place  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  This  task  is  not  easy.  Our  progress  we 
have  realized  almost  without  the  co-operation  of  this  important  portion  of  our 
nationality,  and  it  is  already  time  that  the  new  generation  of  Indians  should 
enter  actively  into  the  now  open  way. 

To  accomplish  this  we  depend  upon  a  powerful — an  almost  unique  factor — 
education.  After  the  unfortunate  vicissitudes  thru  which  Mexico  has  passed, 
and  the  long  period  of  social  instability  which  the  civil  wars  brought,  has  come 
an  era  of  peace,  based  upon  firm  foundations,  and  one  of  its  principal  fruits 
is  already  the  reorganization  of  national  education. 

The  government  of  Mexico  is  firmly  persuaded  that  in  order  to  carry 
forward  its  program,  it  is  necessary  to  base  instruction  on  methods  and  prin- 
ciples essentially  scientific,  and  it  has  sent,  and  sends  continually,  to  this  country 
and  to  Europe  its  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  different  methods, 
selecting  those  that  may  be  most  adapted  to  our  medium  and  to  our  race. 

Knowing  perfectly  how  the  improvement  of  the  scholar  is  affected  by 
physical  health,  and  how  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  facilitated  when  the  children 
have  sound  bodies,  large  amounts  have  lately  been  dedicated  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schoolhouses,  with  all  the  modem  conveniences,  and  in  the  most 
hygienic  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  physical  deformities  in  the 
pupils,  such  as  myopia  and  all  the  other  evil  consequences  which  the  school 
life  imposes  upon  children. 

Already  five  new  school  buildings  have  been  completed  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  the  OQst  of  which  has  varied  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  govemment  is  now  planning  to 
construct  all  that  may  be  necessary,  with  every  hygienic  requisite. 

There  has  existed  in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  some  years  past  an  official  body 
of  medical  inspectors  of  schools,  which  has  given  excellent  results,  and  the 
creation  of  an  anthropometric  department  is  projected,  that  may  bring  about 
the  best  means  to  avoid  the  harmful  influence  of  school  confinement  on  the 
health  of  the  children. 

Alcoholism  being  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  physical  degeneration,  and 
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the  principal  one  that  is  to  be  combated  in  elevating  the  intellectual  and 
moral  level  of  our  people,  the  Mexican  government  has  inaugurated  in  the 
schools  an  anti-alcoholic  campaign,  which,  making  known  to  the  child  the 
perils  of  intemperance,  must  protect  it  to  a  certain  extent  against  the 
inevitable  suggestions  of  the  surroundings  in  which  it  has  to  enter. 

Our  native  race  would  be  regenerated,  undoubtedly,  if  we  could  succeed 
in  inculcating  in  the  children  the  hatred  of  alcohol  which  has  degraded  this 
race  for  centuries.  We  have  eloquent  examples  of  the  great  qualities  of  in- 
telligence, heart,  and  courage  that  characterize  the  Indians.  When  properly 
educated,  they  become  useful  citizens.  Our  great  president,  Benito  Juarez, 
was  an  Indian  of  pure  race. 

This  high  aim  can  only  be  realized  by  the  school  neutralizing  in  part  the 
bad  influence  of  the  homes  in  which  vice  reigns.  With  the  improvement  of 
the  economical  conditions  and  the  diffusion  of  education  by  means  of  learned 
and  self-abnegating  teachers,  we  confidently  hope  for  a  better  future,  and  we 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  prepared  it  for  the  new  generations  who 
will  be  called  to -fulfill  high  destinies.  Consequently,  you  can  see  that  we  are 
even  more  interested  than  you  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  you  come 
to  study  here,  from  such  distant  places  of  this  country,  and  at  the  cost  of  such 
great  fatigue. 

Allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  to  you  the  high  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  the  teachers  of  Mexico  for  the  distinction  of  which  they  have  been  the 
object;  and  their  wishes  that  this  half-century  old  Association  may  reach  even 
a  longer  life  and  realize  completely  the  high  and  noble  end  for  which  it  was 
founded. 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER 

RT.  REV.   THOMAS  J.  CONATY,  D.D.,   BISHOP  OF  MONTEREY  AND  LOS  ANGELES 

In  discussing  the  personality  of  the  teacher  one  finds  difl&culty  in  clearly 
defining  what  personality  really  means.  It  is  felt  to  be  one's  character,  one's 
individuality,  yet  it  is  neither  eccentricity  nor  singularity.  The  personality 
of  a  teacher  is  a  presence,  an  attractiveness,  a  magnet  leading  and  urging  to 
the  best  and  highest  endeavor;  it  is  a  power  which  awakens  dormant  energy. 
Clothed  with  the  knowledge,  it  is  gifted  with  aptness  in  imparting  it.  The 
teaching  personality  vivifies  and  energizes  the  entire  being  of  the  teacher;  it 
is,  indeed,  the  very  soul  of  the  teacher.  It  expresses  itself  not  only  thru  the 
knowledge  imparted  but  more  particularly  thru  the  character  of  the  teacher 
whose  power  is  more  in  what  he  is  than  in  what  he  has  or  does.  It  makes 
him  a  living,  intelligent  being,  an  apostle  of  the  truth  with  a  message  to  mind 
and  heart,  a  helper  in  the  things  which  should  be  known  and  done,  drawing 
out  of  us  the  best  we  have  and  urging  us  to  the  best  we  can  do.  The  person- 
ality which  educates  to  the  best  is  adorned  with  truthfvdness,  manliness, 
generosity,  and  sympathy. 
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Teaching  has  earned  its  right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions and  should  feel  something  of  the  divine  calling.  The  question  of  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  a  question  of  the  teaching  ofl5ce  itself  and  a  proper 
appreciation  can  only  be  had  in  a  carefid  estimate  of  the  teacher's  duty  to 
education.  No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  the  life  work  of  the 
teacher  or  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  the  vocation  to  the  teachers' 
office  is  a  most  honorable  one.  Education  aims  to  form  men  and  women,  to 
develop  soul  as  well  as  body,  heart  as  well  as  mind — in  a  word,  to  train  all  the 
faculties  of  man  under  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  of  God's  intention  in 
creation.  The  purpose  of  all  education  is  the  apprehending  and  understand- 
ing of  truth  and  its  application  to  life.  Until  man  has  seen  truth  in  its  beauty 
and  possessed  it  in  its  entirety,  his  complete  development  is  not  reached. 
One  of  the  world's  masters  of  culture,  the  great  schoohnaster  of  Italy,  the 
immortal  Dante,  following  the  thought  of  his  teacher,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
held  that  the  soul  was  made  to  know  the  truth,  to  love  and  possess  the  good, 
and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful.  Dante  believed  in  God  and  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  his  constant  axiom  was,  "God  is  truth  and  God  is  lovp."  He 
believed  that  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  divine  will  was  the  source  of 
the  perfection  of  all  character.  According  to  his  theory,  man's  intelligence 
grasps  the  truth,  his  will  follows  the  good,  and  his  heart  rests  in  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  Dante  was  a  believer  in  a  revealed  religion  and  found  the  fullness  of 
truth  in  God's  revelation,  and  the  perfect  good  in  the  following  of  God's  com- 
mandments, and  the  beautiful  in  the  love  of  God.  No  man  ever  thought, 
spoke,  or  wrote  nobler  words,  pr  reached  to  higher  flights  of  fancy,  or  impressed 
himself  more  effectively  upon  the  world's  thought,  than  Dante,  who,  while 
charming  us  with  the  song  of  the  poet  in  his  immortal  poems,  is  still  the 
teacher. 

The  direction  of  education  varies  according  to  the  ideas  formed  of  life  and 
is  dominated  by  them.  One  would  hardly  concede  to  an  atheist  the  educa- 
tion of  a  theist  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  purely  phUosophical  education  would 
satisfy  the  Christian.  In  a  rationalistic  education  the  absolute  magistracy 
of  the  human  reason  is  conceded;  in  the  Christian  education  the  sovereignty 
of  God  is  the  underlying  principle.  The  teacher  entering  into  the  field  of 
education  as  one  of  its  masters  should  have  clearly  defined  ideas  of  life  and  its 
relationship  to  God,  for  no  one  can  fully  fit  to  the  end  of  life  who  has  not 
realized  its  source,  the  purpose  of  which  it  has  been  given  and  the  means  by 
which  it  may  reach  its  end.  Thring  says,  "The  teacher  is  one  who  has  liberty 
and  time  and  heart  enough  and  head  enough  to  be  a  master  in  the  kingdom 
of  life."  No  truer  principle  was  ever  advocated  than  that  which  maintains 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  merely  the  natural  faculties  and  dispositions 
of  children  but  that  care  should  be  taken  to  ennoble  and  perfect  them.  To 
be  the  instrument  in  the  perfecting  of  the  faculties  of  mankind,  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  character  of  men  and  women,  is  indeed  an  important  and  hon- 
orable vocation.    To  lead  the  child  and  youth  to  the  full  and  proper  develop- 
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ment  of  all  the  faculties  of  his  nature  is  a  noble  and  res]X)nsible  calling.  The 
Sacred  Scripture  reminds  us  of  God's  promise,  "Those  that  instruct  the  youth 
unto  life  shall  shine  like  the  stars  in  God's  firmament."  The  old  pagans 
understood  this,  for  Cicero  said,  "What  better,  what  greater  service  can  we 
of  today  render  to  the  Republic  than  to  instruct  and  train  the  young."  All 
mankind  has  recognized  the  sacredness  of  the  calling  to  mold  human  minds 
and  lives  in  truth,  to  inspire  men  to  the  higher  and  better  things.  There  is 
something  God-like  in  a  teacher.  He  draws  from  the  heart  of  childhood  love 
for  the  beautiful,  the  pure,  and  the  true.  He  awakens  latent  energies,  discovers 
unknown  forces,  opens  up  avenues  of  thought,  directs  the  pupil  to  the  treasure 
houses  of  the  world's  thought,  helps  self-development,  reaches  toward  the 
fullness  of  manhood,  in  a  word,  the  teacher  makes  men.  Like  the  farmer 
who  plows  his  land  that  light  and  moisture  may  enter  the  soil  before  he  plants 
the  seed,  so  the  teacher  prepares  the  way  and  opens  up  the  ground  that  the 
seed  of  thought  may  act  upon  mind  and  life.  The  teacher  stands  before  the 
world  greater  than  the  noblest  heroes  of  military  science  and  conquest.  All 
nations,  all  peoples,  at  all  times  have  loved  and  respected  the  teacher.  There 
is  no  stain  on  his  garment,  there  is  no  blood  on  his  crown.  He  has  been  the 
philosopher  and  the  benefactor  of  the  people  and  has  won  the  love  of  the 
people  by  his  self-sacrifices  and  devotion  to  higher  things.  At  certain  times, 
the  teacher  has  been  the  object  of  special  favors  and  dignities.  After  the 
pastor  of  a  parish  in  many  places  he  was  the  chief  man,  freed  from  taxation 
and  military  service.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
France  in  1685  he  was  clothed  in  a  surplice,  incensed  in  the  church,  holding 
a  place  above  the  laity,  even  alcove  the  aristocracy  of  the  parish.  What  a 
chapter  might  be  written  on  the  teachers  who  have  influenced  mankind! 
From  Nineveh  to  Jerusalem,  ffbm  Athens  to  Rome,  from  lona  to  St.  Gall,  from 
Paris  to  Oxford,  from  Leipzic  to  Louvain,  from  Vienna  to  Harvard,  a  royal 
line  of  men  and  women  who  as  teachers  in  the  various  grades  of  school  have 
educated  mankind. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  page  in  history  than  that  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  great  teachers.  Coming,  as  they  did  in  the  olden  days,  from 
distant  countries  to  the  centers  of  learning,  creating,  indeed,  by  their  teaching, 
those  very  centers,  they  depended  not  on  kings  and  nobles  for  their  support 
but  on  the  truth  they  taught  and  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused.  Those 
teachers  had  minds  trained  in  knowledge,  they  had  drunk  deep  of  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  and  of  faith,  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  truth 
and  in  the  mighty  mission  of  the  teacher  they  consecrated  their  lives  to  instruc- 
tion. It  was  not  mere  knowledge  or  method  that  made  the  great  teachers,  it 
was  their  ability  and  personality  by  which  they  made  knowledge  lovable  and 
imparted  it  to  those  whom  they  had  taught  to  love  them.  As  the  Apostles  at 
Emmaus  felt  their  hearts  bum  within  them  as  Christ  spoke,  so  the  student 
feels  the  personality  of  the  true  teacher.  The  master  who  really  lives  is  the 
one  teacher  we  never  cease  to  love. 
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What  made  the  great  teachers?  What  gave  the  power  with  which  they 
impressed  the  world  ?  It  was,  first  of  all,  the  consciousness  that  they  had  a 
mission  to  intellect  and  heart  and  felt  a  divine  vocation  to  tell  the  message  of 
truth  in  the  varied  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  They  possessed  truth,  they 
loved  it,  and  they  loved  to  spread  it  into  the  lives  of  others.  A  prominent 
German  teacher  in  the  thirteenth  century  calls  the  schoolmaster  "a  spiritual 
father."  "Gold  and  silver,"  he  says,  "cannot  repay  him,  for  the  things  of 
the  spirit  are  higher  and  nobler  than  the  things  of  the  body.  What  he  taught 
you  remains  a  possession  forever."  St.  John  Chrysostom  asked  the  question, 
"What  is  more  noble  than  to  form  the  minds  of  the  youth?"  and  he  adds, 
"He  who  fashions  the  morals  of  children  performs,  in  my  judgment,  a  task 
more  sublime  than  that  of  any  painter  or  sculptor."  As  Newman  says  of  the 
teacher,  "He  is  a  professor,  eloquent,  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  displaying 
his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  winning  form,  pouring  it  forth. with  the 
soul  of  enthusiasm  and  lighting  up  his  own  love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his 
hearers."  Personality  weighs  far  more  than  method.  The  good  teacher 
makes  his  own  method  and  changes  his  method  according  to  the  varying 
changes  of  his  pupils.  Consecration  to  work,  consecration  to  one's  idea  of  how 
best  to  impart  the  knowledge  he  possesses  is  a  key  to  successful  teaching. 
Psychological  insight  into  personal  traits,  untiring  patience  with  personal 
defects,  persevering  kindness  in  all  circumstances,  are  characteristic  of  the 
good  teacher  and  they  spring  from  sympathy  which  is  fundamental  to  the 
teachers'  personality.  Every  teacher  should  have  faith  that  even  in  the  least 
promising  and  least  interesting  scholar  there  is  a  power  for  good  which  should 
be  exercised  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  develop.  Oftentimes 
when  teachers  grow  weary  of  the  dull  child  at  school  does  it  ever  occur  to  them 
to  ask  how  much  of  the  child's  inability  to  learff  is  due  to  the  lack  of  person- 
ality in  the  teacher  who  has  become  unattractive  to  the  dull  child  ?  All  men 
recognize  that  the  teacher,  in  final  analysis,  is  the  school.  The  best  methods 
are  but  accessories,  the  most  elegant  buildings  mere  assembly  rooms,  the  most 
finely  equipped  laboratories  are  machines,  the  skill,  the  strength,  the  light, 
the  life,  and  the  use  of  all  these  are  crystallized  in  the  teacher. 

The  teacher's  oflSce  is  endowed  with  sanctity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  ministry 
of  God  exercised  in  the  interests  of  truth  in  the  schoolroom.  Justinian  calls 
the  legal  profession  "a  priesthood  of  truth,"  inasmuch  as  laws  rest  on  justice 
and  equity  and  inculcate  the  same.  The  teaching  profession  is  equally  a 
priesthood  of  truth  for  it  aims  to  teach  the  truth  of  life  and  to  search  after  and 
find  the  knowledge  which  satifies  the  human  intelligence,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  of  God  can  give  that  satisfaction.  Of  all  men  the  guide  in  the  realm  of 
truth  and  the  agent  in  the  development  of  it  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  others 
should  be  a  man  of  faith,  a  believer  in  the  truth  and  practical  in  a  virtuous 
life.  He  should  live  to  fit  himself  the  more  certainly  to  lead  where  truth 
abounds. 

The  teacher's  incentive  to  conscientious  action  is  in  the  inspiration  which 
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comes  from  the  duty  of  education  to  develop  manhood  in  the  fuUness  of 
individual  good  character.  How  strong  the  impulse  which  comes  from  his 
feeling  that  his  place  is  in  what  has  been  called,  "the  beloved  ministry  of 
childhood."  As  the  "undershepherd  of  God*s  little  ones,"  his  life  is  called 
to  be  spent  in  not  merely  instructing  but  in  shaping  and  formmg  the  character, 
developing  toward  the  light  and  making  life  more  intelligible  and  more  worth 
living.  A  human  life  is  entrusted  to  him,  to  be  rightly  developed  by  him  in 
order  to  obtain  life's  best  values.  No  one  who  assumes  this  sacred  trust 
should  fail  to  recognize  the  tremendous  responsibility  with  follows.  It  comes 
to  him  freighted  with  the  sweetest  loves  and  deepest  anxieties  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  and  of  the  commonwealth  to  which  they  are  bound  by  social 
ties.  No  more  honorable  position  in  life  awaits  him  than  that  which  calls  him 
to  the  duties  of  instruction,  warning  him  to  be  alive  not  only  to  the  truth  to  be 
taught  but  also  to  the  duty  which  commands  him  to  be  what  he  would  strive 
to  have  others  become.  Gregory  the  Great  fays,  "No  man  undertakes  to 
teach  art  unless  he  has  himself  first  acquired  it  by  diligent  efiFort."  One  of 
the  old  master  teachers  of  the  thirteenth  century  said,  "The  master  who  is 
lacking  in  sound  learning  is  preparing  to  live  dishonestly."  There  is  a  world 
of  truth  in  this  for  unless  the  child  be  properly  trained  for  the  duties  of  life, 
the  teacher  is  not  giving  value  for  value  and  inasmuch  as  on  his  part  value  is 
lacking,  he  is  more  or  less  dishonest.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature  and  nature's  God  in  order  to  show  the  way,  to  explain 
the  sights,  to  answer  the  questions,  in  a  word,  to  mold  character.  How  can  he 
do  this  unless  he  knows  with  accuracy  and  shows  with  clearness  ?  Like  the 
eunuch  before  Philip,  the  child  may  say,  "How  can  I  understand  unless  some 
one  show  me?"  How  can  the  teacher  honestly  and  sincerely  develop  in 
another  what  has  been  undeveloped  in  himself  ?  No  man  can  teach  truth 
who  has  not  apprehended  it  himself,  no  man  can  develop  character  who  has 
not  the  fullness  of  character  in  himself,  no  man  is  accepted  as  a  safe  guide  to 
morality  who  is  not  himself  a  follower  of  the  moral  precepts.  Personal  in- 
tegrity, a  character  without  stain,  an  upright  and  moral  life,  are  the  soul  of 
the  teaching  personality  and  should  mark  the  teacher's  life.  He  should  have 
conscience  and  morality  himself  to  thoroly  develop  good  morals  in  others. 
Children  are  quick  to  perceive  the  difference  between  precept  and  practice. 

The  development  of  morality  is  the  very  essence  of  all  educational  systems. 
Men  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  morality,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  majority 
of  men  will  accept  the  principle  that  the  morality  that  makes  for  life  is  built 
upon  the  po  itive  law  of  God  and  is  developed  and  maintained  by  obedience 
to  that  law.  Unfortimately,  there  is  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  divorce 
religion  from  school  instruction  because  of  the  many  and  varied  differences 
in  religious  thought.  Serious-minded  men  and  women  are  noting  with  fear 
the  results  of  this  divorce,  which,  among  people  regarded  as  educated,  are 
already  manifesting  themselves  in  a  growing  disregard  for  the  very  commonest 
laws  of  morality.    Fifty  years  ago  general  education  was  hailed  as  the  panacea 
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for  all  the  ills  of  the  social  body,  but,  owing  to  the  omission  of  positive  religion, 
the  general  development  of  education  has  not  fulfilled  its  promise  and  among 
the  more  cultivated  and  intellectual,  crime  has  so  developed  that  anyone  who 
studies  the  social  conditions  is  appalled  at  the  results.  Instruction  divorced 
from  religion  can  neither  make  nor  keep  men  moral.  It  is  this  conscientious 
belief  alone  which  forces  the  Catholic  church  to  build  its  educational  system 
upon  the  principle  that  the  positive  religious  doctrine  which  it  possesses  should 
be  taught  its  children  in  the  schoolroom  and  hence,  independent  of  all  other 
systems  and  not  in  conflict  with  them,  she  builds  her  schools,  her  one  desire 
being,  that,  as  the  teacher  of  her  people,  she  will  form  their  character  upon 
the  Christian  lines  and  in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  life  as 
they  have  been  made  known  to  her  in  the  doctrines  which  she  professes. 
With  her,  religion  in  education  is  not  a  mere  sentiment  or  a  vague  responsi- 
bility, but  a  vital  force,  instructing  intelligence  by  positive  doctrine,  and 
demanding  the  active  obedience  of  the  human  will  to  divine  law.  It  is  to  us 
the  living  of  the  life  of  Christ  as  He  taught  it  and  the  school  is  an  agent  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  life.  One  loves  to  find  that  the  great  teachers  have  always 
been  reverent,  moral,  religious,  at  all  times  an  inspiration  to  those  who  would 
assume  the  rdle  of  teacher.  They  bid  us  to  reverent  and  religious  lives.  The 
devout  faith  of  a  man  expresses  and  measures  the  intensity  of  his  moral  nature. 
The  teacher  who  educates  and  the  system  of  which  he  is  a  part  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  faith  has  its  foundation  in  an  ever-living  and  perfect 
mind,  and  instruction  should  lead  to  the  good  and  the  true  as  made  known  to 
us  by  God.  The  teacher  or  system  which  weakens  the  religious  beliefs  of 
youth,  unfastens  life  from  the  mooring  to  which  it  clings,  draws  even  one  bolt 
and  thus  endangers  the  structure,  that  teacher  or  that  system  is  woefully  out 
of  variance  with  the  vocation  of  education.  The  loss  of  faith  in  God  is  the 
greatest  loss  that  can  come  to  man,  and  if  that  loss  comes  thru  the  teacher  the 
injury  is  greatest.  The  irreligious,  the  irrevelant  teacher  who  sneers  at 
religion  or  belittles  it  can  have  only  an  evil  influence  upon  the  character 
which  builds  itself  upon  faith  and  recognisses  duty  to  a  revealed  religion. 

The  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  intimate  and  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  his  work  in  all  its  parts  but  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  best 
adapted  toward  the  proper  instruction  of  others  in  that  knowledge.  He 
should  be  familiar  with  methods,  yet  never  become  a  slave  to  a  method.  Trained 
in  the  methods  of  others,  a  teacher  is  apt  to  become  a  mere  machine,  a  simple 
automaton  at  the  teacher's  desk,  a  wooden  teacher  with  someone  else's  unas- 
similated  methods,  and  is  not  worthy  even  of  being  called  a  poor  apology  for  a 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  be  himself;  no  one  can  ever  successfully 
be  anyone  else.  Imitators  are  on  the  stage ;  they  are  out  of  place  behind  the 
teacher's  chair.  The  teacher  needs  to  guard  himself  from  fads  and  hobbies 
and  avoid  the  folly  of  adopting  untested  theories.  Our  ready-made  methods 
have  ruined  many  a  good  teacher  who  felt  that  he  had  to  follow  them  because 
a  school  board  so  decreed.    A  student,  a  lover  of  books,  with  constant  aim 
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toward  the  culture  which  tends  so  much  to  embellish  his  work  and  make  it 
more  productive,  the  teacher  should  never  cease  to  improve  himself  that  he 
may  become  a  cultured  gentleman.  The  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce,  speaking 
recently  on  the  "Teaching  Profession,"  said: 

The  educational  profession  is  work  which  marks  out  the  person  who  does  it  as  an 
educated  and  cultivated  person,  and  therefore  when  you  meet  a  teacher  you  are  entitled 
to  assume  that  he  or  she  possesses  a  superior  measure  of  cultivation  and  education. 

Liberal  education  broadens  his  views,  widens  his  horizon,  makes  him  more 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others,  familiarizes  him  with  the  different  viewpoints 
of  historical  discussion,  makes  him  a  student  in  the  world*s  school,  and  removes 
him  from  the  provincialism  which  is  oftentimes  responsible  for  the  narrowness 
and  prejudice  which  creep  into  men's  lives.  Like  the  mechanic,  the  teacher 
should  be  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works,  the 
model  he  has  to  copy,  and  the  use  of  the  tools  necessary,  so  that  the  work  may 
be  a  finished  product  from  the  hands  of  a  master.  Such  should  be  the  teacher's 
ambition — ^to  excel,  to  aim  at  the  finished  product  in  the  thinking  man,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  realizes  what  he  has  within  him  and  begins 
to  articulate,  to  advance,  and  to  add  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  possess  facts  which  he  teaches  but  he  should 
strive  to  reach  the  spirit  of  the  fact  which  would  give  him  the  very  perfection 
of  his  knowledge.  He  should  journey  along  the  same  road  by  which  the  facts 
came,  striving  to  share  the  experience  of  the  master  as  he  worked  out  the 
problems,  one  with  him  in  joy  and  sorrow,  experiencing  his  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. One  can  never  fully  know  Dante  until  he  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  Dante's  soul  in  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Tennyson  never  could  have 
written  "In  Memoriam"  were  it  not  for  the  bitterness  of  the  loss  of  Arthur 
Hallam. 

We  need  the  right  kind  of  teachers  [says  Munsterberg];  teachers  whose  interest  in 
the  subject  would  banish  drudgery.  We  need  teachers  with  inspiring  enthusiasm  for 
their  science  which  springs  from  a  profound  scholarly  knowledge. 

The  call  is  for  teachers  with  a  teacher's  personality,  full  of  life,  the  living 
teacher;  full  of  value,  giving  of  the  wealth  of  knowledge;  full  of  certainty; 
stable  and  sure  of  what  be  knows.  Such  become  great  teachers  and  their 
schools  are  successful.  The  teacher  seeking  for  the  personality  that  will 
educate  keeps  before  him  the  high  ideals  of  teaching  and  strives  to  master  the 
problem  of  good  teaching.  He  never  becomes  a  mercenary  or  a  hireling 
but  is  always  a  lover  of  the  work  to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life.  Person- 
ality like  that  begets  enthusiasm.  Bulwer-Lytton  in  his  Last  Days  oj  Pompeii^ 
says: 

Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm.  It  points  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale  to 
Orpheus;  it  moves  stones,  it  charms  brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity  and 
truth  accomplishes  no  victory  without  it. 

In  Winthrop's  Cecil  Dreeme,  the  professor  was  one  about  whom  a  few  students 
sometimes  were  said 
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to  buzz  as  hungry  bees  in  a  sheep  pasture  in  late  fall  about  a  dried-up  muUen  stalk  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  fennel  stick  by  which  Prometheus  brought  down  the  divine  fire,  on  the 
other. 

The  teacher  with  the  music  of  truth  calms  the  human  passions,  develops 
character  and  leads  to  victory.  When  enthusiasm  dies  out  in  the  teacher, 
life  goes  with  it,  usefulness  is  at  an  end,  the  teacher's  sim  has  set.  Magnet- 
ism should  be  a  characteristic  of  a  teacher's  personality.  He  should  be  an 
influence,  an  inspiration,  a  help  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  He 
should  attract  all  toward  him  because  of  the  truth  which  he  stands  ready 
to  dispense.  The  true  teacher  can  never  part  from  a  pupil  without  feeling  that 
some  of  his  life  has  gone  from  himself  and  entered  into  the  pupil's  life.  It  was 
this  that  made  Plato  the  worthy  disciple  of  Socrates  and  gave  St.  John  the 
insight  into<  his  Divine  Master  and  made  Suarez  the  expositor  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  is  personality  rather  than  system  that  in  the  ages  has  made  the 
master  live  in  his  pupil.    As  Newman  so  well  says, 

The  academical  system  without  the  personal  influence  of  teachers  upon  pupils,  is 
an  Arctic  winter,  it  will  create  an  ice-bound,  petrified,  cast-iron  university  and  nothing 
else.  Influence  precedes  law,  personality  precedes  system.  With  influence  there  is 
life,  without  it  there  is  none. 

Benson,  in  his  recent  book,  From  a  College  Window,  says, 

I  have  lately  come  to  perceive  that  the  one  thing  which  gives  value  to  any  piece  of 
art,  whether  it  be  a  book,  or  picture,  or  music,  is  that  subtle  and  evasive  thing  which  is 
called  personality. 

The  fact  is  all  we  remember  of  a  good  teacher  is  what  he  taught  us.  We 
seldom,  if  ever,  think  of  how  he  taught  it.  Dean  Stanley,  speaking  of  Rugby 
and  Arnold,  said: 

The  one  image  that  we  have  before  us  is  not  Rugby  but  Arnold.  It  was  not  the 
master  who  was  beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the  school  which  was 
beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher. 

Great  teachers  never  die,  their  influence  lasts  forever,  their  very  names  are 
an  inspiration.  The  annals  of  the  universities  which  stand  for  the  scholarship 
of  the  world  are  fragrant  with  the  characters  of  teachers  whose  influence  made 
students  flock  to  them  from  all  quarters.  They  went  to  hear  Aquinas  and 
Bonaventure  and  Erasmus  and  Arnold.  They  were  men  who  knew  men's 
nature  as  well  as  they  knew  their  lexicons.  They  were  not  those  pedants  of 
whom  Carlyle  writes,  "who  can  give  no  kindling  because  in  their  inward  man 
there  is  no  live  coal  but  all  is  burned  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder." 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  stand  even  now  on  the  streets  of  Athens  to  teach 
mankind  their  ideas  of  philosophy;  Galen,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  still  give 
luster  to  the  Alexandrian  museum;  Pantaenus,  Clement,  Origen,  still  appear 
in  the  school  of  St.  Mark  in  Alexandria.  Hilda  is  at  Whitby,  Gertrude  at 
Neville,  and  Hortsvita  at  Gandersheim;  Albert  the  Great,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  St.  Bonaventure  yet  illumine  the  University  of  Paris;  Augustine,  Colum- 
banus,  Benedict,  Alcuin,  Bernard,  Loyola,  Pestalozzi,  De  La  Salle,  Newton, 
Agassiz,  Arnold,  Barnard,  Kepler,  and  Laplace  still  teach  us.    The  story  of 
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the  university,  college,  and  school  is  generally  the  story  of  an  individual  teacher 
founding  the  institution,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  taking  up  with  enthusiasm 
the  work  begun  by  one  in  faith  and  hope  and  charity.  They  have  burned 
their  lessons  deep  into  the  daily  life  of  all  portions  of  mankind.  Like  Socrates 
they  would  rather  write  upon  the  hearts  of  living  men  than  upon  the  skins  of 
dead  sheep.  These  form  the  nobility  of  the  teacher's  world.  Into  such  ranks 
you  have  entered.  The  ideals  set  by  them  are  high  ideals  and  all  teachers 
should  aim  to  realize  them.  Not  all  succeed  to  greatness,  at  least  to  the 
greatness  of  fame.  Yet  a  large  number  in  their  own  way,  and  known  perhaps 
only  to  their  pupils,  are  quietly  doing  God's  work  in  education  by  their  person- 
ality as  good  teachers.  There  are  thousands  of  honest,  simple  teachers  hidden 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  schoolroom  who  will  never  figure  in  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation, but  who  are  doing  in  their  own  way  marvelous  work  in  education. 
Teachers  fail,  are  ineflScient,  unsuccessful  because  they  are  oftentimes  out  of 
place,  without  enthusiasm  of  their  vocation,  lacking  in  personality  and  somer 
times  in  fitness.  They  have  lost  heart  in  their  work  and  thus  become 
stimibling-blocks  rather  than  helps  to  education.  The  teacher  never  had 
greater  scop>e  and  honor  than  in  our  day.  Every  incentive  is  given  to  him.  The 
family,  society,  the  state  and  the  church  invest  him  with  honor  and  responsi- 
bility and  this  should  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  however,  that  the  public  exacts  character  and 
equipment  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  well  for  the  public 
to  remember  that  life's  service  can  best  be  given  when  free  from  the  worries 
of  life.  Educational  work  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  become  drudgery,  and 
educational  service  ought  to  receive  a  proper  remuneration.  A  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  live  on  faith  alone  or  be  made  to  feel  that  ideals  will 
supply  the  necessities  of  life.  While  it  is  true  that  no  class  gives  better  service, 
and  from  no  class  is  more  expected,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  no  class  equaling  in 
any  way  its  requirements  is  so  poorly  paid.  If  education  demands  that  men 
and  women  of  the  world  make  a  life-work  of  teaching  there  must  be  more 
consideration  given  to  proper  remuneration  for  service,  otherwise  the  best 
minds  will  not  seek  for  such  employment  and  education  will  realize  tre- 
mendous loss. 

It  is  the  glory  of  our  manhood  and  womanhood  that  noble  men  and  women 
in  all  ages  have  consecrated  themselves  as  the  teachers  of  mankind.  A 
mighty  army  of  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  teachers  is  in  the  schools  today, 
recognized  as  the  "salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world,"  the  bene- 
factors of  mankind.  Their  names  are  a  benediction  and  "men  rise  up  and 
call  them  blessed."  The  important  factor  in  a  teacher's  life  is  himself.  "What 
one  is,"  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  "goes  before  what  one  does  or  has."  The 
teacher's  personal  character  is  one  of  his  prime  assets.  The  high-minded, 
pure-minded,  fair-minded,  noble  of  instinct,  gentle  of  manner,  rich  in  sympathy, 
loving  the  good,  loving  the  school,  loving  the  chQdren — that  teacher  is  among 
the  benefactors.    The  lives  of  great  teachers  of  the  world  are  sources  of 
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strength  to  the  teachers  of  every  age.  The  systems  created  by  their  experience 
enter  into  the  history  of  education  which  should  not  narrow  itself  to  the  modem 
development  of  scientific  pedagogy,  but  should  be  broad  enough  to  give  credit 
to  all  the  systems  by  which  the  world  has  been  taught  and  civilized. 

My  word  today  is  an  appeal  for  personality,  the  living  characteristic  of  the 
good  teacher.  Give  us  men  and  women  with  a  vocation  to  the  teacher's  desk, 
with  fitness  for  their  work,  with  a  sacred  anointing  of  the  teacher's  mission 
upon  them,  and  it  matters  not  where  you  place  them.  Education  will  crown 
them  as  apostles  and  the  world  will  honor  them  as  benefactors.  The  greatest 
teacher  the  world  ever  knew,  the  Divine  Saviour,  taught  from  a  ship  and  along 
the  banks  of  a  river  and  by  the  sea,  and  His  teaching  revolutionized  the  world 
of  thought  and  life.  Socrates  of  old,  among  the  pagans,  taught  in  the  groves 
of  Academe;  the  monks  sold  their  wisdom  in  the  market  places  to  all  who 
would  listen;  schoolmasters  who  were  the  foremost  scholars  of  Europe  taught 
the  youth  of  Ireland  in  the  centuries  of  persecution  under  the  white-thorn 
hedges  and  in  the  bogs;  Magill  made  his  school  in  the  loft  of  his  father's 
wagon  house.  The  pioneer  country  school  teacher  knew  little  of  scientific 
pedagogy,  but  he  had  knowledge  and  common-sense  and  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  character  and  scholarship  in  his  many  grades  of  scholars.  All 
these  were  types  of  the  men  who  have  educated  the  world.  It  mattered  not 
where  they  held  school,  it  only  mattered  that  they  gave  the  lessons.  With 
personality  the  teacher  may  enter  into  the  treasure  houses  of  the  world's  best 
thought  with  the  consciousness  that  he  will  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  others 
confided  to  his  care.  With  personality  the  teacher  may  hope  to  lead  mind 
and  heart  to  truth  and  virtue,  to  teach  children  the  lessons  of  nature  and 
the  truths  of  nature's  God  and  thus  to  mold  character  in  goodness  of  life.  A 
man  or  woman  with  the  personality  of  the  true  teacher  on  him  has  God's 
mission  and  God's  blessing  will  accompany  him.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  more  was  demanded  of  the  teacher  than  in  our  age  and  woe  betide  us  if 
we  fail  in  conscientious  obedience  to  the  demand  laid  upon  us. 

To  the  noble  teaching  body  of  our  Republic  in  this  Association,  I  bring 
cordial  greeting  and  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  this  City  of  the  Angels.  I  bring 
also  a  kindly  message  of  greeting  from  that  great  body  of  consecrated  men 
and  women  who  in  the  world-wide  system  of  Catholic  schools,  are  doing  the 
work  of  education  in  the  very  best  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  noble  endeavor 
that  the  blessing  of  the  highest  possible  knowledge  which  religion  and  nature 
offer  may  come  to  the  children  confided  to  their  care  under  the  benign  influence 
of  that  religion  which  they  profess,  and  directed  by  the  church  to  which  they 
conscientiously  profess  allegiance.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  tfiat  great  body 
of  devoted  teachers  is  the  development  of  men  and  women  fitted  to  take  their 
place  in  life  and  ready  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  may  be  demanded  by  God 
and  country.  In  their  name  I  bring  you  greeting  and  assure  you  that  in  their 
entire  system  of  education,  from  kindergarten  to  university,  maintained  at 
emendous  sacrifices,  they  are  actuated  by  that  great  principle  which  under- 
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lies  all  true  education,  to  develop  a  cultured  manhood  and  womanhood  true  to 
God  and  country  and  worthy  with  their  fellow  citizens  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  interests  of  our  great  Republic. 


THE  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 

W.  O.  THOMPSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks  that  may  suggest  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  economic 
relations  involved.  A  study  and  interpretation  of  the  physical  forces  of  the 
universe  naturally  followed  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  primitive  man. 
We  can  understand  why  with  limited  intelligence  he  should  stand  in  awe 
before  these  forces  and  that  the  study  of  them  would  increase  as  his  intelli- 
gence widened.  From  the  superstitious  worship  of  primitive  man  we  may 
trace  a  steady  progress  to  the  reverent  mind  of  modem  science  and  philosophy. 
In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  these  forces  recognizing  the  universal  reign  of  law 
and  the  equally  manifest  fact  of  personality,  a  rational  explanation  led  up  to 
the  conception  of  a  supreme  personality  we  call  God.  Modem  thought,  rev- 
erent in  the  presence  of  this  great  First  Cause,  recognizes  man  as  the  crowning 
masterpiece  of  the  imiverse,  combining  the  highest  expression  of  the  physical 
with  the  inspiring  ideals  of  the  spiritual.  In  the  study  of  the  development  of 
the  world  we  recognize  man  with  the  motives  and  forces  that  move  him  as 
the  determining  factor  in  the  evolution  of  what  we  call  civilization.  It  is  not 
physical  force  or  physical  resources,  but  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
forces  represented  in  man  that  determine  and  fashion  civilization.  These 
physical  forces  and  resources  are  the  responsive  servants  that  a  masterful 
personality  may  direct  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  further  progress  of 
the  individual  and  the  race. 

In  the  increasing  mastery  over  physical  forces,  which  to  a  large  degree 
measures  the  progress  of  man,  two  important  elements  are  present — ^that  of 
religion  and  that  of  education.  These  two  elements,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
may  be  interpreted  each  in  terms  of  the  other,  for  by  no  distinct  cleavage 
may  we  separate  the  area  of  religion  from  that  of  education.  This  paper, 
however,  presents  the  place  of  education  as  one  of  the  fundamental  forces 
determining  civilization. 

It  is  a  cdmmon  conception  current  even  among  educators  that  education 
is  a  biu'den  that  civilization  must  carry  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  and  progress. 
We  must  educate  or  we  must  perish  is  a  familiar  war  cry.  With  this  has 
been  associated  the  teaching  that  education  must  be  supported  as  a  gratuity  or 
charity  and  as  a  kind  of  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  civilization.  There 
is  a  truth  here,  but  associated  with  it  has  been  a  notion  that  civilization  or 
more  specifically  the  taxpayer,  with  commendable  generosity  has  been  sup- 
porting education  as  a  burden  placed  upon  him  because  the  law  so  provided. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  will  be  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  fallacy,  and  that 
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the  truth  is  that  civilization  itself  is  the  burden,  if  we  may  use  such  a  term, 
which  education  does  carry.  That  is  to  say,  civilization  is  not  the  cause  but 
the  result  of  education.  To  be  sure  there  are  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
but  ultimately  in  our  analysis  I  maintain  that  education  lies  fundamentally 
at  the  basis.  If  this  be  true  our  conception  of  its  importance  and,  therefore, 
of  its  support  should  be  modified. 

Political  economy  has  for  a  long  time  directed  our  attention  to  land,  labor, 
and  capital  as  the  three  elements  and  forces  that  determine  the  production 
and  consiunption  of  wealth.  Wealth  has  been  regarded  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  progress  for  the  individual  and  society.  In  oxu:  economics  we 
have  placed  undue  emphasis  upon  wealth  as  influencing  man  and  too  little 
emphasis  upon  man  as  influencing  wealth.  This  fallacy  will  be  found  to  lie 
in  the  Malthusian  theories.  Back  of  all  these  forces  treated  in  political 
economy,  however,  is  the  personal  force  of  the  individual  with  which  educa- 
tion has  to  do.  In  the  analysis  of  society  and  the  forces  of  civilization  we 
shall  discover  the  character  of  the  individual  as  the  final  explanation  of  all 
progress.  The  progress  of  civilization  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  progress 
of  man.  Here  is  where  education  finds  its  field  and  wins  its  triumphs.  The 
individual  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  interpretation,  and  the  justification  of 
civilization.  In  seeking,  therefore,  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  individual 
we  are  seeking  to  develop  and  make  possible  literally  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth — a  new  civilization.  In  the  study  of  the  economic  relations  of  edu- 
cation let  us  first  state  a  few  of  the  commonly  accepted  results  of  education. 
These  are  that,  (i)  education  develops  the  initiative;  (2)  education  develops 
power,  skill,  and  efl&ciency;  (3)  education  develops  variety  of  talent,  of  taste, 
and  of  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  service;  (4)  in  the  development  of  this 
variety  education  awakens  desires,  ambitions,  and  ideals  that  are  the  evi- 
dences of  culture  widely  separating  the  educated  man  from  his  primitive 
ancestor;  (5)  education  arouses  and  sustains  the  higher  life  expressed  in 
better  physical  conditions,  in  wider  intellectual  sympathies,  in  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  ethical  relations,  in  a  profounder  spiritual  unity,  and  in  a  prac- 
tically unlimited  diversity  as  expressed  both  in  the  individual  and  his  achieve- 
ments; (6)  education  does  modify  and  change  the  character  of  both  the 
individual  and  the  race. 

With  these  results*  of  education  even  imperfectly  realized,  what  shall  we 
say  of  their  economic  importance  ?  First  of  all  the  educated  mad  is  the  man 
of  awakened  desires.  Desire  is  the  basis  of  economic  demand.  He  is  the 
man  not  of  a  few  and  simple  wants  but  of  many  wants.  This  sense  of  want, 
this  increased  desire,  is  the  result  of  an  intellectual  and  social  awakening. 
The  more  education  the  more  numerous  are  the  wants  and  the  more  imperious 
the  demand.  Education  initiates,  organizes,  and  emphasizes  a  person's 
desires.  It  ope;ns  the  vision  of  better  things  and  develops  the  capacity 
for  enjoying  them.  It  cultivates  the  desire  until  it  arouses  action  to  meet 
it.    Here  are  the  essentials  of  a  market.    In  fact,  the  educated  man  is  the 
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market  and  creates  the  market.  He  makes  the  demand  and  furnishes  the 
supply.  Moreover,  the  more  the  educational  process  is  encouraged  the 
more  numerous  and  wider  the  reach  of  these  desires.  In  a  very  real  sense 
the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  the  best  turns  us  away  from  the  less  worthy. 
The  mastery  developed  thru  education  makes  the  satisfaction  of  the  elementary 
aad  necessary  desires  easier  and  of  the  higher  and  newer  wants  possible.  It  is 
not  so  much,  therefore,  the  increase  of  goods  that  raises  the  standard  of  living 
as  the  mental  state  of  the  man  who  has  come  to  taste  the  higher  life.  Thus 
the  luxuries  of  one  day  become  the  necessities  of  another,  which  is  but  another 
way  of  sa3ring  that  education  has  so  changed  and  widened  the  horizon  of  the 
individual  that  he  makes  a  larger  demand  upon  the  supply  of  the  world  for 
the  things  with  which  to  sustain  his  life.  The  economic  importance  of  the 
educated  man  as  the  world's  best  and  most  stable  market  will  steadily  gain  in 
appreciation. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  variety  developed  thru  education  is  fundamental 
in  the  question  of  a  varied  industry  concerning  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Variety  of  desire  calls  for  a  division  of  labor  making  demand  for  every  possible 
talent.  It  is  the  highly  diversified  society,  itself  the  product  of  education, 
and  not  primitive  society,  that  can  make  profitable  use  of  a  variety  of  talent. 
The  limit  of  this  law  of  diversity  of  talent  is  foreshadowed  only  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  limit  of  education  and  the  himian  mind.  As  has  been  well 
stated,^ 

The  progress  of  society  consists  in  the  differentiation  of  man's  relations,  and  that 
every  di£Ferentiation  in  the  social  polity  is  simply  an  effort  to  better  adapt  his  social 
environment  to  the  more  complete  gratification  of  his  wants. 

The  wonderful  diversity  and  variety  in  the  products  of  modem  industry  with 
the  manifest  tendency  toward  a  better  grade  of  finished  product,  has  come 
about  thru  an  education  of  the  ordinary  purchaser.  He  has  improved  the 
character  ot  the  demand  by  insisting  upon  better  products  and  thus  led  the 
way  to  better  wages,  firmer  markets,  and  a  clearer  margin  of  profit.  This 
variety  of  taste  has  not  only  affected  the  variety  of  product  but  has  by  special- 
izing industry  opened  up  an  opportunity  for  talent  hitherto  unusable  and 
directly  checked  the  fierceness  of  competition  while  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  initiative.  By  this  process  every  man  with  a  new  idea,  a  new  inven- 
tion, a  new  eflficiency,  a  new  service,  has  practically  the  whole  world  for  his 
market.  Beecher  with  his  pulpit  had  no  competition  and  the  world  for  an 
audience.  The  modem  telephone  and  other  inventions  have  created  business, 
inaeased  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of  society,  and  made  a  world  of  new 
relationships.  Now  education  is  not  the  source  or  cause  of  monotony.  God 
has  made  this  world  a  place  of  infinite  variety  and  beauty.  To  man  he  has 
given  a  diversity  of  gifts.  Education  develops  this  diversity  and  thus  enlarges 
the  world  of  ideas,  of  men,  and  of  markets.  Into  this  larger  world  the  teacher 
is  constantly  introducing  the  student.    He  is  leading  him  away  from  the  nar- 

■  Guntcm,  PrincipUa  of  Social  Economics,  p.  80. 
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rowness  and  provincialism  of  ignorance.  The  primitive  men  all  look  alike, 
feel  alike,  act  alike,  and  live  in  the  same  narrow  world.  Here  the  struggle 
for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  have  free  play.  The  economic 
conditions  are  the  simplest  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all.  Education  promptly 
changes  all  this.  The  awakened  individual  becomes  the  producer,  the  fre- 
quenter of  the  market  place,  the  larger  consumer,  society,  emerges,  and  civili- 
zation develops.  This  contrast  is  sharper  where  we  recognize  that  education 
develops  individuality  and  initiative  while  protesting  against  any  and  all 
attempts  to  produce  uniformity  of  result  and  against  all  school  methods  that 
hamper  the  free  expression  and  development  of  the  individual.  That  is  to 
say,  the  development  of  man's  intellectual  and  social  horizon  makes  a  demand 
for  capital,  for  human  labor,  and  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
human  industry.  The  practically  unlimited  variety  of  modem  human  industry 
is  due  to  the  widespread  influence  of  education.  So  long  as  education  was 
for  the  few  and  confined  to  the  study  of  a  few  subjects  the  latent  talent  of  the 
millions  was  of  no  service.  With  the  dawn  of  universal  education  there  has 
come  an  awakening  among  us  that  has  stirred  the  multitudes  and  affected  every 
line  of  human  industry.  The  technical  term  "division  of  labor"  has  a  new 
and  richer  meaning  than  Adam  Smith  ever^dreamed  of.  In  the  matters  of  food 
and  clothing  we  have  passed  from  the  simple  and  unattractive  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  useful.  The  modem  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  carpenter  are  in 
league  with  the  artist  and  the  engineer,  to  make  the  matters  of  commerce 
meet  the  critical  taste  of  the  educated  man.  So  tme  is  this  that  everyone 
enters  protest  against  the  lack  of  taste  in  architecture,  of  beauty  in  our  cities, 
of  comfort  in  our  homes,  and,  indeed,  of  the  unlovely  everywhere.  The 
economic  importance  of  all  this  striving  for  better  things  due  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  education  has  not  been  clearly  appreciated  or  fully  acknowledged. 
The  school,  the  scholar  and  the  influences  they  have  set  at  work  are  making 
fortunes  possible  and  employment  a  fact  to  millions  of  people.  It  is  the  man 
that  makes  wealth  possible;  not  wealth  that  makes  man  possible.  The 
educated  man  is  constantly  engaged  in  a  world-building  process  in  which  he 
must  provide  both  the  labor  and  the  capital. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  persistency  of  the  demand 
made  by  education.  The  educated  portion  of  the  world  has  come  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  best  things.  It  will  persist  in  its  demands  for  these  things. 
This  persistency  of  demand  is  the  star  of  hope  in  our  democracy.  Economic- 
ally speaking,  it  is  the  key  to  stability  of  markets,  of  values,  and  of  prices. 
The  educated  man  persists  in  his  demand  for  the  things  he  appreciates,  and 
this  persistence  of  demand  has  more  to  do  with  the  stability  of  markets  and 
with  perpetual  prosperity  than  any  one  other  element.  I  should  go  farther 
and  say  it  was  more  important  even  than  tariff  legislation.  We  have  been 
slow  to  see  that  men  and  not  laws  make  markets.  In  a  broad  way  we  need 
to  look  only  to  the  fact  that  in  the  four  great  nations  where  education  is  most 
developed  the  markets  are  best  and  famines  are  fewest.    The  political  econo- 
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mist  of  the  future  will  see  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  fact  that  the 
more  broadly  educated  nations  have  the  most  stable  conditions  financially, 
commercially,  industrially,  and  socially.  The  progress  of  civilization  is  due 
to  the  happy  co-operation  of  the  conservative  and  progressive  elements  in 
society.  Modem  education,  while  sweeping  away  the  conservatism  of  super- 
stition and  tradition  and  checking  the  tendency  to  forget  reason  on  the  part 
of  the  radical,  has  given  intelligence  and  direction  to  both,  thus  insuring  a 
healthful  progress.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mere  population  nor  of  natural 
resources  that  makes  the  contrast  in  permanency  of  markets,  of  prices,  of 
values,  and  of  commerce  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  China  and  India  on  the  other.  The 
Philippine  problem  is  one  of  better  roads,  better  houses,  better  clothing — 
in  a  word,  the  things  that  result  from  a  better  education.  The  first  man  in 
demand  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  the  teacher.  He  was  fundamental  in  the 
economic  development.  The  government  wanted  markets.  It  was  not  a 
mistaken  policy  that  said  the  teacher  would  produce  them.  His  method  of 
work  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  and  then  urge  the  pupil  to  pursue  it  persistently 
at  any  cost.  No  true  teacher  ever  lowers  that  flag.  This  elevation  of  the 
individual  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the  land  is  pre- 
paring a  persistent  demand,  to  which  only  a  persistent  supply  is  adequate. 
With  the  increase  of  education  not  only  the  quahty  of  this  demand  persists 
but  the  quantity  of  it  is  enlarged.  The  essential  element  of  material  pros- 
perity is  provided  every  time  a  well-educated  person  appears. 

Again,  it  is  usual  to  observe  that  education  develops  power,  mastery,  and 
efficiency  in  living.  These  are  the  qualities  that  enable  a  man  to  support 
himself  and  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  of  living  toward  which  education 
constantly  tends.  The  economic  importance  of  this  may  well  be  emphasized. 
The  primitive  man  knows  little  of  wealth  or  a  leisure  rich  with  pleasure.  He 
is  dependent  upon  the  gratuity  of  nature  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
comfort  and  pleasiure.  The  educated  man  is  also  dependent,  but  upon  gratu- 
itous nature  plus  the  initiative  of  an  awakened  individual.  Now  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  modem  progress  lie  in  the  area  of  the  mastery  and 
dominion  of  the  educated  man.  The  whole  wide  field  of  applied  science  and 
of  modem  inventions  has  been  opened  thm  the  operation  of  education.  This 
has  changed  the  standard  of  life  and  human  comfort  and  brought  new  life 
and  oudook  to  commerce  and  trade.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
most  widely  educated  nations  of  the  earth  have  been  most  influenced  by  this 
new  standard  of  life  and  are  also  the  best  markets  of  the  world.  The  less- 
educated  nations  are  the  markets  for  only  the  surplus  of  commerce,  and  no 
special  vision  is  needed  to  see  that  as  education  makes  its  progress  in  these 
countries  the  markets  will  widen  and  develop.  There  is  an  economic  impor- 
tance in  the  fact  that  the  sultan  of  Turkey  is  riding  in  an  automobile,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  a  short  while  ago  the  same  authority  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine  and  the  telephone.    Education  even  in  Turkey 
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steadily  raises  the  standard  of  living  and  develops  a  new  market.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  obstacles  to  progress  are  in  men  and  not  outside  of  them.  With 
equal  or  greater  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  cause  of  progress  is  in  men  and 
not  outside  of  them.  Because  education  reaches  the  man  first  and  awakens 
to  a  new  world  of  power  and  possibility  it  becomes  the  source  of  all  progress. 
The  awakened  man  means  a  new  world — a  new  market,  and  new  conditions 
of  life.  Education  is  thus  steadily  bringing  man  to  his  own.  Thru  increasing 
intelligence,  a  better  interpretation  of  the  universe,  a  better  knowledge  of  its 
laws  and  forces,  a  better  control  of  his  own  powers,  man  is  steadily  achieving 
mastery  and  dominion  and  realizing  his  own  freedom.  The  economic  impor- 
tance of  this  freedom  realized  in  men  merits  an  attention  and  appreciation  to 
which  the  future  will  give  more  adequate  recognition  and  expression. 

One  other  feature  may  be  mentioned — the  relation  of  education  to  industry. 
We  have  revised  oiu:  conclusions  on  this  point.  The  time  was  when  many 
believed  education  would  relieve  from  work.  The  truth  is  now  recognized 
that  education  leads  into  work.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  educated 
people  of  the  world  are  the  busiest  people.  The  most  active  people  of  the 
globe  today  are  found  in  the  governments  where  education  has  a  free  oppor- 
tunity. Education  if  true  leads  to  service — a  service  that  shall  not  end  in  any 
private  ambition,  but  in  a  genuine  contribution  to  public  efficiency.  Educa- 
tion not  only  fits  for  service  by  developing  power,  skill,  and  efficiency,  but  by 
presenting  the  ideals  that  lead  men  on  to  duty  and  achievement.  An  educated 
idler  is  absurd  if  not  unthinkable.  Men  are  coming  to  distinguish  between 
'' working  for  a  living,"  and  *' working  as  a  calling,"  and  living  as  the  crowning 
glory  of  service.  Education  makes  a  man  larger  than  his  greatest  deed,  puts 
into  him  the  ideals  that  lead  to  the  glory  of  achievement.  The  atmosphere 
of  every  schoolroom  is  charged  with  the  currents  of  industry;  every  scholar 
lives  in  a  world  of  action.  The  idleness,  indifference,  and  the  vices  that  go  with 
ignorance  are  cast  out  by  education  as  so  many  devils,  and  the  individual 
redeemed  to  industry,  thrift,  service,  and  character.  This  attitude  of  the 
educated  man  is  of  profound  significance  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
world  in  which  men  may' live.  Educated  men  will  not  contemplate  with 
satisfaction  a  world  of  idleness,  indifference,  or  stagnation.  The  best  families 
where  education  and  wealth  have  flourished  for  generations  manifest  this 
high  spirit  and  refuse  to  consider  the  possession  of  wealth  a  call  to  idleness, 
but  regard  the  possession  of  talent  as  a  call  to  service.  This  is  the  legitimate 
outcome  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  better  harvest  to  which 
education  is  bringing  us. 

In  summing  up  the  economic  relations  of  education  we  return  to  the 
teacher.  He  is  the  masterful  personality  in  the  presence  of  all  these  forces, 
who  organizes,  directs,  and  stimulates  the  uprising  generation  to  achievement, 
mastery,  and  freedom.  So  the  teacher,  whether  he  be  teacher  of  religion  or  of 
education,  of  philosophy  or  of  science,  of  agriculture  or  of  mechanic  arts,  of 
manual  training  or  of  domestic  science,  of  language  or  of  morals — ^in  any  or 
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all  of  these  places  the  teacher  is,  indeed,  the  master  who  trains  the  men  who 
make  markets,  commerce,  and  even  civilization  a  possibility.  What  we  do 
for  education  is  not  then  a  burden;  it  is  rather  an  opportunity.  The  money 
we  give  is  neither  charity  nor  the  payment  of  a  debt;  it  is  an  investment  to 
guarantee  the  perpetuity  of  man  and  of  markets,  of  history  and  of  literature, 
of  our  own  achievements  already  made  and  of  those  of  our  children  yet  to  be 
made;  in  a  word,  the  money  invested  in  education  is  an  expression  of  both 
faith  and  desire  that  a  progressive  civilization  shall  not  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 


DISCUSSION 

T.  A.  MoTT,  Superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Ind. — The  lateness  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  President,  prevents  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  excellent  paper.  No  one 
has  dealt  with  the  relation  of  education  to  wealth  in  a  more  masterly  way. 

Real  education  is,  and  must  be,  the  foundation  of  civilization.  Civilization,  man's 
spiritual  environment,  is  made  up  of  man's  art,  his  science,  his  literatiure,  and  his  religious 
beliefs,  together  with  his  institutional  life.  Into  one  of  these  divisions  we  can  put  each 
of  the  results  of  human  aspiration  and  human  achievement.  The  education  of  any  normal 
child  destined  to  life  in  a  free  society  must  include  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  development  in, 
each  of  these  elements  of  social  activity,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  them  all  and  a  sympathy 
with  them  all. 

Life  in  its  fullness  means  much.  It  means  youth  and  old  age.  It  means  one  day 
and  aU  days.  It  means  the  windows  of  the  soul  shall  have  been  opened  to  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  strong.  It  means  that  the  body,  mind,  and  heart  shall  be  manly  and 
strong. 

Education  is  a  unitary  process.  We  cannot  think  of  the  end  of  the  school  being  either 
art,  literature,  science,  or  religion.  Neither  can  we  think  of  the  end  being  parenthood, 
economics,  industrialism,  or  trade.  But  we  must  look  on  man  in  the  full  roundness 
of  character,  in  all  the  beauty  of  body,  of  intellect,  of  heart  and  will,  beneficent  and 
strong  as  a  worker,  as  the  ideal  product  of  the  American  common  school.  However,  in 
thb  discussion  we  are  dealing  with  the  school  as  affecting  economic  conditions.  These 
conditions  include  questions  relating  to  capital  and  labor,  production  and  distribution, 
supply  and  demand.  In  the  military  world  it  is  recognized  that  the  training  of  the  man 
behind  the  gun,  or  the  mind  behind  the  gun,  is  the  most  effective  element  in  military 
organization.  The  army  of  educated  soldiers  is  the  most  powerful  military  force  the  world 
has  known.  The  education  of  the  mind  and  hand  that  guides  the  plow  or  directs  the 
plane,  the  education  of  those  who  work  in  the  mill,  in  the  factory,  or  in  the  mine,  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent  the  amount  and  character  of  the  output  of  these  institutions. 

For  hundreds  of  years  uneducated  men  have  passed  by  unnoticed  vast  veins  of  precious 
metals  and  valuable  ores  hidden  but  slightly  in  the  earth,  while  the  educated  man  of 
today  b  opening  mines  in  every  part  of  the  world  whose  products  are  to  bless  and  enrich 
denization.  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  output  of  mineral  wealth  depends  ultimately 
upon  the  man  trained  in  mineralogy  and  engineering. 

In  agriculture  the  influence  of  the  educated  worker  is  no  less  apparent.  The  product 
of  the  field  and  garden  can  be  increased  many  fold  by  the  educated  farmer.  The  millions 
of  acres  supposed  to  be  worn-out  lands  in  New  England  and  Atlantic  states  are  today 
lying  idle  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  agriculture  workers  in  those 
states.  Millions  of  acres  of  supposed  arid  and  desert  lands  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  are  today  being  developed  into  rich  and  valuable  farms  by  the  hand  of  skilled 
and  intelligent  labor. 
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The  agricultural  colleges  thruout  America  are  increasing  the  product  of  the  land 
coming  under  their  immediate  influence  to  an  extent  that  seems  a  little  less  than  a  miracle. 
The  growth  in  production  of  the  American  farm  and  garden  resulting  from  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  will  annually  pay  a  hundred  fold  the  cost  of  such  education. 

In  every  field  of  human  activity,  we  will  find  it  true  that  the  education  of  the  worker 
will  largely  increase  the  production  of  material  in  both  quality  and  amount. 

Again,  as  has  been  fully  shown  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  the  demand 
for  the  best  products  coming  from  the  hand  of  skilled  labor  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  markets  of  a  cultivated  community  tend  always  to  be 
steady,  and  demands  to  be  strong. 

A  few  thousand  dollars  spent  each  year  in  any  city  in  art  education  will  result  in  an 
increased  demand  for  those  necessities  of  life  which  are  beautiful  and  of  a  high  grade. 
Technical  education  in  domestic  science,  in  any  dty,  will  result  quickly  in  a  demand 
by  the  homes  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  school  for  better  food-stuffs  and  a  higher 
quality  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

This  line  of  thought  can  be  followed  out  into  all  the  departments  of  modem  life. 

The  learning  most  needed  by  the  community  to  develop  its  highest  needs  must  find 
its  basis  in  the  courses  of  study  of  the  common  school.  Childhood  is  always  the  gateway 
of  the  race,  and  the  doorway  of  civilization.  Those  forces  in  civilized  life  desired  by 
the  state  must  find  their  foundations  in  the  school.  The  highest  element  of  national 
prosperity  and  growth  as  well  as  of  life  and  character  must  always  find  their  beginning  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  people. 


THE  BASIS  OF  GRADING  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

My  topic  is  likely  to  be  an  unpopular  one.  It  is  associated  in  the  minds 
of  some  with  low  salaries  and  increased  demands  upon  the  teacher.  There 
is  no  such  association  in  my  mind.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  profession 
and  the  schools  are  suffering,  financially  and  otherwise,  from  the  competition 
of  the  incompetent  teacher. 

Everyone  who  has  thought  about  the  salary  question,  recognizes  that  the 
competent  teacher  is  underpaid,  whether  we  consider  the  value  of  her  services 
to  the  community,  or  whether  we  compare  the  demands  made  upon  her  with 
those  made  upon  other  members  of  society.  The  teacher  has  not  fairly 
shared  in  the  prosperity  which  has  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  country.  She 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  20  per  cent,  more  for  what  she  buys,  while  receiving 
perhaps  a  10  per  cent,  advance  in  salary.  In  some  large  and  flourishing  com- 
munities, it  cannot  be  said  that  her  salary  has  really  advanced  at  all  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

No  relief — complete  relief— can  come  to  her  without  increased  revenues. 
It  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unfair,  to  dispute  or  ignore  this.  We  can,  however, 
ask  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  not  possible  so  to  distribute  the  sum 
available  for  teachers  as  to  reward  the  faithful  and  ej£cient,  as  well  as  to  arouse 
or  drive  out  the  incompetent.  Their  competition  degrades  and  demoralizes 
the  profession. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  civilized  men  today  as  to  what 
is  the  proper  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  remuneration  granted  for  services 
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rendered.  There  have  been  attempts  made  to  justify  the  giving  of  an  equal 
share  to  each  man,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  This 
method  has  little  to  recommend  it  except  its  simplicity.  Sometimes  it  has  been 
proposed  to  reward  each  man  according  to  his  wants,  altho  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  describe  a  common  measure  which  we  might  safely  use  in  compar- 
ing the  wants  of  different  members  of  society.  Sometimes  it  has  been  proposed 
to  reward  each  man  according  to  his  labor.  This  requires  some  common 
measure  by  means  of  which  we  may  estimate  and  compare  the  exertions  made 
by  the  workers,  but  imiversal  commensurability  of  exertion  is  only  a  dream 
of  the  commimist.  If  we  follow  the  suggestions  of  some  economic  writers 
and  use  time  spent  in  labor  as  our  common  measure,  we  fall  into  absurdities. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  exertion,  pleasure,  or  pain  by  the  clock.  ''The 
Procrustean  bed  of  time  would  distend  and  mutilate  labor,  and  all  liberty  and 
equality  would  breathe  its  last  upon  it."  Under  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  idleness 
would  grow  apace  and  productively  disappear.  If  twice  the  reward  were 
given  for  taking  double  the  time  for  doing  a  piece  of  work  the  main  motive 
for  efficiency  would  die.  Mankind  seems  on  the  whole  compelled  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  distribution  that  each  member  of  society  shall  be  remunerated 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  services. 

It  seems  fair  to  consider  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries  and  promotion 
from  the  standpoint  of  services  rendered  the  community,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  the  rising  generation,  if  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  them  is  the  funda- 
mental consideration,  we  must  be  governed  in  fixing  teachers'  salaries  by 
estimates  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  them.  Any  consideration 
is  invalid,  except  in  so  far  as  it  affects  efficiency.  An  increase  of  salary,  based 
upon  the  length  of  service  only,  can  be  defended  successfully,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  length  of  service  conduces  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom.  Differences  of  salary,  based  on  sex,  can  be  defended  only  by 
showing  that  sex  is  a  factor  that  of  itself  makes  a  man  or  woman  more  or  less 
efficient  as  a  teacher.  Increases  of  salary,  based  upon  zeal,  scholarship,  and 
student-like  habits,  must  alike  be  tested  by  this  criterion  of  efficiency. 

It  is  believed  that  a  teacher  in  a  good  school  will  increase  in  efficiency  for 
four  or  five  years  even  if  she  relies  on  her  schoolroom  experience  for  informa- 
tion and  inspiration,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  increase  will  continue  over 
a  longer  period  unless  the  teacher  is  induced  in  some  manner  to  study  and 
prepare  herself  for  better  work.  Unless  she  does  this,  the  chances  are  that 
before  the  end  of  the  decade  a  decline  in  efficiency  will  set  in  which  will  proceed 
steadily  as  the  years  go  by.  A  schedule  of  salaries,  then,  may  include  a  lower 
group  making  provision  for  yearly  advances  covering  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  if  the  teacher  does  not  give  evidences  of  con- 
tinuous increase  in  efficiency,  in  professional  zeal,  and  in  student-like  habits, 
she  should  be  stopped.  No  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  advance  in  salary 
after  she  ceases  to  advance  in  efficiency. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  as  shown  in  her  daily  schooboom  work,  is 
the  first  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  second  element,  her 
intellectual  and  professional  growth,  as  shown  by  her  outside  study  and  interest 
in  her  profession,  is  subsidiary  to  her  schoolroom  efficiency.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  it  is  proper  to  consider  both  in  esti- 
mating the  fairness  of  the  demands  of  the  teacher  for  promotion.  If  she 
cannot  and  will  not  meet  these  demands,  there  is  no  valid  reason,  considering 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  children,  for  promoting 
her  and  paying  her  a  better  salary.  Teachers  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
get  into  our  school  systems  and  then  let  the  clock  work. 

Scholarship  and  habits  of  study  are  factors  that  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher.  No  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  can 
long  remain  really  efficient.  If  a  teacher  wishes  to  impart  a  piece  of  knowledge 
she  must,  as  Fitch  says,  not  only  have  appropriated  it  herself,  but  she  must 
have  gone  beyond  it  and  aroimd  it.  She  must  see  it  in  relation  to  other  facts 
and  truths.  She  must  know  from  what  it  originated  and  to  what  it  is  intended 
to  lead.  She  must  have  an  ample  margin  in  reserve  for  dealing  with  unex- 
pected questions  and  imexpected  difficulties.  The  teacher  must  study  edu- 
cational processes  and  educational  philosophy  and  methods;  her  study 
cannot  cease  with  her  preparation  for  entering  her  profession,  but  must  be 
life-long.  She  must  not  lose  her  sympathy  with  the  learner — a  sympathy  that 
she  can  retain  only  by  continuing  to  be  a  learner  herself.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  she  can  avoid  the  depressing  effect  of  constant  association  with  inmiature 
minds  and  ideas.  It  is  true  that  many  good  students  of  books  are  poor  teachers 
and  something  more  is  required  of  a  teacher  than  ability  to  absorb  book  knowl- 
edge. Still,  the  chances  are  extremely  large  that  one  who  is  a  student  and 
who  has  learned  to  use  her  mind  in  a  systematic  way  will  be  a  better  guide  for 
other  students  than  the  mere  empiric. 

It  is,  however,  very  important  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  schoolroom 
efficiency  and  advance  in  scholarship  and  professional  zeal  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  not  counteract  each  other.  The  teacher  should  not  become  so 
interested  in  academic  study  that  she  will  forget  her  main  business,  which  is 
the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  The  teacher  may  use  up  too  much  energy  in 
carrying  on  outside  study  to  the  detriment  of  health,  as  well  as  school- 
room work.  We  must,  therefore,  in  presenting  any  scheme  for  pro- 
motion, be  careful  not  to  emphasize  mere  academic  scholarship  too 
much. 

In  making  up  an  estimate  of  a  teacher's  fitness  for  promotion,  schoolroom 
efficiency  should  count  for  more  than  her  academic  study.  We  must  arrange 
to  put  a  constant  premium  on  keeping  up  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  for  which 
the  teacher  is  employed.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  no  imaginary 
difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  offer  some  inducement  to  keep  the 
teacher  from  mistaking  piurely  mechanical  efficiency  in  handling  a  school- 
room,  mere  control  of  pedagogic  devices,  for  real  pedagogical  power  and 
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spiritual  growth.    An  estimate  based  upon  schoolroom  work  only  tends  to 
overemphasis  this  element  in  teaching  efficiency. 

The  problems  of  estimating  schoohx>om  efficiency,  intellectual  growth, 
and  scholarly  zeal  present  serious  difficulites  to  the  supervisor.  In  making 
the  estimate  of  schoolroom  efficiency,  we  must  endeavor  to  provide  a  system 
of  recording  efficiency  that  will  be  fair  to  the  teacher,  fair  to  the  children,  and 
not  a  perfect  nightmare  to  the  principal  or  other  administrative  officers  respon- 
sible for  making  it.  Sometimes  this  estimate  has  been  made  in  percentages 
by  the  principal,  supervisor,  and  district  superintendent.  It  is  difficult  to 
protect  the  schools  under  this  arrangement  on  account  of  the  inclination  of 
supervising  officers  to  escape  trouble  by  boosting  the  marks.  According  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  a  few  years  ago,  the  marks  of  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  in  Brookljm  were  over  90  per  cent.  In  Chicago,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  in  marking  for  promotion,  it  was  found  that  96  and  a  fraction  per  cent.'' 
of  the  teachers  were  marked  so  high  as  to  entitle  them  to  promotion.  It  is 
evident  that  these  estimates  had  ceased  to  properly  discriminate  between  the 
degrees  of  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  In  1906  the  Board  of  Education  passed 
a  rule  requiring  principals  to  mark  all  teachers  as  either  "efficient"  or  "ineffi- 
cient," thinking  that  this  simpler  estimate  would  result  in  greater  fairness 
to  all  concerned.  Under  this  arrangement,  after  two  trials,  it  appears  that 
over  98  per  cent,  were  marked  efficient  and  entitled  to  promotion.  We  foimd 
ourselves  back  where  we  began,  with  a  flat  rate  for  everybody,  or  with  the  clock 
doing  the  work.  The  rule  has  been  abandoned  and  some  modification  of  the 
percentage  marking  will  again  be  employed. 

There  have  been  many  propositions  for  organizing  supervisory  boards 
to  make  this  estimate  of  efficiency.  It  has  been  proposed  to  have  a  commission 
composed  of  educational  experts  who  were  not  directly  concerned  in  the  super- 
vision of  schools  who  should  visit  the  schoolrooms  and  pass  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  teachers.  This  would  .relieve  the  principal  of  responsibility,  but  the 
estimates  of  the  work  of  teachers  made  under  such  conditions  would  be  worth 
little.  Such  commissions  could  not  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which 
the  work  was  done,  and  no  teacher,  under  such  inspection,  would  be  at  her 
best.  Then,  too,  it  would  separate  the  administrative  work  of  the  school  into 
parts,  would  set  up  divergent  standards,  and  reduce  the  principal  to  a  mere 
clerk.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  person  who  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  this 
estimate  is  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  on  the  ground  and  knows  the 
facts.  Even  he  must  be  placed  under  restrictions,  and  it  must  always  be  pos- 
sible to  appeal  from  his  decision.  It  must  always  be  possible  to  protect  the 
teacher  against  favoritism  and  inefficient  supervision.  The  problem  is  diffi- 
cult, and  many  of  our  superintendents  will  prefer  to  permit  teachers  to  advance 
on  length  of  service  only,  rather  than  attempt  to  estimate  their  schoolroom 
efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  passing  on  academic  advance  or  intel- 
lectual growth  is  not  a  simple  one.    You  may  use  an  examination.    If  you 
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do,  you  will  quickly  discover  the  limitations  of  such  a  test  in  estimating  effi- 
ciency or  growth.  Every  teacher  recognizes  that  many  things  cannot  be 
determined  by  an  examination.  Everyone  recognizes  that  it  is  not  an  entirely 
satisfactory  agent  for  selecting  or  promoting  teachers.  We  may  use  them, 
however,  as  an  auxiliary,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  why  they 
are  less  effective  in  aiding  iif  the  work  of  selecting  or  promoting  teachers  than 
in  selecting  or  promoting  other  public  servants. 

As  Latham  has  pointed  out,  an  examination  will  test  one's  accuracy,  the 
fullness  of  one's  memory,  and  one's  power  of  concentration.  We  can  see 
that  knowledge  has  been  got,  and  we  know  that  brainwork  has  been  done,  to 
get  it,  in  addition  to  indications  of  strength  or  feebleness  of  will,  and  we  can 
find  out  pretty  well  from  a  set  of  papers  whether  a  man  knows  his  own  mind  or 
not.  Then,  too,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
knowledge  and  power.  We  work  consciously  or  unconsciously  on  the  theory 
that  the  man  who  knows  is  the  man  who  can  do^  and  we  believe  that  the  only 
reason  why  people  should  know  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  do.  It  seems 
natural,  then,  when  it  is  impossible  to  submit  the  applicant  to  a  complete 
test  of  his  power  to  do,  to  ask  him  to  submit  to  a  test  of  his  knowledge. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  an  examination  will  not  determine  so  much 
the  applicant's  ability  to  do  the  thing  desired  as  his  ability  to  say  how  it  should 
be  done.  Sometimes  this  can  be  learned  from  books,  but  the  skillful  examiner 
will  usually  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  experience  in  doing  the  thing 
and  knowledge  about  it.  Then,  too,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  person  who 
has  the  knowledge  is  interested  in  doing  the  thing — ^that  there  is  relation 
between  knowledge  and  interest — ^knowledge  of  a  particular  kind  of  work 
and  interest  in  doing  it.  The  man  who  has  the  best  sort  of  knowledge  about 
some  particular  piece  of  work  is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  interested 
in  it  and  the  best  prepared  to  do  it. 

Then,  again,  teaching  calls  for  ability  to  state  clearly  what  one  knows.  It 
is  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  talk,  to  explain,  to  interpret. 
The  teacher  who  is  dumb  in  the  presence  of  a  problem  demanding  solution, 
who  lacks  the  power  of  expressing  herself  definitely  and  accurately  must,  in 
some  degree,  be  unfitted  for  the  work  she  is  attempting  to  do.  An  examina- 
tion will  test  this. 

While  providing  for  the  moderate  and  rational  use  of  the  examination  to 
determine  efficiency,  it  will  be  advisable  to  encourage  in  its  stead  the  taking 
of  courses  of  instruction  at  colleges  or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Such  systematic  work  done  under  the  right  conditions  will  do  much  to  keep  the 
teacher  alive  and  interested  in  her  work.  Such  work,  however,  must  be 
carefully  looked  after;  only  good  work  must  be  recognized  and  even  that  must 
be  carefully  inspected  if  the  school  system  is  protected  against  fraud,  as  well 
as  against  the  waste  of  the  teacher's  time  and  strength.  Much  of  this  outside 
work  should  be  done  under  the  advice  of  the  principal  or  district  superintendent 
with  a  view  to  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  school.    It  is,  however, 
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important  that  the  work  should  not  be  so  thoroly  supervised  by  others  that  the 
teacher's  interest  or  the  teacher's  hobby  will  be  crowded  out.  K  the  teacher's 
hobby  is  carefully  excluded,  much  of  the  joy  of  the  work  will  disappear.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  anyone  to  have  an  equal  and  impartial  interest  in  all 
subjects  and  the  recognition  of  the  teacher's  hobby  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
consideration.  < 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  teachers  be  permitted  to  advance  from  the 
minimum  salary  paid  to  the  highest  fimit  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
without  any  let,  hindrance,  or  interruption,  except  that  they  continue  efficient 
enough  to  avoid  dismissal.  Fear  of  dismissal  has  been  relied  upon  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark.  Such  an  arrangement  it  seems  to  me,  however,  abso- 
lutely ignores  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  schools  exist,  and  looks  at  the 
school  system  from  the  standpoint  of  a  ''job."  Such  an  arrangement  suggests 
making  the  necessary  effort  to  get  into  the  system  and  then  letting  the  clock 
work.  Such  an  arrangement  does  not  keep  in  mind  the  absurdity  of  relpng 
on  fear  of  dismissal  for  keeping  teachers  up  to  the  mark. 

Everyone  who  has  had  experience  in  school  administration  realizes  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  teachers  in  the  public-school 
system,  or  inefficient  public  employees  of  any  sort.  The  attempt  to  conduct 
our  school  system  upon  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  tempered  by  fear  of 
dismissal,  will  produce  the  old  fossil  that  we  often  find  holding  a  good  position 
in  our  cities.  These  fossils  have  sought  the  haven  of  a  position  in  a  city  school 
system  after  being  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of  village  school  politics.  They 
settle  down  in  some  comfortable  berth  and  make  little  effort  toward  increasing 
their  efficiency.  I  think  many  of  you  know  some  of  these  sleepers;  you  have 
heard  their  snores,  and  have,  perhaps,  tried  to  waken  them.  You  may 
have  witnessed  their  siuprise  and  indignation  at  the  outrageous  proposal  that 
they  wake  up  and  go  to  work  or  get  out.  The  suggestion  that  we  can  keep 
teachers  of  this  sort  up  to  the  mark  in  our  great  cities  by  mere  fear  of  dis- 
missal is  made  by  the  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  current  history. 
When  the  old  teacher  who  is  a  good  fellow  and  is  simply  looking  for  a  com- 
fortable position,  gets  into  one  of  our  school  systems,  the  chances  of  removal 
until  death  or  physical  disability  are  exceedingly  small.  We  shall  have  to 
wait  for  death,  and  we  shall  probably  feel,  as  Charles  II.  said  about  himself, 
that  they  are  an  unconscionably  long  time  in  dying. 

A  better  thing  to  do  than  permitting  advance,  tempered  by  fear  of  dis- 
missal, when  teachers  go  to  sleep,  is  to  keep  the  younger  men  and  women 
from  going  to  sleep.  Let  us  soon  frame  up  our  recommendations  for  increase 
in  salaries  and  promotions  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  growth  and  work. 
Let  us  arrange  in  every  way  possible  for  the  encouragement  of  work  and  growth 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Taking  up  again  the  question  of  schoolroom  efficiency,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  the  supervisor  to  discriminate  between  mere  skill  in  the  use  of  school- 
room devices  and  real  teaching  power.    It  is  easy  for  the  supervisor  of  school 
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work  to  place  too  high  a  value  on  the  skill  in  the  use  of  these  devices,  and 
underestimate  the  teacher  whose  work  is  based  on  sound  educational  prin- 
ciples and  who  carries  them  out  in  a  natural,  systematic  way.  Our  normal 
schools  are,  to  some  extent,  to  blame  for  this  reliance  on  devices.  On  account 
of  their  short  courses  and  limited  opportunities,  they  have  spent  too  much 
time  in  perfecting  mere  devices  rather  than  in  searching  for  fundamental 
principles.  It  is  now  proposed  that  our  city  normal  schools  finish  their  job; 
that  they  assist  us  in  completing  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  by  continuing 
it  after  entering  the  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

If  this  contention  is  right  that  the  teachers  must  continue  to-be  students, 
our  great  cities  must  make  provisions  for  enabling  teachers  to  continue  their 
study  after  entering  upon  their  life-work.  If  my  contention  is  right  it  will 
in  the  future  become  as  large  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  to  carry 
forward  the  training  of  the  teacher  after  her  entrance  into  the  service,  as  it  was 
to  take  her  from  the  high  school  and  prepare  her  for  entering  the  profession. 
The  normal  school,  or  some  other  educational  agency,  must  assist  her  in 
advancing  along  the  various  lines  of  culture.  The  normal  school,  or  some 
other  agency,  must  assist  her  in  gaining  professional  skill  as  well  as  breadth 
of  scholarship  and  culture.  We  shall  always  find  our  teachers  with  interest 
in  things  of  one  sort  or  another  that  are  sometimes  not  directly  connected  with 
their  professional  life.  It  may  be  music,  it  may  be  the  mechanical  arts,  it 
may  be  literature,  science,  or  mathematics.  Whatever  it  is,  it  should  be  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  and  other  auxiliary  educational  institutions  to  seize 
upon  these  interests  and  develop  them,  with  a  view  to  making  the  teacher  a 
more  efficient  worker. 

This  attempt  to  state  what  may  be  legitimately  expected  of  a  professional 
teacher  will  seem  exacting  and  exorbitant  to  some.  It  represents,  in  a  general 
way,  however,  the  ideals  of  earnest  workers  in  the  fields  of  education.  It 
represents  the  views  and  ideals  of  teachers  who  believe  that  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession  and  not  a  job.  It  describes  the  situation  yet  to  be  realized;  one  that 
is  now  being  looked  forward  to  by  our  best  teachers.  Our  best  teachers  are 
thinking  of  the  time  when  by  one  or  two  years'  work  beyond  that  given  in  the 
normal  schools  of  the  past  they  shall  be  entitled  to  a  degree  recognizing  their 
attainment  of  professional  standing. 

While  freely  criticizing  the  schemes  which  have  yet  been  presented  for 
connecting  advancement  in  salaries  with  greater  efficiency  among  teachers, 
the  great  army  of  teachers  are  not  anywhere  objecting  to  higher  standards, 
as  well  as  higher  salaries.  The  great  army  of  teachers  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  schools  are  for  the  children,  and  that  it  is  only  by  accident  that  any  person 
happens  to  be  called  to  serve  the  public  in  teaching.  They  realize  that  the 
primary  function  of  the  school  is  to  protect  the  public  against  the  dangers  of  an 
illiterate  and  ignorant  citizenship;  that  by  increasing  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing done  they  increase  the  efficiency  of  these  schools  for  the  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  increase  the  remuneration,  social  and  pecuniary,  for  the 
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teachers  who  are  able  to  meet  the  requirements.  My  hope  is  that  they  will 
also  recognize  the  danger  to  the  schools  as  well  as  the  danger  to  themselves 
of  the  competition  of  the  incompetent  teacher. 

DISCUSSION 

Alexander  Hogg,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. — H  Cicero  in  his  times,  when  only  for  one  law, 
and  that  for  the  benefit  of  one  man,  should  introduce  his  subject  with,  Hujus  atUem  ora- 
tionis  jaciUius  est  exitem  quam  principium  invenire,  to  find  out  how  to  end  rather  than  to 
begin — ^not  what  to  say,  but  what  to  leave  unsaid,  so  rich  in  arguments  was  his  cause, 
may  I  not  then  be  pardoned  when  I  tell  you  I  represent  tonight  a  half-million  of  teachers 
and  twenty  millions  of  children,  the  youth  of  our  common  country — our  rich  heritage  ? 

I  represent  a  body  in  numbers  more  than  the  three  learned  professions,  law,  medicine, 
and  theology,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  have  the  making  of  the  first  impressions 
upon  the  plastic  minds  of  our  childhood,  who  really  shape  their  future  for  good,  not  for 
bad — ^for  the  teacher's  work  is  always  in  the  direction  of  good. 

Passing  over  the  historical  periods,  the  evolution  of  teaching,  I  come  at  once  to  the 
main  question.  The  better  remuneration  of  our  teachers  of  today. 

The  reason  why  teaching  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  received  its  commerical  value,  is 

due  to  the  fact  that  teaching  has  not  for  its  end  the  same  result  that  the  professions  and 

other  vocations  have, 

The  joy  is  in  the  doing. 
Not  in  the  deed  that  is  done. 

Or  perhaps  this  is  better  expressed  in  Luetic: 

That  the  deed  in  the  doing  it,  reaches  its  aim, 
That  the  fact  has  a  value  apart  from  its  fame. 

Or,  I  mean  to  say,  that  teaching  is  different  from  the  work  of  the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman,  for  in  all  of  these,  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  is  added  the  result,  in  the  two  former, 
laxge  fees. 

The  clergyman's  work  being  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  teacher,  his  compensa- 
tion, while  greatly  increased  lately,  is  measured  by  the  same  standard  as  that  of  the  teacher, 
viz.,  "The  joy  in  the  doing."  When  we  come  to  the  commercial  world,  the  result  is  the 
most  important  part  of  all;  it  can  be  measured  either  with  the  yard-stick  or  the  balances. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  teaching;  the  result  cannot  be  measured,  weighed,  or  even  esti- 
mated— ^the  whole  is  subjective,  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  interested. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  civil  engineer  can  command  more,  receive  more,  than  the 
college  president;  his  work  is  the  construction  of  a  great  bridge,  like  that  at  Niagara,  or 
that  across  North  River — it  has  a  commercial  value,  which  can  be  measured  by  the  dollar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  locomotive  engineer  receives  more  for  his  work  than  the 
high-school  principal;  why  the  stenographer — ^the  typewriter — gets  more  than  the  primary 
teacher — often  more  than  the  principal.  Minute,  accurate  tabulations  have  been  printed 
and  are  accessible,  in  which  the  compensations  of  all  classes  of  wage  workers  have  been 
made,  with  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  of  all  grades,  and  the  result  is  that  these  tables  show 
the  teacher  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

So  far  we  have  shown  why  not.  Let  us  come  to  the  why  the  teacher  should  receive 
more  for  his  or  her  services.  And  of  the  arguments,  first  of  all,  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  upon  the  human  mind  and  the  himian  soul,  and,  in  our  country,  upon  twenty  million 
of  children  today  that  must  be  the  citizens,  voters,  and  rulers  tomorrow. 

Second,  the  proposition  of  expenses,  of  time  and  money,  is  equal  and  in  many  cases 
more  than  any  of  the  other  vocations,  or  even  professions.  Happily,  another  has  made 
this  out  in  detail,  and  I  give  only  the  aggregate.  It  will  cost  an  average  of  $5,600  to 
prepaze  one  for  teaching. 
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Show  the  patrons — the  school  board — that  in  addition  to  teaching  you  have  to  govern, 
to  keep  order,  to  interest  fifty  or  sixty  little  immortals  for  six  hours;  that  every  day  you 
decide  cases  of  discipline  that  General  Grant,  when  he  was  president,  would  call  a  cabinet 
meeting  on.  Put  into  our  schools  books  of  interest  to  the  young;  let  the  Last  oj  the  Mohi- 
cans, LaUah  Rookh,  and  even  Hiawatha  give  place  to  books  of  interest  about  the  progress 
of  our  country,  what  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts  are  doing,  what  science 
and  skill  have  do^e  for  the  world.  Teach  in  every  recitation  morals  and  manners,  better 
citizenship,  broader  patriotism,  greater  love  for  home  and  school. 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  bring  in  the  relative  number  of  men  and  women  teachers: 
In  the  United  States  in  1882,  men  40  per  cent.;  in  1890,  35  per  cent.;  in  1900,  25  per  cent.; 
and  now  it  is  stated  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  females.  Says  one:  *'  There 
has  been  no  incentive  for  men  to  prepare  for  this  calling,  and  they  have  left  the  field," 
and  now  it  is  difficult  to  keep  their  places  filled  with  competent  women  teachers.  Pos- 
sibly the  situation  would  be  better  if  the  schools  would  adopt  the  plan  Fort  Worth  did 
in  1882.  Upon  the  inauguration  of  her  public  schools,  for  the  remuneration  of  her  teachers, 
the  general  rule  was  laid  down  that:  in  the  same  grade  of  work,  the  same  salary  should 
be  given  to  the  women  as  to  the  men.  Fort  Worth  went  still  farther,  and  gave  the  colored 
teachers  doing  the  same  work  in  the  same  grades  the  same  pay  as  the  white  teachers. 

The  salaries  there  depend  upon  two  elements — ^the  grade  of  certificate  and  the  number 
of  years  in  the  schools.  Five  dollars  is  added  to  each  month's  salary  for  each  follow- 
ing year.    This  is  what  may  be  called  a  sliding  scale;  it  works  well. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers.  Professor  Munsterberg  says:  "There  was  never 
before  a  nation  that  gave  the  education  of  the  young  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder." 
He  might  go  farther.  I'll  do  so  for  him  and  say,  that  in  all  the  trades,  in  all  the 
commercial  transactions,  the  employment  of  teachers  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  employer 

selects  the  goods  and  sets  the  price.    "  Mr. ,  we  have  this  day  selected  you  as  a  teacher 

in  our  schools,  and  you  will  receive  $ as  your  salary."      Should  it  not  read  thus  ? 

"We  have  this  day  selected  you  as  a  teacher  in  our  schools;  what  compensation  do  you 
expect  us  to  give?" 

Again,  there  is  much  in  the  times — much  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  We  are  in  an 
age  of  unprecedented  prosperity  all  along  the  line.  The  salaries  of  our  teachers  have 
been  improving — ^here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  effort  to 
bring  about  what  would  seem  to  be  a  fairer  compensation  for  our  teachers;  the  facts  and 
reason  seem  to  point  that  way.  With  the  increase  in  all  values,  the  expenses  of  the  teachers, 
like  the  expenses  of  other  people,  have  greatly  increased. 

The  university  and  college  men  have  been  insisting  for  years  that  our  teachers  should 
be  better  paid;  this  comes  from  the  top  downward.  Let  us  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up;  let  us  begin  with  the  mothers,  and  they  with  the  fathers,  the  tax  payers;  let 
us  show  by  our  qualifications,  our  equipment,  that  we  are  entitled  to  more  consideration, 
better  remuneration.  Let  every  teacher  take  in  hand  this  matter,  and  the  day  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  the  calling — the  profession  then — of  the  teacher  will  rank  so  high  that 
the  best  men  and  the  best  women  of  our  land  will  again  come  into  the  fold. 

Their  calling,  not  their  profession,  as  yet  has  nothing  of  insignia.  Article  i,  section  9 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  forbids  in  this  calling,  as  in  all  professions,  all 
titles  of  honor,  viz.:   "No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States." 

But  there  is  a  joy  "in  the  deed  that  is  done."    With  great  pride  and  greater  pleasure, 
on  one  occasion  I  heard  Mrs.  Granville  Boyd,  a  Christian  teacher  of  Vii|rinia,  say,  speak- 
ing of  that  great  scholar,  president  of  three  different  universities,  and  an  eminent  astronomer 
Dr.  L.  C.  Garland:  "Langdon  may  measure  the  distance  between  the  stars,  may  weigh 
the  earth,  but  I  taught  him  his  letters." 

Still  another  case,  even  broader  and  more  comprehensive:  Said  that  sweet-spirited 
and  splendid|pulpit  and  platform  orator,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  Dr. 
}.  L.  M.  Curry: 
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And  when  the  Confederate  soldier  furled  his  flag  at  Appomattox  there  was  not  a 
southern  state  that  had  a  system  of  public  schools;  but  now  in  organic  law  and  in 
statutes,  universal  education  is  recognized  as  a  paramount  duty.  Newspaper  press 
gives  intelligent  and  effective  support;  party  platforms  incorporate  public  scnools  in  the 
political  creeds;  state  revenues  are  appropriated;  local  communities  levy  taxes,  and 
scarcely  a  murmur  of  dissent  is  heard  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  ''free  government 
must  stand  or  fall  with  free  schools."  Let  me  affirm  with  emphasis,  as  an  educator,  as 
a  patriot,  as  an  American,  that  on  universal  education,  on  free  schools,  depends  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  and  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic. 

The  full  fruition  of  the  teacher's  labors,  "joy  in  the  doing/'  brings  joy  in  the  deed 
done. 


TEACHERS'  PENSIONS 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES,  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOLS,   SOUTH  DISTRICT, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

All  that  we  call  progress  in  civilization  is  but  obedience  to  the  deepest  and 
divinest  instinct  of  the  race.    Its  command  to  society  is  to  repeat  and  improve 
itself.     Since  man  first  lifted  his  face  from  sod  to  sky,  this  instinct  has  impelled 
his  footsteps.    Modem  society  has  organized  no  agency  to  insure  fidelity  to 
this  law  of  growth  toward  manliness  and  godliness  that  is  at  all  comparable 
in  its  opportunity  with  the  school.    The  home,  the  church,  the  whole  social 
body  has  tiuned  over  to  the  school  the  largest  and  most  important  share  of 
the  work  of  training  to  meet  the  command,  obedience  to  which  spells  social 
uplift,  and  disobedience  to  which  means  degeneracy.    The  character  of  our 
schools  then  must  determine  the  fate  of  society.    They  should  be  what  the 
true  training  of  childhood  and  youth  demand.    They  should  be  organized 
and  administered  for  this,  for  the  service,  and  not  primarily  for  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher  or  the  comfort  of  the  taxpayer.    Under  this  view  of  the  function 
of  the  school,  I  submit  that  economic  prudence  and  social  wisdom  demand 
that  provision  shall  be  made  for  adequate  and  honorable  pensions  for  teachers. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  no  argument  to  urge  pensions  because  teach- 
ers want  them,  or  because  teachers  need  them,  or  because  teachers  deserve 
them.     I  desire  to  justify  my  thesis  on  the  ground  that  such  a  policy  is 
demanded  by  the  schools  themselves.    Parents,  and  taxpayers,  and  patrons 
of  oiu*  schools,  and  not  school  teachers,  have  the  prime  interest  in  enacting 
pensions  for  worthy  teachers.    It  may  be,  therefore,  true  that  1  have  brought 
my  argument  to  the  wrong  forum,  and  that  this  audience,  composed  in  a 
majority  possibly  of  teachers,  is    not  the  jury  whose  verdict  we   desire 
to  influence.    But,  teachers  of  America's  youth,  you  will  pardon  me  and 
bear  me,  if  I  forgot  you,  and  address  myself  to  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
this  marvelous  city  and  state,  and  to  the  other  lovers  of  education,  who  now 
honor  this  association  with  their  presence. 

There  are  five  cogent  reasons  why  pensions  should  be  provided  for  the 
teachers  of  the  schook  to  which  you  are  intrusting  the  education  of  your 
children. 

I.  That  is  the  best  teaching  which  emanates  from  a  soul  that  devotes  itself 
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with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  guidance,  the  training,  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  youth.  No  teacher  can  do  the  best  work  for  our  children  while  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  be  busy  with  plans  for  securing  a  livelihood  when  the 
days  of  service  in  the  schoolroom  are  over.  No  teacher  can  fitly  train 
children  by  day  and  worry  by  night  over  the  question  of  raiment  and  food 
and  shelter  for  the  days  that  come  too  soon.  Children  deserve  a  happy 
childhood  of  hard  work  and  healthful  play.  Give  them  a  cheerful, 
joy-inspiring  teacher,  who  can  give  all  the  best  that  is  in  her  to  her 
school. 

There  can  be  no  teaching  worth  while  for  children  from  a  worried 
woman  or  a  care-burdened  man.  Working,  planning,  and  worrying  to  make 
provisions  for  old  age  take  too  much  of  the  time  and  thought  that  belongs 
to  the  children.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  seciure  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  will  provide  for  the  teacher  in  her  old  age. 

2.  Teachers  of  the  largest  ability  are  every  year  being  drawn  away  from 
the  school  service,  in  which  they  have  proved  their  high  capacity,  to  enter  on 
more  remunerative  fields  of  endeavor.  To  continue  serving  our  children  is 
to  accept  an  old  age  of  dependence  or  privation.  To  enter  upon  the  new 
field  of  work  is  to  receive  rewards  large  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  pro- 
visions for  their  declining  years.  The  teacher  does  not  receive,  nor  is  she 
ever  likely  to  receive,  compensation  ample  enough  to  permit  such  provisions. 
Unless  we  would  see  the  education  of  our  children  turned  over  to  second-rate 
women  and  to  third-rate  men,  we  must  provide  the  rewards  that  would  permit 
our  ablest  teachers  to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  our  schools.  I 
submit  that  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  every  parent  and 
every  patriot  to  aid  in  securing  honorable  and  adequate  pensions  for  teachers. 
Note  the  attractiveness  of  the  pension — the  able  lawyer  earning  $10,000  to 
$15,000  annually,  attracted  to  the  $3,000  or  $4,000  judgeship,  which  has  the 
retirement  at  age  limit. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  an  army  always  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
recruiting  department.  The  great  army  of  teachers  should  always  attract 
many  of  the  brightest  and  ablest  young  men  and  women  who,  year  by  year, 
graduate  from  our  leading  educational  institutions.  Nay,  the  service  should 
be  so  treated  as  to  attract  young  men  and  women  of  character  and  brains  to 
prepare  for  it  as  an  honored  and  honorable  profession.  The  current  rewards 
of  the  teachers  are  so  grossly  inadequate  that  the  very  material  we  most  need 
in  our  schools  is  being  diverted  to  other  callings. 

Even  if  salaries  should  be  increased  to  the  highest  point  for  which  we  have 
any  reason  to  hope,  they  would  still  be  too  small  to  permit  the  la)dng  by  of  a 
competence  for  old  age.  Young  men  and  women  of  high  attainments  see 
this,  and  carefully  avoid  the  teaching  profession.  A  guaranty  that  faithful 
service  of  our  schools  for  a  term  of  years  would  insure  in  age  the  modest 
independence,  and  leisure  for  study  that  many  an  inspiring  scholar  most 
desires,  would  win  rich  recruits  far  our  educational  army.    Can  there  be  any 
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doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  the  expediency  of  instituting  honorable  pensions  as 
a  means  to  this  needed  re-enforcement  of  our  school  ? 

4.  There  are  in  many  of  our  schools  men  and  women  with  the  largest 
capacity  for  growth  who  are  earning  unusually  good  salaries,  from  which  they 
are  laying  by  a  fund  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  old  age.  To  do  this  they  are 
compelled  to  deny  themselves  the  opportunity  to  travel,  the  time  to  study, 
the  ownership  of  books,  and  the  change  of  scene  for  bodily  rest,  which  are 
essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  an  inspiring  teacher.  How  a  retirement 
pension  would  change  all  this  and  enable  such  men  and  women  to  multiply 
their  own  powers,  stimulate  and  refine  their  associates  to  the  blessing  of  the 
boys  and  girls!  Every  worthy  parent  finds  his  richest  rewards  not  so  much 
in  the  material  situations  he  has  conquered,  the  honors  he  has  won,  the  wealth 
he  has  amassed,  as  in  the  contemplation  of  the  rich  opportunify  those  furnish 
for  his  boys  and  girls  who  share  with  him  and  after  him  their  enjoyment. 
Society,  like  the  individual,  will  find  its  richest  life  iit  making  wise  provision 
for  its  successors.  Are  not  your  boys  and  girls  worth  your  making  for  them 
the  small  sacrifice  needed  to  give  them  more  teachers  who  can  afford  from 
time  to  time  to  renew  their  youth,  their  scholarship,  their  inspu*ation.  Is  there 
any  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  it  is  folly  to  unduly  delay  the  coming  of 
the  day  when  the  teachers  in  our  schools  shall  enjoy  these  opportimities  because 
we  have  provided  for  their  old  age  adequate  and  honorable  pensions  ? 

5.  In  thousands  of  the  older  cities  and  towns  of  our  Union,  there  are 
teachers  who  have  practically  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  our  schools. 
From  periods  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  years  they  have  spared  no  power 
of  heart  and  brain  in  loving  and  consecrated  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls.  They  are  body-tired,  heart-sore,  and  brain-weary,  with  a 
frequency  that  is  agonizing  to  witness.  They  have  been  able  to  save  little  or 
nothing.  They  cannot  see  that  it  is  their  duty  to  retire  to  privation  or  to 
charity.  No  official  has  the  criminal  courage  and  hardness  of  heart  to  turn 
them  out  to  alms  or  starvation.  As  a  result  they  are  spoiling  the  tempers  and 
abusing  the  intellects  of  whole  schoolhouses  full  of  children  in  return  for  their 
confinement  by  the  community  at  hard  labor  in  the  schoohroom.  But  this 
cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  of  faithful  old  teachers  who  ought  long  ago  to 
have  honorably  retired  on  pay,  goes  on  in  a  thousand  American  towns.  The 
splendid  teaching  that  they  did  for  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years  is  no  excuse 
for  continuing  to  sacrifice  to  each  of  their  broken  years  forty  or  fifty  of  your 
boys  and  girls.  Forget  these  devoted  broken  men  and  women  if  you  will. 
If  in  the  hardness  of  your  heart  you  shall  conclude  to  work  them  to  death,  I 
say  nothing  of  the  shame.  But  I  do  ask,  can  common  business  intelligence 
justify  you  in  paying  for  something  that  you  are  not  getting?  Can  decent 
regard  for  your  own  boys  and  girls  justify  their  continued  sacrifice  ?  There 
is  a  patriotism  whose  ebullition  takes  the  form  of  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  words  to  the  lips  that  might  with  hand  on  heart  stand  in  the  presence  of 
teachers  and  schools  thus  sacrificed  and  talk  of  love  of  country;  but  you,  my 
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friends,  know  that  no  country  is  worth  loving  that,  with  eyes  open  to  such  an 
abuse,  long  permits  it  to  continue.  As  honest  men  and  women,  are  we  not 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  honorable  and  adequate  pensions  for  teachers 
must  be  provided  in  defense  of  the  home  and  its  children  ? 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  no  matter  what  the  teachers 
may  want  or  need  or  deserve,  the  interests  of  the  child,  the  parent,  and  society* 
demand  this  pension  establishment.  We  must  now  consider  how  it  is  to  be 
secured. 

Three  general  plans  have  been  advocated  and  put  in  operation: 

1.  Bodies  of  teachers  bent  on  providing  for  disabled  veterans  of  the 
schoolroom  have  formed  teachers'  retirement  associations,  teachers'  guilds, 
and  teachers'  annuity  associations.  They  have  provided  small  annuities 
for  aged  and  worthy  teachers  by  assessments  of  their  own  membership,  in- 
creased by  donations  of  philanthropic  individuals,  and  in  some  instances  by 
small  legislative  appropriations.  The  Retirement  Fund  Department  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Annuity 
Guild,  and  the  Boston  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  Association,  are  good 
examples  of  these  movements  of  which  there  have  been  many  thruout  the 
Union.  They  have  not  furnished,  nor  can  they  ever  hope  to  furnish,  complete 
and  satisfactory  disposal  of  the  problem.  Looked  at  as  final  agencies,  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  attaching  to  voluntary  fraternal  insurance 
societies  with  amateur  managements.  Some  teachers  support  them  as  well- 
meaning  philanthropies,  but  even  the  school  teacher  seeking  old-age  protection 
that  is  really  insurance  knows  enough  to  send  her  money  to  Hartford  for  the 

.  purchase  of  the  real  article.  But  these  associations  have  done  their  greatest 
work  in  securing  the  adoption  of  other  plans  for  more  adequately  solving  the 
problem.  In  fact,  all  the  rational  teachers'  pension  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  of  American  commonwealths  has  been  secured  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
thru  the  influence  of  these  teachers'  organization. 

2.  Progressive  cities  in  various  quarters  of  our  country  have  established, 
under  legislative  sanction,  retirement  funds  for  their  own  teachers.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  San  Francisco,  furnish  the  best  example  for 
this  second  scheme.  Percentages  of  teachers'  salaries,  deductions  on  account 
of  teachers'  absences,  and  donations,  form  the  major  portion  of  the  fund  in 
all  these  plans  except  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  foregoing  sources 
are  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  excise  money  and 
fees  for  liquor  licenses  received  by  the  city.  Under  these  different  city  plans 
maximum  annuities  vary  from  $150  a  year  up  to  $2,000  a  year,  this  latter  sum 
being  provided  by  the  city  of  New  York,  where  tHe  lowest  annuity  is  equal  to 
half  the  salary  paid  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

3.  A  few  states  have  enacted  general  pension  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all 
these  teachers.  Of  these  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  have  formulated  the 
most  generous  and  most  equitable  statutes.  New  Jersey  provides  the  bulk  of 
her  fund  by  deduction  of  from  a  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers. 
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The  annual  pension  amounts  to  three-fifths  of  the  average  annual  salary  for 
the  last  5  years  of  teaching,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  $250  or  more  than  $650. 
The  Rhode  Island  law,  enacted  in  April  of  the  present  year,  is  so  simple 
and  concise  that  I  beg  leave  to  state  it.    It  runs  as  follows: 

Section  i.  Any  person  of  either  sex  who  on  the  passage  of  this  act  or  thereafter 
shall  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty  years  and  who  for  thirty-five  years  shall  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  as  his  principal  occupation,  and  have  been  regularly  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  or  in  such  other  schools  within  this  state  as  are  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  state  appropriations,  and  are  entirely  managed  or  controlled  by  the 
state,  twenty-five  years  of  which  employment,  including  the  fifteen  years  immediately 
preceding  retirement,  shall  have  been  in  this  state,  may  at  the  expiration  of  the  school  year, 
unless  his  private  contract  with  his  employer  shall  otherwise  provide,  be  retired  by  his 
employer  or  voluntarily  retire  from  active  service,  and  on  his  formal  application  shall 
receive  from  the  state  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half 
of  his  average  contractual  salary  during  the  last  five  years  before  retiring,  but  in  no  case 
shall  such  annual  pension  be  more  tHan  $500;  Provided,  however,  that  no  such  employ- 
ment as  teacher  within  this  state  after  this  act  shall  be  included  within  its  provisions,  unless 
the  teacher,  shall  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  regulations  for  issu- 
ing certificates  of  qualification  and  carrying  into  effect  the  other  provisions  of  this  act  not 
inconsistent  with  the  act  itself  and  shall  examine  into  and  determine  the  eligibility  of 
each  and  every  applicant  to  receive  a  pension  under  the  provision  of  this  act. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  aily  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the  state  auditor  is  hereby  directed  to 
draw  this  sum  as  shall  be  certified  to  him  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.     This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1908. 

This  statute  is  the  most  generous  and,  in  its  principle,  the  soundest  yet 
enacted.  It  squarely  accepts  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  state  whose  schools 
are  to  be  benefited,  and  does  not  require  the  teachers  to  furnish  any  part 
of  the  fimd.  The  defect  of  this  law  consists  In  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
appropriated  and  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  making  the  appropriation 
continuous.  It  is  hoped  and  believed,  however,  that  the  next  session  of  the 
Rhode  Island  legislature  will  remedy  these  defects,  and  place  the  smallest 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  position  of  leader  and  exemplar  for  all  the  others. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  the  time  and  place  auspicious  for 
this  great  National  Educational  Association  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  for  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  and  the  creation  of  such  popular  sentiment 
as  will  insure  the  enactment  in  every  remaining  state  of  the  Union  of  laws 
providing  for  adequate  and  honorable  pensions  for  all  worthy  teachers  ?  Cali- 
fornia has  established  some  conditions  that  fit  her  to  lead  the  way  in  such  a 
movement.  You  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  provision  by  the  state  as 
a  whole  of  the  great  body  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  elementary  schools. 
Under  your  scheme  of  state  taxation  you  have  built  up  a  system  of  common 
district  schools  which,  whether  in  mountain,  hamlet,  desert  settlement,  farming 
country,  or  prosperous  city,  are  the  envy  of  the  Union.    You  have  proven  the 
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wisdom  of  state  responsibility,  especially  when  coupled  with  a  wise  measure 
of  state  control  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  In  the  campaign  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  schools  thru  the  establishment  of  teachers' 
pensions,  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  a  leading  of  the  way,  in  sections  where  this 
idea  of  state  responsibility  has  been  accepted  and  approved.  Will  Calif omia 
hear  the  call? 

Back  in  the  old  Constitution  state  we  honor  the  memory  of  a  gallant 
soldier  of  whom  we  are  fond  of  saying,  "He  dared  to  lead  where  they  dared 
to  follow."  All  over  this  Union  are  principals,  superintendents,  and  school 
officers  who  with  other  influential  citizens  say  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  "Where  this  great  body  deems  it  wise  to  lead  you  may  count  on 
us  to  follow."  Let  us  take  advantage  of  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condi- 
tions to  make  this  great  association  leader  in  a  campaign  of  popular  education 
on  this  subject  of  teachers'  pensions.  Success  in  such  a  campaign  and  under 
such  leadership  will  bring  relief  and  inspiration  to  many  thousands  of  teachers; 
but  it  will  do  more.  It  will  bring  richness  into  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  school  children  everywhere.  It  will  give  them  assurance  of  the  better 
training  that  comes  from  the  peaceful  heart  and  undivided  mind  of  the  teacher 
who  may  live  and  strive  for  the  single  purpose  of  making  your  boys  and  girls 
worthy  inheritors  of  the  marvelous  estate  of  the  American  fathers.  Carry  on 
your  high  duties  and  ours  in  a  Way  more  eflFective  and  glorious  than  our 
fondest  dreams  have  dared  to  promise. 


OTHER   FORMS   OF   COMPENSATION    FOR    TEACHERS 

GEORGE  W.  NASH,    PRESIDENT,  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL,  ABERDEEN,   S.   D. 

The  lucid  and  entertaining  papers  just  read  from  this  platform  have  com- 
manded the  thoughtful  attention  of  this  great  educational  body  and  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  teachers*  salaries  and  teachers'  pensions.  You 
are  now  asked  to  consider  for  a  brief  period  some  of  the  compensations  other 
than  financial  which  are  the  rewards  of  every  faithful  teacher. 

*  We  are  doubtless  agreed  that  the  mere  wages  one  receives  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  entire  or  as  the  highest  portion  of  the  compensation  for  an 
honorable  engagement.  The  best  recompense  for  effort  is  the  joy,  the  satis- 
faction one  gets  from  performing  the  labor  to  which  his  inclination  prompts 
him.  The  artist's  pay  is  in  the  work  itself.  He  labors  from  a  love  of  it.  So 
the  highest  compensation  of  the  teacher  is  the  joy  of  working,  the  pleasure  of 
contributing  to  an  ideal  humanity. 

Whatever  may  be  our  views  of  personal  immortality,  the  hope  of  it  has 
been  the  very  best  compensation,  inspiring  the  exalted  labor  of  many  of  the 
world's  greatest  teachers.  "To  live  in  hearts  we've  left  behind  is  not  to  die." 
Is  not  Plato  immortal?  Does  not  Pestalozzi  live?  Is  not  Horace  Mann 
reincarnated  daily  in  the  lives  of  American  boys  and  girls?    Adopting  the 
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thought  of  Preston  W.  Search,  once  active  and  honored  in  the  educational 
life  of  this  fair  city,  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that,  "There  is  no  death  to  the 
faithful  teacher  who  has  passed  something  of  personal  spirit  to  children  in  the 
schools;  such  a  life  never  ends;  in  geometric  ratio  it  forever  increases."  And 
many  a  teacher,  living,  has  seen  his  own  likeness  in  a  pupil  who  owes  the  world's 
plaudits  to  that  teacher's  faithful  tutelage,  and,  dying,  has  left  an  ever-expand- 
ing heritage  to  the  generations  of  posterity.  In  this  prophecy  of  immortality 
there  is  recompense  above  the  purse's  gauge. 

But  immortality  can  come  only  thru  effort.  If  the  product  of  the  school 
teacher  is  to  be  worthy,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  its  making.  Seneca 
truckled  and  Rome  was  scourged  by  the  heartless  Nero.  Fenalon  prevailed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  prepared  for  wise  leadership.  Today,  as 
ever,  life  is  the  greatest  problem  that  confronts  the  world.  Disease  affects  the 
public  mind  and  human  existence  is  held  in  light  esteem.  To  teach  the  youth 
how  to  meet  responsibility  is  the  heaviest  burden  that  rests  upon  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  property  of  human  character  called  "soul."  When  the  handful 
of  heroes  at  Thermopylae  died  to  save  their  coimtry  from  the  Persian  con- 
queror, men  said  those  heroes  had  great  "souls."  When  any  man  bursts  the 
chains  of  buth,  outfaces  poverty,  outgenerals  misfortune,  falls  back  but  never 
yields,  we  say  that  man  has  a  mighty  "soul."  When  any  woman  made  child- 
less by  the  hand  of  death,  made  beggar  by  a  husband's  vice,  made  weary  by 
the  galling  of  disease,  still  toils  to  fill  her  place  on  earth — still  clings  to  life, 
yet  smiles  at  the  terrors  of  death — ^we  honor  that  woman's  "soul." 

This  is  the  name  we  give  to  that  quality  which  tides  man  over  the  wrecked 
places  of  his  life.  It  is  the  adamant.  It  is  uncorrupted  by  triimiphs;  it 
laughs  reverses  to  scorn.  It  can  face  dishonor,  remorse,  disgrace.  It  inspures 
the  savage  to  bear  the  fire  of  torture  without  a  cry  for  mercy.  It  supports  the 
ruined  merchant.  It  smooths  the  ruffled  brow  of  the  defeated  statesman. 
It  dulls  the  fangs  of  unpopularity,  of  slander,  of  libel.  It  ever  murmers  thru 
the  mind  in  the  voice  of  the  divine  Holland 

The  Devil  gets  never  a  man  on  his  back, 
Whom  he  scares  not  first  or  last. 

It  is  this  faculty,  this  embodiment  of  faith,  patience,  endurance,  this 
quality  that  makes  a  barbarian  a  hero,  that  gives  us  our  martyrs  and  our 
reformers;  it  is  this  which  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  intellect  in  its  growth. 
It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  that  can  remove  the  awful  plague  which  threatens  to 
undermine  our  social  organism.  How  sacred,  then,  I  repeat,  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  teacher  I    How  dear  the  price  of  immortality ! 

"To  give  subtlety  to  the  simple;  to  the  young  man,  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion," is  the  divine  commission,  and  he  who  sincerely  sets  his  heart  to  the 
developing  and  uplifting  task  imposed  cannot  fail  to  reap  a  rich  return  in 
satisfaction  as  he  beholds  the  magical  fruiting  of  his  honest  planting.  The 
complacency  due  to  the  development  of  the  intelligent  and  moral  citizen,  the 
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exhilaration  wrought  by  the  expressed  gratitude  of  pupik,  the  joy  in  the 
success  of  those  whose  lives  have,  in  a  sense,  been  molded  by  his  hands,  are 
delectable  commodities  in  the  school  master's  store  not  purchasable  in  the 
coin  of  the  reahn.  Bacon  put  it  well  when  he  said,  "The  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  are  greater  than  the  pleasures  of  the  senses."  The  teacher's  best 
fortune  is  of  that  invisible  sort  that  makes  the  possessor  happy,  content,  and 
unenvied.    Than  this,  life  has  no  higher  reward  for  any  man. 

Satisfaction  and  contentment  are  the  chief  ends  of  human  activity.  It 
is  for  these  that  every  rational  human  exertion  is  expended;  for  these  men 
labor  incessantly;  for  these  they  make  war  and  conclude  peace;  for  these' 
they  explore  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  follow  the  intangible  spirit 
of  the  mighty  ocean  to  its  mysterious  haunts;  for  these  m^n  sacrifice  comfort, 
health,  friends,  and  family  to  engage  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  for  wealth  and 
power;  only  to  learn  at  last  that  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  they  hoped 
to  purchase  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  buying.  Everywhere  satisfaction,  like 
the  pronunciation  of  Demosthenes,  is  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  thing, 
and  happy  indeed  is  he  who  so  orders  his  life  that  satisfaction  comes  at  his 
bidding  to  sit  at  his  table  and  to  share  his  bedchamber. 

Sordid  gold  is  the  lowest  and  meanest  measure  of  success.  If  gold  be  the 
standard,  then  the  teacher's  profession  is  meaner  than  the  ditch  digger's.  But 
gold  never  was  the  standard  of  the  measure  of  compensation  in  any  exalted 
vocation  for  longer  than  a  brief  period.  Who  would  ask  how  much  money 
Socrates  earned  or  what  were  the  wages  of  Plutarch,  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Wash- 
ington, Grant,  or  Lincoln  ?  No  one  has  ever  been  so  worldly  as  to  think  of 
these  great  characters  in  connection  with  money-making.  No  one  associates 
the  success  of  any  teacher  with  the  sum  of  money  he  has  earned.  The  most 
exalted,  the  most  highly  respected  name  in  history  is  that  of  the  Great  Teacher 
who  had  *'not  where  to  lay  his  head."  Yet,  who  would  exchange  the  undying 
fame  of  the  Nazarene  for  the  gold  of  a  Rockefeller  ? 

Dionysius  the  Younger,  deposed  from  a  throne  of  grandeur,  wealth,  and 
absolute  power,  became  a  poor  but  happy  schoolmaster.  The  scepter  gave 
him  only  disappointment;  the  birch  brought  infinite  satisfaction.  The 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  learned  in  his  declining  years  that  the  teacher  enjoys  com- 
pensations not  weighed  in  the  steelyards  nor  balanced  in  the  ledger  of  the 
merchant.  . 

There  is  an  inherent  elegance  about  the  teacher's  profession  that 
appeals  to  the  man  or  woman  of  fastidious  tastes.  Long  vacations  afford 
opportunities  for  rest,  recreation,  travel,  observation,  and  study,  not  enjoyed 
by  other  professions,  and  these  must  compensate  the  teacher  in  some  degree 
for  the  lessened  material  reward. 

The  profession  has  its  gifts  to  offer  to  the  ambitious.  To  him  who  is 
spurred  to  his  work  only  by  a  desire  for  preference,  for  leadership,  for  high 
places  in  the  sanctuary,  schoolmastering  presents  chances  equal  to  those 
found  in  other  professions  and  vocations.    The  successes  of  ambition  axe 
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merely  relative  at  best,  and  to  excel  in  method,  to  secure  the  notoriety  of  fame, 
to  win  the  preferments  the  profession  offers,  and  to  sit  in  its  chief  seats  are  as 
sweet  to  the  pedagogue  as  to  the  p>olitician.  These  may  not  be  the  worthiest 
compensations  but  they  are  tangible  ones  which  have  brought  joy  to  many 
a  teacher  and  induced  many  others  to  do  better  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
Men  may  live  for  money  but  they  will  die  for  fame. 

Finally,  "he  who  teaches  is  best  taught,"  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  teacher  to  perfect  himself  in  scholarship  is  no  small  element  in  the  extra- 
financial  compensations  of  his  position.  The  effort  to  teach  develops  the 
power  of  self-expression,  the  power  to  convince,  and  the  ability  to  think.  The 
teacher  who  does  not  daily  find  his  life  richer  in  intellectual  attainments  while 
with  pride  and  joy  he  watches  the  unfolding  of  his  pupils  has  wretchedly 
missed  his  calling. 

In  this  brief  paper  I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate  all  of  the  other 
compensations  of  the  teacher,  but  I  trust  that  I  have  at  least  indicated  that  the 
salary,  important  as  is  that  feature  to  all  of  us,  is  not  the  full  measure  of  the 
schoolmaster's  earnings  and  rewards. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  DEFECTIVES  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

C.   G.   PEARSE,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MILWAUKEE,   WIS. 

The  generations  that  have  succeeded  since  the  days  of  our  Aryan  ancestors 
have  taught  us  much  as  to  our  duty  toward  the  less  fortunate  members  of  our 
society.  We  have  learned,  in  particular,  much  as  to  our  duty  toward  those 
children — ^members  of  our  society — ^who  are  bom  without,  or  who  after  birth 
lose,  certain  of  the  powers  of  body  or  mind  by  which  normal  children  learn 
the  things  which  other  people  know  in  the  same  manner  that  other  people 
learn  them. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  history 
those  unfortunates  who  were  bom,  or  in  infancy  became,  blind  or  deaf  or 
greatly  deformed,  were  got  rid  of  in  the  easiest  way — were  exposed  upon  the 
mountain  or  in  the  forest,  or  in  some  other  way  eliminated  from  membership 
in  the  family  and  the  community  to  which  they  promised  to  be  a  burden. 

Later  these  unfortunate  children  were  allowed  to  live  and  to  inhabit  the 
home.  They  were  given  scant  care  and  received  no  suitable  teaching.  In  the 
homes  of  the  more  barbarous  peoples  they  were  not  infrequently  treated  with 
scorn,  suffered  indignities  and  cruelties,  and  led  lives  of  wretchedness.  With- 
out thoughtfid  or  kindly  teaching,  they  developed,  if  at  all,  only  in  those  lines 
which  they  were  able  to  pursue  without  aid.  If  the  tormented  current  of 
their  lives,  hemmed  in  and  beaten  back  from  the  usual  channels  of  develop- 
ment, did  in  occasional  instances  show  depth  or  power,  such  instances  were 
exceptions,  and  the  result  of  accident. 

The  conditions  of  these  children  improved  with  our  growing  civilization, 
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and  our  sense  of  responsibility  toward  them  grew.  From  running  neglected 
about  the  homes,  they  came  to  be  cared  for  in  physical  comfort.  Then  some 
eflFort  at  teaching  them  began.  Men  and  women  with  better  vision  and  a 
finer  spirit  of  helpfulness  came  to  believe  and  to  teach  that  for  these,  too, 
education  might  do  much;  that  proper  education  might  help  them  to  over- 
come in  a  considerable  degree  nature's  handicap  and  to  develop  in  large 
measure  those  powers  and  abilities  possessed  by  their  normal  fellow-men. 

The  first  stage  of  this  special  education  has  been  in  progress  for  many 
years.  It  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  in  state  and  private  institu- 
tions. In  some  of  these  the  purpose  of  the  institution  was  chiefly  educational; 
in  other  cases  the  institution,  while  giving  some  attention  to  education, 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  an  asylum,  where  the  inmates  were  more  likely 
to  stay  permanently. 

These  institutions — schools  at  once,  and  asylums — have  done  great  good. 
In  them  have  been  developed  a  knowledge  of  these  children,  an  understanding 
of  their  needs  and  limitations,  their  desires,  their  aspirations  and  their  possi- 
bilities. In  these  institutions,  too,  through  intelligent  application  of  educa- 
tional principles  to  the  various  conditions  of  facts  supplied  by  these  children* 
has  grown  up  the  body  of  educational  theory  and  practice  for  these  various 
lines  of  special  work.  This  body  of  special  educational  theory  and  practice 
is  today  not  only  making  it  possible  for  these  children  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  education  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  was  possible  in  the  past,  but  has, 
I  believe,  already  made  it  possible  to  take  generally  the  next  forward  step  in 
the  education  of  several  classes  of  them,  namely,  to  educate  them,  at  least 
thru  the  years  of  childhood  and  the  earlier  years  of  youth,  in  day  schools  con- 
nected with  the  public  schools,  where  they  may  remain  a  part  of  the  home 
circle,  members  of  the  community,  meeting  and  growing  familiar  with  normal 
people  and  their  ways,  instead  of  being  segregated  in  special  institutional 
schools,  where  they  form  a  class  apart,  growing  each  year  less  familiar  with 
and  less  able  to  meet,  and  be  comfortable  in  the  society  of,  normal  people. 

Most  of  the  states  provide  generously  in  institutions  for  the  children  of  the 
state  who  are  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded.  It  is  not  seen  how  at  present  these 
institutions  can  be  dispensed  with.  We  may  never  be  able  to  do  without 
them.  Probably  three  out  of  four  classes  of  mental  defectives  should,  and 
must  always,  be  cared  for  in  institutions  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  asylums.  Some  blind  or  deaf  children  are  defective  in  other  ways.  Schools 
for  these  special  classes  requure  special  appliances  and  equipment  and  specially 
trained  teachers.  Some  times  the  number  of  children  of  this  class  is  too  small 
to  make  it  practicable  to  keep  up  the  special  school  in  the  home  community. 
For  all  these,  the  institution  seems  at  present  the  alternative. 

Parents  cling  to  their  children.  Normal  parents  hesitate  to  send  them 
out  from  the  home  circle.  Children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses,  able  to 
care  for  and  protect  themselves  in  the  usual  way,  are  best  at  home,  and  parents 
rightly  wish  to  keep  them  there.    But  to  children  who  are  unfortunate,  who 
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are  in  greater  or  less  degree  helpless,  unable  to  protect  themselves  from  neglect 
or  cruelty,  parents  cling  with  especial  tenderness,  and  such  children  they  are 
especially  imwilling  to  see  taken  from  the  home  beyond  the  reach  of  mother's 
ministrations  and  father's  watchful  care.  For  this  reason  many  children  are 
not  sent  to  the  state  institutions,  and  grow  up  without  proper  education,  to 
become  abnormal,  unhappy  members  of  society,  too  often  a  burden  of  expense 
to  the  home  or  to  the  state.  The  day  school,  where  the  child  might  attend 
and  at  the  same  time  remain  a  member  of  the  home  would  frequently  prevent 
this. 

But  where  these  children,  defective  in  some  of  the  senses,  or  in  some  powers 
of  the  mind,  go  from  home  and  become  members  of  an  institution,  they  lose 
the  influence  of  the  family,  that  fundamental  unit  of  our  society.  They  are 
separated  from  the  love  of  father  and  mother;  they  do  not  know  the  companion- 
ship of  brothers  and  sisters.  All  the  sweet  experiences  of  the  home  are 
unknown  to  them.  They  are  deprived  of  its  responsibilities  and  cares  and 
of  its  sorrows,  which  do  so  much  to  humanize  the  soul  and  develop  wholesome 
character.  They  become  part  of  a  special  community  with  special  environ- 
ment, to  which  is  given  special  care  and  protection,  and  whose  members  are 
exempted  to  a  considerable  degree  from  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average  member  of  society.  In  some  cases  special  methods 
of  conmiimication  between  the  members  of  these  institutions  exist.  All 
these  things  tend  to  shape  these  chUdren  into  a  class  apart. 

Year  by  year  while  becoming  proficient  in  certain  accomplishments  and 
developing  in  certain  directions,  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  habituated 
to  life  in  an  institution,  more  dependent  upon  it  and  upon  the  special  conditions, 
special  privileges,  special  care,  and  special  relief  from  responsibilities  which 
institutional  life  begets.  This  is  a  condition  into  which  they  would  not  fall 
if  they  might  remain  in  their  homes,  receiving  in  day  schools  such  special  , 
instruction  as  they  require. 

Unless  we  are  to  develop  special  varieties  of  the  human  species,  for  whom 
we  must  provide  special  communities  of  refuge,  children  of  these  special  classes 
must  be  so  taught  as  to  reduce  or  minimize  the  effect  of  their  abnormality, 
and  draw  them  toward  the  normal  type  of  social  citizenship.  To  do  this, 
they  must  remain  in  and  a  part  of  the  community  instead  of  being  segregated 
and  kept  from  contact  with  it  through  all  their  most  formative  years.  After 
completing  their  formal  education  and  taking  up  the  work  of  life,  these  children 
will  not  seek  the  society  of  their  normal  fellows  imless  they  can  be  comfortable 
with  them — ^unless  they  understand  them  and  their  ways  and  their  means  of 
communication.  If  they  are  to  mingle  with  the  society  which  surrounds  them 
and  are  to  remain  a  part  of  it,  their  abnormal  or  atypical  characteristics  grow- 
ing less  and  less  marked  and  noticeable,  they  must  grow  up  in  the  community, 
each  of  them  as  one  of  its  units;  they  must  not  grow  up  separated  from  their 
nonnal  fellow-men,  in  a  special  community  under  special  conditions,  which 
every  month  render  them  less  in  touch  with  their  normal  fellows,  less  able  to 
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meet  and  mingle  with,  to  understand  and  be  understood  by  them,  and  more 
and  more  dependent  for  happiness  and  well  being  upon  the  special  conditions 
to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed.  Every  year  of  institutional  life  is 
likely  to  leave  them  with  less  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  and  less  ability 
and  less  desire  to  mingle  with  and  be  happy  in  it. 

Among  the  earliest  schools  for  defectives  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  were  the  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  These  children  can  move  about 
with  little  difficulty  and  comparative  safety;  it  is  easy  to  gather  in  almost  any 
good-sized  town  enough  such  pupils  to  form  a  class.  If  this  class  is  in  con- 
nection with  a  public  school,  the  pupils  may  at  recess  and  at  other  times,  mix 
with  the  other  children  at  their  play  and  on  the  street,  receiving  this  education, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  home  and  the  schoolroom. 

These  day  schools  use  the  oral  method  of  instruction  with  their  pupils, 
the  purpose  being  to  teach  them  the  things  that  other  children  learn,  and  at 
the  same  time  teach  them  to  speak  and  to  understand  what  is  said  to  them  by 
their  teachers  and  schoolmates  as  well  as  by  hearing  persons,  thru  reading 
the  lips  of  those  who  speak  and  without  the  aid  of  signs.  This  ability  most  of 
them  acquire  in  a  good  degree  by  the  time  they  have  finished  the  work  laid 
down  for  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  They  are  able  to  finish  this  work, 
too,  at  an  age  not  very  different  from  the  age  at  which  hearing  children  finish. 
By  the  time  these  pupils  have  completed  the  common  school  work  they  usually 
have  enough  command  of  language,  and  of  the  knowledge  conventional  among 
us  so  that  they  can  either  enter  upon  some  business  or  employment  from  which 
deafness  does  not  bar  them ;  or  they  can  go  on  into  the  high  school  or  to  some 
other  higher  school,  entering  classes  and  maintaining  their  places  with  hearing 
pupils. 

The  sign  language  usually  taught  in  the  institutions,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  the  oral  method  is  not  taught  in  the  day  schools.  The 
whole  system  is  directed  toward  giving  the  child,  while  acquiring  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  power  of  speech  and  the  power  to  understand  the  speech 
of  the  hearing  people  about  him. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  strong  plea  by  many  teachers  in  institutional 
schools  for  the  deaf,  for  the  use  of  a  combined  method — a  method  of  instruc- 
tion that  shall  give  both  the  sign  language  and  the  power  of  lip  reading  and 
speech.  They  have  been  joined  in  this  request  by  many  of  the  educated 
deaf  who  maintain  that  the  sign  language  is  easier  and  quicker  for  them,  and 
that  they  prefer  it. 

Perhaps  if  these  educated  deaf  had  not  been  taught  the  sign  language 
and  used  it  for  many  years  in  institutions  it  would  not  have  been  easier  or 
quicker.  But  even  if  it  were,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  used  in  our  day 
schools;  probably  not  in  our  institutions.  The  primary  purpose  in  educating 
the  deaf,  as  in  the  case  of  other  atypical  classes,  ought  to  be  to  enable  them 
to  live  in  the  community  with  its  normal  members,  and  themselves  as  nearly 
normal  as  may  be. 
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The  tendency  in  the  past  has  been  for  deaf  persons,  educated  in  institutions 
and  taught  in  the  sign  language,  to  return  to  the  institution  or  to  its  vicinity, 
there  to  form  colonies  of  deaf,  living  in  the  neighborhood  and  intermarrying. 
Anything  which  tends  to  this  result  is  a  danger  and  ought  to  be  counteracted. 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  to  whom  the  deaf  and  their  education  owe  so 
much,  discussed  this  danger  in  a  paper  on  "The  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety 
of  the  Human  Race,"  read  more  than  twenty  years  ago  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  this  paper  he  showed  by  voluminous  statistics  that 
deafness  has  a  tendency  to  follow  in  families;  that  the  number  of  children 
bom  deaf  is  increasing  in  proportion  faster  than  the  total  niunber  of  children 
bom;  that  the  number  of  deaf  children  bom  to  deaf  parents  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  mmiber  of  deaf  children  bom  to  the  people  at  large.  Every- 
thing, then,  which  can  be  done  to  merge  the  deaf  into  the  body  of  society  at 
large;  to  discourage  and  break  up  so  far  as  is  possible  the  habit  acquired  in 
institutions,  of  using  and  thinking  in  the  sign  language  instead  of  in  English; 
the  habit  of,  and  desire  for  association  with  other  deaf  persons  rather  than 
with  hearing  people ;  and  the  practice  of  intermarriage  among  the  deaf,  is  a 
positive  gain  to  the  members  of  this  atypical  class,  and  to  society  at  large. 
Dr.  Bell  says:  "The  grand  central  principle  that  should  guide  us  then,  in 
our  search  for  preventive  measures,  should  be  the  retention  of  the  normal 
environment  during  the  period  of  education.  The  natural  tendency  toward 
adaptation  would  then  co-operate  with  instruction  to  produce  accommodation 
to  the  permanent  conditions  of  life."  He  concludes  by  saying,  assuming 
the  necessary  skilled  instruction  for  the  child,  "The  school  which  would 
most  perfectly  fulfill  the  conditions  required,  would  contain  only  one  deaf 
child." 

A  great  hindrance  in  the  teaching  of  deaf  children  has  been  the  fact  that 
they  began  to  leam  language  and  speech  when  they  came  to  school,  several 
years  after  normal  children  acquire  these  accomplishments.  For  this  reason 
they  are  likely  to  master  these  arts  less  perfectly  and  to  be  later  in  getting  an 
elementary  education  than  our  normal  children.  For  a  few  years  a  departure  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  School  for  Training  Deaf  Children  in  Speech  before  they  are 
of  School  Age,  has  attracted  marked  attention.  Into  this  school  deaf  children 
are  taken  for  instruction  at  the  age  when  normal  children  are  learning  language 
and  speech  at  home.  Experience  here  has  shown  that  deaf  children  may  in 
effect  be  almost  as  well  grounded  in  language  and  speech  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  usual  school  age,  as  are  their  more  fortunate  mates  who  have  all  their 
senses.  The  children  may  be  taken  to  the  school  to  live,  or  better,  they  may 
attend  as  day  pupils,  remaining  members  of  the  home.  The  lessons  taught 
by  this  school  are  not  unlikely  to  prove  the  greatest  step  forward  in  the  teaching 
of  deaf  children  that  has  been  taken  since  oral  teaching  was  established. 

For  children  of  defective  vision  or  entirely  blind,  the  day  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  provides  the  same  opportunity  to  give  these 
children  the  skilled  instruction,  and  the  special  facilities  which  are  necessary 
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for  them  and  at  the  same  time  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  home,  sharers  in 
its  influences  and  benefits.  In  the  day  schools,  as  in  the  case  of  deaf  children, 
they  may  mingle  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  streets  and  at  then*  play,  with  normal 
children,  with  whom  they  thus  remain  in  touch  and  sympathy.  They  may, 
by  degrees,  enter  the  classes  with  children  who  see,  and  while  always  at  some 
disadvantage,  may,  in  most  cases,  maintain  with  credit  their  positions  in  the 
class.  Blind  children  seem  to  appeal  more  readily  to  the  kindliness  and 
understanding  of  their  normal  fellows,  and  to  find  it  less  difficult  to  meet  and 
mingle  with  them;  so  the  problem  of  the  blind  is  in  some  respects  more  simple 
than  of  the  deaf. 

For  most  classes  of  children  of  deficient  mentality,  the  public  school  offers 
no  suitable  place.  A  considerable  majority  of  them  belong  to  those  classes 
for  whom  perpetual  care,  or  at  least  lifelong  guidance,  is  essential. 

There  is,  however,  a  section  of  them,  made  up  of  two  classes,  for  whom 
the  public  school  can  be  of  real  benefit.  One  of  these  classes  is  made  up  of 
children  whose  minds  are  normal  but  who  for  various  reasons — ^infantile  illness 
or  injury,  neglect,  unwholesome  surroundings,  bad  food — are  backward,  unde- 
veloped. These  children,  put  in  separate  classes,  in  charge  of  skilled  and 
sympathetic  teachers,  and  taught  by  methods  tending  to  awaken  and  stimulate 
their  dormant  powers,  will  in  most  cases,  assume  a  normal  condition  and  a 
normal  capacity,  and  be  fitted  for  transfer  to  regular  classes. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of  children  not  feeble-minded,  not  lacking  in 
what  might  be  called  good  sense  and  the  power  of  self-direction,  but  with 
some  of  the  intellectual  facets  clouded  or  lacking  so  that  they  cannot  quite 
see,  or  understand,  or  do  things,  as  normal  children  do.  Kept  in  the  regular 
classes  these  boys  and  girls  fall  behind,  become  discouraged,  often  trouble- 
some and  perverse.  Segregated  from  the  mass,  into  classes  not  too  large,  with 
teachers  s)rmpathetic  and  skilful,  the  whole  attitude  of  the  child  will  frequently 
change.  In  a  schoolroom,  where  he  may  have  facilities  and  freedom  the 
regular  classroom  cannot  give,  the  boy  becomes  an  interested  and  successful 
worker;  and,  more  important,  an  attitude  of  good  will  toward  the  school  and 
toward  the  classmates  and  teacher  is  likely  to  be  re-established.  This  attitude 
toward  the  school  is  likely  to  go  with  the  boy  and  become  his  attitude  toward 
the  society  of  which  he  later  becomes  a  part.  Lacking  this  opportunity  and 
this  teaching  fitted  to  their  needs,  such  children  have  too  often  gone  out  from 
the  school  too  early,  unfitted  for  the  work  of  life,  unhappy,  discouraged, antagon- 
istic, desperate.  We  should  save  these  children  from  themselves;  we  should 
save  the  state  from  the  harm  they  may  do,  if  their  hearts  are  wrong. 

I  have  touched  only  a  few  classes  of  atypical  children  for  whom  the  public 
schools  may  profitably  care.  These  have  been  taken  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale.  But  I  have  been  asked  by  those  who 
are  doing  this  special  work  and  who  have  a  vision  of  its  possibilities,  to  bring 
to  you,  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  a  message. 
And  if  I  understand  the  message  it  is  this: 
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The  public  schools  should  stand  anxious  to  increase  the  scope  of  their 
usefulness,  and  become  so  far  as  they  may,  to  all  the  children  of  the  state,  the 
door  of  opportunity,  as  they  now  are  to  all  the  normal  children  of  the  state. 
That  we  should  so  order  our  system  of  public  education  that  we  may  care  not 
only  for  the  normal,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  those  who  depart  from  the 
normal  type,  either  through  lack  of  some  bodily  power  or  sense,  such  as  sight 
or  hearing,  or  through  some  intellectual  lack,  where  that  lack  is  not  such  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  leading  self-directed  lives.  That  our  search  in  this 
direction  should  not  ease  until  we  have  brought  within  the  magic  circle  of 
our  people's  schools  all  the  classes  of  defective  or  atypical  children,  except  those 
unfitted  by  theu:  misfortune  to  lead  self-controlled,  self-directed  and  self- 
supporting  lives;  and  have  made  it  possible,  in  these  schools,  for  them  to  receive 
the  specif  care  and  special  educational  facilities  which  they  require,  while  at 
the  same  time  remaining  in  their  homes,  in  the  care  of  father  and  mother 
in  the  companionship  of  brothers  and  sisters,  approaching  more  and  more 
nearly,  as  their  educational  years  pass  by,  to  the  normal  type  of  the  society 
in  which  they  must  take  their  places,  tending  less  and  less  to  become  members 
of  a  class  apart,  unseeking  and  unsought  by  their  normal  fellow  men. 
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J.  W.   OLSEN,   STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  ST.   PAUL, 

MINN. 

To  be  a  true  teacher,  he  who  would  instruct  must  have  the  power  of  seeing 
education  in  all  its  varied,  finished  entirety.  The  part  must  never  appear  to 
him  greater  than  the  whole.  He  must  ever  have  before  him  a  definite  ideal 
of  the  manhood  and  womanhood  into  which  he  would  have  boyhood  and 
girlhood  develop,  and  must  levy  upon  every  means  of  help  within  the  range 
of  his  personal  experience,  supplemented  by  the  best  from  universal  pedagogics. 
His  endeavor  must  be  to  train  girls  and  boys  to  bear  "without  abuse"  the 
names  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  to  wear  the  names  men  and  women 
worthily  as  befits  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  He  must  recognize  the 
value  of  that  education  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  communion  with  nature — 
appreciation  of  the  charms  of  sea  and  sky  and  land;  of  that  which  comes 
from  sympathy  with  one's  fellow -men,  from  keen  competition  with  active 
rivals;  of  that  which  comes  from  actual  contact  with  things  in  workshop  or 
laboratory,  from  plowing  straight  furrows — ^from  the  solving  of  life's  problems 
not  found  in  books.  Since  there  is  a  whole  realm  of  nature  and  beauty  and  art 
around  us,  he  must  spiu*  to  individual  observation,  to  individual  reasoning,  to 
individual  reflection.  And  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  mental  life,  the  duty 
is  peculiarly  his,  not  to  pour  book  knowledge,  as  into  a  sieve  or  a  tank,  but 
to  create  by  well-timed  relation,  to  foster  by  wise  suggestion,  the  love  for  the 
best  in  literature,  the  ability  to  seek  and  find  the  best.  "Observation  and  medi- 
tation are  more  valuable  than  mere  absorption,"  yet  Carlyle  is  right  (when 
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fully  understood)  in  saying,  "The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection 
of  books.  All  education  is  to  teach  how  to  read."  A  chest  of  tools  and  its 
bestowal  upon  a  man  who  has  neither  knowledge  of  their  use  nor  interest  in 
their  possibilities  will  not  make  a  carpenter. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  poor,  fatherless  boy  of  fourteen,  come  upon  by  a 
townsman  reading  a  novel  of  the  yellow-back,  yellow-page  variety,  was  told 
rather  brusquely  that  he  was  putting  his  time  and  brains  to  poor  uses,  and 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  read  the  good  books  of  the  circulating  library  of 
the  place.  On  his  reluctant  admission  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
annual  fee  of  three  dollars,  his  interlocutor  offered  to  pay  it  for  him  on  con- 
dition that  the  boy's  first  reading  should  be  four  books  that  he  would  name. 
The  lad  happily  agreed,  and  tho  he  never  afterwards  was  able  to  attend  school, 
he  is  today  a  useful,  educated  man,  conversant  with  the  best  in  English  litera- 
ture, a  ready  writer,  an  eloquent  public  speaker  of  national  reputation; 
and  his  success  in  life  he  attributes  to  this  timely  interest  in  his  boyhood  life, 
by  which  his  attention  was  directed  toward  and  his  admission  secured  in 
Carlyle's  ''university."  And  if  this  one  man's  future  could  be  so  molded 
by  the  chance  kindness  of  a  friendly  layman,  what  may  not  be  accomplished 
by  the  concentrated,  well-directed  effort  of  those  whose  chosen  profession  is 
the  education  of  the  race  ? 

Time  was  when  the  public  school  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  mechanics 
of  reading;  today  the  teacher  may  pass  from  the  irksomeness  of  the  haw  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  what.  The  work  of  the  school  should  project  itself  into 
that  of  the  library.  Hitherto  school  and  public  library  have  each,  with  show 
of  justice,  taxed  the  other  with  indifference  and  coldness.  Since,  however, 
the  necessity  for  combination  of  forces  in  the  interests  of  the  child  has  made 
itself  more  and  more  apparent,  the  need  of  mutual  understanding  becomes 
daily  more  obvious.  In  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  all  personal 
considerations  and  prejudices  must  be  lost.  The  librarian  must  strive  to 
put  herself  in  the  place  of  the  teacher,  to  familiarize  herself  with  her  aids  and 
purposes,  that  the  library  may  intensify,  expand,  and  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  school.  The  teacher  must,  without  trace  of  narrowness  or  professional 
jealousy,  introduce  her  children  to  the  library,  and  exert  herself  to  see  that 
the  acquaintance  be  satisfying  and  permanent.  We  need  teachers  who  are 
book-lovers,  and  librarians  who  are  child-lovers.  We  cannot  expect  teachers 
to  be  technically  expert  librarians  but,  besides  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
books,  they  should  have  some  general  knowledge  of  library  methods — sufficient, 
at  least,  to  make  the  catalog  less  an  unknown  quantity  to  both  themselves 
and  the  children.  And  connected  with  every  public  library  should  be  a  well- 
paid  librarian  who  understands  child  nature  and  its  needs.  In  rural  com- 
munities, where  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  in  cities,  it  is  especially 
necessary  that  the  teacher,  who  is  also  the  librarian,  should  know  how  and 
when  to  order  books,  as  well  as  what  books  to  order.  Recognizing  the  need 
of  some  technical  knowledge  in  this  regard  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  some 
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normal  schools  already  are  giving  general  library  courses;  and  the  time  has 
come  for  making  this  a  feature  of  the  pedagogical  work  in  our  teachers'  train- 
ing-schools and  institutes,  that  teachers  may  thoroly  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  library  laws  of  their  state,  may  know  how  to  select  a  well-balanced 
library  for  school  and  village,  how  to  catalog  it,  and  how  to  keep  a  simple  system 
of  records.  A  brief  public  document  course  should  also  be  given  them, 
that  they  may  know  how  to  get,  at  slight  or  no  cost,  the  valuable  material  which 
the  state  and  federal  governments  have  for  distribution  with  a  view  to  promot- 
ing better  methods  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  horticulture.  A  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  its  various  phases  should  be  made  one  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  receiving  of  a  teacher's  certificate. 

Out  of  the  opulence  of  thought  made  visible,  audible,  tangible,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  make  the  best  possible  selection.    Whether  the  average  reader 
recognizes  his  responsibility  in  this  is  a  question  for  the  individual.    That 
the  school  should  see  and  should  live  up  to  its  opportunities  of  implanting, 
fostering,  pruning,  and  training  is  vitally  incumbent  upon  it.    And  in  no 
less  measure  does  the  duty  of  supporting  and  co-operating  with  the  school, 
by  aiding  to  a  judicious,  helpful  choice,  devolve  upon  the  library.    It  is  in 
this  way  that  not  only  will  the  mass  as  a  whole  be  elevated  through  self- 
endeavor,  but  individual  character  will  be  developed  to  its  highest,  individual 
talent.    Even  genius  will  receive  its  meed  of  encoiuragement.   Mediocrity  can- 
not be  forced  into  genius  by  increasing  the  rigor  of  its  siurounding  conditions, 
neither  will  genius  under  happier  auspices  deteriorate  into  mediocrity.    School 
and  library,  in  their  oneness  of  interest,  must  ever  have  in  view  the  greatest 
good  of  the  many — and  what  is  that,  after  all,  but  the  greatest  good  of  the 
individual  as  well  ? 

On  that  eventful  day  when  the  average,  normal  boy,  the  child  of  the  common 
people  makes  his  first  journey  toward  the  schoolhouse,  he  closes  forever  behind 
him  the  doors  of  his  babyhood  and,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  trustfully  or 
suspiciously,  enters  a  charmed  square  whose  sides — the  home,  the  school,  the 
library,  the  state-^-will  ever  be  about  him,  expanding  with  his  growth,  or  con- 
tracting to  a  prison-house  if  he,  too,  narrows.  His  acquaintance  with  literature 
so  far  has  been  confined  to  the  classics  of  the  nursery;  his  intimates  outside 
of  his  home  and  of  his  back-yard  associates  have  been  the  gullible  gentleman 
who  hobnobbed  with  the  pieman,  the  distressed  damsel  who  had  lost  her  flock, 
that  terrible  prototype  of  Henry  VHI  whose  mildest  weakness  was  dyeing  his 
beard,  and  that  no  less  terrible  personage  who  had  such  a  penchant  for  English- 
men for  tea. 

Now  comes  on  his  little  stage  the  kindergartner  who,  after  a  prolog  he 
dimly  comprehends,  raises  the  curtain  on  sweet,  pastoral  scenes  where  every 
prospect  pleases  and  vileness  is  unknown.  For  gore  he  has  roses;  for  Blue- 
beard's scimiter  the  pretty  new  moon.  And,  if  all  tales  he  hears  be  true,  no 
longer  need  he  dread  "the  dark  stair  where  a  bear  is  so  liable  to  follow  one,' 
for  the  bear  b  one  of  the  finest  of  his  new  friends,  overflowing  with  sociability 
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and  good  nature.  It  is  some  time  before  the  child  can  recover  from  the  shock 
and  adapt  himself  to  fit  into  the  social  conditions  of  this  miniature  Utopia. 
And  the  real  psychological  moment  for  getting  hold  of  him,  for  putting  into 
his  breast  the  love  of  things  fine  in  child  lore,  is  just  when  his  resilience  has 
responded  to  nature's  touch.  The  novelty  of  the  change  has  not  passed,  and 
all  his  little  powers  of  receptivity  are  on  the  qui  vive.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
to  read  for  himself,  but  oh,  how  willing  he  is  to  be  read  to,  and  how  willing  are 
his  mates  to  listen  with  him.  The  better  the  story,  the  better  the  attention. 
Children  are  good  natural  judges;  it  is  only  when  driven  to  it  by  lack  of  enter- 
taining substitutes  that  they  take  to  trash.  And  surely  with  today's  ever- 
incre^ing  store  of  true,  wholesome  child  literature,  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  substitutes. 

How  far  the  school  library  itself  should  be  prepared  to  meet  every  phase 
of  growing  childhood  and  youth  is  one  of  the  problems  of  education.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the  primary  department  and  lower 
grades,  should  be  well  covered  by  the  bookshelves  intended  for  their  use,  and 
that  for  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  school  the  library  should  consist  mainly 
of  standard  authors,  reference  books  (especially  geographical,  historical,  and 
biographical),  books  representative  of  the  best  in  modem  fiction,  and  such 
works  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  pupils*  general  or  special  studies  in  class- 
room, laboratory,  or  workshop.  Such  a  library  would  be  sufficiently  catholic 
to  permit  of  individual  choice,  as  well  as  a  general  help,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  be  so  restricted  as  to  force  the  eager  inquirer  out  to  the  public  library 
in  his  thirst  for  more.  The  square  is  complete,  tho  not  yet  is  the  child 
conscious  that  it  is.  He  has  at  times  felt  two  of  the  sides  of  his  enclosure, 
and  has  vaguely  thought  himself  walking  in  a  lane  between  the  home  and  the 
school;  the  library  is  a  palace  of  enchantment,  thru  the  open  windows  of 
which  he  gazes  upon  landscapes  of  delight  that  stretch  far  out  to  the  bounds 
of  heaven;  the  state  is  an  impersonal  "proposition"  he  has  heard  discussed 
in  patriotic  orations  or  has  encountered  in  his  studies. 

And  yet  it  is  to  the  state  that  both  school  and  library  are  looking,  must 
continue  to  look,  for  support  and  encouragement  by  enactment  and  appro- 
priation. The  parent  too  infrequently  realizes  his  duty  with  regard  to  fitting 
for  and  working  with  the  school  and  the  library  in  the  interest  of  his  family ; 
all  three — parent,  school,  and  library — are  the  servants  of  the  state. 

Hitherto  one  of  these  servants  has  had  but  little  recognition  from  her 
master,  who  has  been  content  to  look  on  and  see — or  to  turn  his  back  and  dis- 
regard— the  tips  she  has  been  receiving  from  those  on  whom  she  has  happened 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  Now,  the  tip  system  is  bad  and  cannot  but 
ultimately  produce  bad  results.  We  value  most  what  costs  us  the  dearest. 
Our  states,  many  of  them,  have  made  the  most  liberal  provision  for  public 
schools,  but  have  quite  evaded,  or  have  been  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  public 
library  is  a  part  of  public  education,  dovetailing  with  public  schooling.  That 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  widely  and  impartially  generous  in  his  assistance  and 
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proffers  of  assistance,  that  local  communities  have  accepted  and  supplemented 
his  aid,  does  not  absolve  the  state  from  library  responsibility.  A  people,  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  ownership,  must  have  earned  and  paid  for  what 
it  gets. 

There  are  those  still  living  who  see  America's  free  school  in  states  that  in 
their  childhood  had  no  free  school  unstigmatized  as  a  charity  institution — 
the  while  their  fathers  were  rate-paying  according  to  the  number  of  their 
children.  Since  the  state's  assumption  of  public  educational  control,  the 
system,  by  becoming  what  it  now  is,  the  best  in  the  world,  has  gradually  proved 
not  only  its  right  to  an  existence,  but  the  value  of  central  authority  emanating 
direct  from  the  people.  If  then  the  library  is — as  educators,  philanthropists 
and  other  public-spirited  men  of  the  day  hold — one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
educational  forces,  if  it  is  truly  a  university  of  the  people,  should  not  it  have 
a  chance  to  flourish  under  the  same  fostering  care  as  the  public  school  ?  In 
its  present  dependency  upon  sporadic  endowment  by  private  philanthropy 
or  municipal  pride,  its  benefits  reach  the  individual  as  a  charity,  a  gift,  a 
privilege  (however  we  may  gild  the  pill),  not  as  his  right — his  right  as  a  free- 
bom  American  to  lay  hold  upon  its  utilities  and  wTest  them  to  his  purpose  of 
making  for  himself  a  livelihood  and  a  life,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  increas- 
ing his  value  in  the  citizenship  of  his  country,  his  helpfulness  in  the  brother- 
hood of  the  world. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  against  state  control  of  the  library  is  that  the 
influence  of  such  paternalism  would  be  debilitating.  This  might  be  the  case 
were  the  state  to  purchase  a  number  of  libraries  outright,  and  merely  throw 
them  to  the  people.  But  that  is  not  the  very  successful  course  it  has  pursued 
with  regard  to  its  public  schools.  Its  policy  has  been  rather  to  reward  well- 
directed  effort  by  offering  further  opportunity  for  increase  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  it  seeks  to  assist. 

In  my  own  Minnesota  the  establishment  and  continued  support  of  public- 
school  libraries  has  been  by  no  means  neglected.  The  state  meets  the  dis- 
trict half-way,  aiding  to  the  extent  of  $20  on  its  first  order  for  each  schoolhouse, 
and  $10  annually  on  subsequent  orders,  provided  the  district  itself  raises  an 
equal  amomit.  For  last  year  there  was  a  total  expenditure  of  over  $70,000 
by  public  schools  for  books  appearing  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Public  School 
Library  Board,  including  state  aid  of  about  $20,000.  This  outlay  represented 
the  purchase  of  105,000  volumes  by  over  3,000  districts.  The  reports  of  the 
county  superintendents  for  the  year  showed  that  out  of  the  7,676  school  districts 
in  the  state,  5,586  had  libraries  with  a  total  of  795,000  volumes. 

The  work  of  the  public  library  among  us  has  been  strongly  reinforced  by 
that  of  the  State  Library  Commission,  which,  in  addition  to  sending  out  its 
secretary  wherever  a  new  library  is  to  be  organized  or  local  sentiment  is  to 
be  created  or  stimulated  in  favor  of  establishment,  has  under  its  control  a 
s}'stem  of  free  travelmg  libraries.  These,  in  wisely  assorted  groups,  are  sent 
to  districts,  upon  requisition  and  proper  guarantee,  for  a  period  of  six  months 
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and  their  influence  is  most  satisfactorily  evidenced  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  more  of  the  non-fiction  literature.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1905,  library 
boards  are  authorized 

to  make  contracts  with  boards  of  county  commissioners  in  their  own  or  adjacent  counties 
....  to  loan  books  of  said  library  either  singly  or  in  traveling  libraries  to  the  residents 
....  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  such  contract. 

Thinking  that  the  smaller  unit  can  better  provide  for  its  own  patrons, 
three  of  our  counties  are  following  one  of  the  two  distinct  plans  autiiorized  by 
this  law,  that  of  county  extension,  and  are  now  supplying  their  entire  area 
from  their  central  library. 

Besides  these  means  of  public  education  74  per  cent,  of  our  districts  are 
furnishing  textbooks  on  the  free  plan;  and  thirteen  years  of  experience  has 
sufficed  to  convince  us  that  this  method  is  decidedly  better  than  that  of 
private  purchase,  one  conspicuous  advantage  lying  in  the  more  adequate 
equipment  of  collateral  and  supplementary  reading.  Especially  in  rural 
communities,  this  system  leads  direct  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  school  library. 
It  is  a  most  helpful  ally  of  those  interested  in  the  library  movement. 

But  we  do  not  expect  to  stop  here.  We  hope  that  even  in  the  most  isolated 
rural  district  where  the  small  school  library  finds  a  humble  home,  and  the 
traveling  library  pitches  its  tent  for  a  season,  these  are  but  the  pioneers,  the 
precursors  of  a  better  day  not  far  off.  In  some  of  the  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities unable  to  support  a  church  with  a  regularly  ordained  minister,  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  the  people  to  assemble  at  intervals  at  the  schoolhouse 
on  the  hill  to  hear  the  gospel  from  the  lips  of  an  itinerant  priest;  but  presently, 
when  the  country  round  about  has  settled,  there  springs  up  the  small  white 
meeting-house,  truly  **of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  They 
have  come  into  their  own.  So  shall  it  be  with  the  library — ^**  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

Someone  has  wisely  said,  *'No  community  is  so  poor  that  it  can  afford  not 
to  tax  itself  for  public  school  education;"  and  certainly  no  community  is  so 
poor  that  it  can  afford  not  to  tax  itself  to  provide  for  its  people  a  university  of 
the  best  books — ^a  legacy  to  us  from  the  most  inspiring  men  and  women  of 
all  time.  Let  the  state,  by  appropriation,  meet  any  community  half-way  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  public  library,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  encouragement  not  only  does  not  repress,  but  that  it  actually  stimu- 
lates, private  philanthropy  and  local  spirit  to  fresh  exertion.  By  having  the 
authority  vested  in  a  state  public  library  conunission,  that  would  have  the 
power  to  refuse  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  any  but  the  best  books,  the  most  skilful 
manipulations  of  the  most  artful  book  agent  with  the  most  plausible  story  and 
the  most  hypnotic  eye,  even  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  most  sensitive 
subject,  would  be  completely  frustrated.  In  his  own  picturesque  language, 
he  would  '*see  his  finish." 

During  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  last  century,  library  development  was 
slow  in  purpose,  method,  and  expenditure,  but  since  1875  the  growth  has  been 
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marvelous.  In  1800  there  were  in  the  United  States  but  sixty-four  libraries 
for  public  use,  while  in  the  last  year  of  the  19th  century  there  were  over  ten 
thousand  with  a  total  content  of  forty  million  volumes — and  half  of  the  libraries 
then  in  existence  owned  over  one  thousand  volumes  each.  With  state  encour- 
agement become  general  will  come  still  greater  life.  So  far  it  is  the  cities 
mainly  that  have  been  the  objects  of  the  book-loving  philanthropists'  interest. 
''To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  It  is  in  them  that  are  daily  springing 
up  beautiful  library  buildings,  educative  in  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  contents. 

And  on  the  city,  with  its  population,  wealth,  and  facilities,  its  wider  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  and  culture,  will  naturally  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  hastening  the  new  order  of  things.  The  remotest  districts  of  the  country 
have  contributed  their  best  to  her  upbuilding.  What  is  to  be  her  return? 
Only  by  sending  out  her  best  to  the  most  isolated  community  can  the  debt — 
interest  and  principal — be  paid.  State  superintendents,  normal  school  and 
college  presidents,  and  others  vitally  interested  in  himianity  have  here  a 
field  of  service  limited  only  by  their  willingness  and  ability  to  serve.  You  and 
I  must  carry  the  campaign  from  desk  to  legislature,  from  district  to  district, 
until  the  consolidated  school,  representing  increase  of  numbers,  wealth,  and 
interest,  can  generate  the  energy  and  intelligence  that  will  meet  the  newer 
demands  of  complex  modem  life  by  providing  for  its  patrons  concert  and 
lecture,  literary  club,  and  library.  The  state  needs  new  Horace  Manns  to 
awaken  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  twentieth- 
century  culture. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  life  and  growth  of  Christianity 
in  our  day  is  the  effacement  of  denominational  prejudice,  the  fusion  of  denomi- 
national charity  in  one  great,  common,  helpful  love,  so  that  Anglican  rector, 
Catholic  priest  and  Methodist  deacon  may  meet  together  for  fellowship  and 
stimulus,  for  interchange  of  ideas  regarding  the  betterment  of  themselves  and 
others.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  evidences  of  the  life  and  growth  of  modem 
education  is  the  programs  of  its  state  and  national  educational  associations — 
for  the  names  on  them  are  the  names  not  of  school  men  only,  but  of  notable 
representatives  of  every  educational  movement,  industrial,  social,  intellectual. 
It  is  thru  these  that  we  look  for  the  realization  of  a  realizable  ideal — the 
unification  of  the  work  of  the  library  and  the  school. 

And  this  uniting  of  interests  will  eventually  solve  the  problem  of  what 
we  are  to  do  with  our  leisure.  In  the  last  fifty — even  the  last  twenty — ^years, 
the  saving  of  time  in  travel  and  in  service  has  been  incalculable.  The  wizards 
of  nineteenth-centxuy  invention,  thru  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone,  have 
conquered  distance;  the  old  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  of  daily  servitude  have 
been  reduced  to  an  eight-hovir  maximum.  But  how  will  all  this  saving  of 
time  advantage  us  if  we  are  ignorant  of  its  value,  indifferent  to  its  wasting, 
unable  to  spend  it  profitably  ?  The  school  must,  therefore,  reveal  to  the  child 
its  worth  and  create  in  him  the  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  it;  the  library 
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must  put  in  his  hands  the  best  tools  for  the  furthering  of  this  ambition  and 
teach  him  how  to  use  them. 

The  daily  newspaper  is  considered — and  justly — one  of  the  necessities  of 
our  daily  life.  Its  influence,  whether  it  represent  the  best  efforts  of  the  modem 
press  or  is  to  be  classed  as  yellow  journalism,  is  powerful  and  widespread- 
But  be  it  the  most  elevating  in  its  editorials  and  general  scope,  too  much  time 
is  given  to  the  devoiuring  of  its  details.  Now,  as  it  has  become  the  practice  of 
the  public  school  to  devote  certain  time  to  the  discussion  of  current  events, 
could  not  this  discussion  be  so  made  to  tell  upon  the  newspaper-reading  of 
our  immediate  future  that  a  cursory  survey  of  the  sheet  — with  an  instant  of 
pause  at  the  headlines,  a  passing-over  of  the  ''irrelevant  and  immaterial"  and 
worse,  and  a  grasping  of  the  editoriak  and  real  news  of  consequence — ^wiU 
occupy  but  a  few  minutes'  time  ?  And  could  not  this  plan,  with  some  necessary 
modifications,  be  adopted  in  the  reading  of  the  lighter  magazines  ?  Interesting 
as  they  are  in  text,  pleasing  in  illustration,  and  useful  as  they  may  be  in  their 
chatty  condensation,  they  can  no  more  take  the  place  of  the  more  purposeful, 
larger  literature  than  can  the  malted  milk  tablet  or  peanut  butter  take  the  place 
of  the  staples  of  ordinary  diet.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  school 
and  the  library,  in  training  for  world  citizenship,  will  do  much  toward  the 
relegation  of  these  things  to  their  proper  place  in  life,  to  the  seeing  of  them  in 
their  right  perspective. 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  that  this  paper's  failure  to  mention  school 
boards  in  these  various  connections  implies  their  freedom  from  any  responsi- 
bility or  duty  in  the  wider-spreading  and  deepening  of  general  education.  As 
part  of  the  school — ^which  is  partner  of  the  library — it  is  theirs  to  co-operate 
toward  these  ends,  theirs  in  placing  new  burdens  upon  the  aheady  tired  shoulder 
of  the  teacher,  to  ease  it  of  others  less  necessary  to  be  borne  by  her;  theirs 
to  adjust  the  plan  of  local  schooling  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
entire  scheme. 

But  not  with  the  risfe  and  growth  of  public  libraries  in  every  village  and 
hamlet  of  the  nation  does  all  responsibility  for  the  individual  terminate.  As 
the  school  was  the  first  to  take  the  small  boy  by  the  hand  in  welcome  when  he 
came  from  the  shelter  of  his  home  into  an  unknown  world,  so  will  the  library 
be  the  last  of  his  teachers  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  bid  him  godspeed  when 
he  leaves  that  world  for  his  last  home.  Tennyson  died  with  Cymbeline  in 
his  hand;  Wolfe  went  to  his  death  chanting  Gray's  Elegy.  He  ought,  then,  in 
justice  to  himself,  to  make  this  acquaintance  most  intimate  and  personal. 
As  one  of  his  state  and  his  community,  he  has  an  abiding  interest  in,  and 
should  seek  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  the  libraries  he  has  helped  to  purchase 
and  build  up,  especially  those  in  his  immediate  neighborhood.  But  his  own 
growth  can  be  best  promoted,  his  own  tastes  best  met  and  developed,  by  indi- 
vidual ownership.  In  the  public  library  he  has  made  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ships, just  as  he  has  made  them  in  the  world  outside,  but  among  them  is  the 
gradually  increasing  group  of  these  he  would  fain  have  gather  at  his  own 
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fireside.  And  he  should  begin  in  his  boyhood  to  send  out  his  invitations, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  as  his  natural  bent,  his  eager  curiosity,  his  ripening  tastes 
demand.  His  developing  individuality,  quickened  and  fostered  by  contact 
with  the  school  and  the  public  library,  is  the  best  guide  to  variety.  That 
his  shelves  will  contain  volumes  enough  that  his  matured  judgment  will  repudi- 
ate is  obvious — otherwise  his  boyhood  must  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
unhealthy  forcing;  but  as  the  gravest,  soberest  of  men,  take  pleasure  in  going 
back  over  the  years  to  the  too  short  days  of  their  happy  boyhood,  so  will  he 
be  likely  to  have  a  warm  paternal  interest  in  those  friends  of  his  childhood, 
youth,  and  budding  manhood.  His  collection  should  be  his  biography,  mark- 
ing in  groups  or  in  singles  the  paths  he  has  pursued,  his  stopping-places,  his 
defeats,  his  victories.  It  is  by  appreciative  use  of  present  opportunity  that  the 
individual  opens  for  himself  pathways  to  the  larger  opportunities  of  the 
future,  highways  to  power,  avenues  to  fulness  of  life.  It  is  by  training  the 
readers  of  today  that  we  prepare  the  writers  of  tomorrow  and  so  insure  for  the 
race  a  literature  ever  progressive,  presently  helpful. 
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COLLEGE,  FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 

Education  is  evolution.  Education  not  only  develops  the  mind  but  it 
marks  out  the  lines  along  which  it  must  move,  along  which  it  meets  the  least 
resistance.  There  are  fixed  laws  which  must  be  sought  out  and  applied  in  any 
rational  system  of  education.  Psychology  seeks  to  set  the  bounds  of  education 
and  to  discover  and  make  known  the  laws  within  those  boimdaries.  But  ratio- 
cination has  ever  been  an  uncertain  pilot  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  seas  of 
life  and  has  often  listened  to  the  voice  of  desire  and  steered  the  ship  into  the 
dangerous  whirlpools  of  the  unknown.  The  compass  of  psychology  points  in 
as  many  directions  for  the  north  pole  of  education  and  produces  as  great  aston- 
ishment in  its  amazing  conclusions  as  did  the  compass  of  Columbus.  The 
educator  and  philosopher  is  ever  trying  to  box  this  compass  of  the  human  mind 
and  ever  finding  unknown  directions  and  drifting  into  unknown  waters. 

The  philosophy  of  education  is  faulty  today  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
by  pure  philosophy  it  can  ever  be  perfected.  Reason  has  not  furnished,  and, 
may  I  say,  cannot  furnish  us  a  complete  system  of  education.  The  compass 
Columbus  used  was  as  correct  as  the  compass  we  use,  it  turned  to  the  magnet 
as  readily  as  ours,  but  the  fifteenth  century  navigator  had  not  acquired  a  chart 
of  the  ocean.    Such  a  chart  must  be  furnished  by  experience. 

In  early  ages  man  sought  to  withdraw  from  society  in  order  to  educate  him- 
self, but  this  seclusion  had  its  reflex  influence  on  him  and  left  him  imfit  for 
practical  life.  Man  has  a  twofold  nature,  individual  and  social.  Each  must 
be  educated  to  make  a  fuU-minded  man.  If  the  individual  only  is  educated, 
he  becomes  selfish  and  has  no  interest  but  in  himself;  if  the  social  is  altogether 
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educated  he  loses  his  identity  and  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  himself  or  any 
one  else.  Such  men  arc  said  to  be  over-educated,  but  in  reality  they  are  under-- 
educated. 

Individual  or  social,  the  early  idea  of  education  did  not  include  women  at 
all.  It  was  for  the  few  and  those  few  were  men.  While  it  lived,  if  it  was  alive, 
in  the  monasteries,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  colored  by  its  surroundings. 
Facts  of  life  had  to  be  harmonized  with  the  Qctions  of  religion,  and  the  facts 
of  religion  were  often  compelled  to  bend  to  the  fictitious  phases  of  life,  war  itself 
and  its  cruelties  becoming  righteous  if  it  was  a  crusade  of  the  faithful  against 
the  imbeliever. 

The  student  had  his  place  and  kept  it.  Finding  only  too  frequently  but 
little  comprehension  of  his  learning  among  his  fellows,  he  naturally  did  not 
try  it  upon  the  great  unwashed. 

Popular  education  began  to  dawn  with  Luther,  who  made  people  want 
to  read,  and  with  Gutenberg  who  made  it  possible.  The  Puritan  might  be  a 
man  of  one  book,  but  he  knew  that  book  by  heart,  and  having  done  away  with 
the  monastery,  he  began  a  system  of  education  still  sectarian  in  form,  and  still 
intended  for  persons  who  had  no  need  to  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows.  With  the  reading  of  the  Bible  twice  a  day  in  the  home,  and  its  consulta- 
tion upon  all  grave  occasions,  it  followed  as  the  natural  corollary  that  the 
daughters  learned  to  read  it  also,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  female  education. 

It  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  first  public  school  of  the  New  England 
colonies  was  built  on  ground  given  by  a  woman,  and  the  great  university  on 
the  Pacific  slope  was  largely  the  gift  of  a  woman.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Bridget 
Giiaffort,  1730,  Boston,  to  Mrs.  Stanford;  and  if  Mrs.  Stanford  took  measures 
to  prevent  too  large  a  proportion  of  female  students,  Bridget's  soul  was  never 
troubled  about  this  at  all,  for  girls  were  not  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
Puritan  school. 

True,  there  was  no  organized  demand  for  higher  educational  opportunities 
among  those  Massachusetts  damsels,  but  the  very  fact  that  their  opportunities 
were  few  and  limited  made  those  girls  make  the  most  of  them;  and  some  prog- 
ress must  have  been  made  in  the  two  decades  between  1806  and  1826,  since 
we  are  told  that  at  the  former  date,  geography  was  a  study  seldom  permitted 
to  girls  as  being  '*  indelicate  as  well  as  useless,"  while  in  the  latter  year  the  first 
high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  Boston  amidst  a  storm  of  opposition.  Two 
years  later,  Boston  yielded  to  the  universal  clamor  and  closed  the  school,  which 
the  records  state  had  proved  '* alarmingly  popular"  among  the  girls. 

Not  unlike  the  reception  of  the  first  girls'  high  school  reads  the  account  of 
the  founding  in  1868  of  the  New  England  Woman's  Club  in  Boston  and  the 
Sorosis  in  New  York.  We  learn  that  "they  were  the  first  literary  clubs  among 
women,  and  met  severe  and  trying  criticisms,  the  opposition  to  the  idea  of 
women's  clubs  being  exceedingly  bitter  and  intolerant  among  both  men  and 
women." 

The  foreboding  as  to  the  results  of  educational  opportunities  for  girls  and 
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the  foreboding  as  to  women's  clubs  and  the  results  that  would  come  from  them 
have  alike  proved  groundless.  While  the  clubs  originated  for  social  and 
intellectual  advancement,  they  soon  developed  an  earnest  and  unwavering 
desire  to  help  their  communities  and  their  times.  To  the  founder  of  the 
Sorosis  Club,  the  movement  signified  "the  opening  of  the  door,"  "the  stepping 
out  into  the  freedom  of  the  outer  air  and  the  sweet  sense  of  fellowship  with  the 
whole  universe  that  comes  with  liberty  and  light." 

Things  we  once  despised  are  found  after  long  years  to  be  necessary.  Since 
the  time  when  Adam's  rib  was  removed  and  by  the  hands  of  the  Creator  myster- 
iously wrought  into  a  subtle  human  being  called  woman,  to  quite  recent  times, 
man  has  looked  upon  her  as  an  unnecessary  and  meaningless  thing,  whose 
sometime  charm  was  the  only  reason  why  she  should  be  allowed  to  trespass 
upon  the  earth  which  was  barely  large  enough  for  himself.  But  gradually 
man  is  outgrowing  this  primitive  idea  of  woman's  limited  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  imiverse.  In  the  hospital  she  may  be  a  nurse;  in  the  school  she 
may  be  a  teacher;  in  the  office,  a  stenographer;  in  politics,  a  follower.  He 
allows  her  an  afternoon  off  to  attend  the  club.  So,  gradually  she  has  gained 
point  after  point  imtil  now  she  aspires  to  help  in  the  important  concerns  of 
life.  She  does  not  ask  to  manage,  to  direct,  but  only  to  be  allowed  to  help. 
If  she  can,  with  tender  hand,  place  the  bandage  on  the  suffering  patient,  if 
she  can  with  encouraging  sympathy  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  cool  the  parched 
tongue,  why  may  she  hot  do  more  ?  Are  there  not  other  places  where  she  may 
help? 

If  she  cannot  assist  man  in  his  philosophy  of  education,  if  she  c^Jinotevolve 
the  thing,  may  she  not  help  to  environ  education,  so  that  the  forces  shall  not 
be  so  prodigally  spent  ?  She  now  has  an  organization  that  she  has  been  per- 
fecting for  years,  numbering  over  800,000  and  of  the  best  in  the  land.  The 
members  of  this  organization,  as  the  mothers  of  children,  are  closer  to  them 
than  the  fathers,  who  are  burdened  with  the  commercial  side  of  life,  can  ever 
expect  to  be.  Men  are  doing  the  material  work  of  the  world — ^building  its 
bridges,  feeding  its  multitudes,  and  bartering  in  its  marts;  and  women,  who 
are  comparatively  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  their  children's  training,  are 
the  natural  allies  of  the  professional  educator  and  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
properly  developing  the  child. 

Is  there  a  place  for  woman  ?  Does  she  not  approach  the  school  from  a 
different  viewpoint  from  man  ?  It  is  important  to  note  that  she  comes  to  it 
from  the  outside;  not  being  a  teacher  and  free  from  the  scholastic  prejudices  of 
the  teacher,  broader  in  her  plans  and  having  wisdom  bom  of  knowledge  of  the 
homely  affairs  of  life  and  a  sympathy  nurtured  in  the  environment  of  her  own 
children,  she  may  expect  to  bring  forces  to  the  work  that  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else. 

The  school  of  the  past,  while  we  are  thankful  for  it  and  have  only  praise 
for  those  faithful  ones  who  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  help  on  the  rising 
generations,  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day,  and  turned  out  the  child  edu- 
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cated  in  a  sense  but  not  well  enough  adapted  to  meet  what  life  required  of  him. 
The  courses  of  study  seemingly  followed  the  law  of  the  Talmud,  "Take  a  child 
of  six  and  load  him  like  an  ox,"  while  they  have  forgotten  that  it  also  required 
him  to  learn  a  trade  by  his  twelfth  year  lest  "he  otherwise  learn  to  steal." 

Too  long  have  we  clung  to  the  old  idea  of  learning,  gained  thru  those  cen- 
txuies  when  its  feeble  life  was  preserved  in  monasteries,  and  which  did  not  fit 
man  for  life  in  the  world.  His  business  was  to  know  arbitrarily,  not  by  putting 
in  practice.  With  woman  it  is  otherwise.  She  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
homely  proverb  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  As  soon  as  she 
begins  to  learn,  she  wants  to  put  what  she  has  learned  out  at  interest  to  discover 
whether  it  is  really  true  or  only  a  glittering  counterfeit  that  can  bring  her  no 
returns. 

And  so,  naturally,  her  whole  system  (and  a  most  unsystematic  system  it  has 
been  at  times),  is  a  kind  of  educational  method.  Beginning  with  books,  she  is 
slowly  turning  to  life  itself  for  lessons  not  to  be  found  in  any  library. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  women  have  always  taken  more  kindly  to  the  kinder- 
garten idea  than  men  ?  Their  whole  brief  experience  has  been  on  the  approved 
Froebel  doctrine;  they  have  "learned  to  do  by  doing,"  and  while  their  educa- 
tional ideals  may  not  have  been  so  high  as  those  of  the  world's  great  savants, 
they  have  been  broader.  To  them  it  seems  more  necessary  that  all  children 
should  know  how  to  read  and  write  one  language  than  that  a  few  college  pro- 
fessors or  monastic  anchorites  should  know  a  dozen  or  so  languages — dead  or 
alive. 

If  the  scholar  of  the  closet  can  say,  "Too  low  they  build  who  build  beneath 
the  stars,"  the  women  of  the  clubs  have  remembered  that  He  who  placed  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  also  set  His  bow  of  promise  in  the  clouds  of  earth.  The  truly 
educated  child  is  practical,  is  adapted  to  his  surroundings. 

And  here  we  revert  to  what  has  previously  been  said  that  reason  could 
not  formulate  an  ideal  education.  The  coals  must  be  brought  hot  from  the 
furnace  of  experience  to  kindle  the  fires  of  life.  There  is  great  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  accepting  this  help  from  outside  the  school.  Woman's  chief 
interest  is  first  and  foremost  the  welfare  of  the  children.  The  primitive  woman, 
sheltering  her  offspring  from  the  elements  antagonistic  to  its  existence,  the 
civilized  but  intellectually  undeveloped  mother  lavishing  often  unwise  care 
upon  her  children,  the  woman,  intelligent  and  conscientious,  taught  thru  asso- 
ciation in  mutual  interests  the  value  of  imited  effort  and  thru  wise  direction 
the  true  needs  of  all  children — each  has  filled  her  place,  and  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  ordains  that  the  last  of  the  three  shall  be  the  woman  of  the 
future. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  women  who  do  not  understand  the  obligations 
entailed  upon  them  as  mothers,  and  who  fail  to  perform  even  the  obligations 
of  which  they  are  aware.  Undoubtedly  there  are  school-keepers  who  are  not 
teachers  either  bom  or  made.  School-makers  and  home-makers  each  have 
their  limitations,  but  one  class  must  help  the  other  more  nearly  to  fill  the  part 
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which  each  should  play  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  child.  If  ''educa- 
tion is  life,"  the  child  must  have  the  united  work  of  both  to  be  properly 
educated. 

The  states  with  the  highest  educational  facilities  are  those  where  the  women 
are  the  most  active.  They  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  ethical  and  industrial  training.  They  have  steadily 
agitated  the  economic  questions  of  the  schools,  having  always  been  unjustly 
discriminated  against  in  the  matter  of  payment  for  services. 

A  noted  sociological  student  writes?  "  Illiteracy  looms  largest  where  women 
have  least  power  and  grows  less  where  they  vote.  Of  the  twenty  states  which 
have  fewest  illiterate  children,  women  vote  on  school  questions  in  eighteen. 
We  have  half  a  million  illiterate  children  in  this  coimtry  and  nearly  two  million 
children  working  for  a  living.  In  this  we  rank  with  Russia,  and  not  with  the 
enlightened  states  of  western  Europe."  Now,  how  can  we  continue  to  boast  of 
American  opportunities  when  we  have  to  admit  the  existence  of  this  terrible 
disgrace  ? 

Surely  there  is  need  for  the  women  of  this  country,  whether  in  clubs  or  out 
of  them,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  two  and  a  half  million  children.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  nature  of  woman  is  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  race. 
Infinitely  superior  to  even  the  influence  of  many  women  in  sporadic  attempts 
to  influence  the  race  must  be  the  organized,  conscious  influence  of  woman. 
Woman  herself  is  not  exempt  from  that  law  of  evolution — organization.  We 
must  all  "join  hands"  and  "pull  together,"  if  we  wish  to  eflFect  much.  Woman 
has  not  been  with  us  in  education  in  the  past.  She  is  now  with  us  individually. 
Do  we  not  need  her  with  us  collectively  ? 

The  organizing  of  women  for  the  first  time  is  one  of  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  centmy.  Up  to  that  time  women's  lives  had  been  iso- 
lated. They  had  existed  only  as  separate  individuals.  The  experience  of 
men  for  centuries  of  working  in  organized  masses  was  unknown  to  women. 
All  through  the  ages  appear  heroic  figures  of  women,  like  Deborah,  Miriam, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Elizabeth  of  England;  but  these  were  leaders  of  men.  It  remained 
for  our  own  generation  to  develop  among  women  leaders  of  women  and  to 
organize  women  in  every  community.  Matthew  Arnold  said,  "If  ever  the 
world  sees  a  time  when  women  shall  come  together  purely  and  simply  for  the 
benefit  and  good  of  mankind,  it  will  be  a  power  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known." 

The  world  is  beginning  to  see  that  time.  Will  Arnold's  prophecy  be  ful- 
filled? Let  us  consider  some  of  the  work  that  women's  organizations  have 
accomplished  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  country  at 
large. 

Upon  first  acquaintance-with  the  list  of  responsibilities  these  organizations 
have  boldly  assumed  and  the  objects  they  seek  to  compass,  the  inquirer  might 
readily  be  reminded  of  those  who  are  said  to  "rush  in"  where  certain  others 
"fear  to  tread."    But  as  investigation  continues,  the  same  inquirer  is  led  by 
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proof  of  successful  accomplishment  to  conclude  that  the  organizations  may 
have  been  bold,  but  not  *'too  bold."  *,4.Bi 

No  magnificent  libraries  built  by  a  female  Carnegie  dot  our  land,  but  travel- 
ing libraries  founded  by  women's  clubs  are  circulating  in  the  most  remote 
comers  of  twenty-two  states.  In  the  state  of  Colorado  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  organized  and  for  two  years  wholly  maintained  the  Free  Traveling 
Library  system.  In  1903  the  legislature  recognized  its  value  and  popularity  by 
making  the  Women's  Club  Committee  a  State  Commission,  and  now  over  six 
thousand  volumes  are  reaching  the  farthest  mountain  fastnesses  and  the  most 
Ipnely  settlements  of  the  rainbelt. 

The  work  of  the  women's  patriotic  orders  has  been  extended  in  nearly 
every  conmiunity  for  the  furtherance  of  the  teaching  of  patriotism  and  knowl- 
edge of  our  coimtry's  history.  We  all  learn  by  concrete  lessons,  and  the  giving 
of  medals  for  essays  on  patriotic  subjects,  the  presentation  with  ceremony  of 
flags  to  our  public  schools,  make  an  impression  more  lasting  than  the  learning 
of  pages  of  written  history.  The  Committees  on  History  and  Landmarks, 
from  the  women's  clubs,  have  aided  greatly  in  patriotic  work,  having  success- 
fully labored  for  the  preservation  of  old  missions  in  California,  of  Indian  mounds 
in  Wisconsin,  the  collection  of  historical  data  in  Washington,  Louisiana,  and 
other  states,  the  purchase  by  the  state,  of  the  Alamo  battle-ground  in  Texas, 
the  erection  by  the  women  of  America  under  the  direction  of  the  Oregon  club 
of  a  bronze  statue  at  the  Portland  Fair  to  the  only  woman  connected  with  the 
famous  expedition,  the  squaw  Sacajawa,  to  whose  guidance  Lewis  and  Clarke 
were  greatly  indebted  for  their  success;  the  preservation  of  the  cliff-dwellings 
in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  of  the  Palisades  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  women  of  South  Carolina  strugglng  to  obtain 
a  state  industrial  school  for  boys — and  succeeding — or  the  women  of  Tennessee 
planting  schools  in  their  eastern  mountains,  or  the  women  of  states  east  and 
west,  variously  striving  for  better  child-labor  laws,  or  as  in  Tennessee,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  laws  ahready  enacted;  or  whether  we  note  the  work  of 
that  grand  federation  of  clubs  in  Massachusetts  which  offers  sisterly  aid  in 
several  states,  even  maintaining  a  school  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains;  or 
whether  we  conmiend  the  securing  of  good  compulsory  education  laws  and 
officers  for  their  enforcement,  on  the  part  of  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  or  the  establishment  or  active  support 
of  a  juvenile  court  in  Georgia,  Utah,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  California,  and  our  Denver  juvenile  coiut  of  national  reputation,  where 
Judge  Lindsey  frankly  ascribes  his  continuance  in  office  to  the  organized  effort 
of  the  women — ^whether  we  dwell  upon  any  or  all  of  these  manifestations  of  the 
club-women's  spirit,  we  must  concede  that  they  justify  their  claim  to  the  motto, 
"Nothing  human  is  foreign  to  me." 

In  the  comparatively  new  line  of  arts  and  crafts  great  activity  has  been 
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fostered.  In  every  town  or  city  where  the  woman's  club  has  taken  root,  the 
Art  Committee  found  schoobx)oms  barren  of  picture,  statue,  and  bust,  and  has 
left  them  richer  sometimes  by  one  copy  of  an  immortal  painting,  and  often  by 
a  complete,  harmonious  decoration  of  an  entire  building.  Whole  communities 
— such  as  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  and  the  club  towns  of  North  Carolina — 
have  found  inspiration  and  livelihood  in  the  revival  of  ancient  arts  beautiful  and 
culture-full. 

The  Minnesota  Federation  enjoys  the  distinction  of  founding  a  State  Art 
Society  which  has  from  the  state  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
annual  exhibits  of  works  of  art  and  handicraft,  and  for  providing  a  course  of 
lectures  each  year  upon  art. 

We  may  have  heretofore  associated  the  state  of  Texas  more  conspicuously 
with  cattle  than  with  art,  yet  it  is  the  Texas  women's  organizations  that  have 
established  a  college  of  industries  and  arts  for  young  women. 

In  the  domain  of  household  economics  which  has  always  been  sacred  to 
women — ^may  its  shadow  never  grow  less — ^the  modem  club  woman  is  quite  as 
much  at  home  and  more  able  to  entertain  the  public  than  women  in  the  days 
of  our  clubless  grandmothers.  Perhaps  their  nearest  approach  to  working  in 
combination  was  the  preparation  of  the  Thanksgiving  feast  and  their  prophetic 
souls  could  never  have  anticipated  that  their  granddaughters  would  establish 
chairs  of  domestic  science  in  state  institutions  and  secure  the  enactment  of 
pure  food  laws  in  twenty-five  states  and  the  national  congress. 

"Whatever  we  want  in  the  nation's  life  we  should  put  in  the  school," 
sounds  well.  The  truth  is  that  whatever  we  would  have  in  the  nation's  life 
we  must  have  in  the  homes  that  make  up  the  nation,  and  if  we  would  put  it 
there,  we  should  have  less  complaint  of  the  schools,  and  this  the  women  are 
finding  out.  They  are  learning  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  supplement 
the  meager  homes  we  have;  people  are  discovering  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  food  and  things  to  eat,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  be  overfed  without 
being  nourished.  And  as  they  learn  themselves,  they  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
simpler  life  by  means  of  college  settlements,  neighborhood  houses,  day  nurseries 
cooking-classes  and  sewing-schools. 

The  recognition  of  the  need  of  scientific  temperance  instruction  was  brought 
about  by  the  work  of  a  great  woman's  organization — ^the  subject  not  always 
well  taught  as  yet,  but  ever  important. 

Without  the  erudition  of  the  clubs,  our  grandmothers  knew  that  "the  way 
to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,"  but  they  had  not  learned  to  pave  the 
way  with  training-schools  for  girls  and  domestic  science  in  the  schools  of  many 
states.  The  introduction  of  handiwork  into  the  public  schools  has  given  them 
a  practical  interest  to  the  children.  There  is  need  of  further  effort  in  connecting 
school  routine  with  the  realities  of  life  else  we  should  not  need  such  stringent 
laws  for  compulsory  education.  Because  children  will  not  go  home  we  blame 
the  mothers  and  pass  curfew  laws.  Because  children  will  not  go  to  school  we 
pass  laws,  hire  truancy  officers,  and  continue  to  blame  the  parents  instead  of 
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cabling  the  Mikado  to  learn  why  his  subjects  want  to  break  into  the  schools 
our  boys  run  away  from. 

The  women's  clubs  all  over  the  country  have  done  most  effective  work  in 
organizing  children's  humane  associations,  thus  implanting  justice  and  kind- 
ness in  the  young.  When  the  clubs  of  the  country  follow  the  example  of  the 
State  Federation  of  New  Jersey  and  resolve  never  to  wear  aigrettes  nor  baby 
lambskin,  the  wanton  destruction  of  innocent  life  will  be  checked.  The  humane- 
education  crusade  must  also  eventually  result  in  making  children  more  con- 
siderate even  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  overcoming  the  influence  of  the 
present  distorted  conception  of  children's  rights. 

Since  the  masculine  mind  is  proverbially  the  one  to  solve  great  problems, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  minor  details  of  school  economy  have  been  left  for  the 
feminine  mind  to  grapple  with.  The  mothers  are  the  ones  to  hear  the  cry, 
"What  shall  I  do  ?"  and  "Where  can  I  go  ?"  and  to  proceed  to  the  acquisition 
of  playgrounds  and  vacation  schools  in  the  cities.  The  success  of  those  now 
secured  promises  soon  to  be  followed  by  many  more.  The  National  Congress 
of  Mothers  through  its  local  committees  comes  in  contact  with  every  school  in 
towns  where  its  branches  are  established  and,  judging  by  the  strength  of  Den- 
ver's committee,  whose  chairman  is  also  president  of  the  school  board,  the 
voices  of  the  mothers  are  being  heard  in  the  land. 

That  modern  women  are  learning  what  was  once  thought  beyond  the 
female  capacity — some  business  management,  is  shown  by  the  free  scholar- 
ships and  loan  funds  in  the  gift  and  under  the  control  of  the  various  state  feder- 
ations. The  Michigan  Federation  of  Clubs  has  a  five-thousand-doUar  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  is  applied  to  educating  girls.  That  of  Texas  has  twenty 
scholarships,  Utah  two,  Colorado  nineteen,  Kansas  eighteen  to  bestow;  New 
Hampshire  is  educating  four  girls  at  the  State  Normal  School  and  working 
for  higher  teachers'  salaries,  while  in  other  localities,  teachers'  pensions  have 
been  obtained  by  women  for  women  on  account  of  length  of  service.  Missis- 
sippi assisted  eight  girls  in  one  year  to  education,  while  one  enterprising  federa- 
tion helped  thirty-one  girls  to  complete  their  normal  course  and  become 
teachers. 

And  the  desire  to  help  all  children  is  shown  by  the  unusual  scholarships  of 
the  Los  Angeles  clubs  and  of  six  other  cities  where  a  sum  equal  to  what  his 
earnings  would  be,  is  paid  weekly  to  the  child  who  is  the  support  of  a  disabled 
parent,  upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  attendance  from  the  principal  of 
the  school. 

The  true  import  of  women's  organizations  and  efforts  has  been  misunder- 
stood. The  school  people  have  often  regarded  their  committees  as  meddlesome 
and  their  advice  uncalled-for.  But  this  antagonism  is  unnatural  and  undoubt- 
edly due  to  misdirected,  if  zealous  efforts,  or  to  some  unfortunate  personalities. 
A  common  bond  should  unite  as  fellow-workers  the  mothers  and  teachers  of 
the  land. 

The  special  phase  of  woman's  development  expressed  in  the  woman's  clubs 
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is  not  considered  by  thoughtful  women  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  one  phase  of 
their  social  evolution  and  an  important  means  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
larger  life  which  they  know  to  be  their  rightful  heritage.  They  realize  that 
the  heart  of  the  movement  is  opportunity  for  greater  usefulness  and  unselfish 
service — that  all  who  labor  effectually  are  agents  of  that  Power  which  works 
in  and  thru  this  universe,  and  in  doing  whose  work  lies  the  only  true  happiness. 

One  who  has  studied  the  subject  of  architecture  tells  us  that  the  buildings 
men  raise  reflect  the  spirit  of  th^  times.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  perpetuates 
the  religion  and  art  of  ancient  Greece  and  still  tells  of  its  glories.  In  Rome 
today,  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum  and  the  Forum  overshadowed  by  the  palace 
of  the  Caesars,  breathe  the  spirit  of  war,  of  the  exaltation  of  law,  and  of  imper- 
ialism. The  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  cluster  about  the  great  cathedrals — 
the  common  market-place  close  to  the  sacred  structure — and  tell  of  the  church 
dominant  in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  the  citizens,  overmastering  with  its 
mystery  and  towering  in  vastness,  age,  and  power  over  life's  other,  trivial 
concerns.  In  northern  Europe,  we  find  the  town  halls  where  the  republican 
citizens  transacted  their  business,  and  the  belfries  from  which  their  alarums 
rang.  The  lofty  buildings  most  in  evidence  in  our  own  country  in  the  nineteenth 
century  t3rpify  the  commercial  daring  and  aspiration  of  the  age. 

The  examples  of  architecture  which  embody  the  most  uplifting  influence 
of  the  twentieth  century  should  be  the  schoolhouses.  Not  immense  structures 
where  the  individual  child  is  lost  sight  of  within,  and  crowded  into  the  street 
without,  but  planned  with  reference  not  only  to  his  intellectual  needs  and  the 
culture  which  will  make  him  superior,  but  also  with  their  books  and  pictures, 
their  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  and  gardens,  their  departments  of  industrial 
training  and  their  halls  designed  for  the  use  of  the  people — ^these  buildings  will 
show  the  influence  of  woman's  acceptance  of  her  responsibilities  and  her  co- 
operation with  the  professional  educator.  The  two  forces  working  together 
will  provide  for  the  child  those  means  of  growth  and  development  which  will 
help  him  to  arrive  at  his  full  estate  and,  by  his  increased  intelligence  and  his 
ability  to  apply  it  to  all  things  great  or  small,  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  that  "real  education  is  life." 


DISCUSSION 

Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Wabash,  Ind. — In 
listening  to  the  paper  just  read,  I  was  especially  interested  in  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  attributed — and  rightly  too,  I*  believe — to  women's  chibs;  but  in  spite  of  all  this, 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  their  greatest  work  is  yet  to  come.  There  is  no  problem  so  serious 
today  in  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  education  as  that  one  affecting  the  relation  of  the 
public  to  the  school.  Parents  are  not  familiar  with  the  school  system,  its  needs,  and 
organization;  teachers  know  too  little  of  the  affairs  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  and  while 
much  has  been  done  by  various  meetings  and  methods  to  lessen  this  tension,  it  is  still 
far  too  great  for  the  best  interests  of  the  school  and  the  community.  The  public  expect 
things  that  the  schools  cannot  accomplish,  and  the  schoob  undertake  things  that  do  not 
have  practical  results  so  far  as  the  public  weal  is  concerned. 
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The  school  talks  work  and  teaches  work,  but  does  not  make  workers,  many  lunes, 
while  the  public  too  often  feel  that  it  is  the  pur|>ose  of  the  school  to  make  doers  of  a  par- 
ticular type,  rather  than  doers  in  general.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  solution  df  these 
problems  comes  within  the  province  of  women's  clubs?  By  the  selection  of  members, 
the  election  of  officers,  appointment  of  committees,  arrangement  of  programs  and  topics 
to  be  discussed,  may  not  these  clubs  make  a  study  of  these  conditions,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  situation  better  ?  Would  it  not  be  feasible  and  beneficial,  if  all  the  women's 
clubs  in  the  country  should  set  aside  one  or  more  days  during  the  year  for  the  discussion 
of  the  school  S3rstem,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the 
school  and  the  community  or  public  in  general?  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  another 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  might  add  one  more  honor  to  the  splendid  list  just  enumer- 
ated by  the  speaker. 
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BENJAMIN    IDE   WHEELER,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  CALIFORNIA 

Human  society  of  the  present  time  and  place  evidently  believes  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  inclined  to  stake  its  life  upon  it.  It  believes  on  the  whole  with  a 
faith  that  is  childlike  and  bland.  It  is  often  perplexed  about  what  to  teach 
and  why,  and  how  to  teach  it  and  through  whom,  and  yet  the  perplexities  seem 
only  to  sanctify  the  deep  mysteries  of  paidology,  and  strengthen  faith  in  the 
systems  that  issue  from  the  cloud-wrapt  mount  of  education.  If  education 
fails  in  an  individual  case,  the  faith  is  still  strong  enough  and  the  charity  gentle 
enough  to  judge  that  there  ought  to  have  been  more  of  it  in  quantity,  or  else  a 
higher  voltage;  the  operation  was  successful,  though  the  patient  died.  For  all 
the  social  ills  education  has  come  to  be  as  universal  a  prescription  as  blood- 
letting in  the  older  medicine.  If  people  are  leaving  the  farms,  if  divorce  is 
undermining  the  family,  if  the  political  machine  is  looting  the  cities,  the  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  education;  the  schools  must  look  out  for  it.  This  is  the  habit 
of  opinion  today.  The  habit  appears  to  be  a  good  one;  the  opinion  is  pre- 
sumably in  substance  correct.  Surely  we  of  the  craft  are  not  inclined  to 
discourage  it.  But  the  demand  comes  in  the  avalanche  form.  Those  that 
would  be  healed  throng  upon  us  and  ** cannot  come  nigh  for  the  press;"  men 
are  fain  to  uncover  the  roof  and  let  down  the  sick  in  beds  upon  us.  Despite 
the  gratification  this  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  field 
of  education  for  a  lifework,  in  that  their  special  product  promises  to  gain 
enhanced  value  in  the  markets  of  human  estimate,  and  their  profession  has 
thereby  prospect  of  rising  out  of  the  relative  disparagement  and  depreciation 
which  have  through  the  ages,  notwithstanding  much  theoretical  blandishment, 
in  actual  practice  really  invested  it — despite  such  gratification,  we  must  be 
conscious  that  the  situation  brings  with  it  grave  responsibility  and  no  little 
ground  for  apprehension.  We  know  that  any  man  whom  public  opinion  has 
grossly  overestimated  is  in  serious  peril — ^peril  before  the  reaction  that  must 
follow  disillusionment,  and  yet  greater  peril  for  his  own  character  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  perpetuate  the  deception  by  false  devices.    The  profession  of  medicine 

*  By  request  of  the  author  the  simplified  spelling  forms  adopted  by  the  N.  £.  A.  are  not  used  in  this 
address. 
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has  had  its  sore  experience  from  accepting  the  blind  popular  confidence  in  its 
knowledge  and  command  of  drugs;  it  has  seen  the  reaction  tear  from  its  hands 
the  control,  and  open  the  door  to  the  pitiful  deceits  of  quackery  and  the  patent 
medicine  and  to  multiform  vagaries  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  Out  of 
this  experience  the  best  medical  practice  of  today  has  learned  to  limit  its  sure 
claims  to  what  it  knows  it  can  actually  do,  and  to  deal  frankly  and  objectively 
with  patients  and  disease. 

If  we  as  a  profession  of  teachers  find  that  we  are  responding  to  crude  popu- 
lar demand  by  dealing  out  our  one  medicine,  the  exact  varieties  and  potencies 
of  which  we  do  not  notice,  and  the  precise  workings  of  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand, treating  aU  cases  out  of  one  bottle  and  blindly  following  traditional  recipes 
and  formal  courses  of  treatment,  it  might  be  time  for  us  to  adopt  as  our  own  the 
burning  proclamation:  ''An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign,  and  there  shall  be  no  sign  given  to  it."  We  will  not  at  any  rate  cloak  our 
helplessness  under  the  schemes  and  schedules  and  curricula  .of  other  days  or 
aimlessly  rely  upon  mechanism  devised  for  other  and  nearer  ends;  nor  will 
we,  of  all  things,  encourage  a  public  credulity  which  blindly  trusts  in  all  the 
doings  of  the  schools  and  colleges  for  all  purposes,  so  long  only  as  they  bear 
the  sacrosanct  name  of  education,  and  assigns  to  them  some  thaumaturgic 
power  by  mysterious  process  to  make  black  white  and  the  white  matter  of 
brains  gray. 

If  we  still  do  not  know  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  or  why,  or  how  they 
should  be  taught  to  give  appreciable  results,  we  can  at  least  be  frank  in  con- 
fessing to  ourselves  the  limits  of  oiu:  own  ignorance  and  candid  before  the 
world. in  claiming  no  command  of  mysterious  processes.  If  we  have  applied 
the  light  of  biology  and  of  psychology  and  of  sociology  and  of  the  history  of 
himian  training  and  of  statistical  science  to  our  inquiries,  and  have  thus  far 
been  disappoint^  in  our  results,  we  shall  do  well  frankly  to  state  the  measure 
of  our  disappointment,  as  a  safeguard  to  what  we  really  have  learned  and  a 
guarantee  to  ourselves  against  self-deception  and  to  the  world  against  disin- 
genuousness  and  pretense.  If  we  have  indeed  with  all  our  searchings  in  peda- 
gogy found  no  device  of  himian  training  that  finally  takes  the  place  of  the  warm 
life  of  the  teacher;  nothing  that  can  replace  it,  or  be  in  anywise  commensurate 
with  it;  nothing  that  can  provoke  a  deposit  of  good  education  out  of  a  bad 
teacher;  nothing  whether  of  subject  or  method  that  can  get  bad  education  out 
of  a  good  teacher;  we  can  safely  reaffirm  our  old  faith  in  the  old  educational 
doctrine  of  ''the  Word  made  flesh,"  and  adopt  the  fullness  of  the  proclamation: 
"An  evil  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and 'there  shall  be 
no  sign  given  to  it, "  but  the  sign  of  the  teacher  and  his  living  personality. 
If  there  is  any  mystery  in  education,  it  is  the  one,  lone  mystery  of  the  inspiring 
and  converting  power  of  personality. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  present-day  belief  in  education  is  our  people's 
faith  in  the  common  schools.  They  have  developed  pari  passu  with  our  democ- 
racy. Our  people  are  persuaded  that  the  maintenance  of  our  peculiar  institu- 
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tions  of  popular  government  is  dependent  upon  their  existence,  and  the  /uU 
and  successful  working  of  these  institutions  upon  their  efficiency.  There  has 
appeared  no  competent  reason  for  impugning  the  wisdom  of  this  decided  and 
increasing  popular  conviction.  Not  all  the  graduates  of  our  common  schools 
become  good  citizens,  nor  yet  of  our  universities;  but  statistics  assign  criminal- 
ity overwhelmingly  to  the  class  of  the  illiterates.  We  do  not  teach  young 
humans  reading  in  order  that  they  may  read  the  constitution;  their  under- 
standing might  conflict  with  that  of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  we  teach  them 
reading  that  they  may  share  the  thoughts  and  observations  of  people  of  other 
place  and  other  time,  and  so  be  delivered  from  slavery  to  the  inunediate  vision, 
and  to  all  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  and  mal- judgment  which  such  slavery 
involves.  At  the  basis  of  orderly  living,  which  is  moral  living,  rests  the  power 
to  discriminate  as  to  what  belongs  here  and  what  belongs  there;  next  comes 
the  will  to  classify  accordingly.  We  cannot  therefore  omit  the  equipment  and 
training  of  the  intelligence  from  the  training  that  prepares  an  individual  to 
live  his  life  in  community  with  other  people's  lives.  That  means  moral  train- 
ing. Moral  training  is  always  implicit  in  all  the  work  of  the  common  school, 
though  the  commandments  be  not  stated  or  the  code  rehearsed.  Obedience 
to  the  public  laws  is  latent  in  the  discipline  that  the  school  exacts,  though  civics 
be  not  taught  and  the  flag  be  not  saluted.  The  real  democracy  of  equal 
opportunity,  fair  give-and-take,  and  a  scratch  start,  ancestors  barred,  is  involved 
in  the  assemblage  from  many  door-yards  upon  the  benches  of  the  common 
school,  and  the  indiscriminate  tumbling  of  future  citizens  of  variegated  fates 
during  recess  in  the  schoolhouse  yard.  The  democracy  is  there,  waiting  for 
you,  though  Jefferson  and  the  fathers  be  not  named. 

No,  the  people  of  the  nation  have  made  no  mistake  in  their  confidence  in 
the  public  school  as  a  training  for  democratic  citizenship  or  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  continuance  of  free  institutions.  Their  one  solicitude  must  be  lest  chang- 
ing conditions  of  social  life  dislodge  it  from  its  place  and  throw  it  out  of  tune 
with  the  democracy  it  was  set  to  represent  and  support. 

Our  democracy  involves  no  proposition  of  equality  of  achievement,  but 
straightly  and  supremely  equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  devised  in  the  pro- 
test against  the  privilege  of  class.  It  anticipated  the  modem  doctrines  of 
heredity,  and  trusted  men,  in  the  opportunity  of  a  fair  field  and  in  the  strength 
of  their  divine  inheritance,  to  rise  as  individual  creations  out  of  the  disease  and 
thraldom  of  their  parentage  and  the  limitations  of  class  and  craft  and  caste. 
It  meditated  no  crime  against  nature;  it  bandaged  no  feet  and  strapped  no 
skulls.  It  established  no  standard  size  of  foot  or  brain;  it  set  no  bounds  upon 
spiritual  vision,  upon  intellectual  reach,  upon  inventive  imagination,  upon 
creative  skill,  or  upon  the  acquisition  of  substance,  except  as  the  rights  and 
free  opportunity  of  others  might  be  impaired.  It  proposed  to  give  every  man 
a  free  chance  to  make  the  most  possible  out  of  his  single  life.  It  was  conceived 
as  a  gospel  of  self-realization  for  the  sons  of  men. 

It  is  as  a  faithful  counterpart  to  such  a  democracy  that  the  public  school 
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must  be  kept.  But  if  you  have  called  it  the  common  school,  2|^  the  nursery 
of  a  hopeless  mediocrity,  and  if  with  the  name  you  have  thought  such  a  thought, 
or  devised  such  a  use,  you  have  torn  it  away  with  treacherous  violence  from 
the  very  spirit  and  life  of  the  democracy  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  It  is  and 
must  be  kept  the  school  of  the  best  nurture  in  the  best  things. 

We  too  often  hear  the  remark  that  the  teaching  and  studies  of  the  public 
schools  must  be  shapen  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  families  of  moderate 
means,  or  of  no  means,  or  the  children  of  the  masses,  or  of  certain  classes;  and 
that  if  wealthy  parents  want  to  give  their  children  a  better  education  or  one 
that  leads  to  higher  station  they  must  send  them  to  private  and  special  schools. 
All  this  is  the  voice  of  a  spurious  democracy.  It  is  no  democracy  at  all.  It  is 
a  reversion  to  the  notions  of  the  "ragged  school." 

It  is  the  voice  of  class  spirit.  It  contemplates  the  classification  of  helpless 
children  according  to  conditions  of  birth,  and  deliberately  proposes  to  rob 
them  of  full  and  free  opportunity.  Who  knows  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
or  lowly  do  not  need  to  study  certain  things  ?  Who  knows  that  they  will  not 
make  full  use  of  the  best  instruction  and  the  best  courses  of  study  ?  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  them  make  better  use  than  do  the 
offspring  of  the  mighty. 

The  children  of  the  rich  labor  already  under  disabilities  enough  without 
being  isolated  in  private  academies  and  being  inevitably  limited  for  their  later 
acquaintanceships  in  life  to  those  whose  scope  of  vision  and  range  of  action  is 
hedged  about  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  yachts  and  motors  and  multiplex 
horses,  clubs,  assemblies,  valets,  and  innovation  trunks.  Both  by  the  limited 
association  in  school  and  by  that  of  after-life  these  children  of  the  rich  are 
disabled  for  largest  usefulness  through  their  inability  to  know  the  mind  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  to  live.  Their  separation  is 
also  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  the  creation  of  a  fixed  caste  a  detriment  and 
peril  to  society.  We  surely  ought  to  beware  lest  we  are  doing  anything  to 
drive  such  pupils  from  the  public  schools  or  omitting  to  do  anything  that  should 
hold  them.  For  pupils  who  require  special  treatment  or  tutelage,  either 
through  their  own  weakness  or  through  lack  of  home  influences  or  through  the 
desire  of  their  families  to  provide  such  special  tutelage,  the  private  school  will 
always  have  its  place  and  mission;  but  if  the  private  schools  and  academies 
are  offering  anything  else  of  method  or  substance  or  curriculum  that  is  better 
than  in  the  public  schools,  it  behooves  us  to  find  it  out.  What  is  good  for  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  children  of  the  moneyless 
— ^unless  indeed  we  deliberately  propose  to  use  the  public  schools  for  the  crea- 
tion of  social  strata  instead  of  their  prevention. 

The  public  school  must  be  made  and  kept  the  school  for  all  without  recog- 
nition of  classes  or  conditions,  and  it  must  shape  its  work  and  plan  so  as  to 
close  no  door  but  rather  open  the  freest  opportunity  for  the  best  achievement 
and  the  highest  advance.  The  present  rigid  system  of  the  grades,  whose  chief 
excuse  has  been  economic  necessity,  must  yield  to  permit  the  more  rapid  ad- 
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vance  of  gifted  and  diligent  pupils.  The  old  district  school  without  the  grades 
was  more  humane.  Nowadays  the  machinery  of  grades  and  courses  is  won- 
drously  perfect,  but  the  school  exists  for  the  child  and  not  for  the  grades.  The 
place  of  a  child  in  reference  to  the  grades  is  at  any  time  to  be  determined  not  by 
what  he  has  gone  through  in  the  past,  whether  of  pages  or  classes,  but  by  the 
work  he  is  able  to  go  on  and  do  next.  Too  many  minds  and  too  many  wills  and 
ambitions  are  dulled  by  the  routine  and  treadmill  of  the  grades;  and  that  means 
bandaging  the  foot  and  strapping  the  skull  to  produce  a  standard  size.  Par- 
ticularly do  the  two  last  years  of  the  grades  need  to  be  refreshed  and  readapted. 
There  is  too  much  threshing  of  old  straw  in  them;  they  are  too  wooden;  they 
lag  behind  the  growing  life-interest  and  the  advancing  mental  cravings  of  the 
pupils.  After  completing  six  grades  a  boy  is  ready  for  something  new  and 
something  that  will  lay  hold  upon  his  opening  interest  in  the  processes  of  life. 
If  you  withhold  it  you  may  lose  him  or  at  any  rate  his  interest  in  the  school; 
and  if  you  lose  that,  you  might  as  well  lose  him.  Your  boy  is  twelve  years  old 
or  more.  Now  is  the  time  to  offer  him  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the 
industrial  arts,  or  the  agricultural  arts,  or  in  business  practice,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  begin  language  study  if  any  foreign  language  is  ever  to  be  learned. 
The  fact  is  that  our  old  one-story  ranch  house  in  wfiich  we  all  lived  together 
happily  around  a  court  has  been  gradually  transformed,  now  that  the  city 
has  grown  up  about  it,  into  an  eight-story  tenement  house  (with  basement  and 
roof-garden),  and  we  are  shocked  to  find  how  much  of  our  time  and  strength 
has  to  go  into  merely  climbing  stairs. 

So  much  by  way  of  illustration,  but  the  flash  of  an  illustration  must  not 
daze  the  doctrine;  the  public  can  afford  to  have  for  the  public  schools  the  best 
teachers,  the  best  equipment,  the  best  studies  and  courses;  it  cannot  afford 
to  have  anything  else. 

The  common  school  is  of  noble  name,  noble  like  the  conunonwealth  it 
stands  to  represent,  but  he  who  falsely  shifts  the  value  of  its  name  is  warned 
he  dare  call  nothing  common  or  imclean  that  service  of  humanity  at  large  has 
cleansed. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  LACK  IN  EDUCATIONAL  TERMINOLOGY 

JOHN  ADAMS,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

While  an  excess  of  technical  terms  in  a  given  subject  may  suggest  pedantry, 
an  insufficient  supply  of  such  terms  may  not  unfairly  he  held  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  clear  thinking.  The  absence  of  a  word  to  indicate  a  quality  or  relation 
shows  that  the  quality  or  relation  in  question  is  not  felt  to  be  of  practical 
importance.  In  educational  terminology  there  is  at  least  one  striking  example 
of  such  a  lack,  the  unnamed  concept  being  of  first  rate  importance. 

In  exact  writing,  teaching  and  education  are  generally  treated  as  more  or 
less  technical  terms,  teaching  being  confined  to  the  process  of  conveying  infor- 
mation or  at  the  best  imparting  skill,  while  education  deals  with  the  process 
of  deliberately  modifying  the  development  of  the  natiu^e  of  the  person  affected. 
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Obviously  education  is  the  wider  term,  for  while  all  forms  of  teaching  have  a 
more  or  less  direct  educational  effect  there  are  other  ways  than  teaching  by 
which  education  may  be  carried  on.  It  is  true  that  many  claim  to  be  educators 
merely  because  they  are  teachers.  In  the  United  States  in  particular  the  words 
teacher  and  educator  are  being  more  and  more  used  as  synonymous,  the  word 
schoolman  being  treated  as  a  technical  term  to  include  both  actual  teachers 
and  those  engaged  in  educational  administration. 

That  education  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  school  is  shown  by 
the  very  words  used  to  express  what  we  ordin|rily  understand  by  the  term. 
Among  the  Greeks  muSeta  meant  primarily  the  rearing  of  children.  The 
German  Erziehung,  and  the  French  dever  have  the  same  primary  meaning  of 
rearing,  or  bringing  up.  The  familiar  American  form  "to  raise,"  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  French  term.  So  literally  does  ilever  limit  itself  to  the  actual 
rearing  of  children,  that  Littr^  applies,  within  brackets,  the  word  aUaiUr  as  an 
equivalent  The  word  education  in  itself  rouses  hopes,  since  by  its  very  deriva- 
tion it  suggests  a  theory.  But,  so  far  as  French  is  concerned,  we  are  dis- 
appointed, for  we  find  the  depressing  note  in  Littrd:  "iducation  is  a  recent 
word:  formerly  one  said  «attrri/i*rtf." 

Yet  everyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  dip  into  books  on  school  method  is 
familiar  with  the  endless  discussions  about  the  derivation  of  the  word  education. 
The  popular,  one  might  almost  call  it  the  orthodox,  derivation  runs:  tf:=out 
of,  and  duco^l  lead.  From  this  derivation  a  whole  theory  of  teaching  is 
sometimes  evolved.  The  young  teacher  is  warned  that  his  main  business 
is  to  draw  out  rather  than  to  put  in.  The  pupil  is  to  be  told  as  little  as  possible, 
and  knowledge  is  rather  to  be  "elicited  from  the  pupil  by  skilful  questions" 
than  communicated  to  him.  It  annoys  the  writers  of  such  manuals  if  one 
points  out  the  existence  of  a  Latin  verb  educate  that  meets  all  the  needs  of 
derivation,  and  yet  carries  with  it  no  more  elaborate  theory  than  we  can  spin 
out  of  ileuer;  for,  among  the  meanings  of  this  word  educate  is  included  the 
usual  "rearing  of  children."  Some  dictionaries  give  the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  "to  bring  up  a  child,  physically  or  mentally."  The  dictionary  certainly 
does  its  best  to  keep  the  educator  humble. 

The  "«=out  of"  theory  is  not  confined  to  the  professional  teachers.  It  has 
spread  among  laymen.    We  find  Edward  Bume- Jones  writing: 

Education  is  a  pretty  enough  word  if  it  is  taken  literally,  and  intended  to  mean  an 
influence  that  leads  forth  something  already. in  one,  but  they  seldom  mean  anything  so 
nice  as  that.  By  the  present  way  people's  faculties  are  more  often  stuffed  up  than  drawn 
out  Inducation  is  rather  the  word  that  represents  it.  People  ought  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  saying,  quite  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  "My  boys  are  being  inducated  at  Eton."' 

There  is  here  more  than  verbal  criticism.  We  are  dealing  with  what 
education  is  and  ought  to  be,  rather  than  with  the  mere  derivation  of  the  word. 
The  school-manual  derivation  owes  its  influence  to  the  fact  that  it  is  counten- 
anced by  a  view  of  education  that  is  soimd.    Bume- Jones  emphasizes  the 

of  Edward  Bttme-Jones,  Vol.  II,  p.  324  (year  quoted  1897). 
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distinction  between  merely  supplying  information  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  using  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  modify  character.  The  com- 
plaint really  is  that  boys  are  being  taught  but  not  educated.  The  word  indu- 
cation  is  used  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  in  our  practical  systems  teaching  is  not 
distinguished  from  education.  These  two  are  indeed  very  generally  treated 
as  if  they  were  interchangeable  terms.  This  fact  requires  some  explanation, 
since  teaching  is  after  all  only  a  part  of  education.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there 
is  admitted  to  be  an  opposition  between  the  two  processes,  as  in  those  cases 
in  which  a  particular  method  of  teaching  is  described  as  uneducational.  The 
meaning  here  is  obviously  that  the  method  in  question  does  not  produce  good 
results  on  the  nature  of  the  person  taught.  We  have  seen  that  all  a  teacherte 
methods  must  have  an  educational  effect,  just  as  have  all  the  other  elements 
of  the  pupil's  experience.  Education  includes  teaching  as  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  though  to  judge  by  popular  speech  one  would  almost  be  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  other  way  about.  A  well-educated  man  is  usually  understood 
to  be  a  well-informed  man,  a  man  of  wide  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Aristotle  is  often  called  the  best  educated  man  the  world  has  even  seen.  On 
any  other  view  the  compliment  that  is  obviously  meant  for  Aristotle  himself 
would  have  to  be  carried  back  to  Aristotle's  teacher,  Plato;  for  the  teacher  is 
obviously  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  pupil  in  the  sense  of  a  process 
that  modifies  the  nature  of  the  pupil.  In  this  sense  Alexander  is  more  entitled 
to  the  epithet  than  is  his  master,  though  in  respect  of  mere  knowledge  the  pupil 
never  even  approached  the  master's  level.  Yet  Hegel,  speaking  of  Alexander 
tells  us: 

Aristotle  left  this  grand  nature  as  untrammeled  as  it  was  before  his  instruction;  but 
impressed  upon  it  a  deep  perception  of  what  the  true  is,  and  formed  the  spirit  which  na- 
ture had  so  richly  endowed,  to  a  plastic  being,  rolling  freely  like  an  orb  through  its 
circumambient  aether.* 

Education  has  for  its  aim  a  modification  of  the  nature  of  the  person  being  edu- 
cated, and  not  merely  the  supply  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge. 

The  knowledge-mongering  theory  is  based  upon  an  exaggeration  of  a 
principle  that  is  in  itself  sound.  Nurture  forms  as  essential  a  part  of  true  educa- 
tion as  does  what  is  usually  called  training.  Instruction  is  indeed  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  education,  but  it  cannot  stand  alone.  Knowledge  must 
be  used  as  a  means  toward  an  end.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  elements 
of  knowledge  that  may  be  said  to  be  of  use  in  themselves,  and  apart  from  any 
effect  they  may  have  upon  the  character.  Subjects  that  are  merely  ancillary 
to  other  subjects  are  of  this  nature,  subjects  that  Lord  Avebury  would  call 
"knife-and-fork  studies."  Even  here,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
distinction  will  really  hold,  for  what  is  a  knife-and-fork  study  at  a  given  stage 
may  well  have  been  a  culture  study  at  an  earlier  stage. 

In  fact  we  cannot  reasonably  separate  knowledge  from  the  knowing  person. 
The  very  grammatical  function  of  the  verb  "to  teach"  with  its  double  accusa- 

«  Philosophy  of  History,  Part  II,  Sec.  a. 
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tive,  drives  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  process  becomes  meaningless  if  we 
try  to  deal  with  the  subject  taught  apart  from  the  person  to  whom  it  is  taught. 
Whether  he  will  or  not,  the  "mere"  teacher  is  to  this  extent  an  educator. 
How  far  he  is  a  genuine  educator,  that  is,  how  far  he  deliberately  seeks  to 
modify  the  pupil's  character  in  a  given  direction,  is  another  question. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  is  interested  in  the  matter  at  all  it  is  inclined 
to  admit  the  teacher's  claim  to  rank  as  an  educator.  It  is  only  too  willing  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  pupils  after  they  leave  school. 
He  is  taken  to  task  for  producing  the  Hooligan  and  the  Apache,  or  at  the 
very  least  for  not  preventing  their  production.  Probably  too  much  is  expected 
of  the  school.  The  public  has  an  almost  Red-Indian  belief  in  the  marvels 
that  can  be  worked  there.  We  have  Max  Miiller's  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  terms  used  by  the  red  men  to  signify  a  school  may  be  literally 
rendered  "a  stopping  place  where  sorcery  is  practiced." 

Every  good  schoolman  will  prefer  that  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
should  be  expected  from  the  school,  and  will  welcome  the  growing  reaction 
s^ainst  the  view  that  it  is  a  mere  knowledge  shop.  Still  he  knows  that  teaching 
and  education  are  not  synon3anous  and  should  be  anxious  to  learn  why  they 
are  so  readily  accepted  as  such  by  the  public.  The  two  processes  resemble 
each  other  inasmuch  as  both  are  bipolar,  they  have  each  an  active  and  a  passive 
member:  there  is  the  teacher  and  the  person  taught,  the  educator  and  the 
person  educated.  Between  the  active  and  the  passive  persons  in  the  two 
processes  there  is  obviously  a  continuous  interaction.  In  each  process  there 
is  a  pair  of  persons.  As  a  consequence  there  is  need  for  a  pair  of  correlative 
words  in  each  case.  In  the  one  process  teacher  is  the  name  given  to  the  active 
person,  and  corresponding  to  this  in  ordinary  speech  we  have  the  term  pupil. 
In  the  case  of  education  we  have  the  active  side  represented  by  the  word 
educator,  but  when  we  seek  for  the  corresponding  term  for  the  passive  side 
we  find  that  it  is  lacking.  The  man  who  writes  on  education,  as  a  wider 
term  than  mere  teaching,  has  to  fall  back  on  such  expressions  as  "the  person 
to  be  educated,"  or  "the  person  being  educated."  The  interesting  thing  is 
that  most  of  those  who  write  in  English  on  this  subject  do  not  seem  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  correlate  for  educator.  They  appear  to  be  quite  content  to  make 
the  word  pupil  serve  their  purpose.  At  the  early  stages  of  educational  theory 
it  may  have  been  pardonable  to  make  one  term  meet  the  needs  of  both  teaching 
and  education.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  as  theory  has  developed  this  double 
work  should  have  been  for  so  long  exacted  from  a  single  term. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  this  lack  of  an  essential  word  has  not  gone  entirely 
imobserved:  for  on  referring  to  Dr.  Murray's  Historical  Dictionary  of  th€ 
English  Language f  it  will  be  found  that  the  word  "educatee"  does  occur, 
with  the  explanation,  "one  who  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  education." 
But  it  is  accompanied  by  a  note  in  italics  that  describes  it  as  a  "nonce  word," 
a  word,  that  is,  that  has  not  justified  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  language,  but 
has  been  used  by  some  writers  for  the  nonce,  to  meet  a  passing  need.    Nothing 
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could  better  illustrate  the  lateness  of  the  emergence  of  an  adequate  educational 
theory  than  this  long  continued  satisfaction  with  an  inaccurate  correlate  to 
the  word  educator.  It  is  only  occasionally  and  in  unimportant  connections 
that  the  need  of  the  correlative  has  been  felt.  In  the  two  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  word  "educatee"  supplied  in  the  dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray,  one 
cannot  help  finding  a  somewhat  contemptuous  connotation.  Like  a  triple 
rhyme,  words  ending  in  "ee"  suggest  a  flippant  context.  There  is  in  such 
words  usually  a  lack  of  philological  justification. 

In  drawing  up  a  syllabus  of  lectures  on  education  there  must  be  frequent 
references  to  the  passive  partner  in  the  process,  and  since  education  is  not 
limited  to  the  case  of  pupils  or  students  there  is  an  imperative  need  of  a  proper 
term.  In  searching  for  a  better  word  to  express  what  is  meant,  we  find  that 
we  can  appeal  to  the  respectable  authority  of  the  Latin  grammar,  where  we 
discover  just  the  form  we  desire  in  that  ending  in  — ndus.  The  educand  would 
literally  mean  the  person  that  ought  to  be  educated,  or  that  is  suitable  for, 
or  worthy  of,  education.  Objectionable  as  are  neologisms,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  recommend  the  use  of  a  term  that  so  accurately  represents  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  an  idea  for  which  we  have  at  present  no  equivalent  in  English. 
Besides,  the  word,  after  all,  is  only  a  revival.  It  was  never  current,  but  it 
was  used  by  some  writers.  Thus  in  William  Petty's  Advice,  dated  1648,  we 
find  the  words  ''that  the  educands  be  taught  to  observe  and  remember  all 
sensible  Objects  and  Actions."  The  word  was  used  in  a  serious  way,  unlike 
educatee,  so  that  it  had  its  chance,  like  any  other  word,  of  establishing  its  place 
in  the  language.  That  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  good  its  claim  to  a  per- 
manent place  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  study  of 
education  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  make  the  term  essential.  No  one 
can  write  much  at  present  on  the  subject  of  education  without  feeling  hampered 
through  the  lack  of  a  word  to  express  exactly  what  is  covered  by  Petty's  term. 
To  use  the  word  pupil  as  a  correlative  to  both  teaching  and  educating  is  to 
beg  a  whole  series  of  questions  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  lecturer  or  writer 
to  answer. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  danger  of  allowing  a  fallacy  to  creep  into  our  writ- 
ing through  an  insistence  upon  the  correlation  between  the  educator  and  the 
educand.  While  the  educator  plays  the  active  part  and  the  educand  the 
passive  in  the  process  of  education,  as  such,  we  must  not  let  the  passive  form 
of  the  word  educand  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  education  the  person  to  be 
educated  must  necessarily  bestir  himself.  One  of  the  most  pestilent  heresies 
in  education  is  this  very  notion  of  the  passivity  of  the  educand.  He  is  certainly 
the  object  upon  which  the  educator  acts:  very  frequently  he  is  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  educator:  under  certain  circumstances  he  can  bQ  none  other  than 
the  educator  determines.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  he  is,  as  a  human 
being,  passive.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  successful  education  that  the  edu- 
cand should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity.  To  save  the  educand  from  spending 
either  time  or  trouble  over  his  work  is  no  part  of  the  educator's  plan — ^unless 
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mdeed  the  time  and  trouble  would  be  spent  uneducationally.  A  great  part 
of  the  educator's  work  is  to  stir  up  the  necessary  mental  and  physical  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  educand.  So  far  as  the  educand  is  a  living  developing  being 
he  is  active  in  the  process  of  education,  though  in  the  regulation  of  the  process 
he  plays  the  passive  part.  In  the  educational  process,  as  educational  process, 
the  educator  is  active,  though  he  appears  to  be  doing  little.  The  cavalry 
drill  sergeant  who  stands  still  in  the  middle  of  the  riding-school,  and  uses 
only  his  tongue,  is  educationally  active,  while  the  recruits  who  career  violently 
round  the  ring  are  educationally  passive. 

Even  in  the  regulation  of  the  educational  process  the  educand  may  take  a 
share,  in  so  far  as  he  enters  upon  what  is  known  as  self-education.  The  pupil 
who  prepares  with  scrupulous  exactness  the  work  prescribed  by  his  teacher 
is  no  doubt  being  educated;  he  is  an  educand  and  nothing  more.  But  at  a 
later  stage  he  probably  realizes  the  need  of  making  himself  better  than  he 
is,  either  in  skill  or  in  knowledge,  to  say  nothing  of  morals.  As  soon  as  he 
seeks  to  make  himself  different  from  what  he  is  at  present,  he  takes  himself 
in  hand,  and  to  that  extent  ceases  to  be  an  educand  and  becomes  an  educator. 
A  good  system  of  education  is  marked  by  just  this  transition  step  by  step  from 
educand  to  educator.  At  the  earlier  stages  the  educator  does  practically  all 
the  work  as  educator;  but  as  the  process  advances  the  educand  takes  a  hand, 
and  by  and  by  comes  to  such  a  mastery  over  himself  that  he  is  practically  his 
own  educator.  This  does  not  mean  that  at  the  higher  stages  there  is  no  need 
of  an  educator,  but  that  at  those  stages  the  teaching  element  is  more  prominent 
than  the  educational.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  educand  is  educated  by  his 
teacher  as  that  he  educates  himself  by  reaction  upon  his  teacher.  The  pro- 
fessional teacher  becomes  a  means  by  which  the  educand  completes  his  own 
education.  The  whole  process  of  education  may  be  said  to  be  one  in  which 
the  educand  becomes  gradually  transformed  into  his  own  educator.  At  the 
earliest  stage  the  educand  is  literally  educand  and  nothing  more.  By  and  by 
he  begins  to  take  a  share  in  his  own  education  and  the  educator  element 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  educand  element,  till  at  last  the  stage  is  reached 
at  which  the  educand  element  practically  disappears.  Ambitious  people 
seek  to  strengthen  their  position  by  making  themselves  indispensable.  The 
true  professional  educator  must  seek  for  success  by  quite  another  route.  Like 
the  good  doctor,  the  good  educator  proves  his  worth  by  making  himself  unneces- 
sary. The  true  educator  is  never  satisfied  with  his  work  on  any  given  educand 
till  his  occupation,  so  far  as  that  educand  is  concerned,  is  gone. 

Since  in  the  scientific  study  of  education  the  term  educand  or  some  equiva- 
lent is  necessary,  we  must  seek  to  discover  why  the  need  for  it  has  been  so 
slightly  felt.  The  explanation  is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  teacher  who 
does  not  shirk  responsibility.  It  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that  knowledge 
after  all  is  the  chief  educational  organon.  Few  people  will  find  much  to  object 
to  in  the  widely  accepted  definition  of  education:  "The  science  of  human 
development  so  far  as  that  development  is  deliberately  modified  by  the  impart- 
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ing  of  knowledge."  This  definition  embodies,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  founded  upon,  the  principle  that  underlies  Herbart's  theory  of  moral 
education.  If  the  basis  of  Herbart's  theory  could  be  expressed  in  one  sentence, 
that  sentence  would  run:  "The  will  has  its  root  in  the  circle  of  thought." 
Our  activity  depends  upon  our  mental  content.'  This  is  not  a  mere  restatement 
of  the  old  Socratic,  "Virtue  is  knowledge."  Herbart  is  not  content  with  a 
mere  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  He  claims  that  all  knowledge  has  an 
educational  significance.  The  whole  circle  of  thought  has  an  effect  in  determin- 
ing the  nature  of  the  soul's  volitions.  The  soul  must  be  nurtured  as  well  as 
trained.  Herbart  would  have  welcomed  the  old  French  equivalent  for  edu- 
cation, nourrUure,  The  soul  that  is  poorly  supplied  with  ideas,  even  if  the 
ideas  are  good,  cannot  rise  to  what  Herbart  would  call  virtue.  This  is  what 
he  means  when  he  says  "stupid  people  cannot  be  virtuous" — 2l  remarkable 
statement  in  the  ears  of  the  plain  man  who  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  one  thing  that  stupid  people  can  be.  Herbart's  word,  stumpfsinnig, 
rendered  stupid  cannot  fairly  be  translated  ignorant,  though  it  implies  ignor- 
ance. For  your  dull-sensed  person  finds  it  difficult  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  so  must  always  remain  ignorant  in  comparison  with  his  more  favored 
fellows. 

The  fact  that  we  have  been  so  long  content  to  let  the  word  pupil  do  the 
double  work  of  pupil  and  educand  is  an  unconscious,  and  therefore  all  the  more 
reliable,  proof  that  people  in  general  agree  with  Herbart  that  in  imparting 
knowledge  we  are  modifying  character.  Though  for  technical  analysis  both 
terms  are  necessary,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  pupil  is  necessarily  an  educand. 
This  equivalence  sweeps  away  for  ever  the  justification  for  the  attitude  of  that 
class  of  teachers — ^fortunately  a  very  small  class — ^who  maintain  that  they  are 
teachers  only  and  decline  to  be  held  responsible  for  anything  but  the  conmiuni- 
cation  of  knowledge  or  skill.  The  teacher  is  not  a  mere  knowledge-monger, 
but,  whether  he  will  or  no,  a  man-maker;  the  school  is  not  a  knowledge-store 
but  a  man-factory,  a  veritable  officina  hominum. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  was  called  to  order  in  Music  Hall,  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  at  9 :  30  A.M., 
by  President  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  of  Chicago. 

Mayor  Dunne,  who  was  to  have  delivered  one  of  the  addresses  of  welcome,  was  unable 
to  be  present,  and  E.  G.  Cooley,  superintendent  of  city  schools  of  Chicago,  on  behalf  of 
the  city  and  the  schoob,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  department  to  the  city. 

A  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

President  Stetson  then  introduced  J.  B.  Aswell,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Baton  Rouge,  La.,  who  read  a  paper  on  the  topic,  ''Is  the  Child  the  Ward  of  the 
Nation  ?"  The  second  topic,  "What  Should  the  Public  Do  for  the  Care  and  Training  of 
Children  before  They  Are  Admitted  to  the  Public  Schools  ?"  was  discussed  by  Miss  Ada 
Van  Stone  Harris,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  two  papers  were  then  discussed  by  Mrs.  EUa  F.  Young,  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School;  Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  Chicago  Commons,  111.;  and  S.  Y.  Gillan,  Editor  of 
Ths  Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  third  address  of  the  session  was  delivered  by  James  H.  Eckels,  president  of  the 
Commercial  National  Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  on  "The  Financial  Value  of  Education." 

The  department  adjourned  until  2 :  30  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  department  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stetson, 
at  2: 30  o'clock. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  Lawton  B.  Evans,  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  the  subject,  "Should  the  School  Attempt  the  Circle  of  the  Child's  Training,  or 
Address  Itself  to  the  School  Segment  ?" 

The  second  topic,  "Admitting  That  Our  Schools  Arc  Defective,  Who  Is  Responsible 
for  the  Present  Conditions?"  was  discussed  by  Payson  Smith,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Auburn,  Me. 

The  third  topic  of  the  afternoon,  "Has  the  Product  of  Our  Schools  Reasonable  Fit- 
ness in  Scholarship  and  Personal  Qualities  for  Citizenship?"  was  discussed  by  Samuel 
Hamilton,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Allegheny  County,  Braddock,  Pa. 

A  general  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  £.  O.  Vaile,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  being  recognized  by  the  chair,  made  the  following 
report: 

It  has  been  just  ten  years  since  this  Department,  at  its  Indianapolis  meeting,  first  definitely  committed 
itself  to  the  support  and  use  of  a  very  brief  step  in  simplified  spelling.    At  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
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directing  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  in  printing  the  proceedings  of  the  Department,  to  use  such  amended 
spellings  regularly,  until  instructed  otherwise  by  vote,  as  might  be  prescribed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  and  Superintendent  T.  M.  Balliet.  This  committee  desig- 
nated the  twelve  words  which  by  subsequent  vote  by  the  board  of  Directors  have  since  been  used  in  all  the 
printed  matter  issued  by  the  N.  E.  A.  All  will  admit  that  the  initial  step  has  borne  fruit.  It  gave  standing 
and  impetus  to  the  spelling  reform  idea  which  were  sorely  needed.  For  the  past  ten  years  this  Department 
has  been  the  arena  in  which  the  contest  for  rational  spelling  has  been  waged.  Echoes  from  the  debates  on 
the  platform  and  on  this  floor  have  reached  the  outside  world  every  year,  and  have  served  to  convince  it  as 
nothing  else  has  or  could,  that  in  this  reform  there  is  sound  sense. 

Eight  years  ago,  I  believe,  in  this  very  place,  occurred  the  memorable  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Department  should  petition  the  board  of  directors  to  appoint  a  board  of  ax  prominent  public  men  t6  head  the 
movement,  vrith  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Harper  as  chairman — all  of  them  being  specifically  named  in  the  resolution  with 
their  consent — and  to  give  it  annually  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  promotion  work.  Many  of  you  remember 
the  excitement  of  that  session.  Its  Uke  has  never  occurred  on  any  other  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment. Tho  the  proposition  lacked  seven  votes,  I  believe,  of  carrying,  the  uniform  courtesy  and  good  humor 
which  prevailed  thruout,  the  cogent  arguments  which  remained  unanswered,  and  the  fact  that  those  si  men 
had  enough  interest  in  and  respect  for  spelling  reform  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  in  the  proposed 
petition — ^this  produced  a  strong  imxiressaon  in  favor  of  the  general  cause  and  even  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion. Its  practical  e£fect  was  as  intended,  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  our  educators,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
mind  of  the  public,  a  definite  process  and  policy  by  which  this  reform  would  be  lifted  from  its  estate  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  and  could  be  pushed  and  kept  within  moderate  lines,  safe  from  radicals,  and  zealots. 
The  plan  of  organized  effort  proposed  and  emphasized  in  that  debate  led  directly  to  the  establishment  of 
the  present  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  and  eight  of  the  proposed  members  nominated  tt  that  time  have 
seats  today  on  the  present  board. 

The  next  salient  move  was  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  where  a  decisive  victory  of  nearly  3  to  i  was  scored 
In  favor  of  petitioning  the  directors  to  appoint  the  board  and  to  appropriate  money  for  its  use.  The  matter 
was  duly  laid  before  the  board  of  directors  who  according  to  the  rule  referred  it  to  the  Council  of  Education 
where  dilatory  if  not  unfair  tactics  in  regard  to  it  prevailed  for  two  or  three  years^  In  the  meantime,  thru 
representations  originating  from  the  same  source  that  had  shaped  the  various  propositions  which  year  by 
jrear  had  been  brought  before  this  department,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  decided  to  finance  a  trial  of  the 
"Board"  plan  of  a  simplified-spelling  propaganda,  and  the  present  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  on  his  invita- 
tion and  promise  to  furnish  funds,  came  into  being  a  year  ago,  and  has  been  at  work  since. 

Ten  years  is  a  long  time  "to  I  abor  and  to  wait,"  to  labor  and  to  wait  so  strenuously.  But  the  fruit  is 
coming,  slowly  to  be  sure,  but  with  certainty  I  believe.  While  I  regret  that  the  N.  E.  A.  did  not  take  what 
seems  to  roe  its  logical  and  natural  step  as  petitioned  by  the  superintendents,  it  is  of  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
educators  that  it  has  done  what  it  has,  that  it  has  fairly  and  fully  faced  this  question,  that  it  has  focused 
public  attention  upon  it,  that  by  discussion  it  has  clarified  the  spelling  reform  propositions,  and  by  its  own 
example  and  precept  has  shown  how  progress  can  be  made.  I  believe  the  majority  of  you  aKNredate  and 
commend  the  courage  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  millionaire  philanthropist  who,  by  his  timely  and 
effective  support  of  this  reform,  has  added  a  unique  epitaph  on  his  monument  for  posterity  to  read. 

Before  submitting  my  resolutions  it  seems  fitting  that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  present 
situation  as  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board: 

More  than  I4i000  persons  have  signed  the  promise  to  use  the  simpler  spellings  recommended  by  the 
board,  among  them  4«ooo  educators — superintendents  of  schools,  professors  in  colleges  and  universities,  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  tuiversities,  etc 

Simplified  spellings  have  been  adopted  or  authorized  in  many  school  systems,  normal  schools,  colleges, 
universities,  and  Ubrariea.  and  recommended  bjr  state  and  local  educational  associations. 

Not  only  have  the  philologists  and  linguistic  scholars  generally  reaffirmed  their  urgent  approval  of  sim- 
plified spelling,  but  a  large  number  of  scientists  have  done  the  same. 

President  Roosevelt  has  adopted  simplified  spelling  in  his  personal  and  offidal  correspondence,  and  in 
further  testimony  of  his  approval  of  the  principle  and  the  practice  he  has  accepted  membership  in  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board.  The  principal  circulars  of  tne  board  have  been  reprinted  by  the  government  and  circulated 
in  government  offices  everywhere. 

Altho  no  formal  canvass  has  yet  been  undertaken  abroad,  inquiries  come  daily  from  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Australia,  and  from  every  country  where  English  is  spoken  or  taught.  In  England  and  Scotland  es|>e- 
cially  there  is  great  interest.  Six  eminent  scholan  in  Great  Britain  and  two  in  Canada  are  members  of  the 
American  board  and  will  assist  in  the  plans  for  an  international  effort  to  promote  the  reform. 

About  150  periodicals,  many  of  national  circulation,  are  now  using  smipiified  spellings,  and  more  have 
agreed  to  join  a  general  league  of  periodicals  in  an  advanced  step. 

More  than  a,ooo  business  men,  firms,  and  corporations  are  using  the  simpler  spellings  in  their  correspond- 
ence and  advertisements. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a  pretty  good  record.    It  shows  that  every  man  and  woman  who 
believes  in  this  movement  may  now  lend  a  hand  with  safety  and  with  assurance  that  his  influence  will  count. 
Whether  the  time  has  come  for  an  advance  step  we  all  leave,  of  course,  for  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  to 
decide.    But  I  desire  to  submit  two  resolutions,  to  be  voted  on  separately,  which  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  I  hope  the  Department  will  adopt.    These  are  the  two  resolutions: 

E/ulved:  (i)  That  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A.,  hereby  expresses  its  gratification  at 
the  creation  and  the  policy  of  the  Simj^fied  Spelhng  Board,  and  at  President  Roosevelt's  aaive  and  oonapicuoua 
support  of  the  simplified  spelling  movement. 
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Jtewhed:  (9)  That  it  is  the  judfpiieiit  of  thii  Department  that  all  school  authorities  should  permit  and 
eaoourace  the  use  of  the  simpler  spelfinga,  reoommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  by  all  teachers  and 
puiali  who  feel  inclined  to  use  theim. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution. 

John  MacDonald,  Topeka,  Kan.,  moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Resolutions. 

J.  D.  Simpklns,  Newark,  Ohio,  opposed  the  motion  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  on  the 
ground  that  it  throttled  free  discussion. 

The  motion  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  put  and  lost. 

The  vote  then  recurred  on  the  original  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Vaile  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution.  Arthur  Powell,  Middle- 
ton,  Ohio,  moved  that  the  words  "and  encourage,"  be  stricken  out  of  the  resolution. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Vaile  and  his  second,  and  with  this  modifica 
tion  the  resolution  was  put  and  lost. 

A  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  the  first  resolution  was  then  called  for.  This  was 
granted,  and  on  a  standing  vote,  the  first  resolution  was  again  carried. 

President  Stetson  then  annoimced  the  following  committees: 

coiofirrEE  ON  nominations 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York  W.  C.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts 

E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Illinois  J.  C.  Blanton,  of  South  Carolina 

A.  C.  Nelson,  of  Utah 

COIOOTTEE  ON  KESOLTTTIONS 

J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Alabama  J.  H.  Hinemon,  of  Arkansas 

Jeremiah  Burke,  of  Massachusetts  W.  N.  Clififord,  of  Iowa 

£.  C.  Moore,  of  California 

The  department  then  adjourned  until  8: 15  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  evening  session  was  called  to  order  at  8: 15  by  President  W.  W.  Stetson.  The 
first  number  on  the  prog^m  was  a  selection  by  the  Imperial  Quartette  of  Chicago. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  on  the  subject,  "The  Problems  of  Greater  America." 

Adjournment  was  taken  to  9:30  a.  ic.,  Wednesday,  February  27. 

SECOND  DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.— Wednesday,  February  27,  1907 

The  morning  session  of  the  Department  was  called  to  order  by  President  W.  W. 
Stetson,  at  9:30  o'clock. 

An  invocation  was  offered  by  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Science  Department  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  was  read,  and,  on  motion,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory 

Chicago,  February  25,  1907. 
W.  W.  SteisoHt  Esq,,  President  of  the  DepartmetU  of  Superintendence: 

My  dear  Sir:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence might  like  to  co-operate  with  a  number  of  other  organizations  in  the  country  in  a 
very  interesting  piece  of  educational  work.  This  work  is  an  extensive  investigation  into 
the  shortcomings  of  the  work  in  physics  in  the  schools,  and  an  attempt  to  suggest  methods 
by  which  this  subject  may  be  made  more  valuable  to  the  students.  The  work  was  begun 
U^t  year  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  acting 
in  co-operation  with  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers. 
These  two  associations  have  invited  others  to  co-operate  in  the  work,  and  fifteen  have 
responded  by  appointing  committees  to  take  part  in  it.    Among  these  associations  are 
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the  American  Physical  Society,  the  New  Enghind  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States, 
The  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association,  etc.  The  committees  appointed  by 
these  seventeen  associations  have  organized  into  one  large  committee,  with  fifty-seven 
members,  and  are  engaged  in  framing  a  new  set  of  requirements  for  the  imit  in  physics, 
and  in  drawing  up  a  set  of  suggestions  to  help  the  teacher  in  making  the  subject  more 
truly  educative. 

The  fifty-seven  members  of  the  committee  are  all  physics  teachers  excepting  four, 
who  are  specialists  in  education,  namely,  Professors  P.  H.  Hanus,  John  Dewey,  G.  H. 
Mead,  ana  M.  V.  O'Shea.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  means  of  printed  circulars 
and  letters,  samples  of  which  are  inclosed. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  there  have  several  times  arisen  points  of  adminis- 
trative policy,  which  would  be  of  great  interest  to  your  body,  and  in  the  solution  of  which 
we  need  your  assistance.  One  such  point  now  under  discussion  is  that  of  the  certification 
of  physics  teachers,  the  admission  to  college  by  certificate,  and  the  accrediting  of  secondary 
schools.  As  chairman  of  the  large  committee  or  commission,  I  take  this  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  suggest  that  we  woula  be  much  pleased  to  have  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  five  members  to  help  us  in  this  work.  We  are 
finding  that  the  investigation  cannot  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  physics  alone,  but  is 
bound  to  include  before  it  is  finished  the  other  sciences.  Hence  the  work  is  bound  to  be 
one  of  considerable  scope  and  importance  before  it  is  finished. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  had  some  light  correspondence  concerning  this  work 
with  your  second  vice-president,  Mr.  R.  J.  Tighe,  with  Mr.  E.  E.  Brown,  the  national 
commissioner,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  and  others,  to  whom  you  could  refer  for  further 
information.  I  also  expect  to  attend  most  of  the  meetings,  and  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
additional  information.  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  section 
for  action  at  this  meeting.  Thanking  you  for  any  attention  you  may  be  willing  to  give 
to  this,  I  am, 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  C.    R.   Mann. 

A  paper  on  the  first  topic,  "What  Fraction  of  the  Pupils  in  Our  Secondary  Schools 
Cannot  Derive  Compensating  Advantages  Therefrom  ?"  was  read  by  W.  J.  S.  Bryan, 
principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  theme  of  the  second  topic  was  "What  Has  Been  the  Effect  on  the  Pupil  of  the 
Multiplication  of  Subjects  of  Study  and  of  Refinement  of  Methods  ?"  The  subject  was 
discussed  by  Commissioner  E.  A.  Jones,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  third  paper  of  the  morning,  on  "Order  of  Development  and  Studies  Suited  to 
Each  Stage,"  was  read  by  W.  E.  Chancellor,  superintendent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  followed  by  J.  W.  Crabtree,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Neb.,  and  Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111. 

At  this  point  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  invited  to  the  rostrum  and  given  an  ovation  of  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  Depart- 
ment.    He  spoke  briefly  on  the  topics  under  discussion. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

President  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  then  addressed 
♦he  Department  on  the  subject  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Association, 
explaining  the  reasons  for  holding  the  meetings  in  Los  Angeles  instead  of  in  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Moore,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  then  introduced, 
and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  to  the  meeting  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions,  then  read  the  following  recommendation  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President — Frank  B.  Cooper,  Seattle,  Washington. 
First  Vice-President — Stratton  D.  Brooks,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Second  Vice-President — Ella  C.  Sullivan,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary —Otorgt^  B.  Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  nominees  declared 
elected. 
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The  question  of  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  year  1908  was  then  taken  up,  and  Superin- 
tendent W.  E,  Chancellor,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  meet  in  that  city.  Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  invited  the  Depart- 
ment to  meet  again  in  Chicago. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney,  Elgin,  Illinois,  moved  that  the  Department  accept 
Superintendent  Chancellor's  invitation  to  meet  in  Washington.  Superintendent  C.  G. 
Pearse,  of  Milwaukee,  seconded  the  motion,  and,  on  vote,  the  invitation  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington in  1908  was  imanimously  accepted. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  a  song  from  the  Imperial  Quartette,  commemorative 
of  the  birthday  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

ROUND-TABLE  SESSIONS 

The  following  programs  were  carried  out  during  the  afternoon  from  2:30  to  6:00 
o'clock  P.  M. 

A.    ROUND  TABLE.  STATE  AND  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Leader — ^Thomas  C.  Miller,  state  superintendent  of  free  schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va 

Topic— "The  Country  School  and  Its  Betterment." 

(a)  How  to  Improve  Rural  Schools:  Miss  Katherine  L.  Craig,  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  Denver,  Colo. 

{b)  Rural  School  Supervision:  J.  W.  Olsen,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, St.  Paid,  Minn.;  Discussion  led  by  R.  B.  Cousins,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Austin,  Texas;  C.  F.  Baxter,  State  Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  of 
New  Jeisey. 

(c)  A  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools:  M.  Bates  Stephens,  state  superintendent 
of  public  education,  Annapolis,  Md. 

(d)  Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schoob:  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  dean  and  professor 
of  education,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

(e)  The  Consolidated  School  and  the  New  Agriculture:  O.  J.  Kern,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schoob,  Rockford,  111.  Discussion  led  by  E.  £.  Balcomb,  department  of  agri- 
culture and  physiography.  Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Weatherford,  Okla.; 
Cap  E.  Miller,  county  superintendent  of  schools^  Sigoumey,  Iowa. 

(J)  The  Value  of  Educational  Campaigns:  J.  L.  McBrien,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Discussion  led  by  Mason  S.  Stone,  superintendent 
of  education  for  Vermont. 

(g)  School  Board  Convention :  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Madison,  Wis.  Discussion  led  by  Mason  S.  Stone,  state  superintendent  of  education, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

B.    ROUND  TABLE,  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  MEDIUM  AND  SMALLER  aTIES 

Leader — George  B.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

(a)  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Changing  the  Elementary  Course  from 
Eight  to  Seven  Years  and  of  Making  the  High-School  Course  Five  Years:  James  M. 
Greenwood,  superintendent  of  schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Discussion  led  by  J.  H.  Phillips, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  R.  B.  D.  Simons,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

{b)  What  Should  the  Smaller  Cities  Attempt  for  the  Education  of  Defective  Children — 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral  ?  John  Dietrich,  superintendent  of  schools,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Discussion  led  by  Geo.  A.  Franklin,  superintendent  of  schools,  Faribault, 
Minn.;  J.  W.  Kuykendall,  superintendent  of  schools.  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

(c)  The  Relation  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  to  His  Mental  and  Moral 
Development:  George  W.  Reid,  superintendent  of  schools,  Monroe,  La.;  John  A.  Stewart, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

(d)  An  Overcrowded  Curriculum:  G.  V.  Buchanan,  superintendent  of  schools, 
SedaUa,  Mo. 

C.      ROUND  TABLE,  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  LARGER  CITIES 

Leader — W.  H.  Elson  superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Topic — "The  Need  for  Special  Classes." 
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(a)  Is  There  Need  for  Industrial  Schools  for  Pupils  Unlikely  to  Complete  the  Regular 
Elementary  School  Course  and  Go  on  to  the  High  School  ?  Should  It  Provide  Trade 
Instruction  ?  Samuel  P.  Orth,  member  of  board  of  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  L.  D. 
Harvey,  superintendent  of  schools,  Menomonie,  Wis.;  F.  B.  Dyer,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Discussion  led  by  Henry  P.  Emerson,  superintendent  of  dty 
schools,  Bu£falo,  N.  Y. 

{b)  At  What  Should  the  Ungraded  Room  Aim  and  for  What  Class  of  Pupils  Should 
It  Provide  ?  C.  R.  Fraaer,  superintendent  of  schools,  Winona,  Minn.  Discussion  led 
by  W.  L.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  schoob,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  C.  F.  Carroll,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  George  A.  Chamberlain,  principal  East  Division  High  School, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

{c)  The  Separation  of  Physically  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  from  the  Regular 
School:  C.  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(S)  The  Separation  of  the  Insubordinate  and  Incorrigible  Children  from  the  Regular 
School:  W.  C.  Martindale,  superintendent  of  schools,  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  N.  Clifford, 
superintendent  of  schools.  Council  Blu£fs,  Iowa. 

EVENING  SESSION 

The  evening  session  of  the  department  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  by  President 
W.  W.  Stetson. 

Music  was  furnished  by  the  Imperial  Quartette. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  on 
the  subject,  "Many  or  One." 

TfflRD  DAY 

MORNING  SESSION.— Thxtrsday,  February  28 

The  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stetson  at  9:30  o'clock. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Joseph  Stoltz  of  Chicago. 

The  first  topic  of  the  morning — "Should  the  School  Furnish  Better  Training  for 
the  Non-average  Child  ?'* — ^was  discussed  by  John  R.  Kirk,  president  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

The  assigned  speaker  on  the  second  topic — Professor  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee — ^was  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Superintendent  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City.  The  subject  was  "Are  Wp  Experimenting  Too  Much  and 
Devoting  Too  Little  Time  and  Effort  to  the  Fundamentals?" 

The  third  topic  of  the  morning — "  What  Are  the  Essentials  in  Subjects  in  the  Elemen- 
tary-School Course  ?" — ^was  presented  by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

President  N.  C.  Schaeffer  then  read  an  invitation  to  attend  the  International  Peace 
Congress,  New  York,  April  14-17. 

The  papers  of  the  morning  were  discussed  by  Chas.  H.  Keyes,  supervisor  of  South 
District  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn.;  C.  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  schools,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.;  Chas.  A.  McMurry,  acting  president  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Grace  Reed,  principal  of  John  B.  Drake  School,  Chicago,  111.;  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
superintendent  of  instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Geo.  E.  Gay,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Haverhill,  Mass.;  F.  D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  James  H. 
Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  presented  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  History,  of  which  he  was  chairman. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  music  by  William  Wade  Hinshaw,  of  Chicago. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  2 :  30  p.  m.  by  President  Stetson. 
The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  was  read  by  Superintendent  A.  V.  Storm,  Iowa  City 
Iowa,  on  the  subject  "  Minimum  Qualifications  for  Teachers  of  the  Elementary  School." 
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The  second  topic,  "  Minimum  Qualifications  for  the  Teacher  in  the  Secondary  School," 
was  discussed  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  assistant  professor  of  education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University. 

The  third  topic — "  The  Growth  of  the  Teacher;  How  Continued  ?" — ^was  presented 
by  W.  F.  Gordy,  superintendent  of  schools,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  read  by  Superintendent  J.  H. 
Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  on  motion  the  resolutions  were  adopted  as  the  sentiment 
of  the  department. 

KEFORT  or  COMUITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved:  (i)  That  the  thanks  of  this  Department  are  due  and  are  hereby  extended 
to  Mr.  C.  M.  Treat  Secretary  of  the  Convention  Bureau  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Com- 
mercial Association  for  the  excellent  accommodations  provided  for  its  meetings,  and  to 
Superintendent  £.  G.  Cooley  and  other  Chicago  educational  officials  for  valuable  assis- 
tance rendered. 

Resolved:  (2)  That  the  thanks  of  this  Department  are  hereby  extended  to  Presi- 
dent W.  W.  Stetson  for  the  excellence  in  the  preparation  and  the  rare  felicity  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  splendid  program  which  has  given  character  and  distinction  to  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Department. 

Resolved:  (3)  That  we  urge  upon  all  law-making  bodies  and  upon  all  boards  of 
education  the  necessity  of  making  every  effort  possible  to  remove  from  all  children  the 
temptation  to  form  the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking;  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  (Courage  a  habit  which  lowers  character  and  undermines  the  foundations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Resolved:  (4)  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  this  depart- 
ment to  co-operate  with  similar  committees  of  other  scientific  associations  in  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  science  work  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved:  (5)  That  we  recognize  the  great  significance  of  the  movement  to  sub- 
stitute arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  reconmiend  the 
observance  of  the  i8th  day  of  May  of  each  year  by  the  schools  of  the  United  States  in 
commemoration  of  the  conference  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Peace  Tribunal  at 
The  Hague. 

Resolved:  (6)  That  we  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  paramount  educational  question 
of  the  hour  is  the  employment  and  retention  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  teachers 
to  611  all  of  our  public  schools,  and  that  this  Department  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best 
endeavors  to  secure  such  compensation  as  will  enable  teachers  to  prepare  themselves 
properly  for  their  work  and  to  justify  them  in  remaining  permanently  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

By  the  Committee, 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Chairman 
Jeremiah  Burke 

J.  H.  HiNEMON 

W.  N.  Clifford 
E.  C.  Moore 

President  W.  W.  Stetson  then  introduced  and  welcomed  the  incoming  president  of 

the  Department,  Superintendent  Frank  B.  Cooper,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Following  a  felicitous  response  by  Superintendent  Cooper,  the  department  -adjourned 

to  meet  in  Washington  in  1908. 

J.  H.  Harris, 

Secretary, 

The  folFowing  were  appointed  by  President  Stetson  as  a  Committee  on  Science  Instruc 
tion  in  Secondary  Schools,  to  co-operate  with  various  other  committees  representing  the 
Associations  named  in  the  letter  of  Professor  C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  authorized  by  Resolution  No  4,  of  the  report  of  the  Conamittee  on  Resolutions,  viz: 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mason  S.  Stone,  state  superintendent  of  Education,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
James  A.  Barr,  superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Frank  D.  Boynton,  superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  principal  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


75  THE  CHILD  THE  WARD  OF  THE  NATION? 

JAMES   B.    ASWELL,   STATE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF  PUBLIC   EDUCATION,   BATON 

ROUGE,  LA. 

The  responsibility  for  the  child's  birth  may  rest  with  the  parent  as  a  mere 
breeding  animal,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  child's  living  must  rest  with  the 
parent  as  the  socially,  morally,  politically -responsible  agency  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  child's  life,  and  for  giving  it  its  highest  individual  efficiency. 
But  this  parent  does  and  must  enter  into  the  community  life  in  which  he  and 
the  child  must  live.  The  community  thus  becomes  vitally  interested  in  the 
character  of  the  training  the  parent  gives  the  child,  deeply  concerned  as  to  the 
individtial  that  is  growing  into  its  life ;  for  the  community  in  this  century  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  child  through  the  parent  a  high  quality  of  business 
and  social  service.  The  life  of  the  community  not  only  depends  upon,  but  is 
the  expression  of,  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its  individual  members. 
The  child,  in  this  sense,  is  the  ward  of  the  community. 

But  the  commimity  is  an  organic  part  of  that  larger  organization,  the 
state,  whose  stability  and  efficiency  must  depend  upon  the  individual  over 
whose  training  the  community  is  watching  with  zealous  care.  Thus  the  state 
in  looking  to  the  community  and  the  parent  for  the  material  for  its  life  and 
perpetuity  finds  its  first  concern  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  child , 
the  citizen  to  be,  that  he  may  vote  intelligently,  work  effectively,  live  honestly; 
that  he  may  have  vision,  courage,  character.  Thus,  the  child  is  the  w^ard  of 
the  state,  not  as  an  adopted  creature,  but  by  his  inherent  right  as  the  fellow- 
citizen  of  every  other  individual  in  the  state.  He  has  a  right  to  demand  such 
opportunity  as  will  enable  him  to  render,  in  his  own  way,  the  most  efficient 
service,  and  thus  become  a  valuable  asset  to  the  state,  worthy  of  the  privilege 
of  citizenship. 

A  fifteen-year-old  boy,  charged  with  stealing  a  sack  of  flour,  said  in  court, 
'I  stole  it  because  the  world  owes  me  a  living. "  The  state  does  not  owe  the 
child  a  living,  but  it  owes  him  a  fair  chance  to  earn  a  living.  It  owes  him 
infinitely  more,  the  privilege  of  learning  and  loving  truth  which  is  fundamental 
in  all  right  educational  effort;  it  owes  him  an  environment  which  helps  him 
establish  for  himself  definite  character-standards. 

When  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV  were  devastated  in  Flanders,  the  monarch 
exclaimed:  "  Has  God  forgotten  all  that  I  have  done  for  him?"  The  state 
is  not  responsible  to  the  parent  for  educating  his  child  because  of  anything  the 
parent  has  done,  but  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  his  own  sake,  the  building  of  complete  manhood  as  a  prerequisite 
of  citizenship,  whereby  the  state  ultimately  profits.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
the  state  to  force  every  child's  education  into  one  mold,  suppressing  individual 
motive,  and  thus  produce  a  colorless  civilization.    All  legitimate  educational 
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endeavor  whose  purpose  is  character  building  should  be  encouraged,  for 
when  all  our  educational  institutions,  public,  private,  and  parochial,  are  given 
opportunity  for  the  rendition  of  their  best  service,  still  our  educational  equip- 
ment  is  pitifully  inadequate  to  the  varying  demands  of  the  century.  More- 
over, education  in  a  democracy  is  not  a  state  drill  for  the  state's  defense, 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  individual  profit  derived  from  the  drill.  The 
state  owes  it  to  itself  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  child  because  of  what 
the  child  may  become.  It  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  protect  him  and 
aid  him  as  he  grows  into  the  state,  a  man — righteous,  strong,  and  free. 

The  state  \%  the  guardian  of  the  child  not  in  the  sense  of  paternalism,  but 
out  of  self-interest  it  seeks  to  develop  the  thinking,  struggling  individual  who 
serves  to  interpret  and  modify  tendencies  in  the  social  movement.  The  free- 
thinking  individual  is  vital  to  the  life  of  social  progress  and  indispensable  to 
its  growth.  "He  is  the  only  avenue  through  which  the  social  temper  may 
flow  and  emerge  in  forms  new  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  state."  A  picture 
or  a  poem  must  strike  some  general  sentiment  or  have  so  general  a  meaning 
that  the  average  man  may  understand  and  feel  its  beauty  before  it  can  approach 
popular  appreciation.  The  state  best  serves  itself  when  it  gives  hope  to  the 
humblest  man,  and  raises  the  life-standard  of  the  average  man.  Sodety 
itself  is  not  a  thinker,  not  a  doer;  it  is  always  moved  by  individuals  who  work 
upon  it  through  other  individuals.  The  individual  thinks,  feels,  and  protests 
against  existing  conditions,  causing  others  so  to  do,  and  thus  creates  a  change 
in  the  conunon  mind  by  which  society  disintegrates  to  socialism  or  finds 
expression  in  triumphant  democracy. 

The  reason,  therefore,  for  the  need  of  a  common  intelligence  consecrated  to 
the  conmion  good  is  not  far  to  see.  Ignorance  is  possible  in  a  despotism,  but 
perilous  in  a  democracy.  Under  our  system  of  government  education  develops 
the  individual  and  results  in  the  smooth  organization  of  society.  Its  purpose 
is  to  save  both  the  child  and  the  state.  Recognition  of  this  fundamental  truth 
which  compels  the  allegiance  of  all  intelligent  people  to  this  sense  of  unity  of 
purpose  will  bind  forever  the  interests  of  the  child  and  the  state,  and  thus 
assure  a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  giving  the  best  education 
and  the  fullest  opportunity  to  all  its  children,  regardless  of  rank  or  station. 

I  come  from  a  section  where  the  people  love  this  nation  and  its  institutions; 
but  from  a  section  where  the  people  believe  not  only  in  the  JeflFersonian  prin- 
ciple of  state  rights,  but  in  the  state's  duty  to  its  children.  JThey  believe  that 
a  vote  is  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  man,  and  that  the 
state  shirks  its  duty  to  its  children  at  its  own  peril.  They  believe  that  the 
same  considerations  that  justify  the  existence  of  the  state  justify  direct  state 
control  of  the  public  schook.  So  firm  is  this  belief  in  the  state's  sovereign 
right  to  control  certain  social  political  organizations  that  it  will  not  be  sur- 
rendered to  federal  authority.  There  are  grave  unsettled  questions  in  the 
country,  but  four  things  may  be  considered  settled  finally:  First,  There  will 
never  be  any  social  equality  between  the  two  races  iii  the  South — ^nor  an^here 
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else,  for  that  matter;  second,  Control  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
race;  third,  The  two  races  will  worship  in  separate  churches;  fourth,  The 
two  races  will  be  educated  in  separate  schools. 

But  in  addition  to  the  interests  of  a  single  class  or  section,  there  is  the 
interest  of  a  common  country.  New  Orleans  is  not  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Chicago's  electric-light  plant  or  in  the  maintenance  and  control  of 
Chicago's  local  police  force.  These  are  matters  affecting  Chicago  only.  But 
New  Orleans  is  vitally  interested  in  what  is  being  done  in  Chicago  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  as  is  Chicago  deeply  concerned  with  the  battle  that 
is  being  waged  in  New  Orleans  to  make  impossible  the  recurrence  of  yellow 
fever.  These  are  matters  affecting  the  nation.  The  failure  of  New  Orleans 
or  Chicago  to  educate  her  children  constitutes  a  national  evil  which  must  have 
a  far-reaching  and  dangerous  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  whole  people. 

New  Orleans  has  many  local  affairs  in  which  Chicago  is  not  interested; 
Chicago  has  private  business  that  is  of  no  cpncem  to  New  Orleans.  But  these 
two  cities,  as  parts  of  a  national  being,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  larger 
national  life  of  each  other.  In  its  physical  and  geographical  life,  the  great 
valley,  on  whose  borders  nestle  these  cities,  illustrates  this  truth.  Up  from 
the  South  come  the  vapor-laden  winds  of  the  Gulf,  carrying  refreshing  rains 
to  plain  and  prairie  in  summer,  and  capping  the  Rockies  and  Alleghanies  with 
snow  in  winter.  Rains  and  melting  snows  take  up  their  load  of  silt  and  hiirry 
down  the  mountain  side  to  form  the  creek  and  river  and  finally  to  form  the 
mighty  Mississippi.  Could  you  see  that  great  river  at  this  moment  towering 
between  his  leveed  banks  ten  feet  above  our  fine  plantations,  you  would  see 
him  struggling  beneath  a  load  of  silt,  the  choicest  of  these  northern  soik,  with 
which  he  has  built  the  rich  plains  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  Thus  our  balmy 
breezes  bring  you  life  and  freshness  and  return  to  us  bearing  the  cream  of  your 
soils,  and  the  ceaseless  flow  of  winds  keeps  up  the  valley's  life. 

The  illustration  proves  strikingly  true  when  we  pursue  it  into  the  industrial 
life  of  the  people.  Your  rich  fields  send  us  grain  and  meat;  our  plantations 
send  you  cotton  and  sugar,  and  our  ships  bring  for  you  the  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
Thus  the  great  currents  of  trade  and  commerce  through  this  valley  minister 
to  the  life  of  the  whole  people. 

The  illustration  proves  sublimely  true  when  pursued  into  the  political  and 
moral  life  of  the  people.  We  of  New  Orleans  are  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  crops  because  you  feed  us;  you  of  Chicago  are  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  crops  because  we  clothe  you.  But,  because  this  is  true,  how  great 
is  our  mutual  concern  about  the  kind  of  men  that  are  reared !  A  Louisiana 
boy  sits  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois;  an  Illinois  boy  wields 
the  gavel  in  the  hall  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  A  Louisiana 
boy,  now  governor  of  his  state,  a  few  days  ago  journeyed  to  the  capital  city  of 
Illinois  to  stand  by  the  grave  beneath  the  blended  flags  of  the  two  states  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  fame  and  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When  Admiral 
Davis  represented  this  nation  so  humanely  at  Kingston  a  few  da]rs  ago,  we  all 
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felt  a  national  pride,  and  asked  not  whence  he  came — he  is  a  son  of  the  nation. 
When  the  papers  bear  to  us  the  sensational  reports  of  the  Thaw  trial  in  New 
York,  we  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  Alas,  these,  too,  are  the  children  of  this 
nation !  We  ask  not  whence  they  came.  Chicago !  New  Orleans !  New  York ! 
San  Frandsco !  a  nation's  life  depends  upon  the  kind  of  men  you  rear ! 

While  the  state  is  charged  with  the  direct  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
individual  and  guaranteeing  to  the  child  a  fair  start  in  the  world,  yet  happier 
and  stronger  is  that  state  or  community  whose  thought  is  fixed  upon  what 
concerns  all  the  people,  the  national  life  and  humanity.  So,  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  nation  must  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the  child  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  establishing  the  highest  standard  of  citizenship.  No  nation  can 
become  great  imtil  it  becomes  homogeneous,  and  a  homogeneous  nation 
cannot  result  from  a  heterogeneous  public-school  system.  A  homogeneous 
education  in  the  nation  is  essential  to  distinctive  national  ideak,  and  ideals 
are  the  register  of  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  attainment.  Heterogeneity  is 
the  cause  of  Russian  dissolution,  while  homogeneity  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
German  nation.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  unity  of  purpose  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  of  forces  should  be  the  watchword  of  our  national  educational 
system.  The  purpose,  personal  liberty,  should  be  the  san^e  in  all  the  states, 
but  the  method  of  its  accomplishment  should  be  controUed  by  local  conditions 
and  must  forever  remain  vested  in  state  authority.  While  the  child  is  the 
ward  of  the  family,  the  commimity,  and  the  state,  yet  the  nation  in  a  larger 
sense  bears  the  responsibility  of  working  within  constitutional  limitations, 
through  state  authority,  toward  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  as 
such,  for  it  is  through  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  and  his  wealth-producing 
power  that  the  nation  grows  permanently  rich  and  great.  The  nation,  after 
all,  is  a  mind-condition  and  is  weak  or  strong  as  the  common  mind  is  loyal 
to  its  ideals  and  purposes. 

The  greatest  glory  of  the  American  home  is  to  develop  an  individual  whose 
skilful  intelligence  and  intelligent  skill  enable  him  to  express  his  God-given 
powers  in  any  direction  that  life  may  demand.  A  group  of  such  homes  forms 
a  community  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  power  that  makes  possible  the 
existence  of  government.  The  state,  therefore,  is  made  stronger  by  the  indi- 
vidual community-development  that  finds  expression  in  a  larger  and  freer  life. 
Moreover,  the  nation  best  serves  itself  when  it  encourages  the  individual 
states  to  develop  in  their  own  way.  The  germ  of  growth,  the  spirit  of  life,  is 
in  the  individual.  It  grows  in  the  home,  it  inspires  the  community,  it  develops 
the  state,  and  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  As  long  as 
we  recognize  the  sublinie  unity  in  our  complex  life  there  can  be  no  permanent 
conflict  of  authority,  for  the  right  and  power  of  the  state  and  nation  in  this 
growing  civilization  and  through  an  intelligent  citizenship,  will  be  respected 
and  upheld. 

Whether  the  national  government  has  been  a  usurper  of  authority  under 
the  provisions  given  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states  or  whether  the 
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Constitution  has  been  made  flexible  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  new 
century,  it  is  not  my  mission  to  discuss. 

But  what  has  the  national  government  done  directly,  without  usurping 
state  authority,  for  the  children  of  the  republic  ?  It  has  given  a  free  military 
education  to  Lee  and  Grant  and  Sherman,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Forrest,  to  all  the  generals  of  the  Civil  War  who  made  illustrious 
alike  the  name  and  fame  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Through  its  land 
grants  to  the  common  schools  it  is  enabling  them  to  reach  the  forefront  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  given  through  its  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  a  body  of  civil  engineers  who  have  made  possible  the  marvelous 
achievements  in  railroad  building,  and  through  these  colleges  it  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  agriculture  that  has  become  the  life-blood  of  the  nation's  wealth. 
Through  its  investigations  and  research  it  has  opened  new  fields  of  activity  to 
its  citizens. 

What  more  can  the  nation  do  to  bear  its  responsibility  in  the  development 
of  the  child  ?  Whether  the  national  government  expends  money  to  destroy 
the  boll  weevil  and  the  cattle  tick,  or  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases,  or  to  put  pure  food  on  the  markets  of  the  country,  it  is  merely  striving 
to  lift  the  burden  from  the  individual  and  enable  him  to  work  in  his  own  way 
under  a  clear  sky.  Whether  it  expends  money  for  agricultural  development, 
or  for  the  study  of  its  birds  and  fishes,  or  for  its  land  surveys  and  improved 
forestry,  or  for  western  irrigation,  or  for  levees  in  the  great  valley,  it  is  done 
to  reveal  to  the  individual  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  natural  resources  that  lie 
at  his  command.  When  he  becomes  wiser  and  wealthier,  the  nation  profits 
by  the  better  dtizen. 

What  more  ?  We  may  proclaim  the  importance  of  teaching  agriculture  in 
the  rural  schools,  but  until  the  teachers  have  been  equipped  for  this  work,  it 
will  not  be  effective.  Note  the  difference  between  lecturing  to  children  upon 
"agricultural  topics"  and  teaching  agriculture  to  country  boys.  The  greatest 
good  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  do  at  this  time  for  the  rural 
schools  is  to  pass  the  pending  bill  giving  support  and  recognition  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the  state  normal  schools. 

What  more  ?  The  people  demand  up-to-date  information  as  to  the  daily 
markets  of  the  country,  and  yet  we  have  been  satisfied  to  receive  inadequate 
information  as  to  the  condition  and  movement  of  the  children  of  the  nation, 
three  years  late.  The  national  government  has  dignified  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  as  a  cabinet  officer,  and  through  this  department  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended  for  investigation  and  publicity  in  model  farms  and 
experiment  stations;  but  the  Department  of  Education  is  merely  a  bureau 
whose  chief,  one  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  nation,  has  received  a  salary  less  than 
that  received  by  the  manager  of  a  convict  farm  in  one  of  the  states.  This 
Bureau  of  Education  has  been  graciously  permitted  to  publish  a  great  many 
out-of-date  statistics.  Why  not  make  the  commissioner  of  education  a 
cabinet  officer  and  supply  him  with  money  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  a 
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respectable  department  of  the  national  governmenti  and  command  him  to 
establish  experimental  or  model  schools  and  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life  ?  The  line  of  work 
would  be  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  then  would  be  no  less  effective  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  nation.  As  the  one  deals  with  physical  nature,  so  the  other  would  deal 
with  human  life;  as  the  one  deak  with  material  wealth,  so  the  other  would 
deal  with  spiritual  riches;  as  the  one  deals  with  the  means  of  power,  so  the 
other  would  deal  with  real  greatness. 

Thus,  the  intimate  interdependence  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  physical 
upon  the  human,  of  the  material  upon  the  spiritual,  of  man  upon  his  environ- 
ment, of  the  individual  upon  the  community,  the  state,  and  the  nation  bring 
into  clear  relief  the  sublime  truth  that. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  PUBLIC  DO  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  TRAIN- 
ING OF  CHILDREN  BEFORE  THEY  ARE  ADMITTED  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  COUNTING  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
AS  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL? 

ADA  VAN  STONE  HARRIS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ROCHESTER, 

N.  Y. 

The  struggle  between  socialism  and  individualism  is  as  old  as  society.  It 
b  one  of  those  wholesome  and  inevitable  battles  essential  to  individual  and 
social  health,  that  can  never  be  settled,  but  must  always  result  in  continually 
varying  compromises. 

The  basis  of  compromise  must  always  be  the  necessities  of  society.  The 
state  must  do  for  the  individual  what  is  best  for  its  own  perpetuity. 

There  is  an  inherited  belief,  amounting  almost  to  a  superstition,  that  the 
state's  obligation  in  the  nurture  and  preparation  of  her  future  citizens  begins 
when  they  can  first  attend  school.  It  is  generally  believed  that  to  open  the 
doors  of  a  public  institution  to  the  children  at  four  or  six,  and  when  they  are 
eight  to  go  into  their  homes  and  compel  them  to  come  out  and  go  to  school,  is 
a  perfectly  safe  and  proper  exercise  of  governmental  power;  but  that  to  go 
into  the  home  either  to  care  for  the  children  or  to  take  them  out  before  they 
have  arrived  at  this  age  would  be  rank  socialism. 

In  a  free  state  the  one  unvarying  essential  condition  of  continued  life  is  a 
healthy,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  citizenship.  Whatever  intrusion  into  the 
sacredness  of  the  individual  and  family  is  necessary  to  secure  this  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  is  necessary. 

In  early  times  among  us  the  family  could  easily  supply  the  necessary  nur- 
ture and  training  until  such  time  as  the  minds  of  children  required  the  sort  of 
intellectual  culture  furnished  by  the  ordinary  school. 
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But  times  have  changed ;  the  urbanizing  of  population  has  destroyed  these 
conditions  for  very  large  numbers  of  families.  Hence  more  and  more  now  the 
state  must  exert  its  authority  to  secure  to  its  people  the  conditions  essential  to 
good  citizenship. 

Imaginary  lines  must  disappear,  and  the  state  must  in  self-protection  take 
charge  of  its  young  whenever  families  in  large  numbers  fail  to  meet  the  demand, 
whether  at  the  age  of  six,  five,  four,  or  in  the  cradle. 

Hence  there  are  certain  positions  that  are  frankly  assumed  thruout 
this  paper — That  education  is  the  primary  business  of  the  state;  that  the 
child  is  bom  inunediately  into  the  state  as  he  is  into  the  family;  that  the 
concern  of  the  community  in  the  child  is  as  urgent  as  that  of  his  kin;  that  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state  to  train  the  child  into  citizenship  is  coextensive 
with  the  needs  of  each  individual  child;  and  that  solidity  of  interests  makes 
the  welfare  of  each  the  business  of  the  whole. 

Those  who  do  not  admit  the  proposition  of  democracy  would  doubtless 
dispute  its  corollary  of  free  and  compulsory  education,  with  all  its  implica- 
tions. But  in  the  confidence  that  my  assumptions  are  those  of  a  majority  at 
least  of  this  audience,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
principles  on  which  we  are  agreed  and  have  laid  the  stress  of  this  paper  on  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles. 

I  have  further  limited  the  paper  to  a  discussion  of  those  methods  suited  to 
actual  present-day  conditions. 

To  discuss  upon  what  spheres  of  action  the  state  should  enter  in  a  properly 
constituted  community  is  one  thing;  to  face  our  incoherent,  struggling,  abnor- 
mal social  organization  as  it  affects  the  child  and  to  discuss  what  must  be  done 
here  and  now  under  the  present  conditions  is  quite  another. 

The  present  discussion  is  sketched  on  the  background  of  crowded  tene- 
ments, child  and  mother  labor,  alien  populations,  poverty,  ignorance,  disease, 
intemperance  and  unchastity,  which  conspire  to  form  the  terribly  dwarfing 
and  deforming  environment  of  millions  of  children  in  this  land  of  liberty,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1907. 

What  the  ideal  home  in  an  ideal  state  ought  to  do  for  the  normal  child  is 
a  theme  upon  which  angels  might  delight  to  write.  Meanwhile  as  we  hew 
our  way  thru  the  "dark  forest  of  this  tangled  present,"  let  us  look  facts 
squarely  in  the  face  and  see  what  must  be  done  in  the  broader  activities  of 
state  and  community  to  give  each  child  that  square  deal  which  is  his  right. 

Permit  me  then  very  briefly  to  discuss  some  of  the  things  that  should  be 
done  for  the  child  by  the  public  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  public  schools. 

First,  by  carefully  drawn  and  drastic  legislation  the  housing  of  the  people 
in  our  great  and  growing  cities  should  be  radically  bettered. 

Visit  the  ghetto  of  the  overcrowded  East  Side,  New  York.  The  procession 
along  the  highway  reveals  not  only  the  apparently  prosperous  business  men, 
but  the  immigrant  fresh  from  the  foreign  shore,  ignorant  of  our  language  and 
customs.    Here  we  see  the  lame  and  the  lazy,  the  shiftless  ne'er-do-wells,  and 
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the  unfortunate  generally,  living  in  cellars  and  crowded  tenements;  entire 
families  in  one  or  two  rooms,  among  most  unwholesome  surroundings,  the 
families,  both  of  whose  parents  or  whose  sole  supporting  members  are  com- 
pelled to  go  out  during  the  day,  leaving  the  children  without  proper  care.  As 
the  tenement-house  problem  stands  today,  in  most  of  our  larger  dties  the  occu- 
pants suffer  serious  handicaps  in  their  struggle  for  existence  and  a  place  among 
men.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  educate  children  devitalized  in  these  crowded, 
dark,  unsanitary  tenements.  Room  to  play  in,  air  to  breathe,  must  be  secured 
to  the  children  of  the  nation  that  would  not  invite  its  own  decay. 

It  is  true  that  much  has  already  been  done  by  philanthropic  organizations, 
and  especially  by  the  dty,  thru  the  oversight  of  tenements  and  providing 
parks  and  playgrounds.    But  vastly  more  is  needed. 

The  way  to  secure  these  primitive  rights  is  for  our  legislators  to  find  oiit; 
the  force  that  sets  them  on  the  path  of  constructive  legislation  is  ours  to 
create. 

Unless  government  compels  the  owners  of  tenement  houses  to  keep  them 
in  good  sanitary  condition,  to  provide  air,  light,  water,  toilet  accommodations, 
that  are  adequate  and  decent,  the  unfortunate  tenants  will  go  without  them. 

Unless  government  keeps  the  streets  of  these  districts  clean,  the  children 
win  play  in  the  filth,  for  the  street  is  their  principal  playground;  and  unless 
government  segregates  those  affected  with  contagious  diseases,  they  will  stay 
in  the  same  rooms  and  the  same  beds  with  the  well  children,  and  spread  the 
contagion.  But  government  must  do  more  than  this.  It  must  compete  with 
ignorance,  weakness,  indifference,  superstition,  inherited  and  imparted  habits 
and  prejudices,  all  hostile  to  health  and  morality. 

One  of  the  most  manifest  needs  is,  fiirst,  instruction  in  the  laws  of  hygiene 
as  applied  to  the  simplest  problems  of  living.  Much  instruction  can  and 
must  be  given  in  the  schools  to  fit  the  men  and  women,  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  the  next  generation  for  a  more  wholesome  living.  But  that  is  for  the  future. 
The  immediaU  need  is  the  instruction  of  parents.  Those  who  have  never 
actually  visited  the  houses  of  the  tenement  districts  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  possibilities  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  exist. 

This  instruction  may  be  given  in  various  ways;  thru  lectures,  by  asso- 
ciation with  the  people,  in  settlements  possibly — ^tho  better  in  the  way  of 
business  or  of  some  activity,  as  that  of  the  teachers;  and  especially  may  the 
instruction  be  given  thru  the  mothers'  club  and  parents*  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schools.  These  offer  perhaps  the  best  centers  for  instruction  to 
be  given  to  parents,  and  should  be  much  commoner  and  more  general  than 
they  are. 

The  duty  of  the  community  does  not  end,  however,  with  the  assurance  of 
decent  housing  conditions.  Add  to  the  house  the  playground,  the  bath,  the 
gymnasium,  the  park,  the  library,  and  you  have  the  minimum  which  a  really 
inteUigent  community  must  do  in  the  assuring  of  an  environment  to  its  chil- 
dren that  shall  make  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  educational  progress. 
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Turning  from  environment  to  the  child  we  find  that,  second,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  protect  infant  life  by  proper  safeguards. 

When  a  child  is  born  blind,  or  deaf,  or  deformed,  a  serious  burden  is 
imposed  upon  the  state.  Modern  medical  science  has  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  handicaps  of  birth  are  due  to  prenatal  causes  or  to  condi- 
tions in  very  early  infancy.  For  example,  blindness  is  induced  in  many 
infants  by  lack  of  proper  cleansing  and  care  of  the  eyes.  All  properly  edu- 
cated physicians  and  nurses  understand  the  simple  and  easily  applied  sanitary 
treatment  that  will  prevent  the  development  of  the  inflammation  which  results 
in  either  total  blindness  or  permanently  impaired  eyesight.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  foreign-bom  among  the  poor  employ  a  midwife  during  con- 
finement. Many  of  these  women  have  had  no  training  whatever,  and  only  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  of  cleanliness.  In  many  European  countries  there  are 
laws  providing  for  the  instruction,  training, 'licensing,  and  rigid  inspection  of 
midwives.  In  this  country,  with  our  growing  foreign  population  there  is  a 
growing  need  of  such  legal  regulation  of  the  practice  of  midwifery  as  shall 
protect  both  child  and  mother.  The  state  must  see  to  it  that  the  needed 
instruction  is  given.  One  of  the  most  needed  government  agencies  in  the 
dties  is  an  adequate  corps  of  physicians  and  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
health  bureau,  to  visit  the  houses  of  those  who  need  it,  to  counsel  with  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  to  take  charge  of  cases  of  illness,  to  defend  the  ignorant 
against  quack  doctors  and  unscrupulous  and  ignorant  midwives,  to  enforce 
segregation  of  the  ill  from  the  well,  and  in  general  to  see  to  it  that  hygienic 
conditions  are  maintained.  As  representatives  of  the  government  they  could 
and  should  secure  in  the  homes  such  conditions  that  infants  may  be  bom  right, 
nursed  right,  fed,  bathed,  clothed,  and  exercised  right,  and  may  thus  have  a 
square  deal  at  the  outset  of  their  lives. 

The  very  great  extension  of  the  practice  of  maintaining  a  trained  nurse  in 
the  public  schools  is  also  desirable.  A  nurse  attached  to  each  school  could 
perform  an  educative  function  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  whose  value  cannot 
be  overestimated.  New  ideas  about  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  feeding 
could  also  be  given  by  her  to  the  overburdened  mothers  of  the  tenements  that 
would  richly  repay  the  community  in  better-fed  and  stronger  children. 

I  cannot  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  without  alluding  to  the  duty  which 
the  public  owes  in  the  protection  of  the  unborn. 

We  protect  our  cattle  and  horses  from  deterioration  of  stock  by  care  of  the 
mother.  We  allow  the  mothers  of  men  to  be  oppressed  by  greed,  ignorance, 
and  poverty  during  their  pregnancy,  and  then  the  public  pays  the  bill  in  the 
care  of  their  deformed,  feeble,  epileptic,  or  idiotic  children.  There  are  already 
countries  enlightened  enough  to  forbid  certain  forms  of  toil  to  the  pregnant 
woman.  Self-protection  will  bring  society  at  large  to  recognize  the  danger  to 
the  race  in  refusing  the  protection  of  the  law  to  the  helpless  victims  of  our 
commercial  civilization. 

But  poor  old  father  Dermas  cannot  rest  when  he  has  protected  the 
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birth  of  the  child  —  bless  you,  there's  the  food  question  staring  us  in  the 
face. 

That  it  is  poorly  dealt  with  up  to  the  present  time  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  some  50  per  cent,  of  the  babies  that  steer  safely  thru  the  perils  of 
birth  become  discouraged  and  quit  within  the  first  five  years.  It  is  idle  to 
rail  about  what  ought  to  be.  "It  is  a  condition,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts 
us,"  as  President  Cleveland  said;  the  condition  being  that  miUions  of  people 
arc  crowded  together  in  great  cities;  and  that  these  modem  cliflF-dwellers  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  their  food  and  drink  being  brought  to  them  from 
the  far-away  coimtry;  and  in  the  bringing  there  are  many  things  besides  milk 
that  suffer  conversion  into  something  sadly,  fatally  strange.  The  community 
must  secure  for  the  child  clean,  pure  milk  first  and  foremost.  To  educate 
milk  producers  to  elementary  notions  of  cleanliness,  to  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  milk,  to  safeguard  it  at  every  step  of  its  path  from  the  cow  to  the  child, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  public  education  and  legislation.  The 
national  pure  food  law  is  only  the  beginning  of  what  must  be  done  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  both  federal  and  state,  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  people. 

There  is  no  department  of  public  responsibihty  for  the  child  not  yet  of 
school  age  more  directly  connected  with  his  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
school  tasks  than  this  vigilant  guarding  of  the  food  supplies.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  malnutrition  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  "naughtiness," 
"stupidity,"  and  "incorrigibihty"  of  school  children.  Wise  legislation  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  injurious  or  impure  foods,  coupled  with  instruction  in  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  food  will  do  much  to  eUminate  the  child  who 
can't  keep  up. 

The  health  biureau  of  many  cities,  notably  my  own  city,  has  done  much  to 
aid  the  conmiunity  in  the  simplest  principles  of  the  feeding,  bathing,  and 
exercise  of  young  children  thru  the  distribution  of  a  pamphlet  on  Haw  to 
Take  Care  0}  Babies. 

As  we  leave  the  problems  of  infancy  and  approach  those  of  the  two  or  three 
years  lying  between  the  baby  and  the  school  child,  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  the  diversity  of  view  in  regard  to  the  proper  solution  increases. 
On  the  one  hand,  psychological  science  is  making  clear  as  never  before  the 
fundamental  importance  of  these  years  in  equipping  the  child  for  normal 
self-realization,  and  of  guarding  against  permanently  atrophying  the  higher 
powers  of  the  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  patient  first-hand  investigation 
of  sociologists  is  demonstrating  that  under  our  present  industrial  conditions 
there  are  great  masses  of  our  population  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  their 
children  the  wholesome  activities  and  environment  essential  to  develop  them 
into  efficient  and  useful  citizens.  It  is  idle  to  argue  as  an  excuse  for  the  public 
inaction  that  these  conditions  might  be  changed  in  time.  They  ought  to  be 
and  they  will  be;  but  sociological  changes  come  slowly:  and  meanwhile  there 
are  generations  of  children  yet  to  come  who  must  have  their  rights  secured  by 
co-operation  or  by  public  action,  if  at  all.    Many  of  the  functions  best  per- 
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formed  by  the  home  must  be  undertaken  by  the  community  in  behalf  of  the 
home  of  the  future.  To  expect  mothers  who  must  toil  all  day  to  eke  out  the 
family  income,  or  who  are  shut  into  the  cramped  quarters  of  a  tenement,  to 
supply  the  nurture  that  their  children  must  have  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 
Hence  for  a  portion  of  our  people,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  the  public  must 
do  a  great  educational  work  in  preparation  for  actual  school  life,  or  else  be 
foolishly  attempting  to  build  its  educational  structure  on  the  sand. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised,  what  is  properly  the  school  age  ?  And 
some  are  seriously  asking  if  it  is  not  too  early  or  too  late,  if  the  kindergarten 
offers  the  best  form  of  training  for  children  under  six,  and  if  when  the  age  of 
six  is  reached,  reading  and  arithmetic  offer  profitable  employment.  This  is  a 
many-sided  problem.  It  is  not  merely  an  inquiry  into  the  proper  employment 
of  the  time  of  children  from  early  infancy.  It  is  a  very  different  problem  in 
the  large  city  or  the  manufacturing  center  and  in  the  village  or  the  rural 
district.  In  the  country  a  child  can  be  left  out  of  school  until  he  is  eight  or 
more,  and  still  have  his  mind  and  body  kept  profitably  busy.  He  can  be 
educated  as  Rousseau  would  have  educated  him,  thru  contact  with  nature 
and  thru  doing  things  with  his  hands.  Much  of  the  best  work  that  the 
town  child  does  in  the  kindergarten  the  country  child  does  better  still  thru 
the  simple  use  of  the  tools  everywhere  about  him,  in  natural  activities. 
Tho  it  must  be  said  of  him,  that  if  he  is  healthy,  a  few  hours  a  day  in  a 
good  school,  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  six,  will  at  least  do  him  no  harm.  A 
poor  school  in  which  he  is  improperly  employed  upon  the  empty  forms  of 
knowledge  may  do  harm  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  dty. 

In  the  congested  town  life,  if  a  child  is  left  to  his  own  devices  until  he  is 
seven  or  eight,  the  range  of  suitable  activities  is  so  small  that  he  is  likely  to 
come  to  school  at  eight  a  victim  of  arrested  development,  but  an  adept  in  evil. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  make  criminals  of  children  in  those  years  before  the  age 
of  eight.  As  was  suggested  at  the  beginning,  the  state  must  take  charge  of 
the  training  and  nurture  of  large  numbers  of  its  children  from  the  very  outset. 
What  kind  of  training  it  shall  give  them  at  each  stage  of  growth  is  a  question 
for  experts.  The  only  expert  capable  of  final  decision  is  that  rare  combina- 
tion, the  doctor-teacher,  the  specialist  in  both  physiology  and  psychology. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earlier  years,  say  up  to  four,  should 
be  wholly  free  from  control — except  such  as  is  necessary  to  secure  physical 
and  moral  well-being  at  the  time.  The  occupation  should  be  play — ^free  and 
spontaneous.  Children  should  play,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  be  happy,  in 
clean,  wholesome  surroundings  with  abundance  of  )resh  air  and  sunshine. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  any  but  the  briefest  mention  of  the  mani- 
fold activities  to  be  entered  upon  by  the  conmiunity  in  behalf  of  the  child. 
Since  the  greatest  educational  factor  of  the  first  six  years  of  a  child's  life  is 
play,  he  must  have  playgrounds,  amply  accessible,  fully  equipped.  And 
since  these  children  of  the  dty  streets  must  be  taught  to  play  freely — ^sponta- 
neously, imaginatively,  and  sodally — these  playgrounds  must  be  presided 
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over  by  wise,  sweet-spirited,  and  well>trained  teachers  who  will  play  with  the 
children  and  thru  play  lead  them  into  a  free  and  joyous  social  life. 

There  came  into  one  of  our  playgrounds  last  summer  a  boy  aged  seven, 
but  looking  as  old  as  his  grandfather,  wearing  overalls  and  suspenders.  He 
was  leading  his  little  sister  Mary  by  the  hand  and  wheeling  a  baby  carriage 
which  contained  a  rickety  baby  of  one  and  one-half  years.  The  father  and 
mother  were  day  laborers,  leaving  home  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mary,  aged  three,  was  a  little  "tuf,"  and  was  only  happy  when  hitting  every- 
thing in  sight !  She  was  aided  and  abetted  in  this  by  the  other  children,  who 
laughed  at  all  of  her  performances  until  the  teacher  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
playground  suggested  that  they  were  hurting  Mary  and  not  helping  her  to 
grow  up  and  be  a  better  child.  The  teacher  appealed  to  the  children  on  their 
altruistic  side,  until  finally  they  agreed  it  was  not  kind,  and  hence  they  would 
no  longer  encourage  Mary  in  what  seemed  her  natural  tendencies.  Ere  the 
summer  closed  these  bad  habits  died  a  natural  death.  Little  brother,  with  his 
parental  care,  brought  for  baby's  limch  on  the  first  day  a  large  piece  of  cake 
with  white  frosting.  The  teacher  explained  that  baby  ought  to  grow  and 
could  not  on  rich  cake.  The  next  day  a  large  greasy  doughnut  appeared. 
On  the  third  day  the  teacher  achieved  her  object.  John  came  with  a  bottle 
of  milk.  Approaching  the  teacher  with  a  beaming  countenance  he  said, 
"Baby  will  grow  now,  won't  she  teacher!"  If  the  playground  had  existed 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  have  driven  the  vicious  tendencies  from  Mary 
and  to  have  given  the  baby  proper  nutrition — ^it  paid.  It  must  be  trained 
supervision  to  accomplish  such  results. 

Outdoor  playgrounds,  and  for  stormy  weather  adequate  covered  spaces  or 
playrooms  indoors,  are  absolutely  essential  for  babies,  for  older  children,  for 
growing  boys  and  girls;  playgrounds  equipped  for  quiet  games,  for  noisy 
games,  for  athletic  contests,  for  all  proper  amusements,  are  part  of  the  invest- 
ment for  the  future  that  cities  must  make.  To  the  playgrounds  should  be 
added  recreation  centers,  where  fathers  and  mothers  can  go  with  their  children. 
Chicago's  park  houses  are  models  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  as  to  what  can 
be  done  for  a  community  in  this  respect.  And  there  must  be  parks,  accessible 
and  inviting,  where  children  may  roll  and  frolic  in  the  grass,  zoological  gardens, 
where  the  child  may  make  acquaintance  with  furry  and  feathered  friends, 
personally  conducted  excursions  to  woods  and  field,  and  little  garden  patches 
where  baby  Adams  may  grub  in  the  friendly  earth.  Transportation  to  these 
children's  paradises  should  be  fiunished  free  if  need  be  from  the  public 
treasury. 

In  conclusion:  these  are  a  few  of  the  obligations  of  the  state  toward  her 
children  bom  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  helpless;  the  care  of  mothers 
before,  during,  and  after  the  birth  of  children,  instruction  of  parents  in  the 
duties  of  parenthood,  such  supervision  of  the  home  as  is  imperatively  needed, 
l^al  control  of  tenement  houses,  doctors,  and  nurses  trained — ^sympathetic  and 
possessing  authority — supervision  of  food  supplies,  then  fresh  air,  cleanliness, 
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and  room  for  play  in  healthful  and  moral  surroundings.  These  and  more  the 
state  must  provide,  abandoning  all  foolish  notions  of  its  limitations,  when  its 
life  is  at  stake.  For  the  life  of  the  state  is  a  sane,  healthy,  and  moral  citi- 
zenship, and  the  quality  of  citizenship  is  determined  during  the  helpless  years 
spent  by  the  baby  in  the  cradle  and  by  the  toddler  at  his  play. 
If  the  state  is  to  be  saved  it  must  heed  the  cry  of  the  children. 


DISCUSSION 

Ella  Flago  YounGi  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. — ^It  is  difficult}  if  not 
impossible,  to  discuss  the  paper  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  The  p>osi- 
tion  taken  in  the  opening  pages  is  in  accord  with  the  principles  for  which  the  leaders  in 
education  stand  today.  But,  as  the  speaker  explained  his  subject,  he  illustrated  the 
truth  that  it  is  possible  for  one  to  use  the  phraseology  of  advanced  thinking,  and  yet  in 
construing  social  ethics  to  dwell  within  the  confines  of  the  past.  From  this  I  shall  attempt 
to  enforce  one  practical  suggestion. 

It  is  easy  for  you,  the  superintendents  of  schools,  to  indorse  here,  in  this  assembly, 
every  plea  for  generous  provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  yet  participating 
in  the  economic  activities  of  the  state;  but  you  may  find  it  not  easy,  upon  returning  home 
and  confronting  the  opposition  of  the  men  who  control  the  commercial  sentiment  of  the 
community,  to  harmonize  your  enthusiasm  of  this  hour  with  your  timidity  in  advocacy 
of  the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm.  The  question  before  you,  the  superintendents  of  schools, 
is  whether  or  not  you  have  convictions  sufficiently  deep  and  strong,  so  compelling,  that 
you  must  stand  for  well-equipped  schools  in  which  children  shall  be  educated  for  modem 
life,  even  if  that  position  lessens  your  reputation  for  clear  ideas  about  business. 

We  all  know  that  children,  dulled  by  premature  and  long-continued  toil  in  the  fac- 
tories, are  a  menace  to  the  state;  but  have  we  an  abiding  sense  of  the  futility  of  much  that 
is  done  under  the  name  of  educadon  ?  Have  we  a  vivid  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which 
children  come  to  be  dull,  come  to  be  a  menace  to  the  state  ? 

If  children  are  dulled  in  the  schools  by  non-productive,  routine  work  that  fails  to 
arouse  emotions  of  anticipadon  and  satisfaction,  then  the  superintendents  of  schools  may 
speak  the  language  of  advanced  educational  theory,  but  they  are  holding  the  schools  and 
themselves  in  the  confines  of  the  past. 

Miss  Amalie  Hofer,  of  Chicago  Commons. — ^The  framers  of  this  program  have 
evidently  had  in  mind  the  wider  purposes  of  education.  Individuals  have  inaugurated 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  kindred  educational  expansions  until  the  state 
saw  fit  to  take  them  over.  Especially  the  woman,  by  very  virtue  of  her. maternal  nature, 
has  espoused  and  attempted  "the  impossible"  for  her  children.  Where  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  there  was  one  Gertrude,  in  one  forlorn  village  of  Bonnal,  remaking  it  that 
her  children  might  have  a  fair  sanitary  and  moral  chance,  there  are  today  great  organiza- 
tions of  women,  who  do  not  wait  for  school  or  church  or  society  to  inaugurate  such  measures 
as  pure  food,  prevention  of  child-labor,  compulsory  education,  playgrounds,  public  baths, 
etc.,  etc.  These  are  some  of  the  great  educational  movements  which  are  going  on  outside 
of  the  school,  but  which  are  a  logical  expansion  and  sequel  to  all  sound  determinations 
that  children  be  given  a  fair  chance  and  a  square  deal. 

S.  Y.  GttLAN,  Editor  of  The  Western  Teachert  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  application 
of  the  subject  under  discussion  is  found  only  in  the  congested  parts  of  great  cities.  Surely 
everyone  will  admit  that  in  the  worst  portions  of  these  plague  spots  the  child  should  have 
at  least  a  clean  alley  in  which  to  play.  And  when  we  advance  farther,  the  alley  will  expand 
so  as  to  include  shade  trees,  sand  piles,  and  grass  plots;    t  will  develop  into  a  wholesome 
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public  playgpx>\ud.  But  when  these  things  are  suggested  to  the  authorities  they  reply  that 
there  Ls  no  monp.y  for  playgrounds. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  civilization,  such  eleemosynary  efforts  as  are  suggestec^ 
in  the  paper  and  by  the  former  speaker,  together  with  enforced  sanitation  thru  official 
inspection — efforts  to  ameliorate — are  probably  all  that  can  be  undertaken.  But  when 
we  become  wiser,  and  somewhat  more  civilized,  we  shall  look  below  the  surface  and  seek 
to  discover  what  causes  the  slums;  we  shall  no  longer  treat  mere  symptoms,  but  will  diag- 
nose and  treat  the  disease. 

The  land  on  which  the  sl\un  tenements  are  found  is  owned  by  men  vrith  swollen  for- 
tunes. Tax  this  land  to  its  full  rental  value  and  the  slums  will  disappear.  We  shall 
then  have  sanitary  conditions,  and  money  for  public  playgrounds.  The  schools  suffer 
for  the  want  of  money,  and  the  slums  continue  a  growing  menace  because  the  owners  of 
swollen  fortunes — stolen  fortunes — are  the  beneficiaries  of  special  privileges.  And  we 
in  our  simplicity  allow  them  to  hold  these  privileges  untaxed  and  to  practice  their  religion, 
which  is  to  get  all  they  can  and  to  keep  all  they  get  except  those  sums  which  they  use  for 
debauching  public  morals  and  which  we  advertise  under  the  euphemism  of  "gifts  to 
education." 


THE  FINANCIAL  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 

JAMES  H.  ECKELS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COMBfERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK,  CHICAGO 

ILL. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  you  all  something  of  an  apology  for,  when  the  courtesy 
was  done  me  of  inviting  me  to  address  you  upon  this  subject,  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  have  prepared  with  care  an  address  which  I  might  deliver  upon  this 
occasion ;  but,  in  the  multiplicity  of  a  great  many  business  undertakings,  and 
other  things  which  came  to  me,  not  the  least  wearing  of  which  was  the  recent 
death  of  my  father,  I  found  myself  unable  to  do  justice  in  the  way  of  a  written 
address,  and  so  I  am  before  you  without  having  prepared  anything  upon  this 
subject. 

I  hesitated  a  good  deal,  being  engaged  in  the  sordid  occupation  of  handling 
dollars  and  cents,  as  to  whether  or  no  I  should  be  doing  the  cause  of  education 
any  particular  good  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  in  this  day  and  generation 
there  is  some  financial  value  in  being  somewhat  learned  in  the  books  of  art 
and  science  and  agriculture.  I  am  not  sure  but  today  when  public  sentiment 
is  such  that  financial  success  is  considered  a  crime  and  the  accumulation  of 
money  something  to  be  abhorred,  that  if  it  becomes  known  that  men  can 
become  richer  and  more  industrious  and  more  saving  because  they  are  edu- 
cated, public  sentiment  will  put  the  public  school,  and  the  high  school,  and 
the  college  in  the  same  class  with  other  corporations,  and  that  there  will  be 
serious  objection  if  provision  is  made  for  education  which  enables  men  to  live 
well,  make  a  fair  appearance,  now  and  then  give  something  to  a  public  charity 
or  a  public  educational  institution,  and  leave  something  for  their  children. 

If  it  be  true  that  such  is  the  public  sentiment  as  regards  the  result  of  finan- 
cial undertakings,  why  might  it  not  well  be  argued  that  the  thing  which 
enabled  a  man  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but  one  heretofore 
had  grown,  which  enabled  him  to  apply  an  acquired  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
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obtained  from  the  books  in  the  schoob,  which  brought  about  greater  results 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  enabled  him  to  know  more  of  mining  and 
metallurgy  and  all  the  other  things  that  made  it  possible  to  take  greater  wealth 
from  the  earth ;  why,  I  say,  could  it  not  well  be  assumed  that  the  encoiirage- 
ment  of  such  a  thing  resulted  only  in  harm  instead  of  in  good  ?  Or,  in  other 
words,  that  when  educators  had  departed  from  that  which  in  the  earlier  period 
of  educational  undertakings  developed  simply  the  scholastic  side  of  man,  and 
gave  instead  the  industrial  and  commercial  education,  that  they  worked  out 
harm  instead  of  good  to  the  community  ? 

I  trust  I  shall  not  introduce  any  discordant  element  if,  in  line  with  this 
suggestion,  I  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  question  of  swollen  fortunes.  This 
country  within  the  last  two  decades  has  seen  a  progress  so  wonderful  that 
not  alone  our  own  people  but  the  peoples  of  other  nations  have  stood  in 
amazement  at  it.  There  has  been  great  development  in  lines  of  trans- 
portation, in  the  mining  industry,  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  the  marvelous 
advance  of  manufacturing,  in  the  still  more  wonderful  advance  in  scientific 
undertakings,  not  the  least  cause  of  which  has  been  that  from  those  schools 
and  colleges  over  which  you  gentlemen  preside,  has  come  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of  these 
resources  which  heretofore  in  this  country  have  existed,  but  have  not  been 
developed.  And,  as  a  result  of  getting  away,  to  an  extent,  from  the  mere 
scholastic  education,  and  developing  the  practical  side,  making  the  school 
the  place  to  learn  how  to  manufacture,  how  to  apply  science  in  a  practical 
way,  how  to  make  agriculture  a  science  instead  of  a  mere  haphazard  thing — 
because  of  these  reasons  there  has  been  this  wonderful  growth  of  wealth;  and, 
as  a  result  of  it,  men  have  acquired  great  fortunes. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  that  all  those  fortunes  have  been  amassed  honestly,  but 
I  am  here  to  say  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  same  rule  of  honesty 
which  you  gentlemen  apply  in  your  daily  life  has  been  appb'ed  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  them;  and  when  there  is  created,  upon  a  false  basis,  a  false  public 
sentiment  which  without  inquiry  and  without  discrimination  attacks  men 
who  have  obtained  wealth  and  who  are  using  that  wealth  in  a  proper  way, 
public  sentiment  will  be  so  vitiated  that  this  country  must  in  time  com6  to  a 
serious  situation — class  interests  will  be  created  and  class  prejudices  be 
engendered. 

What  the  educator  ought  to  do  in  the  education  of  youth  is  to  teach  without 
a  shadow  of  variableness  or  of  turning  the  ordinary  common  rules  of  common 
honesty;  and,  if  that  honesty  is  taught,  there  never  need  be  a  complaint  of  a 
fortune,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  having  been  accumulated  except  thru 
honest  methods.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  dishonesty  with  an  honest  man. 
And,  whether  that  man  be  poverty-stricken  or  rich  as  Croesus,  he  is  still 
an  honest  man ;  and  if  he  is  a  dishonest  man,  whether  he  have  a  swollen 
fortune  or  be  an  object  of  charitable  indulgence,  he  is  still  a  dishonest  man. 

Patriotism  in  the  country  is  not  the  single  province  of  any  class  or  any 
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creed  or  anj  political  organization.  It  comes  not  thru  wealth,  nor  is  it 
the  outcome  of  poverty.  Truth  and  righteousness  and  the  things  that 
make  up  good  citizenship  may  belong  to  the  scholar  or  to  the  man  of  igno- 
rance, but  they  are  the  common  heritage  of  all  our  people,  irrespective  of 
creed,  or  race,  or  business  undertaking.  What  the  people  of  this  country  at 
this  time  need  most  is  to  learn  the  lesson  that  prejudices  and  indiscriminate 
charges  and  all  the  things  that  make  up  discord  and  discontent  are  working 
a  greater  harm  to  the  people  in  all  their  various  undertakings  than  can  be 
overcome  by  the  results  which  flow  from  such  agitation. 

But  now  to  the  subject.  I  think  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  great  advance 
which  education  has  made  in  this  country  within  the  last  decade  is  an  advance 
along  practical  lines.  An  analysis  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  school  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  it  seems  to  me,  will  demon- 
strate that  it  has  been  of  more  benefit,  especially  in  this  great  western  country 
of  ours,  than  any  other  undertaking  which  the  educator  has  had  in  hand  within 
a  very  long  period  of  time.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  how  I  accounted  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  on  the 
Padflc  Coast,  there  had  been  brought  about  such  a  marked  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interests.  My  reply  was  this:  that,  especially 
since  the  period  of  the  last  financial  depression  in  1893,  there  had  been  a  great 
light  seen  by  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  that  for  that  light  the  educators 
in  our  state  institutions  were  to  a  very  large  degree  responsible.  That  until 
there  was  taught  in  these  institutions  a  scientific  knowledge  of  farming,  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  soil  consisted  of,  of  what  the  soil  was  best  adaptable  to, 
and  the  kindred  things  which  are  essential  to  successful  farming,  the  farmer 
went  at  his  work  in  a  haphazard  way,  planting  a  crop  here  and  a  crop  there, 
without  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  that  particular  crop  was  fitted  for  that 
particular  soil,  and  without  knowing  whether  there  ought  to  be  from  time  to 
time  either  changes  in  the  crop  planted  or  in  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil;  and 
that,  thru  this  schooling,' there  had  come,  as  an  additional  means  of  making 
the  fanner  more  successful,  the  growing  of  a  variety  of  crops. 

I  can  remember,  as  all  of  you  can,  that  in  the  early  days,  for  instance  in 
Kansas  or  in  the  Dakotas,  if  there  was  a  disaster  of  some  kind,  there  was 
absolute  distress  and  poverty  everywhere,  because  the  farmer  had  not  learned 
the  wisdom  of  raising  a  variety  of  things  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a 
single  thing. 

I  gave,  as  another  reason  why  there  was  so  much  wealth  being  produced 
in  the  West,  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  taught  the  science  of  metallurgy  and 
had  applied  chemistry  to  the  mining  of  the  metals,  so  that  ores  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  considered  of  little  or  no  value,  now,  by  the  processes  which 
have  been  applied  thru  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mining,  gained  in  the 
schools,  were  made  of  very  great  value. 

And  so  you  might  take  up  a  great  many  other  educational  benefits  which 
have  come  to  the  practical  business  side  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
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great  amount  of  wealth,  where  heretofore  there  had  been  a  great  amount  of 
poverty.  I  cite  another  instance  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  that  is 
the  perfecting  of  scientific  and  mechanical  inventions  which  have  made  possible 
the  bringing  to  the  arid  parts  of  our  country  the  benefits  of  irrigation ;  where 
water,  heretofore  useless,  has  been  applied  to  land,  heretofore  useless,  until 
you  have  as  a  result  very  great  and  wonderful  agricultural  wealth. 

Then  take  the  question  of  electricity.  Its  application  to  the  art  of  mechan- 
ics has  been  so  very  wonderful  that  it  seems  incredible  to  think  that  only  as 
far  back  as  1876,  when  the  Centennial  was  celebrated  in  Philadelphia,  there 
was  not  an  electric  light  in  that  great  aggregation  of  buildings.  And  then  there 
is  the  other  and  broader  side,  which  is  different  from  the  side  of  mechanics,  or 
of  transportation  or  of  agriculture,  and  that  is  that  it  is  thru  the  schools 
that  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman  are  best  fitted  to  gain  such  a 
knowledge  as  is  essential  to  the  multiplicity  of  undertakings  in  the  business 
world. 

I  once  heard  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton  University,  say  that,  if  he 
were  to  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  the  great  benefit  of  education  as  applied 
to  commercial  or  financial  undertakings,  he  would  say  that  it  gave  the  student 
what  he  termed  "the  traveled  mind;'*  in  other  words,  that  it  gave  him  a 
mind  that  enabled  him  to  lay  hold  on  what  was  being  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  that  it  gave  him  a  mind  that  knew  the  geography  of  the  world; 
that  it  gave  him  a  mind  that  knew  what  was  being  done  by  peoples  of  other 
countries;  that  it  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  what  India  could  produce;  of 
what  South  America  had;  of  what  all  the  European  countries  were  best  fitted 
to  do,  and  what,  in  the  mechanical,  the  business,  and  the  agricultural  world, 
these  people  were  doing ;  and  that,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  business, 
the  affairs  of  the  banker,  the  affairs  of  the  merchant,  the  affairs  of  the  manu- 
facturer, is,  to  my  mind  (apart  from  the  purely  practical  side  of  education) 
the  best  that  it  accomplishes. 

For  he  who  studies  the  conditions  of  this  country  and  other  countries  today 
and  knows  the  kind  of  competition  in  every  line  of  business,  whether  it  be 
banking,  manufacturing,  or  other  imdertakings,  must  have  been  impressed 
with  this  one  thing  more  than  any  other:  that  we  have  reached  a  period  now 
where  we  cannot  succeed  unless  we  have  the  very  best  knowledge  and  the  very 
best  methods  to  apply  to  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  because  this 
is  the  age  of  competition ;  the  age  of  competition  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
have  brains  and  who,  having  those  brains,  know  best  how  to  apply  them  to 
the  hand,  so  that  the  hand  can  accomplish  the  greatest  results  with  the  least 
physical  labor.  It  is  the  age  when  every  man  must  be  alert  both  in  body  and 
in  mind.  It  is  the  age  when  a  man  who  is  extravagant  in  the  work  which  he 
does,  falls  far  behind.  It  is  the  age  when  the  profit  in  business  is  the  doing  of 
the  most  at  the  least  cost,  in  the  most  scientific  way.  It  is  the  age  when  the 
man  who  acquires  a  fortune,  whether  it  be  small  or  swollen,  gets  it  because 
with  the  very  least  amount  of  cost  he  turns  out  the  largest  volume  of  product 
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and  he  finds  bis  profit,  not  in  an  extravagant  price  charged  for  a  single  article, 
but  in  making  that  article  so  he  can  sell  it  at  the  lowest  price,  with  the  least 
profit,  and  sell  the  greatest  number  of  articles  at  such  a  price  that  most  people 
can  buy  them. 

Now  that  is  what  makes  fortunes ;  it  is  not  trickery.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances  it  is  the  application  of  an  acquired  knowledge,  coupled  with 
thrift  and  industry,  and  the  continual  study  of  conditions  here  and  conditions 
elsewhere.  And,  while  here  and  there  there  are  those  who  have  acquired  vast 
amounts  of  money  thru  their  wits  and  not  their  brains,  they  are  so  few  in 
number  that  they  stand  conspicuous  in  the  world  and  are  the  objects  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  part  of  those  who  point  them  out  and  do  not  draw  the  distinction 
that  they  are  the  few  instead  of  the  many  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Tliese  people  who  talk  so  much  of  swollen  fortunes  are  ignorant  of  this 
great  world  of  business,  here  and  elsewhere;  for  I  tell  you  that  were  it  not  that 
honesty  is  the  rule,  that  faith  in  our  brother  man  prevails,  that  absolute  confi- 
dence is  everywhere  shown  in  business,  all  this  vast  complexity  of  exchange  of 
product,  all  this  trusting  one  another,  would  go,  and  we  would  all  be  lost  in  a 
hopeless  vortex  and  abyss  of  disaster. 

I  believe  in  the  honesty  of  men  and  women.  Only  in  such  a  belief  apart 
from  class  prejudice  and  class  hatred  are  you  ever  going  to  have  a  country 
and  a  government  here  worthy  of  your  efforts  as  educators,  and  worthy  to 
be  given  to  the  children  that  are  under  your  charge.  When  you  have  taught 
a  different  doctrine,  when  you  have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  coming 
generation  that  the  mass  of  men  are  dishonest  and  the  mass  of  women 
encourage  them  in  it,  you  have  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  this 
republic  of  which  you  boast. 

What  ought  to  be  taught  is  to  flay  the  dishonest  man  and  drive  him  from 
public  and  private  place.  But,  in  teaching  that,  use  the  discriminating  mind; 
know  your  facts,  study  well  your  case  before  you  undertake  to  apply  the  lash, 
for  it  is  better  that  ninety  and  nine  guilty  men  should  go  un whipped  of  justice 
than  that  a  single  honest  man  should  be  held  up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn. 

I  am  no  pessimist,  and  in  an  optimistic  view  I  have  always  believed ;  but 
I  tell  you  that  if  the  public  mind  of  today,  fostered  by  unthinking  prejudice, 
fed  upon  class  hatred,  continues,  and  men  do  not  get  back  to  their  second 
sober  sense,  this  boasted  prosperity  which  is  ours  and  which  exists,  this  doing 
of  good  upon  the  part  of  so  many,  must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end.  We  will 
find  ourselves  instead  of  an  object  of  great  pride  and  an  object  of  great  envy, 
a  nation  that  will  invite  conuniseration.  There  is  no  room  in  America  for  any 
class  distinction  or  any  class  prejudice,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  it,  and  the 
sooner  we  practice  it,  and  the  sooner  we  are  again  true  to  the  earlier  traditions 
of  the  republic  and  the  things  that  made  this  republic  great,  the  sooner  we 
will  be  freed  from  things  which  annoy  and  which  fret  and  which  destroy. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  but  that  out  of  some  of  this  agitation  which  we  have 
seen  has  come  much,  and  will  come  much,  of  public  good ;  but  I  am  here  to  say 
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that  the  agitator  alone  cannot  make  a  country  great,  and  that  common-sense 
is  never  so  necessary  as  when  agitation  is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  was  once 
said  by  John  Stuart  Mills,  who  was  as  great  a  political  economist  as  ever 
held  a  pen  in  hand  or  taught  the  doctrines  of  political  economy,  when  to 
his  attention  was  called  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  in  a 
serious  situation  because  of  some  great  agitation  which  was  going  on,  that  he 
had  noticed  this  agitation,  that  he  had  studied  it,  and  that  he  had  studied 
thruout  the  whole  period  of  their  national  existence  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  that,  while  it  was  disturbing,  he  had  not  lost  faith  in  them, 
because  as  the  result  of  that  study  he  saw  this:  that  many  times  the  American 
people  were  upon  the  verge  of  doing  a  very  foolish  thing  but  always  at  the 
critical  time  the  common-sense  and  the  common  honesty  of  the  people  asserted 
itself;  the  wrong  thing  was  put  down  and  the  right  thing  prevailed. 

And  so,  strong  in  that  same  belief,  with  full  confidence  in  the  American 
people's  common  honesty  and  common-sense,  we  can  have  full  faith  that  even 
in  the  midst  of  great  agitation,  where  discrimination  is  lacking,  lacking  both 
in  respect  of  honesty  and  because  of  demagoguery,  that  in  the  end  the  thing 
will  work  itself  out;  the  right  will  prevail  and  the  wrong  will  be  put  down. 
But  the  strongest  element  in  it  all  is  the  element  controlled  by  the  educator 
who  in  his  keeping  has  the  youth  of  the  country,  whose  minds  are  open  and 
receptive  to  the  truth,  whose  minds,  too,  are  alike  receptive  to  error;  who 
take  their  teaching  unquestioned,  almost,  from  you  who  educate  them  and 
for  whose  success  in  life,  success  in  morals,  and  success  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  as  citizens,  you  share  the  responsibility  equally  with  the  home, 
and  if  that  responsibility  is  properly  met  I  have  no  fear  that  in  the  future  the 
history  of  this  country  will  continue  great  and  the  achievements  of  this  govern- 
ment glorious. 

SHOULD  THE  SCHOOL  ATTEMPT  THE  CIRCLE  OF  THE 

CHILD'S  TRAINING  OR  ADDRESS  ITSELF  TO 

THE  SCHOOL  SEGMENT? 

LAWTON  B.  EVANS,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Supposing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  circle  of  the  child's  training, 
what  are  its  segments  ?  Evidently,  the  first  and  most  significant  is  that  por- 
tion of  his  life  when,  as  infant  or  child,  he  is  altogether  under  the  influence  of 
his  home  surroundings  and  of  his  young  playmates.  Unquestionably  he  receives 
impressions  and  directions  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual,  that  endure  for 
life,  some  of  which  should  endure  and  some  of  which  should  be  modified  or 
changed  entirely. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  influences  a  child  is  bom  with  and  lives 
under  to  the  time  he  enters  school  will  persist.  If  the  home  life  is  wholesome 
and  co-operative  it  will  probably  remain  so.  If  the  home  life  is  unwholesome 
and  antagonistic  it  will  probably  remain  so.    The  fact  that  a  child  starts  to 
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school  when  he  is  seven  years  of  age  does  not  alter  or  modify  his  home  condi- 
tions. He  enters  the  segment  of  another  influence,  but  carries  with  him  the 
modifying  conditions  that  have  controlled  him  in  his  primary  years.  Those 
modifying  conditions  continue  to  delight  or  perplex  the  teacher  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  next  year  of  the  child's  training. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  education,  when  a  child  entered  school,  his 
purpose  was  to  learn  how  to  read,  how  to  spell,  how  to  write,  how  to  calculate, 
and  to  acquire  the  simple  facts  of  history  and  geography.  It  was  all  mechanics, 
withdrawn  from  life  entirely,  and  his  education  was  indeed  a  simple  segment 
in  his  experience.  When  he  left  school  he  knew  a  good  many  things  and  was 
fairly  capable  of  learning  how  to  do  a  good  many  other  things,  but  his  school 
life  had  to  be  welded  to  his  after-life  by  a  fierce  heat  of  adjustment,  and  often 
the  welding  was  difficult  and  inseciu-e. 

Nowadays  we  are  trying  to  think  differently,  and  instead  of  regarding 
school  life  as  a  segment  of  life,  it  is  rather  a  condition  of  life.  It  is  all  of  life 
that  is  suited  to  a  child  of  school  years.  At  home  he  should  have  had  all  of 
life  that  he  could  understand  as  an  infant,  and  now  at  school  he  undertakes  all 
of  life  in  the  many  phases  that  he  can  appreciate. 

In  this  view  there  is  no  school  segment,  as  separate  from  other  segments 
in  the  circle  of  his  years,  but  there  is  a  school  ingredient  that  enters  with  other 
ingredients  to  make  up  the  man;  there  is  a  school  influence  which  added  to 
other  influences  makes  up  his  character;  there  is  a  school  element  that  com- 
bines with  other  elements  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the  man. 

If  we  should  adhere  to  the  school  segment,  what  would  we  do?  We 
would  teach  a  child  to  read,  and  then  leave  him  to  read  anything  or  nothing. 
We  would  teach  him  to  write  a  good  hand,  spell  some  long  and  hard  words, 
parse  or  diagram  intricate  sentences,  and  leave  him  vacant  as  to  how  to  put  all 
these  together  in  his  own  composition.  We  would  teach  him  to  solve  puzzling 
problems  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline,  and  leave  him  unrelated  to  the 
world  of  business,  and  he  could  recite  many  long  and  needless  facts  in  history 
and  geography.  Indeed  he  would  be  a  small  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge, 
much  of  which  he  would  forget,  with  the  student  habit  so  fixed  upon  him  as  to 
find  himself  out  of  adjustment  with  and  rejected  by  the  world  of  affairs,  unless, 
as  happens  generally,  his  own  good  sense  remains  intact  and  he  learns  out  of 
school  the  very  things  he  needs  to  learn  in  school. 

I  really  believe  that  the  best  thought  of  the  profession  urges  the  breaking 
away  from  that  mechanical  perfection  in  which  pupils  do  startling  things 
from  memory  and  perform  prodigies  of  work  that  the  successfid  man  com- 
placently applauds  as  beyond  him.  Instead  of  this  the  thought  of  the  hour  is 
to  have  a  child  related  in  his  work  and  enterprise  to  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
natural,  mechanical,  financial,  governmental,  spiritual,  cultural. 

This  interest  should  be  a  child's  interest  and  the  problems  that  he  solves 
should  be  a  child's  problem,  but  they  sweep  the  whole  field  of  life's  experience, 
and,  though  the  detail  of  a  man's  thought  and  power  is  impossible,  yet  the 
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main  facts  are  there,  and  the  wide-eyed  boy  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
world's  work  and  longs  to  take  a  part  in  it  and  be  of  it;  and  the  real  school 
will  some  day  emerge  from  the  confusion  of  the  modern  curriculum  and  will 
show  a  child  how  things  are  done — ^a  lesson  that  the  world  has  learned  through 
bitter  centuries. 

And  so  we  are  trying  not  merely  to  teach  a  child  to  read,  but  to  give  him  the 
uplift  gained  by  an  insight  into  the  great  literature  of  the  world.  Reading 
assumes  a  spiritual  aspect,  rather  than  a  mechanical  one,  and  we  strive  for 
intellectual  appreciation  and  sympathy  with  what  is  best,  rather  than  for  glib 
rendering  of  hard  extracts.  The  age  for  puzzle-problems  is  passing,  and  we 
teach  how  the  business  of  the  world  is  done  and  what  business  is  done.  Mere 
parsing  is  no  longer  considered  good  grammar  teaching,  but  good  speaking  and 
correct  sentence  making  is  more  valuable.  It  is  better  to  make  good  sentences 
of  our  own  than  parse  those  of  others.  Content  is  greater  than  form.  It  is 
of  more  value  to  write  a  good  thing  in  a  fairly  legible  hand  than  it  is  to  copy 
a  good  thing  in  perfect  penmanship.  We  are  studying  natural  forces  and 
facts  at  first  hand,  are  working  out  the  problems  of  manual  expression  and  of 
homekeeping,  rather  than  reading  about  them  in  dull  books.  This  is  a  school 
age  of  acts  rather  than  facts. 

In  all  this  we  are  not  necessarily  adding  to  the  burden  of  our  curriculum, 
but  we  are  leaving  undone  many  of  the  needless  things  we  once  did,  and  are 
relating  all  the  other  things  in  such  a  way  tljat  each  study  supplements  and 
supports  the  other.  The  curriculum  then  becomes  one  thing  instead  of  many 
things.  It  is  presented  to  a  child  in  the  way  it  comes  to  him  in  life,  and  school 
goes  on  outside  the  room  as  well  as  inside.  In  this  larger  sense  the  school 
interprets  and  explains  life  as  it  is  going  on  all  aroimd  us — the  business  life, 
the  social  life,  the  spiritual  Ufe,  the  life  of  the  natural  world  as  modified  by 
man's  need  and  enterprise.  Then  when  a  boy  finds  himself  out  of  school  he 
finds  the  world  ready  for  him  and  himself  ready  for  the  world. 

Nor  need  we  expect  to  teach  a  child  many  things  as  compared  with  what 
he  will  afterwards  learn.  We  can  but  give  him  a  glimpse  into  literature, 
science,  history,  art,  and  the  world's  affairs.  If  he  desires  to  learn  more  of 
any  one  department  there  are  the  colleges,  universities,  special  schools,  and 
the  apprenticeship  of  the  world  itself.  We  are  foolish  to  attempt  to  make 
experts  in  a  dozen  different  things.  In  the  lower  schools  it  becomes  a  mental 
and  moral  question,  and  the  child's  attitude  toward  all  things  is  more  impor- 
tant than  his  aptitude  in  one  thing.  It  will  be  a  happy  relief  to  the  children 
when  teachers  cease  to  cram  it  in,  and  the  old  nursery  measures  of  ordering 
the  innocents  to  shut  their  eyes  and  swallow  are  abandoned. 

The  burden  of  school  teaching  today  is  not  the  enlarged  and  enriched 
curriculum,  but  it  is  the  senseless  grind  of  many  different  and  imrelated  facts 
which  are  taught  as  facts  and  not  as  forces.  It  is  the  restricted  teacher  bound 
to  the  text  and  the  required  course  for  the  year  and  the  examination  questions. 
It  is  the  long,  dull  page  about  nothing  in  particular.    What  wonder  that  some 
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schools  are  prisons  when  there  is  no  view  of  life,  and  some  teachers  but  jailers 
and  task  masters?  Real  teaching  puts  the  child  in  the  center  of  the  circle 
of  the  world's  interest,  and  shows  him  the  great  machinery  in  motion  all 
around  him.  He  catches  glimpses  of  every  phase  of  life,  chooses  his  lot,  and 
prepares  himself  for  his  destiny. 

George  William  Curtis,  in  Prue  and  /,  said  of  his  education:  "My  father 
sent  me  to  a  schoolteacher  and  I  found  him  a  rag;  he  sent  me  to  another  and 
I  saw  in  him  only  a  ferrule;  he  sent  me  to  still  another  that  I  found  to  be  a 
well  of  deep,  cool  water,  and,  looking  in  one  day,  I  saw  the  stars. " 


ADMITTING  THAT  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  DEFECTIVE,  WHO  IS 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS? 

PAYSON  SMITH,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  AUBURN,  BftAINE 

Whatever  claims  we  may  make  for  the  institution  of  the  public  school  we 
cannot  quite  justify  the  one  that  it  is  a  divine  institution. 

Indeed  it  is  a  very  himian  one,  constructed  by  human  hands  and  directed 
by  human  brains,  and  because  this  institution  is  so  constructed  and  so  directed 
it  must  suffer  from  defects — the  defects  that  are  inseparable  from  the  human 
qualities  of  its  originators  and  its  directors.  And  the  defects  of  this  institution 
cannot  always  be  those  well-defined,  clearly  marked  defects  which  are  to  be 
readily  detached  from  the  mass  of  excellences  with  which  they  are  connected ; 
indeed  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  secure  an  agreement  as  to  whether  a  defect  in 
the  schools  is  a  defect — so  soon  as  you  prove  absolutely  that  it  is  one  someone 
else  makes  entirely  clear  that  it  is  a  positive  virtue. 

Therefore  it  is  no  easy  task  to  discuss  the  defects  of  the  schools  in  a  twenty- 
five  minute  paper — ^not  easy,  unless  you  remind  me  that  any  superintendent  of 
schools  who  has  not  been  told  by  his  patrons  of  enough  defects  in  their  schools — 
and  all  owing  to  him — to  stock  a  paper  many  times  that  length,  must  be 
without  sufi&dent  experience  to  justify  his  attempting  the  task. 

However,  I  do  not  understand  that  you  will  expect  me  to  refer  to  the  every- 
day defects  in  the  schools.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  know  that  children 
can't  spell  as  well  as  they  used  to  spell,  that  only  about  one  in  a  hundred  can 
add  and  subtract  with  the  facility  of  our  fathers  when  they  were  boys,  and  that 
the  schoob  are  weakened  and  vitiated  by  all  the  frills,  fancies,  and  fol-de-rols 
which  our  hard-headed  ancestors  would  have  ridden  out  of  school  on  the  same 
rail  with  the  teacher  who  had  dared  to  introduce  them.  Passing  over  these 
commonplace  defects  then,  may  I  address  myself  to  certain  general  conditions 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  our  attention  ? 

One  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  modern  school  lies  in  its  failure  to 
serve  the  individual.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  dealing  with  children 
in  the  aggregate  instead  of  with  the  child  as  an  individual  being.  In  the 
recent  years  which  have  seen  rapid  urban  growth  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
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rapidly  increasing  numbers.  In  disposing  of  numbers  modem  system  came  to 
our  rescue,  and  we  found  that  we  could  meet  our  new  difficulties  by  creating 
classes  or  groups  arranged  according  to  age,  or  size,  or  supposed  advancement 
in  certain  leading  subjects. 

Modem  system  helped  us  further  by  devising  courses  of  study  to  be  admin- 
istered in  sections,  so  much  a  year  to  each  of  the  groups  it  had  helped  us  to 
arrange,  and  it  gave  us  still  more  aid  when  it  provided  certain  methods  to  be 
employed  each  year  for  the  administering  of  each  year's  quota  to  each  year's 
class  or  group;  and  thus  was  created  our  modem  grade-system  of  schools. 

The  material,  however,  for  whose  benefit  this  system  was  to  be  conducted 
is  by  no  means  as  uniform  as  the  system  itself.  Drawn  from  all  races,  from 
all  strata  of  society,  from  all  conditions  and  customs  of  living,  representing  all 
sorts  and  varieties  of  natural  and  acquired  tastes,  talents,  and  capacities,  the 
teacher  is  confronted  n(5t  only  with  the  task  of  molding  out  of  the  mass  a 
citizenship  of  a  worthy  type,  but,  as  well,  that  of  fitting  each  individual  for  the 
place  for  whose  work  he  is  best  adapted. 

In  certain  phases  of  work  our  mass  teaching  has  been  a  success.  We  have 
settled  upon  certain  broad  foundations  which  must  be  laid  for  all  other  educa- 
tion and  we  are  accomplishing  certain  large  results  with  much  credit.  How 
much  is  to  be  done  now,  however,  in  the  way  of  making  this  school  system  of 
ours  fit  the  child  rather  than  the  child  fit  the  system  is  apparent  to  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  note  the  annual  falling  by  the  wayside  of  the  thousands  of 
children  who  cannot  be  cmshed  into  compliance  with  the  terms  offered  by  a 
cast-iron  school  system.  This  course  of  study  we  have  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  indeterminate  individual  whom  we  call  the  "average  child;" 
these  methods  of  teaching  we  have  devised  to  meet  the  supposed  intelligence, 
intuition,  reason,  and  judgment  of  this  same  "average  child,"  and  we  have 
given  the  former  by  means  of  the  latter  to  all  children,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  our  so-called  average  child  is  after  all  a  composite  child  of  the  imagination 
and  no  real  child  of  flesh  and  blood  that  was  ever  seen. 

While  this  defect  which  we  are  considering  is  due  in  a  measure  to  the 
extreme  to  which  system  has  been  carried,  it  is  likewise  due  in  part  to  a  false 
notion  which  many  of  our  people,  including  some  teachers,  hold  regarding  the 
office  of  education.  The  idea  has  obtained  that  the  public  school,  as  well  as 
other  educational  institutions,  exists  for  the  chief  and  nearly  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  knowledge.  The  larger  office  of  education  is  not  to  give  knowledge ; 
it  is  to  develop  power.  Galileo  well  said,  "You  cannot  teach  a  man  an)rthing ; 
you  can  only  help  him  to  find  it  within  himself. " 

We  have  spent  and  we  are  still  spending  so  much  time  and  energy  in 
teaching  facts  that  we  are  neglecting  that  other  more  important  duty,  which 
is  to  help  children  to  find  themselves,  to  know  and  to  use  the  power  that  in 
them  lies.  The  value  of  a  school  system  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  multi- 
tude of  things  a  child  must  learn  under  it;  rather  is  it  measured  by  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether,  from  the  multitude  of  its  offerings,  he  can  find  the  things 
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few  or  many,  which  will  meet  his  needs.  We  are  agreed  that  the  subjects 
which  we  use  as  a  medium  for  the  educational  process  may  be  wisely  or  un- 
wisely selected  from  the  view-point  of  the  mass.  Is  it  not  possible  also  from 
the  view-point  of  the  individual  that  this  selection  presents  a  question  to  be 
answered  with  equal  care  ?  That  which  will  provide  just  the  right  mental  stim- 
ulus for  one  child  may  not  be  at  all  the  thing  necessary  for  another.  To  direct 
any  other  than  individual  treatment  is  hardly  less  foolish  than  would  be  the  act 
of  a  physician  who  should  order  for  all  his  patients  the  same  kind  of  medicine, 
regardless  of  the  ailments  he  is  cvuing,  or  the  constitutions  of  his  several 
patients. 

We  have  been  much  concerned  of  late  regarding  the  abnormal  child.  We 
have  awakened  to  our  duty  to  the  child  to  whom  Nature  has  apparentiy  been 
unkind.  We  are  appreciating  the  extent  of  our  obligation  to  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  the  mental  defective,  and  the  moral  delinquent.  This 
awakening  has  come  none  too  early.  But  while  we  are  considering  all  these 
cases  who  can  say  that  he  has  ever  had  to  do  with  any  child  so  absolutely 
normal,  so  evenly  developed,  that  he  presented  no  peculiarity  nor  weakness  ? 
When  we  shall  have  builded  institutions  in  every  state  and  in  every  large  city 
for  those  classes  of  children  whom  the  public  school  cannot  possibly  serve, 
there  will  yet  remain  that  vast  majority  of  children  who  present  ordinary 
peculiarities  and  deficiencies  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  because  they  happen 
to  be  so  slight  as  to  afford  no  justification  for  placing  the  children  in  special 
schools.  In  other  words  it  will  still  be  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  treat 
as  individuals  the  children  who  attend  it. 

If  our  schools  are  to  meet  this  demand  then  must  our  courses  of  study  be 
framed  so  that  in  them  will  be  found  those  things  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
all  children;  our  programs  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  teacher  to  meet  her  pupils  individually,  and  we  must  cease  to 
hold  in  sacred  regard  a  system  which  is  so  systematic  that  it  will  neither 
break  nor  bend. 

If  this  school  system  of  ours  is  maintained  for  the  child  shall  we  not  adapt 
it  to  his  needs  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
child  is  created  to  feed  the  system,  then  must  we  not  expect  the  continuance 
of  present  results,  the  casting  out  of  multitudes  who  cannot  be  made  over  to 
meet  its  requirements  ?  The  advance  made  in  recent  years  in  methods  of 
class  instruction  has  been  notable.  I  believe  it  requires  no  seer  to  prophesy 
that  in  the  years  that  are  just  ahead  our  greatest  advance  is  to  be  in  making 
the  public  school  a  more  efficient  instrument  in  bringing  the  individual  into 
his  own  inheritance. 

From  the  defect  which  I  have  just  named  to  the  next  one  in  my  list  is  a 
logical  step.  The  principle  which  has  been  mentioned  is  as  applicable  to 
communities  as  it  is  to  persons.  In  the  matter  of  laying  educational  plans  it 
is  possible  to  err  in  the  too  close  imitation  of  others,  commendable  in  them- 
selves but  impossible  of  adaptation  to  the  schools  with  which  we  have  to  do. 
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It  is  certainly  both  natural  and  desirable  that  leadership  be  acknowledged  and 
that  we  be  ready  to  follow  those  whose  rarer  knowledge  and  keener  insight 
make  clear  the  pathway  before  us.  Yet  every  superintendent  knows  that  the 
same  method  of  teaching  wiU  not  always  meet  the  same  degree  of  success 
in  the  corresponding  rooms  of  the  same  building,  to  say  nothing  of  the  different 
schools  of  the  same  town  or  city.  The  principle  holds  even  in  the  broadest 
way.  A  scheme  which  works  in  New  England  may  not  be  practicable  in  the 
South,  nor  may  the  one  which  is  practicable  in  New  York  be  equally  so  in 
Chicago.  What  is  true  of  communities  is  likewise  true  of  various  types  of 
school.  May  I  illustrate  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  two  types  of  school 
which  we  see,  the  one  in  the  city  and  the  other  in  the  country  ?  With  the 
rapid  centralization  of  population,  with  the  creation  of  the  new  and  fascinating 
problems  of  city  schools,  with  the  larger  funds  at  the  disposal  of  dty  directors, 
it  has  been  natural  that  a  preponderating  attention  should  have  been  given  to 
city  schools.  While  this  condition  has  prevailed,  the  country  school  has  either 
been  overlooked  or  it  has  been  made  to  depend  for  its  advancement  upon  such 
points  as  it  could  gather  from  the  experiments  tried  in  dty  schools.  The 
result  has  been  that  improvements  in  the  country  schools  have  been  attempted 
along  lines  similar  to  those  successfully  tried  in  dty  schools.  But  this  effort 
to  improve  the  rural  school  by  imitation  of  a  school  created  to  serve  a  totally 
different  type  of  community  has  been  accompanied  with  small  profit  to  the 
former.  Much  of  the  work  done  in  rural  schools  has  been  actually  subversive 
of  the  best  interests  of  country  children.  They  have  been  educated  away 
from  the  farms,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  country  and  its  life,  until  for  self- 
preservation's  and  happiness'  sake  they  have  fled  to  the  dty  in  order  to  find 
there  the  only  places  for  which  their  education  had  prepared  them. 

The  future  development  of  the  country  school  is  to  lie  along  new  lines. 
It  will  make  use  of  the  material  that  lies  close  at  hand;  its  curriculum  will 
include  those  subjects  of  interest  to  the  country  child ;  its  methods  will  con-r 
form  to  its  means;  it  will  promote  those  forms  of  manual  training  natural  and 
indigenous  to  country  life — ^and  it  will  be  worthier  of  respect  for  being  itself 
rather  than  a  weak  imitation  of  a  town  school.  The  prindple  dted  is  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  different  towns  and  cities.  The  school  system  of  any 
town  or  city  exists  in  a  measure  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  community  which 
creates  and  supports  it,  and  it  may  lose  its  chief  value  in  the  attempt  to  model 
too  closely  after  other  towns  not  similarly  placed.  Just  as  the  individual 
teacher  has  methods  which  she  uses  with  peculiar  success  and  has  character- 
istics which  are  reflected  in  her  school,  so  will  each  school  bear  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  And  in  a  larger  way  should  all  the  schools  of  a  town  bear  essen- 
tial characteristics  which  will  stamp  them  and  hold  them  together  as  the 
individual  system  created  for,  by,  and  of  the  people  for  whose  welfare  it  was 
constructed  and  is  run. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  school  work  is  cramping  and  narrowing  in  its  effects. 
If  this  is  true  of  your  school  work  or  of  mine  is  it  not  because  we  keep  too 
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dose  to  the  lines  of  convention  and  tradition,  because  we  follow  too  slavishly 
what  others  have  planned,  and  allow  to  ourselves  too  little  of  that  freedom  of 
action  which  is  the  saving  grace  of  any  employment  ? 

A  current  criticism  of  the  modem  school  is  that  it  crowds  too  much  work 
upon  the  child,  that  it  requires  more  work  of  him  than  is  consistent  with 
mastery  and  thoroness,  and  because  I  believe  this  criticism  is  in  a  certain 
way  well  grounded  I  am  naming  it  as  the  third  defect  in  the  schools. 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  comparison  regarding  efficiency 
the  schook  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  related  to  other  professions  or 
industries.  The  physician's  patient  improves  and  gets  well,  or  grows  worse 
and  dies;  the  lawyer's  case  is  passed  on  by  judge  and  jury  and  a  decision  is 
reached.  They  know  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded.  The  manu- 
facturer, whether  of  shoes,  watches,  furniture,  or  what  not,  can  go  at  once  to 
his  finished  product  and  can  make  an  immediate  decision  regarding  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  workmen.  Point  by  point  he  can  compare  it  with  past  product 
and  determine  at  once  whether  there  has  been  progress  and  improvement. 
Not  so  of  the  schools,  however.  The  efficiency  of  our  present-day  school 
system,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  finally  judged  until  its  product  has  not  only 
taken  its  place  in  the  world  but  until  it  has  been  in  that  place  long  enough  to 
have  accomplished  something.  The  custom,  so  general,  of  judging  the  schools 
by  comparing  the  work  of  children  with  the  alleged  work  of  their  parents  at  a 
corresponding  age  is  as  unfair  to  the  schools  as  it  is  to  the  children  themselves. 
In  the  experimentation  which  is  inseparable  from  progress  in  education  and 
which  must,  it  is  true,  be  based  in  part  on  theory,  it  is  impossible  that  some 
mistakes  should  not  be  made;  but  to  infer  that  such  experimentation,  because 
it  involves  change,  is  productive  of  harm  is  to  deny  the  advantages  of  study, 
investigation,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Therefore  as  much  of  this  complaint 
as  issues  from  dissatisfaction  with  new  subjects  coming  into  the  course  of  study 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  There  is  no  need  for  an  apologist  for 
the  introduction  into  the  schools  of  any  subject  which  a  study  of  the  needs  of 
children,  the  changing  conditions  of  life,  or  the  ends  of  education  clearly 
make  necessary.  However,  when  a  study  or  a  portion  of  a  study  remains  in 
the  school  after  its  lack  of  value  is  apparent,  then  there  is  a  need  for  apology. 

The  overcrowding  in  the  schools  is  due  to  three  things;  (i)  to  our  notion 
that  every  child  must  take  all  parts  of  all  the  work  offered,  regardless  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  need.  To  this  I  have  already  referred.  (2)  It  is  due  to 
a  certain  Chinese  characteristic  of  our  people  which  insists  that  whatever  the 
past  generations  had,  educationally  speaking,  must  go  into  the  training  of  the 
present  one.  There's  many  a  farmer  who  improves  his  farming  methods 
every  year  who  would  apparently  have  us  believe  he  would  like  his  boy  to  be 
educated  by  exactly  the  same  methods  used  on  him  twenty-five  years  ago. 

We  cling  to  those  things  which  heredity  and  tradition  have  made  dear. 
And  because  tradition  says  study  arithmetic  nine  years  from  notation  and 
numeration  thru  partial  pa3rments  and  cube  root  and  mensuration,  then 
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arithmetic  so  administered  it  must  be.  Conservative  public  opinion,  itself  the 
severest  critic  of  overcrowding,  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  condition  it 
deplores.  And  the  third  cause  of  overcrowding  lies  in  the  domination  of  the 
lower  schools  by  the  classical  colleges.  The  "college  trust,"  if  I  may  apply 
a  term  so  commercial  to  an  institution  so  literary,  attempts  to  determine  the 
limits  of  education,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  all  the  schools  leading  to  it.  So 
much  mathematics  and  of  just  this  kind;  so  much  English  and  of  just  these 
authors;  so  much  history  and  in  portions  of  just  so  many  hours.  By  meeting 
these  requirements  and  these  only,  admission  to  the  college  precincts  may  be 
gained.  In  the  great  majority  of  towns  and  cities  the  only  practical  way  of 
meeting  the  requirements  is  adopted,  and  the  course  of  study  is  framed  for  the 
whole  number  of  students  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  few  for  whom  the  colleges 
have  prescribed. 

In  the  state  of  Maine  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools,  and 
the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  follow  chiefly  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  classical  college.  In  that  state  the  leading  industries  are  manufacturing 
and  farming,  and  unless  you  consider  commercial  courses  in  some  way  related 
to  the  former  and  physics  and  chemistry  to  the  latter,  then  in  all  those  two 
hundred  and  fifty  schools  there  is  no  subject  referring  directly  to  the  interests 
I  have  mentioned. 

If  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  to  serve  the  people  better, 
then  must  the  colleges  make  a  more  careful  study  of  the  demands  which  are 
being  made  in  other  directions  on  the  lower  schools  and  adapt  their  own 
requirements  to  meet  them. 

There  is  a  class  of  defects  in  education,  usually  set  down  by  the  unthinking 
as  defects  in  the  public  schoob,  the  responsibility  for  which  must,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  placed  at  other  doors.  There  is  a  current  notion  that  the  whole  work 
of  education  must  be  attended  to  by  the  schools.  It  has  been  overlooked  that 
two  other  great  and  important  institutions  have  their  duty  to  perform  for  the 
young  as  well  as  has  the  school.  The  tendency  to  force  upon  the  school  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  of  the  home,  for  example,  is  dangerous  to 
the  school,  to  the  home,  and  to  the  child.  Among  all  the  institutions  of  the 
world  none  is  to  be  compared  in  its  possibilities  to  the  home. 

The  church  holding  on  high  the  standard  of  the  cross  and  pointing  out 
the  higher  life  has  indeed  been  a  powerful  factor  in  human  progress;  govern- 
ments climbing  century  after  century  to  higher  ideals  have  secured  for  man- 
kind larger  freedom  and  broader  rights;  educational  institutions  seeking  the 
pathway  of  truth  have  blazed  the  way  to  enlightenment  and  to  wisdom;  fra- 
ternal organizations  have  linked  human  hearts  in  brotherly  affection  and  they 
have  cemented  the  social  bonds  of  the  world.  But  permit  me  to  say  that  not 
one  of  these  alone  nor  all  of  them  together  has  ever  taken  the  place  or  ever 
can  take  the  place  of  the  home.  In  it  the  sacred  obligations  of  religion  find 
their  truest  expression.  By  means  of  its  association,  government  teaches  its 
first  lesson  of  obedience,  and  the  rights  of  others  receive  their  first  recognition. 
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There  self-sacrifice  and  affection  find  their  finest  opportunity.  In  it  educa- 
tion begins,  to  the  perpetuity  of  it  education  must  tend,  and  without  it  educa- 
tion would  not  be  worth  while. 

Some  of  the  greatest  moral  lessons  life  has  to  teach  must  be  taught  in  the 
home.  Loyalty,  honor,  courtesy,  self-reliance,  self-control,  respect  for  law,  and 
obedience  to  authority,  these  are  some  of  the  things  that  cannot  be  taught  by 
the  school  alone;  and  when  I  hear  the  criticism  that  our  schools  are  defective 
because  they  do  not  teach  these  things,  then  I  am  inclined  to  answer  that 
others  than  the  schook  must  answer  in  part  for  the  defect.  I  have  small 
sympathy  with  the  claim  that  our  schook  are  defective  on  the  moral  side.  If 
it  be  true  that  education  as  a  whole  does  less  for  children  than  it  ought,  then  I 
believe  the  school  must  not  be  made  to  shoulder  more  than  its  share  of  the 
responisibility.  Pink  teas  and  Browning  clubs  are  responsible  for  more  child 
neglect  than  are  the  teachers  and  the  public  schools.  Again,  we  hear  that 
modem  education  does  too  littie  for  the  child's  religious  training.  If  this  is 
so,  shall  the  public  school  bear  the  entire  blame,  or  is  it  possible  that  the  church 
has  a  duty  to  perform?  I  am  ready  to  agree  that  the  public  school  may 
properly  give  more  attention  than  it  now  does  to  Bible  literature  and  Bible 
history — ^that  both  are  of  too  great  value  as  literature  and  as  history  to  be 
left  out  of  the  courses  in  these  subjects.  But  this  does  not  by  any  means 
indicate  religious  training.  Teaching  these  things  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  strengthening  of  a  strong  religious  faith  as  teaching  technical  morals 
bears  to  making  a  boy  good.  The  training  of  the  child  into  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  can  be  done  by  the  home  and  church  alone,  and  such  training  will 
follow  when  these  two  appreciate  their  obligation  and  their  opportunity. 
Whatever  our  faith  we, must  admire  that  loyalty  and  devotion  which  the 
Catholic  church  pays  to  childhood.  She  watches  her  children  and  she  claims 
them  for  her  own.  Let  all  the  churches  write  into  their  creeds  a  belief  in 
childhood  and  its  right  to  a  spiritual  training,  and  there  will  be  no  failure  of 
modem  education  on  the  religious  side. 

From  relijgion  to  politics  may  be  a  far  cry,  but  I  cannot  close  this  paper 
without  a  brief  reference  to  those  unfortunate  defects  in  our  schools  which  are 
caused  by  professional  politics.  The  person  who  seeks  to  promote  his  power 
by  the  multiplication  of  wires  he  can  pull,  by  the  amount  of  patronage  he  can 
dispense,  by  the  sums  of  money  he  can  expend,  by  the  opportunity  to  play  to 
the  great  galleries  for  applause,  has  unhappily  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  offered  by  the  public-school  system  for  doing  these  things.  The 
political  boss  who  has  invaded  and  perverted  every  other  branch  of  public 
service  has  not  been  deterred  from  invading  even  that  branch  which  has  in 
charge  the  training  of  the  youth.  The  forms  in  which  this  insidious  foe  to 
good  schools  does  his  work  hardly  need  description.  He  breaks  down  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  contracts  which  build  the  schoolhouses,  in  the 
purchases  which  supply  and  equip  them,  in  the  unseating  of  competent 
teachers,  in  the  promotion  of  undeserving  ones,  and  in  the  silencing  for  party 
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reasons  of  the  persons  whose  voices  should  be  influential  for  better  things. 
The  evil  lifts  itself  as  well  against  the  high  official  who  gives  years  of  eminent 
service  as  against  the  obscure  teacher  who  goes  down  before  pull  and 
favoritism. 

I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  consider  what  we  may  call  the  political  interests  of  the  schools.  Under  our 
present  representative  form  of  government  our  schools  are  presumably  to  be 
conducted  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  There  are  proper  means 
to  be  used  to  discover  what  these  wishes  are,  and  as  well  to  direct  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  public  opinion  that  shall  desire  improved  conditions.  But  of  the 
deplorable  state  of  aflfairs  which  allows  ward  bosses  and  time-serving  politi- 
cians to  dictate  educational  poKcies  and  to  interfere  with  the  schools  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  severe  condemnation.  It  is  a  happy 
thought,  however,  that  if  the  politician  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  school,  so  is 
the  school  the  natural  enemy  of  the  politician  and  the  things  for  which  he 
stands,  and  it  is  the  public  school  which  will  finally  drive  him  out  of  his 
nefarious  business. 

Of  all  the  defects  in  the  schools  perhaps  none  is  more  glaring  than  its 
failure  to  inculcate  in  children  the  liking  and  the  power  for  work.  We  have 
so  long  held  before  youth  the  idea  that  the  achievement  of  education  means 
escape  from  toil  that  now  we  are  even  trying  to  make  the  process  itself  a 
laborless  one.  We  are  constantly  trying  to  devise  methods  by  the  use  of 
which  children  shall  be  merely  the  passive  agents,  accepting,  without  recipro- 
cating efiFort  even,  what  the  teacher  and  the  book  can  get  into  their  heads. 
Where  education  once  meant  labor,  exertion,  and  self-sacrifice  it  now  means 
often  merely  getting  into  a  wagon,  being  comfortably  tucked  in,  being  hauled 
to  school,  being  placed  tenderly  in  an  adjustable  seat,  being  given  a  free 
textbook,  free  paper,  and  a  free  pencil,  and  being  interested  and  entertained 
into  knowing  something  thiii  such  educational  vaudeville  as  the  teacher  may 
be  able  to  carry  on.  The  process  begins  in  the  kindergarten  and  continues 
until  graduation  from  the  high  school,  so  that  the  modern  child  coimts  that 
day  lost  which  sees  not  som«  new  game,  amusement,  or  device,  or  athletic 
event,  or  dance,  or  fraternity  gathering,  to  keep  alive  his  interest  in  his  school 
and  his  education. 

Do  you  remember  away  back  in  your  own  school  days  the  tough  old 
problem — ^how  you  struggled  with  it  in  school ;  how  you  took  it  home  with  you 
and  sat  down  after  supper  to  study  into  it;  how  you  took  it  to  bed  with  you 
and  slept  over  it  and  how  you  got  up  and  went  at  it  again  in  the  morning — 
and  then  do  you  recall  the  glad  flush  of  happiness  you  had  when  you  gained 
the  victory  ?  And  aren't  you  grateful  today  to  the  teacher  who  allowed  you 
to  have  the  joy  of  that  triumph  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  softness  of  our 
modem  pedagogy  there  is  the  danger  that  we  shall  prop  and  shield  and  coddle 
our  children  until  they  lose  the  power  to  go  alone.  The  education  that  is 
worth  while  does  not  imply  freedom  from  labor:  it  means  ability  and  power 
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for  labor,  and  a  purpose  to  labor  as  well.  It  does  not  mean  dependence:  it 
signifies  independence;  and  that  educational  process  is  faulty  that  does  not 
leave  the  child  at  each  succeeding  stage  abler  to  work  for  himself,  more  his  own 
master,  more  independent  both  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  class. 

For  this  defect  we  must  all  share  the  responsibility.  Parents  cannot  bear 
to  see  their  children  undergo  the  same  trials  and  hardships  thru  which  they 
themselves  passed.  They  are  forgetful  that  thru  the  ordeals  of  self-sacrifice, 
effort,  and  overcoming  are  developed  the  hardy  virtues  of  the  race.  Teachers 
on  the  other  hand  like  to  have  a  part  in  the  educational  process.  We  do  not 
like  to  efface  ourselves.  We  want  to  feel  that  we  personally  have  something 
to  do  about  it.  And  so  we  interfere  with  our  development  lessons,  with  our 
tricks  and  devices,  and  with  our  explanations,  until  there  is  danger  that  our 
pupils  lose  the  power  to  initiate,  the  ability  to  attack  and  to  conquer  for  them- 
selves the  problems  and  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter. 

If  our  schools  shall  succeed  in  producing  generations  of  independent 
responsible  men  and  women  able  to  think  for  themselves,  act  for  themselves, 
support  themselves,  then  must  we  be  careful  lest  we  take  from  them  in  youth 
the  influences  which  shall  work  to  these  ends. 


HAS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  REASONABLE  FIT- 
NESS IN  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  PERSONAL  QUAL- 
ITIES FOR  CITIZENSHIP? 

SAMUEL    HAMILTON,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    ALLEGHENY    COUNTY    SCHOOLS, 

BSADDOCK,  PA. 

The  purpose  of  a  system  of  education  varies  with  the  age  and  the  ideals  of 
a  nation.  Sparta  through  training  sought  courage;  Athens,  beauty;  Rome, 
power;  monasticism,  piety;  the  Renaissance,  classical  culture.  But  the 
immediate  purpose  of  our  state  systems  of  education  is  manhood,  the  ultimate 
purpose,  citizenship.  This  citizenship  calls  for  personal  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal integrity.  And  the  question  assigned  to  this  paper  for  discussion  is 
simple  and  direct:  Are  the  schools  to  a  reasonable  degree  meeting  these  two 
demands  of  modem  citizenship  ? 

The  pessimist  who  bemoans  the  decay  of  civic  virtue  will  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.    And  his  answer  in  the  main  is  correct. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion,  he  is  materially,  tho  unintentionally,  aided 
by  the  public  press.  It  speaks  little  of  the  nation's  broad  fields  of  civic  life, 
rich  with  golden  grain,  while  it  discusses  at  great  length  the  intermixture  of 
tares  growing  here  and  there.  It  devotes  small  paragraphs  to  the  intelli- 
gence, culture,  and  character  of  our  people;  while  it  gives  whole  pages  to  their 
vice,  ignorance,  selfishness,  and  greed.  It  admits  that  we  have  excellent 
schools,  great  colleges,  magnificent  libraries,  beautiful  churches,  splendid 
asylums,  and  fine  hospitals;  while  it  advertises  with  great  headlines  the  gold 
bricks,  the  political  machines,  the  corrupting  lobbies,  and  the  oppressive 
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monopolies  of  modem  business  and  political  life.  The  press  is  wont  lo  over- 
look the  common  honesty  of  the  masses;  but  it  proclaims  with  trumpet  blasts 
the  bossism,  the  dishonesty,  the  selfishness,  the  corruption,  and  the  political 
graft  in  municipal  mismanagement.  It  has  little  to  say  about  the  small  busi- 
ness institutions  that  pay  for  all  they  get,  seek  no  rebates,  and  live  in  the  open 
fields  of  honest  competition ;  but  it  announces  from  the  housetops  the  selfish 
methods  of  corporate  wealth;  methods  that  suborn  legislation,  enthrone  dis- 
honesty, corrupt  public  morals,  and  buy  for  a  private  price  what  should  be 
sold  openly  and  then  only  for  the  public  good.  It  speaks  in  whispers  of  the 
personal  integrity  of  the  average  business  man,  while  it  is  loud  in  its  denuncia- 
tions of  the  juggling  methods  of  high  finance  by  which  a  man  may  actually  sell 
his  plum  and  still  own  it.  It  passes  by  the  honest  lawyer  to  discuss  the  great 
legal  lights  who  sell  their  talents  to  the  jpredatory  corporations,  and  show  the 
directors  of  such  bodies  how  to  break  restrictive  laws  without  breaking  into 
the  penitentiary. 

Thus  the  pessimist  sees  the  decay  of  public  virtue.  To  him  the  golden 
rule  and  the  moral  law  may  not  be  "iridescent  dreams,"  but  they  seem  to  be 
submerged  in  the  raging  torrent  of  political  corruption.  These  ancient  laws, 
if  not  abrogated,  seem  at  least  to  be  sinking  into  a  state  of  "innocuous  desue- 
tude. "  Money  seems  better  than  manhood;  cash  more  important  than  char- 
acter; and  growth  in  graft  more  in  evidence  than  growth  in  grace.  And,  as  a 
consequence,  the  school  is  not  meeting  the  civic  demands  of  modem  life. 

These  conditions  reported  by  the  press  actually  exist,  and  it  is  right  and 
proper  for  it  to  give  the  broadest  publicity  to  all  dishonesty  and  malfeasance  in 
public  life.  The  conclusion  of  the  pessimist,  too,  is  possibly  correct,  for  all 
this  smoke  certainly  means  some  fire ;  but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  pass  judgment 
in  this  case  without  considering  the  unpublished  virtues  of  the  common  people. 

It  is  also  unfair  to  hold  the  school  solely  responsible  for  all  the  frailties  of 
citizenship.  The  home  and  the  church  are  the  centers  of  the  nation's  reli- 
gious life,  and  must  therefore  share  this  responsibility  with  the  school.  The 
state  too  must  bear  its  part.  It  licenses  the  saloon,  permits  the  prize  fight, 
tolerates  corrupting  lobbies,  smiles  at  social  evils,  winks  at  political  vices,  and 
often  moves  with  a  snaiPs  pace  in  punishing  rich  oflFenders.  But  while  this 
is  tme,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  hold  the  school  responsible  for  the  size  and  the 
value  of  the  contribution  it  makes  to  civic  intelligence  and  civic  integrity. 

But  if  the  school  is  not  fully  meeting  the  demands  of  modem  citizenship, 
even  the  adverse  critics  must  admit  that  through  the  lessons,  the  methods, 
the- management  of  the  school,  the  games,  and  especially  through  the  person- 
ality of  the  teacher,  the  ethical  nature  of  the  child  is  trained  and  the  individual 
prepared  in  a  measure  at  least  for  the  responsible  duties  of  citizenship. 

But  in  spite  of  the  good  ethical  work  of  the  school  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
higher  type  of  civic  integrity.  American  citizenship  needs  more  oak  and  less 
straw  in  its  fiber.  The  manhood  of  the  nation  needs  more  iron  in  the  blood, 
more  wisdom  in  the  head,  more  honesty  in  the  heart,  more  spine  in  the  con- 
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science,  and  more  moral  courage  in  the  soul.  So  urgent  and  universal  is  this 
demand  that  an  international  association  for  the  promotion  of  moral  train- 
ing in  the  schools  was  formed  in  London  last  summer. 

This  demand  is  especially  urgent  in  our  own  land.  James  Terry  White 
says  the  crying  need  of  the  country  is  not  "more  law  and  legislation,  but 
greater  virtue  and  more  individual  integrity. "  Dr.  A.  D.  White  recently  said, 
"The  great  thing  to  be  taught  in  this  country  is  truth;  simple  ethics;  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. "  And  for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  urging  the  importance  of  a  "square  deal" 
and  a  nobler  quality  of  personal  integrity.  Everywhere  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  this  demand  for  a  higher  t3rpe  of  moral  excellence  in  the  individual, 
and  educators  are  earnestly  asking  how  the  school  can  do  more  than  it  has  yet 
done  to  give  the  intelligence  and  the  personal  qualities  for  citizenship  ? 

The  first  question  to  confront  us  at  this  point  is  the  question  of  methods. 

SbaU  morals  be  taught  directly  ?  Shall  we  have  a  system  of  .ethics  and  a  code  of 
morals  taught  directly  in  formal  textbook  lessons,  or  shall  all  moral  instruction  be  given 
indirectly  through  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  ? 

Existing  conditions  fully  answer  this  question.  By  the  indirect  method 
we  have  accomplished  much,  but  the  results  are  still  so  unsatisfactory  that 
there  is  certainly  a  demand  and  a  place  for  direct  moral  instruction  in  our 
schools. 

In  our  study  of  the  subject  assigned  to  us,  however,  we  shall  keep  in  mind 
mainly  the  indirect  methods  by  which  the  end  may  be  attained.  This  subject 
suggests  the  personal  intelligence  and  the  personal  integrity  of  the  individual. 
Our  discussion,  therefore,  at  this  point  naturally  divides  into  two  parts: 

1.  What  kind  of  knowledge  contributes  most  to  citizenship  and  how  may  the  child 
acquire  that  knowledge  in  the  school? 

2.  What  personal  qualities  will  enable  the  individual  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  state;  and  how  may  the  school  best  build  these  qualities  into  the 
character  of  the  child  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  Mr.  Adler  suggests  that  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  dvic  duty  are  law,  punishment,  and  nationality.  If  these  three 
fundamental  ideas  constitute  the  elements  of  dvic  duty,  then  the  knowledge 
that  clusters  around  them  ought  to  contribute  something  to  citizenship. 

Various  answers  may  be  given  to  this  question,  and  yet  in  a  general  way 
the  knowledge  most  helpful  in  the  discharge  of  dvic  duty  may  be  designated 
as  foUows: 

1.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  American  historyi  including  the  personal  elements 
that  stir  the  hero-worship  of  the  child  and  awaken  his  patriotic  emotions.  Dr.  Jewett, 
headmaster  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  says  that  '4n  the  future  morals  will  be  taught  only 
through  biography."- 

2.  A  definite  knowledge  of  how  the  state  legislates  and  exercises  control  through  the 
local,  state,  and  national  governments  seems  essential  to  good  citizenship.  This  knowledge 
may  be  best  acquired,  possibly  by  actual  practice  in  the  school  municipality,  the  school 
legislature,  and  the  school  senate  organized  according  to  the  plans  of  the  George 
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Junior  Republic.    This  will  give  the  factSj  and,  far  more  important,  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can civic  life. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  state,  including  the  origin,  growth, 
purpose,  and  worth  of  our  free  institutions.  Our  national  spirit  and  our  national  genius 
in  government  must  spring  primarily  from  this  knowledge. 

4.  A  working  knowledge  of  political  science,  including  the  most  important  safeguards 
of  civil  liberty  as  embodied  in  our  Constitution  and  fostered  by  our  free  institutions. 

5.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sociology  and  economics  seems  desirable,  too, 
since  most  of  our  political  questions  are  of  a  sociological  or  an  economic  nature. 

These  five  fields  of  knowledge  seem  at  least  to  include  some  of  the  *^fat 
things  full  of  marrow  "  upon  which  the  future  citizen  could  profitably  feed. 

We  know  it  is  not  possible  because  of  the  nature  of  these  subjects  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  curriculum  to  bring  this  knowledge  completely 
within  the  limit  of  public  and  high-school  instruction.  And  yet  the  studies  of 
history  and  civics,  especially  in  the  high  school,  could  be  made  to  include  much 
of  this  important  subject-matter. 

1 .  The  first  objection  urged  against  teaching  these  subjects  more  fully  in  the 
school  is  lack  of  time.  But  if  our  school  histories  would  eliminate  the  sicken- 
ing details  of  war  and  battle,  so  undesirable  and  of  such  doubtful  moral  worth, 
there  would  be  abundant  space  left  for  the  personal  elements  in  biography 
that  help  to  make  great  souls  of  a  good  quality  by  filling  them  with  nobler 
thoughts  and  inspiring  them  to  more  heroic  action. 

In  certain  high  schools  time  for  these  important  studies  might  be  found  in 
another  way.  Latin  is  the  major  study  of  the  high  school.  It  has  been  the 
backbone  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture  for  five  centuries,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain 
its  essential  element  in  the  civilizations  which  are  to  follow.  It  demands 
much  time,  and  to  the  student  who  takes  a  complete  course  it  gives  a  large 
measure  of  culture  and  a  valuable  mastery  of  the  resources  of  one's  mother- 
tongue.  Not  so,  however,  to  the  student  who  takes  a  limited  course  and 
whose  acquaintance  with  Latin  literature  is  confined  to  a  scrappy  knowledge 
of  two  or  three  books  of  Caesar's  CommetUaries,  To  him  it  gives  little  in  return 
except  that  vague  something  that  is  called  discipline.  This  is  not  the  age  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  citizenship,  not  classical  culture,  is  the  aim  of  the  high 
school  supported  by  the  state.  The  dogma  of  formal  mental  discipline  too  is 
generally  discarded.  If  this  is  true  the  schools  that  do  not  prepare  for  college 
might  omit  Latin  and  football  and  substitute  civics  and  political  science.  If 
these  subjects  are  well  taught,  possibly  the  graduates  would  have  just  as  much 
discipline,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  knowledge  that  leads  the  way  to  a 
nobler  and  better  citizenship. 

2.  The  second  subdivision  of  our  subject  relates  to  dvic  virtues  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  trained  in  the  school.  The  personal  qualities 
that  contribute  to  character  are  many,  but  the  virtues  that  are  the  cornerstones 
of  citizenship  and  on  which  these  qualities  rest  are  few. 

I.  The  first  of  these  civic  virtues  is  common  honesty.  As  a  personal  asset 
this  virtue  is  of  first  importance.    The  undue  influence  of  money  in  politics 
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is  a  crying  evil  of  the  day.  The  barrel  is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  repubKc. 
Wlien  it  contains  beer  intended  to  buy  votes,  it  pollutes  the  stream  of  dvic 
life;  but  when  it  contains  money  intended  to  buy  party  nominations,  it  poisons 
the  very  fountains  of  civic  virtue.  The  traitor  betrays  his  country  and  gives 
aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  state;  but  the  politician  with  the  barrel  taints  the  life 
blood  of  the  nation,  saps  its  vitality,  corrupts  its  morals,  destroys  its  manhood, 
debauches  its  electorate,  and  makes  traitors  to  the  state  of  all  who  are  weak 
enough  to  be  bought  for  a  price.  Election  frauds,  graft  in  public  life,  political 
machines,  corrupting  lobbies  are  due  mainly  to  the  illegitimate  use  of  money 
in  politics.  And  the  legal  right  to  the  throne  of  power  from  which  trusts, 
corporations,  and  demagogues  rule  with  an  iron  hand  is  often  purchased  with 
goM. 

In  fact  most  of  our  political  evils  have  their  taproot  in  dishonesty.  They 
owe  their  presence  to  the  absence  of  moral  integrity  in  the  individual.  Unscru- 
pubus  money-users  in  politics  could  never  carry  on  their  nefarious  business 
if  there  were  no  unscrupulous  money-hunters  among  the  citizens  to  help  them. 

Common  old-fashioned  Puritanic  honesty,  that  has  sufficient  strength  to 
stand  upon  its  own  legs  without  being  propped,  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  political  life,  but  it  would  cure  some  of  them.  It  would  at  least  help  to 
restrain  the  greed  and  shackle  the  cunning  of  those  lords  of  gold  who  expect 
to  buy  unjust  privileges  secretly. 

2.  A  second  civic  virtue  that  would  help  the  individual  citizen  to  serve  the 
high^t  interests  of  the  state  is  moral  courage.  Honesty  without  moral  courage 
will  not  accomplish  the  purpose.  Political  evils  are  intrenched  behind  the 
ramparts  of  vice,  secrecy,  corruption,  legislation,  and  party  platforms.  In  the 
presence  of  these  evils  the  citizen  should  be  a  man  of  courage  and  conviction. 
With  such  men  the  political  boss  may  frown  and  crack  his  whip;  the  treach- 
erous demagogue  may  fawn  and  flatter;  the  ward  heeler  may  rage  and  rant; 
the  machine  may  threaten;  the  party  leader  may  croak  of  party  fealty;  but 
the  citizen  of  conviction  will  be  swayed  by  none  of  these.  Intelligence  is  the 
polestar  that  guides  the  dvic  mariner;  honesty  is  the  compass  by  which  he 
keeps  the  ship  true  to  its  course ;  but  moral  courage  is  the  engine  that  propels 
it  onward.  Intelligence  knows  the  right,  honesty  loves  the  right,  but  in  the 
face  of  temptation  it  requires  moral  courage  to  do  the  right.  The  old  adage 
was,  "He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  In  modern  politics  it  may  be  written,  "He 
who  hesitates  is  bossed. " 

3.  A  third  dvic  virtue,  as  president  Roosevelt  suggests,  is  the  saving 
quality  of  common-sense.  It  differs  somewhat  from  intelligence  and  is  prac- 
tically synonymous  with  poHtical  wisdom  and  good  judgment.  It  is  the  power 
that  enables  the  citizen  to  weigh  the  claims  of  rival  polides  and  political  plat- 
forms, to  detect  political  shams,  and  to  select  what  is  just  and  right.  Com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment  are  especially  needed  in  these  days  of  reform 
to  select  and  inaugurate  the  necessary  remedial  agkncies  that  will  raise  actual 
political  conditions  toward  the  ideal.    Little  process  will  be  made  in  civic 
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reforms  if  the  citizen  is  willing  to  follow  the  idle  dreamers,  the  visionary  theor- 
ists, and  the  political  fortune-tellers  who  may  for  the  time  pose  as  the  oracles 
of  political  wisdom. 

There  are  other  civic  virtues  that  will  add  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
ideal  citizen,  but  honesty,  good  jugdment,  and  moral  courage  are  essential. 
These  virtues  are  the  cornerstones  of  good  citizenship,  and  the  moral  structure 
founded  upon  them  will  weather  all  ordinary  storms. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  faith  in  the  honesty  and  moral  courage  of  the 
individual  commands  the  highest  rewards  the  American  people  can  bestow. 
It  made  Folk  governor  of  Missouri ;  Hughes,  governor  of  New  York;  Pattison, 
twice  governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Roosevelt,  president  of  the  United  States. 
And  it  is  these  civic  virtues  that  are  today  making  the  president  one  of  the 
most  noted  characters  that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  the  world's  history. 

There  yet  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  methods  by  which  these  so-called 

civic  virtues  may  be  incorporated  into  the  life  and  character  of  the  future 

citizen.    In  this  it  is  difficult  to  designate  definite  lines  of  action,  and  yet  in 

•  every  effort  to  give  moral  instruction,  whether  it  be  direct  or  indirect,  two 

principles  are  fundamental: 

1.  Moral  training  must  call  into  exercise  the  virtues  it  would  inculcate. 
Exercise  is  the  universal  law  of  development.  On  the  physical  side  it  gives 
strength  of  muscle;  on  the  mental  side,  strength  of  mind;  on  the  moral  side, 

.  strength  of  character. 

A  virtue  is  a  fixed  habit  of  doing  right;  a  vice  a  fixed  habit  of  doing  wrong. 
All  habits  are  the  results  of  oft-repeated  acts.  And  whether  these  acts  spring 
from  imitation,  or  are  the  direct  result  of  thought,  every  repetition  of  them 
tends  to  fix  the  habit  upon  the  child. 

But  inherited  tendency  and  impulse  are  often  as  much  the  source  of  a 
child's  actions  as  either  example  or  thought.  Blood  tells.  It  writes  much 
of  the  story  of  every  life.  The  tides  of  heredity  empty  their  currents  of 
strength  or  weakness,  purity  or  poison,  into  the  human  soul  to  aid  or  retard 
its  moral  development. 

When  heredity  retards  moral  growth  the  task  is  doubly  difficult.  The 
aim  is  not  only  to  develop  the  good,  but  also  to  eradicate  evil;  to  prune  evil 
desires,  check  evil  impulses,  and  suppress  evil  tendencies.  But  whether  the 
problem  is  viewed  from  its  positive  or  its  negative  side,  the  law  of  exercise  is 
equally  applicable. 

Every  day  affords  numerous  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  this  law; 
occasions  when  the  pupil  may  be  honest  or  dishonest,  truthful  or  false,  gener- 
ous or  selfish,  candid  or  deceitful,  morally  courageous  or  cowardly.  And  the 
teacher  who  would  do  most  for  the  future  citizenship  of  the  nation  should  not 
permit  these  opportunities  to  pass  without  requiring  the  child  to  exercise  these 
so-called  civic  virtues. 

2.  The  moral  training  that  best  prepares  for  citizenship  must,  within 
certain  limits  at  least,  leave  with  the  pupil  the  right  of  choice.    A  vice  or  a 
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virtue  is  a  fixed  habit;  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  first  act  was  a  matter  of 
choice.  Man  is  a  free  agent;  as  such  he  has  a  moral  right  to  select  his  courses 
The  state  permits  him  to  do  so,  but  holds  him  responsible  for  the  choice  he 
makes,  and  for  the  acts  that  spring  from  that  choice.  Morality  is  positive — 
it  is  will  flowing  thru  the  channels  of  choice  and  expressing  itself  in  action. 
And  the  largest  growth  toward  ideal  self-government  and  ideal  citizenship  can 
never  come  to  the  child  who  is  the  creature  of  coercion  and  who  has  been 
robbed  of  the  God-given  prerogatives  of  choice  and  initiative. 

This  law  of  choice  must  be  applied  with  sense  and  judgment  in  the  schooL 
For  the  good  of  society  the  state  by  prison  bars  often  restricts  the  liberty  of 
the  individual,  but  the  masses  are  free.  So,  in  school,  the  pathway  of  the 
child  must  often  be  prescribed ;  but  too  much  coercion  retards  the  growth  of 
self-government,  robs  the  child  of  the  right  of  initiative,  takes  from  him  the 
principle  of  choice,  and  turns  obedience  into  slavery.  This  gives  in  place  of 
moral  integrity  a  sham  substitute  that  is  too  frail  to  stand  the  tests  of  modem 
citizenship.  Serfs  by  edict  may  be  made  freemen  in  a  day;  but  that  gives 
only  the  right,  not  the  power,  to  govern  themselves.  So  children  under  czar 
rule,  who  have  never  been  permitted  to  exercise  the  power  of  choice  and 
initiative,  may  emerge  from  the  school  with  the  rights  of  citizens,  but  with 
little  power  and  little  inclination  to  exercise  these  rights  for  the  good  of  society. 
Self-government  is  a  matter  of  the  will.  And  wills  that  are  to  exercise  self- 
government  may  be  bent,  but  they  must  not  be  broken. 

Much  of  the  old-time  school  discipline  is  autocratic  and  un-American.  It 
is  monarchical  rather  than  democratic  in  its  tendencies.  It  trains  serfs  that 
must  be  controlled  rather  than  freemen  capable  of  self-government 

Enthroned  authority  in  the  schoolroom  is  not  tyranny.  It  is  unwise  in  the 
state  to  clothe  one  individual  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  power. 
And  yet  this  is  practically  what  we  do  in  the  school.  The  school  is  an  unlim- 
ited monarchy,  with  autocratic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  He  enacts 
the  laws,  tries  the  cases  under  them,  sits  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  and 
then  executes  the  findings  of  the  court.  Such  a  form  of  school  government  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  ideals  of  democracy. 

The  child  must  learn  to  obey.  But  obedience  without  the  element  of 
choice  in  it  is  slavery.  We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  rightful  authority 
and  tyranny,  and  between  obedience  and  slavery.  A  prompt  and  willing 
obedience  to  the  requirements  that  seem  wise,  just,  and  right  to  the  child 
contributes  both  to  his  respect  for  law  and  his  growth  in  character.  But 
tyrannical  requirement  of  what  seems  unfair  and  unjust  freezes  the  currents 
of  love  and  respect,  turns  obedience  into  bondage,  and  robs  compliance  of  the 
element  of  choice,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  factors  in  the  development  of 
self-government  and  character.  Obedience  is  half  the  religion  of  childhood; 
but  it  must  be  a  religion  of  choice,  not  coercion;  of  love,  not  fear;  of  self- 
surrender,  not  servitude;  of  willing  compliance,  not  of  wilful  compulsion. 

If  this  is  true,  the  school  management  and  the  school  discipline  that  do 
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most  to  incorporate  these  civic  virtues  into  the  character  of  the  child  should 
counsel,  advise,  suggest,  encourage,  and  direct,  rather  than  coerce.  They 
should  point  the  way,  touch  the  child's  emotional  nature,  appeal  to  his  sense 
of  honor,  and  challenge  his  loyalty  to  justice  and  right;  but  as  far  as  possible 
leave  with  him  the  matter  of  choice.  Without  this  right,  authority  degenerates 
into  tyranny,  and  obedience  into  slavery.  And  the  slave  who  does  right 
because  he  must  deserves  neither  commendation  nor  reward,  and  his  forced 
action  contributes  nothing  to  his  moral  growth. 

In  training  for  citizenship,  the  law  of  choice  and  the  law  of  exercise  are 
fundamental.  A  citizen  is  honest  because  as  a  child  and  as  a  man  right 
feelings  of  justice  have  often  caused  him  to  reject  dishonest  practices.  He  is 
truthful,  because  his  feelings  of  right  have  often  caused  him  to  reject  false- 
hood. He  is  unselfish,  because  feelings  of  sympathy  have  often  led  him  to  acts 
of  generosity.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  because  his  sense  of 
honor  has  often  caused  him  to  turn  his  back  on  moral  cowardice.  In  short, 
any  civic  virtue  is  the  result  of  choosing  and  doing  the  right  when  the  individual 
might  have  done  otherwise. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  importance  of  direct  moral  instruction  in  deter- 
mining choice.  "Thou  God  seest  me, "  is  a  great  restraining  moral  influence. 
And  if  the  citizen  who  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  who  hesitates  in  his 
choice  between  right  and  wrong,  can  at  the  crucial  moment  quote  a  suitable 
text,  a  moral  maxim,  a  principle  of  ethics,  or  even  a  proverb  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  the  world's  wisdom,  it  may  help  him  to  select  the  right  and  reject 
the  wrong.  And  it  is  One  of  the  provinces  of  direct  moral  instruction  to  put 
the  child  in  possession  of  a  body  of  moral  truth  that  will  act  as  a  balance  to 
his  moral  judgment  and  help  him  in  the  hour  of  temptation  and  doubt  to 
decide  aright. 

But  in  all  moral  training  whether  direct  or  indirect,  the  teacher  should  note 
two  facts:  First,  the  end  of  moral  training  is  more  than  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
moral  principles.  Moral  instruction  must  filter  through  the  intellect  into  the 
emotions.  It  must  touch  the  child's  interests,  arouse  his  feelings,  awaken  his 
desires,  appeal  to  his  motives,  and  stimulate  his  activities  in  such  a  way  as 
will  result  in  choice,  action,  conduct,  habit,  and  character.  Second,  the  best 
way  to  teach  a  subject  is  not  to  preach  it.  For  this  reason,  teaching  morality 
should  never  degenerate  into  preaching  the  subject. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  fundamental  civic  virtues  are  honesty,  moral 
courage,  and  good  judgment;  and  that  their  growth  in  the  individual  depends 
mainly  upon  the  law  of  exercise  and  the  law  of  choice.  Let  us  now  inquire  to 
what  extent  manual  training  operating  through  these  laws  may  be  made  a 
means  of  civic  training. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  a  persistent  application  of  means  to  an  end  is  an 
excellent  way  to  strengthen  a  weak  will.  This  requires  continuous  interest 
and  demands  coherency  and  continuity  of  thought,  and  thereby  sustains  that 
exercise  of  the  will  by  which  it  is  strengthened  and  developed. 
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Mr.  Adler  says  manual  training  fulfils  these  conditions  better  than  the 
study  of  textbook  abstractions.  Let  a  boy,  for  example,  make  a  sled.  The 
work  must  be  planned,  the  lumber  planed,  the  boards  cut,  the  runners  shaped, 
the  parts  adjusted,  and  all  put  together,  braced  and  unified  in  one  complete 
thing.  This  requires  the  work  of  several  days,  but  the  interest  never  flags. 
Coherency  of  thought  is  prompted  by  tangible  things — ^by  the  fitting  of  part 
to  part  as  the  work  proceeds;  and,  by  a  patient  adjustment  of  means  to  an 
end,  the  mental  and  physical  effort  gives  that  tenacity  of  purpose,  that  per- 
sistent application,  which  are  only  other  names  for  strength  of  will.  Morality 
is  something  more  than  kind  feelings.  It  is  the  will  expressing  itself  in  right 
action.  Strength  of  character  derives  much  of  its  stability  from  strength  of 
will.  And  since  manual  training  promotes  the  latter  it  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  the  former. 

But  manual  training  possibly  has  a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  these  civic  virtues.  Dishonesty  is  an  act  which  one  individual  commits 
against  another.  It  follows  that  through  deception  and  misrepresentation  one 
may  teach  this  vice  to  many.  But  material  things  are  always  truthful,  accu- 
rate, and  honest.  Wood,  for  example,  receives,  records,  and  retains  with  abso- 
lute truthfulness  and  honesty  the  effects  of  the  saw,  the  hanuner,  and  the 
chisel.  Manual  training  teaches  neither  deceit  nor  misrepresentation,  but 
rather  it  inculcates  the  virtues  of  caution,  accuracy,  truthfulness,  and  honesty, 
so  essential  to  citizenship. 

It  is  possibly  true,  too,  that  manual  training,  which  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  the  mind  upon  visible  things,  is  helpful  in  the  development  of  the  common- 
sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  child.  These  qualities  are  not  the  direct 
results  of  scholastic  knowledge:  they  are  not  always  the  gifts  of  the  school  or 
of  profound  learning.  On  the  contrary,  the  mother  in  the  home,  the  farmer  in 
the  field,  the  mechanic  in  the  shop  with  little  scholastic  training,  may  have  a 
larger  measure  of  ordinary  common-sense  and  good  judgment  than  the  scholar 
who  speaks  a  dozen  languages  and  who  is  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the  most 
abstruse  questions  in  philosophy.  Indeed  the  absurd  theories  and  suggestions 
attributed  to  some  scholastic  minds  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the  common 
people  who  are  well  ballasted  with  common-sense  and  good  judgment. 

The  ordinary  school  course  appeals  but  slightly  to  the  child's  observation. 
It  does  not  sufficiently  require  the  exercise  of  the  mind  in  judgment  upon 
visible  things.  On  the  contrary,  it  feeds  him  mainly  upon  concepts  thought 
out  by  other  minds  and  recorded  in  textbooks  for  his  convenience.  It  presents 
the  abstract,  invisible  relations  of  facts  that  some  other  mind  has  perceived, 
and  asks  him  to  understand  them.  To  many  this  does  not  seem  the  best  way 
to  develop  the  powers  of  observation,  perception,  insight,  intuition,  and 
judgment. 

If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  possibly  a  little  more  industrial  work  in  the 
schools — ^work  that  exercises  the  mind  directly  upon  visible  things — would 
help  to  give  to  the  future  citizen  tlie  perception  of  actual  conditions,  the  insight 
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into  existing  relations,  and  the  well-balanced  judgment  that  would  prepare 
him  to  weigh  the  claims  of  policies  and  platforms,  to  detect  political  shams, 
and  to  select  what  is  wisest  and  best  for  the  state. 

Then,  too,  manual  training  by  giving  love  for  work  and  habits  of  industry 
to  the  individual  aids  materially  in  training  for  citizenship.  Work  never 
degrades;  it  rather  dignifies  and  ennobles  the  worker.  The  idle  loafer  is  a 
menace  to  law  and  order  and  an  element  of  danger  to  the  republic.  His 
idleness  and  consequent  indigence  make  him  the  especial  prey  of  the  man  with 
the  barrel.  As  the  buzzards  gather  around  the  carrion,  so  the  idle  loafers  as 
the  political  scavengers  of  the  body  politic  gather  around  the  coin  distributer. 
But  the  working  man  with  common-sense  and  sterling  character  is  the  hope  of 
the  nation.  Work  is  thus  a  cardinal  virtue.  It  emancipates,  raises,  ennobles, 
civilizes  the  individual,  and  prepares  him  for  citizenship.  And  if  he  is  ever  to 
build  for  himself  that  most  beautiful  of  all  temples — nobility  of  character — 
and  dwell  therein  as  an  ideal  citizen  possessing  a  great  soul  of  a  good  quality, 
honest  industry  must  lay  its  foundations,  lift  its  walls,  arch  its  ceilings,  sculp- 
ture its  marbles,  tint  its  frescoes,  round  its  domes,  and  point  its  spire  heaven- 
ward. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  if  industrial  training  is  helpful  in  the 
development  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  accuracy,  and  good  judgment  in  the 
individual,  then  the  interests  of  good  citizenship  require  that  such  training 
should  have  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  state. 

In  the  matter  of  making  school  curriculums  that  look  toward  citizenship, 
possibly  we  have  some  things  yet  to  learn.  The  average  high-school  course 
would  suggest  that  we  are  still  living  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  rather 
than  in  the  age  of  science,  and  that  the  dogma  of  formal  mental  discipline  is 
true.  We  worship  at  the  shrines  of  the  past  and  neglect  the  altars  of  the 
present.  We  crucify  living  issues  and  deify  dead  ones.  We  enthrone  culture 
and  ignore  utility.  Many  courses  of  study  present  the  civilizations  of  Babylon , 
Greece,  and  Rome,  to  the  neglect  of  our  own.  The  student  must  study  the 
methods  by  which  the  ancient  temples  were  lighted  to  the  neglect  of  the 
modem  means  by  which  the  electric  current  illuminates  his  own  home.  The 
mechanical  construction  of  Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  as  Dean  Wood- 
ward suggests,  is  more  important  than  the  splendid  span  over  which  the  pupil 
goes  daily  to  school.  Pupils  must  spend  so  much  time  in  getting  a  smattering 
of  a  dead  language  that  they  have  no  time  to  master  the  beauties  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  We  batten  the  children  on  the  husks  of  the  things  that  were  and 
ignore  the  study  of  living  issues.  The  modem  magazines  fairly  teem  with  the 
up-to-date  discussions  of  civic  purity,  child  labor,  prison  reform,  and  municipal 
sanitation.  They  discuss  fully  and  freely  the  tyranny  of  tmsts,  the  evils  of 
taxation,  the  corruption  of  municipal  life,  the  problems  of  socialism,  the 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  all  the  civic,  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
questions  so  closely  allied  to  citizenship.  Common-sense  challenges,  utility 
pleads,  necessity  urges,  and  citizenship  invites,  but  we  are  so  busy  that  we  have 
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no  time  for  them.  In  short,  we  give  so  much  attention  to  classical  culture, 
dead  issues,  ancient  customs,  extinct  civilizations,  and  abstract  generalizations 
that  we  have  little  time  for  the  civics,  political  science,  the  industrial  work, 
and  for  the  great  problems  of  the  day  that  make  for  citizenship. 

But  these  conditions  will  not  always  prevail.  Public  education  is  the 
organized  effort  of  the  state  to  make  a  better  citizen.  To  this  end  we  must 
not  forsake  the  past  nor  forget  the  present.  But  clinging  to  what  is  good  we 
must  add  to  the  curriculiun  the  subjects  that  will  give  the  desired  dvic  knowl- 
edge. And  far  more  important  than  this  knowledge  is  the  moral  training,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  that  will  lead  the  individual  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the 
highest  interests  of  the  state.  Civic  character  is  the  supreme  end  of  public 
education.  For  manhood  is  better  than  knowledge,  integrity  is  better  than 
wisdom,  goodness  is  superior  to  greatness,  and  the  soul  of  the  citizen  outranks 
his  intellect  as  gold  outranks  the  dross.  Character  overtops  all  titles,  caps  all 
careers,  crowns  all  virtues,  and  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  qualities  that  give 
dignity  and  moral  worth  to  the  citizen.  And  the  school  will  not  fulfil  its 
highest  mission  as  an  institution  of  the  state  until  it  gives  these  two  qualities 
in  the  fullest  measure  and  thus  accomplishes  its  complete  purpose. 


PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  AMERICA 

CHANCELLOR  £.    BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,   UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,   LINCOLN, 

NEB. 

[An  Abstract] 

The  statesmen  who  opposed  expansion,  however  astray  in  other  regards, 
have  proved  quite  right  in  prophesying  that  oiu:  new  national  path  would  be 
thorny.  It  has  pitfalls  on  both  sides  and  in  front.  Vexing  problems  confront 
us,  that  will  not  down,  yet  are  bitterly  hard  to  solve. 

A  better  diplomatic  service  is  greatly  needed.  The  United  States  has 
never  been  strong  in  this  branch  of  statesmanship  and  has  often  suffered 
because  of  such  lack.  Now,  our  multiplied  possessions  bringing  us  into  more 
nimaerous  relations  with  other  countries,  this  shortcoming  becomes  vital.  More 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  means  of  rearing  and  educating  diplomatists, 
men  skilled  in  international  law  and  practice,  at  home  in  modem  history,  and 
acquainted  with  the  most  prominent  public  men  in  aU  the  foremost  lands. 
John  Hay  was  the  sort  of  diplomat  I  mean.    May  his  example  be  prolific. 

We  have  only  begun,  not  complete^,  the  work  of  providing  model  govern- 
ment for  our  colonies.  The  United  States  is  a  colonial  power  like  Rome  of 
old  and  England  in  modem  times,  nor  is  it  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  may 
improve  upon  those  exemplars  in  the  just  ruling  of  dependent  peoples.  If  we 
ever  cease  being  a  colonial  power  it  will  not  be  in  the  lifetime  of  any  hearing 
me  tonight.  So  far  as  our  epoch  is  concerned,  whatever  party  is  in  power,  one 
of  the  great  tasks  incumbent  on  us  will  be  to  see  how  equitably,  smoothly,  and 
humanely  subject  races  can  be  governed. 
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We  must  not  make  the  mistake,  which  Great  Britain  made  in  French 
Canada  and  in  Dutch  Africa,  of  trying  to  enforce  the  use  of  English.  Also 
steer  clear  of  all  unnecessary  offense  to  religious  ideas  and  usages  or  to  social 
customs.  Leave  much  to  the  natural  force  of  dvilizational  ideas.  Secure 
justice  between  man  and  man;  further  education;  make  life  and  property 
safe.  Traverse  native  notions  and  habits  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  compass 
those  ends,  but  no  further. 

Above  all,  train  for  self-government.  Let  none  of  the  diflSculties  now 
facing  us  in  the  management  of  our  Philippine  and  Porto  Rican  wards  lead 
us  to  lower  our  aim  or  the  dignity  of  our  undertaking  in  their  behalf  to  lead, 
educate,  and  train  them  till  they  are  in  condition  to  govern  themselves  either 
under  the  flag  or  out  from  under  the  flag.  May  the  thought  of  tolerating  a 
crown  colony  like  India,  the  people  without  part  in  their  own  government  and 
without  hope  of  attaining  such,  never  find  support  in  this  country.  Some 
tribes  under  the  flag  may  need  a  hundred  years  of  schooling  before  they  can 
be  granted  autonomy  but  let  the  hope  of  it  be  theirs  every  step  of  the  way. 

For  the  most  part  we  have  asserted  and  maintained  the  Monroe  doctrine 
without  any  sense  of  the  responsibilities  involved,  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy. 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  president  to  acknowledge  distinctly  these  responsibil- 
ities. It  will  not  do  to  forbid  other  nations  attempting  to  aid  progress  in 
Central  and  South  America  unless  we  offer  such  aid  in  every  way.  If  we 
continued  to  stand  off  and  ordered  others  to  do  so,  the  best  moral  sense  of  the 
world  would  condemn  us  and  approve  intervention  by  progressive  European 
powers.  We  should  then  have  to  give  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  fight  to 
maintain  it. 

The  president  deserves  support  in  San  Domingo,  risky  as  his  course  cer- 
tainly is.  If  persisted  in,  no  doubt  that  policy  will  sooner  or  later  give  us 
practical  suzerainty  over  San  Domingo,  Venezuela,  and  perhaps  other  states, 
such  as  Great  Britain  exercises  in  Egypt.  But  if  you  thwart  the  President, 
taking  the  stand  that  we  cannot  have  aught  to  do  with  San  Domingo's  or  any 
other  state's  internal  affairs,  European  nations  will  immediately  take  post  in 
San  Domingo  and  at  some  rate  or  other  do  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  attempting. 
The  same  will  happen  a  little  later  in  Venezuela.  That  is,  European  powers, 
one  or  more,  will  be  planted  in  America,  and  your  vaunted  Monroe  Doctrine 
will  have  gone  by  the  board. 

A  problem  of  the  utmost  importance  relates  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  a  longer  Pacific  coast  line  than  any 
other  nation,  and  behind  the  best  part  of  it  in  our  Pacific  states  a  great  civilized 
empire.  This  section  of  our  dominion  is  not  adequately  protected.  When  the 
Isthmian  Canal  is  done,  our  Pacific  coast  is  almost  as  vulnerable  to  European 
navies  as  our  Atlantic  coast.  True,  there  is  now  no  prospect  of  trouble  between 
us  and  any  European  government,  but  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  assure  us  that 
this  happy  condition  will  be  permanent. 

One  could  name  a  number  of  possible  happenings  or  conditions  any  of 
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which  might  occasion  war  between  us  and  some  transatlantic  power.  Our 
commercial  or  tariff  policy  might  set  things  ablaze.  Mismanagement  under 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  might. 

No  doubt  peace  sentiment  has  made  great  progress  in  Europe  of  late,  but 
it  has  made  none  among  our  Pacific  neighbors,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Russians,  all  of  whom  are  very  near  us  to  the  west.  The  Japs,  of  course, 
will  not  make  war  upon  us  over  the  San  Francisco  school  difficulty,  but  their 
readiness  to  assert  themselves  and  to  parade  what  I  must  call  a  very  doubtful 
right  of  theirs  shows  a  certain  saudness  with  which  we  shall  have  to  reckon 
sooner  or  later. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  Russia  disposed  of  as  a  Pacific  Ocean  factor. 
She  has' given  up  Port  Arthur  but  not  Vladivostok,  which  is  on  Pacific  water 
that  never  freezes  enough  to  interfere  with  naval  operations;  nor  is  it  absurd 
to  suggest  that  Port  Arthur  may  in  no  very  long  time  be  again  in  Russian 
hands.  The  last  war  with  its  defeats  did  not  in  the  slightest  change  Russia's 
Pacific  ambitions.  She  has  only  drawn  back  to  jump  farther  at  the  next 
attempt. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  regard  this  country  as  safe  from  Russia  and 
Japan  because  of  their  hostility,  out  of  hope  of  using  one  against  the  other. 
Nothing  would  be  more  natural,  considering  all  things,  than  for  these  two 
powers,  fierce  as  their  hate  is  now,  to  make  common  cause  for  the  division  of 
China,  together  def)dng  us  and  the  world.    They  both  covet  China  and  each 
is  in  a  way  to  dominate  large  portions  of  that  empire.    A  similar  conspiracy, 
involving  the  temporary  co-operation  of  rival  nations,  has  twice  availed  to 
partition  Poland.    Russia  had  a  hand  in  that  crime  and  has  not  forgotten. 
Suppose  China  remains  intact  but  untutored,  save  by  these  Asiatic  neigh- 
bors, China  itself  may  easily  threaten  our  peace.    The  military  power  of 
China,  roused,  drilled,  marshaled,  and  led,  is  frightful  to  contemplate.     China 
could  on  provocation  furnish  again  infinite  hordes  such  as  Jenghis  Khan  led 
into  central  Europe  centuries  ago.    He  lost  without  minding  them  5,000,000 
men,  filling,  at  the  one  battle  of  Liegnitz,  nine  sacks  with  the  right  ears  of  slain 
enemies,  and  countermarched,  not  because  beaten,  but  recalled  by  the  death 
of  the  Great  Khan  at  home.    And  this  China  with  its  appalling  ability  to 
overrun,  to  crush,  to  work  world-devastation,  China,  our  rival  in  the  Pacific 
and  so  near,  docs  not  love  us  at  all;  and  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  two 
other  immense  and  warlike  nations,  both  near  us,  two  rivals  of  each  other,  it 
is  true,  but  each  a  rival  of  ours.    No  patriot  knowing  aught  of  history  or  of 
man  can  deny  that  here  is  a  situation  calling  for  solicitude  and  preparation. 
We  need  new  strength  on  the  Pacific,  its  islands  and  its  shores,  even  if  we 
meditate  naught  but  self-defense.    But  there  is  another  duty.    The  future  of 
China  depends  eminently  upon  us.    If  we  remain  apathetic  touching  Pacific 
interests,  saying:  The  Atlantic  is  our  ocean;  its  interests  suffice  us:   what 
care  we  for  things  so  far  west!  mark  my  word,  the  Jap  or  the  Muscovite  or 
the  two  together  will  determine  China's  future  and  it  will  not  be  very  high 
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or  worthy.  If,  however,  we  by  our  attitude,  utterances,  and  acts,  without 
braggadocio  or  belligerency,  yet  firmly,  say  to  all  the  world :  We  are  a  Pacific 
Ocean  power  and  shall  defend  and  use  our  rights  and  influence  on  that  splen- 
did ocean  in  every  legitimate  way  within  our  means,  Muscovites  and  Japs  will 
attend,  with  the  benign  result  that  China  will  be  free  to  develop  the  enormous 
slumbering  good  her  civilization  contains  and  to  complete  the  same  by  adopting 
the  best  culture  that  the  United  States  and  Europe  can  give. 


WHAT  FRACTION  OF  THE  PUPILS  IN  OUR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  CANNOT  DERIVE  COMPENSATING 

ADVANTAGES  THEREFROM? 

W.  J.  S.  BRYAN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 

The  question  tmder  consideration  is  the  ability  of  pupils  of  secondary 
schoob  to  profit  sufficiently  from  their  connection  with  the  school  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  them  to  remain  in  it.  What  percentage  of  high-school  pupils 
have  reached  the  limit  of  their  education  on  account  of  natural  capacity  or 
defective  previous  training,  and  are  therefore  wasting  time  in  a  vain  attempt 
at  self -improvement  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  number  of 
pupils  who  cannot  derive  compensating  advantages  and  the  number  who  do 
not  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities  through  indifference,  or  lack  of  appli- 
cation, or  social  distractions,  or  disinclination  to  exert  themselves. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  twenty-five  principals  of  high  schools  in  the 
larger  cities  is  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  pupils  cannot  profit  from 
attendance,  however  many  might  derive  greater  benefit. 

The  period  of  development, — The  duration  of  the  period  of  development 
increases  as  the  animal  rises  in  the  scale  of  being.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  fact  is  that  the  higher  the  stage  of  civilization  attained  by  any  people, 
the  longer  the  period  of  preparation  must  be  for  the  young  of  that  people  who 
are  to  fit  into  that  civilization  and  to  intelligently  carry  it  forward  to  greater 
heights,  if  the  biological  analogy  holds,  and  the  individual  in  his  mental  and 
spiritual  development  is  to  pass  in  succession  the  various  antecedent  stages. 

The  need  of  more  scholastic  education  than  can  be  secured  in  the  eight 
years  of  the  grammar  school  is  now  generally  conceded.  The  consciousness 
of  this  need  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  every  dtyof  the 
land  and  by  the  very  general  demand  for  the  provision  of  like  facilities  of  edu- 
cation for  the  rural  districts  through  consolidation  and  transportation  of 
pupils  to  a  centrally  located  high  school.  The  recognition  of  this  imperative 
need  has  been  fixed  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  secondary  schools  and  pupils. 

The  proportion  of  educable  pupils. — ^The  proportion  of  the  educable 
increases  with  the  growth  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  adaptation  of  courses 
of  study  to  the  capacity  and  stage  of  development  of  pupils.    The  failure  to 
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reach  individual  pupils  by  a  given  method  or  mode  of  presentation  does  not 
suggest  to  the  wise  teacher  hopeless  density,  but  rather  the  need  of  different 
or  special  treatment  to  be  determined  by  study  of  pupil  and  accurate  diagnosis. 
The  pupil  is  to  study  the  subject;  the  teacher  is  to  study  the  pupil  in  order  to 
teach  him  through  the  subject  as  a  means  of  education.  The  self-activity 
developed  in  the  pupil  is  the  measure  of  the  teacher's  skill  and  the  evidence  of 
his  success.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  the  teacher  to  conclude  that  the  pupil  who 
fails  to  grasp  a  subject  carefully  presented  is  lacking  in  intelligence.  The  real 
problem  is  how  to  make  such  a  presentation  of  a  subject  as  will  stimulate  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  to  appropriate  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the 
spiritual  realm,  as  well  as  in  the  physical,  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  assume  the  truth  of  this  law.  It  is  natural  for 
teachers  to  commend  themselves  for  skill  when  they  succeed  in  conveying 
their  ideas  to  others  readily  and  forcefully,  and  to  attribute  their  failure  to 
communicate  a  thought  to  another  to  the  dullness  of  the  other  in  comprehen- 
sion and  not  to  their  own  poverty  of  expression  or  inadequacy  of  statement. 
Are  we  not  able  to  draw  from  our  own  youthful  experiences  evidence  of  great 
disparity  in  the  ability  of  teachers  ? 

For  each  pupil  the  fixed  quantity  is  his  own  capacity  or  need,  the  variable 
is- the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  meet  the  need.  Whatever  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  pupil,  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  and  applied  by  the  teacher,  if  the 
desired  result  is  to  be  secured.  To  take  this  view  of  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  is  to  magnify  the  teacher's  office  or  function. 

Who  are  entiUed  to  secondary  education? — ^There  has  been  a  development 
in  the  ideas  of  the  public  as  to  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  education. 
Early  in  our  history  leaders  of  thought  saw  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of 
making  a  broad  highway  for  the  passage  of  those  who  would  ascend  to  the 
heights  of  the  university  from  the  first  level  of  the  primary  school.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  great  conception  of  Thomas  JefFerson,  including  in  one 
complete  system  of  public  education  all  stages,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
a  conception  now  practically  realized  in  many  states  of  the  Union.  But  the 
legal  right  does  not  give  the  individual  abiUty  to  exercise  it,  and  there  may  be 
those  who  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  their  legal  right  because  of  limited  capacity 
or  because  its  exercise  would  be  too  costly.  To  determine  whether  the  indi- 
vidual can  derive  compensating  advantages  from  attendance  on  a  secondary 
school  we  must  ascertain  the  cost  of  attendance  and  the  advantages  to  be 
derived.  What,  then,  is  the  cost  of  attendance  ?  To  the  pupil,  in  time,  at 
least  four  years,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen ;  in  money,  approxi- 
mately five  dollars  a  week,  or  one  thousand  dollars  in  all — about  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  him.  This  expense,  if  the  pupil  goes  to  school,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  borne  entirely  by  parents.  What  is  the  annual  cost  to  the  public  per 
pupil  enrolled  in  the  high  school  ?  Approximately,  $60.  These  two  items, 
the  earning  capacity  of  pupils  and  the  cost  to  the  public  for  tuition,  constitute 
the  total  expense  of  a  high-school  education,  in  all  about  twelve  hundred  and 
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fifty  dollars.  The  public  should  receive  compensation  for  its  expenditure ; 
the  pupil,  for  his  time;  the  parent,  for  his  outlay.  The  public  will  expect 
return  in  the  shape  of  better  citizenship,  clearer  conceptions  of  duty  to  the 
state  and  society,  higher  ideals,  and  worthier  lives;  the  parents  will  expect  for 
their  return  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  children  respected,  useful,  and  con- 
tented; the  pupils  will  expect  to  mingle  with  men  and  find  themselves  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  able  to  sustain  themselves  with 
dignity  and  satisfaction,  adapted  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  refined 
and  cultivated  people. 

School  days  a  part  of  life. — Is  the  time  spent  in  school  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  years  of  life  as  though  it  were  merely  a  preparation  for  living  and 
not  an  actual  part  of  life  ?  The  importance  of  a  right  view  of  this  question  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  secondary  education  to  the  pupil  is  apparent. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  the  statement  that  school  is  a  preparation  for  life 
has  left  the  impression  that  it  is  nothing  more.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the 
English  word  for  school  is  suggestive  of  the  correct  view:  school,  a  place  of 
leisure;  school-days,  a  time  of  leisure  for  growth  and  development,  physical, 
mental,  spiritual,  as  contrasted  with  other  periods  of  life,  in  which  heavy 
draughts  of  time  and  energy  are  made  for  means  with  which  to  satisfy  physical 
wants.  School  is,  indeed,  a  place  of  preparation  for  maturer  life,  and  youth 
is  the  time  for  such  preparation,  but  it  is  also  the  time  in  which  the  forces  of 
life  are  most  actively  engaged,  not  only  in  supplying  the  place  of  outworn 
material,  but  also  in  developing  the  whole  being,  bringing  every  organ  to  its 
perfection  and  full  power.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the  call  to  activity  of  every 
kind  is  the  loudest  and  most  insistent.  It  is  the  time  in  which  the  acquisitive 
power  is  strongest.  The  curiosity  of  children  is  proverbial,  and  youth  is  eager 
to  learn.  All  young  animal  life  delights  in  activity  for  its  own  sake,  but  this 
delight  is  increased  when  some  definite,  desired  object  is  in  view.  The  doc- 
trine of  interest  is  based  on  this  fact,  and  the  school  appeals  to  this  natural 
desire  to  become  acquainted  with  one's  environment  and  to  adjust  oneself  to 
it,  so  as  to  work  in  it  and  through  it  or  in  spite  of  it.  In  no  sense,  except  the 
commercial  one,  is  the  pupil  of  the  secondary  school  unable  to  live  what  is 
for  him  the  fullest  possible  life,  while  consciously  or  unconsciously  preparing 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  maturer  life.  And  in  the  commercial 
sense,  he  uses  this  period  in  the  storage  of  present  energy  for  future  use  as 
motive  power  and  in  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to  accumulate  until 
its  earning  power  shall  be  sufficient  for  a  specific  object. 

Value  of  a  part  of  the  course. — ^Is  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  of  secondary 
schools  of  no  value  or  of  less  than  proportionate  value  ?  To  complete  the 
course  of  study  requires  ordinarily  four  years  of  work.  It  seems  so  desirable 
that  all  this  should  be  done,  that  there  is  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappointment 
when  a  pupil  withdraws  before  graduation.  Attention  is  directed  to  what 
might  have  been  done,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  work  already 
accomplished.    Yet,  if  the  sequence  of  studies  is  properly  arranged,  drop  out 
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where  he  will,  the  pupil  will  have  done  all  that  he  could  in  the  time  given  to 
the  work.  To  credit  this  is  hard  for  both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  pupil  who 
finds  that  he  cannot  complete  the  work  provided  is  ready  to  drop  out  sooner 
than  is  necessary,  and  often  deprives  himself  of  the  advantages  of  such  attend- 
ance as  he  could  have  given.  The  parent,  disappointed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  child,  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  even  the  allotted  time,  because, 
forsooth,  he  has  shown  especial  need  of  more  than  the  usual  allowance.  The 
teacher,  distressed  by  the  early  withdrawal,  is  not  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
the  pupil  has  had  three-fourths,  or  five-sixths,  or  eleven-twelfths  of  the  whole 
course  provided.  He  has  watched  the  development  of  pupils  during  the  last 
years  of  their  course.  He  has  noted  the  effects  of  these  years,  and  feels  keenly 
the  deprivation  suffered  by  the  pupil.  Of  late  years  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  the  value  of  college  education,  and  rightly;  but  as  a  result,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  if  one  who  has  done  the  preliminary  work  is  dis- 
inclined or  unable  to  take  up  more  advanced  work.  The  result  of  this  growing 
recognition  of  the  advantages,  or  rather  need,  of  a  longer  period  of  develop- 
ment, has  been  a  greatly  increased  percentage  of  pupils  passing  from  grammar 
school  to  high  school  and  from  high  school  to  college.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  effect  of  any  number  of  years  of  education  in  the  schools  is  so 
valuable  and  so  evident  that  it  must  not  be  disparaged.  Better  sixteen  years 
of  education  in  the  schools  and  colleges  than  fifteen  or  fourteen,  but  better 
still  ten  than  nine,  or  eight  than  seven. 

Value  of  low-grade  work. — ^Is  the  work  of  the  pupil  who  fails  of  promotion 
of  no  value  ?  In  my  own  high-school  days,  classes  were  a  year  apart,  and  to 
fail  in  one  siibject  was  to  review  all.  Moreover,  the  required  evidence  of 
preparation  for  more  advanced  work  was  the  passing  of  an  examination  in 
each  subject,  covering  a  year's  work.  Now  classes  are  only  half  a  year  apart, 
and  progress  in  each  subject  depends  solely  on  work  done  in  that  subject. 
Moreover,  the  daily  work,  together  with  five  weeks'  written  tests,  determines  the 
advancement,  if  the  work  is  of  a  certain  quality,  and  a  term  examination  may 
be  had  in  doubtful  cases.  The  latter  method  recognizes  all  work  well  done, 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  half-year  grading;  but  even  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment, failure  does  not  show  that  no  work  has  been  done,  or  even  that  no  good 
work  has  been  done,  but  only  that  the  amount  of  work  required  for  promotion 
has  not  been  done,  and  if  the  pupil  were  to  stop  at  that  point,  the  difference  in 
the  advantage  derived  might  be  inappreciable  by  any  system  of  measurement. 
The  distinctions  made  for  purposes  of  grading,  while  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  a  school,  may  not  be  of  more  general  application.  The  relative 
or  absolute  value  of  the  educative  process  as  it  acts  upon  the  individual  can- 
not be  estimated  in  per  cents,  or  in  any  arithmetical  way.  Nor  can  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  secondary  education  by  one  pupil  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  accomplishment  of  another  or  of  the  hypothetical  or  imaginary  pupil. 

Early  withdrawals  from  school. — A  reason  frequently  assigned  for  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  at  various  stages  of  progress  is  the  want  of  adaptation 
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of  the  course  of  study  to  the  individual  needs  or  the  faulty  methods  of  present- 
ing the  several  subjects  to  the  pupils.  Undoubtedly  mugh  is  still  to  be  learned 
of  the  art  of  teaching  and  more  of  the  science  of  teaching.  Teachers  do  not 
know  the  efifect  produced  by  each  study  upon  the  development  of  mind  in 
general  or  of  the  particular  mind  of  the  individual  pupil.  Education  has  been 
more  a  teaching  of  subjects  than  a  training  of  pupils.  Teaching  has  been 
more  a  matter  of  intuition  than  of  conscious  method.  The  value  of  different 
branches  as  tools  of  education  is  yet  largely  to  be  ascertained  and  stated,  and 
its  discovery  and  expression  will  give  new  direction  and  efficiency  to  teaching. 

Meanwhile  an  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  school  attend- 
ance has  led  me  to  certain  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  facts  observed.  It  appears  that  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  with- 
drawal of  pupils  is  the  occurrence  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  which  inter- 
rupts habits  of  study  and  diverts  attention  to  other  interests  and  results  in  the 
loss  of  nearly  twice  as  many  pupils  as  would  have  dropped  out  at  the  same  stage 
of  progress  if  it  were  reached  in  the  middle  of  the  year  rather  than  at  the  end. 
For  instance,  the  loss  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year,  if  the  pupils  enter  in 
September,  is  only  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  increases  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  if 
they  enter  in  January,  so  that  the  long  vacation  follows  the  completion  of  the 
first  half-year.  In  all  parts  of  the  course,  whenever  the  long  vacation  occurs, 
there  is  a  greatly  increased  withdrawal.  The  average  percentage  of  loss  by 
withdrawals  at  the  various  stages  of  progress  when  followed  by  the  long 
vacation  has  been  fourteen  per  cent.;  when  not  so  followed,  seven  per  cent. 
My  deduction  from  these  f^cts  is  the  inference  that  a  large  part,  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  withdrawals,  are  not  attributable  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  course 
of  study  or  to  discouragement  of  pupils  by  difficulties  encountered,  or  to  any 
other  cause  than  lack  of  persistency  or  tenacity  of  purpose,  for  all  other  pos- 
sible causes  remain  unchanged.  The  same  lack  characterizes  most  men 
everywhere  and,  as  it  were,  stratifies  them,  determining  the  height  of  their 
rise.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  withdrawals  as  the  grades  advance.  This 
decrease  is  attributable  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  most  tenacious  of 
purpose,  and  to  their  approach  to  the  goal  of  their  ambition.  To  increase 
this  tenacity  of  purpose  every  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  to  the  pupil 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  continued  pursuit  of  his  studies,  a 
revelation  more  difficult  because  of  the  limited  education  of  parents  and  the 
eagerness  of  both  parents  and  children  for  inunediate  pecuniary  results, 
which  blinds  both  to  ultimate  gain,  however  great.  The  changing  or  changed 
views  of  the  business  community  and  the  present  attitude  of  approval  of  the 
work  done  by  secondary  schools  as  a  preparation  for  business  will  go  far 
toward  changing  the  minds  of  over-eager  parents  and  pupils. 

This  interpretation  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  of  the  secondary 
school  is  the  more  reasonable  in  view  of  a  like  condition  in  the  grammar  grades, 
in  which  the  exodus  begins  at  the  second  grade  and  takes  up  its  steady  march 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade.    The  increased  loss  between  the  eighth  and 
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ninth  grades  is  attributable  to  the  transition  from  grammar  to  high  school, 
which  marks  a  new  departure. 

Commercial  esHmaU  of  worth. — But  the  commercial  estimation  of  the  worth 
of  an  individual  is  a  very  imperfect  index  of  the  advantages  to  him  of  previous 
education,  because  it  is  based  on  only  a  partial  inventory  of  qualities  possessed, 
and  ''life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body  more  than  raiment. "  Life  is  more 
than  a  living;  a  human  being  is  more  than  a  cash  register. 

What  pupils  are  most  in  need  of  secondary  education? — ^Presumably  the 
students  who  make  the  best  record  might  be  supposed  to  derive  the  greatest 
advantages,  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold 
that  class  valedictorians  and  honor  men  generally  are  not  among  the  strongest 
men  in  their  respective  classes,  or  that  school  estimates  are  generally  unreliable 
and  misleading.  My  personal  observations  and  investigations  preclude  such 
a  judgment.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  third  of  a  class  have  less  need 
of  instruction  or  guidance  or  stimulation  than  the  poorest  third,  and  that  these 
latter  derive  relatively  greater  advantages  from  their  connection  with  the 
school.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  native  force,  and  energy,  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  of  the  best  third  of  a  class  would  insure  their  success,  while  the  poorest 
third  must  acquire  the  elements  of  truly  successful  living  from  school  training, 
or  make  a  failure  of  life. 

As  a  teacher  I  should  not  address  myself  to  the  most  promising  pupils, 
however  delightful  it  might  be  to  instruct  such  pupils,  but  to  the  less  interested, 
less  receptive,  less  responsive,  with  the  thought  that  *'they  that  are  whole  need 
no  physician. "  The  advantages  derived  by  such  pupils  from  connection  with 
the  school  would  be  the  greatest,  though  their  records  would  not  disclose  the 
fact.  There  would  be  the  greatest  diflFerence  between  what  they  would  be 
without  such  education  and  with  it. 

Advantages  of  secondary  education, — The  advantages  derived  from  secon- 
dary education  may  be  described  as  (i)  pecuniary,  (2)  physical,  (3)  intellec- 
tual, (4)  sodal,  (s)  moral.  They  will  be  dependent  (i)  upon  the  content  of 
subjects  studied  and  the  method  of  their  presentation  and  upon  the  personal 
character,  preparation,  and  skill  of  the  teacher;  (2)  upon  the  receptivity  and 
reaction  of  individual  pupils,  resulting  from  previous  training,  mentality,*and 
spiritual  attitude;  (3)  upon  school  spirit  and  the  influence  of  the  student-body; 
(4)  upon  outside  associations  and  companionships  and  home  influence. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  do  much  more  than  give  a  partial  list  of  these  advan- 
tages: 

The  discovery  of  fields  of  activity. 

A  juster  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  human  effort. 

The  discovery  of  ability.  I 

The  training  of  powers  of  mind  and  body  for   rendering  service  of  recognized 
worth. 

A  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  of  the  needs  and  methods  of  securing  and  \ 

preserving  health  and  vigor. 

Physical  culture  resiilting  in  the  development  and  conservation  of  energy. 

An  idea  of  simple  mathematical  processes  and  reasoning. 
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An  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and  methods  of  investigation,  and  to  scientific 
achievement. 

Acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  other  peoples,  past  and  present. 

Increased  facilities  in  the  comprehension  and  use  of  English  as  a  means  of  expression 
of  thought. 

Acquaintance  with  literature. 

Acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  historic  characters  and  inspiration  to  worthv  living. 

Appreciation  of  racial  ideals  as  embodied  in  the  conceptions  of  poetry  ana  fiction. 

Acquaintance  with  ethnic  development. 

Knowledge  of  the  growth  and  present  state  of  civilization. 

Intelligent  comprehension  of  the  interdependence  of  men  of  all  races,  arid  of  the  real 
value  and  import  of  commercial  relations  as  a  means  of  exchanging  the  products  of  industry. 

A  conception  of  society  as  an  institution  for  securing  to  every  man  participation  in  the 
achievements  of  the  race  on  condition  of  his  contributing  of  his  own  effort  products  of  a 
value  equal  to  that  which  he  wishes  to  secure  for  hb  own  use  or  disposition. 

Knowledge  of  institutional  life. 

A  knowledge  of  the  source  and  significance  of  law  and  consequent  respect  for  it. 

Knowledge  of  social  relations. 

Consideration  for  the  rights  of  others. 

Experience  in  co-oj>eration  with  others  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  objects. 

Comprehension  and  appreciation  of  all  movements  for  the  betterment  of  men. 

Familiarity  with  the  uses  and  requirements  of  organization. 

Association  with  other  pupils  who  constitute  the  most  favored  five  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public-school  system  and  of  the  youth  of  the  community,  with  whom  it  is 
therefore  a  privilege  to  associate,  a  privilege  not  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  enjoy  it 
or  by  others. 

Conclusions  reached, — ^I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  subsequent 
lives  of  the  most  unpromising  pupils  will  show  that  their  connection  with  the 
right  sort  of  a  high  school  is  of  great  benefit  to  them  even  if  their  record  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  school  and  their  attendance  is  of  only  one  or  two  years' 
duration.  Again  and  again  I  have  been  astonished  to  learn  that  the  subse- 
quent record  of  pupils,  whose  presence  was  tolerated  in  the  forlorn  hope  of 
their  finding  themselves  and  taking  hold  of  the  work  with  vigor,  has  demon- 
strated that  they  inhaled  and  absorbed  more  than  seemed  likely  or  possible. 
When  the  boy  who  has  seemed  stolid  and  irresponsive,  lazy  and  slow  of  wit, 
and  has  made  the  minimum  requirement  only  after  repeated  trials,  shows  after 
leaving  school  a  large  measure  of  power,  and  takes  his  place  among  men  of 
ability  as  though  he  were  prepared  for  the  assumption  of  really  great  respon- 
sibility, is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  his  education  was  not  the  failure  it 
seemed  ?  When  the  boy  whose  presence  has  been  unbearable  by  reason  of 
wilfulness  and  shiftlessness  is  denied  the  privileges  of  further  continuance  in 
the  school  and  goes  forth  into  the  world  to  meet  its  demands  successfully,  is 
not  the  teacher  justified  in  congratulating  himself  that  his  work  was  not  in 
vain,  especially  if  the  boy  himself,  having  grown  mature,  gives  the  school 
credit  for  his  ability  to  do  his  share  of  the  world's  work  and  thanks  it  for  the 
discipline  that  made  him  realize  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  organization  and  of  finding  his  place  in  the  social  order,  if  he  would 
not  "strive  as  doth  a  crock  with  a  wall, "  or  be  crushed  instead  of  borne  along 
by  the  forces  of  civilization  and  order  exemplified  in  the  beneficent  institution 
of  the  school,  which  is  the  embodiment  of  helpfubess  ? 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  than  I  do  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  or  in  the  utter  folly  of  allowing  one  who  has  failed 
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to  do  the  work  required  at  one  stage  of  progress  to  take  up  the  next  task. 
Nevertheless,  the  ability  to  do  is  not  always  shown  by  the  amount  accomplished, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  of  doubtful  existence,  every  pupil  who  gains  admis- 
sion to  a  secondary  school  whose  entrance  is  properly  guarded  can  secure 
compensating  advantages  from  attendance  upon  such  school,  if  it  be  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  opportunities  are  so  abundant,  the  equipment  so  extensive, 
the  personality  and  example  of  teachers  so  suggestive  and  helpful,  the  environ- 
ment so  healthful  and  invigorating,  the  spirit  so  pervasive,  the  atmosphere  so 
charged  with  vitalizing,  energizing  forces,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  insula- 
tion so  complete  as  to  preclude  the  possibilities  of  effective  influence. 


DISCUSSION 


J.  W.  Crabtree,  president  State  Normal  School,  Peru,  Neb. — Principal  Bryan  has 
taken  the  wider  view  of  this  question.  He  has  not  only  considered  the  value  of  secondary 
education  in  its  commercial  aspects,  but  in  regard  to  its  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
influence  on  pupils.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  made  in  this  excellent 
paper  by  presenting  an  imperfect  study  of  a  typical  small  high  school  in  a  somewhat 
t3rpical  environment,  thus  reducing  the  question  for  the  moment  to  a  concrete  problem. 
I  will  limit  my  part  in  the  discussion  stiU  further  by  considering  it  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pupil's  welfare. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  spent  some  time  in  tr3ring  to  draw  upon  my  own  experience 
for  data  that  would  enable  me  to  find  the  fraction  of  pupils  in  one  secondary  school  at 
least  who  have  not  derived  compensating  advantages  therefrom.  I  could  see  no  other 
way  of  getting  actual  figures. 

I  have  gone  for  this  data  to  a  high  school,  which  was  located  in  a  small  town  where 
I  was  very  weU  acquainted  with  every  pupil  in  the  school,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
everybody  in  town.  There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  328  different  pupils  in  the  high 
school  during  the  six  years  covered  by  this  investigation.  I  went  over  this  list  very  care- 
fully, picking  out  names  for  two  lists:  First,  those  who  should  have  derived  greater  com- 
pensating advantages;  and  second,  those  whom  we  knew  at  the  time  to  be  getting  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  high  school. 

There  were  63  names  in  the  first  list,  that  is  those  who  ought  to  have  gotten  a  good 
deal  more  out  of  the  school  than  they  succeeded  in  getting.  I  went  over  this  list  carefully 
to  see  if  I  had  included  in  it  any  who  should  have  stopped  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade.  Finding  none,  I  gave  my  attention  to  the  second  list — ^those  who  according  to 
general  belief  had  failed  to  get  value  received  while  in  the  high  school.  I  found  this  list 
much  shorter  than  I  expected  it  would  be.  It  contained  these  names:  Isabel  Jackson, 
Jared  Splasher,  Sara  Spooner,  and  Charley  Meeker — ^four  names — giving  one  out  of 
every  82  pupils,  or  the  fraction  gV* 

Then  I  wondered  whether  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  intervening  since  then  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  situation.  While  these  boys  and  girls  were  without  question  a 
menace  to  the  school,  possibly  they,  themselves,  profited  more  from  the  high-school 
environment  than  we  were  aware  of  at  the  time^  I  investigated  the  cases  of  two  of  the 
most  hopeless,  Isabel  Jackson  and  Charley  Meeker.  I  wrote  Isabel's  mother,  calling  her 
attention  to  my  having  advised  her  to  take  her  daughter  out  of  school.  I  explained  tha 
I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  was  right  in  my  belief  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  her 
daughter  to  be  in  school  above  the  eighth  grade.  If  she  felt  that  Isabel  had  profited  from 
her  high-school  attendance,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  advantages  were  actually 
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obtained.  I  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Charley's  father.  Mrs.  Jackson  replied  as  follows: 
"I  don't  know  just  what  Isabel  got  out  of  the  high  school,  but  I  have  just  been  over  to 
her  as  she  lives  next  door  to  me,  and  we  both  believe  that  the  high  school  done  more  for 
her  than  the  grades.  She  is  in  the  society  of  people  who  have  a  good  education,  which 
is,  I  think,  a  right  smart." 

Charley  Meeker  was  absolutely  hopeless.  He  had  already  spent  two  years  in  the 
seventh  grade,  two  years  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  two  years  in  the  high  school,  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  him.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  high  school  without  passing 
a  single  di£Elcult  subject,  except  the  term  that  Mary  Smith  gave  him  passing  grades,  as  she 
said,  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  was  always  much  attached  to  his  lady  teachers.  He  was 
usually  in  love  with  at  least  one  of  them.  His  sickening  love  glances  were  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  his  choice  teachers.    He  proposed  to  three  or  four  of  the  best-looking  ones. 

His  father  replied  to  my  letter  as  follows:  "I  am  glad  you  allowed  Charley  to  stay 
in  school  as  long  as  you  did.  It  did  him  good  I  am  sure.  Now  my  daughter  Kate  was 
bright  and  gained  a  year  in  school,  but  I  was  as  well  satisfied  with  Charley's  standing 
of  40  as  I  was  with  hers  of  95.  She  never  got  below  that.  You  see  he  didn't  have  much 
talent  and  she  did — ^that  is  the  difference.  I  guess  it  paid  all  right.  He  is  doing  well 
now  on  the  Fowler  place  near  town." 

I  happen  to  know  that  Sara  Spooner  married  a  farmer  and  that  the  family  stands 
well  in  the  commimity.  She  teaches  a  class  in  Sunday  school;  she  seems  to  be  a  sensible 
woman.  I  rather  think  that  she,  too,  must  have  gotten  greater  value  out  of  the  school 
than  we  were  aware  of.  I  have  lost  track  of  Jared  Splasher.  I  have  therefore  reduced 
my  fraction  to  r}^,  and  were  I  able  to  find  Jared  Splasher,  quite  likely  I  would  discover 
that  he,  too,  had  derived  compensating  advantages  from  that  school,  and  I  might  be  able 

m 

to  reduce  the  fraction  still  farther. 

This  was  an  average  high  school  with  average  teachers  in  a  community  of  average 
intelligence.  It  is  likely  that  any  such  investigation  in  any  other  place  would  lead  to 
about  these  same  conclusions  stated  briefly  as  follows:  A  failure  to  make  a  passing  grade 
does  not  mean  that  the  pupil  has  failed  to  derive  compensating  advantages  from  the  school. 

It  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  expect  large  results  when  the  pupil's  talent  is  limited  as 
to  expect  as  large  a  return  from  a  small  amount  of  capital  as. from  a  large  amoimt  of  capital. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who,  if  capable  of  deriving  profit  from  the  eighth  grade,  would 
not  also  be  benefited  by  attending  a  high  school,  possibly  none  at  all.  The  high  school 
has  a  much  wider  range  of  value  to  young  people  than  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  recog- 
nizing. 

Whatever  else  determines  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  school  to  the  individual  pupil, 
it  is  clear  that  the  central  vital  fact  is  in  the  pupil's  attitude  toward  the  influence  of  the 
school.  The  degree  of  good  that  the  pupil  receives  from  the  school  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  inspiration  that  the  school  puts  into  his  life. 

Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111. — 
Injustice  is  done  in  our  secondary  schools  as  frequently  to  the  bright  third  of  the  students 
as  to  the  dull  and  average  two-thirds.  The  agricultural  college  is  showing  us  that  the 
fertile,  rich  acres  of  Illinois  have  been  sorely  abused  and  maltreated  because  the  farmers 
had  gotten  the  notion  that  these  acres  would  yield  a  crop  with  almost  any  sort  of  treat- 
ment. Scientific  agriculture  is  showing  these  farmers  that  it  requires  the  closest  attention 
and  the  most  detailed  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  soil  in  order  to  make  these  rich 
acres  yield  their  maximum  of  productivity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  requires  a 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  bright  pupil 
up  to  its  fullest  capacity  than  to  bring  the  mediocre  child  into  his  largest  possibility.  The 
function  of  education  is  to  develop  leaders.  Out  of  this  brighter  third  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
will  come  most  of  such  leaders.  The  high  school  should  see  to  it  that  the  bright  pupil 
gets  a  "square  deal." 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  THE  EFFECT  UPON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
PUPIL  OF  THE  MULTIPLICITY  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY 
AND  THE  REFINEMENT  OF  METHODS? 

EDKUND  A.  JONES,   STATE  COMMISSIONED  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

The  subject  assigned  me  has  been  classed,  by  our  worthy  president,  with  the 
knotty  problems  proposed  for  this  conference,  and  such  I  have  found  it  to  be. 

It  suggests  a  comparison  of  results  obtained  in  the  old-time  schools,  when 
the  pupils  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  a  comparatively  few  subjects,  and 
the  schools  of  today,  with  their  greatly  enriched  courses  of  study  covering 
twice  the  nxmiber  of  subjects — a  comparison  of  results  between  the  schools  of 
a  generation  or  more  ago  when,  without  much  regard  to  gradation,  examina- 
ation,  or  promotion,  the  largest  liberty  was  allowed  to  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
with  the  carefully  graded  and  closely  supervised  schools  of  the  present  time, 
such  as  we  find  in  some  of  our  dty  systems  of  education  where  a  daily  program 
is  prepared  for  each  grade  teacher  and  the  superintendent  can  tell  from  his 
office  what  recitation  is  in  progress  in  each  room  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
what  particular  portion  of  any  subject  is  under  consideration. 

The  change  in  these  respects  has  been  very  great,  more  so  perhaps  than  we 
are  wont  to  realize.  I  well  remember  the  school  of  my  boyhood  days.  The 
three  R's  had  the  most  prominent  place.  Colbum's  Menial  Arilhmelic  was 
mastered  from  the  first  question  to  the  last  problem  in  the  book.  No  time 
was  given  to  language  lessons  or  the  diagramming  of  sentences,  but  we  studied 
technical  granunar  and  had  a  thorough  drill  in  parsing  words  found  in  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  Milton's  Paradise  Losl  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 
The  older  pupils  learned  political  geography  without  a  thought  that  it  had 
any  connection  with  the  earth  upon  which  they  lived,  and  memorized  Quack- 
enbos's  United  States  History  by  the  page,  four  pages  at  a  lesson,  without  any 
reference  to  the  relative  importance  or  value  of  different  portions  of  the 
subject.  We  never  dreamed  of  nature-study,  and  we  were  not  instructed  in 
music  or  drawing,  physiology,  or  civics. 

We  had  a  kind  of  manual  training  in  full  and  rounded  measure  on  the 
farm,  mornings  and  evenings  and  on  Saturdays,  with  frequent  touches  of 
physical  culture  in  the  schoolroom  that  produced  a  series  of  movements  that 
were  not  of  the  Delsarte  type. 

This  common-school  course  has  been  gradually  extended  and  "enriched" 
until  it  now  includes  in  many  of  our  elementary  schools,  in  addition  to  the 
fundamental  branches  already  named,  with  but  little  elimination  from  any  of 
them,  four  or  more  years  of  language  lessons,  a  good  deal  of  literature,  a  much 
more  extended  course  in  geography,  physiology,  civics,  music,  drawing,  art- 
study,  physical  culture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science,  and  in  some 
schools  the  elements  of»  algebra  and  geometry  and  a  year  of  Latin. 

With  this  extension  of  the  work,  there  has  been  in  many  instances  a  shorten- 
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ing  of  the  time.  The  school  day  has  been  reduced  from  six  hours  to  five  and 
one-half,  and  in  some  cases  to  five  hours,  and  the  year  shortened  from  forty 
weeks  to  thirty-eight.  A  loss  of  one-half  hour  a  day  means  ten  hours  a  month, 
or  ninety-five  hours  for  the  school  year.  This,  in  connection  with  the  two 
weeks,  or  forty-four  hours,  means  a  shortening  of  the  year  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  hours.  Is  it  possible  that  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  poor 
preparation  of  pupils  for  the  high  shcool  and  the  college  about  which  we  hear 
so  much? 

Our  high  schools,  largely  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  colleges,  have  extended 
their  curricula  until  now  the  first-grade  high  school  includes  sixteen  units  of 
high-school  work,  which  means  four  branches  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the 
course.  A  large  number  of  the  high  schools  in  our  cities  are  now  ojffering  to 
the  student  advantages  superior  to  many  of  the  colleges  in  the  early  days  of 
the  republic.  In  laboratory  equipment  and  in  teaching  force  they  are  superior 
to  a  good  many  of  our  colleges  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  colleges  in  recent  years  have  added  largely  to  their  requirements  for 
admission  and  have  greatly  modified  their  courses.  They  are  giving  far  less 
prominence  to  Latin  and  Greek  and  more  to  science  and  modem  lan- 
guages. 

In  my  college  days  the  faculty  prescribed  the  course  to  be  pursued  for  the 
first  three  years  and  the  student  was  allowed  some  choice  only  in  the  senior 
year.  At  the  present  time  the  work  is  largely  elective  after  the  first  year,  and 
in  some  collegiate  institutions,  throughout  the  entire  course. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  individual  students,  the  courses  have  been 
multiplied  until,  according  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  the 
number  of  semester  courses,  open  to  undergraduates  at  Cornell  University,  is 
510;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  698,  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
681. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  changes  have  come  about  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  demands  of  the  times.  The  old  curricula  would  not  answer 
for  today.  We  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age.  New  discoveries  and  new 
inventions  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  and  business  world.  The  adap- 
tation of  electricity  to  the  service  and  comfort  of  man,  the  telephone,  the  rapid 
extension  of  interurban  lines  and  rural  delivery  have  materially  changed  life- 
conditions  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Business  is  transacted  very  differ- 
ently from  what  it  was  in  former  years.  The  business  methods  of  our  fathers 
would  not  answer  at  all  in  this  day  and  generation.  And  yet,  when  one  reads 
of  the  dishonesty  that  has  been  brought  to  light  as  the  result  of  investigations 
into  municipal  and  governmental  affairs,  and  the  lack  of  fidelity  to  the  most 
sacred  obligations  on  the  part  of  officials  in  insurance  circles  and  bafiking- 
institutions,  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  more  of  the  old-time  honesty  and 
integrity  might  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  generation. 

It  is  well  for  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  today  to  commit  to  memory 
and  appreciate  fully  the  meaning  of  those  lines  of  Robert  Bums: 
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Is  there,  for  honest  poverty. 

Who  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp. 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  gray,  and  a'  that; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that; 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

It  is  an  age  of  great  business  activity  and  commercial  enterprise.  A  spirit 
of  commercialism  and  money-getting  seems  to  pervade  the  atmosphere.  That 
many  are  willing  to  acquire  riches  without  giving  any  sort  of  an  equivalent  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  patrons  of  the  great  number  of  get-rich-quick 
schemes  that  have  been  launched  in  the  past  few  years.  Secure  a  fortune  and 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  come  therewith,  and  get  it  by  the  shortest 
possible  route,  is  a  present-day  maxim.  The  young  man  wants  to  begin  in 
business  where  his  father  leaves  oflF,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  father  has 
attained  his  present  position  by  years  of  honest  industry,  frugality,  and  perse- 
vering effort.  It  is  an  age  of  hurry  and  get-there ;  short-cuts  are  in  demand ; 
men  are  impatient  of  delay.  The  Pennsylvania  Flyer  must  cover  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  in  eighteen  hours,  no  matter  if  a  hundred 
lives  are  sacrificed  every  year  by  the  fast  schedule. 

This  spirit  of  haste  has  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  influenced  our  students 
and  affected  our  educational  institutions.  The  student  is  anxious  to  find  a 
short  route  to  knowledge;  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible  upon  his  professional  or 
business  career.  There  is  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  thoroughness  in  order  to 
gain  time.  Oftentimes  the  student  is  anxious  to  receive  assistance  from  any 
source  that  will  help  him  in  time  of  examination,  and  he  is  willing  to  be  lifted 
over  any  obstacle  that  may  lie  in  his  pathway  rather  than  take  the  time  and 
put  forth  the  individual  effort  necessary  to  remove  it.  In  this  way  his  intel- 
lectual vigor  is  impaired  and  his  power  to  produce  results  is  weakened. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  is  an  age  of  wonderful  development  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  varied  forms  of  machinery  has  wrought  many  changes  in 
the  industrial  world,  and  even  in  farm  life,  there  are  some  things  that  have  not 
changed.  The  farmer  by  the  aid  of  the  mower  and  harvester  and  other  farm 
machinery  can  cut  and  harvest  the  hay  and  the  grain  much  more  comfortably 
and  expeditiously  than  he  could  when  dependent  upon  the  scythe,  the  sickle, 
and  the  cradle.  But  the  crops  themselves  do  not  take  root,  grow,  and  mature 
any  more  rapidly  today  than  they  did  half  a  century  ago.    Nature  takes  time 
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to  do  her  work  and  usually  nothing  is  gained  by  undertaking  to  hasten  Nature's 
processes. 

I  remember  about  twenty  years  ago  a  prominent  business  man,  and  at  that 
time  the  president  of  the  original  Chautauqua,  gave  an  address  before  an 
association  of  teachers  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  criticize  the  public  schools 
because  they  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in  other  lines.  While 
wonderful  strides  had  been  made  in  transportation  and  patent  devices  had 
shortened  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  work  in  almost  all  lines,  no 
teacher  had  succeeded  in  devising  a  plan  or  perfecting  a  process  whereby  the 
boys  and  girls  could  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  college  or  properly  fitted  for 
their  several  vocations  in  life  in  a  shorter  period  than  formerly.  He  regarded 
educational  processes  in  the  same  light  as  industrial,  and  he  ignored  the  fact 
that  time  is  an  important  factor  in  education,  and  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able 
successfully  to  hasten  child  development  or  shorten  the  period  required  for 
reaching  maturity.  If  you  wish  to  build  a  patent  fence  around  a  ten-acre 
field,  you  can  do  the  work  much  more  quickly  today  than  it  could  have  been 
done  thirty  years  ago ;  but  if  you  wish  to  surround  the  same  field  with  a  natural 
hedge  it  will  take  just  as  long  now  for  it  to  grow  and  reach  maturity  as  it  did 
then. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the  shortening  of  the  school  day  and  the 
school  year.  While  the  brighter  pujpils  may  finish  their  preparation  for  college 
or  complete  the  high-school  course  in  the  twelve  years  usually  allowed,  it  is 
better  for  the  average  pupil  to  take  nine  years  for  the  elementary  work  and 
four  years  for  the  high  school,  and  the  student  who  is  graduated  from  college 
at  twenty-three  will  derive  far  more  benefit  from  the  studies  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  than  the  one  who  completes  his  course  at  an  earlier  age. 

With  the  multiplicity  of  branches  in  the  course  and  the  same,  or  shorter, 
period  of  time,  we  should  naturally  expect  more  of  superficiality  and  less  of 
thoroughness.  As  the  work  is  made  more  extensive  it  will  become  less  inten- 
sive. Elementary  pupils  will  be  apt  to  go  to  the  high  school  with  a  limited 
and  uncertain  knowledge  of  many  subjects  and  lacking  in  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  fundamental  branches.  They  know  something  about  many  things; 
they  are  better  informed  than  pupils  of  former  times,  but  they  have  not  as 
much  power  to  grapple  with  the  problems  that  confront  them  in  the  high- 
school  course.  This  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  general  criticism  that  is  passed 
upon  our  present  courses  of  study. 

Graduates  from  the  high  school  who  enter  our  colleges  are  fetter  prepared 
in  many  ways,  especially  in  English,  than  the  students  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  they  are  said  to  be  deficient  in  the  power  to  think  for  themselves  and 
the  ability  to  do  things,  a  power  that  comes  from  the  habit  of  quiet,  uninter- 
rupted study  of  one  subject  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  the  custom  of  solving  problems  by  individual  effort  without 
outside  assistance. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  our  college  presidents  are  in  a  good  position  to  judge 
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of  the  results  of  our  present-day  work  as  compared  with  that  of  former  years, 
so  I  submitted  this  question  to  qmte  a  number  and  received  from  them  very 
prompt  repKes. 

Allow  me  to  quote  a  few  extracts  from  their  letters.    One  says: 

Speaking  generaUy,  and  with  no  pretense  at  precision,  I  should  say  the  multiplica- 
tion of  subjects  of  study  and  the  refinement  of  methods  have  had  a  harmful  influence  on 
preparation  for  college. 

A  college  needs  as  preparadon  not  general  information  but  thorough  and  systematic 
instruction  in  English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  a  few  subordinate  subjects. 
To  my  mind,  the  tendency  of  modem  methods  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  little  knowledge  of  a 
good  many  subjects,  without  a  thorough  or  workable  knowledge  of  any.  As  compared 
with  the  entering  classes  fifteen  years  ago,  the  average  student  is  better  informed  but  less 
well  prepared. 

There  is  danger,  too,  that  the  extreme  refinement  of  method  may  lesson  the  disciplin- 
ary training  of  preparatory  work.  The  subjects  are  all  made  too  easy  and  attractive. 
The  student's  power  of  sustained  concentration  becomes  weakened  and  his  will  enervated. 
I  think  the  college  freshman  of  today  is  less  thoroughly  trained  and  disciplined  than  were 
the  men  of  a  generation  ago.  He  is  more  afraid  of  a  hard  task  and  shows  less  energy  and 
persistency  in  grappling  with  it. 

Another  says: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  causes  and  effects,  and  especially  in  education.  It  is, 
however,  my  impression  that  boys  now  come  to  college  with  a  wider  knowledge  than  in 
former  times.  I  should  hesitate  to  confirm  what  is  sometimes  said,  that  boys  come  to 
college  less  willing  to  tackle  hard  tasks.  The  community  always  has  those  who  yield  to 
slight  temptations.  If  there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  these,  this  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  wealth,  rather  than  to  any  change  in  educational  methods. 

A  third  writes: 

The  great  difficulty  we  find  with  students  when  they  come  to  us  b  that  they  do  not 
think  for  themselves,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  now  do  a  great 
deal  for  their  pupils  which  formerly  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  do  for  themselves.  Whether 
the  multiplicity  of  studies  has  been  the  cause  of  this  on  account  of  the  wider  range  of 
work  which  the  teacher  must  cover  and  consequentiy  less  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
each  subject,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  strongly  suspect  this  to  be  true.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  we  need  now  in  our  schools  thorough  instruction  in  mental  arithmetic,  to  be  followed 
by  mathematical  subjects,  science,  modem  languages,  English,  history,  civics.  These 
are  the  important  things  to  which  time  should  be  given. 

From  a  fourth  I  quote  as  follows: 

Pupils  from  the  high  school  are  coming  to  college  now  better  prepared  than  ever  before. 
I  do  not  believe  that  method  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  matter.  I  do  believe,  though, 
that  the  matter  can  be  improved  by  the  method. 

From  another  letter  I  make  the  following  selection : 

My  opinion  is  that  we  are  attempting  too  much  in  every  field  of  educational  effort. 
The  child  in  the  elementary  school  is  not  overtaught  but  is  overburdened  with  subjects 
of  study — some  of  questionable  utility.  The  high-school  pupil  must  round  out  a  course 
of  study — ^in  name — and  the  result  is  mental  shallowness  with  its  attendant  insufferable 
conceit.  Even  in  college  halls  some  students  are  attempting  much  and  doing  littie.  The 
thinker  is  becoming  an  almost  unknown  factor  in  the  educational  life  of  our  pupils  and 
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students.  I  doubt  the  power  of  the  college  student  of  today  to  think  more  vigorously 
and  rightly  than  his  brother  of  forty  years  ago.  Let  some  of  our  e3ctensive  work  give  way 
for  a  little  more  intensive  work.  Let  us  in  school  life  wisely  recognize  our  limitations. 
We  cannot  do  everything  the  crochety  brains  of  some  would-be  reformer  of  school  work 
may  invent  and  we  ought  not  so  to  attempt;  but  we  can  use  better  judgment  in  modifying 
our  courses  of  study.  We  can  recognize  that  to  do  a  few  things  well  and  with  power  is 
better  than  to  do  many  things  with  enervating  result,  and  we  can  give  greater  force  than 
we  do  to  a  just  demand  for  more  sympathetic  and  better  trained  teachers  for  our  youth. 

Still  another  writes: 

There  has  been  such  an  improvement  in  the  general  work  of  the  lower  schools  that 
it  is  diflScult  for  a  college  president  to  answer  your  question  categorically.  The  mal- 
adjustment of  the  curriculum  to  the  child  has  been  such  that  he  has  not  gotten  the  full 
benefit  of  it  in  many  cases.  Method  is  useful  simply  in  applying  the  curriculum  to  the 
child.  Possibly  we  have  had  too  much  method  in  proportion  to  the  curriculum.  I  think 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  coming  to  college  today  are  better  developed  all  around 
than  they  were  when  I  went  to  college. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  diflfejence  of  opinion  in 
reference  to  this  question  even  among  those  in  high  places,  men  who  have 
perhaps  the  best  opportunity  to  pass  correct  judgment  upon  the  results  obtained 
from  our  present  system  of  training  as  compared  with  that  of  former  years. 

Probably  no  one  of  us  would  advise  that  we  go  back  to  the  old  course  of 
study  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  course  should  contain  something  besides  the 
three  R's.  There  was  need  of  elimination  and  enrichment.  Elimination  of 
some  features  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar  that  could  well  be 
spared,  and  the  addition  of  other  subjects  that  would  be  helpful  in  the  training 
for  good  citizenship.  The  difficulty  has  been  in  many  cases  that  there  has  been 
no  elimination.  The  enrichment  has  come  as  an  absolute  addition  to  all  that 
was  included  in  the  course  before.  This  has  resulted  in  an  overcrowded 
course  and  pupils  have  been  overburdened.  They  have  acquired  a  smatter- 
ing of  many  things  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  no  one  subject.  Worse  than 
this,  they  have  had  no  chance  to  form  a  habit  of  concentration  or  acquire  the 
mental  power  that  would  enable  them  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  higher 
departments  in  a  satisfactory  manner  or  grapple  with  the  problems  of  life 
successfully.  No  course  of  study  should  contain  so  many  branches  that  it  will 
not  permit  of  a  program  that  allows  a  half-hour  or  more  of  quiet  individual 
study  for  each  pupil  in  the  elementary  grades  and  a  longer  period  in  the 
secondary  school.  But  a  small  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  enter  upon  a  college 
course ;  less  than  half  take  up  high-school  work.  Those  who  receive  all  their 
training  in  the  elementary  schools  have  a  right  to  something  besides  the  formal 
studies.  They  may  be  brought  into  touch'  with  literature  and  become  inter- 
ested in  a  line  of  reading  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them  in  the  future. 
Through  stories  of  our  history  told  by  the  teacher  or  read  in  the  grades  they 
may  be  made  better  citizens  and  leave  the  school  with  a  desire  to  know  more 
of  that  history.  They  should  have  their  eyes  opened  to  some  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  in  this  world  that  has  been  fitted  up  with  such  wisdom  and  beauty 
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for  the  home  of  man — especially  the  trees,  plants,  flowers,  and  birds  to  be  found 
in  their  own  neighborhood.  All  these  things  can  be  correlated  with  reading, 
geography,  and  language  lessons. 

What  is  needed  is  the  right  kind  of  teaching,  as  a  friend  said  in  a  recent 
letter: 

Every  day's  experience  adds  to  the  strength  of  my  conviction  that  the  crying  need 
in  our  schoolrooms  is  better-trained  teachers — those  possessed  of  better  scholarship,  having 
a  better  understanding  of  child  nature  and  able  to  devise  and  use  sensible  methods  of 
teaching.  An  unwise  teacher  can  plunge  a  child's  mind  into  confusion  and  wreck,  under 
any  course  of  study,  old  or  new.  A  child  may  be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  mental  incap- 
ables  as  well  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  the  "Three  R's"  as  by  making  him 
"a  Jack-of-all-trades-and-master-of-none,"  in  an  attempt  to  get  through  a  course  of 
study  that  a  sensible  adult  would  draw  back  from  with  alarm. 

In  one  of  the  quotations  which  I  read  a  few  moments  ago  the  writer  makes 
this  statement:  "The  great  difliculty  we  find  with  the  students  when  they 
come  to  us  is  that  they  do  not  think  for  themselves,"  and  he  further  says  he 
believes  it  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  now  do  a  great  deal  for  their 
pupils  which  formerly  the  pupils  were  obliged  to  do  for  themselves. 

The  same  complaint  comes  froiii  other  sources.  Dr.  Greenwood,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Sotdhern  Educational  Review ^  writes: 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  in  our  entire  educational  system  from  the 
nursery  through  the  post-graduate  work  in  our  best  universities  is  that  the  teachers  and 
professors  carry  too  much  of  the  loads  for  the  learners,  that  they  explain  and  direct  and 
lift  the  learners  over  too  many  hard  places.  The  pupils  are  slided  over  the  hard  places 
so  easily  that  they  really  do  not  get  hold  of  anything  thoroughly  enough  to  understand  it 

Says  the  same  writer:  **The  American  teachers  do  not  only  the  thinking, 
but  very  nearly  all  the  work  for  the  pupils,  as  compared  with  the  European 
teachers. " 

To  what  extent  this  may  be  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  branches  and  refine- 
ment of  methods  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  may  be  that,  having  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  cover,  and  being  anxious  to  advance  as  many  of  the  pupils 
as  possible,  the  teacher  finds  it  easier  and  quicker  to  lift  them  over  the  hard 
places  than  to  allow  them  the  time  necessary  to  dig  out  the  problems  and  do 
the  work  for  themselves.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Unfortunately, 
many  students  seem  willing  to  be  carried,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that 
so  many  helps  are  available. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noticed  a  catalog  of  a  publishing  firm  that  has  been 
distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  country,  with  a  view  of  reaching  as  many 
students  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  as  possible,  advertising  handy, 
literal  translations  and  interlinear  translations  of  all  the  classics  used  in  high 
school  and  college,  with  the  statement  that  a  literal  translation  is  a  convenient 
and  legitimate  help.  Students  who  rely  upon  these  helps  make  a  most  grievous 
mistake.  No  student  ever  learns  the  Greek  or  Latin  language  from  an 
interlinear  translation. 
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Dr.  Greenwood  well  says  on  this  point:  "The  'pony'  is  the  worst  possible 
mount  for  the  youthful  traveler  toward  the  mountain-tops  of  knowledge. " 

The  same  catalog  calls  attention  to  commencement  parts  and  efiForts  for  all 
conceivable  occasions,  ready-made  for  the  student's  use.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, the  teacher  has  a  hard  task  to  secure  original  work. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  the  study-hour  is  as  important  as  the  recitation 
period.  Any  course  of  study  that  does  not  allow  a  suflScient  amount  of  time 
for  both  study  and  recitation  is  overcrowded  and  has  been  too  much  enriched. 
The  teacher  should  make  every  eflFort  so  to  arrange  the  program  that  the  pupils 
•will  have  a  fair  opportunity  for  individual  study,  and  they  should  be  advised, 
encouraged,  and  obliged,  if  need  be,  to  do  their  own  work.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  results  that  can  come  to  our  boys  and  girls  from  their  training  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges  is  the  ability  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion upon  one  subject  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  the  power  of  clear 
and  rational  thinking. 

One  of  our  poets  has  well  said :  * 

I  love  vast  libraries;  yet  there  is  a  doubt 

If  one  be  better  with  them  or  without, — 

Unless  he  use  them  wisely,  and,  indeed, 

Knows  the  high  art  of  what  and  how  to  read ; 

At  learning's  fountain  it  is  sweet  to  drink. 

But  'tis  a  nobler  privilege  to  think; 

And  oft,  from  books  apart,  the  thirsting  mind 

May  make  the  nectar  which  it  cannot  find. 
*Tis  well  to  borrow  from  the  good  and  great; 
'Tis  wise  to  learn;  *tis  god-like  to  create  I 
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•If  everything  in  the  world  is  well  enough,  why  not  build  a  lodge  in  the 
wilderness,  and  be  happy  ?  But  if  all  is  not  well,  why  not  take  a  little  innocent 
recreation  in  the  way  of  reform,  beginning  with  that  profitable  surgical  car- 
pentry of  plucking  the  beam  out  of  one's  own  eye  ? 

For  several  years  past,  in  the  occasional  quarter-hours  that  I  have  been 
able  to  devote  to  thought  and  work  in  education  as  such,  I  have  been  trying  to 
resolve  certain  difficulties  in  the  relations  of  the  educational  world  to  the 
society  that  environs  and  supports  it.  I  have  been  asked  and  am  asked  these 
questions: 

1.  Why  does  not  formal  education  always  educate? 

2.  Why  do  children  leave  school,  or  why  are  they  taken  from  school,  before  they  are 
educated  ? 

3.  Why  do  so  many  men  and  women  criticize,  distrust,  censure,  or  reject  education 
as  it  is  for  not  being  genuinely  what  it  purports  to  be  ? 
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4.  Why  are  educators  given  so  much  responsibility  and  so  little  authority  ? 

5.  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  why  is  it  impossible,  to  get  sufficient  money  for  formal  educa- 
tion? 

We  are  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma;  either  American  democracy  must 
look  elsewhere  than  to  education  for  relief  from  the  ills  that  afflict  us  as  a 
society  and  as  individuals,  which  apparently  amounts  to  abandoning  education, 
or  else  educators  must  provide  a  new  kind  of  education. 

In  what  respects  can  education  be  changed  sufficiently  for  the  better  so 
that  it  may  meet  fairly  well  the  needs  of  the  age  ?  In  various  quarters,  various 
remedies  are  proposed:  among  these  remedies  are  more  men  as  teachers,  more 
evening  and  summer  schools,  a  longer  period  of  compulsory  attendance — all 
requiring  more  money — ^which  is  the  very  thing  denied  by  a  skeptical  public. 
The  case  seems  to  require  not  so  much  exhortation  as  introspection.  Of 
course,  in  certain  regions  of  the  nation,  where  they  are  still  voting,  county  by 
county,  whether  or  not  to  have  public  schools,  exhortation  is  in  order;  but  in 
most  regions  the  communities  have  tested  private,  endowed,  and  public  educa- 
tion, and  are  paying  now  substantially  all  that  they  think  it  is  worth. 

Education  takes  the  average  boy  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  in 
the  year  for  about  five  hours  in  the  day.  Education  and  society  both  know 
that  the  graduate  is  not  really  educated:  but  society  says  in  its  practice,  "I 
have  examined  your  boy  who  stays  about  ten  years  in  education,  and  I  really 
don't  care  in  most  cases  to  pay  the  price  for  the  difference  in  quality. "  Where- 
fore education,  shut  in  to  itself,  begins  to  inquire  how  it  can  change  its  own 
character.  Obviously,  it  can  effect  changes  either  in  its  mechanism  or  in  its 
spirit;  and,  obviously,  it  prefers  the  mechanical  changes.  But  when  these 
mechanical  changes  are  tried  here  and  there,  the  results  are  disappointing. 

A  logic  that  appears  to  surround  us  without  loophole  of  escape  appears  to 
compel  us  to  examine  the  thing  itself  that  we  profess,  which  is  education.  At 
once,  we  discover  that  education  is  essentially  a  matter  of  the  exercises  to  which 
soul  and  body  are  subjected. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  theory  that  attracted  much  attention  and 
secured  some  consideration  in  our  courses  of  study,  as  pursued  in  different 
communities,  to  the  effect  that  each  individual  repeats  in  his  own  life-history 
the  life-history  of  the  race.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  in  this 
presence  the  arguments,  the  experiments,  the  criticisms,  the  books,  the  essays, 
the  methods  and  devices  involved  in  this  famous  recapitulation  theory.  You 
all  know  what  it  is  and  that  it  has  failed  as  yet  to  convince  either  the  American 
public  or  thb  profession.  The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  rather  its  insuffi- 
ciency than  any  erroneousness.  It  is  insufficient  in  that  hitherto  all  nations 
have  suffered  and  failed  because  of  arrest  of  development.  We  are  not 
content  that  our  youth  shall  repeat  in  this  respect  the  racial  history;  we  desire 
them  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  of  those  who  have 
ascended  far  above,  who  have  developed  far  beyond,  their  ancestral  nations. 
This  theory  leaves  education  a  truncated  pyramid;  we  need  an  apex.    But 
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the  theory,  though  mainly,  is  not  wholly,  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  indi- 
viduals tend  to  repeat  the  life-history  of  our  own  particular  ancestors,  not  up 
to  the  times  of  their  demises,  but  up  to  that  partial  maturity  when  they  became 
our  parents.  In  other  words,  we  tend  to  repeat  the  life-history  of  the  youth 
of  our  ancestors.  In  the  word  **tend"  I  have  tried  to  suggest  a  second  error 
in  this  recapitulation  theory:  We  do  not  actually  repeat  every  phase  of  the 
histories  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  youthful  ancestors  because  we  short- 
step  and  even  skip  most  of  them,  for  the  adequate  reason  that  these  histories 
are  distinctly  contradictory  in  their  details.  Clearly,  this  theory  looks  back- 
ward; it  has  no  light  to  shed  upon  the  problem  how  to  produce  leaders;  and 
is  valuable  rather  for  correction  than  for  direction,  to  limit  and  to  prevent 
excesses  rather  than  to  inspire  and  to  guide  education. 

A  second  theory  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  first,  supplements  it,  to  an 
extent  enlarges,  and  to  a  degree  improves  it.  By  this  theory,  the  individual 
is  to  be  prepared  for  human  society  as  it  now  is;  and  education  is  defined  as 
deliberate  preparation  for  life  by  intelligent  participation  in  such  modes  of 
life  as  are  comprehensible  by  the  individual  learner.  By  carefully  determined 
studies  and  exercises,  the  youth  is  to  be  converted  into  a  useful  member  of 
society;  and  this  fact  that  he  can  be  used  by  society  to  eflFect  its  ends  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  educated.  This  sociological  philosophy 
has  not  yet  achieved  the  vogue  of  the  historical  philosophy;  but  it  has  been 
urged  and  it  is  being  urged  by  forces  of  the  greatest  significance  in  American 
life.  It  has  university  standing,  not  less  than  that  of  the  historical  philosophy ; 
and  it  has  business  backing  which  the  historical  philosophy  could  never  secure. 
It  appeals  to  common-sense,  for  it  is  subtly  utilitarian,  if  not  essentially  mate- 
rialistic. When  modified  by  the  provision  that  the  school  must  never  attempt  to 
educate  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  individual,  must  not  try  to  make  a  mer- 
chant out  of  a  poet,  or  a  politician  out  of  a  scientist,  or  an  engineer  out  of  a 
philosopher,  or  a  farmer  out  of  a  lover  of  the  crowded  city,  then  this  sociological 
theory  commands  considerable  attention ;  that  is,  attention  until  one  sees  that 
the  two  provisos  destroy  the  theory  root  and  branch,  for  the  first  proviso 
asserts  that  the  individual,  not  society,  is  the  determining  factor,  and  the 
second  admits  that  the  boy  cannot  be  made  really  to  understand  adult  life  and 
its  institutions.  All  the  effect  of  the  theory  is,  therefore,  to  bring  upon  the 
horizon  the  fact  that  the  truly  educated  man  serves  humanity.  This  by  no 
means  forces  us  to  the  extreme  view,  that  the  end  of  education  is  solely  to 
produce  heroes  and  leaders  and  sages;  that  is,  great  men.  But  it  does  compel 
us  to  see  that  the  sociological  theory  in  its  purity  is  but  a  generalized  philo- 
sophical aflirmation  of  the  commonly  condemned  attitude  of  the  father  who 
proposes  to  fit  his  son  for  business  or  of  the  mother  who  prays  that  he  may 
become  a  minister.  There  is,  moreover,  another  fatal  error  in  the  sociological 
theory;  an  error  familiar  enough  to  all  psychologists.  Fit  a  boy  for  the 
dramatic  profession  in  his  youth,  satiate  him  with  opportunities  of  cxpres- 
ion ;  and  often  he  will  never  enter  a  theater,  for  he  has  exhausted  his  interest 
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in  the  dramatic.  Facts  function  to  inhibit  as  well  as  to  generate  interests. 
Human  nature  craves  the  rounded,  complete  life  as  well  as  inclines  to  follow 
the  familiar  lines  of  least  resistance — ^in  this  contradiction  life  consists. 

The  schools  of  America  in  their  average  actual  practice  incorporate  an 
interesting  philosophy.  Our  courses  of  study  are  the  product  of  a  kind  of 
natural  evolution,  not  quite  so  natural  as  it  seems,  but  of  that  accidental, 
haphazard  character  typical  of  imconscious  evolution.  This  philosophy  is 
opportunism.  In  accordance  with  it,  boards  of  education  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools  take  what  courses  of  study  they  find  and  add  to  them,  tinker 
them.  Where  the  boards  are  in  control,  these  additions  and  tinkeririgs  result 
in  courses  thoroly  worthy  the  study  of  educators.  Whether  they  deserve 
study  by  the  pupils  is  a  different  question.  They  achieve  two  results:  they 
recapitulate  the  educational  courses  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  they  try 
to  prepare  for  real  life.  Occasionally,  where  in  certain  communities  there  has 
been  for  two  or  three  decades  a  competent  superintendent  or  a  series  of  compe- 
tent superintendents,  with  boards  indifferent  to  educational  matters  or  shut 
out  from  them  by  law  or  regulation,  these  opportunist  courses  of  study  show 
no  little  unity  of  purpose.  When  these  actual  courses  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  when  they  are  examined  in  actual  operation  and  compared,  we  discover 
two  facts;  one,  that  opportunism  is  mere  natural  evolution,  altogether  out  of 
harmony  with  that  purposive  conscious  evolution  expressed,  e.  g.,  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  nation  and  states  and  in  all  the  higher  phases  of  American  culture. 
Educational  opportunism  does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  in  such  a  civilization  as  ours.  A  second  fact  is  that  it  results  in 
unwarranted  differences  in  practice.  If  opportunism  expresses  a  genuine 
philosophy,  a  body  of  general  truths,  then  in  like  communities  it  would  be 
incorporated  in  like  courses  of  study.  To  this  it  may  be  objected  that  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  we  have  history,  geography,  spelling, 
biology,  Latin,  in  practically  the  same  schools  and  grades  uniformly  and 
universally.  This  is  true,  tho  only  in  appearance,  for  history  by  one 
method  is  a  different  thing  from  history  by  another  method ;  but  my  point  is 
that  the  additions  and  the  tinkerings  are  surprisingly  unlike  in  like  communi- 
ties— that  tradition  is  the  keynote  of  opportunism,  and  that  the  variations  are 
due  to  individual  caprices,  usually  of  laymen,  are  the  two  facts  that  I  desire 
to  emphasize. 

Psychologists  will  perceive  that  these  three  theories,  the  historical,  the 
sociological,  and  the  opportunist  or  natural  evolutionist  theories,  are  all 
primarily,  if  not  wholly,  objective — they  depend  for  their  proof  upon  external 
facts.  And  psychologists,  who  are  now  inquiring  why  the  mind  has  a  body, 
logically  inquire  also  why  education  does  not  go  to  psychology  for  a  philosophy 
of  a  course  of  study. 

This  is  the  duty  of  educators :  to  challenge  psychology  and  psychologists  to 
perform  this  public  duty,  to  show  educators  how  the  mind  grows  and  what  it 
needs  to  grow,  when  its  changes  take  place,  and  what  an  educated  soul  is.    It 
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is  possible  that  psychology  now  has  rather  more  to  offer  in  the  way  of  truths 
applicable  to  education  than  psychologists  themselves  care  to  assert.  Pure 
science  seldom  cares  to  play  any  part  as  an  applied  science;  it  is  a  kind  of 
filial  ingratitude  to  a  parent. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  by  genetic  psychologists  that  the  child  of 
five  i^  all  curiosity.  His  motive  is  to  see  things.  By  fits  and  starts,  he  tries  to 
do  things.  His  intelligence  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  adult  mind  to  recall 
or  to  imagine.  He  liv^s  thru  more  experiences  each  day  than  I  do  in  a 
month.  They  are,  of  necessity,  therefore,  superficial  experiences,  sense  impres- 
sions, quick  and  light  reactions.  Of  morals,  he  understands  nothing;  he  has 
no  need  of  social  consciousness  and  of  personal  consciousness.  Any  drill  is  an 
offense.  Any  stimulus  is  an  offense.  Any  demand  upon  his  attention,  any 
command  relating  to  his  conduct,  beyond  the  requirements  of  sheer  necessity, 
is  an  offense.  All  that  he  requires  is  opportunity  to  see  things,  to  play,  to 
talk,  and  to  do  things  that  seem  to  him  worth  while.  He  requires  care,  not 
setting  in  order.  When  the  teacher  of  the  seven-year-old  child  understands 
that  morals  do  not  concern  him,  save  the  merely  prescriptive  morality  of 
obedience  to  parents  and  to  teachers,  and  that  efficiency  is  but  a  star  upon  the 
horizon,  but  that  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  cultivate  and  to  gratify  the 
searching  activity  of  the  soul  of  the  little  one — ^that  intelligence  is  the  ideal — 
how  many  economies  can  be  effected!  And  how  clear  is  the  day's  duty! 
Nature  story-telling,  learning  to  read,  individual  play,  singing,  happiness, 
putting-forth  of  the  mind,  finding  how  to  do  things  and  dropping  the  task  upon 
the  first  weariness;  these  fill  the  mind  of  the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  children. 

At  nine  years  of  age  the  child  is  merely  aU  industry.  There  has  been  a 
marked  subsidence  of  curiosity  with  its  dissipation  of  attention.  Moral  ideas 
have  begun  to  glimmer  in  him.  He  desires  knowledge  that  he  may  use  it. 
He  is  not  so  much  self-conscious  as  self-centered.  He  is  willing  to  drill  him- 
self in  games  with  others;  but  he  has  not  yet  the  true  or  the  whole  social 
spirit.  His  motive  in  life  seems  to  be  to  get  things  for  himself,  especially  to 
get  things  done  by  himself  for  himself.  In  this  selfishness  there  is  no  malice: 
he  is  simply  unmoral.  Drill  so  far  from  being  an  offense  has  become  a  need 
and  a  pleasure.  But  no  mode  of  stimulation  from  outside  can  be  endured. 
Nor  should  any  demands  or  commands  be  directed  toward  him  beyond  those 
of  sheer  necessity.  All  that  he  requires  is  opportunity  to  do  things  and  proper 
direction  in  doing  them.  He  must  play,  but  his  play  now  needs  to  be  checked, 
as  does  his  reading,  lest  he  exhaust  himself  with  over-fatigue. 

When  the  teacher  of  the  eleven-year-old  child  understands  that  morality 
is  still  far  off  and  that  knowldege  of  itself  counts  for  nothing,  but  that  efficiency 
is  attainable  now  or  never,  and  that  the  best  days  for  the  development  of 
quickness  and  retentiveness  of  observation  have  already  gone  by,  how  clear 
becomes  the  day's  duty!  To  put  thru  one's  undertakings,  to  play  games 
skilfully,  to  know  what  one  knows  certainly,  to  write,  and  to  draw,  and  to 
sing,  and  to  use  tools  accurately,  to  do  whatever  one  does  well,  to  persevere, 
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to  remember  perfectly,  to  read  exactly  what  was  written  and  to  express  the 
thought  and  feeling  in  what  was  written;  for  the  sake  of  the  boy,  these  fill  the 
mind  of  the  teacher — not  so  many  pages  of  the  readers  or  so  many  paragraphs 
of  the  geographies. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  there  is  considerable  idealism,  derived,  of  com-se, 
from  the  fruits  of  the  curiosity  and  industry  of  the  earlier  years.  The  self- 
centering  has  become  self-consciousness;  in  the  conscience  of  this  boy,  there 
is  a  deal  of  genuine  morality.  Honor,  truth-telling,  loyalty,  diligence,  decency, 
are  fairly  well  grown;  but  sympathy,  self-denial,  and  graciousness  are  only 
in  the  bud.  Drill  is  not  yet  resented;  but  the  period  for  it  has  passed  the 
climax.  The  boy  has  made  no  little  progress  in  his  games  toward  action  in 
association  with  others.* 

More  vital  still  will  be  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  first-year  high-school 
teacher,  and  more  complete  still  will  be  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
room,  when  he  comprehends  that  the  fifteen-year-old  boy  does  not  come  to 
school  to  learn  Latin  or  algebra  or  physical  geography  or  mechanical  drawing. 
God  did  not  create  the  boy  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  order  that 
this  knowledge  might  find  preservation  in  him  as  a  repository.  Not  at  all. 
The  boy  lives  that  he  may  grow  and  manifest  in  the  universe  certain  powers 
and  qualities;  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  is  facing  human  society,  to  absorb  this 
mto  his  soul,  to  learn  how  to  pursue  his  own  course  in  the  flood  of  life.  The 
studies  will  pass;  so  will  the  boy;  so  will  the  race.  They  are  to  learn  what 
coiuage  and  fortitude  and  honor  and  truthfulness  and  self-sacrifice  are.  I 
judge  this  because  I  see  these  qualities  rising  in  the  noblest  humanity  in  all 
lands  and  ages  and  here  and  now  in  the  season  of  adolescence. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  idealism  is  almost  at  its  climax.  The  youth  has 
begun  to  have  a  sense  of  values  or  principles;  this  sense  is  stiU  obscure,  indefi- 
nite, and  unreliable,  therefore,  in  its  findings;  but  intellection  or  reason  has 
reached  the  point  of  activity.  Habits  are  fairly  well  fixed,  and  the  day  of  drill 
is  past.  Morality  is  not  established  in  respect  to  details;  but  the  spirit  of 
morality,  which  is  wisdom,  is  alive  and  strong.  EflSciency  toward  intended 
ends  is  at  its  heights  as  a  power  but,  of  course,  not  yet  m  respect  to  the  results. 
To  both  demands  and  commands,  the  youth  is  keenly  sensitive  and  fairly 
responsive.  I  speak  of  the  normal  boy,  normally  educated,  and  not  of  the 
boy  who  is  going  to  wreck  in  sin  or  in  crime. 

Man  is  dual,  as  everyone  knows;  a  creature  of  body  and  soul.  For  the 
body,  he  has  but  one  authoritative  ideal — health;  for  the  soul,  he  has  three 
ideals.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  source  of  man's  conception  of  his  psy- 
chical nature  as  triune.  Without  volition,  affection,  and  intellection,  all 
three,  there  would  be  no  freedom  for  the  soul,  for  freedom  springs  from 
oppositions  and  reconciliations.  Were  the  soul  to  function  in  but  one  mode, 
there  would  be  absolute  tyranny  like  the  cohesion  of  a  solid ;  were  it  to  function 
in  but  two  modes,  there  would  be  ceaseless  warfare  like  the  conflict  within  gas; 
but  the  soul  has  the  ordered  liberty  of  the  fluid.    These  three  modes  in  which 
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the  soul  functions  suggest  three  ideals:  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  morality. 
These  three  terms,  however,  are  not  of  the  same  powers,  but  form  a  scale. 
Intelligence  may  be  characterissed  as  the  activity  of  the  soul — ^its  curiosity, 
stimulated  or  excited  by  motives  set  in  action  by  facts  pressing  upon  it  from 
the  world  without.  Here  body  unites  or  correlates  with  soul,  for  without 
health,  motives  cannot  well  up  in  the  soul.  Life  is  primarily  a  process  of 
originating  motive  force;  it  is,  of  course,  primarily  physical,  and  becomes 
psychical  only  when  motives  stir.  Motives  are  always  unconscious:  they  ally 
themselves  with  interests,  which  are  the  simplest  effects  of  the  functioning  of 
facts.  Motives  are  primitive  willings  capable'  of  development  into  conscious 
purposes,  but  dying  themselves  in  the  process,  as  the  seeds  die.  What  we 
mean  by  intelligence  in  this  phase  is  the  soul  quickened  by  motives  to  inquire 
what  the  world  is.  Efficiency  may  be  characterized  as  intelligence  obedient 
to  ideals.  It  is  the  resultant  of  motives  resolutely  at  work  finding  facts  of  life 
and  exciting  the  soul  to  interpret  them.  Efficiency  is  the  result  of  purposes 
that  have  reduced  body  and  soul,  both,  to  their  own  ends.  There  can  be  jio 
efficiency  until  there  is  much  critical  intelligence.  Morality  may  be  charac- 
terized as  efficiency  that  works  in  harmony  with  values  or  principles  as  estab- 
lished in  the  fully  conscious  soul.  Such  a  soul  knows  both  itself  and  the 
environing  world,  not  completely,  but  certainly.  Life  proposes  these  three 
aims:  to  originate  motives,  to  acquire  ideals,  and  to  enforce  values  or — ^to 
use  other  words — ^to  apply  principles.  When  an  individual  has  attained  these 
ends,  he  is  intelligent,  efficient,  and  moral.  It  is  possible  to  attain  these  ends 
in  middle  adolescence,  but  not  before.  Then,  and  not  before,  it  is  reasonably 
safe  to  allow  the  educated  boy  or  girl  to  encounter  the  realities  of  the  world. 

The  trouble  with  the  man  who  is  overloaded  with  bank  accounts  and  the 
merchandise  of  the  world  is  the  same,  it  appears  to  me,  as  the  trouble  with  the 
man  who  is  overloaded  with  book  knowledge  and  the  gear  of  the  intellectual 
life. 

The  motive  of  the  man  with  the  uneasy  roll  of  banknotes  is,  in  his  own 
brilliant  slang,  "to  get  action,"  to  be  a  big  part  of  human  life.  He  is  sur- 
charged with  force;  he  has  found  freedom.  In  short,  he  is  motor  in  type,  and 
generates  his  own  power.  Similarly,  the  motive  of  the  man  whose  knowledge 
is  not  yet  in  repose  is  to  convey  it  to  others  promptly.  His  energy  overcomes 
his  judgment.  The  ideals  of  a  man  depend,  of  course,  wholly  upon  what  he 
has  known  before.  All  imagination  is  in  the  functioning  of  facts:  visions 
spring  from  sights.  What  the  man  hitherto  hoped  to  be,  he  now  undertakes 
to  be.  His  money  or  his  knowledge  has  not  changed  him.  It  has  simply 
brought  his  ideal  to  reality. 

For  the  man  of  motives  and  of  ideals,  there  is  always  hope:  his  soul  has 
vitality  and  elevation.  But  the  mind  of  man  has  other  business  than  aspiring 
and  desiring.  It  has  the  final  business  of  measuring,  of  evaluating,  of  appre- 
ciating. Strong  motives  and  rich  affections  are  essential;  but  they  are  not 
enough.    There  must  also  be  fine  and  sane  values.    The  place  of  intellec- 
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tion  is  indeed  last  and  least;  but  it  is  undeniable,  and  absolutely  necessary  to 
common-sense.  On  this  battlefield  of  values,  the  nouveau  riche  perishes,  for  it 
is  a  field  of  pitfalls,  sunken  roads,  false  messages,  artillery  fire,  and  cavalry 
charges,  of  laziness,  treachery,  and  reckless  daring.  Some  Marengo  tells  the 
motive,  some  Austerlitz  the  ideal,  some  Waterloo  the  sense  of  values  in  each 
new  Napoleon. 

And  yet  this  is  the  order  of  development,  it  seems  to  me,  of  every  human 
soul.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never  know  what  studies  and  exercises 
to  put  in  or  to  keep  out,  to  put  out  or  to  keep  out  on  the  educational  curriculum 
until  we  are  willing  to  ask  of  each  study  and  exercise  these  three  questions — 

I.  What  motive  in  the  soul  does  this  arouse  ? 
3.  What  ideal  does  this  furnish  ? 
3.  What  value  does  this  establish  ? 

But  these  three  questions  do  not  apply  equally  at  each  stage  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  boy  and  man:  and  for  two  reasons,  one  philosophical  and  the 
other  scientific. 

To  expect  or  to  desire  a  full  and  proper  appreciation  of  the  things,  condi- 
tions, and  relations  of  life  before  one  is  really  alive  and  at  work  for  ends,  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  society  as  it  is  false  to  the 
known  facts.  The  criminal  is  simply  the  man  who  is  intelligent  and  efficient 
without  being  wholly  moral.  The  more  his  education  in  intelligence  and  in 
efficiency  is  disproportioned  to  his  education  in  morality,  the  worse  for  himself 
and  for  the  world.  Fully  to  accept  this  proposition,  it  is,  of  course,  requisite 
to  define  intelligence  as  the  mere  acti^rity  or  curiosity  or  motivation  of  the  soul 
concerning  the  outer  world — to  define  efficiency  as  successfully  worked  out 
motivation,  and  morality  as  motivation  successful  in  relation  to  social  values. 
The  expert  criminal  fails  to  become  a  whole  man  because  he  works  in  affairs 
that  are  not  worth  while  to  himself  and  also  offend  the  conscience  of  his 
fellows.  In  other  words,  he  misjudges,  fails  to  appreciate  wisely,  is  deficient 
in  the  higher  modes  of  intellection.  The  philosophical  reason,  then,  why  we 
do  not  ask  with  equal  emphasis  all  three  questions  at  each  stage  in  conscious 
evolution  is  that  efficiency  succeeds,  follows,  and  flows  from  soul-activity, 
primitive  intelligence,  motivation;  and  that  morality  succeeds,  follows,  and 
flows  from  efficiency.  As  values  and  principles  are  higher  and  more  difficult 
than  ideals,  and  as  ideals  are  higher  and  more  difficult  than  motives,  so,  in 
consequence  of  mere  unfolding  of  these  terms,  morality,  or  social  wisdom, 
is  higher  than  efficiency,  and  efficiency  than  intelligence. 

To  put  the  matter  in  negative  propositions,  no  man  can  be  moral  who  is  not 
already  efficient;  and  no  man  can  be  efficient  who  is  not  already  of  actively 
moving  intelligence.  We  proceed  from  being  observant  to  becoming  efficient, 
and  finally  attain  morality. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the  facts  of  human  development  as 
displayed  in  genetic  psychology  and  discovered  by  common-sense.    I  am  not 
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here  to  discuss  how  interests  grow  from  the  activity  of  the  intelligence  trying  to 
dig  facts  out  of  the. world  quarry;  how  motives  grow  from  interests  by  digging 
more  facts;  how  ideals  grow  from  motives  by  yet  more  digging;  how  values 
grow  from  ideals;  how,  after  adolescence,  we  begin  the  whole  process  over 
again,  and  go  from  science  to  art  and  from  art  to  philosophy.  I  am  here  to 
suggest  some  of  these  elementary  principles  of  psychology  apparently  appli- 
cable to  the  present  general  inquiry,  how  to  make  a  reasonably  educative  course 
of  study.  Intervals  of  reflection  have  led  me  to  the  opinion  thateducators  who 
desire  to  avoid  scholastic  errors  corresponding  to  the  excesses  of  spendthrifts 
must  investigate  the  motives,  the  ideals,  and  the  values  befitting  the  human 
soul  in  each  of  its  stages  and  derivable  from  such  studies  and  exercises  as  may 
be  admitted  into  educational  courses.  And  I  venture  the  prediction  that,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  now  excessive  number  of  topics  in  these  courses,  to  set  our 
topsy-turveydom  in  order  with  the  true  upside  up  and  the  true  outside  out — 
really  to  educate  our  youth,  and  to  persuade  the  common  conscience  of  Ameri- 
can humanity  into  giving  us  adequate  material  suppK)rt  in  this  work  of  educa- 
tion— we  shall  yet  have  to  devise  a  psychological  curriculum.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  do  this  very  thing,  and  that  the  outcome  will  be 
simple  enough  to  surprise  ourselves  and  to  gratify  the  general  public. 

Obviously,  this  proposition  amounts  to  throwing  a  gossamer  bridge  of 
dreams  across  the  gulf  fixed  between  the  amazing  material  prosperity  of  the 
American  world  and  the  consequently  mortifying  poverty  of  the  persons  who 
as  teachers  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that  prosperity  against 
the  dearly  beloved,  but  nevertheless  certamly  barbarian,  children  constantly 
welling  up  out  of  our  homes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  eagerness  of  teachers 
to  seize  upon  every  new  fact  of  Nature,  every  new  jwem,  every  new  exercise, 
indeed  everything  new,  as  a  possible  addition  to  the  school  course,  proceeds 
from  the  intellectual  activity  discontented  with  the  void  of  philosophical  and 
psychological  wisdom. 

The  process  mdicated  is  synchronous  with  the  physical  growth  and  can- 
not anticipate  that  growth.  The  highest  ideal  that  the  primary  school  has  any 
psychological  right  to  set  before  itself  for  attainment  is  intelligence,  soul- 
activity,  motivation  toward  the  external  world.  To  ex^ct  efliciency  of  the 
boy  of  ten  years  is  cruel,  to  expect  morality  of  him  is  proof  of  total  incompe- 
tence. The  highest  ideal  that  the  elementary  school  has  the  right  to  seek  for 
the  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  is  efliciency.  The  proper  ideal  of  secondary 
education,  with  its  climatic  years  eighteen  or  twenty,  is  morality,  the  power 
to  afl^m  and  to  deny,  to  do  and  to  withstand.  Unless  the  boy  shows  mental 
activity  by  the  age  of  ten ;  and  resoluteness  toward  ends  by  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  honor,  honesty,  courage,  fortitude,  decency,  truthfulness,  purity,  loyalty, 
self-denial  and  self-reliance  by  the  age  of  twenty,  there  is  little  hope  for  him. 

But  these  things  are  very  different  matters  from  the  subjects  everywhere 
set  forth  in  courses  of  study.  No  doubt,  for  the  courses  are  mainly  objective. 
They  are  named  to  please  public  opinion,  which  desires  visible  metes  and 
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bounds.  They  can  be  measured  and  debated.  They  can  be  learned  without 
any  resultant  education.  But  where  the  teacher  sets  before  himself  the  appro- 
priate ideal,  when  the  words  of  the  lesson  ring  in  the  ears,  but  the  purpose 
of  education  beats  in  the  heart,  then  these  objective  partitionings  of  so-called 
subject-matter  lose  their  solidity  and  opacity,  and  the  teacher  beholds  the  soul 
of  the  learner. 

In  this  summary  I  have  tried  to  avoid  details  but  to  say  enough  to  fix  the 
answers  to  the  three  questions: 

1.  What  motive  in  the  soul  does  this  arouse  ?  is  the  question  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance in  dealing  with  small  children. 

2.  What  ideal  does  this  furnish  ?  is  the  transcendent  question  for  the  boy  or  girl  of 
twelve  to  fifteen. 

3.  What  value  or  principle  does  this  establish  ?  b  the  transcendent  question  in  the 
last  years  of  secondary  education. 

I  apprehend  that  in  the  next  period  of  formal  education  there  will  be  such 
internal  changes  in  our  courses  of  study  as  to  make  their  ancestry  almost 
unrecognizable.  I  anticipate  this  both  because  of  past  history  and  because  of 
the  as  yet  unspent  force  of  psychology  and  of  sociology.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  fifty  years  hence  we  shall  have  (for  example)  for  twelve-year-old  boys 
and  girk  a  daily  program  at  school  with  such  notations  as:  U.  S.  history; 
spelling;  writing;  music;  languages;  manual  training;  drawing;  geography; 
physical  culture;  arithmetic. 

It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  there  will  be  new  axes  of  thought  with  resultant 
new  spheres  of  knowledge  and  of  art.  Also  it  is  certain  that  annual  or  semi- 
annual or  quarterly  cutting-up  of  ten  (more  or  less)  studies  and  exercises  will 
disappear.  What  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  all  objective  divisions  and 
assignments  are  false  to  educational  science  and  therefore  incompatible  with 
its  art.  I  hazard  the  opinion  that  subjective  considerations  will  determine  the 
progress  of  the  schools. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  shall  not  aim  to  plant  a  certain  knowledge 
of  Asia  or  of  colonial  history  or  of  percentage  or  of  carpentry  in  a  boy,  say 
thirteen  years  of  age,  but  to  evolve  out  of  his  growing  soul  certain  powers, 
dispositions,  and  purposes. 

We  must  thrust  the  course  of  study  into  its  place  as  solely  a  means  to  an 
end.  We  must  reject  in  the  courses  everything  that  is  false  to  the  period  of 
life  represented  by  the  children  of  the  various  grades.  We  must  repel  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake ;  there  is  no  such  thing  properly  known  in  the  world  of 
education.  And  in  the  process  we  shall  find  ourselves  simplifying  our  problem 
wonderfully. 

In  the  remaking  of  our  courses  of  study,  we  shall  reform  them  not  merely 
by  years,  but  by  days  and  minutes.  We  are  doing  this  very  thing,  for  educa- 
tional psychology  is  actually  getting  into  our  schools.  To  accomplish  this 
reform,  we  must  turn  the  schools  inside  out,  driving  tradition,  as  such,  away 
and  calling  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  is  reason. 
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Certain  specific  conclusions  appear  inevitable. 

The  school  day  of  uniform  length  for  all  pupils  four  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  is  a 
mechanism  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  human  spirit. 

Utilitarianism  that  is  mere  materialism  must  not  dictate  writing  drills  to  six-year-old 
children,  or  spelling  drills  to  sixteen-year-old  youths;  making  school  harmful  in  the  one 
case  and  hateful  in  the  other. 

We  must  locate  the  topics  of  arithmetic  where  they  belong  according  to  the  science 
of  genetic  psychology. 

Since  all  history  is  essentially  a  story  of  morals,  we  shall  leave  formal  history  to  the 
years  of  well-advanced  adolescence. 

Literature,  music,  drawing,  and  play  will  constitute  the  day's  program  for  small 
children. 

For  the  nine-year-olds,  school  will  be  a  rather  formal  affair,  mainly  of  drills  in  lan- 
guage, drawing,  music,  number  operations,  carpentering,  or  sewing,  with  reading  and 
writing  and  games. 

For  the  thirteen-year-olds,  there  will  be  the  foregoing  with  compositions  and  infor- 
mation lessons  added:  there  will  be  also  a  foreign  language  and  something  of  what  we 
now  include  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra. 

The  present  scheme  of  one  teacher  for  forty  or  fifty  children  for  five  hours  a  day,  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  with  incidental  home-lessons  to  be 
taught  by  the  parents,  will  go  by  the  board.  Night  work  for  pupils  should  be  unknown. 
Individuals  may  benefit  for  a  time  by  night-study;  but  the  race  never,  the  conmiunity 
never,  the  next  generation  never. 

I  have  not  tried  to  answer  the  question,  What  are  the  essential  studies  ? 
but  the  underlying  questions  whose  answers  must  determine  the  more  familiar 
questions.  The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  should  be  to  develop  intelligence 
in  beginners,  efficiency  in  ten-year-old  pupils,  and  morality  in  the  adolescents. 
Every  study  and  every  exercise  should  pass  the  criticism  of  these  tests.  Each 
topic  must  stand,  not  on  its  own  merits  as  viewed  by  the  world  of  active  life, 
but  on  its  merits  as  viewed  by  the  world  of  education.  There  will  be  no  more 
artificial  sequences  to  last  a  year  or  ten  years,  styled  grammar,  arithmetic, 
etc.  The  early  secondary  education  will  be  essentially  informational  and 
moral,  to  lay  foundations  for  science,  art,  and  philosophy. 

Not  to  be  at  least  healthy  is  to  be  an  invalid;  to  be  healthy  only  and  not 
intelligent  is  to  be  an  idiot;  to  be  only  healthy  and  intelligent  is  to  be  a  para- 
site; to  be  only  healthy  and  intelligent  and  efficient  is  to  be  a  criminal,  or  at 
least  a  sinner,  and  dangerous  to  our  fellows,  and  there  are  of  these  not  a  few, 
in  prison  and  out;  but  to  be  all  these  things  and  of  sound  morality  also  is  to 
be  the  educated  man  whom  alone  the  school  should  graduate  not  before  the 
fulness  of  time. 

In  the  light  of  ideals,  shining  in  their  proper  places  in  the  pathway  of  edu- 
cation, let  youth  ascend. 

These  moral,  efficient,  intelligent,  healthy  youth  are  safe  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  safe  for  the  world  to  receive  them. 

In  this  presentation,  I  have  absolutely  rejected  two  familiar  theories; 
that  the  child  must  pass  through  the  history  of  the  race,  and  that  he  must  be 
prepared  directly  for  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  modern  world.   I  do  not 
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believe  that  either  the  historical  theory  or  the  sociological  theory  solves  thb 
problem  of  the  curriculum. .  I  have  rejected  the  traditional  theory  that  we 
must  accept  as  very  good  most  of  what  is,  and  add  the  new  as  public  opinion 
may  dictate.  And  I  have  said  in  terms  as  unequivocal  as  they  are  brief  that 
to  my  thinking,  as  I  view  the  external  world  of  reality  and  the  real  world  of  the 
soul,  we  shall  find  our  solution  in  a  genetic  psychology  that  reveak  the  processes 
and  stages,  the  functions  and  the  interests,  the  motives,  the  ideals,  and  the 
principles  of  the  soul  as  it  journeys  and  sojourns  from  birth  to  death. 


SHOULD  THE  SCHOOL  FURNISH  BETTER  TRAINING  FOR 

THE  NON-AVERAGE  CHILD? 

JOHN  R.  CDIK,  PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KIRKSVILLE,  MO. 

Training  is  a  term  badly  overworked.  It  is  unwisely  and  needlessly  made 
to  stand  for  instruction,  for  education,  and  for  the  discipline  which  results  from 
regulated  effort.  It  savors  too  much  of  formal  repetition,  studied  imitation, 
and  uniMX^fitable  routine.  It  puts  drilling  in  the  forefront.  It  puts  personal 
initiative  and  thinking  in  the  background.  The  dog  and  pony  show  illus- 
trates what  can  be  done  by  training. 

All  children  doubtless  need  much  training,  but  most  of  them  need  instruc* 
tion  and  guidance  and  practice  in  constructive  thinking  more  than  they  need 
training.  They  need  to  be  led  or  directed  in  the  application  and  test  of  their 
knowledge.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  in  both  concrete  and  general 
expressions  of  their  personal  conceptions  of  things.  They  need  exercise  and 
direction  in  the  use  of  their  creative  ingenuity.  They  need  opportunity  for 
personal  effort.  They  need  to  be  given  the  benefit  of  recognizing  their  own 
mistakes.  The  most  perfect  training  sometimes  degenerates  into  semi- 
conscious and  irresponsible  repetition,  such  as  we  see  when  children  solve 
arithmetic  problems  by  modek  set  for  them  by  teachers  or  textbooks.  Train- 
ing in  the  form  of  numerous  repetitions  produces  habits  and  automatic  actions 
but  not  necessarily  a  fair  and  friendly  and  inquisitive  attitude  toward  the  truth. 
Training  as  such  permits  but  little  opportunity  for  mistakes  that  are  worth 
noticing.  It  deprives  the  student  of  the  opportunity  to  reflect  or  cogitate  upon 
his  own  blunders.  It  tends  to  destroy  rational  initiative.  Even  manual 
training  deserves  to  have  its  name  changed;  for  if  it  isn't  brain  training  and 
also  heart  and  mind  culture  it  falls  short  of  its  opportunity. 

Perhaps  we  all  agree  that  the  non-average  child  should  have  better  training 
and  better  instruction,  though  we  see  slight  probability  of  securing  such  train- 
ing and  instruction.  The  term  ''non-average"  is  conceded  to  be  inexact  and 
somewhat  unscientific.  We  all  doubtless  agree  with  the  psychologists  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  child  or  an  average  man ;  but  we  use  the 
term  for  the  sake  of  discussing  a  condition  which  needs  effective  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  forty  children  in  an  elementary  school  or  high-school  class. 
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or  forty  men  in  a  college  class,  we  may  for  convenience  classify  them  in  three 
groups:  Group  A  comprises  a  half-dozen  or  more  who  are  at  a  given  time 
evidently  superior  in  intellect  to  the  remainder  of  the  class.  They  learn  and 
comprehend  nearly  all  subjects  with  quickness  and  ease.  They  are  non- 
average  individuals  of  the  higher  type.  Group  B  comprises  some  twenty  or 
more  who  learn  with  reasonable  facility  a  majority  of  the  essential  subjects. 
A  few  may  not  be  very  good  in  music  or  drawing  or  in  the  co-ordination  of 
mind  and  body,  one  a  little  weak  in  mathematics  and  another  in  language,  but 
the  members  of  this  group  may  for  practical  purposes  be  called  average  indi- 
viduals. Group  C  comprises  from  five  to  ten  persons  who  are  mentally 
weaker  and  slower  than  those  of  Group  B;  they  have  less  power  of  concentra- 
tion, less  of  self-control.  Some  of  them  learn  one  or  two  subjects  fairly  well 
and  completely  fail  in  several  other  subjects.  Some  get  obscure  conceptions 
of  all  subjects  which  they  attempt  to  study. 

So  we  may  say  for  the  sake  of  comparison  that  in  any  class  of  forty  persons 
about  twenty  may  be  called  average  individuals.  From  six  to  ten  are  non- 
average,  because  they  are  noticeably  more  intelligent  and  more  ready  to 
acquire,  assimilate,  and  use  knowledge  than  the  average;  while  from  five  to 
ten  are  non-average  because  they  cannot  learn  so  well  or  think  so  well  as  the 
large  middle  group.  If  one  from  Group  A  be  compared  with  one  from  Group 
C  in  quickness  of  comprehension  and  in  readiness  of  expression,  we  may  say 
roughly  that  the  one  from  Group  A  will  do  at  least  ten  times  as  well  as  one 
from  Group  C  If  comparison  be  made  in  the  ability,  to  comprehend  and 
manipulate  numbers,  one  from  Group  A  will  solve  many  problems  while  one 
from  Group  C  solves  one  problem ;  and  sometimes  it  will  happen  that  the  one 
from  Group  A  will  have  incomparably  better  comprehension  of  each  problem 
than  the  one  from  Group  C  has.  Comparisons  may  be  made  indefinitely 
with  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  the  same  remarkable  differences  will  be  discovered 
between  the  brightest  and  strongest  members  of  a  class  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  slowest  and  dullest  ones  on  the  other. 

Grading  and  classifying  pupils  is  usually  a  crude  and  unscientific  process, 
a  mere  approximation  of  values.  A  majority  of  pupils  are  undoubtedly 
graded  or  ranked  as  average  or  non-average,  regardless  of  the  relation  of  their 
mental  types  to  the  mental  type  of  their  teachers;  but  the  fact  of  being  average 
or  non-average  in  a  class  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  type  of  mind  of  the 
tpacher  as  compared  with  the  types  of  mind  in  those  who  are  taught.  A 
change  of  teachers  may  in  a  short  period  of  time  produce  a  change  in  a  given 
pupil  from  average  fo  non-average  or  the  converse.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
teacher  to  be  of  the  highly  intellectual  type,  fond  of  logical  reasoning  regard- 
less of  thought  content,  and  with  little  or  no  taste  for  concrete  illustrations. 
(And  there  are  many  such  teachers,  the  product  of  our  best  school  and  college 
life.)  Under  such  a  teacher  suppose  there  is  a  pupil  of  the  type  of  the  concrete 
thinker,  i.  e.,  one  who  sees  and  thinks  in  the  forms  and  the  actualities  of  wood 
and  stone  and  earth  and  sky.    Then  let  the  teacher  of  the  intellectual  type  be 
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exchanged  for  another  teacher,  say,  of  the  concrete  thinking  type,  i.  e.,  of  the 
same  t3rpe  of  mind  as  the  pupil.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  rank  of  the  pupil  as 
compared  with  classmates  will  in  the  course  of  time  be  changed  ?  I  believe 
there  are  no  careful  observers  who  have  not  seen  in  school  and  college  life  the 
utter  inability  of  the  teacher  or  professor  to  grade  or  rank  a  given  pupil  or 
student  justly,  because  of  marked  differences  between  the  type  of  mind  and 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  person  to  be  taught 
on  the  other. 

Again,  suppose  the  children  in  a  class  or  the  men  in  a  college  to  have  teachers 
of  a  uniform  mental  type  for  a  series  of  years.  Is  it  not  evident  that  children 
and  students  of  one  type  of  mind  will  be  at  an  advantage  while  others  will  be 
at  a  permanent  disadvantage,  and  therefore  that  the  differences  in  rank  as  to 
average  and  non-average  will  be  appreciably  due  to  the  conditions  of  instruc- 
tion rather  than  the  relative  abilities  of  those  taught  ? 

Here  a  question  arises:  For  what  group  of  children  or  students  is  the  cur- 
riculum of  studies  prepared  and  to  whom  is  it  adapted  ? 

We  probably  agree  at  once  that  both  the  course  of  study  and  the  daUy 
lessons  usually  are  and  always  ought  to  be  prepared  for  and  adapted  to  the 
middle  group  or  the  so-called  average  persons.  This  seems  to  be  true  in 
schools,  colleges,  and  institutions  of  all  grades  and  ranks;  but  occasionally  a 
high-class  professor,  absorbed  in  the  mvestigation  of  subject-matter,  will  in 
hb  lectures  address  instruction  to  the  precious  few  highest  and  best  intellects 
in  his  class,  while  the  average  and  the  lower  non-average  groups  sit  in  somno- 
lent bewilderment  getting  nothing  but  obscure  conceptions  of  the  profundity 
of  the  lecturer;  and  not  a  few  of  the  good  teachers  in  elementary  and  high 
schools  know  perfectly  well  the  bright,  quick,  fluent  members  of  their  classes 
and  can  see  no  other  course  of  duty  than  that  of  exploiting  visitors  by  the  use 
of  the  siurprising  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  few  apparent  leaders  of  non- 
average  pupils  of  the  higher  type. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  adapting  the  cxirriculum  to  the  uses  and  highest 
good  of  the  largest  numbers.  If  the  subject-matter  be  adapted  to  the  best  in 
a  school  or  class,  then  the  middle  group  do  not  get  their  share  of  instruction 
while  the  poorest  group  get  extremely  little.  If  instruction  and  training  be 
adapted  to  the  poorest  group,  then  the  middle  or  average  group  will  dawdle  a 
gfeat  deal  and  those  in  the  highest  group  will  be  encouraged  in  idleness  or  else 
they  will  be  stupefied  by  inaction.  Since,  therefore,  practical  utility  requires 
that  the  curriculum  and  the  daily  lessons  be  adapted  to  the  middle  group  or 
average  persons  then  the  non-average  persons  are  not  equally  well  provided  for. 
The  requirements  are  too  low  for  the  highest  group  and  altogether  too  great 
for  the  non-average  persons  in  the  lowest  group. 

These  facts  appear  to  be  so  self-evident  that  argument  in  their  support 
would  seem  needless;  and  doubtless  none  wiU  deny  the  desirability  of  better 
training  and  instruction  for  the  non-average  persons  in  both  the  highest  and 
bwest  groups.    I  take  it  further  that  the  purpose  of  assigning  this  subject  a 
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place  in  the  program  is  not  to  prove  a  case  but  to  suggest,  if  possible,  some 
means  of  improving  a  well-known  but  unavoidable  condition.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  subject  is  a  popular  one.  There  is  something  about  it 
that  grates  unpleasantly  upon  our  professional  ears.  To  give  the  subject 
serious  treatment  is  an  open  acknowledgment  of  a  constant  defect  in  the  great 
agency  through  which  we  seek  public  betterment. 

I  fear  that  the  attention  of  the  school  superintendent  is  felt  to  be  necessarily 
centered  on  the  vast  and  necessary  machinery  of  his  system,  and  that  he  is 
not  likely  to  have  much  energy  left  for  such  details  as  the  individual  care  and 
treatment  of  children  and  students  in  his  system.  I  believe  the  inequalities  of 
instruction  and  training  are  not  likely  to  be  remedied  directly  through  the 
department  of  administration. 

In  a  fifth-grade  schoolroom  with  sixty  children  attending  daily,  or  a 
college  class  with  a  hundred  members,  it  is  conceded  that  instruction  must  be 
chiefly  mass  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  and  lecturer  can  have  comparatively 
little  direct  knowledge  of  the  individuals  to  be  taught.  The  first  remedy 
occurring  to  us  is  to  divide  the  class  and  secure  two  instructors  instead  of  one. 
All  must  admit  the  desirability  and  concede  the  impossibility  of  doing  this  on 
a  large  scale.  Even  if  it  were  done  the  teacher  in  the  fifth  grade  would  still 
have  thirty  individuals  in  a  class;  the  lecturer,  fifty.  There  would  still  be  the 
same  grouping  as  before.  A,  the  small  group  of  individuals  in  the  lead;  B, 
the  large  group  of  middle-class  or  average  individuals;  and  C,  the  hopeless 
group  whom  the  teacher  in  despair  feels  at  times  like  classifying  as  defectives; 
and  sometimes  there  is  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  who  approach 
the  border-line  of  the  defectives. 

Some  would  have  an  extra  teacher  for  each  schoolroom  to  aid  the  backward 
individuals  in  catching  up  and  keeping  up;  but  this  plan  is  unduly  expensive 
and  it  is  unfair.  If  it  were  practicable  and  if  it  could  offer  half  the  time  of  the 
extra  teacher  to  the  backward  individuals  and  half  to  help  the  talented  ones 
to  catch  up  with  the  next  higher  class  it  would  more  nearly  approach  fairness. 

Some  there  are  who  would  have  exclusively  individual  instruction  for  each 
child  or  student.  If  this  were  practicable  it  would  be  unwise,  because  it  could 
offer  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  interplay  of  student  upon  student  which 
in  a  well-managed  class  of  any  rank  or  grade  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the 
instruction  given  by  the  teacher. 

Instruction  by  lectures  has  this  same  weakness  and  then  it  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  "quiz"  which  further  confines  the  thinking  of  many  within  the 
narrow  thought  channels  of  one. 

•View  the  case  as  we  may,  there  seems  to  be  no  external  machinery  which 
will  produce  the  desired  results.  We  must  therefore  go  within  the  several 
classrooms  and  lecture-rooms,  there  to  discover  the  means  of  relief  or  else  to 
acknowledge  that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  ideal  results  can  come  only  when  all  our  classrooms  and  lectiure- 
rooms  are  presided  over  by  ideal  teachers.    I  think  normal  schools  and 
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teachers'  colleges  help  some  toward  betterment;  but  real  efficiency  in  reaching 
individually  the  average  and  non-average  student  cannot  be  secured  by  the 
mere  training  of  mediocre  persons  in  methods  of  procedure.  It  cannot  be 
secured  in  a  short  period  of  time  by  any  sort  of  emotional  reform.  It  can  be 
but  partially  effected  by  the  instruction  and  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
It  cannot  be  secured  through  people  who  depend  upon  ready-made  or  hand-me- 
down  processes  learned  from  a  book  or  a  teacher  and  held  in  consciousness  as 
prescriptions  while  being  applied.  It  will  never  come  through  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine,  gratuitously  promulgated  from  numerous  organized  circles  in 
higher  education,  to  the  effect  that  a  half-educated  person  is  good  enough  to 
teach  children  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  in  the  elementary  school,  while 
fully  educated  teachers  must  be  secured  for  the  next  day  in  school,  i.  e.,  for 
the  first  day  in  the  high  school.  Many  university  men  are  now  urging  that  the 
normal  schools  confine  themselves  to  the  exclusive  routine  of  drilling  and 
training  immature  young  high-school  graduates  about  two  years  in  the  doc- 
trines, prescriptions,  recipes,  and  practices  of  pedagogy  with  a  view  to  making 
and  molding  such  high-school  graduates  into  elementary  teachers.  These 
men  do  not  see  education  as  a  whole.  Their  horizon  is  circumscribed  by  their 
ambitions.  They  would  imwisely  establish  a  caste  system  and  take  to  them- 
selves that  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  which  is  really  worth  while. 
Wherever  their  creed  is  operative  the  normal  schools  tend  gradually  to  become 
young  ladies'  seminaries  and  the  more  mature,  forceful,  capable,  ambitious, 
prospective  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  go  to  the  next  best  place  to  pre- 
pare themselves.  The  trouble  about  teachable  pedagogy  as  a  subject  by 
itself  is  that  the  most  of  it  is  not  in  such  organized  form  that  the  teaching  of 
it  contributes  to  mental  virility  or  to  scholarly  habits  and  tastes.  Hence  peda- 
gogical training  and  instruction  unaccompanied  by  academic  instruction  is 
usually  a  pretty  weak  mental  diet. 

The  fact  in  the  case  is  that  if  anyone  needs  a  real  college  education  it  is 
the  teacher  who  guides  the  children  through  the  various  subjects  used  in  the 
grammar-school  grades;  and  on  the  other  hand  if  anyone  needs  critical  and 
available  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  uncertain  periods  of  childhood 
and  adolescence  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  high-school  child;  and  it  would  doubt- 
less be  rash  to  claim  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers  have 
such  knowledge  or  that  they  are  likely  to  get  it  through  the  lecture  courses  in 
the  theories  of  education  given  in  the  typical  teachers'  college  or  department 
of  pedagogy  in  a  university.  But  when  a  normal-school  diploma  is  made  to 
include  and  cover  a  good  college  education,  and  when  a  diploma  from  a 
teachers'  college  in  the  university  represents  knowledge  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  along  with  teaching  skill  gained  by  some  kind  of  personal  experi- 
ence, and  when  teachers  are  employed  in  view  of  their  personal  qualities  as 
well  as  their  alleged  training  and  their  degrees,  then  there  will  be  some  hope 
for  an  approach  to  universally  efficient  instruction  that  will  effectively  reach 
all  individuals  to  be  instructed.    And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mere  custom  or 
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fashion  in  education  will  not  bring  about  such  adoration  of  diplomas  and 
degrees  that  the  personal  element  in  teachers  will  not  always  be  recognized 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  qualification  which  insti- 
tutions can  offer;  for  really  there  is  no  means  of  grading  or  graduating  persons 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  personal  worth  and  ability.  The  best  that  can 
be  s^id  of  the  diploma  is  that  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  qualifications.  It 
is  not  fundamental  but  rather  a   valuable   and  desirable  conventional- 

ity. 

As  for  the  non-average  individual  I  believe  he  now  has  his  due  share  of 
attention  and  training  wherever  he  and  his  average  classmates  have  a  teacher 
of  good  personality,  sound  scholarship,  and  ability  to  devise  methods  of  pro- 
cedure adapted  to  each  day's  needs  without  referring  back  to  a  book  or  a  normal 
school  or  a  teachers'  college  or  the  directions  of  a  principal  or  superintendent. 
Such  a  teacher  sees  his  class  whether  in  school  or  college  as  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals of  exceedingly  diversified  talents.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  keep  the 
members  of  his  class  abreast  of  one  another  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 
He  knows  that  the  brighter  non-average  members  must,  from  time  to  time, 
have  special  promotions  or  be  damaged  by  the  inertia  of  marking  time.  He 
knows  that  the  slow  non-average  individuals  must  for  the  sake  of  a  fair  under- 
standing of  subjects  occasionally  be  reclassified  or  left  with  lower  classes 
when  the  average  members  are  promoted,  i.  e.,  they  must  be  given  more 
time. 

Surely  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  compelling  the  brighter,  stronger  indi- 
vidual to  adopt  continuously  the  slower  pace  of  the  average  individual  or  to  be 
promoted  with  solemn  regularity  from  room  to  room  along  with  his  slower 
classmates  for  any  period  of  time.  And  there  is  likewise  no  good  defense  for 
continually  lashing  the  slow  non-average  individual  to  keep  him  ostensibly 
abreast  of  the  average  individual. 

And  again  the  non-average  individual  in  a  democratic  country  or  any 
country  cannot  rightfully  claim  more  of  the  teacher's  attention  and  energy 
than  the  average  individual  receives.  The  one  of  high  endowments  cannot 
claim  more  privileges  than  the  one  of  low  endowments,  and  conversely,  the 
dull  and  weak  individual  has  no  right  to  more  attention  than  the  bright  strong 
one  unless  he  can  be  said  to  get  it  through  the  occasional  reclassification  which 
takes  him  thru  subjects  a  second  time  as  classmate  of  yoimger  students 
who  are  pursuing  the  subjects  for  the  first  time. 

In  conclusion :  There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  relief  for  the  non-average 
individual.  Some  persons  are  doubtless  about  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  that 
we  have  more  manual-training  schools,  more  commercial  schools,  more  depart- 
ments of  various  kinds.  All  the  new  schools  and  departments  doubtless 
help  in  their  way.  But  the  non-average  individual  is  in  all  these  schools 
and  in  all  school  and  college  departments  and  classes. 

Hence  the  remedy  lies  in  securing  teachers  and  college  professors  of 
uniformly  high  scholarship,  personal  force,  and  professional  ability  and  skill 
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along  with  such  adjustability  in  grading  and  promoting  that  no  individual 
receiving  instruction  will  be  compelled  to  remain  very  long  in  any  class  which 
is  not  adapted  to  his  needs. 
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So  far  as  education  in  the  broad  and  large  is  concerned,  we  recall  the  fact 
that  it  had  passed  through  many  stages  before  it  became  definitely  centered  in 
a  definite  institution  known  as  the  school.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
tion before  there  were  any  schools  as  we  know  them.  There  came  a  time 
when  a  new  education  began  to  claim  attention,  and  that  new  education  con- 
sisted of  the  three  R's,  or  in  time  it  was  known  as  the  seven  liberal  arts.  There 
has  been  many  a  new  education  since  that  time,  and  each  in  turn  has  been 
heralded  and  welcomed  by  one  party  as  a  fresh  revelation  and  has  been 
denounced  by  an  opposmg  party  as  a  mere  novelty  and  fad. 

But  every  great  change  in  education  has  been  closely  interwoven  with  other 
changes,  in  which  the  whole  social  fabric  has  been  involved.  The  essential 
subjects  of  one  age  have  been  different  from  the  essential  subjects  of  another 
age.  The  subjects  have  changed  because  the  times  have  changed.  Reading, 
writmg,  and  arithmetic  were  in  one  stage  mere  accomplishments  or  altogether 
unknown.  At  another  stage  they  would  seem  to  be  all  in  all.  If  so  great  a 
change  as  this  could  take  place,  what  change  may  there  not  be  ?  Is  anything, 
in  fact,  essential  at  all  times,  and  everywhere  ? 

Whether  there  are  really  any  permanent  subjects  or  not  depends  on  what 
meaning  we  give  to  the  word  "subject. "  I  shall  not  stop  to  quibble  concern- 
ing the  term;  but,  simply  diving  in  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  this  wide 
question,  I  should  like  to  say  that  historically  the  most  permanent  subject  of 
all  seems  to  me  that  which  we  designate  as  morals  and  manners.  And  that  is 
so  because  it  is  pre-eminently  the  subject  which  lends  interest  to  all  the  rest 
and  determines  the  value  of  all.  With  all  the  changes  which  have  been  and  are 
yet  to  be,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  rounded  process  of  education  in  which 
this  subject  does  not  hold  its  place,  in  the  earliest  age  of  history  or  in  the  last, 
in  America,  Mars,  or  the  satellites  of  Sirius.  So  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  is,  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  making  of  the  moral  life,  must  be  among 
the  things  that  claim  the  chief  regard  of  men,  simply  because  they  have  the 
human  character.  And  human  nature  is  about  as  constant  a  fact  as  history 
has  yet  discovered.  When  we  get  beyond  human  nature  we  need  not  greatly 
concern  ourselves  with  education. 

Yet  moral  education  differs  so  greatly  with  differing  social  conditions  that 
this  subject  hardly  seems  the  same  in  widely  separated  periods.  At  one  time 
it  is  incidental  to  religion,  at  another  it  is  mainly  civic  or  military  or  industri/«1. 
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The  fact  is,  that  in  all  ages  it  has  many  aspects  and  must  be  approached  from 
different  sides.  Which  of  its  elements  shall  take  the  leading  part  will  depend 
at  any  given  time  on  the  conditions  of  that  time^  Just  now  in  the  public 
schools  of  America  it  is  primarily  a  civic  matter.  It  may  in  the  future  be 
primarily  an  industrial  matter.  But  no  one  aspect  will  ever  exhaust  its  sig- 
nificance. And  the  chief  practical  consideration  for  us  is  this,  that  we  must 
teach  the  subject  of  morals  in  many  ways,  direct  and  indirect.  Among  these 
ways,  I  believe  direct  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  particulars  of  right 
and  honorable  conduct  has  a  place  of  no  small  importance  and  should  be  more 
strongly  emphasized. 

When  we  come  to  consider,  after  this  universal  subject,  what  may  be  the 
essential  subjects  at  any  given  period,  as  at  this  present  period,  in  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned,  we  find  we  are  dealing  with  an  interesting  side  of 
social  history,  namely,  the  history  of  the  school,  in  which  education  has  become 
sharply  defined  and  institutionalized.  When  the  school  fairly  came  into  being 
as  the  organized  agency  of  education  and  the  only  agency  organized  for  educa- 
tion alone,  it  was  only  a  small  part  of  education  that  became  its  recognized 
function.  Whatever  occasional  and  partial  organization  there  may  have  been 
for  other  parts  and  kinds  of  education,  the  school  settled  down  at  an  early  day 
to  a  narrow  preoccupation  with  the  literary  side  of  instruction  and  with  a 
few  subjects  closely  connected  with  this  literary  side.  Public  education  now 
proceeded  on  two  parallel  and  for  the  most  part  disconnected  lines,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  education  given  incidentally  by 
other  agencies  on  the  other  hand.  I  suppose  every  human  institution  has 
and  always  will  have  an  educational  side.  Education  for  industrial  life 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  education  thus  left  over  for  mcidental  treatment. 
So  the  industrial  education  of  the  home  and  of  the  guild,  the  apprentice* 
ship  system,  in  a  word,  weht  on  side  by  side  with  the  more  definitely 
organized  literary  education  of  the  school.  The  recent  history  of  education 
is  in  large  part  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  that  specialized  educational 
instrumentality,  the  literary  school,  to  take  in  some  of  the  outlying  ranges 
of  education,  and  particularly  its  enlargement  through  additions  from  the 
field  occupied  by  one  form  or  another  of  apprenticeship. 

There  are  various  reasons  why  the  school  must  inevitably  expand  in  this 
way.  The  agency  organized  and  carried  on  for  the  express  purposes  of  educa- 
tion was  certain  to  be  in  the  long  run  a  more  effective  instrument  of  education 
than  that  which  was  merely  subordinate  and  tributary  to  some  other  purpose. 
The  difference  might  not  be  apparent  when  one  class  of  people  served  an 
apprenticeship  and  another  class  received  a  literary  education.  But  with  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  earlier  in  some  states,  successful  attempts  were  made 
to  give  all  the  people  the  benefit  of  a  literary  education.  The  contrast  between 
the  general  effectiveness  of  school  methods  and  the  wastefuhiess  and  inequali- 
ties of  apprentice  methods  became  more  clearly  apparent.  But  certain  minor 
advantages  of  apprenticeship  became  apparent,  too,  and  the  methods  of  the 
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schools  underwent  a  gradual  change,  particularly  in  the  way  of  object  lessons 
and  laboratory  practice.  So  the  school  became  fitted  to  deal  with  some 
phases  of  education  which  had  hitherto  been  beyond  its  reach.  Besides  all 
this,  a  subtle  change  has  been  going  on  in  men's  attitude  toward  education. 
It  is  coming  to  be  less  a  subordinate  and  more  an  independent  and  command- 
ing interest.  An  illustration  of  this  change,  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  seen  in 
certain  European  countries,  where  there  is  now  a  manifest  tendency  to  con- 
centrate the  scattered  educational  activities  of  the  government  under  the 
educational  rather  than  the  technical  branches  of  administration.  Agricul- 
tural education,  for  example,  may  logically  fall  under  either  the  agricultural 
or  the  educational  department.  Hitherto  the  interest  in  such  education  has 
been  largely  agricultural  and  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  departments 
of  agriculture.  With  the  growth  of  intelligent  interest  in  the  educational 
bearings  of  the  subject,  there  has  appeared  a  tendency  to  co-ordinate  agri- 
cultural education  with  the  general  educational  S3rstem;  and  so  with  other 
branches  of  instruction,  in  science  and  the  arts.  A  similar  tendency  appears 
in  the  gradual  extension  of  instruction  in  our  schools  and  universities,  whereby 
certain  subjects  become  school  subjects  which  had  long  been  reserved  for  the 
workshop  and  for  the  apprentice. 

So  it  happens  that  our  schoob  are  coming  to  be  broadly  educational 
institutions  instead  of  narrowly  literary  institutions.  And  this  movement  is 
undoubtedly  to  continue,  for  the  people  will  that  it  shall  be  so  and  the  whole 
social  momentum  of  the  time  carries  us  in  this  direction.  The  three  R's  and 
the  other  subjects  connected  with  these  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  field 
against  all  comers.  Some  of  the  subjects  taken  over  from  the  manual  arts 
are  destined  to  take  their  place  beside  them. 

This  change  we  can  none  of  us  prevent  if  we  would,  and  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  prevent  it  if  we  could.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  done  about  it 
that  in  some  measure  we  can  do.  We  can  see  that  the  good  of  the  old  order  is 
carried  over  into  the  new.  The  older  subjects  made  for  intelligence,  the  newer 
subjects  make  for  manual  skill.  In  order  that  the  full  value  of  manual  skill 
may  be  realized,  we  need  to  hold  fast  to  the  earlier  emphasis  on  pure  intelli- 
gence. 

The  nineteenth-century  ideal  of  education,  particularly  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideal  in  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  conception  of  the  freeman  of  old  Athens  carried  over 
into  the  new  world  and  made  an  ideal  for  all  men,  forasmuch  as  all  men  shall 
be  free.  To  make  men  wise,  self-regulated,  self-reliant,  this  was  held  to  be 
a  better  thing  than  to  give  them  mastery  of  a  trade ;  for  those  who  were  so  edu- 
cated could  turn  to  what  they  would,  could  master  new  employments  as  the 
need  should  arise.  And  whatever  their  labor  in  life  might  be,  or  the  rewards 
of  their  labor,  it  would  yield  them  the  greatest  possible  values,  for  they  would 
know  how  to  use  it  to  the  higher  ends,  for  themselves,  for  their  friends,  and 
for  their  country.    We  may  allow  something  for  enthusiasm  and  exaggerations 
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but  fundamentally  this  view  holds  good,  and  I  hope  that  with  all  of  our  pur- 
suit of  new  and  promising  ideals,  we  shall  keep  faith  with  this  deeply  grounded 
conviction.  Moreover,  we  need  to  put  into  our  training  for  manual  skill, 
which  fills  a  serious  lack  in  that  earlier  schooling,  the  same  liberal  spirit  which 
characterized  the  old.  In  accordance  with  thb  spurit,  we  shall  make  the 
special  skill  of  any  single  trade  rest  upon  some  mastery  of  the  broad  funda- 
mentals of  drawing,  manual  training,  and  free  design.  The  subjects  in  the 
domain  of  manual  pursuits  which  have  the  strongest  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  essentials  in  our  courses  of  study  are  those  which  will  give  the  best  intro- 
duction to  a  wide  ran^  of  special  dexterities,  and  render  the  learner  as  free 
as  possible  to  adjust  himself  to  change  of  occupation  or  to  progressive  improve- 
ments in  a  single  occupation. 

Finally,  with  thb  inevitable  expansion  of  the  functions  of  the  school,  certain 
things  will  take  a  high  place  in  the  educational  curriculum  which  once  belonged 
solely  to  the  domain  of  play.  For  generations  our  schools  have  made  place 
for  free  play,  but  merely  as  recreation  from  tasks.  Now  with  the  tendency  to 
a  hardening  of  social  conditions,  particularly  in  our  large  cities,  play  becomes 
almost  as  important  a  consideration  in  the  schools  as  work.  We  need  it  more 
than  ever  for  health;  we  need  it  that  the  few  and  precious  hours  of  leisure  may 
be  made  refreshing  and  not  debasing;  we  need  it  to  give  flexibility  and  free- 
dom to  the  spirit  of  the  individual,  now  hard-pressed  by  the  growing  crowd 
and  the  struggle  for  existence ;  we  need  it  that  the  moving  of  pure  joy  among 
our  people  may  carry  us  toward  the  finer  forms  of  expression  and  give  us  a 
spontaneous  national  art. 

Let  me  speak  of  only  one  subject  here,  which  belongs  to  the  common 
ground  of  art  and  play.  We  need  music  in  our  modern  life,  almost  as  much 
as  we  need  bread;  and  we  need  it  in  our  schools  almost  as  much  as  we  need 
the  multiplication  table.  We  need  it  in  our  lives,  not  only  to  help  us  worship, 
but  that  we  may  carry  away  something  better  than  a  ringing  headache  from 
our  precious  hours  of  diversion.  We  need  it  in  our  schools,  not  as  a  tolerated 
fad,  but  as  one  of  the  things  that  shall  make  our  individual  and  national 
character. 

In  fact,  the  sum  of  all  I  have  tried  to  say  is  this:  That  the  fads  and  luxuries 
of  one  age  may  be  the  necessities  of  another.  We  must  take  on  new  studies 
with  a  new  age ;  and  we  must  bind  the  old  and  the  new  together  by  an  ever- 
lasting moral  conviction,  and  an  everlasting  insistence  on  that  intelligence  that 
shall  make  men  free. 


DISCUSSION 


Clarence  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^In  general  we 
most  heartily  agree  with  the  theories  relating  to  the  school  curriculum,  advanced  by  our 
honored  commissioner  of  education.  I  am  impelled  to  add  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  general  tone  of  the  paper,  and  the  attitude  of  the  man  who 
takes  his  place  today  as  our  leader  in  this  association.     Our  commissioner  is  facing  the 
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future,  studying  its  great  problemsi  and  making  himself  a  part  of  the  present.  All  the 
great  questions  that  interest  us  are  evidently  upon  his  mind  and  heart,  and  his  utterance 
today  gives  us  assurance,  not  only  of  scholarship  and  leadership,  but  of  co-operation  in 
our  varied  and  heavy  responsibility. 

In  one  particular  I  must  differ  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  paper,  which  was, 
that  there  is  little  continuity  in  the  school  curriculum.  I  agree  with  the  main  conten- 
tion, the  cheering  and  vital  statement  that  our  curriculum  must  be  adjusted  to  present 
needs,  that  it  must  depend  much  upon  environment,  but  to  my  mind  there  has  been  wonder- 
ful continuity  in  ages  past  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  I  think  it  was  Huxley  who  said 
that  if  the  Greek  boy  of  2,000  years  ago  could  be  brought  back  to  life  and  placed  in  one 
of  our  schools  of  50  years  ago  he  would  find  himself  quite  at  home.  Mathematics,  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  rhetoric,  these  have  ever  been  the  supposed  basis  of  intellectual 
discipline. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the  contrast  between  this  older  form  of 
discipline  and  the  cultural  tendency  of  the  present  hour.  The  old  curriculum  and  the 
old  school  represented  separation,  isolation,  desolation.  The  subjects  studied  were 
implements.  In  and  of  themselves  they  did  not  produce  intelligence.  A  person  might 
pass  100  per  cent,  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling  and  yet  be  declared 
ignorant  and  unfit  to  become  a  member  of  an  average  social  group. 

If  under  the  old  system  men  and  women  attained  to  intelligence  it  was  not  necessarily 
because  of  the  influence  of  these  subjects  but  generally  in  spite  of  it.  Fifty  years  ago  or 
more  new  educational  influences  became  evident  in  the  community.  Of  course  these 
influences  had  long  been  operating,  but  certainly  in  the  best  homes  there  was  a  new  interest 
in  the  activities  of  children.  By  children's  activities  I  mean  their  play  and  games,  their 
hand  work,  their  physical  interests,  in  fact  all  that  relates  to  their  developing  life.  The 
name  of  Froebel  may  in  general  stand  for  this  new  element  in  our  civilization. 

A  new  interest  in  the  real  in  education  appeared  about  the  same  time.  The  names 
of  Humboldt  and  Agassiz  express  the  change  ^hich  I  have  in  mind.  The  study  of  nature 
at  first  hand;  a  study  of  the  great  world  and  an  examination  of  the  concrete  in  the  laboratory 
epitomized  this  change  in  the  view  point  of  educators.  The  "laboratory"  method  is 
now  applied  by  every  true  teacher  in  every  variety  of  instruction. 

Again,  the  presence  of  books  for  children  marks  a  new  era.  The  school  and  the  home 
are  now  filled  with  publications  adapted  to  the  great  world  of  childhood  and  are  an 
indispensable  factor  in  every  variety  of  educational  enterprise. 

Finally,  culture  represented  by  music,  drawing,  and  art  products,  generally,  in  the 
home  and  in  the  school,  were  added  to  the  list.  Out  of  all  these  grew  a  new  social  rela- 
tion uniting  the  child  to  the  adult  in  sympathy  and  effort,  and  correlating  subjects  of 
study  that  had  before  been  unrelated. 

We  no  longer  think  of  the  child  as  in  an  inclosure  receiving  light  through  little  windows, 
but  from  the  first  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of  the  currents,  social,  intellectual 
and  ph3^ical,  which  imply  his  growth,  morally,  socially,  and  spiritually,  no  less  than 
intellectually. 

With  the  dawn  of  these  influences  there  came  almost  instantly  a  demand  that 
the  school  share  in  their  advancement.  Public  sentiment  quickly  crystallized,  and  we 
had  the  marvelous  educational  revolution  that  swept  over  the  country  some  twenty 
five  or  more  years  ago.  Every  school  and  community  felt  its  touch;  every  school  board 
ordered  a  new  course  of  study;  every  state  legislature  modified  the  minimum  requirements. 
For  a  time  we  heard  the  cry  that  the  curriculum  was  crowded,  but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  so 
full  that  no  other  subject  can  be  admitted  ?  In  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  on  one  day 
of  last  week  two  sets  of  petitioners  appeared  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  school  board.  One 
of  these  bore  a  petition  of  the  German-speaking  element  asking  first  that  gymnastics, 
as  understood  by  the  German  people,  be  admitted  and  introduced  into  the  public-school 
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system.  They  further  urged  that  the  German  language  be  pursued  by  children  whose 
parents  might  elect  for  them  the  study  of  this  subject.  The  second  set  of  petitioners 
asked  if  the  board  of  education  would  be  willing  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  they  believed  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  were  ready  to  contribute  for  the  support 
of  play  grounds,  summer  vacation  schools,  and  social  centers. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  a  few  weeks  since  there  assembled  a  great  national  organization 
known  as  the  "  Social  Education  Association."  A  month  later  another  great  national  body, 
"The  Religious  Education  Association,'*  assembled  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Each 
of  these  national  associations  was  represented  by  about  sixty-five  speakers,  most  of  them 
men  of  note  in  religious,  moral,  and  educational  lines. 

The  plea  of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  was  for  co-operation  between  the  home, 
the  school,  and  the  church  in  the  advancement  of  moral,  religious,  and  social  education. 
They  claimed  that  neither  the  home  nor  the  church  nor  the  school  could  longer  work 
effectively  alone;  that  each  must  depend  upon  the  other,  and  moreover  that  the  school 
was  but  a  part  of  the  great  circle  of  education  in  which  the  community  must  now  interest 
itself,  and  for  which  it  must  become  responsible.  This  larger  circle  includes  the  interest 
of  the  congested  quarters  of  the  large  cities.  It  has  to  do  with  the  homes  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  indifferent.  In  the  changed  conditions  of  the  city  and  the  startling  degrada- 
tion of  many  homes  it  is  assumed  that  these  three  great  forces  in  education  must  make 
themselves  absolutely  responsible  for  social  betterment;  that  they  must  seek  to  reach  not 
only  every  home  but  every  individual  member  of  every  home  where  such  assistance  is 
needed  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  our  citizenship,  our  place  as  a  nation,  and  our 
usefulness  in  the  world. 

Who  then  shall  say  that  the  curriculum  is  completed  or  even  that  it  is  crowded,  as 
an  answer  to  the  demand  that  the  school  shall  actively  co-operate  in  this  work  of  recon- 
struction and  salvation:  for  it  includes  both  of  these. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  often  expect  too  much  from  the  school  and  that  we 
might  easily,  and  perhaps  do,  often  attemf^t  too  much,  but  the  remedy  is  not  found  in 
reducing  the  number  of  subjects.  We  may  go  much  farther  and  say  that  there  is  not  an 
intelligent  teacher  in  America  who  would  consent  that  music,  drawing,  or  manual  train- 
ing, or  industrial  or  domestic  art  be  withdrawn  from  the  curriculum.  The  remedy  has 
been  stated  and  proposed  many  times  at  these  meetings,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  I 
repeat  here  again  that  we  must  address  ourselves  to  reducing  to  the  mass  of  superfluous 
and  unimportant  requirements  found  especially  in  the  old-line  subjects  of  our  curriculum, 
and  of  so  adjusting  and  regulating  and  correlating  the  subjects  taught  that  we  shall  make 
not  only  more  simple,  but  more  interesting,  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  for  in  the  midst 
of  complexity  properly  organized  we  may  reach  the  highest  degree  of  simplicity.  It  is  of 
interest  here  to  note  that  there  has  not  of  late  been  heard  in  this  organization  a  notable 
objection  to  the  theory  which  I  have  attempted  to  emphasize,  and  which  was  so  ably  and 
fully  set  forth  by  our  commissioner.  Any  person,  who  offers  such  an  objection,  if  not 
antisocial,  is  at  least  out  of  touch  with  the  influences  that  must  prevail,  and  is  entitled 
to  our  sympathy. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  in  our  cities  great  enterprises  are  under  way  and  are 
organized,  quite  independently,  to  promote  the  advancement  of  these  ends. 

You  will  recall  that  upon  this  platform  on  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the  lady  speakers 
stated  that  in  Chicago  alone,  there  are  about  flfty  organizations  of  women  who  make  it 
their  business  to  do  social  and  educational  work  in  the  interest  of  all  classes.  Another 
lady  reminded  us  that  these  organizations  could  never  wait  for  the  co-operation  or  even 
the  approval  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  common  councils,  or  even  of  superin- 
tendents. The  work  demands  haste;  is  urgent,  imperative.  If,  as  always  happens, 
at  some  later  hour  and  date,  these  more  formal  bodies  come  to  their  assistance,  well  and 
good;  but  the  official  and  the  formal  can  never  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  very  greatest 
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work  in  the  world,  and  so  the  women  of  America  and  of  Chicago  have  ever  been  leaders 
of  this^great  movement.  Women  brought  into  America  the  kindergarten;  they  installed 
manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  and  slowly  but  surely  public  sentiment  has  com- 
pelled dty  councils  and  boards  of  education  to  approve  and  adopt  the  measures  which 
they  have  thus  originated.  This  initiative  of  women  is  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  of  the 
last  cent\iry.  History  will  recall,  as  we  cannot  tell  today,  the  true  significance  of  their 
efforts.  In  no  other  nation,  at  no  other  period  in  history,  has  such  a  mighty  revolution 
occurred  as  we  have  seen  in  fifty  years,  and  while  many  other  forces  have  contributed  to 
this  change,  it  must  forever  remain  true  that  women  have  led  the  way  and  deserve  the 
credit  for  very  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  emphasize  the  statement  of  the  commissioner  of  education  which 
was  in  e£Fect  that  that  which  is  old  and  tried  is  invaluable  and  worthy  of  our  respect,  and 
should  be  embodied  in  every  new  theory  of  progress. 

In  conversation  with  two  gentlemen  with  whom  I  visited  schools  on  Monday,  in 
order  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  judgment,  I  asked,  "How  shall  we  absorb 
the  new  into  the  old  so  that  both  may  be  preserved  ?"  One  of  these  men  quickly  replied, 
"We  must  eliminate  everything  nonessential  from  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and 
confine  ourselves  closely  to  types  and  representative  parts  of  subjects,"  and  without  an 
instant's  delay  the  second  added,  "We  must  learn  to  do  the  most  possible  in  the  shortest 
time,  suggesting  the  difference  in  skill  which  marks  the  work  of  different  teachers." 

Again  on  this  platform  on  Tuesday  morning  a  lady,  who  is  the  honored  head  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  said,  that  poor  instruction  is  the  most  stupefying  influence  today 
to  be  found  in  the  public  schools.  She  pleaded  earnestly  and  nobly  for  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  supervision,  suggesting  at  least  that  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  expert 
should  be  selected  and  retained  only  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Just  what  may  we  expect  from  the  public  schoob  in  connection  with  the  curriculum  ? 
It  is  largely  a  local  question.  The  state  legislature  may  enact  laws;  the  board  of  educa- 
tion may  prescribe  rules  and  curricula;  the  superintendent  may  issue  circulars  and  reports, 
and  so  on,  all  along  the  line,  but  the  spirit  and  skill  in  the  management  of  each  public 
school  must  determine  the  measure  of  attainment  in  instruction,  the  success  of  each  pupil 
in  his  recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  race,  and  in  the  attainment  of  a  social  and  intel- 
lectual standard. 

In  this  country  at  least  much  depends  upon  the  local  standard.  This  is  democratic; 
this  is  the  explanation  of  whatever  excellence  our  system  has  attained  that  distinguishes 
it  sharply  from  the  fixed  and  inflexible  methods  seen  abroad,  where  one  school  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  like  another.  Recognizing  all  that  the  commimity  has  accomplished  and 
all  that  public  sentiment  demands,  it  is  yet  true  that  in  our  present  civilization  the  teacher 
is,  today,  the  most  important  element  in  the  reconstruction  and  saving  of  our  citizenship, 
and  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  aims  and  ideas  which  shall  govern  the 
future. 

F.  D.  BoYNTON,  superintendent  of  schools,  Ithaca,  New  York. — One  of  the  essentials 
in  the  elementary  course  of  study  is  the  home  reading  of  the  child.  Children  will  read. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much,  as  well  as  what.  Scores  of  Ithaca  boys  and  girls  are  reading 
a  book  at  home  every  week. 

The  question  is  this:  Are  our  children  to  be  directed  in  this  part  of  their  education 
by  their  immature  judgment  or  as  their  untutored  companions  dictate,  or  shall  we  under- 
take to  direct  this  part  of  their  education  ? 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  home  reading  is  of  more  importance  than  much  of  the  work 
now  done  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  about 
the  influence  of  evil  companions,  in  short  but  what  about  the  influence  of  the  companions 
in  books  ?  What  are  the  impressions  being  made  when  a  child  becomes  absorbed  in  a 
book? 
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Our  duty  is  clear.  We  must  arrange  extensive  courses  in  supplemental  reading  for 
the  school,  and  we  must  arrange  and  provide  for  the  reading  in  the  home.  In  the*  forma- 
tive period  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  reading  of  the  child  is  directed  to  the  best  in  fairy 
tale  and  fable,  in  folklore  and  hero  tales,  in  mythology,  biography,  and  hbtory,  in  travel, 
adventure,  and  general  literature.  In  no  other  way  can  we  illuminate  the  course  of 
study  better;  in  no  other  way  can  we  brighten  the  lives,  cheer  the  homes,  or  increase  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  children  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Grace  Reed,  principal  of  John  B.  Drake  school,  Chicago,  111. — Commissioner  Brown 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  Germany  had  placed  agriculture  and  industrial  arts  under  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  In  the  Middle  Ages  when  agriculture  and  industrial  activities  were 
the  work  of  the  ignorant  clod,  the  upper  classes  did  not  suspect  that  they  would  become 
science  and  art. 

The  poet  Wieland  said:  "In  jedem  Mcnschen  ist  Etwas  von  alien  Menschen." 
(In  every  man  is  something  of  all  men.)  As  our  sense  of  humanity  broadens,  we  recognize 
the  equal  dignity  of  every  usefvd  activity.  There  is  possibly  more  benefit  to  the  race  from 
the  reflex  or  subjective  influence  coming  from  the  study  of  agriculture  and  the  trades  than 
ever  accrues  from  the  mechanical  performance  of  these  labors,  as  it  makes  man  more  fully 
conscious  of  that  fundamental  kinship  of  which  the  poet  speaks. 

Industrial  training  is  an  end  in  education,  not  a  means  to  educate.  There  should  be 
an  industrial  course  of  one  or  two  years  as  a  continuation  of  the  elementary-school  educa- 
tion. ,In  order  that  it  need  not  be  necessary  that  a  "workingman  i^ust  always  remain 
a  workingman,"  a  foundation  of  general  mental  culture  must  be  given,  a  training  of  the 
judgment  and  refining  of  the  perception,  which  come  only  through  exercise  of  mental 
faculties.  To  this  clue  to  higher  attainment  all  children  are  entitled  by  the  rights  of 
humanity.  But  a  full  preparation  for  life  entitles  them  further  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  S3rstems  of  industrial  production.  There  is  much  legitimate  objection  to  trade  schools. 
Such  schools  would  tend  to  turn  children  into  trades  which  they  would  perhaps  never 
have  thought  of  entering,  simply  because  of  the  training  offered,  thus  swamping  such 
trades  with  workers.  If  an  apprentice  school  were  opened  this  difficulty  would  not  exist, 
because  only  those  are  trained  who  have  made  their  final  choice  of  trade  on  other  grounds 
than  the  great  handiness  of  the  preparation  offered. 

The  elementary  and  high  school  are  doing  excellent  work  and  are  as  comprehensive 
in  their  curricula  as  is  consistent  with  equipment  and  youthful  capacity,  and  multitudes 
of  other  important  considerations.  They  are  perhaps  too  comprehensive  for  the  best 
results  to  be  obtainable.  It  is  not  wise  to  vitiate  the  efficacy  of  this  system  of  education 
by  overwhelming  it  with  other  distinctly  different  systems  crowded  into  it.  What  we  need 
is  a  separate  order  of  continuation — schools  of  industrial  arts,  where  elementary  graduates, 
not  wishing  to  follow  higher  training  for  professional  callings,  may  receive  training  in  the 
practice  of  the  trades  but  not  where  they  are  turned  out  finished  in  any  trade. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  superintendent  of  instruction,  of  dty  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
We  must  look  to  the  children  for  the  best  answer  to  the  question  of  what  the  essentials 
are.  All  the  art  of  teaching  consists  in  creating  an  appropriate  reaction  in  the  child. 
Great  importance  is  properly  attached  to  the  method  by  which  the  teacher  presents  a 
topic  of  instruction.  But  far  more  important  is  the  way  in  which  the  child  receives  it; 
whether  it  causes  him  to  think,  to  assimilate,  to  act,  and  live  in  the  right  way.  To  create 
proper  reactions,  a  very  minute  classification  of  the  children  by  grades  of  ability  is  not 
necessary.  Each  one  of  fifty  or  sixty  children  will  react  just  as  surely,  if  they  are  handled 
by  a  skilful  teacher,  as  will  one  child  or  a  small  group.  Small  groups  in  teaching  are  not 
necessary.  A  class  can,  as  a  rule,  be  more  effectively  taught  than  a  single  individual. 
The  educational  reaction  may  be  different  in  different  children,  but  in  a  fairly  well-graded 
group  of  children  the  reactions  are  similar. 
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Charles  A.  McMurry,  acting  president  State  Normal  School,  Califomiai  Pa. — 
The  chief  question  under  discussion  is:  What  are  the  essentials,  or  fundamentals!  of  our 
course  of  study  ? 

For  more  than  a  generation  we  have  been  multiplying  studies  and  filling  up  the  com- 
mon-school curriculum  with  new  materials.  But  we  have  failed  thus  far  to  organize  this 
great  quantity  of  knowledge  on  any  consistent  plan.  Our  school  course  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  unorganized  collection  of  heterogeneous  facts,  and  by  constant  additions  it  is  becoming 
still  more  congested.  The  really  important  question  is  how  to  simplify  and  organize  this 
increasing  body  of  knowledge  materials.  It  is  a  problem  of  eliminating  the  useless  and 
obsolete  materials  that  have  been  collected.  We  must  clear  our  course  of  its  superfluities. 
The  teachers  who  are  actually  engaged  in  instruction  and  realize  the  overloading  are 
calling  upon  superintendents  for  relief.  Many  superintendents  are  slow  to  realize  the 
situation  because  they  are  not  actual  teachers. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  real  issue  we  may  say  that  a  course  of  study  should  center  upon 
a  few  leading  ideas  in  each  study,  and  not  upon  a  multitude  of  mere  facts.  Our  school 
course  is  now  decidedly  materialistic,  in  the  sense  that  it  emphasizes  facts  rather  than  ideas. 
Important  ideas  are  the  vital  organizing  centers  of  the  school  course.  A  single  idea  may 
organize  and  illuminate  a  multitude  of  facts.  But  many  even  good  superintendents  do 
not  realize  that  our  present  course  of  study  contains  a  large  quantity  of  facts,  very  poorly 
permeated  with  ideas,  in  other  words,  dead  material,  making  education  itself,  as  it  were, 
materialistic,  wooden. 

This  materialistic  routine,  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  schools,  needs  above  all 
to  be  permeated  with  the  leaven  of  ideas,  something  to  break  the  dead  uniformity  of 
memory  drills  and  unthinking  study.  ' 
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J.  H.  VAN  SICKLE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
(Representing  the  Committee  of  Eight  of  the  American  Historical  Association) 

It  seems  advisable  first  to  explain  that  this  committee  is  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Historical  Association,  and  that  it  is  granted  this 
place  on  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  order  that  it 
may  present  to  superintendents  of  schools  the  aim,  the  scope,  and  the  present 
state  of  its  work.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Historical  Association  to  enlist  your 
interest  so  that  the  report,  when  completed,  may  receive  at  least  your  careful 
consideration. 

The  American  Historical  Association,  a  great  national  organization  of  his« 
torians  and  teachers  of  history,  is  well  equipped  for  such  work  as  it  has  under- 
taken, through  a  delegated  committee,  in  the  preparation  of  a  course  in  history 
for  elementary  schools;  but  its  labors  will  avail  little  unless  superintend- 
ents of  schools  generally  see  in  the  course  proposed  a  scheme  of  work  that 
bids  fair  to  put  an  end  to  the  chaotic  condition  in  which  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  history  finds  itself. 

The  first  co-operative  attempt  to  improve  the  teaching  of  history  was  made 
in  1883.  Ten  years  later  came  the  conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and,  growing  out  of  this,  the  Columbian  Conference 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.    Later,  several  associations 
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of  history  teachers  were  formed:  The  New  England  Association;  the  Nortji 
Central  Association;  that  of  Nebraska ;  that  of  California;  that  of  Indiana; 
and  that  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland.  Through  their  co-operative 
efforts  a  consistent  course  in  history  has  been  planned  for  secondary  schools 
and  widely  adopted,  and  a  beginning  made  in  the  modification  of  elementary 
courses. 

A  study  made  by  Professor  Monroe,  of  Columbia  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  embracing 
the  elementary  curricula  of  fifty  cities,  selected  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  the  fact  that  there  is  great  discrepancy  as  to  the  grades 
in  which  history  is  taught,  the  time  allotment  for  the  subject,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  material.  There  was  absolutely  no  agreement  on  the  list  of  topics 
and  the  order  of  theu:  appearance  in  the  grades.  The  condition  was  found  to 
be  even  more  chaotic  in  rural  schools.  The  general  result  of  the  investigation 
was  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  only  one  subject  in  the  elementary  school 
which  possesses  a  less  definite  organization — and  that  is  nature-study.  In  a 
similar  way,  this  and  other  investigations  reveal  no  uniformity  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  history  teaching. 

Prompted  by  the  obvious  needs  of  the  situation,  the  American  Historical 
Association  decided  two  years  ago  to  appoint  a  committee  of  eight  of  its  mem- 
bers, eacH  of  whom  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  associa- 
tions and  familiar  with  its  work,  to  prepare  a  course  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
generally  acceptable.  The  committee  with  Professor  J.  A.  James,  of  North- 
western University  as  chairman,  includes  two  representatives  from  normal 
schools.  Miss  Hill,  of  Lowell,  and  Professor  Thurston,  of  Chicago;  two  uni- 
versity teachers  of  history,  the  chairman  and  Professor  Bourne,  of  Cleveland; 
a  head  of  a  well-known  private  school,  who  is  also  a  professor  of  education.  Dr. 
Julius  Sachs,  of  Teachers'  College;  and  three  superintendents  of  city  schools — 
members  of  this  Department — Messrs.  Gordy,  of  Springfield;  Brooks,  of 
Greensboro;  and  Van  Sickle,  of  Baltimore. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Historical  Association  to  have  its  committee 
thoroughly  representative,  not  only  by  reason  of  flie  varied  educational  interests 
of  its  members,  but  also  by  reason  of  their  geographical  distribution — New 
England,  the  Middle  States,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  are  all  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  not  a  committee  predominantly  representative  of  university  interests. 
The  chairman  has  held  responsible  positions  both  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  he  has  children  now  attending  the  elementary  schools.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Professor  Bourne.  Furthermore,  the  one  is  now  devoting 
himself  to  American  history,  the  other  to  European — for  our  purpose  an  ideal 
combination  of  interests. 

Professor  Thurston,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  now  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  is  pre-eminently  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  correlation  of  history  and  civics.    Miss  Hill,  of  Lowell,  and  Dr.  Sachs,  of 
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New  York,  are  constantly  studying  elementary-school  problems.  The  three 
members  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  who  are  members  of  the 
€X>mmittee  are  continually  alive,  as  in  fact,  are  all  the  others,  to  the  questions 
as  to  whether  proposed  plans  will  work  well  in  practice  under  ordinary  school 
conditions.  We  have  all  been  in  frequent  consultation  with  teachers  of  the 
various  grades  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  their  views.  We  believe  the  course 
proposed  is  a  thoroughly  practical  one. 

The  following  topics  have  been  considered  by  subcommittees  and  reported 
on  at  regular  meetings  of  the  whole  committee :  (i)  suggestions  for  a  course  of 
study  for  the  first  four  grades;  (2)  suggestions  for  a  course  of  study  for  the 
last  four  grades;  (3)  European  background;  (4)  elementary  history  in  Euro- 
pean schools;  (5)  relation  of  history  to  geography,  literature,  and  art;  (6) 
suggestive  methods,  textbooks,  and  supplementary  material;  (7)  civics  in  ele- 
mentary schools;  (8)  what  preparation  for  teaching  history  should  be  expected 
of  the  teacher  in  the  grades;  (9)  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  in  the 
formation  of  a  course  of  study  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools  ? 

The  task  of  the  conunittee  is  in  many  respects  a  more  difficult  and  delicate 
one  than  that  of  forming  a  course  for  secondary  schools.  We  have  in  a  certain 
sense  a  more  limited  field  to  traverse.  The  youth  and  the  immaturity  of  our 
pupils  narrow  our  scope ;  but  we  must  develop  in  our  young  pupils  the  capacity 
to  benefit  by  the  upper  courses  of  instruction  or  by  opportimities  for  study 
outside  of  the  schoolrooms.  We  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to  arouse 
distaste  or  engender  indifference,  either  by  bad  selection  of  subject-matter  or 
by  bad  methods  of  presentation.  Since  history  must  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  cultural  contributions  to  the  efficiency  of  each  new  generation, 
the  first  steps  are  quite  as  important  as  the  work  of  the  university. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  committee  have  been  stated  by  the  chairman 
as  follows : 

"  It  is  believed  that  a  leading  aim  in  history  teaching  is  to  help  the  child  to 
appreciate  what  his  fellows  are  doing,  and  to  help  him  to  intelligent  voluntary 
action  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  them.  To  accomplish  these  results 
there  must  be  continuous  attention  in  each  of  the  grades  to  contemporary 
problems  suitable  to  his  intelligence,  and  also  attention  to  events  in  the  past 
that  he  can  imderstand.  The  following  fields  of  human  activity  must  furnish 
these  events:  political,  industrial,  social,  religious.  And  no  one  of  them 
should  exclude  the  others.  In  the  first  four  grades,  while  the  teaching  must 
be  incidental,  it  will  serve  to  give  a  correct  attitude  toward  later  history. 

The  teaching  of  history  must  be  closely  related  to  instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects of  the  elementary  program.  This  feature  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
committee,  and  the  dependence  of  history  teachmg  upon  geography,  litera- 
ture, and  art,  is  given  due  recognition.  History  and  civics  also  should  be 
presented  as  allied  subjects,  emphasis  being  placed  now  on  the  history,  and 
now  on  present  civics. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  subject-matter  for  a  course  in  the  elemen- 
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tary  schools  should  be  selected  from  American  history.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  pupil  must  be  led  to  understand  that 
American  civilization  and  institutions  have  their  beginnings  under  European 
surroundings,  and  that  the  problems  of  our  national  life,  even  to  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  in  a  large  measure  closely 
connected  with  European  problems." 

The  committee  has  under  consideration  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades  a  series 
of  well-selected  American  biographies.  In  these  grades  there  is  no  attempt  to 
do  more  than  give  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  their  times,  but  the  pictures  or 
stories  are  arranged  in  sequence,  so  that  the  children  may  unconsciously  gain  a 
feeling  of  the  close  connection  of  each  story  with  those  preceding  and  those 
following.  Pupils  in  these  early  grades  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  causes 
and  effects  in  any  logical  way. 

The  considerations  which  guide  in  the  presentation  of  the  material  for  the 
sixth  grade  are  stated  in  the  report  as  follows:  "  First,  a  desire  to  emphasize 
geographical  facts,  not  alone  those  which  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  also  the  simpler  incidents 
of  previous  geographical  discoveries.  Second,  the  desire  to  put  the  facts  of 
emigration  to  America  in  connection  with  earlier  movements  of  peoples. 
Third,  the  effort  to  show  in  a  very  simple  way  the  civilizations  which  form  the 
heritage  of  those  who  were  to  go  to  America ;  that  is,  to  explain  what  America 
started  with.  Lastly,  to  associate  the  three  or  four  peoples  of  Europe  which 
were  to  have  a  share  in  American  civilization  with  enough  of  their  character- 
istic incidents  to  give  the  child  some  feeling  for  the  names,  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  The  period  of  the  discoveries  should  also  be  included 
in  the  work  of  this  grade. 

In  the  seventh  grade  should  be  considered  the  exploration  and  settlement 
of  North  America  and  growth  of  the  colonies,  with  accompanybg  European 
background,  through  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  To  the  eighth  grade 
would  be  assigned  the  formation  and  inauguration  of  the  new  government; 
the  industrial  and  political  development  of  the  United  States;  westward 
expansion ;  and  the  growth  of  rival  European  nations. 

The  committee  is  further  agreed  that  American  history  should  be  treated 
in  carefully  delimited  stages,  each  period  as  fully  presented  at  a  given  point  in 
the  curriculum  as  the  maturity  of  the  pupils  will  permit.  The  plan  of  the 
entire  course  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  the  history  teaching  in  the 
elementary  schools  shall  be  focused  around  American  history,  but  that  Ameri- 
can history  shall  be  regarded  as  distinctly  related  to  and  developed  out  of  the 
history  of  the  surrounding  world;  and  that  if  we  would  maintain  interest 
throughout  the  course  we  must  avoid  the  recurrence  in  successive  years  of  the 
same  subject-matter. 

The  method  that  should  prevail  is  the  method  that  characterizes  the  good 
story  teller.  Our  history  teaching  in  the  past  has  failed  largely  because  it 
has  not  been  picturesque  enough.    There  has  been  so  much  repetition  in 
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successive  years  that  the  charm  of  novelty  was  absent.  Interest  has  been 
forestalled.  The  committee  has  steadily  kept  in  mind  the  demands  of  the 
hotir,  the  capacity  of  the  teachers  as  they  are  now.  The  grouping  of  the 
work  is  so  flexible  that,  while  it  affords  scope  for  the  most  talented  teacher, 
yet  the  teacher  of  lesser  attainments,  of  restricted  information,  can  make  it 
the  basis  of  a  measurably  satisfactory  presentation ;  for,  except  in  portions  of 
the  outline,  where  the  ground  covered  is  quite  familiar,  the  suggestions  and 
helps  are  abundant,  and  the  syllabi  are  worked  out  in  considerable  detail. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  outline  for  the  sixth  grade,  where  this  course  differs 
most  from  former  ones ;  where,  in  order  to  understand  the  peoples  who  followed 
Columbus,  Cabot,  and  Cartier  across  the  Atlantic,  we  take  up  those  charac- 
teristics and  incidents  in  European  history  that  are  essential  to  this  purpose. 
The  committee  believe  that  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  Atlantic 
as  a  natural  boundary,  not  merely  of  the  American  continent,  but  also  of  the 
history  of  America,  and  in  presenting  a  course  embodying  this  view  they  feel 
bound  to  give  the  teacher  all  the  assistance  that  a  detailed  syllabus  can  afford. 
This  makes  the  sixth-gmde  outline  seem  at  first  glance  more  formidable  than 
it  really  is." 

On  the  point  as  to  whether  so  much  help  is  needed,  a  speaker  at  the  Provi- 
dence meeting,  where  our  report  was  presented  in  December,  made  the  follow- 
ing comment:  ''The  grade  teachers  need  and  desire  just  such  pedagogical 
'apparatus'  as  they  find  in  our  newer  textbooks,  and  just  such  detailed  syllabi 
as  this.  The  day  has  not  yet  come  when  the  majority  of  those  who  have  to 
teach  history  in  the  grades  can  be  trained  specialists  in  that  work.  From 
time  to  time  they  have  heard  discourses,  and  read  treatises  on  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  this  subject,  but  these  are  comparatively  meaningless 
to  them  unless  supplemented  by  lists  of  topics  with  references  and  specific  sug- 
gestions like  those  included  in  this  report. " 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  if  this  course,  in  its  vital  features, 
^meets  the  views  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers,  there  will  come  into  being 
more  than  one  series  of  history  texts — some  simpler,  some  more  detailed — 
that  will  carry  into  practice  the  points  of  view  it  embodies.  We  are  dependent 
in  this  country,  if  we  would  gradually  emerge  from  the  hopeless  diversity  that 
characterizes  our  history  teaching,  upon  concentrated  efforts  like  the  present 
one. 


MINIMUM    QUALIFICATIONS    OF    THE    ELEMENTARY 

TEACHER 

ASHLEY  VAN  STORM,   SUPERINTENDENT  CLTY  SCHOOLS,  IOWA  QTY,   lA. 

The  writer  approaches  this  topic  with  some  trepidation.  It  may  not  be  true 
that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  yet  it  certainly  seems  that  every- 
thing has  been  said  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Everyone  from 
the  writer  on  pedagogy  to  the  crossroads  orator  has  for  years  expressed  him- 
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self  upon  the  qualifications  that  should  distinguish  the  teacher  from  other  and 
supposedly  more  common  clay.  I  fear  I  cannot  add  anything  to  the  mountain 
of  material  heaped  high  long  years  ago,  and  thrashed  annually  or  oftener  ever 
since,  regarding  the  qualifications  of  the  ideal  teacher. 

But  our  worthy  president  has  added  to  the  topic  some  modifying  terms 
which  may  create  lines  of  cleavage  and  bring  great  good  from  the  discussion. 
I  do  not  hope  to  exhaust  the  subject  nor  to  add  to  your  stock  of  knowledge, 
but  shall  be  more  than  rewarded  if  I  may  succeed  in  setting  forth  the  salient 
points  in  a  manner  that  shall  provoke  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  those  present.  The  modif3ring  terms  which  add  zest  to  the  topic 
are  "minimum"  qualifications  and  ** elementary"  teacher. 

What  shall  be  the  standard  by  means  of  which  we  measure  the  minimum 
qualifications  of  this  elementary  teacher?  Shall  it  be  that  of  the  rural 
or  the  more  recently  settled  portions  of  our  country,  the  slum  districts  of  our 
large  cities,  the  aristocratic  portions  of  these  same  cities,  the  villages  of  our 
middle  states,  the  schools  of  the  mountain  people  of  some  portions  of  our  land, 
the  rural  colored  schools,  the  Indian  schools,  or  some  other  of  the  multitudi- 
nous phases  of  elementary  education  presented  by  our  widespread  and  varying 
population  ? 

Again,  from  whose  point  of  view  shall  we  examine  this  problem  ?  If  we 
were  a  legislative  body  seeking  to  establish  legal  requirements  for  teachers  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  law  in  the  various  states,  to  discuss  fully  the  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences, the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  all  the  various  provisions,  and  to 
suggest  a  body  of  laws  on  the  subject  fit  to  be  enacted  for  the  government 
which  we  represent.  But  we  represent  the  entire  United  States,  and  wisely 
or  unwisely  education  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  any  extent  under  federal 
control.  However  wise  and  beneficial  federal  control  of  education  might  be 
in  some  regards,  there  are  many  reasons  why  its  advent  would  not  be  hailed  as 
an  unqualified  blessing.  It  is  very  certain  that  no  minimum  requirements  for 
certification  of  teachers  could  be  established  that  would  be  wise  or  just  as  a 
uniform  standard  for  our  entire  domain.  Even  if  such  legislation  were  wise, 
we  are  not  legislators.  More  than  that  we  represent  a  profession  the  members 
of  which  exert,  proverbially,  far  less  influence  with  those  who  do  legislate  than 
any  other  class  of  people  who  hold  so  important  a  position  in  the  machinery  of 
civilization. 

If  we  were  a  board  of  equalization  seeking  to  determine  the  qualifications 
to  be  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  light  of  the  cash  recompense  made  for  the 
services  rendered,  we  could  quickly  formulate  our  report  and  adjourn.  It 
would  run  something  like  this: 

Maximum  qualifications  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
elementary  teacher  based  upon  the  cash  return  which  said  public  gives  for  the 
services  rendered  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions  of  Public  School 
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Teachers  in  the  United  States,  July,  1905,  pp.  146, 147, 148,  wherein  it  is  shown 
that  in  44  of  48  cities  the  minimum  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  are  less 
than  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  on  the  streets  and  sewers,  and  in  two  of  the 
remaining  four  cities  the  laborers  were  colored  while  the  teachers  were  white; 
in  the  remaining  two  cities  the  minimum  wages  of  the  elementary  teacher  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  street  and  sewer  laborers.  And  in  all  of  these  instances 
the  employers  were  the  same — ^the  municipality. 

Following  are  the  maximum  qualifications  suggested. 

Reading, — ^Should  be  able  to  read  the  ballot  with  assistance  and  to  read  unaided  the 
red  headline  of  the  yellow  newspaper. 

Arithmetic. — Should  be  able  to  count  one  at  caucuses  and  similar  gatherings.  To 
count  one  b  sometimes  as  helpful  as  to  count  eleven — especially  on  a  jury. 

Language. — ^Should  tmderstand  such  idioms  as  "time  to  stop  for  dinner,"  "today 
is  payday,"  etc.,  and  should  be  able  to  ask  for  shorter  hours  or  larger  pay  (an  interpreter 
may  be  allowed  for  thb  last). 

Writing. — Should  be  able  to  sign  a  petition,  remonstrance,  protest,  or  other  paper 
of  service  to  his  friends. 

Music. — May  win  special  promotion  if  able  to  ^un  the  (city)  scales.  If  incapable 
of  singing  by  note,  paying  by  note  will  be  accepted  if  accompanied  by  an  additional  signa- 
ture. Should  know  a  few  significant  songs,  such  as  "  We*ve  Three  Square  Meals  a  Day 
at  Home  since  Dad  Joined  the  Police,"  or,  "Everybody  Works  the  Teacher." 

Art. — Choice  of  color,  not  material;  love  of  yellow  no  disqualification. 

Drawing. — ^Should  readily  draw  the  inference  that  if  the  right  man  is  elected  the  right 
men  will  be  given  jobs. 

Construction. — ^May  be  a  joiner  if  he  joins  the  right  organization. 

Previous  experience. — ^None  required. 

Moral  quality. — Not  considered  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  municipality,  hence  no 
requirement. 

Taste  in  dress  and  general  outward  appearance. — ^Immaterial. 

Sympathetic  devotion  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  community. — Immaterial. 

Tendency  to  support  and  sustain  the  hand  that  parsimoniously  pays  rather  than  to 
strike  or  shirk. — Immaterial. 

Geography. — Should  know  the  way  to  the  caucus,  the  polling-place,  and  the  city  hall 
(no  objection  to  the  candidate  knowing  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  tho  it  is  not  necessary, 
as  he  will  be  shown  in  due  time;  tho  it  may  be  well  to  know  the  way  to  the  poorhouse, 
for  he  may  have  to  go  there  alone  some  time). 

But  we  are  not  a  board  of  equalization  with  power,  to  adjust  the  cash 
recompense  on  one  hand,  to  the  qualifications  and  service  rendered  on  the 
other,  or  a  greater  degree  of  equity  would  prevail  than  now  does,  and  it  would 
not  be  brought  about  by  a  reduction  of  the  minimum  qualifications  or  of  the 
service. 

K  we  were  a  convention  of  county  superintendents  in  a  state  of  my  acquain- 
tance, called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  fill  the  schools,  we  could  state  our  conclusion 
on  this  whole  matter  of  what  the  minimum  qualifications  of  the  elementary 
teacher  should  be  by  telling  that  story  wherein  it  is  related  of  Lincoln,  that  two 
friends,  after  having  argued  with  each  other  long  and  vigorously  but  indeci- 
sively the  question  of  the  proper  length  of  a  man's  legs,  sought  Mr.  Lincoln's 
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opinion,  which  he  rendered  in  the  laconic  and  convincing  statement  that  it  had 
been  his  opinion  for  some  time  that  a  man's  legs  ought  to  be  long  enough  to 
reach  from  his  body  to  the  ground.  So  with  the  qualifications  of  the  element- 
ary teacher.  They  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the  supply  to  connect  with  the 
demand. 

But  we  are  not  county  superintendents  oppressed  by  the  necessity  of  finding 
enough  teachers  to  operate  the  schools  almost  regardless  of  minimum  legal 
qualifications,  nor  is  it  ours  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  that  problem.  If  it 
were  we  would  not  have  far  to  search,  and  we  would  probably  find  the  prin- 
cipal answer  in  the  field  of  economics. 

But  we  are  a  group  of  superintendents  largely  from  the  cities  and  towns. 
Our  duties  are  principally  executive  and  supervisory.  It  is  not  ours  to  deter- 
mine the  legal  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  though  these  may  materially  affect 
our  problem.  It  is  not  ours  to  determine  the  financial  return  that  shall  come 
to  the  teacher,  though  a  better  solution  of  this  problem  would  assist  us  much 
in  solving  the  one  that  is  particularly  ours.  Our  standard  of  determining  what 
the  minimum  qualifications  of  the  elementary  teacher  ought  to  be  is  neither 
the  statute  nor  the  exchequer. 

Our  experience  has  consisted  in  selecting  teachers,  in  observing  the  char- 
acter of  their  work  and  influence,  and  in  seeking  to  improve  their  efficiency. 
In  the  performance  of  these  duties  we  have  been  more  or  less  favorably 
impressed  by  the  results  attained  by  teachers  of  different  qualifications. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  our  ideals  of  what  constitute  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions of  the  elementary  teacher  have  been  formed  and  reformed  by  our  indi- 
vidual experiences  and  observations.  From  our  study  of  children  and  books 
we  have  some  ideals  of  the  kind  of  treatment  that  should  belong  to  elementary 
education. 

Regarding  the  details  of  the  qualifications  of  this  elementary  teacher  we 
may  hold  more  or  less  widely  differing  opinions;  but  we  shall  probably  agree 
that  the  most  vital  and  fundamental  standard  by  means  of  which  we  are  to 
test  the  proper  qualifications  which  she  should  possess  is  the  needs  of  child 
life  during  the  period  of  the  elementary-school  experience  in  our  American 
republic  and  in  the.  particular  environment ;  and  that  secondary  to  this  and 
conditioned  upon  it  is  the  principle  that  the  qualifications  of  the  elementary 
teacher  shall  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
proper  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  the  child  under  the  conditions  stated 
above.  Another  determining  factor  may  be  mentioned  which  is  still  more 
subordinate — the  particular  kind  of  system  or  school  organizatipn  of  which 
the  teacher  may  be  a  part. 

It  scarcely  needs  stating,  and  certainly  does  not  require  proving,  that  all 
teachers  should  be  honest,  upright,  just,  tidy,  orderly,  punctual,  alert,  patient, 
chaste,  healthy,  sober,  industrious,  of  good  clean  personal  habits,  of  good  report, 
and  distinguished  by  all  the  virtues  that  mark  the  most  exalted  moral  character 
and  mental  acumen. 
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While  in  times  of  scarcity  it  would  be  permissible,  and  indeed  would  be 
necessary,  to  lower  temporarily  the  requirements  m  desirable  mental  character- 
istics or  educational  equipment,  yet  no  necessity  should  be  so  grave  as  to  make 
it  expedient  to  lower  the  minimum  moral  standard  below  the  common  and 
homely  virtues  of  honesty,  uprightness,  chastity,  purity  of  personal  life,  and 
cleanliness  of  personal  habits.  If  the  minimum  moral  qualifications  were  to 
be  less  than  these,  the  intellectual  and  educational  advancement  of  the  child, 
no  matter  how  pronounced,  would  not  give  a  suitable  return  for  the  moral 
contamination  or  the  lowering  of  the  moral  ideals  of  the  child  that  would 
result  from  such  associations. 

In  addition  to  the  qualifications  already  mentioned,  our  teacher  should  have 
religious  principle.  The  church  and  the  state,  as  such,  are  by  enactment  and 
common  custom  understood  to  be  officially  separate,  and  our  system  of  public 
education  being  a  child  of  the  state  is  necessarily  separated  from  the  church  as 
a  denominational  organization.  But  a  profound  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  moral  right  and  wrong,  in  personal 
moral  responsibility,  in  obligation  to  one's  time  and  generation,  in  the  presence 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  world,  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  and 
righteousness — ^all  these  are  invaluable  as  foundations  upon  which  to  build  a 
character  for  the  elementary  teacher.  She  must  have  a  philosophy  of  Hfe,  and 
in  order  to  have*it  rich  and  strong  and  stable  and  secure  and  fruitful  it  must 
have  some  such  foundations  as  these. 

Then  will  she  have  the  next  essential,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  mission- 
ary. She  must  believe  fervently  that  **  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this 
that  he  give  up  his  life  for  his  friend. "  As  has  been  shown,  she  cannot  hope 
to  receive  adequate  return  for  her  labors  in  cash  or  **  bankable  paper. "  Only 
this  spirit  of  the  missionary  will  enable  her  to  give  daily  and  yearly  more  than 
she  receives  and  at  the  close  to  sign  cheerfully  a  receipt  in  full  for  the  unpaid 
balance.  And  yet  this  last  she  must  do  if  she  is  to  be  sweet,  and  kind,  and 
loving,  and  sympathetic,  and  is  to  continue  so  to  the  end.  And  will  our  ideals 
of  the  minimum  permit  us  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  ?  No  character 
constructively  optimistic  can  endure  to  great  age  in  such  work  as  teaching 
with  its  foundations  upon  the  sands  of  atheism,  of  chance,  of  selfishness.  If 
the  elementary  teacher  has  her  character  well  founded  on  the  rock  of  religious 
principles  and  a  sound  philosophy  of  existence,  and  has  a  clear  conception  of 
the  scope  and  effect  of  elementary  teaching,  she  will  have  added  to  her  equip- 
ment two  other  valuable  qualifications — courage  and  pride. 

All  paths  of  duty  not  only  lead  to  the  grave  but  lie  through  a  multitude  of 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  and  in  none  are  they  more  numerous  or  more 
vexatious  than  in  that  of  the  elementary  teacher.  And  if  she  is  to  pursue  it 
with  an  erect  head,  a  calm  brow,  a  clear  eye,  and  smiling  lips,  she  must  be 
sustained  by  the  courage  and  pride  born  of  a  knowledge  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  cause  and  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  Such  a  teacher  will  be  an 
optimist  from  principle,  from  practice,  and  from  force  of  habit;  and  an  opti- 
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mist  she  should  be  if  she  is  to  fulfil  even  the  minimum  requirements.  The 
entrance  bars  to  the  profession  should  never  be  dropped  so  low  as  to  welcome 
a  pessimist  into  the  ranks.  Perhaps  a  few  adults  firmly  fixed  in  their  views 
of  life  may  be  subjected  to  the  baneful  effects  of  a  pessimist  without  injury,  but 
a  child  of  elementary-school  age,  resilient  though  his  spirit  may  be,  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  have  it  blighted  by  the  withering  presence  of  a 
pessimistic  teacher. 

Our  properly  qualified  elementary  teacher  will  always  have  an  outlook — 
an  outlook  for  herself,  for  the  individual  child,  for  the  school,  and  for  the  cause 
of  education.  The  sun  will  always  be  gilding  the  mountain- tops  of  her  horizon 
somewhere.  Flowers  will  always  be  blooming  for  her  somewhere — on  the 
hillside,  in  the  sheltered  wood,  in  the  crannied  wall,  or  it  may  be  under  the 
snow — ^but  somewhere.  There  will  always  be  a  way  open  for  her  to  improve 
herself  or  a  pupil  or  her  school  or  a  friend.  As  she  rises  from  point  to  point, 
"from  glory  to  glory,"  her  horizon  grows  larger  and  her  atmosphere  clearer. 
The  errors  and  limitations  of  her  former  experiences  she  puts  under  foot,  and 
enlarges  her  outlook  as  she  increases  her  growth.  And  she  never  ceases  to 
grow.  Beware  of  the  elementary  teacher,  whatever  her  present  attainment, 
if  she  has  lost  the  power  of  growth.  One  of  the  most  valuable  capabilities 
possessed  by  a  superintendent  is  his  ability  to  select  teachers  possessing  large 
grace  of  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  essential  minimum  qualifications  for  an 
elementary  teacher  is  this  same  potentiality  for  progress. 

A  great  source  of  power  for  the  promotion  of  growth  is  enthusiasm.  Not 
the  fitful,  intermittent,  volatile  enthusiasm,  which  rises  and  falls  at  momentary 
intervals  like  the  choppy  waves  of  a  shallow  and  narrowly  circumscribed  lake, 
leading  her  to  start  all  sorts  of  wild  projects  without  mature  deliberation  as  to 
their  value  or  chance  of  success,  only  to  regret  the  beginning  and  drop  them 
long  before  completion,  and  which  causes  her  to  flit  about  wasting  her  own 
time  and  worse  than  wasting  that  of  the  pupils  by  purposeless  work;  but  a 
strong,  sustaining  swell  of  enthusiasm,  that  against  all  unwarranted  opposition, 
petty  annoyances,  difficulties,  and  discouragements,  carries  her  onward  like 
a  mighty  tidal  wave,  making  every  word  spoken  and  every  step  taken  count 
for  progress  for  herself  and  the  child.  There  can  be  such  an  enthusiasm  with- 
out loss  of  poise  and  balance  which  are  equally  important  with  it.  In  such  a 
presence  many  an  elementary  pupil,  already  overcharged  with  activity  uncon- 
sciously and  imperceptibly  develops  a  strong,  helpful  self-possession  and  self- 
control  that  make  for  real  education. 

She  should  possess  aptness  of  illustration.  Logical  definition  and  argu- 
mentation supplant  it  in  part  with  those  more  mature,  but  neither  definition 
nor  argumentation  are  effective  with  the  youthful  mind,  and  hence  the  great 
need  of  power  to  illustrate  on  the  part  of  the  elementary  teacher. 

She  should  be  able  to  originate — should  have  the  power  of  initiative.  In 
what  directions  and  to  what  degree  she  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
this  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  S3rstem  to  which 
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she  belongs.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  place  wherein  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  this  quality  and  where  it  finds  its  largest  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development  is  in  the  rural  schools.  Here  where  the  only  factors  are  the 
pupils,  the  books,  and  the  teacher,  with  a  director  or  board  m  the  dim  distance, 
the  teacher  is  supreme.  She  determines  the  course  of  study,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  the  rate  of  progress,  the  entire  regime  of  discipline,  rewards, 
reports,  promotions,  classifications,  et  cetera.  What  a  glorious  field  for  the 
exercise  of  the  genius  of  initiative!  And  perhaps  this  absolute  freedom  to 
exercise  the  teacher's  genius  accounts  for  the  wonderful  effects  produced  in 
some  such  schools  when  the  right  teacher  has  been  found.  In  our  city  systems 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  free  play  of  this  particular  power  of  the 
elementary  teacher.  The  course  of  study,  the  books,  the  method  of  treat- 
ment, the  classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  the  actions  of  pupils  in  the 
rooms,  in  the  halls,  upon  the  playgrounds,  the  time,  mode,  and  character  of 
pimishments,  and  a  multitude  of  other  matters  large  and  small  are  settled 
and  determined  by  some  other  authority  than  her  own.  In  such  a  system  the 
elementary  teacher  nee^  a  somewhat  different  characteristic — the  ability  suc- 
cessfully to  execute  the  plans  of  others.  This  is  as  essential  in  our  large  city 
systems  as  is  the  other  in  our  rural  districts.  The  presence  of  one  of  these 
qualifications  in  a  teacher  does  not  need  to  exclude  the  other.  The  well- 
balanced  teacher  can  follow  the  plans  of  another  or  can  originate  her  own 
when  needful.  The  riural  teacher  and  the  city  teacher  each  needs  a  good 
supply  of  both  powers.  Then  the  system  should  b*e  so  changed  as  to  let  the 
schools  reap  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  possession  of  these  qualifications  by 
the  teacher.  The  rural  teacher  should  be  given  closer  and  more  helpful 
supervision,  while  the  city  teacher  should  be  released  from  some  of  her  bonds 
and  allowed  a  larger  opportunity  for  initiative.  I  hasten  past  the  general 
but  universally  accepted  qualities  of  tactfulness,  alert  discernment,  all-round 
efficiency,  as  general  qualifica^ons  essential  alike  to  all  teachers,  and  take  up 
one  that  is  more  essential  to  the  elementary  teacher  than  to  any  other — the 
ability  to  interpret  the  child's  environment  to  him.  The  purposes  and 
plans  of  elementary  education  differ  greatly  from  those  that  mark  the  high 
school  and  college,  since  the  child  at  elementary-school  age  differs  from  the 
student  of  high-school  or  college  age.'  As  a  consequence  the  teacher  for  the 
elementary  school  should  differ  from  the  one  needed  in  high  school  or  col- 
lege. The  child  enters  the  elementary  school  with  all  his  senses  keenly  alive 
to  the  world  of  things  about  and  with  appetite  whetted  by  his  five  or  six  years 
of  contact  with  it  at  home.  His  ethical  world  which  was  a  very  simple  and 
circumscribed  one  has  suddenly  become  enlarged  in  area  and  complex  in 
relation.  For  the  next  six  or  eight  years  his  time  and  energy  are  to  be 
devoted  to  collecting,  absorbing,  remembering,  assorting,  and  arranging 
concrete  data,  and  in  an  elementary  way  discovering  his  relations  to  these 
ethical  and  material  worlds  and  adjusting  himself  to  them.  As  the  physical 
child  grows  rapidly  during  these  years,  so  the  mental  child  feeds  voraciously 
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on  the  concrete  world  about  him.  To  keep  the  appetite  sound,  the  digestion 
strong,  and  the  assimilation  perfect  are  some  of  the  tasks  of  the  elementary 
teacher. 

For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these  tasks  the  teacher  must  know  the 
child  and  his  environing  world,  and  must  know  this  world  from  the  child's 
point  of  view  as  well  as  from  her  own.  Her  knowledge  of  the  child  should  be 
generic  and  specific,  rational  and  empirical,  scientific  and  yet  eminently 
practical.  Wliile  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  have  technical  knowledge  of  the 
old  type  of  faculty  psychology,  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  newer  type  of 
psychology — ^that  of  the  child  mind — from  a  perusal  of  some  sane  apd  simple 
text  on  the  subject  and  from  a  thorough,  mtimate,  and  thoughtful  acquaint- 
ance with  children  of  elementary-school  age,  while  in  natural  action.  Her 
knowledge  of  child-study  should  not  be  the  vague  and  undemonstrated 
theories  of  the  dreamer  nor  the  undigested  data  of  the  experimenter,  but 
should  be  the  valid,  valuable,  and  relevant  results  of  child-study  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  practical  experience.  She  is  not  to  turn  her  room  into  a 
laboratory  for  the  gathering  of  scientific  data,  because  she  has  a  more  specific 
and  practical  duty  which  she  owes  to  those  particular  children. 

Closely  associated  with  her  knowledge  of  children  should  be  a  generous 
amount  of  sympathetic  love  for  children.  A  cold  scientific  truth  may  serve 
as  a  guidepost  to  direct  the  way,  but  the  warm  hand  of  a  sympathetic  teacher 
placed  within  his  own  and  the  pleasant  voice  of  hopeful  love  cheering  him  on 
his  way  are  necessary  to  make  the  child's  progress  pleasant,  persistent,  and 
profitable.  Most  natures  make  the  most  rapid  growth  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence,  sympathy,  and  love.  And  yet  love  and  sympathy  must  be  wisely 
directed  or  they  will  permit  a  liberty  which  is  license  and  leads  to  destruction. 
"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  The  teacher  must  love  so  wisely 
that  she  seeks  in  all  her  treatment  of  the  child  his  ultimate  worth  to  himself, 
to  the  world,  and  to  God,  and  not  his  present  p>ersonal  pleasure. 

Perhaps  no  greater  injuries  come  to  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  than 
those  that  arise  from  the  inability  of  the  teacher  to  see  ethical  and  intellectual 
problems  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  Many  teachers  filled  with  love  for 
children,  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  moral  integrity,  and  intellectually  and 
professionally  well  trained,  fail  in  their  efforts  with  children  because  of  inability 
to  see  such  problems  from  the  child's  angle.  It  is  valuable  that  the  teacher 
shall  know  these  things  as  adults  know  them.  That  makes  a  scholarly  person, 
valuable  to  the  adult  world;  but  if  in  addition  to  this  she  does  not  know  them 
and  see  them  and  feel  them  as  does  the  child,  she  can  be  of  but  questionable 
value  to  the  child  world  and  has  no  place  as  an  elementary  teacher.  She  must 
know  children's  likes  and  dislikes,  motives,  ideals  of  right  and  wrong,  fears, 
and  prejudices,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  determine  the  sub- 
ject-matter, methods  of  presentation,  methods  of  testing,  methods  of  control, 
confection,  government,  and  discipline  in  the  elementary  school,  if  these  things 
are  to  be  administered  in  a  way  to  conduce  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  growing 
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child.  And  the  best  of  this  knowledge  is  empirical.  If  the  family  life  does 
not  supply  this  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  growing  children,  the  school 
which  prepares  the  teacher  for  her  work  should.  The  point  of  view,  the  capa- 
bilities and  limitations,  the  laws  of  development,  the  apperceiving  masses  of 
chikiren  at  difiFerent  stages  of  growth  during  the  elementary-school  years  can- 
not be  mastered  from  books  alone.  Real  live  boys  and  girls  must  be  had,  and 
neither  the  sugar-coated  specimens  preserved  in  books  of  the  Sunday-school 
type  nor  the  mimmiified  forms  embalmed  m  books  of  the  pinrely  scientific 
t3rpe  wiU  suffice.  Pope's  statement  that  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man"  certainly  applies  with  double  force  to  the  elementary  teacher  who 
desires  to  bear  her  responsibilities  nobly. 

She  must  know  how  to  govern  him,  not  by  repressing  those  activities  that 
may  cause  her  temporary  inconvenience,  but  by  wisely  directing  them  to  useful 
ends.  She  must  be  an  artist  in  the  use  of  suggestion,  always  prompting  by 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  her  acts,  and  her  character,  such  action  on  his 
part  as  shall  make  for  moral  and  mental  growth. 

No  small  part  of  the  process  of  governing  and  character-building  is  the  art 
of  wisely  doing  nothing.  It  is  a  wise  teacher  who  knows  when  to  leave  a 
child  to  himself  undisturbed.  Some  teachers  blind  their  pupils  to  a  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  ethics  of  the  schoolroom  by  constantly  flashing  in 
their  eyes  indiscriminate  reproof  and  unremitting  irritation.  Some  others,  by 
a  purposeless  thrusting  of  irrelevant  or  inopportune  questions  or  statements 
between  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  of  the  child's  thought-cart,  upset  his  load  of 
well-collected  ideas,  and  either  leave  him  too  tired  and  too  discouraged  to 
gather  them  up  or  else  cause  the  entire  class  to  mark  time  while  he  shall  collect 
them.    Such  a  teacher  should  pray  for  the  grace  of  purposeful  silence. 

A  qualification  akin  to  this  is  the  ability  to  suppress  the  purposeless  chatter 
of  children  and  at  the  same  time  promote  free  expression  of  what  is  worth 
while.  Many  children  will  go  on  like  Tennyson's  "Brook,"  and  unless 
checked  and  directed  will  develop  no  power  and  turn  no  wheels. 

The  elementary  teacher  should  know  how  to  play  with  children  and  how 
to  direct  their  play.  To  do  this  well  she  must  know  something  of  the  psy- 
chology of  play.  She  should  know  that  play  is  developmental  and  educative, 
often  more  so  than  what  sometimes  passes  for  very  efficient  and  valuable 
school  work.  She  should  know  that  the  play  of  the  elementary  child  is  differ- 
^  ent  from  that  of  older  children.    It  must  be  singularly  spontaneous,  free  from 

rules  and  regulations,  free  from  directions  and  restrictions  imposed  from 
without,  and  must  be  individual  in  its  responsibilities.  She  must  know  how 
much  of  "every  fellow  for  himself"  and  how  little  of  "the  gang"  spirit  there 
is  in  it.  If  the  teacher  joins  in  their  play  she  must  not  fail  to  play  with  the 
spirit  of  the  child  and  not  of  the  adult.  If  she  does  not  play  with  them,  she 
should  delight  in  their  play.  Pity  the  elementary-school  pupil  whose  teacher 
has  lost  the  play  spirit.  Someone  has  sagely  said,  "The  great  man  is  he  who 
never  loses  his  child  heart. " 
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She  should  know  how  to  receive  the  results  of  a  child's  efforts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  promote  his  growth.  Many  a  child  has  become  discouraged  and 
disconsolate  through  the  carping  criticism  made  by  a  thoughtless  or  dyspeptic 
teacher  upon  his  best  efforts,  while  many  another  has  become  self-satisfied 
and  negligent  by  a  flattering  praise  which  deceived  him  into  inactivity.  To 
know  how  to  criticize  without  discouraging  and  to  praise  without  weakening 
is  a  valuable  qualification. 

Those  who  believe  the  teacher  is  born  and  not  made  may  be  willing  to  stop 
here  in  the  enumeration  of  her  quaHfications,  but  some  may  be  exactmg  enough 
to  insist  that  she  know  something  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught.  And  so 
she  should.  The  knowledge  of  this  should  be  broad  and  general,  particularly 
of  those  things  in  nature  and  the  arts  that  will  or  should  constitute  the  child's 
environment,  The  stupendous  blunder  which  we  have  been  making,  however, 
is  that  she  should  know  these  things  in  the  same  way  that  the  college  professor 
and  the  high-school  instructor  know  them.  We  fail  to  appreciate  that  a  body 
of  matter  and  a  method  of  treatment  which  might  be  appropriate  to  the  high- 
school  or  college  student  would  be  wholly  unpsychological  when  applied  to  a 
child  of  elementary-school  age.  The  former  tends  toward  the  technical,  exact, 
quantitative,  analytic,  and  abstract,  while  the  latter  should  be  more  general, 
approximate,  qualitative,  synthetic,  and  concrete.  If  education  is  adjust- 
ment; if  by  far  the  largest  part  of  our  school  children  leave  school  before 
completing  the  elementary  grades;  if  they  are  to  go  through  life  with  such 
power  of  adjustment  to  environment  as  the  elementary  school  can  give  in 
these  few  years,  then  our  elementary-school  teacher  must  know  many  things 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  the  arts  and  in  a  vastly  different  way  than  she  would 
need  to  know  them  in  order  to  teach  in  the  high  school  or  college.  We  must 
remember  that  environment  has  psychological  as  well  as  geographical  limita- 
tions. Proximity  of  a  thing  in  time  or  space  does  not  constitute  it  a  part  of 
our  intellectual  or  spiritual  environment.  A  mental  or  spiritual  ability  to 
detect  its  presence  and  determine  somewhat  its  attributes  is  essential.  Has 
the  landscape  beauty  to  the  eye  that  has  not  sight?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
elementary  education  to  open  the  eyes  and  unstop  the  ears;  not  only  to 
furnish  the  child  the  tools  by  the  use  of  which  he  is  to  glean  from  books,  but 
by  means  of  things  to  establish  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  vital  and 
helpful  points  of  contact  between  him  and  what  is  and  is  to  be  his  environment. 

The  whole  world  of  nature  and  the  arts  is  the  elementary  teacher's  field  for 
selection  of  material  and  the  entire  range  of  forms  of  impression  and  expres- 
sion is  her  method.  From  such  an  embarrassment  of  riches  what  shall  she 
select  ?    Time  will  permit  us  to  give  but  meager  suggestion. 

In  language  she  needs  a  strong  and  pleasing  personality,  for  language  is 
largely  unconscious  imitation  of  What  is  received  throught  he  ear,  and  the  child 
of  elementary-school  age  is  more  susceptible  to  the  language  influence  of  the 
loved  and  respected  teacher  than  he  is  in  later  years.  The  elementary  teacher 
has  less  use  for  grammatical  rules  and  definitions  than  for  the  habit  of  correct 
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and  refined  speech.  She  should  be  a  good  story-teller.  Story-telling  is  an 
inviting  form  for  the  presentation  of  much  material  to  the  child,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  efficiency  of  the  story  is  in  the  telling.  A  large  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  English  literature  will  not  spoil  our  elementary  teacher  if  she  knows 
how  not  to  use  it.  The  history  of  literature  is  the  husk  and  shell  of  which  the 
literature  itself  is  the  kernel.  Children  have  wisdom  enough  to  like  the 
kernel.  She  should  know  the  choicest  poems  and  stories  for  children,  selected 
from  all  the  ages,  and  should  love  them.  From  the  multitude  of  classics  in 
story  and  poem  she  should  give  the  children  what  they  love  and  what  she  loves. 
In  her  efforts  to  satbfy  the  hunger  of  the  children  for  such  nourishment,  we 
will  pardon  her  if  she  fails  to  read  the  ''ten  best  selling  books  of  fiction  for  the 
current  year." 

In  art  she  should  know  well  and  appreciatingly  a  few  pictures  of  real  merit 
that  successfuUy  touch  the  child's  life,  and  should  be  able  to  help  the  children 
to  interpret  and  to  love  them.  On  the  side  of  execution  she  should  know  the 
limitations  that  nature  has  placed  on  child  life  in  its  different  stages  as  to  its 
ability  to  execute  detail  and  to  perform  a  finished  piece  of  work.  She  should 
remember  that  the  child  has  eyes  of  faith  and  sees  many  things  in  his  own 
crude  drawing  which  her  poor  adult  vision,  rigid  and  exacting,  cannot  discover 
there. 

In  reading  she  needs  little  of  the  artifices  of  the  pseudo-elocutionist.  She 
should  be  able  to  read  understanding^,  impressively,  and  feelingly,  with  a 
well-modulated  natural  voice.  She  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture that  by  skilful  questioning  and  wise  suggestion  she  can  lead  the  children 
to  extract  from  the  selection  all  the  nectar  of  knowledge  and  sentiment  which 
it  possesses  for  them.  She  should  have  a  knowledge  of  some  plan  for  master- 
ing the  mechanics  of  reading  so  the  child  may  become  independent,  so  far  as 
the  mechanical  side  of  reading  is  concerned.  She  should  know  how  to  corre- 
late the  other  studies  with  the  reading  that  the  child  may  come  to  each  reading- 
lesson  with  such  apperceiving  masses  as  will  enable  him  to  interpret  readily 
the  thought-content  of  what  he  reads. 

In  arithmetic  she  should  know  acciirately  and  thoroughly  all  parts  that  are 
necessary  for  conducting  ordinary  business.  If  she  knows  algebra  and  geom- 
etry as  a  background  for  a  better  view  of  arithmetic  it  will  be  an  advantage. 
She  should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  children  of  certain  ages  are  able 
to  learn  advantageously.  She  should  know  the  present  point  of  view  of  our 
most  modem  arithmetics  but  should  have  an  anchor  of  conservatism  that  shall 
save  her  from  some  of  their  faults.  She  should  discriminate  between  the 
various  classes  of  material  in  the  arithmetic.  She  should  have  clear  notions 
of  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not  essential  and  of  where  to  place  the  various 
kinds  of  emphasis.  She  should  have  a  store  of  sound  devices  for  retaining 
interest  in  those  exercises  which  for  reasons  of  d^ill  must  be  oft  repeated. 

She  should  know  how  to  spell  the  words  she  anti  her  pupils  use.  Whether 
she  shall  spell  according  to  the  "stand  pat"  or  the  "reform"  standard  is 
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perhaps  debatable  ground.  Perhaps  like  the  old-time  pedagogue  she  should 
be  able  to  do  either,  as  he  taught  the  earth  round  or  flat  according  to  the 
desires  of  his  constituents.  She  should  direct  the  child's  efifort  toward  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  spelling  of  his  writing-vocabukry,  and  should  not 
allow  him  to  waste  his  efforts  upon  material  for  which  he  will  have  no 
future  use. 

She  should  be  able  to  write  a  round,  plain,  legible  style  with  a  free  move- 
ment, and  should  know  how  to  conduct  a  writing-lesson  that  shall  be  a  writing- 
lesson  and  not  a  drawing-lesson.  Elementary  penmanship  is  one  of  the  worst- 
taught  branches  in  the  curriculum  for  so  simple  a  one,  and  will  continue  to 
be  so  long  as  we  worship  the  element  of  slant  and  fail  to  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  movement.  Drawing  copies  will  not  make  writers.  The  way  to 
become  a  writer  is  to  write,  placing  the  minimum  emphasis  upon  theory  and 
the  maximum  upon  intelligent  movement. 

Perhaps  in  no  subject  (unless  it  be  science)  is  the  elementary  teacher  of 
today  so  far  below  what  ought  to  be  the  minimum  requirement  as  in  the  subject 
of  history.  If  her  knowledge  is  limited  to  what  she  has  learned  from  an  ordi- 
nary condensed  history  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  world  which  she  used  in 
the  eighth  grade  or  in  the  high  school  it  is  practically  useless  to  her  in  present- 
ing history  properly  in  the  elementary  grades.  For  her  history  is  of  d)mas- 
ties,  administrations,  laws,  constitutions,  wars,  rebellions,  and  subjugations, 
and  these  expressed  in  the  most  condensed  and  almost  isolated  generalizations. 
K  such  is  to  be  the  matter  and  method  of  history  for  children  it  is  well  that  the 
misery  and  mischief  of  it  all  has  been  postponed  to  at  least  the  late  grammar 
grades.  But  children  are  able  to  get  good  from  history  in  all  the  elementary 
grades  if  the  proper  material  and  the  proper  modes  of  presentation  are  used. 
Not  all  of  us  will  agree  as  to  the  chronological  and  geographical  sequence 
throughout  the  grades,  but  there  are  many  things  upon  which  we  probably  can 
agree  that  the  elementary  teacher  should  know,  who  is  to  teach  history. 

She  should  know  that  it  must  be  concrete,  dealing  with  phases  of  life  which 
the  pupil  can  interpret  by  a  comparison  with  his  own  times  and  surroundings; 
that  it  must  contain  the  personal  hero  or  heroine;  that  it  must  be  in  detaU, 
that  is,  the  individual  notion  and  not  the  general  notion  must  prevail;  that 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  should  be  present  but  that  this  relation  should 
be  between  conditions  which  are  within  the  child's  comprehension;  that 
children  in  the  lower  grades  develop  great  power  of  weighing  evidences  and 
determining  probable  causes  and  effects  when  properly  led  and  when  given 
material  appropriate  to  their  capabilities;  that  all  history  for  the  lower  grades 
must  be  narrative;  that  children  are  interested  in  real  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  and  not  in  the  apotheosized  saints  nor  in  soulless  institutions, 
corporations,  and  civil  organizations. 

If  she  knows  these  things,  she  will  fill  herself  full  of  a  knowledge  of  life  as 
it  was  in  the  various  times  and  places  with  which  she  desires  to  acquaint  her 
pupils,  and  using  the  arts  of  the  story-telling  teacher  will  lead  them  to  drink 
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deep  at  the  refreshbg  fountains  of  the  past.  She  may  use  an  ethnological 
beginnmg  and  sequence  and  commence  with  the  tree-dwellers,  or  a  semi- 
chronological  one  and  begin  with  the  Hebrews,  or  a  geographical  one  and 
begin  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  heroes.  Which  of  these  or  other  similar 
plans  she  shall  adopt  is  not  so  vital  as  that  she  shall  begin  in  some  way,  and 
shall  recognize  in  her  work  the  fundamental  characteristics  that  should 
differentiate  the  teaching  of  elementary  history  from  that  of  more  advanced 
grades. 

In  geography  she  should  know  thoroughly  the  physical  and  political  geog- 
raphy of  her  own  locality,  and  should  know  how  to  use  these  as  foundation 
material  u|X)n  which  to  build  the  child's  conception  of  those  portions  of  the 
earth  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  senses.  She  should  know  how  to  use 
the  stereoscope,  the  picture,  the  story  of  travel,  and  the  general  library.  She 
should  know  how  to  develop  from  details  the  general  truths  of  geography 
treating  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  She  should  know  how  to  make  advan- 
tageous use  of  types  as  rallying-points  for  the  pupil's  knowledge.  If  she  will 
faithfuUy  prepare  herself  upon  such  material  as  this  we  shall  not  be  particular 
if  she  has  meanwhile  forgotten  some  of  the  names  that  dot  the  map  of  Asia  or 
of  Africa. 

Connected  with  her  knowledge  of  geography  should  be  her  knowledge  of 
natural  science.  It  is  in  this  field  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  that  the 
methods  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  are  most  at  variance  with  what  the 
teacher  has  to  do.  What  she  most  needs  is  a  first-hand,  commonplace,  open- 
eyed  knowledge  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  nature  that  surrounds  her 
school  on  every  hand.  The  microscope,^  scientific  nomenclature,  intensive 
study  of  minute  parts  and  strange  species  have  their  place,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
elementary  schools,  at  least  so  long  as  the  children  there  are  as  bUnd  as  they 
now  are  to  the  artistic  and  economic  values  discoverable  with  the  naked  eye 
and  describable  in  conmion  speech,  which  are  their  constant  companions. 

Let  us  have  a  higher  minimum  requirement  for  the  elementary  teacher  in 
these  subjects  that  properly  presented  enrich  the  child's  life  for  all  time,  and 
lower  if  need  be  the  requirement  in  certain  portions  of  some  of  the  more  ancient 
and  honorable  studies  whose  gray  hairs  are  the  sole  reason  for  their  presence 
bemg  tolerated  in  the  elementary  schools. 

You  will  readily  discover  that  I  have  failed  to  enumerate  specificaUy  the 
exact  and  definite  minimum  qualifications  of  the  elementary  teacher.  The 
reason  I  have  failed  is  because  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done.  The  only  points 
of  view  from  which  succinct  and  categorical  answers  can  be  given  are  those  of 
financial  equity  and  administrative  necessity,  and  those  I  have  furnished.  The 
ren[iainder  of  the  paper  is  based  upon  two  principal  thoughts.  First,  that 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  should  have  clear  ideals  of  what 
characteristics  distinguish  the  good  elementary  teacher.  Some  of  these  I 
have  briefly  set  forth,  but  not  all.  Any  one  of  you  could  enumerate  as  many 
more.    The  second  thought  is  that  once  having  those  ideals  established  the 
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minimum  qualifications  in  your  particular  schools  will  be  determined  by  your 
treasury.  You  will  raise  your  minimum  as  high  as  you  can  and  keep  your 
schools  supplied.  You  will  get  all  you  can  for  your  money  or  you  are  not 
American. 

If  these  things  be  true,  we  who  believe  that  the  best  legacy  left  by  one 
generation  to  the  next  is  the  children;  that  every  year  the  school  becomes  a 
more  important  factor  in  the  development  of  childhood;  that  now  and  for 
many  years  to  come  the  great  majority  of  our  citizens  will  know  no  other 
schooling  than  that  which  they  receive  in  the  elementary  schools;  that  each 
year  the  naturally  endowed  and  properly  prepared  elementary  teacher  becomes 
a  more  potent  factor  in  education — ^we  who  believe  these  thmgs  must  wage  a 
triple  campaign:  One  for  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  school  officers 
and  school  patrons  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  that  make  the  efficient  ele- 
mentary teacher;  another  for  more  and  better  training-schools  where  those 
naturally  fit  may  readily  procure  that  particular  type  of  professional  prepara- 
tion which  best  fits  for  elementary  teaching;  and  a  third  for  adequate  financial 
resources  that  shall  enable  the  state  to  attract  to  her  elementary  schools 
where  all  her  future  citizens  are  trained  more  of  the  strong  and  forceful,  many 
of  whom  now  find  more  fruitful  returns  in  other  honorable  fields. 


MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  TRAINING  AND  CER- 
TIFICATION OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

HENRY  SUZZALLO,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  LELAND  STANFORD 

JR.  UNIVERSITY,  CALIFORNIA 

It  is  one  of  the  lamentable  things  in  the  control  of  oiu:  public  education 
that  one  large  division  of  the  system  has  had  no  widespread  provision  for 
insuring  well-trained  and  properly  certificated  teachers.  I  refer  to  American 
secondary  education.  In  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  an  ordinary 
elementary-school  certificate  will  permit  an  individual,  so  far  as  the  law  goes, 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools.  Two  marked  exceptions,  at  least,  Cali- 
fornia and  Indiana,  have  evolved  a  high-school  certificate  and  shown  what 
can  be  done  in  the  special  standardizing  of  teaching  in  the  public  high  school. 

For  this  condition  the  public-school  superintendent  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  blame.  Usually  a  man  promoted  from  the  elementary-school  service, 
he  has  followed  his  own  interest  and  the  larger  problem  in  his  care,  and  given 
his  attention  to  the  work  of  supervising  elementary  education.  The  high 
school  of  his  city  or  district  has,  meanwhile,  been  left  to  the  care  of  the  high- 
school  principal,  or  to  what  is  a  still  more  specialized  control,  to  the  university 
professors.  In  this  way  the  one  educational  officer  who  should  represent  the 
people's  total  interest  in  all  the  schools,  has  been  reduced  b  influence  where 
the  secondary  school  is  concerned — ^reduced  because  he  has,  in  a  sense,  given 
up  his  opportunities. 
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From  some  such  conditions  has  arisen  that  peculiar  and  important  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  high  school  shall  "prepare  for  college"  or  "prepare 
for  Ufe."  That  it  does,  in  practice,  prepare  largely  or  primarily  for  college 
is  due  to  that  neglect  of  the  public-school  superintendent  who  has  allowed 
university-entrance  examination,  and  university  inspector,  and  the  university- 
trained  principal  to  dominate  the  secondary  school.  That  the  problem  is  now 
one  of  some  importance  in  theoretic  discussion  is  a  sign  that  the  superintendent 
and  other  representatives  of  the  people  have  become  critical  with  regard  to 
the  situation.  Without  underestimating  the  splendid,  though  one-sided,  influ- 
ence of  the  university  on  the  high  school,  the  supervision  that  needs  most  to 
be  done  now  is  that  of  the  school  superintendent,  the  ojQicial  representative  of 
all  the  interests  that  the  people  have  vested  in  the  school  system.  Among  the 
many  lines  of  work  with  which  he  can  concern  himself  is  that  of  the  adequate 
training  and  certification  of  secondary-school  instructors.  That  work  he 
has  successfully  done  for  the  elementary  school,  and  it  needs  to  be  done  for 
the  secondary  school. 

"What  shall  be  the  minimiun  standard  for  trainmg  and  certification  of 
secondary  teachers  ? "  There,  the  problem  is  stated.  This  minimum  is  the 
one  imiform  standard  toward  which  all  localities  should  strive.  It  is  a  kind 
of  final  minimum  toward  which  all  states  should  progress,  rather  than  the 
least  requirement  which  varying  conditions  may  dictate  as  expedient  or  pos- 
sible now.  However  impossible  such  attainment  may  be  to  you  now,  in  your 
own  particular  place,  you  need  to  have  a  goal  of  requirement  with  which  to 
bring  your  local  evolution  into  line  with  true  and  general  movements  of  progress. 

In  stating  minimum  requirements  for  the  secondary  teachers  I  would  say 
that  they  should  fall  into  two  divisions.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  academic 
requirements,  standards  of  scholarship,  which  must  be  maintained.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  is  a  fundamental  demand.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  professional  requirements.  The  secondary-school 
instructor  is  not  a  mere  man  of  culture  with  a  command  of  the  liberal  arts; 
nor  is  he  just  a  student  with  scholarly  habits.  He  is  a  social  worker  perform- 
ing one  great  function  for  society  as  its  agent.  His  main  material  is  a  group 
of  human  beings,  and  his  command  of  subject-matter  is  merely  one  of  his 
instruments.  The  knowledge  of  the  experience  of  the  men  and  women  of 
his  own  profession,  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  is  a  guidance  in  the  care 
of  his  main  responsibility  that  he  should  not  be  without. 

How  much  academic  training  should  the  high-school  teacher  have  ?  Cer- 
tainly more  than  the  students  taught.  Our  best  practice  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest a  clear  principle.  The  best  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  require  high-school  graduation  as  a  basis  for  professional  work.  The 
largest  colleges  ask  that  their  teachers  have  had  graduate  work  in  the  univer- 
sity proper,  and  usually  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  represents 
three  years  of  advanced  academic  work.  If  the  teachers  in  the  lower  and  the 
higher  schools  must  pursue  academic  work  beyond  the  institution  in  which 
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they  expect  to  teach,  why  should  not  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  ?  College  graduation  should  be  the  final  minimum 
standard  for  academic  training.  This  conclusion  is  concurred  in  by  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  presented  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  1889. 

What  and  how  much  shall  the  professional  training  be  ?  Or  perhaps,  to 
meet  the  conservative  on  his  own  groimd,  "Should  there  be  any  professional 
training  at  all  ?"  I  know  what  many  sincere  but  inexperienced  or  insensitive 
men  would  say,  both  in  the  imiversity  and  in  the  high  school.  There  have 
been  many  bold  enough  to  hazard  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  pro- 
fessional training.  Probably  the  best  answer  to  these  would  be  to  lead  them 
into  a  kindergarten  where  the  gap  in  maturity  between  themselves  and  those 
taught  is  widest,  and  the  misadjustment  of  the  organized  knowledge  of  adults 
greatest,  and  ask  them  to  teach.  Without  teaching  technique  most  of  them 
would  be  hopeless.  With  a  few,  perchance,  those  methods  of  handling  human 
beings,  an  unconscious  part  of  their  personalities  would  get  along  fairly  well, 
but  even  thefa  not  for  long.  They  would  then  become  conscious  of  the 
thing  we  call  professional  method  because  the  misadjustment  is  so  obvious. 
The  lesser  misadjustments  arising  in  the  teaching  of  university  and  secondary 
students,  persons  nearer  their  own  maturity,  had  not  been  so  evident  to  them. 

If  misadjustments  are  very  bad  we  notice  them  and  do  something  about 
them.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  teaching  method  as  an  institution 
of  high  importance  was  bom  of  the  primary  school  and  kindergarten,  and 
extended  its  force  upward  into  the  higher  school  only  by  slow  degrees.  In 
general  is  Is  true  that  method  (teaching  method,  not  methods  of  research  or 
investigation)  move  upward  from  the  lower  schools.  Subject-matter,  except 
that  introduced  primarily  to  better  teaching  method,  has,  generally  speaking, 
come  down  from  the  top.  You  will  find  the  greatest  body  of  scholars  at  the 
top.  But  the  best  teachers  in  the  world,  the  best  adapters  of  knowledge  to 
immaturity  to  be  found  in  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  the  primary  school. 
What  I  have  said  applies  mostly  to  teaching  method,  but  the  argument  is 
equally  good  for  administrative,  disciplinary  and  other  methods  of  the  secon- 
dary school.  The  secondary  teacher,  if  one  knows  the  history  of  educational 
experience  at  all,  needs  some  professional  training. 

If  some  professional  training  is  needed,  what  shall  it  be?  Educational 
training  is  not  the  easiest  one  in  the  world  to  estimate  or  determine.  When 
we  educate  we  do  so  for  the  whole  of  life.  In  places,  the  findings  of  exact 
science  will  guide  us,  but  only  here  and  there.  Between  the  fragments  of 
knowledge  granted  by  pure  science,  is  the  field  of  general  educational  experi- 
ence, as  yet  but  vaguely  interpreted.  Again  and  again  in  education  we  must 
generalize  from  the  history  of  our  total  experiences.  The  "history  of  educa- 
tion" we  must  have.  It  should  deal  with  the  history  of  secondary  education 
in  particular,  more  especially  since  the  Renaissance.  But  it  must  not  be  too 
narrow.    It  must  show  the  connections  between  life  and  the  school  at  every 
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point,  and  between  the  middle  schools  and  those  above  and  below  them. 
There  is  nothing  so  effective  in  breaking  up  the  inflexibility,  in  the  opinions 
of  teachers,  as  to  the  finality  of  present  traditions,  as  the  history  of  education. 
It  is  the  best  instrument  for  the  enlargement  of  openmindedness  in  the  second- 
ary teacher,  who  is  in  too  many  cases^  with  his  humanistic  or  scientific  bias, 
one  of  the  most  traditional  of  creatures  in  the  acquisition  of  his  educational 
valuations. 

As  a  second  professional  subject,  I  plead  for  a  neglected  aspect.  What 
the  secondary-school  teacher  needs  is  an  educational  sociology.  As  the  high- 
school  teacher  turns  his  eyes  away  from  tne  imiversity  for  his  sanctions,  his 
eyes  must  turn  society-ward.  The  school  is  pre-eminently  a  social  institutionTl 
and  the  teacher  primarily  a  social  worker.  Only  secondarily  is  the  schooH 
psychological  and  pedagogical  in  its  functions.  We  have  in  our  past  history 
been  giving  teachers  tools  to  use  and  methods  of  applying  them,  but  there 
has  been  given  little  real  consciousness  of  social  ends.  If  more  high-school 
teachers  were  a  trifle  more  social  in  their  point  of  view,  they  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  difference  between  "preparing  for  college"  and  "pre- 
paring for  life."  The  domestic  arts  as  ministering  to  family  life,  and  the 
political  sciences  as  contributing  to  political  life  might  then  have  for  them  a 
conceivably  higher  value  than  Latin  and  Greek.  The  social  nature  of  the 
school  itself  as  a  grouping  of  human  beings  would  be  better  understood.  The 
"frat"  and  the  "athletic"  fevers  might  be  understood  as  spontaneous  bursts 
of  social  impulse,  that  could  have  been  expressed  in  infinitely  better  forms  if 
the  high-school  authorities  had  possessed  some  better  notion  of  the  social 
nature  of  a  school.  The  evils  of  "frats"  could  have  been  gotten  rid  of  by  a 
little  judicious  and  diplomatic  substitution  pleasing  to  all,  rather  than  by  the 
doubtful  methods  of  legislatures  and  courts.  A  study  of  such  facts  of  social  life, 
as  are  directly  pertinent  to  the  school,  is  a  basis  that  every  teacher  should  have. 

As  a  third  subject,  I  mention  an  educational  physiology,  or  a  school  hygiene, 
as  you  choose  to  call  it.  Its  value  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  explicit  state- 
ments as  to  its  worth. 

As  a  fourth  subject,  one  which  lies  back  of  all  conscious  teaching  method, 
I  suggest  an  educational  psychology.  Most  of  our  progress  in  school  proceed- 
ure  in  recent  years  has  been  a  direct  reflection  of  Ae  increase  in  our  knowledge 
of  human  nature  due  to  the  findings  of  psychology.  The  psychology  of 
adolescence  is  particularly  important  for  the  high  school. 

As  a  fifth  subject  we  have  that  organization  of  our  best  educational  experi- 
ence and  our  best  scientific  knowledge  into  a  body  of  controlling  principles, 
which  we  may  term  the  principles  of  education.  It  is  the  correct  application 
and  reapplication  of  these  which  will  make  the  detailed  conduct  of  the  school 
right.  It  is  this  bodyof  general  truths  derived  thru  generalizations  upon 
both  our  gross  and  refined  experiences  which  will  guide  the  teacher  in  new 
situations,  saving  him  from  the  tyranny  of  mere  device. 

As  a  final  theoretic  subject,  there  should  be  coiu'ses  in  the  special  methods 
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of  the  subjects  that  the  prospective  teacher  expects  to  teach.  The  special 
methods  of  teaching  Latin,  or  chemistry,  or  domestic  science,  etc.,  form  the 
most  intimate  and  final  approach  of  theoretic  work  to  actual  teachmg.  Every 
secondary  teacher  should  have  three  or  four  such  causes,  representing  his 
particular  lines  of  specialization. 

The  last  professional  training  demanded-  would  be  practice  teaching. 
Theory  must  emerge  in  practice.  It  is  theory's  testing-ground.  It  is  the 
place  where  the  teacher  faces  the  whole  teaching  situation  for  the  first  time, 
bringing  his  knowledge  to  bear  in  all  sorts  of  relations  and  as  necessity  requires. 
The  principle  of  practice  teaching  is  well  established  in  the  training  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  It  needs  to  assert  itself  in  the  secondary  field.  If  anything, 
raw  teachers  are  more  costly  in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Young  children  can  disregard  a  teacher  with  less  selfconscious- 
ness  and  affront  than  older  ones.  Such  work  as  is  being  done  at  Columbia 
University,  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  University  of  California  should 
be  incorporated  elsewhere. 

The  above  factors  in  professional  training  prior  to  certification  seem  to 
express  our  needs.  Just  how  they  are  to  be  pruned  to  our  true  limitations  or 
arranged  for  most  effective  training  is  another  problem.  The  state  of  Cali- 
fornia now  asks  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  the  university  beyond  the  bachelor's 
degree  to  allow  of  proper  training.  It  is  probable  that  with  a  year  of  graduate 
work  this  minimum  standard  at  which  we  are  finally  to  arrive  may  be  attained. 
I  commend  it  to  the  superintendents  as  their  obligation  to  raise  the  standard 
of  professional  work.  The  people  are  always  complaining  of  poor  work  and 
asking  for  better  teachers.  Give  them  what  they  want,  or  try  to  do  so.  Do 
not  bother  about  economic  matters.  The  raising  of  a  standard  will  mean 
shortage  of  teachers,  of  course,  but  it  will  be  temporary.  Yours  is  a  pro- 
fessional obligation.  The  economic  obligation  belongs  to  the  people.  Sooner 
or  later,  if  you  do  not  get  frightened  in  the  meanwhile  and  relent,  they  will 
meet  it  with  an  economic  recompense  that  will  be  nearer  your  heightened 
standard. 


GROWTH:  HOW  CONTINUED 

WILBUR  P.  GORDY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  SPRINGFIELD,  IfASS. 

When  the  president  of  this  body  requested  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  I  told  him  he  could  find  others  better  qualified,  by 
reason  of  longer  experience  and  wider  observation  in  the  field  of  superintend- 
ence, to  say  something  worth  while  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance. 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  bring  to  you  from  my  own  experience  suggestions  of 
much  value ;  but  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  views  of  superintendents,  in  cities  large  and  small,  as  to  the  best  means  to 
be  employed  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  teachers. 
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The  American  people  have  been  exceedingly  generous  in  the  support  of 
their  public  schools.  They  have  spent  lavbhly  upon  material  equipment, 
and  in  the  rapid  growth  of  their  cities  this  equipment  has  entailed  heavy  bur- 
dens upon  the  tax-payers.  The  policy  in  general  has  been  to  construct 
excellent  buildings  with  the  best  facilities  for  advancing  the  work.  Moreover, 
much  time  and  thought  and  expert  knowledge  have  been  deveted,  in  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years,  to  the  organization  of  school  systems  and  to  their  wise 
administration. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  the  body  of  human  knowledge  typified  in  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  growing  greater  year  by  year.  Every  generation  makes 
new  discoveries  and  brings  to  light  new  truth  which  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  the  next  generation — ^a  fact  that  society  recognizes  in  a  proper  way  by 
requiring  the  school  to  incorporate  such  truth  in  its  curriculum.  As  is  well 
known,  this  must  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways — ^in  the  form  of  a  new  study, 
or  by  the  addition  of  new  facts  and  principles  to  an  old  study.  In  either  case 
there  must  be  a  new  adjustment,  an  adjustment  that  will  inevitably  result  in 
adopting  a  different  principle  of  selecting  the  topics  and  facts  to  be  taught. 
Moreover,  far-reaching  developments  in  modem  pedagogy  have  shown 
that  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  a  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between 
scientific  completeness  and  pedagogical  fitness.  If  a  teacher  knows  all  the 
leading  facts  and  principles  of  a  given  subject  he  may  be  said  to  know  it  in  its 
logical  completeness.  But  he  may  make  a  serious  failure  in  teaching  that 
subject  by  considering  logical  completeness  at  the  expense  of  pedagogical 
fitness,  and  this  mistake  he  will  certainly  make  if  he  fails  to  select  the 
facts  with  reference  to  the  learner's  ability  to  understand  and  assimilate 
them. 

These  things  are  clearly  understood  by  school  experts  and  need  scarcely  be 
said  here,  except  as  an  introductory  word  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  never 
before  has  there  been  so  great  a  need  of  able,  broad-minded,  and  cultured  men 
and  women  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  people.  Accurate 
scholarship,  pedagogical  insight,  and  rare  skill  in  handling  classes  are  requisite 
to  successful  teaching;  but  beyond  this,  a  sympathetic  imagination,  an  inspir- 
ing personality,  a  large  capacity  for  friendship,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  what 
is  truest  and  best,  are  a  few  of  the  qualities  that  should  characterize  teachers 
in  the  public  schools. 

Elaborate  material  equipment,  effective  organization,  superior  administra- 
tion, and  a  course  of  study  based  upon  scientific  principles,  are  all  of  great 
value,  but  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  the  pivotal  fact  in  any  school  system. 
For  equipment,  organization,  administration,  and  the  course  of  study  simply 
minister  to  the  one  ^eat  central  purpose — the  bringing  of  the  individual  teacher 
into  intimate  personal  touch  with  the  individual  pupil — and,  in  common  with 
all  other  instrumentalities,  must  be  alike  barren  and  futile  unless  the  teacher 
has  the  vitalizing  power  to  reveal  and  interpret  to  the  pupil  what  the  course  of 
study  represents. 
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Whether  or  not  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  material  equipment,  it 
is  emphatically  true  that  too  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  vital  equip- 
ment. The  American  people  are  eminently  practical,  and  will  one  day  realize 
that  the  thoroughly  business-like  policy  for  them  to  pursue  is  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  ablest  men  and  women  to  join  the  teaching  profession.  The 
quality  of  our  citizenship  and  of  our  institutions  is  involved  in  the  quality  of 
our  education.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  expected,  and  never 
before  has  there  been  so  much  required,  of  the  public  schools.  These  things 
being  true,  the  question  of  all  questions  is.  How  shall  we  secure  teachers  who 
rank  well  in  scholarship,  professional  training,  teaching  power,  and  personal 
gifts?  The  merit  system,  enforced  with  fearless  and  impartial  justice  in 
making  appointments  constitutes  a  good  beginning;  but  the  problem  is  only 
half  solved  when  the  right  sort  of  teachers  are  secured.  It  is  one  thing  to  get 
teachers  of  vital  power  who  are  capable  of  growth ;  it  is  quite  another  to  pro- 
vide effective  means  and  influences  to  prevent  them  from  being  narrowed  by 
the  speciali^d  work  of  the  schoolroom. 

For  the  best  teacher  is  the  growing  teacher,  one  who  keeps  himself  young 
by  a  continuous  process  of  rejuvenation.  Many  teachers  reach  a  pitiable  state 
of  mental  stagnation  long  before  they  are  thirty-five.  Such  persons  go  through 
a  certain  daily  routine  in  the  schoolroom  in  a  thoroughly  respectable  fashion; 
they  are  faithful  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  along 
mechanical  lines ;  their  pupils  are  well  drilled  in  the  facts  of  the  textbook,  and 
pass  without  conditions  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  high  school  or  to  the 
college.  But  pupils  with  such  training  have  not  been  vitalized,  their  lives  have 
not  been  enriched,  their  hearts  have  not  been  touched,  their  personalities  have 
not  been  strengthened,  because  the  teacher  did  not  have  the  power  to  breathe 
the  breath  of  life  into  his  teaching. 

As  I  have  already  said,  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  teachers  that  begin 
the  work,  but  quite  as  much  depends  upon  stimulating  their  proper  growth 
when  they  have  come  under  the  influence  of  school  routine.  For  at  the  best 
any  school  system  is  an  immense  machine,  and  unless  some  special  method  is 
employed  to  vitalize  the  teacher  he  is  likely,  as  the  years  pass  by,  to  lose  rapidly 
in  teaching  efficiency. 

My  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper  was  to  send  out  a  questionnaire 
to  one  hundred  cities.  These  included  not  only  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  and  other  large  cities,  but  smaller  cities,  some  of  them 
having  a  population  of  20,000  or  even  less.  My  purpose  was  to  get  a  variety 
of  experience  and  suggestion,  so  that  I  could  know  how  superintendents,  work- 
ing under  various  conditions,  were  regarding  this  problem  and  how  they  were 
trying  to  solve  it.  Ninety  of  the  hundred  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent 
responded,  and  in  most  cases  in  definite  and  concrete  statements.  They  showed 
their  keen  interest  by  the  fulness  with  which  they  wrote,  and  a  considerable 
percentage  of  them  urged  me  to  give  them  the  result,  in  a  tabulated  form,  of 
my  investigations. 
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This  was  the  questionnaire: 

1.  What  method  is  adopted  in  your  city  for  stimulating  the  growth  of  teachers,  either 
along  professional  lines  or  along  Unes  of  general  culture  ? 

2.  What  suggestions  are  you  willing  to  offer  as  to  the  best  means  of  stimulating  such 
growth? 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  number  of  the  answers  referred  to  teachers* 
meetings,  general  and  grade,  and  to  principals'  meetings,  as  effective  means  of 
reaching  the  teachers,  especially  in  the  discussion  of  schoolroom  problems.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  value  of  such  meetings  depends,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, upon  the  stimulating  and  suggestive  power  and  the  professional  and 
cultural  breadth  of  the  superintendent  and  his  co-workers  in  supervision.  For 
he  is  the  director  of  a  complicated  normal-school  system,  in  which  the  work 
of  a  highly  professional  character  is  daily  carried  on,  every  teacher  being  a 
student  and  every  schoolroom  a  laboratory  where  educational  principles  are 
tested  and  applied.  The  director  should  regard  as  sacred  the  teacher^s  indi- 
viduality, and  while  he  should  be  definite  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  central  truths  embodied  in  the  course  of  study,  he  should 
encourage  initiative  and  allow  a  large  measiu*e  of  personal  freedom  to  every 
one  of  his  co-workers  in  and  out  of  the  schoolroom.  If  he  will  consistently  and 
wisely  pursue  such  a  policy  he  will  foster  that  fine  professional  spirit  and  co- 
operative temper  which  are  essential  to  the  most  effective  teaching. 

In  answering  my  questionnaire,  several  superintendents  of  smaller  cities 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  conventions,  or  grade-visiting  days.  A  group  of 
teachers — ^in  some  cities  consisting  of  all  the  teachers  in  a  single  grade — and 
their  principals,  will  witness  the  actual  work  of  a  fellow  teacher,  usually  of 
their  own  grade,  who  has  received  two  or  three  days'  notice  of  the  special 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  taught.  After  observing  the  work  all  the  morning, 
they  will  discuss  it  freely,  sometimes  spending  an  hour  and  sometimes  an 
entire  afternoon  in  such  discussion. 

In  Springfield,  we  sometimes  call  together  the  teachers  of  one  grade,  to    | 
spend  an  afternoon  in  observing  recitations  conducted  by  several  skilful  / 
teachers,  all  of  whom  will  take  up  the  same  subject,  and  we  have  found  such  /    / 
illustrative  lessons  very  helpful  and  stimulating.    In  this  way  a  few  especially  / 
able  teachers  will  matei'ially  strengthen  the  work  of  their  grade  throughout' 
the  entire  city. 

As  is  well  known,  much  of  the  value  of  the  average  teachers'  meeting  is 
often  wasted  by  holding  it  at  the  close  of  the  school  day  when  many  of  those 
present  are  so  tired  that  they  cannot  give  the  best  attention  to  what  is  said.  In 
Rochester  the  school  authorities  avoid  this  mistake.  They  dismiss  all  the 
schools  of  a  certain  grade  for  a  whole  day,  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  meet 
at  a  central  place  for  specific  instruction.  As  may  readily  be  seen  without 
discussion,  this  plan  has  much  to  commend  it  because  it  is  so  rich  in  possi- 
bilities. It  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  attention  upon  given 
problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  large  and  telling  results. 
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Some  of  the  superintendents,  in  responding  to  the  questions  sent  out, 
referred  with  approval  to  the  work  of  teachers'  clubs.  One  superintendent 
spoke  of  teachers'  clubs  by  grades,  in  which  some  committees  investigate  mat- 
ters of  special  interest  to  their  grade,  and  others  review  certain  books  and  make 
digests  of  magazine  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  club.  One  superintendent 
of  a  city  of  considerable  size  wrote  to  me  in  substance  as  follows :  Classes  are 
organized  for  professional  study,  and  each  of  them  meets  once  a  week  or  once 
in  two  weeks.  Such  classes  are  very  probably  more  stimulating  than  lectures. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  teachers  will  go  and  listen  to  a  course  of 
lectures  without  doing  much  studying,  but  if  a  class  is  organized  the  teacher 
must  work.  Another  well  known  superintendent  said  that  for  a  number  of 
years  teachers  have  pursued  in  connection  with  their  work  a  course  of  study 
along  both  professional  and  general  culture  lines,  and  that  the  culture  work  is 
emphasized.  In  connection  with  this  cultiu'e  work  coiirses  of  lectures  are 
given  "which  are  largely  attended  by  citizens. 

Several  of  the  superintendents  referred  with  much  approval  to  the  reading- 
circles  organized  in  their  cities,  and  pointed  out  various  ways  in  which  books 
are  studied.  In  some  cases  principals  study  the  books  with  the  teachers  of 
their  schools,  the  work  being  supplemented  by  the  superintendent.  One  or 
two  superintendents  said  they  review  the  books  with  the  principals  alone  before 
the  latter  meet  their  teachers,  and  others  review  the  work  of  the  principals  by 
going  over  it  with  the  teachers  after  the  principals  have  held  their  meetings. 

I  can  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  a  particular  form  of  club  work  which, 
many  years  ago,  came  within  the  range  of  my  own  observation.  Our  club, 
consisting  of  some  fifty  teachers,  spent  three  winters,  under  inspiring  leader- 
ship, in  the  study  of  English  literature.  The  first  winter  we  spent  upon  Words- 
worth, and  the  second  and  third  upon  Carlyle.  It  was  an  enriching  experience, 
which  broadened  the  life  of  every  member  of  the  class. 

Clubs  organized  for  reading  and  study  make  a  strong  appeal  to  that  con- 
siderable body  of  teachers  who  wish  to  engage  in  some  systematic  work  in 
professional  or  scholastic  studies.  Some  cities  meet  such  wishes  by  organizing 
classes  for  teachers  in  their  evening  schools;  but  Baltimore — and  Baltimore 
is  not  alone  in  this  movement — authorizes  its  superintendent,  "when  funds  for 
the  purpose  are  available,  to  furnish  an  instructor  for  any  club  of  twenty 
teachers  who  desire  instruction  which  will  tend  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  they  are  expected  to  teach,  or  to  give  them  greater  skill  in  teaching." 

The  most  systematic  and,  as  I  believe,  the  most  ejQFective  method  of  stimu- 
lating the  growth  of  teachers,  as  reported  from  the  various  cities,  is  the  pro- 
motional or  professional  examinations,  with  the  distinct  aim  of  increasing  the 
teacher's  salary  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  increased  teaching  efficiency  and  for 
the  enlarged  breadth  of  view  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  school  and 
the  life  and  work  of  the  world.  In  reporting  what  is  done  by  various  cities, 
large  and  small,  I  shall  name  only  those  which  have  pubUshed  their  plan  of 
work,  inasmuch  as  I  have  not  asked  permission  from  the  superintendents  to 
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quote  anything  that  they  said  in  their  personal  letters  to  me  in  answer  to  my 
questionnaire. 

The  following  statements  came  from  superintendents  in  cities  varying  in 
population  from  30,000  to  100,000: 

"  For  teachers  who  study  along  professional  lines  or  who  carry  one  academic  study  or 
who  do  summer  work  in  an  approved  summer  school,  credit  is  given  so  that  they  can 
reach  the  maximum  salary  in  five  years." 

"To  encourage  those  who  do  not  have  a  first-grade  certificate,  a  renewal  of  certificate 
s  based  upon  certain  pedagogical  studies  prescribed  by  the  superintendent.  This  work 
not  only  counts  for  a  renewal  of  certificate,  but  also  applies  toward  securing  a  higher- 
grade  certificate." 

"Teachers  are  required  to  pursue  some  line  of  professional  study  during  the  entire 
school  year.  At  monthly  meetings  the  subject  is  discussed  and  reports  made  upon  the 
same." 


"  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  organized  courses  in  the  evening  school  which  have 
taken  up  certain  lines  of  work  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  teachers,  and  the  teachers 
in  different  grades  have  been  required  to  take  these  courses.  The  class  thus  organized 
meets  once  a  week  during  the  winter.  For  instance,  the  primary  grades  one  winter  had 
geography,  taking  special  methods  with  some  outline  work  in  geography;  the  grammar 
grades  taking  history.  Two  or  three  courses  o(  lectures  during  the  following  winter  will 
be  arranged,  one  along  Unes  of  general  culture,  and  the  others  more  definitely  professional." 

"When  once  appointed,  a  certain  amount  of  professional  work  prescribed  by  the 
superintendent  is  required  each  year  as  a  condition  for  the  renewal  of  a  city  certificate, 
which  technically  expires  at  the  end  of  each  year.  This  professional  work  may  include 
the  reading  and  study  of  some  book  or  attendance  upon  a  course  of  university-extension 
lectures,  as  was  the  case  last  year  and  this  year.  This  is  regarded  as  the  mimimum  amount 
of  professional  work.  Two  years  ago  each  teacher  was  permitted  to  choose  some  branch 
of  study  upon  which  a  report  was  given  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

The  most  definite  schemes  of  promotional  or  professional  examinations 
which  have  come  to  me  as  a  result  of  my  investigations  are  those  now  carried 
on  in  Chicago, <  Kansas  City,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Saginaw  and 
Springfield,  Ohio.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  cities  are  large  except 
Saginaw  and  Springfield,  each  of  which  has  a  population  of  less  than  50,000. 
In  outlining  the  scheme  as  planned  by  each  of  these  cities,  I  shall  take  into 
account  only  the  essential  features. 

In  Chicago  the  promotional  examinations,  which  have  now  been  discon- 
tinued by  vote  of  the  school  board,  were  given  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
service.  At  that  time  if  the  teacher's  mark  for  efficiency  in  the  schoolroom 
was  80  or  above,  she  was  permitted  to  take  a  promotional  examination,  and 
on  passing  it  to  receive  an  increase  in  salary.  These  promotional  examina- 
tions included:  (i)  an  examination  in  a  professional  study — ^psychology,  peda- 
gogy, and  history  of  education,  and  (2)  an  examination  in  one  of  a  nurftber  of 
academic  subjects.  The  mark  which  a  teacher  received  was  the  average  of 
those  received  in  (i)  an  academic  subject,  (2)  a  professional  paper,  and  (3) 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  work.    This  system  was  begun  in  1902.    So  many 

■  Since  writing  this  statement  I  have  learned,  as  noted  bebw,  that  Chicago  has  given  up  the  promo- 
tional examination. 
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teachers  wished  to  take  these  courses  that  Chicago  was  obliged  to  adopt  a 
normal-extension  scheme,  in  accordance  with  which  a  group  of  teachers  in  any 
part  of  the  city  desiring  to  pursue  a  definite  line  of  study  was  furnished  by  the 
school  board  with  a  room  and  a  teacher  without  cost  to  the  group.  The  enroll- 
ment in  such  classes  in  1904-5  was  about  3,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  not 
all  of  these  teachers  were  studying  for  promotional  examinations.  The  most 
popular  classes  were  in  the  various  branches  taught  by  normal  instructors  who 
presented  the  studies  from  the  standpoint  of  their  pedagogical  significance. 

In  Kansas  City  the  first  professional  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year  of  service,  when  there  is  an  increase  of  salary  if  the  examina- 
tion is  passed,  and  the  second  may  be  taken  one  year  later.  The  first  profes- 
sional examination  covers  the  following  subjects:  history  of  education,  phi- 
losophy of  education,  school  management,  and  English  literature;  and  the 
second  includes  history  of  education,  philosophy  of  education,  school  manage- 
ment, and  history  of  western  Europe.  Any  teacher,  after  passing  the  second 
examination,  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $800,  and  on  teaching  at  that  salary  for 
one  year  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $825  per  year,  if  the  superintendent  so 
recommends.  But  none  of  these  professional  examinations  are  given  to 
teachers  who  have  not  shown  advancement  in  teaching  and  governing  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  supervision.  Superintendent  Greenwood  reports  a  ''re- 
markable awakening,"  and  says  that  "mental  activity  is  aroused  which  indi- 
cates a  genuine  revival  of  learning." 

In  Baltimore,  the  first  promotional  examination  may  be  taken  during  the 
third  year  of  service,  and  the  second  two  years  later,  provided  the  teacher's 
schoolroom  record  is  satisfactory.  The  first  examination  consists  of  an 
"impersonal  written  test  in  the  correct  and  eflFective  use  and  interpretation  of 
English, "  and  the  second  of  a  thesis  upon  some  schoobx)om  problem.  The 
teacher  is  expected  to  make,  before  an  examining  committee,  an  oral  defense 
of  the  statements  appearing  in  the  thesis,  and  to  offer  an  explanation  of  all  the 
authorities  quoted  and  cited  by  page  references  and  in  marginal  notes.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  second  examination  is  distinctly  professional.  It  does 
not  necessarily  demand  originality,  but  it  tends  to  develop  it,  and  it  also 
encourages  a  sympathetic  study  of  children,  individually  and  collectively,  not 
only  in  their  school  life  but  in  their  outside  environment. 

In  Boston,  promotional  examinations  are  based  upon  (i)  success  in  school 
during  the  preceding  year,  (2)  professional  study,  and  (3)  academic  study  in 
some  one  line.    The  rule  of  the  Board  is  as  follows: 

All  teachers  whose  compensation  is  on  a  sliding  scale  with  a  fixed  increase  for  each 
succeeding  year  of  service  must  take  the  promotional  examination  next  following  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  they  began  service. 

The  first  examination  may  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
service  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  advance  in  salary  for  specLil  study  of  some  kind  is  not 
given  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  of  service.    At  that  time  the  teacher  is 
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receiving  $800  per  annum.  According  to  the  rule,  "elementary-grade 
teachers  who  have  taught  one  year  or  more  at  a  salary  of  $800  shall  be  entitled 
to  an  increase  of  salary  the  following  year,  provided  they  present  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  have  done  sufficient  scholastic  or  professional  work  *'  while 
teaching  in  Cincinnati  to  entitle  them  to  a  total  of  eight  credits.  These  credits 
are  given  for  university  coiu-ses  and  for  club  work  of  recognized  character 
under  the  direction  of  a  leader  whom  the  superintendent  approves.  The  clubs 
are  conducted  by  the  principals  of  the  schools.  To  this  scheme  there  are  no 
examinations  whatever  attached. 

In  Saginaw,  a  course  of  professional  study  and  reading  must  be  taken 
before  the  teacher  can  receive  the  second-year  salary.  In  either  the  second  or 
third  year  the  teacher  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  on  some  school 
problem — a  report  which  may  take  the  form  of  a  study  of  a  group  of  children. 
Every  year  thereafter,  a  course  of  reading  must  be  taken  by  a  teacher  before  ' 
there  can  be  an  increase  in  salary. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  has  just  adopted  a  merit  system,  the  principal  feature  of 
which,  as  I  understand  from  a  newspaper  report,  is  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  of  satisfactory  service,  during  which  salaries  rise  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
annum,  further  increase  in  salary  shall  depend  upon  passing  an  examination 
in  English  and  on  some  professional  study. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  of  these  schemes  are  alike  in  the  double  piupose  of  ^ 
(i)  making  the  basis  of  salary  increase  improved  efficiency  and  not  length  of  : 
service,  and  (2)  of  stimulating  teachers  to  continue  professional  and  cultural 
study. 

If  there  were  time,  it  would  be  of  interest  to  comment  upon  the  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  professional  and  cultural  work  called  for;  upon  the 
number  of  years  in  each  case,  during  which  the  salaries  rise  automatically 
as  a  result  of  increased  experience,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  special  work 
must  be  done  before  any  further  increase  of  salary  can  be  made ;  and  upon  the 
number  of  examinations  given  and  the  extent  of  the  special  work  required  in 
each  city.  Such  comparisons  would  be  fruitful  in  suggestion  and  can  be  easily 
made  by  anyone  who  may  be  inclined  to  do  so. 

But  it  will  serve  my  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
most  of  the  cities  where  these  merit  systems  are  in  operation  the  teachers  may 
take  the  examinations  or  not  at  their  discretion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  many  teachers  continue  both  their  professional  and 
their  cultural  studies  after  they  have  reached  the  maximum  salary.  This  is  a 
highly  important  consideration,  but  it  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  For 
a  large  proportion  of  American  teachers  have  high  aspirations  and  large  ideals, 
and  if  they  are  offered  suitable  opportunities  for  growth  they  will  cheerfully 
and  eagerly  seize  them.  Said  Superintendent  Greenwood,  in  answering  my 
questionnaire,  "Last  year  89  of  our  grade  teachers  took  some  university  work 
with  a  view  of  getting  degrees.  They  were  of  the  number  that  had  taken  both 
piofessionaljexaminations,  and  a  large  class  is  carrying  forward  such  work  this 
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year.  All  this  is  the  result  of  our  professional  examinations  for  the  advance- 
ment of  salaries. "  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  wrote:  " Many  teachers  under 
our  S3rstem  who  are  not  obliged  to  take  examinations  to  secure  advance  in  salary, 
are  just  as  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  professional  and  cultural  courses  as 

are  those  who  have  in  view  promotional  examination At  present  there 

are  247  teachers  taking  courses  in  English,  between  40  and  50  taking  courses  in 
botany,  and  1,237  ^21  ve  applied  for  courses  offered  in  educational  psychology. " 

This  definitely  organized  movement  to  condition  the  advance  in  salary 
upon  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  and  to  measure  such  value  not  by 
length  of  service  but  by  increased  efficiency  as  determined  partly  by  profes- 
sional interest  on  the  one  hand  and  by  specialized  knowledge  and  general 
scholarship  on  the  other,  signifies  much  for  the  future  of  American  public 
schools.  For  no  matter  how  greatly  we  may  criticize  the  details  of  the  various 
schemes  just  outlined,  each  has  a  commendable  purpose,  and  that  purpose  is 
to  aid  in  putting  sound  scholarship  and  a  fine  teaching  spirit  into  every  school- 
room. 

Such  is  the  brief  statement  I  have  to  make  to  this  body  as  a  result  of  my 
investigations  into  the  means  employed  in  various  school  systems  throughout 
the  country  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  teachers.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  often  been 
said,  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school,  and  if  it  is  equally  true,  as  I  believe, 
that  the  superintendent  and  his  co-workers  in  supervision  have  much  to  do 
with  making  the  teacher,  the  transcendent  value  of  our  work  in  its  bearing 
upon  professional  interest  and  scholastic  attainment  must  be  strikingly  evident 
to  all. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

KATHARINE  L.  CRAIG,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION;   DENVER,  COLORADO 

The  great  and  all-absorbing  topic  in  the  educational  world  today  and  one,  I  might 
say,  which  has  been  of  vital  importance  for  the  last  half -century,  is,  "  How  to  improve  the 
rural  schools." 

The  typical  school  of  half  a  century  ago  was  the  district  school,  rural  in  thought,  rural 
in  manners,  with  its  rude  benches,  its  battered  seats,  its  wood  stove,  its  austere  teacher, 
and  its  iron  discipline. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  the  conditions  which  existed  then  exist  now,  but  this  is 
an  exception  rather  than  a  rule. 

The  rural  school  no  longer  consists  of  the  rude  log  hut  or  the  one-room  frame  build- 
ing but  in  nearly  every  locality  it  has  been  supplanted  by  well-constructed  brick  buildings, 
well  lighted,  well  heated,  and  well  ventilated.  The  rooms  have  all  the  modem  equipments 
in  seats,  desks,  books,  charts,  and  maps  necessary  for  the  acquiring  of  knowledge.    Even 
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the  walls  are  no  longer  left  bare  to  look  down  with  a  stony  stare,  but  many  of  them  have 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings  and  statuary  of  exquisite  mold. 

Many  of  the  defects  of  the  old  school  have  been  remedied  in  our  more  modem  educa- 
tional system,  and  modem  methods  all  elaborately  wrought  out  and  handed  down  for  use; 
yet  the  question  still  remains,  "How  can  we  best  improve  the  rural  schools  ?'' 

We  frequently  hear  the  inquiries,  "  Are  our  rural  schools  doing  all  that  they  can  do  ?" 
**Are  they  doing  all  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  do?"  and  "What  are  the 
most  efficient  means  to  increase  their  usefulness  ?" 

These  are  healthful  inquiries  made  at  an  opportune  time  and  may  be  answered  from 
different  view  points,  according  to  locality,  population,  and  financial  conditions,  for  the 
problems  which  confront  the  rural  schools  are  many  sided,  and  the  solutions  bearing  upon 
the  educational  process  and  upon  their  administrative  questions  of  ways  and  means  are 
greatly  varied. 

The  problem  is  a  great  one  also  because  it  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  educational  S3rstem, 
affecting  it  at  its  very  center,  and  it  is  certain  to  affect  the  character  of  our  citizenship  as 
it  is  correctly  or  incorrectly  solved.  ^ 

The  rural  school  may  be  considered  the  thermometer  which  marks  the  rise  and  fall 
of  public  opinion  and  public  interest.  It  rises  to  the  height,  or  drops  to  the  level  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

As  superintendents  we  boast  with  pardonable  pride  of  the  best-conceived  and  best- 
executed  school  sjrstem  in  the  world,  and  frequently  we  are  heard  to  say  that  from  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  Pacific  shores,  from  the  breezy  Northwest  to  the  southern  states,  the  for- 
ward progress  of  education  is  such  as  to  awaken  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  whole 
thinking  imiverse,  and  in  our  loud  acclaim  we  often  forget  the  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  throng  our  states,  and  who  cannot  read  nor  write.  And  when  educa- 
tional statistics  bring  them  vividly  to  mind  we  simply  look  wise  and  deplore  the  condition 
of  the  rural  schools;  and  while  many  of  these  schools  may  be  weak  and  poor  and  miser- 
able, they  are  not  wholly  responsible  for  their  condition.  Still  the  questions  characterizing 
able  results  attained  by  S3rstem,  organization,  consolidation,  and  efficient  superintendency 
are  ever  confronting  us. 

In  this  broad  land  of  ours  there  are  thousands  of  rural-school  districts  administered 
by  local  officials,  many  of  whom  have  only  a  mimimum  training  for  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  them,  and  who  cannot  always  justly  manage  school  interests.  This  condition  is 
inherent  and  insuperable  in  sparsely  settled  localities,  for  the  average  country  district 
does  not  always  contain  three  men  or  women  adequately  equipped  for  school  administra- 
tion. Therefore  the  only  way  by  which  a  thoroughly  efficient  administration  can  be 
secured  is  to  abolish  the  numerous  local  boards  and  elect  a  county  board  of  directors  of 
several  members  who  are  well  able  to  control  school  affairs,  and  clothe  them  with  all  the 
powers  of  local  directors,  duly  compensating  them  for  their  services.  This  would  not 
necessarily  necessitate  the  consolidation  of  the  rural  districts,  neither  would  it  necessitate 
the  change  of  the  present  laws  relating  to  the  distribution  of  public -school  funds,  but  it 
would  eliminate  petty  quarrels,  jealousies,  and  sometimes  inefficient  school  management. 
The  schools  in  Europe  are  controlled  from  a  central  power,  and  while  this  method  of 
national  control  of  schools  would  not  be  deemed  advisable  under  our  form  of  government, 
yet  as  a  county  measure  it  would  surely  and  certainly  prove  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  good  schools. 

The  present  means  which  we  have  of  overcoming  or  correcting  inefficient  school 
administration  is  through  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  who  in  a  marked 
degree  is  responsible  for  the  educational  standard  in  every  district  in  his  county,  since 
it  is  made  his  duty,  by  law,  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision  over  the  schools  of  his  county 
and  to  aid  the  superintendent  of  public  instmction  in  unifying  the  work  basing  it  upon 
scientific  principles  of  definite  working-plans.    These  working-plans  must  have  for  their 
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foundation  a  definite  course  of  study  which  b  not  subject  to  changes,  according  to  fancied 
needs  in  this  or  that  particular  locality,  but  one  that  will  meet  the  requirements  in  every 
district  and  one  that  will  be  adhered  to  with  a  faithfulness  that  will  pass  all  imderstanding. 

The  foundation  of  all  educational  work  in  city  or  town,  county  or  district,  must  be 
laid  with  the  same  precision,  the  same  level  and  the  same  solidity  if  you  would  have  it 
bear  the  weight  of  its  own  structure.  The  great  argument  which  is  being  made  in  o\ir 
present  state  of  educational  fermentation,  and  that  which  was  instituted  by  Horace  Mann, 
"Teach  the  child  according  to  his  environment,'*  is  today  fatal  doctrine.  The  coimtry 
child  knows  his  environment  and  seeks  that  which  he  has  not.  People  move  from  rural 
districts  into  the  city  in  order  to  educate  their  children,  not  so  often  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  city  school,  but  because  of  environment  and  the  systematic  work  in  the  school. 
Much  of  the  work  in  the  rural  school  is  necessarily  done  at  haphazard.  Plans  are  not 
thought  out  and  carefully  executed.  Classification  is  poorly  planned  and  causes  great 
waste  of  energy  and  time.     System  must  be  the  great  remedy. 

Another  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  lies  in  its 
isolation,  and  its  inadequacy  to  furnish  the  teacher  the  stimulative  influence  which  comes 
from  social  contact  with  superior  minds  in  the  research  and  study  in  the  profession.  There 
is  a  monotony  in  sparsely  settled  country  localities  that  the  average  teacher  cannot  adapt 
to  her  well-being,  and  which  is  not  conducive  to  contentment  and  long  service.  Teachers 
rarely  ask  for  re-employment  or  for  a  second  term  in  the  isolated  districts,  and  no  school 
can  grow  to  a  marked  degree  with  a  continual  change  of  supervision.  Forceful  and  sue 
cessful  teaching  is  the  result  of  a  well-defined  system  carried  on  from  time  to  time  with  no 
intervening  space  nor  disconnected  links.  Most  of  the  teachers  who  teach  in  the  rural 
schools  are  inexperienced,  and  as  soon  as  they  become  proficient  by  reason  of  experience 
acquired,  they  are  induced  to  seek  better  positions  where  larger  salaries  are  offered  and 
social  conditions  more  inviting.  The  country  school  can  ill  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
salaries  such  as  are  given  in  towns  and  cities,  and  just  so  long  as  this  condition  exists, 
just  so  long  will  the  country  school  be  compelled  to  engage  the  new  and  inexperienced 
teacher  from  term  to  term.  Throughout  the  West  the  question  of  salary  soon  will  be  no 
longer  a  mooted  one,  but  it  will  be  firmly  fixed  upon  an  increasing  scale  according  to  the 
Increase  of  property  value. 

The  argument  frequently  advanced  that  the  small  country  school  offers  no  educational 
featiu-es  and  no  advancing  interest  to  the  boy  or  girl  is  a  misguided  one.  The  history  of 
the  world  has  been  made  by  men  reared  in  the  country  and  schooled  in  country  schools. 

There  is  something  in  the  contact  with  farm  life  and  rural  training  which  in  many 
instances,  has  developed  a  farmer's  son  into  a  world  of  power.  Possibly  it  is  the  many 
hours  every  day  which  are  spent  largely  away  from  his  fellows;  possibly  it  is  the  quiet 
of  the  farm  house  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  where  study  is  the  rule  and  sport  of 
any  kind  the  exception,  which  accentuates  the  situation  and  develops  the  individuality 
and  mental  growth.  At  any  rate  the  effect  is  there,  and  it  is  written  plainly  in  the  lives 
of  our  great  men  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  has  germinated  in  the  class  of  a  country-school  teacher.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  rural  schools.  I  have  faith  in  their  possibilities, 
and  the  question  of  equipment,  salaries,  and  organizations  is  determined  by  the  ever- 
present  supervision. 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION 

J.  W.  OLSEN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  MINNESOTA 

The  country  child  is  entitled  to  just  as  efficient  supervision  as  is  the  city  child.  At 
present  he  is  not  getting  it.  State  superintendents,  and  other  educational  authorities 
throughout  the  land,  generally  agree  that  school  work  in  our  cities  is  more  closely  and 
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more  ably  supervised  than  that  in  the  country.  Some  states  have  practically  no  rural 
superintendence.  In  most  places  the  imit  of  supervision  is  so  large  that  the  directing 
authority  cannot  give  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  local  school  officers,  the  time  and  atten- 
tion requisite  for  the  best  results. 

Nearly  all  rural  superintendents  are  paid  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pupils  under  their  charge  than  city  superintendents,  and  also  much  less  in  average  annual 
salaries.  Some  states  do  not  prescribe  educational  or  professional  qualifications  for  their 
country  superintendents  or  like  officers.  Most  states  elect  them  amid  the  turmoil  incident 
to  general  election  campaigns.  Even  where  educational  qualifications  are  prescribed  by 
law,  the  standard  is  usually  too  low.  Neither  written  law  nor  public  sentiment  demands 
for  our  rural  schools  the  scholarly  professional  oversight  that  is  making  possible  the  excel- 
lent work  in  our  dty  schools.  Without  train  dispatchers,  a  railroad  manned  by  employees 
of  the  utmost  intelligence  and  energy  would  be  unable  to  run  its  trains.  Teachers  cannot 
attain  the  highest  results  without  system,  order,  organization,  and  competent  superintend- 
ence. 

Outlying  rural  communities,  with  their  isolated  and  conservative  population,  that 
does  not  and  cannot  come  into  frequent  contact  with  the  most  helpful  intellectual  stimuli, 
are  even  more  in  need  of  trained,  scholarly,  inspiring,  sympathetic  superintendents,  than 
are  our  cities  with  their  aggregations  of  financial  and  intellectual  wealth,  with  their  skiUed 
teachers,  and  with  liberal,  broad-guaged  business  men  upon  their  boards  of  education. 
The  country  needs  the  active  leadership  of  experts  of  scholarship,  culture,  tact,  wisdom, 
energy,  consecrated  purpose,  and  business  ability  who  keep  pace  with  the  most  advanced 
educational  thought,  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  their  district,  and  intelli- 
gently meet  them;  who,  from  the  public  platform  ai^d  by  personal  influence,  can  arouse 
parents,  pupils,  officers,  and  teachers  to  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  and  responsibilities 
of  educating  for  twentieth-century  life.  In  order  to  secure  such,  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
them  living  wages,  and  all  legitimate  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty.  In  most  of  our  states  non-provision  for  the -payment  of  such  expenses 
places  a  premiiun  upon  inactivity.  Not  only  the  standard  of  wages  but  the  standard  of 
educational  and  professional  qualifications  must  be  raised. 

Rural  communities  must  offer,  not  only  larger  financial  inducement,  but  some  system 
of  appointment  or  election  that  insures  stability  of  tenure,  promotion  in  the  service,  and  ^uch 
removal  from  politics  as  will  permit  the  self-respecting  educator  of  scholarly  instincts  to 
be  elected  without  going  into  an  unbecoming  contest  with  wire-pulling  opponents.  In 
Dearly  all  of  the  northern  states,  outside  of  New  England,  a  candidate  for  the  county 
superintendency  must  go  thru  ward  caucuses,  county  conventions,  and  all  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  a  general  election,  and  under  this  system,  he  cannot  look  forward  to  pro- 
motion in  his  specialty.  After  three  or  four  years'  service,  when  his  experience  should 
make  him  really  valuable,  the  people  are  apt  to  insist,  "He  has  had  it  long  enough," 
and  "It  ought  to  be  passed  aroimd."  A  superintendent  in  a  smaller  town  who  estab- 
lishes a  reputation  for  efficiency  may  expect  a  call  to  a  larger  one  with  its  greater  responsi- 
bility and  larger  remuneration;  not  so,  a  county  superintendent. 

Our  coimtry  schools,  in  which  the  majority  must  receive  their  education,  have  been 
left  to  shamefully  underpaid  supervision  that  has  too  often  lacked  scholarship,  experience, 
culture,  and  intelligent  interest.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  rural  superintendency  fails 
to  attract  and  retain  our  best  educators.  If  city  superintendents  were  elected  at  ward 
primaries  from  resident  candidates  only,  during  party  contests;  if  the  salary  were  so 
inadequate  as  to  be  beggarly,  and  if  the  situation  offered  no  prospect  of  promotion,  our 
city  schools  today  would  not  have  at  their  head  the  best  men  of  the  country. 

Why  should  not  the  present  successful  s|ystem  of  choosing  city  superintendents  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools  ?  The  appointment  of  county  superintendents  by 
state  boards  of  education,  or  the  appointment  by  state  authority  of  coimty  boards  of 
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educatioDi  that  in  turn  appoint  rural  school  superintendents,  is  gienerally  satisfactory  where 
it  is  in  operation;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  legislatures  in  our  northern  states  will  look 
with  favor  upon  a  plan  to  remove  the  administration  of  their  school  affairs  so  far  from 
the  people  themselves.  Why  should  not  educational  boards  for  the  county,  or  other 
logical  unit  of  government,  be  created  to  select  county  superintendents  and  other  super- 
vising officers  in  the  same  way  as  city  boards  of  education  select  city  superintendents  ? 
Cities  go  into  the  open  markets  of  the  nation  to  secure  the  best  superintendents  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money  will  purchase,  regardless  of  parties  and  politics,  the  accident  of 
residence,  or  any  considerations  other  than  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  Affairs  of 
educational  administration  should  not  be  intrusted  to  county  commissioners,  county 
courts,  or  county  boards,  whose  duties  are  general,  and  whose  officers  are  not  elected  with 
special  reference  to  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Members  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  our  cities,  I  believe,  represent  higher  types  than  are  found,  as  a  rule  among  ward 
aldermen.  Members  of  county  boards  of  education,  or  their  equivalents,  should  be  elected 
or  appointed  because  of  their  high  character,  generous  public  spirit,  and  special  interest 
in  the  development  of  childhood  into  the  noblest  maturity.  May  we  not  hope  that,  should 
this  plan  become  general  it  will  induce  $ome  of  our  strongest  young  men  and  women  to 
place  themselves  in  special  training  for  this  responsible  service  ?  Why  should  not  the 
superintendent  of  a  smaller  county  have  the  same  opportimities  for  promotion  as  has  the 
superintendent  of  a  town  or  smaller  city  ?  Why  should  not  every  county  in  the  country 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  every  other  for  the  services  of  experts  in  rural  school 
supervision,  like  our  friends  O.  J.  Kern  and  Cap  £.  Miller  ? 

Not  only  would  the  plan  under  discussion  be  a  better  means  for  the  selecting  of 
rural  superintendents,  but  it  would,  after  their  selection,  tend  to  render  their  services  of 
more  value.  Accoim table  only  to  a  small  board  of  men,  chosen  because  of  their  interest 
in  educational  affairs,  a  county  superintendent  would  naturally  feel  more  independent 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  than  were  he  the  choice  of  a  himdred  or  more  politicians,  each 
of  whom  believes,  or  tries  to  make  him  believe,  that  he  owns  the  voters  of  his  precinct. 
Not  infrequently  a  county  superintendent  has  been  elected  by  a  very  small  plurality,  and 
it  is  severely  testing  frail  human  nature  to  expect  of  him  the  strength  of  character  necessary 
to  refuse  a  certificate  to  the  incompetent  daughter  of  a  politician,  who,  it  is  known,  con- 
trols a  larger  number  of  votes  than  composed  that  plurality  at  the  last  election. 

And  in  matters  relating  to  the  condemnation  of  unsuitable  schoolhouses,  the  forma- 
tion of  school  districts,  the  selection  of  textbooks,  may  we  not  look  for  more  honest  and 
independent  action  when  the  tenure  of  office  does  not  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  those 
who  are  seeking  their  petty  self-interests  and  are  unable  to  see  either  their  own  or  the 
public's  ultimate  good  ? 

Then,  too,  such  a  board,  we  might  confidently  anticipate,  would  prove  a  strong  moral 
support  to  the  county  superintendent  in  his  working  out  of  far-sighted  policies  for  the 
advancement  of  education,  which  necessitate  the  molding  of  public  opinion  in  their  behalf 
and  freedom  in  their  execution. 

We  can  hardly  expect  the  masses,  who  do  not  give  special  thought  to  problems  of 
school  administration,  to  demand  a  reform  that  is  in  many  places  apparently  so  g^reat  an 
innovation.  Public  sentiment,  within  and  without  our  legislative  halls,  must  be  framed 
by  you  and  me,  who  have  been  chosen  to  lead  in  those  movements  toward  something 
distinctly  better  and  more  helpful  for  the  boys  and  girls  that  will  be  enrolled  in  our  rural 
schoob  on  the  morrow. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  B.  Cousins,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Austin,  Tex. — ^Not  having  had  a 
copy  of  Superintendent  Olsen's  paper,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  me  to  prepare  a  written 
discussion  of  it.  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  reinforcing  a  few  points  of  the 
excellent  paper. 
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The  paper  maintainsi  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  one  dissents  from  the  position,  that 
every  county  of  sufficient  population — say  one  thousand  scholastics — should  have  a  county 
superintendent.  Or,  which  is  better,  each  township  in  the  populous  states  should  have 
a  township  superintendent.  The  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of  force,  scholarship, 
character,  and  special  fitness  for  his  work.  In  this  day  of  organization  no  other  business 
enterprise  of  half  the  importance  of  a  system  of  county  schoob  would  be  undertaken  without 
fiist  establishing  an  official  head.  No  city  or  town  attempts  to  run  its  schools  without 
a  sui>erintendent  or  supervising  principal.  The  public  mind  with  discouraging  but 
certain  progress  is  reaching  the  conclusion  that  county  schools  are  not  an  exception  to 
the  rule  that  is  universal,  that  every  business  of  whatever  nature  must  have  a  responsible 
head. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  salary  of  this  officer  should  be  such  as  to  command  capable  men. 
The  poor  pay  of  the  position  has  in  most  states  been  the  largest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
efficient  service.  Recently,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  matter  throughout  the 
country. 

There  is  some  debate  yet  as  to  the  manner  of  selecting  the  superintendent.  It  is 
maintained  in  some  quarters  that  he  should  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  the  best  way  to  select  him,  because  it  involves  the  expense 
of  a  campaign  and  not  infrequently  involves  the  schools  in  all  manner  of  political  broils. 
The  office  and  the  officer  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  evil  effects  and 
infiuenceis  of  partban  or  personal  politics,  and  should  be  put  on  a  professional  basis. 
It  is  maintained  in  other  quarters  that  the  county  superintendent  should  be  selected  by 
the  governor  or  by  the  state  superintendent,  or  by  a  county  board  thus  appointed.  This 
removes  the  office  too  far  from  the  people  and  inhibits  the  bond  of  mutual  dependence  and 
sympathy  which  should  obtain  between  the  people  and  the  officer.  He  should  be  elected 
by  a  county  board  which  is  selected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  importance  of  the  office  is  the  supreme  importance.  If  reforms  are  to  be  inaugur- 
ated or  general  improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the  country  schools  they  will  begin  and 
end  in  the  county  superintendent's  office,  in  so  far  as  these  reach  any  given  county.  He 
is  the  only  man  that  can  attack  the  problems  of  longer  terms,  better  houses,  better  salaries, 
consolidation  of  schools,  or  indeed  any  other  problem  of  general  interest  in  the  coimties, 
free  from  the  charge  of  ulterior  and  selfish  motives.  This  office  is  not  inferior  in  importance 
to  any  other  office  in  the  counties  in  possibilities  for  good  to  all  the  people.  In  due  time 
this  fact  will  be  generally  recognized. 

C.  J.  Baxter,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  New  Jersey. — County  super- 
intendents should  never  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  In  New  Jersey  they  are  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Each  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000.00  per  annum  from 
the  state  and  an  allowance  of  $350.00  from  the  county  for  traveling  expenses.  Only 
those  who  have  had  extended  experience  in  educational  work  and  who  hold  state  certi- 
ficates are  eligible  to  appointment.  Each  is  required  to  formulate  a  coimty  course  of 
study  that  will  receive  the  approval  of  the  state  superintendent.  To  make  it  practicable 
to  carry  out  such  course  and  complete  our  S3rstem  of  supervision,  township  supervising 
principals  are  appointed.  The  state  appropriates  $600  toward  the  salary  of  each  super- 
vising principal.  To  insure  sanitary  school  accommodations  all  plans  and  specifications 
for  school  buildings  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  state  architect,  before  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  such  buildings  can  be  awarded. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL 

M.  BATES  STEPHENS,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION,  ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  between  Superintendent  Miller  and  myself 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  program  was  brief,  but  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  he 
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laid  more  emphasis  on  his  decision  that  this  paper  should  be  about  fifteen  minutes  than  ahout 
a  course  of  study  for  the  district  school.  Deference  shall  be  shown  his  good  judgment  by 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  within  the  limit.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  splendid 
little  state  of  West  Virginia,  one  of  Maryland's  nearest  neighbors  and  her  most  beloved 
sbter  state,  it  is  as  impossible  to  deal  with  this  question  comprehensively  in  fifteen  minutes, 
as  it  is  to  put  a  gallon  of  water  in  a  pint  bottle.  I  am  persuaded  it  was  meant  that  this 
paper  should  do  nothing  more  than  make  a  few  observations  regarding  the  curriculum  for 
the  rural  school,  and  nothing  more  will  be  attempted. 

During  the  past  decade,  many  of  us  believed  we  saw  a  solution  of  the  rural-school 
problem  through  the  plan  of  consolidation,  and  had  hoped  that  its  inauguration  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  one-teacher  school.  As  late  as  five  years  ago,  I  would  not  have 
yielded  to  anyone  the  privilege  of  seeing  larger  possibilities  in  consolidated  or  central 
schools,  where  all  pupils  could  enjoy  equal  educational  facilities,  than  1  did.  This  vision 
of  the  new  school  was  so  full  of  glamor  that  the  district  school  and  its  perplexing  problems 
faded  from  the  scene.  Some  apprehension  is  now  felt  lest  what  was  taken  to  be  a  vision 
was,  in  reality,  a  nightmare. 

There  must  be  some  reasons  why  school  consolidation  has  not  made  the  headway 
which  its  seeming  merits  would  warrant,  and  when  we  look  around  we  find  some  of  them. 
A  weak  point  in  the  scheme  is  that  absence  of  a  satisfactory  plan  to  collect  the  various 
pupils  in  llie  wagon  for  transportation.  We  have  not  been  able,  in  the  efforts  made  in 
Maryland  looking  to  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  schools,  to  meet  this' objection  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  There  is  also  a  tremendous  sentiment  in  every  community  in  favor 
of  retaining  its  schoolhouse  as  a  center  of  community  interest  and  life.  For  generations 
to  come,  at  least  in  my  state,  there  will  be  no  general  consolidation  of  schools.  It  will 
be  in  spots,  and  these  spots  will  include  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  district  schools. 

Nothing  is  intended  to  be  said  in  this  digression  from  the  subject,  tending  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  honest  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  the  direction  of  school  consoli- 
dation, or  to  minimize  the  immense  advantages  which  come  to  pupils  in  such  schools  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  one-teacher  school;  but  I  really  feel  there  are  also  advantages 
to  the  pupil  of  the  district  school,  which  are  to  some  extent  lost  when  he  enters  a  school 
where  there  is  a  different  teacher  for  each  grade.  This  can  be  made  clearer  if  you  will 
tell  me  why  it  is  that  in  our  cities  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  leading  business  men, 
bankers,  and  lawyers  were  raised  in  the  country  and  were  educated  in  the  rural  school. 
What  they  seemed  to  miss  in  a  division  of  instruction  among  several  teachers,  they  appear 
to  have  more  than  made  up  in  some  other  way.  They  have  been  more  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  business  pursuits  than  the  more  educationally  favored  city  individual.  The 
type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  developed  in  the  country  district  and  its  school  seems 
to  be  more  independent  than  we  find  in  any  other  environment. 

Michael  Angelo  saw  in  the  rough  marble  a  beautiful  figure  incarcerated  within  its 
walls,  which  only  needed  his  master  mind  and  artistic  touch  to  set  free.  He  entered  upon 
his  work  with  a  definite  conception  of  what  the  finished  product  should  be,  and  he  did  not 
entrust  to  another  the  task  of  transforming  the  shapeless  mass  into  an  expression  of  the 
conception  which  was  in  his  mind.  For  the  reason  that  the  teacher  is  the  most  vital  dement 
in  the  school  system  and  is  the  architect  and  builder  of  the  child's  mental  and  moral 
structure,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  developing  process  is  subject  to  fewer  jars,  and  that 
consequently  the  product  will  be  of  a  higher  t)rpe  where  there  are  fewest  changes  in  instruc- 
tors ?  There  is  an  advantage  of  greater  importance  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose  where  the 
same  teacher  can  follow  and  work  with  the  child  from  the  period  of  crude  material  until 
that  pupil  becomes  an  expression  of  what  the  school  can  do  to  prepare  him  for  complete 
living. 

This  apparent  digression  has  been  made  not  to  enter  the  domain  of  any  other  dis- 
cussion but  to  give  expression  to  an  opinion  that  the  district  school  still  lives,  and,  from 
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present  indications  it  would  seem  that  the  number  will  not  be  reduced  to  any  great  extent. 
We  must  continue  to  provide  for  their  needs  and  to  make  them  equal  to  the  demands  which 
the  community  may  impose. 

1.  The  course  of  study  for  the  district  school,  where  there  is  but  one  teacher,  should 
be  different  from  the  one  used  in  town  or  city  schools.  While  the  integrity  of  the  grades 
should  not  be  wholly  destroyed,  the  grading  should  be  flexible;  and  there  must  be  com- 
bination, correlation,  and  alteration  in  order  to  reduce  the  recitation  periods  to  a  reasonable 
number.  Close  grading  in  the  rural  school  has  multiplied  the  recitation  periods  to  such 
an  extent  that  but  a  few  minutes  can  be  given  to  each.  A  little  bite  here  and  there,  with 
no  time  to  assimilate,  has  given  ground  for  the  charge  that  school  work  lacks  thoroughness, 
and  there  is  much  force  in  the  criticism.  To  be  able  to  think  quickly  and  accurately  and 
to  act  honestly  and  courageously  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  made  of  American  citizen- 
ship, and  consequently  is  the  principal  demand  in  school  work.  A  rural  school  program 
which  provides  for  thirty  or  more  recitation  periods  gives  so  little  time  for  each  lesson  that 
nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  test  the  memory,  and  this  tends  to  reduce  the  bulk  of 
school  work  to  a  memory"  plane.  The  period  for  the  recitation  must  be  made  longer 
and  this  cannot  be  done  unless  we  ph>vide  fewer  recitations. 

2.  What  should  be  the  extent  and  the  content  of  a  course  of  study  for  district  schools  ? 
This  question  suggests  a  funny  interview  between  the  late  President  Lincoln  and  one  of 
his  callers  at  the  White  House.  The  stranger  facetiously  asked:  "Mr.  President,  how 
long  should  a  man's  legs  be  ?"  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  given  the  matter  but  little 
consideration,  but  on  slight  reflection,  he  thought  they  ought  to  reach  from  the  body  to 
the  ground.  Any  course  of  study  must  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  pupil,  who  needs  to 
know,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  world,  which  is  his  field  of  knowledge,  on  the  other.  The 
child  m\ist  know  the  world  in  all  its  phases  in  order  to  have  the  fullest  dominion  and 
become  lord  of  what  he  surveys.  This  earth  is  his  home  and  he  must  become  acquainted 
with  its  civilization  that  he  may  fit  into  its  conditions  with  the  least  friction.  We  are 
told  that  there  are  five  distinct  phases  of  knowledge,  viz.:  (i)  human  thought;  (2)  mathe- 
matical relations;  (3)  natural  phenomena;  (4)  human  action,  and  (5)  ethical  and  aesthe- 
tic qualities.  Any  course  of  study,  whether  limited  or  otherwise,  must  keep  in  mind  these 
phases  in  order  that  our  instruction  may  reach  and  develop  each.  We  see  how  the  co- 
ordinate grouping  is  made  to  correspond  to  these  phases  and  how  school  subjects  are  classi- 
fied under  these  five  groups  in  such  a  way  as  will  make  the  quickest  and  most  effectual 
device  for  mastering  the  world's  knowledge. 

Dr.  Payne,  in  his  excellent  book  recently  published.  Public  EUmefUary-School  Curric- 
ulaf  makes  this  statement:  "The  school  is  fundamentally  a  social  institution  set  up 
by  society  for  its  own  protection,  i.  e.,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  of  its  experience  and 
ideals.  It  is,  in  short,  the  function  of  the  school  to  adjust  or  relate  the  individuals  of  the 
social  group  to  the  social  whole,  of  which  they  are  parts.  In  this  fact,  we  find  the  controlling 
standard  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  in  education.  Briefly  stated,  this  principle 
is  that  the.  needs  of  society  should  determine  the  selections  of  the  subjects  and  topics  of 
study  in  the  elementary  school.  These  needs  are  discovered  by  observing  the  activities 
of  society.  What  the  adult  group  is  doing  and  thinking  in  life  the  child  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood have  to  do  and  think.  Therefore,  if  society  controls  the  school,  it  should  mould  the 
curriculum." 

Formal  studies  and  abstract  work  have  enjoyed  too  much  prominence  in  our  instruc- 
tion. The  normal  child  must  do  something.  He  must  not  only  have  something  to  think 
about  in  the  realm  of  abstraction,  but  he  must  have  something  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  the 
concrete.  This  explains  why  the  percentage  of  time  given  to  formal  studies  has  greatly 
decreased  and  that  given  to  content  studies  increased,  proportionately,  during  the  past 
decade. 

If  we  define  content  studies  as  those  which  lead  more  directly  to  an  insight  into  the 
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structure  of  society,  we  will  find  that  the  curricula  of  some  of  our  European  countries  are 
given  over  to  such  studies  to  the  extent  of  more  than  65  per  cent.  Only  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  manual  training  been  included  in  school  instruction  in  the  American 
schools.  When  we  combine  with  manual  training  the  related  subjects  of  drawing  and 
construction  work,  the  schools  of  New  York  City  devote  to  this  more  than  15  per  cent, 
of  the  recitation  time.  Then  there  are  other  new  subjects,  among  which  must  be  included 
in  any  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools,  nature-study,  elementary  science,  civics, 
and  English.  While  these  studies  have  been  added,  we  seem  to  have  lost  no  reverence 
for  the  formal  studies,  because  none  have  been  omitted. 

3.  In  the  American  schools  we  are  still  giving  about  60  per  cent,  of  our  time  to  what 
we  may  appropriately  call  the  three  R's;  but  the  emphasis  today,  in  our  teaching,  is  upon 
the  content  or  concrete,  as  distinguished  from  formal  or  abstract  studies.  I  find  there 
is  much  more  said  in  the  course  of  study  and  in  educational  meetings  about  the  importance 
of  the  content  studies  than  is  done  by  the  average  teacher  in  the  schoolroom.  Not  many 
school  buildings  are  arranged  so  that  instruction  in  this  class  of  studies  b  easy.  Professor 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University  is  right  when  he  insists  that  in  every  school  building  there 
should  be  at  least  two  good-sized  rooms — one  for  the  formal  study  work,  such  as  we  now 
have,  and  another  room,  which  should  be  a  veritable  workshop,  for  manual  and  industrial 
training,  natiire-study,  drawing,  construction  work,  and  experimental  science.  If  the 
school  is  to  attach  the  pupil  to  the  commimity  and  provide  for  the  "sociological  and  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  human  life,"  it  must  surround  itself  with  those  adjuncts  which  are  neces- 
sary to  engraft  such  an  education.  The  country  school  needs  this  content  element  of  the 
course  more  than  ever  before..  Very  many  of  the  occupations,  where  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  trades  and  vocations  could  be  learned  and  some  manual  dexterity  acquired, 
have  faded  from  community  life  and  have  been  absorbed  by  industrial  combinations. 
Nothing  has  come  to  take  their  place;  hence  the  school  must  provide  for  that  instruction, 
which,  in  the  good  old  days,  was  provided  out  of  school.  At  a  small  additional  cost  the 
"workshop  room"  may  be  included  in  the  school  plant. 

4.  There  should  be  such  a  combination,  correlation,  and  alternation  of  subjects  in 
the  district  school  as  will  reduce  the  number  of  recitation  periods  to  twenty.  There  are 
many  helpful  suggestions  in  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White's  three-group  program  published  in 
his  book  on  school  management.  The  plan,  in  its^tirety,  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion, although  some  of  the  combinations  seem  inexpedient.  The  integrity  of  the  grades 
may  be  somewhat  better  regarded,  as  there  should  be  separate  reading  and  spelling  classes 
for  each  grade,  to  and  including  the  fourth;  and  the  arithmetic  may  also  continue  as  a 
grade  study.  A  little  pamphlet,  published  for  the  consideration  of  the  Maryland  teachers, 
contains  a  program  of  recitations  based  on  Mr.  White's  three-group  plan,  and  should 
anyone  here  care  to  look  over  the  details  of  that  schedule,  a  copy  may  be  found  on  Superin- 
tendent Miller's  desk.  It  has  not  been  made  the  course  for  our  country  school  yet,  but 
every  teacher  in  our  state  is  or  should  be  examining  it,  so  as  to  endorse  or  criticize  it  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  object  in  view  is  to  provide  a  minimum  sacrifice  of  the  pupil's  individuality 
and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  sequence  and  co-ordination  of  school  subjects  to  the 
end  that  all  the  activities  may  be  more  or  less  regarded. 

5.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  Herbartian  idea  of  native  interest  and  self -activity  as  the 
primary  principle  in  education,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  depends  rather  on  the  self- 
activity  of  the  teacher.  The  country  schools  need  the  best  elementary  teachers  and  their 
salary  ought  to  be  the  highest. 

One  mild  criticism  on  the  teacher.  There  has  been  very  little  study  by  teachers  of 
educational  theory,  because  they  have  been  absorbed  in  practice  work.  As  has  been 
said,  the  course  of  study  is  a  prescription  for  the  child's  needs.  It  was  prescribed  by  our 
most  learned  doctors  of  pedagogy.     It  represents  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  best 
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teachers  of  all  ages,  and  it  comes  to  us  as  a  sort  of  an  abridged  edition  of  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  education.  But  that  history  has  no  life  nor  its  philosophy  any  meaning  if 
we  cannot  hold  it  up  to  the  mind's  eye,  see  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  understand  the  reasons 
which  led  to  its  adoption.  Rural-school  teaching  will  make  distinct  gains  when  all  teachers 
know  what  the  course  of  study  is  and  what  it  is  meant  to  accomplish. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

ARTHUR  H.  CHAMBERLAIN,  DEAN  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  THROOP  POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  of  late,  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  city,  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  country  school.  There  is  a  conviction  abroad  that  the  good  things  in 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  city,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  and  just  that  the  country  boy 
and  girl  be  given  a  chance  at  the  educational  grab-bag  and  an  opportimity  to  share  in  the 
mental  wealth  handed  out  from  the  urban  schoolhouse.  To  one  acquainted  with  the 
ups  and  downs,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  both  country  and  city  schools,  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  belief  just  mentioned  seems  to  be  found  in  the  foreign  missionary  field.  We  grow 
enthusiastic  when  we  consider  the  work  done  for  the  glory  of  God  by  our  own  self-sacri- 
ficing, unselfish  men  and  women  in  distant  lands,  and  then;  as  we  turn  a  comer  of  the  street, 
we  are  shocked  by  coming  face  to  face  with  a  condition  or  circumstance  of  which  there 
are  thousands  similar  in  every  city.  For  a  moment  at  least  we  are  convinced  that  all  our 
time,  energy,  money,  intellect,  and  love  are  needed  at  home  to  assist  in  cleaning  up  our 
own  back  yards.  The  grass  in  the  other  fellow's  pasture  always  appears  greener  and 
sweeter  than  that  in  our  own. 

Perhaps  the  advantages  the  country  child  enjoys  make  his  school  life  fully  as  enviable 
as  that  of  the  city  boy  and  girl.  In  any  event  there  is  sufficient  need  of  improvement  all 
along  the  line. 

Our  topic,  "Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools,"  might  well  be  amplified  to  read, 
"How  May  the  Rural  School  Be  Made  More  Efficient  ?";  in  other  words,  how  may  new 
life  be  injected  into  the  schools  of  the  rural  communities,  so  as  to  induce  the  pupils  to  remain 
for  a  longer  period;  and  not  only  to  remain  longer,  but  to  have  offered  them  work  more 
real,  less  artificial  than  now,  and  that  shall  fit  the  students  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
problems  of  the  rural  community,  and  create  in  them  dispositions  less  dissatisfied  with 
country  ways  and  less  willing  to  leave  the  seeming  dead  level  of  life  on  the  farm  for  the 
fuss  and  feathers  of  city  existence  ? 

In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  cannot  presume  to  discuss,  were  such  discussion 
necessary  here,  even  a  portion  of  the  great  questions  and  issues  involved.  The  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  rural  schools,  the  kinds  and  forms  of  activity 
desirable,  whether  boys  and  girls  should  receive,  each  the  same  kind  of  instruction,  the 
reasons  such  work  is  not  more  universally  found  to  exist,  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  processes,  how  to  obtain  teachers  possessed  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  sufficiently  skilled  to  carry  the  work  successfully,  how  to  create 
public  sentiment  and  to  raise  public  funds,  whether  the  pupil  or  the  school  shall  furnish 
the  tools  and  materials  necessary  to  the  work,  whether  the  trade  or  utilitarian  idea  upon 
the  one  hand  or  the  so-called  educational  or  formative  phase  upon  the  other  shall  be  given 
place,  these  are  suggestive  of  the  matters  to  be  considered  in  such  a  discussion  as  the  one 
before  us. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  free  to  join  my  voice  with  others  in  insisting  that  manual  training 
was  not  demanded  by  the  country  child.  His  out-of-door  life  gave  him  the  physical  exer- 
cise so  essential  to  his  best  development;  plain,  wholesome  food  and  pure  air  and  water 
contributed  to  his  needs  in  this  direction;  the  common  household  duties  in  which  the  girls 
had  a  part  and  the  tasks  upon  the  farm  and  the  working  with  tools  and  machines  under- 
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taken  and  shared  by  the  boys — these,  we  insisted,  gave  to  the  country  child  that  necessary 
training  called  manual  in  character,  that  came  to  the  city  boy  or  girl  only  through  super- 
ficial means  or  was  embodied  in  manual-training  courses.  The  common  argument  as 
against  this  latter  view,  however,  is  that  the  work  in  rural  commimities,  while  healthful 
and  of  great  value,  is  not  directed,  lacks  in  scientific  treatment,  accuracy,  and  unity;  in 
short,  is  haphazard. 

Again  I  found  my  views  dovetailed  with  those  of  the  multitude  in  insisting  that  what 
was  "sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander."  If  a  given  line  of  industrial  work 
met  the  needs  of  the  boys,  it  would,  perforce,  prove  just  as  beneficial  for  the  girb.  This 
argument,  if  legitimate,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  country  and  city  child  alike.  We 
are  now  sure,  however,  that  this  philosophy  was  not  even  good  theory.  Elach  environ- 
ment demands  a  treatment  and  interpretation  distinctly  different  from  that  given  else- 
where. Not  only  must  differentiation  begin  early,  boys  to  be  treated  as  boj^  and  girls 
as  girls,  but  the  problems  of  the  country  being  widely  diverse  from  those  of  the  town, 
the  work  must  be  different  even  though  the  principles  are  the  same.  And  finally,  each 
boy  being  cut  on  his  own  bias,  the  needs,  abilities,  and  desires  of  each  are  not  to  be  ignored. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  each  school  in  a  rural  community  should  offer 
instruction  in  industrial  education,  including  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  house- 
hold  economy  for  girls;  agriculture  and  tool  practice  for  boys,  and  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  applied  design  and  of  color  and  harmony  in  flower  cultivation  and 
garden  making  for  all.  But  how  can  all  this  be  done;  where  are  the  teachers  who  can 
instruct  in  the  work;  and  do  the  rural  communities  desire  such  a  plan  ? 

After  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  rural  California  (and 
the  locality,  in  this  particular,  is  quite  typical  of  that  in  any  section  of  the  country)  the 
findings  of  a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  are  most  noteworthy  and  suggestive. 
It  would  appear  that  it  is  lack  of  favorable  sentiment  rather  than  scarcity  of  funds  that 
has  in  most  places  deterred  the  introduction  of  such  work.  The  rural  folk,  keen,  anal3rtic 
and  practical,  and  ofttimes  well  read,  fail  to  see  in  the  results  achieved  in  schools  where 
manual  training  is  given,  satisfactory  reasons  for  its  introduction  into  the  rural  schools. 
Naturally  enough,  investigation  by  committee  or  school  board  is  carried  on  in  the  town  or 
city.  Here  they  observe  practices  that  are  restricted  and  unreal.  Most  of  the  articles 
made  have  no  apparent  value  or  use.  The  work  is  shilly-shally  and  bric-a-brac.  Too 
much  fine,  delicate  construction,  they  find,  with  the  main  emphasis  upon  technique  and 
finish  and  too  little  attention  to  strength  and  character  of  construction  and  to  thought 
values.  They  can  see  no  bridge  between  the  industrial  work  done  and  the  probable 
field  of  activity  in  the  life  of  the  future  citizen.  The  reach,  if  there  be  one,  is  too  great, 
and  they  say,  "The  game  is  not  worth  the  candle;"  the  time  and  money  could  better  be 
spent  in  other  lines  of  work.  Of  course  the  view-point  here  may  be  cloudy  as  these  people 
are  looking  upon  work  presumed  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  city  boy.  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief,  however,  that  there  is  reason  for  their  dissatisfaction,  and  so  long  as  the 
industrial  training  offered  in  the  majority  of  city  schools  is  of  the  present  character,  the 
rural  communities  will  find  it  rather  an  argument  against  the  introduction  of  courses  in 
their  schoob. 

There  are  scores  of  rural  schoob  where  industrial  training  in  some  of  its  phases  would 
long  ere  thb  have  been  introduced,  had  sentiment  been  favorable.  The  financial  sioe 
can,  in  most  instances,  be  easily  satisHed.  The  people  must  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  instruction  offered  in  industrial  Hnes.  Such  instruction  must  appeal  to  them  from 
the  utilitarian  side.  While  the  trade  school  is  not  needed  in  thb  connection,  nor  is  trade 
instruction  demanded,  the  work  should  always  be  eminently  practical,  that  b,  useful. 
In  the  country,  in  industrial  training,  we  should  "never  work  contrary  to  trade  practice," 
sajrs  one  who  has  studied  the  question  thoroughly.  Whatever  tool  is  used  should  be  a 
tool  the  tradesman  would  use  for  a  like  purpose.  Special  or  miniature  toob  should  have 
no  place.    The  method  of  procedure  employed  should  also  be  that  of  the  man  of  the 
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trade,  while  the  material  upon  which  the  students  work  should  be  such  as  an  expert  would 
select  in  the  world  of  activity.  In  other  words,  the  boys  and  girls  should,  by  reason  of  the 
industrial  training  carried  on  at  school,  have  nothing  to  unlearn  when  they  face  the  search- 
light of  actual  living. 

In  a  study  of  literatime  in  the  school  only  the  best  is  chosen,  that  which  in  style,  com- 
position, force,  and  power  to  instruct  and  uplift  is  pre-eminently  sup>erior.  That  which 
in  mature  years  will  appeal  to  the  individual  as  literature  is  studied  as  such  in  the  school. 
So  it  should  be  with  the  industrial  forms  of  work — its  tools,  its  methods,  its  materials,  its 
output.  A  process  is  not  necessarily  lacking  in  educational  value  simply  because  it  pos- 
sesses commercial  worth  and  is  made  after  the  shop  pattern  or  is  given  the  handling  of 
the  craftsman.  Depend  upon  it,  those  who  work  day  by  day  at  a  given  process  or  along 
a  given  industrial  or  technical  line  are,  broadly  speaking,  using  the  most  economic  methods, 
the  most  desirable  toob,  the  most  satisfactory  materials.  To  be  sure  the  educational 
principle  should  be  applied  in  the  school,  but  always  in  the  light  of  the  practice  of  the 
tradesman. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  question.  A  false  standard  is  often  placed  by 
the  parent  of  the  country  child.  "I  had  to  work  for  a  living  when  I  was  a  boy,"  is  the 
popular  cry;  "I  had  no  schooling,  and  I  want  my  son  to  have  better  things  and  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  an  education."  Since  most  of  those  who  have  had  to  work  for  a  living 
on  the  farm  did  not  study  Greek  or  Latin,  the  assumption  is  that  to  be  educated  one  must 
be  learned,  and  that  such  learning  consists  in  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin.  It 
should  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  fallacy  of  such  a  view  or  to  point  the  necessity  for 
all  boys,  sons  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  being  on  speaking  terms  with  the  industrial  world 
through  the  industrial  processes. 

The  work  of  such  men  as  Stetson,  of  Maine,  Bayliss  and  Kern,  of  Illinois,  Harvey, 
of  Wisconsin,  Miller,  of  Iowa,  Hartranft,  formerly  of  Washington,  and  Robertson,  of 
Canada,  and  many  others,  has  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  the  value  of  industrial 
training  in  the  rural  school,  and  they  have  blazed  some  of  the  lines  along  which  such 
training  should  be  directed.  Instead  of  cutting  out  a  comer  lot  300  x  200  feet  at  a  con- 
venient crossroads,  planting  the  schoolhouse  in  the  center,  and  artistically  filling  the  space 
left  with  a  green  pump  and  fuel,  and  outhouses  at  th'e  several  comers,  leaving  scarcely 
sufficient  room  for  a  game  of  "anti-over"  or  "three  old  cat,"  two  acres  or  three  or  five 
or  eight  should  be  had  where  land  is  cheap.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  experimental 
and  practical  agriculture,  not  of  the  play  garden  type.  The  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  floweiB  can  also  receive  attention.  This  will  necessitate  the  securing  of  the  services 
of  some  boy  who  will  care  for  the  gardens  through  the  summer  months. 

If  the  school  has  a  basement  it  can  be  used  as  a  shop.  If  thoroughly  drained  and 
cemented  a  kitchen  may  be  located  here.  In  new  buildings  provision  should  be  made 
for  additional  room,  and  in  districts  where  no  space  in  the  present  house  is  available,  a 
small  addition  may  be  constructed  or  a  separate  building  erected,  well  lighted,  and  weather- 
proof. Such  a  building,  if  used  for  shop  purposes,  may  be  made  with  sides  that  can  be 
raised,  so  that  in  fine  weather  the  pupils  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  working  out  of 
doors. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  in  the  rural  school  it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  educate 
the  taxpayers  to  the  value  of  making  things  that  have  no  utility  and  such  as  possess  no 
beauty,  nor  intrinsic  worth.  We  must  proceed  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  values  as 
held  by  the  community  members.  There  are  schools  where  the  course  of  study  in  manual 
training  is  on  such  a  scientific  and  pedagogic  basis  and  so  educational  in  its  applications, 
that  should  a  boy  bring  from  home  a  hammer  that  he  desires  to  rehandle,  he  will  be  allowed 
this  mark  of  privilege  only  as  he  completes  successfully  a  definite  model  or  exercise  in  a 
prescribed  series.  The  procedure  should  be  directly  reversed.  The  handlmg  of  an  ax 
or  hammer,  the  mending  of  a  window  sash,  the  rehanging  of  a  door,  the  doweling  of  an 
umbrella  handle,  the  glueing  of  a  picture  frame,  the  splicing  of  a  plow  beam  or  the  mend- 
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ing  of  a  box,  the  making  of  pieces  of  furniture  such  as  tables,  tabourettes,  chairs,  stools, 
benches,  cupboards,  cabinets,  boxes,  book  cases — this  is  the  type  of  work  that  should 
have  first  place,  and  prescribed  courses  of  study  should  be  brought  forward  only  in  emer- 
gency cases. 

But  where  can  competent  teachers  be  found?  One  school  board  makes  the  bold 
statement  that  the  less  the  man  knows  of  the  subject  the  better  teacher  he  is,  for  under 
such  conditions  the  boys  do  their  own  work.  The  expert  is  too  prone  to  rob  the  boy  of 
the  benefits  he  should  receive,  by  himself  performing  the  diflScult  details,  the  excuse  for 
so  doing  being  that  more  ground  is  thus  covered  and  a  better  showing  made.  Whether  or 
not  the  argument  of  this  school  board  is  germane,  in  manual  training  as  elsewhere  in  edu- 
cation, common-sense  is  the  first  essential.  If  the  country  school  is  taught  by  a  woman, 
then  is  the  problem  of  the  instruction  of  boys  complicated,  for  it  is  neither  natural  nor 
desirable  that  boys  in  seventh  or  eighth  grades  and  above  be  taught  the  industrial  processes 
at  the  hands  of  a  woman. 

The  same  objections  advanced  against  the  teaching  of  industrial  training  to  boys 
in  rural  schools  is  likewise  made  as  to  the  work  suitable  for  girls.  Many  mothers  have 
small  favor  for  domestic  economy  in  the  school.  This,  they  claim,  can  be  learned  at 
home.  Here  a^ain  popular  sentiment  must  be  aroused.  While  the  processes  must 
proceed  along  educational  fines,  the  industrial  spirit  or  commercial  handling  must  be 
present.  If  the  mothers  are  to  be  educated  to  the  appreciation  of  certain  economic  and 
scientific  points  of  view  it  must  be  by  beginning  with  processes  they  understand,  with 
methods  they  can  appreciate,  and  with  equipment  and  utensils  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
If  it  be  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  tools  they  possess  can  be  used  to  better  advantage, 
they  will  not  be  long  in  acquiring  new  methods.  Much  can  be  taught  at  home  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  here  why  industrial  occupations,  including  sewing,  cooking,  and 
allied  subjects,  cannot  be  fully  or  adequately  thus  taught.  Such  economic  and  sociological 
questions  are  involved  as  seem  to  be  a  barrier  to  home  teaching,  although  the  value  of 
home  instruction  is  unquestioned. 

Work  for  girls  should  include  not  only  sewing  and  cooking  in  their  narrow  aspects, 
but  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods,  simple  analyses,  marketing  in  its  economic  phases, 
heat,  light,  ventilation,  house  sanitation,  plumbing,  and  disinfectants;  proper  methods 
of  sweeping,  dusting,  laundry,  and  care  of  the  home;  hygiene,  nursing,  and  emergency 
aid;  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and  business  forms,  domestic  architecture  and  planning 
of  the  house  and  grounds;  gardening  and  tree  and  floral  culture  and  much  more  that  in 
the  Swiss  schools  is  included  under  the  term  "female  handwork,"  and  which  is  both  prac- 
tical and  cultural. 

But  work  for  girls  must  be  considered  from  another  than  the  sentimental  point  of 
view.  The  argument  has  been  that  since  boys  have  manual  training,  we  must  conse- 
quently provide  some  work  with  which  the  girls  may  "occupy  their  time"  during  such 
periods.     This  argument  is  no  argument  at  all. 

The  time  has  passed  when  any  thinking  man  or  woman  will  advocate  the  same  kind 
or  type  of  work  for  girls  and  boys  alike.  In  the  early  years  all  may  engage  in  like  occupa- 
tions, but  differentiation  should  not  be  long  delayed,  and  processes  suitable  to  the  apti- 
tudes, desires,  and  actual  needs  of  girls  shouldi  be  offered  and  reqmred.  In  the  ungraded 
rural  schools  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  as  neither  time,  equipment,  nor  space  may 
permit  a  great  variety  of  work  for  girls  of  various  ages  and  abilities. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done.  A  teacher  in  a  country  locality 
persuaded  his  board  to  purchase  benches  and  tools  for  his  older  boys,  and  so  much  money 
was  spent  that  I  characterized  the  policy  as  extravagant.  This  teacher  had  only  a  pick- 
up knowledge  of  tool  handling  but  understood  boys,  and  as  the  older  boys  were  leaving 
the  school,  he  made  his  appeal  on  the  basis  of  keeping  them  in  school  for  a  longer  period. 
Note  extracts  from  a  recent  letter.  "I  thought,"  he  says,  "you  would  be  interested  in 
the  turn  affairs  have  taken  in  our  work  here.    I  thought  our  equipment — ^tools,  benches* 
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etc. — quite  good  enough  for  any  one.  '  Several  of  the  bo]rs  decided  they  wanted  better 
benches — they  wanted  to  own  the  benches  they  worked  on  and  the  tools  they  worked  with. 
Accordingly  two  have  completed  benches  of  their  own  and  will  soon  buy  tools.  Two 
others  axe  drawing  plans  for  benches  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  make  them.  They  are 
putting  on  rapid-acting  vises  and  tail  screws.  I  became  alarmed,  fearing  all  were  intend- 
ing to  turn  themselves  wholly  to  woodworking.  But  one  boy  assured  me  that  he  regarded 
it  merely  as  'an  intelligent  form  of  recreation^'  and  while  he  expects  to  study  law  sa3rs  he 
will  always  have  his  bench  and  tools  at  home. 

"One  matter  I  wish  to  have  you  take  up  for  consideration.  I  cannot  teach  sewing 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  am  very  anxious  to  formulate  a  course  in  manual  training 
that  is  adapted  to  girls.  I  can  use  some  work  in  wood  carving,  free  hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  but  I  think  there  might  be  something  in  the  way  of  constructive  work.'  I  have 
wondered  whether  there  might  not  be  a  course  where  the  materials  used  would  be  paper, 
cardboard,  etc.,  combined  with  fabrics  and  trinmiings.  I  think  perhaps  our  present 
line  of  work  a  little  heavy  for  the  average  girl,  but  feel  that  some  work  where  the  student 
actually  creates  something  that  answers  a  need,  ministers  to  a  want,  or  serves  a  useful 
purpose,  is  almost  a  necessity  in  the  education  of  a  child. 

"I  have  been  pleased  if  not  flattered  recently  to  note  that  several  leading  men  in  the 
East  are  advocating  the  very  plan  I  am  following,  and  poking  fun  at  the  idea  of  making 
models  of  nothing  and  joints  just  for  the  sake  of  joints.  If  you  know  of  a  course  for  the 
purpose  I  have  suggested  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  information  concerning  it. 
I  would  be  willing  to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  during  the  next  summer  vacation 
to  equip  myself  for  work  of  that  kind." 

This  is  the  spirit  that  will  win  in  this  matter  of  industrial  education.  But  in  the  rural 
school  it  must  be  considered  rationally.  It  must  not  be  deadened  by  being  handled  by  a 
non-appreciative  teacher  who  knows  nothing  of  its  content;  it  must  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
an  enthusiast  who  rushes  away  to  make  tradesmen  or  seamstresses  or  professional  cooks; 
it  must  be  placed  on  a  true  commercial  basis  and  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practices  of  the  craftsman.  It  must  always  be  considered  in  the  light  of  relative  values 
and  dictated  in  the  terms  of  common  sense. 


THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

O.  J.  KERN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WINNEBAGO  CX)X7NTY  SCHOOLS,  ROCKPORD,  ILL. 

The  time  limitation  of  fifteen  minutes  for  papers  on  the  various  phases  of  the 
betterment  of  the  country  school  will  not  permit  of  any  extended  treatment.  The  country- 
school  problem  is  the  most  important  educational  problem  of  the  hour.  The  welfare  of 
this  most  distinctively  American  institution  affects  more  people,  directly  and  indirectly, 
than  the  educational  systems  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Certain  it  is  that  any  one  of  the 
topics  to  be  considered  this  afternoon  by  the  various  leaders  could  consume  the  entire 
afternoon  with  profit  and  interest.    The  subject  then  would  not  be  exhausted. 

THE  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

There  is  a  new  agriculture.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  for  the  farmer,  viz.: 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  stations,  are  developing  a  new  science,  the 
science  of  farming.  Old  methods  must  give  way  to  new.  The  exhausted  soil  must  be 
built  up  anew,  if  we  are  to  have  a  permanent  sjrstem  of  agriculture.  The  fertility  of  the 
best  classes  of  soils  must  be  maintained.  So  the  soil  survey  maps  with  bulletins  on  rota- 
tion of  crops;  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  soils;  the  breeding  of  plants;  care  of  animals; 
farm  mechanics  and  home  economics,  all  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  a  new  agriculture 
and  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  important  work  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  the  farmer  must  be  made  available  for  the  great  mass  of  country  children  who 
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will  remain  on  the  farm,  and  will  never  go  to  the  state  college  of  agriculture  or  even  to  the 
nearby  city  high  school.  It  is  estimated  that  in  many  states  85  per  cent,  of  the  children 
now  in  the  one-room  country  schools  never  pass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  home  dis- 
trict, so  far  as  school  training  is  concerned.  Surely  here  is  an  educational  problem  worthy 
of  most  careful  consideration. 

THE  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

The  imion  of  several  small  country  schools  with  a  country  high  school  with  a  course 
of  study  flavored  with  country  life  and  interests  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  far-reaching 
solution  of  the  problem  of  agricultural  education  to  fit  the  mass  of  people  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  new  scientific  age  of  agriculture.  This  does  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
evils  of  a  city  graded  system,  if  there  be  any  evils,  shall  be  transplanted  to  the  fields.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  country  child  is  entitled  to  as  good  an  educational  opportunity  as  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  city  child  attending  the  American  public  school.  Certain 
it  is,  also,  that  the  country  people  can  have  better  schools  by  spending  more  money  for 
education  and  spending  it  in  a  better  way.    There  seems  to  be  no  other  way. 

A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL 

The  hardest  of  all  educational  problems  is  to  reach  the  average  farmer  and  to  lead 
him  to  do  things  to  better  the  country  school.  The  fact  also  that  he  is  conservative  and 
opposed  to  change  does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  improvement.  The  fact  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  agricultural  education  does  not  render  useless  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station.  The  fact  that  on  stated  occasions  he  manifests  great 
concern  for  the  country  schoolhouse,  merely  sentimental  ofttimes,  does  not  change  the 
conditions  there;  does  not  plant  a  tree;  paint  a  board;  put  a  book  into  the  school;  increase 
the  attendance;  or  add  a  dollar  to  the  salary  of  a  well-trained  teacher  for  the  dozen  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  school  for  six  months  of  the  year.  How  to  create  a  new  educational  ideal 
among  the  fanners  is  not  the  question  under  discussion.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  belief  in 
the  country  school  and  give  full  credit  to  most  excellent  work  being  done  in  many  schoob. 
A  general  campaign  of  education  needs  to  be  carried  on  for  several  years  to  remove  mis- 
understanding and  prejudice  with  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  country  schools. 
The  farmer  will  have  to  be  met  on  his  own  groimd. 

SPIRITUALIZATION  OP  AGRICULTURE 

This  is  the  first  distinct  service  the  consolidated  school  will  do  for  agriculture.  The 
right  kind  of  training  in  this  school  with  its  high-school  course  will  furnish  a  new  type  of 
farmer.  He  will  have  a  wider  outlook.  He  will  be  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  richest 
and  best  in  country  life.  Civic  improvement  will  appeal  to  him.  The  study  of  nature 
in  his  high-school  course  will  increase  his  respect  for  flowers,  trees,  etc.,  and  lead  to  the 
adornment  of  country  home  and  roadside.  His  social  interests  will  be  enlarged.  The 
association  with  most  of  the  boys  of  a  township  while  in  school  cannot  fail  to  make  men 
more  sympathetic  and  social.  The  organizations  of  boys  while  in  school  will  naturally 
lead  to  the  organization  of  men  out  of  school.  The  isolation  of  the  farm  home  will  pass 
away.  The  influences  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  the  science  of  agriculture  will  mitigate 
the  drudgery  of  farming.  "The  man  behind  the  plow"  or  "the  man  behind  the  cow" 
becomes  a  new  man.     And  with  this  new  man  comes  a  new  spirit  to  his  work. 

VITALIZATION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  consolidated  school  will  make  possible  a  course  of  study  suited  to  the  needs 
of  country  life.  There  will  come  a  study  of  the  environment  of  the  child  and  in  this  environ- 
ment will  be  found  educational  material  of  the  highest  practical  utility  and  cultural  value 
as  well.  Dean  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  has  said  "  there  is  as  much  culture  in  the  study  of  beet 
roots  as  in  the  study  of  Greek  roots."  The  course  of  study  for  the  coimtry  child  will 
not  be  patterned  after  that  of  the  city  school,  where  different  conditions  obtain.    The 
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possibility  of  secondary  education  out  in  the  fields  makes  the  high  school  accessible  to  all 
the  children.  The  high-school  course  of  study  will  include  soil  physics,  agricultural  chem- 
istry, agricultural  botany,  farm  mechanics,  and  home  economics.  The  child  will  be 
put  in  touch  with  life.  As  Superintendent  N.  D.  Gilbert,  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal 
School,  says,  "  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  social  efficiency  demands  that 
the  course  of  study  in  all  its  detailed  outworking  should  be  made  a  ''local  issue;"  that  it 
should  utilize  the  local  conmiunity  life — ^its  occupations,  resources,  organization,  traditions, 
customs.  The  school  should  be  consciously  in  touch  with  all.  Today  the  serioiis  charge 
against  it  is  its  isolation  as  a  realm  of  child  life  and  its  failure  to  articulate  closely  and 
smoothly  with  the  home,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  community  at  large.  Only  so  can  the 
realities  of  the  larger  life  come  to  the  child:  only  so  can  the  instruction  of  the  school  take 
on  the  reality  needed  to  make  it  vigorously  and  practically  effective." 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  TEACHING  FORCE 

lastly  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  consolidated  school  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  done.  This  kind  of  a  school  will  demand  and  secure  better 
trained  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  vitalize  the  course  of  study.  There  will  be  a  longer 
school  year,  with  better  salaries,  with  longer  tenure  of  office  on  the  part  of  the  teaching 
force.  The  superior  character  of  the  instruction  will  bring  the  country  school  and  the 
country  home  closer  together  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  new  country  life.  Such  trained 
teachers  will  make  the  consolidated  school  the  connecting  link  between  the  farm  and  the 
college  of  agriculture.     How  to  make  the  country  people  realize  this  is  another  question. 


DISCUSSION 


E.  E.  Balcomb,  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  Normal  School,  Weatherford, 
Okla. — I  fully  agree  with  all  that  Superintendent  Kern  has  said.  We  need  to  be  impressed 
with  this  statement  that  the  country-school  system  affects  more  people  directly  and  indi- 
rectly than  the  educational  systems  of  towns  and  cities.  The  course  of  study  is  less  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  these  children  than  to  city  children.  Conditions  are  such  that  they  have 
the  poorest  instruction.  Making  agriculture  the  basic  study  and  correlating  other  sub- 
jects with  it  will  remedy  the  one  evil.  The  consolidated  school  will  remedy  the  other  by 
giving  better  buildings,  equipment,  and  instruction. 

In  the  brief  period  for  this  discussion  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  consolidated  school 
except  that  I  most  heartily  endorse  the  movement.  The  point  Superintendent  Kern 
makes  concerning  the  advantages  that  the  consolidation  of  schools  will  give  in  encouraging 
organization  among  farmers  learned  from  organized  school  associations  is  excellent. 

We  need  more  time  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  What  opposition  there  is  to 
this  movement  comes  from  misimderstandings  of  what  is  expected  in  agricultural 
instruction. 

Mr.  Bishop  is  preparing  a  most  excellent  program  for  the  department  of  agricultural 
education  at  the  N.  E.  A.  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have  a  full  meeting. 

Mr.  Kern  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  interesting  the  farmers  themselves.  He  has  already 
done  much  to  interest  the  farmer.  Superintendent  McBrien  and  Mr.  Bishop  of  Nebraska 
are  reaching  them  successfully  through  the  boys*  and  girls'  clubs.  In  Oklahoma  we  are 
carrying  on  a  campaign  in  connection  with  farmers*  institutes.  This  work  could  be  made 
more  effective  by  interesting  the  leaders  of  the  farmers*  unions,  the  granges,  etc.  We 
ought  to  have  these  leaders  in  conference  at  our  national  and  state  associations,  and 
should  secure  their  co-operation  in  reaching  the  farmers. 

As  Superintendent  Kern  says,  "what  we  need  is  a  general  campaign  of  educational 
needs  to  be  carried  on  for  several  years.*'  We  should  need  to  have  a  national  organization  of 
educators  and  farmer  leaders  to  forward  this  movement.  They  should  issue  a  bulletin. 
This  organization  should  carry  on  experiments  to  prove  the  value  of  this  work.    What 
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we  need  is  reliable  data  gathered  from  all  over  the  United  States,  as  far  as  possible,  under 
all  conditions,  as  to  whether  the  present  or  any  suggested  course  of  study  and  methods  of 
teaching  are  the  best  possible  for  the  development  of  the  American  citizen. 

What  would  be  the  procedure  in  the  laboratory  if  there  were  a  hundred  different 
methods  of  preparing  a  certain  chemical  compound  ?  Conditions  would  be  made  as  nearly 
uniform  as  possible  and  a  thousand  different  trials  would  be  undertaken  by  each  process. 
Then  everyone  would  be  satisfied  that  the  one  producing  the  best  results  would  be  the 
one  to  be  employed.  What  would  be  thought  if  the  chemists  called  convention  after 
convention,  and  each  chemist  gave  his  opinion  and  his  experience?  We  would  say  "a 
good  way  to  begin,  but  an  extremely  sorry  way  to  end.  Why  did  they  not  put  an  un- 
biased man  in  each  of  a  himdred  laboratories  and  then  face  the  facts  ?"  We  have  been 
long  in  the  condition  of  experience  meetings  in  educational  matters,  and  now  we  should  lay 
the  foundation  for  producing  facts.    ' 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  no  longer  confines  its  efforts  to  issuing  bulletins, 
however  valuable  they  may  have  been.  They  were  all  that  could  have  been  done  in 
centuries  dead  and  gone,  but  now  they  send  out  men  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
conduct  model  farms  among  the  farmers;  they  have  railway  trains  to  carry  practical 
demonstrations  to  the  very  doors  of  the  farmers.     Why  should  we  hesitate  ? 

The  past  fifty  years  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  been  crowded  full  of  good  things,  useful 
things,  necessary  things.  Educators  were  brought  together,  papers  read,  discussions 
carried  on,  learned  men  consulted  about  the  best  way  of  doing  things,  each  brought  of 
the  richness  of  his  home  experience  and  all  went  away  benefited. 

But  for  the  fifty  years  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  all  are 
from  Missouri:  "they  must  be  shown."  Things  must  be  demonstrated.  The  people 
must  see.  Talk  is  cheap.  The  man  who  has  done  something  is  extolled  far  above  the 
one  who  has  simply  talked  about  something. 

Let  the  N.  £.  A.  arrange  for  collecting  experimental  data  concerning  groups  of  children 
in  variotis  parts  of  the  United  States  and  under  all  conditions  of  life  to  pursue  different 
courses  of  study  through  schools,  following  their  after  school  life  long  enough  to  determine 
which  course  of  study  had  best  prepared  them  for  citizenship.  The  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  would,  without 
doubt,  be  glad  to  co-operate.  The  consolidated  schools  would  furnish  the  best  of 
laboratories. 

I  urge  that  a  resolution  be  passed  by  this  section  requesting  the  N.  £.  A.  to  inaugurate 
such  a  movement  and  asking  President  Miller  of  this  meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  expense  of  such  a  movement  and  to  communicate  with  the  departments 
at  Washington  as  to  their  attitude  in  this  matter.  This  could  be  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  national  organization,  the  Society  of  Agricultural  Education  before  suggested. 


Cap  E.  Miller,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  Sigourney,  Iowa. — Some 
people  think  that  boys  and  girls  are  naturally  lazy.  I  don't  think  so.  To  me  they  are 
busy  bodies,  running  over  with  an  abundance  of  energy.  They  want  to  be  doing  things 
with  their  hands,  as  well  as  their  minds.  They  like  to  experiment,  and  if  teachers  can 
connect  this  experimental  tendency  with  School  work  good  results  will  follow.  No  branch 
of  study  offers  a  better  opportunity  than  that  of  elementary  agriculture.  You  may  be 
interested  in  a  few  experiments  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  One  is  an  experi- 
ment in  cross-fertilization.  A  boy  planted  a  hill  of  yellow  field  com  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  number  of  hills  of  sweet  com.  At  the  proper  season  of  the  year  he  cut  off  the  tassel 
of  the  ficld-com  stalk,  so  that  the  only  kind  of  pollen  that  it  could  get  was  that  from  sweet 
com.  And  here  is  the  ear  of  com  that  resulted  from  that  experiment.  The  boy  brought 
the  ear  of  com  to  me  and  told  me  about  his  experiment.  When  he  had  finished  I  called 
him  by  name  and  asked  him  what  the  experiment  had  taught  him.  This  is  what  he  told 
me:  "It  taught  me  that  cross-fertilization  b  a  real  fact,  that  it  takes  place  out  of  doors. 
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The  pollen  said,  Til  decide  what  the  color  of  the  cobb  shall  be  and  I'll  decide  what  the 
color  and  characteristics  of  the  grain  shall  be.'  But  that  old  com  stalk  said,  'I'll  decide 
what  the  size  of  the  ear  as  a  whole  shall  be.' "  The  boy  reversed  the  experiment  and  had 
the  same  story  to  tell  concerning  it.  The  best  thing  about  the  experiment  was  that  all 
the  bo3rs  and  girls  in  that  country  learned  all  about  it.  And  this  is  only  one  of  hundreds 
of  experiments  that  these  boys  and  girls  have  performed. 

The  study  of  plant  life  offers  boys  and  girls  a  great  help  in  composition  work.  Ask 
a  boy  or  girl  to  write  about  life,  success,  or  character,  and  he  doesn't  know  where  to  begin 
or  end.  He  searches  through  the  encyclopaedia,  the  dictionary,  and  all  kinds  of  books 
to  find  something  on  the  subject.  But  if  a  child  is  asked  to  write  about  a  plant,  the  seed 
of  which  he  has  put  into  the  ground — a  plant  for  which  he  has  cared — a  plant  that  he  has 
studied  for  a  whole  year — ^then  he  was  something  concerning  which  he  knows  and  con- 
cerning which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  write.  There  is  a  natural  and  logical  order  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant  that  furnishes  the  child  a  foundation  for  composition  work,  and  when  he  forms 
a  habit  of  using  this  logical  order  it  will  stay  with  him  for  life  and  help  to  influence  his 
whole  life,  even  if  he  becomes  a  minister,  lawyer,  or  farmer.  You  will  understand  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  more  clearly  if  I  give  you  a  composition  written  by  a  little  country 
girl,  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  and  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  high  school. 
Her  teacher  had  heard  several  talks  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  and  had  read 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  and  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

AN  INTERESTING  PLANT 

In  this  great  wide  wonderful  world  of  ours  there  are  many  kinds  of  flowers.  Some 
are  not  so  pretty  as  others,  but  each  has  its  mission  to  All. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  is  the  aster,  so  called  from  the 
close  resemblance  of  its  expanding  leaves  to  a  star.     It  is  a  native  of  America  and  Eurasia. 

Last  spring  we  tried  to  improve  our  school  surroundings,  and  so  we  made  flower  beds 
and  planted  seeds  and  as  these  flowers  grew  we  carefully  studied  them. 

I  chose  the  aster  because  it  has  flowers  of  many  rich  colors  and  is  a  late-flowering 
plant,  blooming  throughout  the  fall. 

One  morning  in  June,  when  it  looked  like  rain,  I,  together  with  some  of  my  school- 
mat^  spaded  up  a  circle  ten  feet  in  circumference;  then  filled  it  with  rich,  black  soil, 
carried  from  the  roadside,  and  around  it  we  placed  green  sod. 

Shortly  afterward  some  aster  plants  were  given  me  and  I  planted  them  in  the  bed 
eight  inches  apart. 

The  plants  were  about  an  inch  in  height  and  had  three  or  four  small  leaves.  At 
first  they  had  but  one  large  and  two  or  three  small  roots,  but  soon  other  little  roots  kept 
growing  out  from  the  large  one,  until  there  were  about  twenty  or  more,  each  made  up  of 
Bttle  cells  held  closely  together. 

The  roots  kept  growing  into  the  rich,  moist,  warm  earth  and  the  little  cells  took  up 
the  rich  juices,  and  then  the  moisture  and  food  was  pushed  up  into  the  stems,  which  are 
the  tubes  that  carry  the  food  and  moisture  to  the  different  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  little  cells  could  not  take  up  the  mineral  food  the  plants  required  just  as  they 
are  found  in  the  earth,  but  when  the  rain  came  down  and  sank  into  the  earUi  a  kind  of 
sirup  was  made  and  furnished  food  for  the  plant. 

When  the  little  cells  had  taken  up  all  the  minerals  they  woiild  hold  the  leaves  threw 
off  the  water  that  was  left  and  gave  it  to  the  sun. 

As  I  lived  just  across  the  road  from  the  schoolhouse  I  was  able  to  give  the  asters 
proper  care  during  vacation  and  almost  every  evening  after  sunset  I  watered  them.  I  was 
also  careful  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  bed,  so  they  would  not  absorb  the  moisture  the 
plants  required. 

And  when  school  began  in  the  fall  the  asters  were  beautiful  full  grown  plants  one 
foot  in  height  and  at  this  time  very  beautifiil  and  commanding  and  covered  with  white, 
pink,  purple,  and  scarlet  blossoms. 

There  they  grew  and  blossomed  through  the  long  bright  summer  and  autumn  hours, 
casting  sweet  perfume  on  the  air,  nodding  in  the  breeze  ahd  cheering  the  passers-by. 

And  above  all  together  with  other  flowers,  our  schobl  yard  was  prettier  and  more 
attractive  than  ever  before. 

Please  remember  that  this  little  composition  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  similar  compositions  that  were  written  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  one  county. 
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It  may  be  an  unusual  thing  to  hear  boys  and  grirls  give  from  memory  compositions 
that  have  been  written  on  such  subjects  as  wheat,  corui  fern,  potato,  tomato,  sweet-pea, 
aster,  peanut,  watermelon,  bean,  rose,  pumpkin,  or  cabbage)  but  no  one  who  has  ever 
listened  to  such  a  program  will  question  the  good  that  comes  from  it.  If  this  idea  could 
be  incorporated  into  some  of  our  commencement  programs,  the  people  would  be  better 
satisfied  than  they  are  sometimes  and  the  boys  and  girls  would  gain  some  infoimation 
that  would  be  valuable  to  them  all  their  lives,  no  matter  what  their  life-work  happened  to  be. 
I  can  never  forget  some  of  my  experience  with  such  programs.  I  remember  one  program 
in  particular  when  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  on  the  platform.  They  had  done 
their  best  and  they  had  done  well.  Mr.  Joe  Trigg  was  present.  Mr.  Trigg  was  ]^own 
all  over  Iowa  and  even  throughout  the  nation  as  a  writer  on  agricultural  topics.  His 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  became  so  famous  that  they  were  nicknamed  "Joe  Triggers." 
While  the  judges  were  deciding  which  pupil  had  made  the  best  effort  the  boys  and  girls 
asked  Mr.  Trigg  to  talk  to  them.  Mr.  Trigg  was  a  man  who  had  always  t&ken  a  great 
interest  in  school  work  and  in  boys  and  girls.  He  knew  what  a  good  school  was.  He 
knew  what  good  school  work  was.  He  was  a  man  of  many  years'  experience  and  his 
hair  was  white  with  age.  What  he  said  on  that  occasion  ought  to  have  some  weight.  I 
will  remember  it  all  my  life.  Here  it  is:  "Whenever  the  time  comes  that  a  little  girl, 
nine  years  of  age,  curls  hanging  down  on  either  side,  coming  from  a  rural  school  district, 
can  get  up  on  a  high  platform  like  this  and  grow  eloquent  as  she  tells  of  the  life  of  a  simple 
cabbage  plant  that  she  has  studied  and  cared  for  through  the  long  summer,  something 
valuable  has  been  added  to  our  school  system."  That  was  the  introductory  part  of  his 
talk. 

Each  year  it  has  been  a  part  of  my  work  and  a  pleasant  task  to  send  some  kind  of 
seeds  to  the  school  boys  and  girls.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  come  to  me  and  many  of 
them  have  had  the  characteristics  of  the  following  one: 

North  English,  Iowa,  Oct.  28, 1905 
Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  my  com.  How  much 
I  am  to  send  to  you  and  how  to  send  it.  I  have  seven  bushel  from  1,170  grains  and  my 
sister  has  three  bushel  from  350  grains.  [Here  is  a  chance  for  the  teacher  to  find  some 
problems  in  arithmetic  that  will  be  better  than  most  of  the  problems  that  are  found  in  the 
textbooks.  Many  problems  can  be  framed  from  the  efforts  of  these  two  girls  in  their 
study  of  plants.]  The  wind  blew  my  com  down  and  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  have 
been  if  it  had  stood  up  straight.     Yours  truly, 

Minnie  Jones 
Care  of  N.  S.  Jones,  North  English,  Iowa 

Let  me  take  a  few  sentences  from  a  composition  that  was  written  by  a  little  girl  on 
the  Subject  of  peanuts.  These  are  her  words :  "  My  peanut  bed  was  so  small  that  the  weeds 
were  easily  kept  out  by  the  use  of  my  hands,  I  counted  on  one  vine  ninety-seven  peanuts. 
I  planted  about  a  pint  of  peanuts  and  raised  a  gallon,  and  selected  peanuts  for  study  because 
I  had  planted  them  and  observed  them  carefully."  It  is  an  inspiration  to  listen  to  such 
compositions.  Sometimes  our  boys  and  girb  read  them  in  the  class  recitation  and  often 
they  commit  them  to  memory  and  give  them  as  a  part  of  some  school  program.  Their 
teachers  always  require  that  they  bring  with  them  to  the  class  recitation  or  to  the  platform 
the  product  that  goes  with  their  composition.  And  as  this  little  girl  held  the  peanut  bush 
and  many  of  the  nuts  in  her  hands,  she  went  on  to  explain  to  us  things  of  this  kind,  "  On 
every  branch  there  are  just  four  leaves — ^never  fewer.  The  flower  is  shaped  something 
like  a  yellow  violet." 


THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS 

J.  L.  IICBRIEN,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF    PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

The  value  of  educational  campaigns  must  be  measured  by  the  importance  of  the 
questions  at  issue  and  the  ability  and  integrity  of  those  who  take  part  in  their  discussion 
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and  promotion.  Once  in  four  years  our  great  quadrennial  election  cpmes  off,  and  during 
the  campaign  pandemonium  reigns  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  Some  say  these  wild  excitements  are  not  wholesome.  In  my  opinion  they  are 
the  best  things  that  can  happen  to  the  country.  The  best  speeches  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  all  political  parties  scattered  through  the  land  by  the  press  in  pamphlets,  heard  on  the 
platform,  and  in  debate,  discussing  the  tariff,  finance,  taxes,  immigration,  child  labor, 
ship  sub^dy,  regulation  of  railroad  rates,  pure-food  laws,  imperialism,  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
and  our  foreign  policy,  are  the  education  of  the  common  people,  and  they  learn  more  in  a 
year  of  universal  debate  than  they  wo\ild  in  twenty  years  of  reading  and  thinking  with- 
out such  help. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  educational  campaigns  must  partake  of  the  noisy  turbulence 
which  marks  political  campaigns  in  order  to  be  valuable.  But  every  educational  campaign 
must  have  an  issue  before  any  value  can  come  from  it.  That  issue  may  concern  but  a 
single  school  district,  and' yet  to  the  people  of  that  district  be  a  question  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  of  the  problems  in  the  domain  of  national  politics.  Suppose  it  is  the  voting 
of  bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building  in  a  district  of  not  over  3,000  population. 
You  often  see  such  a  district  shaken  from  center  to  circumference  in  the  bobterous  storm 
of  public  discussion.  The  value  of  such  a  campaign  must  be  judged  by  the  ultimate 
success  of  those  in  favor  of  progress. 

There  are  many  questions  any  one  of  which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an 
educational  camp>aign  under  the  direction  of  county  and  state  superintendents  in  their 
respective  fields.  Take  the  question  of  free  textbooks  for  a  state.  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  to  every  county  superintendent  and  the  state  superintendent  where  a 
campaign  is  to  be  made  for  such  a  law.  If  such  a  campaign  is  to  result  in  good  to  the 
commonwealth,  its  advocates  must  be  able  to  show  its  advantages  if  enacted  into  law. 
Briefly  stated,  these  advantages  are:  It  is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  free-school  idea,  dimin- 
ishing still  further  the  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  removing  an  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  attendance  of  the  very  class  the  common  schools  were  chiefly  designed 
to  reach;  it  reduces  largely  the  cost  of  books  to  the  community  as  a  whole;  it  enables  the 
management  of  the  schools  to  secure  more  satisfactory  and  modem  books  and  materials; 
when  properly  administered  it  promotes  the  free  use  of  books  which  are  needed  for  study 
at  home,  and  helps  the  teacher  to  inculcate  habits  of  neatness  and  care  in  the  use  of  books. 
The  chief  objections  to  the  system  come  from  two  sources:  First,  from  those  who  oppose 
all  taxation  for  school  purposes;  second,  from  places  where  carelessness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  has  resulted  in  unnecessary  destruction  of  books  and  in  careless  habits 
on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  proper  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  administration  of  the  law  the  results  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  school  authorities, 
teachers,  and  patrons.  It  is  furthermore  safe  to  assume  that  having  once  come  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  this  logical  extension  of  the  free-school  idea,  the  people  of  no 
state  will  ever  willingly  go  back  to  the  system  of  individual  purchase  and  ownership  with 
all  its  perplexing  problems  in  gradation  and  classification,  and  the  absolute  inability  of 
thousands  of  the  children  of  the  poor  properly  to  supply  themselves  with  books. 

In  Nebraska  we  have  had  a  free  textbook  law  since  iSgr.  We  do  not  believe  in  state 
uniformity,  state  ownership,  or  state  publication  of  textbooks.  -Neither  are  we  in  favor 
of  county  uniformity,  where  a  small  committee  selects  the  textbooks  for  a  county.  Such 
selection  too  often  smacks  of  graft.  The  Nebraska  law  makes  district  ownership  and 
uniformity  mandatory.  Before  any  publisher  of  school  textbooks  is  permitted  to  enter 
into  contract  with  any  school  district  he  must  file  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  to  be  approved  by  him,  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  in  the  sum  of  from  $2,000 
to  $20,000  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract;  and  such  publisher 
must  also  file  with  the  state  superintendent  a  sworn  st^ement  of  the  lowest  prices  for 
which  his  series  of  textbooks  are  sold  anywhere  in  the  United  States  under  similar  conditions. 
So  much  for  those  who  contemplate  an  educational  campaign  for  such  a  law. 
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In  those  states  having  such  a  law  it  is  incumbent  upon  county  superintendents  and 
the  state  superintendent  to  make  a  campaign  for  the  care  of  school  property  with  special 
reference  to  textbooks.  Experience  proves  that  where  proper  care  is  exercised  by  the 
school  board  and  teachers  the  free  textbook  law  is  popular  and  satisfactory;  but  it  becomes 
a  detriment  and  a  nuisance  wherever  pupils  carelessly  soil,  mark,  deface,  or  destroy  books. 
See  that  teachers  appeal  to  the  pride  of  their  pupils;  that  they  insist  on  habits  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness;  that  they  make  a  regular  inspection  of  books,  at  least  once  a  month. 
No  other  agency  is  more  efiFective  than  a  regular  book  inspection.  In  every  session  of 
the  legislature  since  the  passage  of  our  free  textbook  law,  an  effort  has  been  made  by 
lobbyists  to  repeal  the  free  textbook  law  and  enact  in  lieu  thereof  a  law  providing  for 
state  uniformity,  state  publication,  and  state  ownership,  under  such  nefarious  plans  as 
to  bankrupt  the  state  with  reckless  expenditure  and  graft.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  every 
Nebraska  legislature  that  all  such  cunning  schemes  have  been  promptly  and  emphatically 
exposed  and  denounced  and  rejected.  At  the  last  session  of  our  state  teachers'  association 
a  committee  on  school  legislation  was  appointed,  one  from  each  congressional  district  and 
three  at  large,  to  represent  the  school  people  before  the  legislature  on  matters  of  school 
legislation.  This  committee  at  a  recent  meeting  unanimously  passed  the  following 
resolution :  That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  committee  that  Nebraska  has  the  best  free  textbook 
law  in  the  United  States  and  that  we  are  unalterably  and  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  any 
amendment  thereto. 

There  should  be  an  educational  campaign  waged  by  every  county  and  state  superin- 
tendent in  the  United  States  for  at  least  a  five-dollar  library  in  every  rural  school.  The 
value  of  such  a  campaign  can  be  measured  only  by  the  value  of  the  books  which  it  will  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  rural  pupils.  Their  value  cannot  be  estimated.  To  inspire  in  pupils 
a  love  for  good  books  is  to  fill  them  with  a  desire  to  frequent  the  company  of  their  betters. 
They  learn  to  note  what  great  men  and  great  women  admired.  They  learn  to  admire 
and  worship  rightly,  and  thus  are  proper  ideals  placed  before  them. 

Several  states  now  have  excellent  library  laws.  There  is  a  measure  now  pending 
before  the  Nebraska  legislature  which  has  passed  the  house  and  has  been  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  senate  committee  on  education.  This  bill  makes  it  mandatory  upon 
every  school  district — except  in  districts  appropriating  at  least  $300  per  year  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  public  Ubrary — to  set  aside  annually  from  the  general  funds  of  the  district 
the  sum  of  ten  cents  per  pupil  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  school  library.  The 
author  of  this  measure,  Hon.  Trenmore  Cone,  is  also  the  author  of  Library  Day,  observed 
on  the  Friday  nearest  October  21.  The  observance  of  this  day  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Nebraska  state  teachers'  association  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Cone  in  the  year  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition.  This  day  is  now  celebrated  in  many  states  of  the  Union 
and  will  no  doubt,  like  Arbor  Day  of  Nebraska  origin,  be  celebrated  in  a  short  time  in 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

In  a  campaign  for  free  textbooks  and  school  libraries  let  us  not  forget  to  caution  every 
school  district  board  and  every  teacher  against  purchasing  any  books  whatsoever  from 
traveling  agents.  Many  school  districts  in  Nebraska  have  been  imposed  upon  by  chart 
sharks  and  fake  agents.  A  traveling  agent  cannot  pay  his  railroad  fare,  hotel  bills  and 
livery  hire,  allowing  him  nothing  for  his  salary,  and  visit  rural  schools  at  an  average  cost 
of  less  than  five  to  ten  dollars  per  district.  Then  such  agents  are  usually  paid  two  prices, 
and  oftentimes  four  prices,  for  their  books,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  not  suited  to  the  average 
rural  school.  The  actual  expenses  and  profit  of  the  traveling  agent  would  secure  for  any 
district  a  good  library  by  dealing  direct  with  reputable  publishing  houses.  These  com- 
panies are  ready  and  anxious  to  furnish  state  and  county  superintendents  with  price  lists 
of  their  books,  carefully  graded.  Books  will  be  sent  in  a  single  parcel,  transportation 
prepaid,  by  publishers  to  any  teacher  or  school  officer  in  any  state  on  receipt  of  the  money 
for  the  books  offered.  County  superintendents  should  furnish  their  teachers  with  price 
lists  of  library  and  textbooks  from  reputable  publishing  companies.     In  states  having  a 
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public-library  commission  a  graded  list  of  school  libraries  may  be  secured  by  addressing 
the  secretary  of  the  public -library  commission.  In  the  same  campaign  it  is  a  duty  incum 
bent  upon  state  and  county  superintendents  to  warn  their  teachers  against  being  duped  by 
the  oily-tongued  swindler  who  is  abroad  in  every  state  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
In  the  most  courteous  language  he  presents  to  teachers  his  reference  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  teachers,  so  he  claims,  but  if  his  siren  song  fails  to  coax  the  teacher  to  subscribe 
for  his  book»  he  then  endeavors  to  scare  her  into  it  by  calling  her  a  back-number.  One  of 
these  sharks  called  at  our  office  last  fall.  According  to  his  insidious  story  he  had  the  most 
wonderful  offer  ever  made  to  teachers.  He  was  selling  a  six-volume  concern  on  which  he 
claimed  to  make  a  special  rate  of  $33 .  70  to  teachers  on  the  instalment  plan,  taking  the 
teacher's  note  therefor.  In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  note  were  the  figures  $55 .00 
in  bold  black-faced  type,  which  were  red-lined  out  and  underneath  printed  $32 .  70.  Across 
the  note  were  printed  the  words  "Fifty-five  dollars"  in  bold  black-faced  type  and  under 
them  printed  the  words  "Thirty-two  and  j^  dollars."  This  reduced  rate  was  for 
Nebraska  teachers  only.  The  $55.00  rate  represented  the  price  in  eastern  and  central 
states  like  Maine,  Vermont,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  if  the  agent  told  the  truth.  But  it  was  on 
its  face  a  lie.     I  told  him  so  in  just  these  words  and  sent  him  on  his  way  lamenting. 

In  every  state  there  is  a  demand  for  a  campaign  on  compulsory  education,  better 
qualified  teabhers,  better  paid  teachers,  certification  of  teachers,  the  normal-school  idea, 
professional  training  for  teachers,  beautifying  of  school  buildings  and  grounds,  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilating  of  schoolhouses,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  transportation  of 
pupils,  free  high-school  privileges  for  rural-school  pupils,  and  the  organization  of  boys' 
and  girb'  industrial  associations  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  instruction,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science;  but  to  properly  discuss  any  one  of  these  questions  would 
take  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  me  for  this  entire  paper.  I  am  compelled  to  pass  these 
by  for  want  of  time  and  for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  have  been  the  subjects  of  hack- 
neyed discussions  in  teachers'  associations  throughout  the  country  for  the  past  five  years. 
However,  they  are  none  the  less  important.  I  would  that  I  had  time  to  discuss  the  value 
of  an  educational  campaign  for  normal  training  in  our  strongest  high  schools,  and  the 
importance  of  modernizing  our  high-school  course  of  study.  I  believe  with  Commissioner 
Draper  of  New  York  that  "The  true  high-school  course  is  four  years  in  duration.  It 
not  only  covers  classical  and  mathematical  instruction  and  prepares  for  entrance  to  college, 
but  high-school  courses  have  widened  out  from  the  old  classical  lines  and  have  gone  into 
about  everything  that  can  aid  one  to  earn  a  living."  Normal  training  in  high  schools 
is  no  longer  an  experiment  or  a  temporary  expediency  in  New  York,  where  it  has  been 
tried  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Draper  in  his  annual  report  for  1905.  He  says  on  this  subject:  "For  a  long  time 
the  state  has  maintained  training  classes  for  teachers  in  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
These  were  in  charge  of  the  board  of  regents  until  1889,  when,  by  voluntary  action  of  the 
board  and  then  by  legislative  act,  their  management  was  transferred  to  the  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  These  classes  are  not  intended  to  do  the  work  of  the  normal 
schoob.  They  are  expected  to  provide  limited  instruction  in  pedagogical  courses  for 
beginners  in  such  work  who  reside  in  their  neighborhood.  If  often  happens  that  students 
who  begin  in  these  classes  acquire  an  interest  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  been 
drilled  to  an  extent  which  leads  them  to  go  to  the  normal  schools  or  to  pedagogical  courses 
in  the  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  over  one  hundred  of  these  training-classes  in 
the  better  academies  and  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  They  are  distributed 
under  appointment  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  with  some  reference  to  the  ability 
of  the  schools  to  care  for  them  and  to  the  convenience  of  intending  students.  The  expense 
of  these  classes  to  the  state  is  a  little  more  than  $100,000  annually.  In  the  last  year  they 
instructed  2,921  students."  In  his  annual  report  for  1906  Commissioner  Draper  ssiys  of 
this  work  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York:  "The  most  fruitful  if  not  the  most  hopeful 
source  of  good  teachers  for  the  district  schools  is  found  in  the  training-classes.     It  is 
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confidently  believed  that  this  agency  for  providing  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  will  be 
ever  increasing  in  its  efficiency."  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  other  avenue  open  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  in  Nebraska  than  through  the  agency  of  our 
strongest  high  schools.  The  graduates  of  the  colleges,  universitiesi  and  advanced  courses 
of  our  normal  schools  will  be  required  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
and  grammar-gFade  instructors  of  our  town  schools.  The  graduates  of  the  elementary 
courses  in  our  state  and  private  normal  schools  will  be  required  for  the  grade  work  in  town 
and  city  schools.  It  follows  that  we  must  look  to  our  high  schools  to  train  those  who  are 
to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.     It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  educational  campaigns  that  can  be  waged  in  this  country  at 
this  time  is  for  state  and  county  superintendents,  high-school  principals,  and  teachers 
everywhere  to  unite  their  forces  in  giving  every  American  boy  and  every  American  girl  a 
thorough  eighth-grade  education.  This  minimum  amount  of  education  is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  make  this  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  We  should  give  them  eight  years  of  education,  nine 
months  or  i8o  days  to  each  year. 

What  have  we  done  as  a  nation  in  the  amoimt  of  schooling  we  have  given  to  each  inhabi- 
tant? The  scale  gradually  ascends  from  1870  to  1906,  having  for  the  past  ten  years 
exceeded  five  years  of  200  days  each  as  the  average  education  given  to  each  member  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1900  in  about 
five  years  and  a  quarter  of  200  days  each;  that  is  to  say,  1,046  days  would  have  been  given 
to  each  individual  in  our  country  at  the  rate  of  public  instruction  for  that  year.  Do  you 
get  the  force  of  these  figures  ?  It  means  this:  The  average  education  of  all  our  people — 
old  and  young,  illiterate  and  learned,  in  both  state  and  nation — stops  short  of  finishing 
the  sixth  grade.  Theoretically,  then,  we  give  xoo  per  cent,  of  our  people  almost  six  years' 
schooling,  but  in  reality  we  do  not  afford  50  per  cent,  of  our  people  this  amount  of  educa- 
tion. Of  the  number  who  enter  the  first  grade  less  than  30  per  cent,  finish  the  eighth 
grade,  and  less  than  10  per  cent,  enter  the  high  school.  Of  those  who  enter  the  high  school 
less  than  10  per  cent,  graduate.  Of  those  who  enter  college  or  university  less  than  10  per 
cent,  finish  the  course. 

There  are  about  25,000,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States  today.  All 
the  children  now  of  school  age  will  have  passed  beyond  the  range  of  public-school  education 
in  the  next  fifteen  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  1,666,000  per  year.  Since  they  leave  the  public 
schools  with  an  average  education  of  considerably  less  than  six  years,  if  we  were  to  begin 
now  to  raise  the  average  education  to  eight  years  it  would  mean  at  least  two  years  mdre  of 
education  for  each  individual  pupil  than  we  have  been  giving,  or  an  aggregate  of  3,333,000 
years  more  education  for  all  the  pupils  passing  from  the  public  schools  each  year;  and  in 
fifteen  years — a  decade  and  a  half — ^it  would  mean  an  aggregate  of  50,000,000  years  more 
of  education  for  the  common  people  than  we  are  now  giving  them.  In  other  words,  as 
we  ordinarily  express  school  attendance,  it  would  mean  an  increase  in  average  daily 
attendance  of  3,300,000  pupils,  and  increasing  the  length  of  the  term  to  nine  months  in 
the  year. 

What  to  teach  our  teachers  in  the  training  schools  and  what  our  teachers  should  teach 
their  pupils  in  the  public  schools  so  as  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  a  thorough  eighth-grade 
education  is  a  paramount  issue  in  American  education  today.  In  Nebraska  there  is 
but  one  subject,  under  the  existing  statute,  which  it  is  mandatory  to  teach,  namely,  physiol- 
ogy and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  other  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system.  There  is  now  a  great  conviction  taking  fast  hold  upon  the 
leading  educators  and  the  people  everywhere  that  it  is  much  better  to  teach  much  of  a  few 
things  rather  than  a  little  of  many  things.  And  so  came  to  pass  our  crusade  in  Nebraska 
for  the  five  essentials — treading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history.  By  reading, 
we  mean  not  only  the  ability  to  grasp  the  thought  of  the  printed  page  in  a  silent  study  of  the 
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book,  newspaper,  or  magazine,  but  the  art  of  a  good  oral  expression  of  the  thought  in  the  reci- 
tation as  well  as  before  the  school  or  a  public  audience.  Reading  must  comprise  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  best  literature  and  include  a  mastery  of  the  arts  of  correct  spelling,  punctuation, 
pronunciation,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  dictionary.  Arithmetic  should  be  intensive 
rather  than  extensive.  Eliminate  stocks  and  bonds,  exchange,  alligation,  duodecimals, 
and  all  such  impractical  subjects.  Make  rapidity  and  accuracy  the  watchword  in  the 
fundamental  operations.  Let  thoroness  and  exactness  be  the  motto  in  the  principles 
and  applications  of  fractions,  denominate  numbers,  and  percentage.  These  are  the  indis- 
pensables  to  be  mastered  in  arithmetic.  This  subject  should  also  comprise  mental  arith- 
metic. Grammar  should  include  English  composition  and  letter-writing;  In  geography 
nature-study,  agriculture,  and  commerce  must  be  given  consideration.  Histoiy  must  not 
only  tell  the  story  of  our  country — ^it  must  teach  the  principles  of  free  government  and 
the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

In  the  old  civilization  the  few  led,  the  many  followed.  And  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
our  S3r5tem  of  education,  like  the  old  forms  of  government,  forgets  the  many  to  care  for 
the  few.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously  must  we  answer  for  it.  There- 
fore let  us  inaugurate  a  system  in  our  education  that  will  prepare  the  ninety  per  cent. 
for  the  actual  problems  of  life  and  the  everyday  responsibilities  of  American  citizens, 
rather  than  to  create  crowns  for  the  few,  make  educational  aristocrats,  and  kingly  inter- 
preters of  the  more  fortunate  10  per  cent.  "The  people  must  needs  take  thought  of  what 
they  shall  eat  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed.  And  the  education  that  fits  them 
best  for  this  is,  from  necessity,  the  best;  at  least  xmtil  they  are  so  developed  and  improved 
that  the  people,  the  great  longing,  struggling,  hungering,  needing,  hoping,  despairing,  and 
yet  unyielding  people,  shall  not  need  to  take  thought  only  of  what  they  shall  eat  and  wear." 

This  would  not  be  an  attempt  to  build  society.  It  would  be  an  attempt  by  society 
to  build  the  individual.  Such  a  policy  holds  that  the  state  is  strong  in  the  proportion  in 
which  every  individual  in  the  state  is  free,  laige,  educated,  independent.  The  policy 
too  long  pursued  may  have  given  us  a  finer  educated  upper  class,  nobler  and  deeper  thinkers 
in  greater  numbers  than  we  would  have  were  we  to  bend  our  efforts  along  this  new  line, 
but  we  have  educated  the  top  long  enough  at  the  expense  of  the  bottom.  Let  us  unite 
to  educate  society  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  "We  are  not  attempting  to  lift  the  favored 
classes  higher;  we  are  not  attempting  to  give  to  those  that  already  have;  we  are  attempting 
to  put  our  hands  imder  the  foimdations  of  himian  society  and  lift  everybody  up.  That 
is  a  slower  work;  but  when  it  is  done  and  its  fruits  are  ripe  you  will  never  doubt  again 
which  is  the  wisest  and  best  policy." 


DISCUSSION 


Mason  S.  Stone,  superintendent  of  education  of  Vermont. — ^We  had  an  educational 
campaign  in  Vermont  last  May  and  in  the  evening  our  governor  and  one  or  two  other 
prominent  speakers  participated.  Mr.  Cap  £.  Miller,  of  Iowa,  rendered  excellent  service 
n  the  day  meetings  by  presenting  the  agricultural  phase  of  education.  As  the  state  was 
ready  for  an  advanced  movement  along  educational  lines,  these  meetings  helped  to  intensify 
and  crystallize  opinion,  and  contributed  to  tiie  strong  constructive  legislation  of  the  1906 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  session  gave  to  the  state  more  new  and  coherent 
school  law  and  more  aid  for  public  schools  than  any  legislature  since  the  state  was  organized 
in  1777.  The  results  were  an  excellent  high-school  law,  a  law  permitting  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  with  state  aid  to  the  extent  of  25  or  more  per  cent,  of  the  transportation 
expenses  of  the  pupils,  an  increase  in  the  permanent  school  fund,  and  a  law  permitting 
two  or  more  districts  or  townships  to  unite  in  emplojring  a  supervisor  whose  salary  shall 
be  no  less  than  $1,250,  $1,000  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  state. 

We  have  just  completed  another  campaign  for  educational  purposes.     This  was  to 
nlighten  the  people  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  our  schools,  to  advocate  industrial  educa- 
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tion,  to  show  that  our  schools  are  too  bookish,  and  that  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  as 
well  as  to  know,  and  also  to  instruct  school  officials  and  others  in  regard  to  the  new  laws 
and  the  increased  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  schools  of  the  state  through  the  new 
professional  supervision  system  and  greater  state  aid.  These  meetings  have  been  laigely 
attended,  and  a  greater  interest  than  I  have  ever  known  before  in  the  state  has  been  mani- 
fested.   Therefore,  I  believe  in  educational  campaigns. 


RURAL  SCHOOL-BOARD  CONVENTIONS 

C.  p.  CARY,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  MADISON,  WIS. 

I  distinctly  remember,  when  I  first  began  to  think  seriously  of  teaching  school,  that 
my  father  gave  me  a  very  serious  talking  to  on  the  matter.  He  had  been  a  farmer  on  a 
small  scale  all  his  life  and  he  urged  upon  me  that  farming  was  the  most  independent  occupa- 
tion any  man  could  follow.  He  thought  that  school  teaching  was  one  of  the  most  imsatis- 
factory  and  most  dependent  occupations  a  man  could  follow.  He  said  that  the  farmer 
was  in  a  position  to  ask  no  odds  of  anyone;  that  he  could  always  make  a  living  from  his 
farm,  and  that  while  others  were  dependent  upon  him  he  was  always  independent  of  others. 

I  mention  this  conversation  in  this  connection  for  the  reason  that  it  flashes  light 
upon  problems  connected  with  educational  affairs  in  our  country  schools.  It  is  true  that 
the  farmer  feels  independent  of  other  p)eople  industrially!  politically,  and  socially.  His 
occupation  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  which  modem  men 
engage,  strongly  tending  toward  conservatism  and  individualism.  While  he  has  readily 
enough  in  past  years  and  generations  combined  on  a  small  scale  with  his  immediate 
neighbors  in  log-rollings,  house-raisings,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  the  like,  yet  all  this 
has  been  on  terms  of  complete  equality  and  mutual  consent. 

Custom  has  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  farmer,  and  even  today  such  remarks  as 
"What  was  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  my  children'*  are  far  from  uncommon. 
The  farmer  has  in  the  past  been  hard  pressed  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  from  the  farm,  to 
get  his  farm  well  stocked,  and  to  get  new  buildings,  and  it  has  been  his  desire  to  hold  the 
taxes  down  to  about  the  minimum  limit.  That  this  is  not  true  of  all  farmers  or  all  com- 
munities goes  without  saying,  and  it  also  goes  without  saying  that  entire  states  differ 
in  some  degree,  owing  to  industrial  conditions,  nationality,  and  other  causes. 

I  here  speak  of  traits  that  tend  to  manifest  themselves  in  rural  populations.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  farmer  has  never  been  a  discriminating  critic  of  school  work. 
The  teacher  who  can  succeed  in  getting  the  good-will  of  the  pupils,  no  matter  by  what 
method,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  successful  teacher;  while  the  teacher  who  has  trouble 
with  the  pupils  is  looked  upon  as  a  failure,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  may  be 
leading  to  the  "  trouble." 

Once  more,  the  farmer,  in  past  years  has  not  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  an  education.  To  him  as  a  rule  an  education  means  ability  to  read,  write,  spell, 
and  figure.  I  remember  in  my  own  case,  that  after  I  had  completed  the  ordinary  work 
in  the  coimtry  school  and  had  left  home,  my  father  one  day  remarked  with  considerable 
earnestness  that  he  was  proud  of  the  education  he  had  given  his  son.  He  thought  and 
said  that  I  had  received  at  his  hands  an  excellent  education.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  far  from  being  an  exceptional  case  in  estimating  what  constituted  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. 

It  has  happened,  then,  that  our  country  schools  have  been  far  less  progressive  than 
city  schools  generally  have  been,  for  the  reason  that  farmers  have  been  slow  to  realize 
the  desirability  of  establishing  larger  units  than  the  little  subdistrict  schools  and  they  have 
shown  an  intense  desire  to  manage  these  schools  for  themselves  without  any  outside  inter- 
ference. They  have  desired  to  have  the  school  run  upon  a  cheap  basis,  and  to  have  the 
architecture  of  the  simplest  and  most  conservative  kind.  They  have  been  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  school  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  there  was  little  work  to  do  and  have 
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been  willing  to  send  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  whose  services  were  of  no  economic 
value,  to  school  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Coimty  superintendents  wheh  elected  by  popular  vote  have  as  a  rule  been  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  good-will  and  approval  of  the  fanner.  The  result  has  been  that  this  official 
has  done  comparatively  little  aggressive  work  in  the  way  of  securing  better  buildings, 
better  ventilation,  better  teachers,  better  courses  of  study,  and  all  other  things  that  make 
lor  the  upbuilding  of  a  modem  school.  County  superintendents  who  grew  too  active 
in  many  of  these  matters  were  usually  put  upon  the  political  shelf  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

A  change,  however,  is  coming  over  the  farmer.  The  daily  newspaper  is  reaching 
him,  the  magazines,  the  lecturer  before  the  farmer's  institutes,  political  speeches,  have 
of  late  years  contained  less  of  the  element  designed  to  appeal  to  the  mob  spirit  and  more  to 
intelligence  and  reason.  The  telephone  is  reaching  into  the  country,  likewise  the  trolly 
lines.  The  increase  in  reading  among  our  farming  population  in  the  last  decade  is  some- 
thing enormous.  The  farmer  shows  an  increased  desire  to  be  up  with  the  times  in  barn- 
building,  stock-raising,  grain-raising,  and  everything  else  that  pertains  to  his  industrial 
and  economic  welfare.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  were  not  growing  more  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Many  states  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  various  kinds;  particiilarly  is  this  true  in  the  doing-away  with  the  subdistricts  and 
the  substitution  of  the  township  system  or  some  other  large  unit  in  its  place.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  the  people  to  select,  as  a  rule,  a  better  board  of  education  than  could 
ordinarily  be  secured  in  the  little  district.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  the  petty  fault-find- 
ing or  mischief -making  of  various  members  of  the  community.  In  Wisconsin  our  experi- 
ence with  the  township  system  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  in 
many  cases  the  board  has  made  use  of  most  of  the  money  in  ways  that  are  past  finding 
out.  I  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  the  township  system  is  not  in  extensive  use  in  our 
state,  the  old  subdistrict  with  its  three  board  members  being  still  in  use  in  practically  all 
except  the  newer  counties  in  the  north.  The  farmers  generally  are  opposed  to  any  form 
of  consolidation.  They  are  very  loath  to  give  up  their  little  home  schools,  or  to  surrender 
in  any  way  their  direct  management  of  them. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  work  in  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  schools  four  years 
ago,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  aside  from  a  few  changes  in  the  law,  the  chief  thing  that  could 
be  accomplished  was  to  carry  the  message  of  the  newer  school,  newer  educational  ideas  and 
ideals  directly  to  the  people  of  the  rural  districts.  The  task  for  a  time,  however,  seemed 
so  large  as  to  be  hopeless.  Ultimately  the  plan  was  evolved  of  holding  school-board 
conventions  systematically  in  every  county  in  the  state  at  least  once  a  year,  and  of  secur- 
ing an  assistant  in  the  department  who  should  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  rural-school 
problem,  one  of  his  chief  duties  being  to  attend  these  school-board  conventions  and  address 
the  school-board  members  upon  the  most  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  the  school. 
After  a  good  deal  of  effort,  legislation  of  this  sort  was  secured,  and  last  year  school-board 
conventions  were  held  in  every  county  in  our  state  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  due  to 
illness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  a  representative  of  the  educational  department  was 
present  and  made  two  addresses  before  the  conventions.  The  subjects  taken  were 
"The  Minimum  Equipment  for  a  Rural  School,"  and  "The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
School  and  How  to  Improve  It."  The  present  year  the  two  topics  taken  were  "The  School 
Board  and  the  Teacher"  and  "The  Financial  Aspect  of  the  School  Problem." 

These  school-board  conventions  were  attended  last  year  in  the  aggregate  by  about 
12,000  school-board  officers,  and  this  year  the  number  will  be  somewhat  larger.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  look  for  extensive  results.  Nevertheless,  himdreds  of  schoob  have  doubt- 
less reaped  benefits,  from  these  meetings.  In  the  first  convention  that  I  addressed  last 
fall  there  chanced  to  be  a  county  superintendent  from  another  county  seated  on  the  plat- 
form with  me.  In  the  course  of  my  address  I  turned  to  him  and  asked  how  many  schools 
in  his  county  had  purchased  ventilating  stoves  as  the  result  of  the  school-board  con- 
ventions held  the  year  before.    He  replied,  twenty.    If  I  had  asked  him  with  reference 
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to  the  apparatus,  I  presume  that  the  reply  would  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  Here 
was  a  county  in  which  probably  one  district  out  of  every  five  or  six  had  within  the  first 
year  of  our  efforts  made  provision  for  improvement  of  this  one  matter  of  ventilation. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  case  was  typical;  probably  it  was  more  than  the  average,  yet  this  is 
merely  a  surmise  on  my  part,  for  I  have  no  data  of  an  accurate  sort  for  determining  results 
that  have  been  reached. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  a  nxmiber  of  other  states  in  which  school-board  con- 
ventions  are  now  held  with  considerable  regularity.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
school-board  conventions  with  one  or  more  men  going  out  from  the  state  department  of 
education  to  assist,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  movements  for  the  improvement  of  the 
county  schools.  Hundreds  of  school-board  members  in  my  own  state  have  said  that 
never  before  had  they  been  told  what  they  ought  to  have  in  the  way  of  supplies,  or  that 
they  ought  to  ventilate  the  schoolhouse,  or  that  it  mattered  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  a  house  is  lighted,  and  the  like.  We  have  foimd  the  farmers  eager,  surprisingly 
eager,  for  all  the  information  they  could  obtain  concerning  improvements  in  education. 

To  reinforce  what  was  done  the  first  year,  we  sent  out  to  the  annual  meetings  a  letter 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk,  bearing  upon  the  questions  that  had  been  discussed  in  the  con- 
ventions. This  of  course  we  shall  continue  to  do  from  year  to  year.  School-board  officers 
very  generally  have  felt  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  all  members  of  their  districts  could 
not  be  present  at  these  meetings  in  order  that  all  might  have  the  uplift  and  the  outlook 
that  they  themselves  received.  In  a  few  counties  active  and  interested  citizens  called 
meetings  at  schoolhouses  and  presented  a  program  of  a  mixed  character,  a  part  of  which 
was  intended  to  serve  as  missionary  work  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  We  confidently 
believe  that  the  outcome  in  a  few  years  will  be  a  deep  and  far-reaching  change  of  attitude 
among  country  people  toward  the  rural-school  problem.  The  present  year  a  part  of  our 
efforts  were  directed  toward  impressing  the  school-board  members  with  the  necessity,  if 
they  really  desired  to  give  their  children  suitable  educational  opportunities,  for  better 
salaries  for  teachers,  longer  school  terms,  better  attendance,  teachers  with  greater  maturity 
and  better  training.  In  addition  to  this  campaign  of  education  for  education,  we  have 
for  several  years  past,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  been  sending  out  from  our  normal 
schools,  Institute  conductors  and  other  teachers  adapted  to  the  work,  into  the  rural  dis- 
tricts to  visit  rural  schools,  hold  evening  meetings  and  teachers'  institutes  on  Saturday. 
In  this  way  within  the  past  six  or  eight  years  many  counties  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  an  educational  expert  and  enthusiast  for  a  period  of  a  week  or  more.  The 
efforts  of  these  men  have  been  unified  to  the  extent  that  unification  was  desirable,  and  the 
outcome  has  been  excellent. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  few  words,  we  need  of  course  good  educational  laws,  but 
quite  as  much  as  educational  laws  we  need  campaigns  of  education  for  education  among 
our  people.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  needs  of  no  two  states  are  precisely  alike,  and  yet 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  state  in  which  it  is  not  exceedingly  desirable  to  bring 
the  message  of  education  home  to  every  parent. 


B.    ROUND  TABLE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SMALLER 

CITIES 


A  SEVEN-YEAR  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
A  FIVE-YEAR  COURSE  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  KANSAS  CITY,  110. 

An  educational  round-table  conference  is  of  the  nature  of  an  educational  clearing- 
house in  which  ideas  are  exchanged,  accounts  balanced,  new  experiments  outlined,  exist- 
ing methods  and  processes  critidxed,  and  educational  systems  compared.    It  is  here  also 
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that  the  widest  range  of  discussion  is  permitted,  and  each  one  advocates  or  opposes  what- 
ever he  pleases. 

At  the  outset  the  writer,  however,  most  earnestly  objects  to  the  insinuation  recently 
made  by  a  noted  Harvard  professor,  "that  a  Round  Table  is  a  gathering  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  persons  in  a  small  room  firing  squibs  at  one  another."  While  this  vicious  definition 
may  be  true  at  Harvard  University,  it  hardly  comports  with  the  dignity  of  this  honorable 
body,  or  any  other  similar  organization  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

The  sutjed  far  discussion, — ^The  subject  for  discussion  is  Janus-faced;  or  it  is  more 
properly  an  elementary  cotirse  of  study  with  a  rider  attached.  On  several  occasions  I  have 
publicly  maintained  without  any  qualifications,  as  a  fundamental  proposition  in  elementary 
education,  founded  upon  an  experience  now  extending  over  almost  thirty-three  years,  that 
children  admitted  to  school  when  six  years  old  or  older,  can  complete  reasonably  well,  as 
well  at  least  as  the  children  of  any  large  or  small  system  of  city  schools  in  the  United  States 
can  complete,  all  thef^  is  of  real  value  in  an  elementary  course  of  study  in  seven  years,  and 
that  they  are  just  as  well  fitted  for  high-school  work,  or  for  business,  as  are  those  children 
who  are  kept  sauntering  through  their  elementary  studies  eight  years.  The  experiment  I 
have  made  is  a  good  experiment.  It  gives  information  outside  of  mere  detached  facts,  and 
it  enables  one  to  foresee  results,  or  to  generalize,  which  is  the  real  test  of  any  experiment. 
In  fortifying  the  position  I  advocated,  I  submitted  courses  of  study,  the  work  done,  as  to 
quantity,  quality,  and  time,  and  showed  that  xmder  the  conditions  existing  in  the  schools 
of  Kansas  City,  more  children  entered  high  school,  remained  in  as  long  or  longer,  and 
that  a  larger  percentage  graduated  from  the  high  schools,  than  in  any  other  large  dty 
system  in  this  country;  furthermore,  that  40  per  cent,  of  those  who  enrqlled  in  high  school 
were  boys  and  40  per  cent,  of  those  who  graduated  each  year  were  bo3rs,  and  this  has  been 
true  of  all  classes  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  ratio  remains  unchanged  between 
the  sexes. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  united  these  isolated  facts  from  year  to  year  in  a  continuous 
line  from  one  dty  only,  and  I  have  for  years  challenged  any  other  city  of  a  hundred  thousand 
or  more  inhabitants  to  show  a  higher  record  of  high-school  attendance,  graduation  of 
pupils,  or  a  larger  percentage  of  pupils  in  high  school  as  compared  with  the  total  school 
enrollment,  the  voting  population,  or  the  population  of  the  dty.  I  attribute  this  con- 
dition of  the  high-school  situation  to  the  simple  fact  that  Kansas  City  has  always  had  a 
seven-year  course  below  the  high  school,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  people  of  Kansas  City 
entertain  a  higher  appreciation  of  high-school  opportunities  than  the  dtizens  of  other 
dties.  Moreover,  from  my  observation  in  teaching  children  and  in  watching  children 
in  school  work,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  a  child  of  average  ability  is  kept  out 
of  school  till  it  is  eight  or  nine  years  old  and  then  entered,  it  will  finish  a  solid  elementary 
course  of  study  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and  will  understand  all  the  subjects  as  well  as 
the  pupil  of  the  same  ability  who  begins  school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  con- 
tinues in  school  regularly  the  full  period  assigned  for  elementary  work.  There  is,  I  am 
satisfied,  a  sort  of  automatic  movement  of  dasses  in  some  schools  that  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  pupils. 

The  statistics  I  have  collected  show  that  where  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  under 
an  elastic  system  of  promotions,  as  many  pupils  finish  the  elementary  course  in  six  years 
as  those  pupils  who  require  eight  years,  while  more  than  80  per  cent,  complete  it  in  seven 
years  under  the  limitations  I  have  given.  With  these  well-established  facts  which  I  have 
verified  time  and  again,  I  can  see  no  valid  reason  for  changing  my  views  in  reference  to  a 
seven-year  course  for  dementary  schools.  For  those  wedded  to  an  eight-year  course, 
I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  agree  with  them,  and  never  have  since  I  began  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject. 

Pive  years  in  high  school. — As  to  a  five-year  course  in  high  school,  except  for  slow 
pupils,  I  take  the  negative.  There  are  two  valid  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  a  five-year 
course,  or  any  other  number  of  years  above  that  number,  is  unnecessary.    The  first  is 
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the  additional  expense.  High  schools  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  as  now  conducted  on  a 
four-year  basis,  and  were  they  stretched  out  over  a  longer  period  they  would  be  still  nx)re 
expensive.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  tax-paying  ability  of  every  community  in  the  United 
States  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous  to  go.  Many  schoolmen  seem  never  to  learn  this 
lesson.    I  need  not  discuss  this  phase  of  the  question  further. 

The  second  objection  that  I  urge  is  that  an  extension  of  time  is  imnecessary,  and 
therefore  it  is  imdesirable.  It  would  repel  instead  of  attracting  pupils.  I  will  submit  a 
few  suggestions  on  the  actual  workings  of  the  high  schools  as  they  are  now  organized  and 
conducted. 

Under  college  and  university  pressure,  a  most  baneful  influence  has  fallen  upon  second- 
ary or  high-school  education  in  our  country.  Ever  since  the  college  and  universities  began 
tinkering  with  high-school  courses  of  study,  under  the  cloak  of  "college  requirements," 
the  standard  of  scholarship  has  steadily  fallen.  The  wide  acreage  allowed  under  the 
head  of  optional  courses  that  the  pupils  may  choose  from,  and  the  scraps  and  carved- 
out  pieces  of  subjects,  thrown  out  of  their  proper  relations,  to  be  learned  and  assimilated 
to  satisfy  the  whims  or  fancies  of  a  set  of  college  professors,  is  a  very  poor  way  to  fashion  a 
course  of  study.  Instead  of  shaping  the  course  to  the  pupil,  the  pupil  is  compressed  into 
the  course.  This  deadly  blight  has  fallen  on  our  public  high  schools  like  a  mediaeval 
plague.  Everywhere  among  high-school  teachers  is  a  rush  and  scramble  to  comply  with 
the  "requirements."  Everything  is  prescribed  by  piece  and  hour,  and  there  is  no  time 
left  for  teachers  to  do  real  educational  building,  either  in  scholarship  or  character  develop- 
ment.    All  is  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  "  Prescription." 

Under  the  old  regime,  which  was  certainly  not  the  best,  a  pupil  was  kept  at  some  few 
things  till  he  learned  them  fairly  well,  and  he  had  acquired  some  power  to  do  many  other 
things.  There  is  now  no  going  through  a  thing.  It  is  working  with  some  of  the  pieces 
of  a  piece.  It  is  also  a  continuous  and  continual  flitting  from  one  thing  to  another,  so 
that  the  learner  has  no  time  to  strengthen  himself  well  in  any  subject.  The  entire  high- 
school  machinery  should  be  reversed  and  run  by  another  set  of  engineers  and  firemen. 
The  high-school  principals  and  teachers  should  make  their  own  courses  of  study,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  their  several  localities,  patterned  in  general  on  a  broad  and  liberal  course, 
and  the  colleges  and  universities  shovdd  adjust  their  work  to  the  high-school  studies.  I 
do  not  know  how  these  "  requirements  "  are  worked  out  in  detail,  but  I  can  imagine  I  Fnom 
some  of  the  outlines  I  have  examined  and  the  numerous  references  interlarded  to  help  the 
poor  overloaded  teachers,  the  tremendous  amount  of  study  not  put  on  the  courses  so 
minutely  analyzed,  I  discern  through  the  murky  intellectual  atmosphere  spheres  of  influ- 
ence of  a  straddling  nature  to  balance  diverse  interests. 

It  is  a  firm  conviction  in  many  minds  that  owing  to  the  detached  and  dissipating 
processes  now  operating  in  the  high  schools  of  the  cities,  the  classes  are  not  so  strong  in 
real  scholarship  as  they  were  before  all  these  distracting  and  scattering  influences  came 
trooping  into  the  recitation  rooms.  The  pupils  can  dip  into  more  things,  but  they  learn 
less  of  everything  they  are  supposed  to  study.  The  teachers,  too,  formerly  had  some  lati- 
tude, some  freedom,  some  judgment  as  to  what  they  had  to  do,  some  initiative.  Now 
they  have  an  incubus  hanging  over  them  all  the  time.  Formerly  they  taught — ^not  scatter- 
ing topics.  The  pupils  were  then  kept  on  a  subject  long  enough  to  know  something  about 
it,  and  to  get  its  bearings  with  other  subjects.  Now  all  the  work  is  prescribed,  outlined, 
gibbeted,  sandwicfted,  and  it  is  exceedingly  superficial.  Knowledge  requires  time  to  soak 
into  the  learner's  mind,  to  become  seasoned  and  ready  for  use. 

A  jew  things  a  high-school  graduaU  should  know. — ^A  high-school  pupil  in  four  years 
should  be  well  grounded  in  the  elements,  at  least,  of  one  or  two  languages  outside  of  his 
own  tongue;  he  should  have  read  some  few  good  books  in  English  to  give  him  a  little 
insight  into  literature,  and  he  ought  to  be  strong  in  English  grammar  and  rhetoric;  he 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  and  some  knowledge 
of  his  own  body;   a  fair  survey  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  reaching  down  through 
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Burop)ean  history  into  the  history  of  this  country;  he  ought  to  have  picked  up  some  general 
facts  belonging  to  the  earth,  the  air,  the  ocean;  and  if  he  has  wandered  off  into  space,  so 
much  the  better.  In  mathematics  he  should  have  leisurely  made  his  way,  at  least,  through 
plane  trigonometry.  Above  all,  he  should  have  learned  how  to  study,  and  how  to  help 
himself.  A  few  subjects  studied  well  and  mastered  so  far  as  they  are  studied,  is  better  for 
any  boy  or  girl  than  three  times  the  number  leisurely  gazed  at  in  passing  along. 

A  weak  spot. — ^Another  very  weak  spot  in  our  high  schools,  in  a  majority  of  cities, 
is  that  the  pupils  about  one  o'clock  each  day  are  sent  home  that  they  may  prepare  their 
lessons  for  the  next  day.  As  a  result  of  this  freedom,  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  wander 
about  through  town  aimlessly  of  afternoons,  and  contract  the  bad  habit  of  putting  their 
lessons  off  till  the  very  last  minute.  This  is  not  the  worst  feature,  however,  in  those  cities 
and  towns  in  which  poolrooms  and  other  dens  of  iniquity  are  tolerated,  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  these  boys  drift  into  crimes,  or  into  habits  that  lead  directly  to  criminality. 
High  schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  used  to  have  all-day  sessions — sessions  that  began 
at  8:30  A.  M.  or  9:00  A.  M.,  with  an  intermission  at  noon  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half,  closing  the  school  day  at  4:00  p.  M.  or  4:30  p.  m.  Instead  of  turning  the  boys  and 
girls  loose  at  one  o'clock,  or  thereabouts,  to  gad  around  on  the  streets  the  session  should 
not  close  in  the  afternoon  till  the  regular  time  for  dismissal.  The  best  place  for  a  boy  or  a 
girl  to  prepare  a  lesson  is  in  the  schoolroom,  or  study-hall,  imder  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 
Nearly  aU  the  lessons  should  be  prepared  at  school  and  where  the  teacher  can  render  some 
assistance  when  it  is  needed. 

Right  habits  of  study  need  to  be  taught  as  well  as  the  branches  the  pupils  pursue. 
Short  high-school  daily  sessions  weaken  high-school  work  and  induce  a  species  of  dissipa- 
tion that  lowers  preparation,  prevents  the  cultivation  of  systematic  habits  of  work,  and 
diminishes  the  appreciation  of  high-school  opportunities.  Short  high-school  sessions 
affect  injuriously  the  home  life  of  the  pupil,  and  pave  the  way  for  evening  parties  and  other 
forms  of  dissipation  that  are  detrimental  to  close  persistent  application  to  studies  and 
besides  oftentimes  undermine  health.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  close  and  an  intimate 
relation  existing  between  these  two  conditions.  The  argument  frequently  advanced 
that  high-school  teachers,  in  general,  have  so  much  more  heavy  work  to  do  than  the  grade 
teachers,  and  consequently  require  shorter  hours,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  While 
a  grade  teacher  hears  a  recitation,  she  is  keeping  another  class  at  work  preparing  the 
next  lesson,  and  she  does  this  all  day  long.  The  softest*  position  in  public-school  work  is 
in  high  school.  I  speak  from  an  experience  in  class  work  myself,  and  also  of  recitations 
with  higher-grade  pupils.  Teaching  such  pupils  is  not  such  hard  work  as  teaching  in 
the  grades.  There  are  also  other  distractions  and  extravagances  that  exert  considerable 
influence  on  the  progress  or  non-progress  of  pupils,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  those  famiHar  with  high-school  work. 

A  word  on  diplomas. — A  high-school  diploma  should  show  in  quantity,  quality,and 
time,  what  a  student  has  done  in  certain  branches  of  study.  The  last  spurt  in  getting 
ready — dressing  up  for  the  final  display — should  be  abolished.  A  great  deal  of  time  is 
wasted  in  preparation  for  graduation.  Besides  our  schools  are  democratic  institutions, 
and  .dress-suits  and  other  toggery  ill  become  boys  who  have  to  go  out  and  make  their  own 
living  in  the  world.  Oftentimes  such  extravagance  is  a  great  hardship  on  parents.  Plain 
dressing  and  high  thoughts  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  common-sense. 

Back  to  the  subject. — Finally,  I  see  no  objection  to  arranging  a  five-year  course  of 
study  for  those  pupils  that  are  ph3rsically,  mentally,  or  otherwise  unable  to  complete  an 
average  course  of  study  in  four  years.  Such  pupils,  and  there  are  probably  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  of  thepi  in  every  school,  should  not  be  crowded.  For  such  the  course  should 
be  lengthened  out,  but  for  no  others,  and  on  no  other  condition. 

In  conclusion,  I  favor  an  eleven-year  course  for  elementary  and  high  schools,  beginning 
with  pupils  at  and  above  the  ages  I  have  mentioned;  but  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  an  eight- 
year  course  for  elementary  schools,  or  a  five-year  course  for  the  high-school  pupils.    The 
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number  twelve  is  not  a  magical  number  in  my  arithmetical  vocabulary  when  applied  to 
the  education  of  boys  and  girls. 


DISCUSSION 


J.  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  schools,  Birmingham,  Alabama. — ^Inasmuch  as  I 
heartily  indorse  nearly  all  the  positions  taken  by  Superintendent  Greenwood  upon  this 
subject,  I  shall  have  very  little  to  add.  I  have  had  an  experience  of  ten  years  with  the 
seven-year  plan  in  the  elementaiy  schools,  and  I  have  found  some  very  definite  advantages 
in  it.  The  most  manifest  benefit  of  this  plan  is  the  large  increase  of  pupils  entering  the 
high  school.  Usually  the  great  majority  of  boys  withdraw  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of 
school  in  order  to  go  to  work,  or,  in  some  instances,  because  they  become  tired  of  the  monot- 
onous stretch  of  uninspiring  work  running  through  eight  years  of  the  elementary  course. 
Local  conditions  of  course  affect  the  question.  In  an  industrial  community,  the  tempta- 
tions to  withdraw  from  school  are  more  alluring,  and  the  nearer  the  high  school  can  be 
brought  to  the  boy  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  resist  these  temptations  in  order  to  enter. 
For  the  past  two  years,  practically  all  the  eligible  pupils  of  the  seventh  year  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  have  entered  the  high  school.  This,  I  must  confess,  is  due  in  part  to  an  attrac- 
tive high-school  building,  with  manual-training  and  domestic-science  facilities,  a  spacious 
gymnasium,  and  a  swimming  pool.  When  the  boy  gets  in  sight  of  this  high  school,  he  is 
not  satisfied  until  he  gets  inside. 

Another  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  plan  with  us  is  the  fact  that  the  legal  age  for 
entering  the  public  schools  of  our  state  is  seven.  The  pupil  is  more  mature  and  is  able 
to  do  stronger  work  from  the  start  than  those  who  enter  at  five  or  six.  I  contend  that 
a  pupil  entering  at  seven  can  accomplish  more  in  seven  years  than  a  pupil  entering  at  five 
can  in  eight  years. 

Another  advantage  of  this  plan,  I  think,  is  the  fact  that  teachers  are  compelled  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  formal  and  mechanical  work  required,  and  to  give  the  pupil 
at  an  earlier  period  work  of  richer  content.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  weakness 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  is  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon  the  formal  and  mechan- 
ical elements  of  school  work.  Much  matter  is  presented  to  the  child  whose  content  involves 
facts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  experience,  and  a  degree  of  reasoning  power  in  advance  of 
his  maturity.  By  shortening  the  time  of  the  elementary  course,  and  introducing  a  brief 
review  of  advanced  arithmetic,  formal  grammar,  mathematical  geography,  and  United 
States  history  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  high-school  course,  far  better  results  can  be 
obtained. 

There  is  no  need,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  a  six-year  high-school  course.  I  regret  the 
fact  that  the  high  school  at  present  is  suffering  from  the  dictation  of  the  colleges.  Just 
as  our  elementary  schools  today  are  determining  the  conditions  of  high-school  entrance, 
the  high  schools  of  the  state  should  determine  the  conditions  of  college  entrance.  It  is 
high  time  for  us  to  realize  that  the  "chief  end"  of  the  public  high  school  is  not  preparation 
for  college.  The  "college  trust"  which  now  arbitrarily  dictates  courses  of  study  for  our 
high  schools  should  be  superseded  by  an  association  of  all  the  high  schools  in  the  state, 
which  should  determine  substantially  the  conditions  for  entrance  upon  a  college  course. 
The  greatest  need  of  the  American  high  school  is  a  "declaration  of  independence"  from 
college  requirements,  which  will  enable  it  to  accomplish  the  work  needed  in  sound  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  and  for  life. 

R.  B.  D.  SiMONSON,  superintendent  of  schools,  Hannibal,  Mo. — ^Because  of  the  brief 
time  allotted  me,  I  shall  present  few  arguments.  I  must  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  with 
offering  statements  based  upon  an  observation  and  experience  short  and  confined  to  the 
school  system  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  head.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  danger 
of  founding  conclusions  on  too  few  data  and  of  the  unsoundness  of  failing  to  recognize 
dissimilar  conditions  existing  in  different  school  communities. 
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As  preliminaTy  to  the  direct  discussion  of  this  topic,  penmt  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 
regard  as  sacred  the  quadrennial  stages  into  which  it  is  customary  to  divide  elemen^ry, 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  I  have  not  found  in  the  physical,  mental,  or  spiritual 
nature  of  the  child  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  a  division.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have.    If  so,  I  should  like  to  be  enlightened. 

Again,  I  believe  that  all  our  courses  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  each 
child  to  progress  as  rapidly  in  each  study  as  his  ability  and  proficiency  may  warrant  and 
that  promotions  shoiild  be  by  subjects  rather  than  by  classes.  Nevertheless,  there  should 
be,  in  my  opinion,  a  limit,  somewhat  definite,  fixed  for  the  completion  of  what  is  known 
as  the  elementary  course;  but  this  limit  should  not  be  so  fixed  and  rigid  as  to  produce 
between  this  and  the  secondary  course  a  chasm  which  requires  that  skilful  bridge  building 
of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much.  I  further  believe  that  a  period  of  seven  years  of 
nine  months  each  is,  under  effective  teaching,  a  sufficient  time  for  the  completion  by  the 
average  pupil  of  an  elementary  course,  and  that  the  eighth  year  of  school  life  should  be 
spent,  if  possible,  in  the  high  school,  in  intensifying  under  special  teachers,  or  rather, 
under  the  departmental  system,  the  work  of  the  elementary  period,  and  in  preparing  for 
the  standard  secondary  course.  I  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  no  experience  or 
arguments  of  others,  but  by  the  results  of  my  own  observation  and  experience  during  the 
past  two  years. 

Not  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  or  even  of  commending  our  school  S3^tem  in 
Hannibal,  but  because  I  seem  forced  to  it  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing Statements: 

At  the  end  of  our  seven  years*  work,  the  Fifth  Reader  and  two  or  more  classics  selected 
for  literary  study  have  been  completed.  English  grammar  has  been  carried  through 
analysis  of  sentences,  a  moderately  full  treatment  of  the  parts  of  speech,  parsing,  and 
considerable  composition.  A  well-sustained  and  correlated  course  in  nature-study, 
including  plant-study,  animal-study^  earth-study,  weather-study,  together  with  the  elements 
of  physiology,  physics,  and  chemistry,  has  been  concluded.  Biography,  elementary 
United  States  history  and  English  history,  and  finally  United  States  history  by  topics, 
have  been  pursued  for  three  years.  The  spelling-book  has  been  finished.  All  the  arith- 
metic necessary  for  an  elementary  course  and  a  portion  of  an  advanced  text  has  been 
taught.  A  course  in  general  geography  extending  from  home  geography,  beginning 
S3rstematically  at  the  opening  of  the  third  year  to  the  completion  of  an  advanced  text- 
book, has  been  pursued.  ^ 

The  course  in  our  eighth  year,  the  first  in  the  high  school,  consists  of  English,  embr 
cing  grammar,  composition,  and  literature:  mythology — Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  arithmetic — ^including  more  difficult  work  in  interest  and  the  other  applications 
of  percentage,  proportion,  square  root,'  and  its  applications,  more  difficult  problems  in 
mensuration,  longitude,  and  time,  the  metric  S3rstem,  and  a  general  review  of  the  subject; 
elementary  dvil  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  history  and  civil  government  of 
Missouri;  drawing — free  hand  and  mechanical. 

Our  regular  high-school  curriculum  ranks  with  those  of  similar  institutions  in  cities 
of  our  class. 

The  teachers  in  charge  of  the  eighth-year  studies  are  the  assistants  to  the  heads  of 
departments;  two  of  the  three  were  promoted  from  the  elementary  schools  after  several 
years  of  successful  experience  therein,  two  are  college  graduates  and  one  lacks  but  a  few 
points  of  the  requisite  mmiber  to  secure  a  degree  from  the  Chicago  University. 

With  these  preliminary  statements,  I  proceed  to  name  as  briefly  as  possible  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement 

First,  it  has  secured  a  large  increase  both  in  absolute  and  relative  high-school  enrol- 
ment. Our  city  has  become  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  manufacturing  center 
of  some  pretensions.  The  establishment  of  factories  employing  child  labor  tends  to  de- 
crease high-school  enrollment.    During  the  fourteen  years  from  1892  to  1905,  both  inclusive. 
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the  average  number  enrolled  in  our  high  school  at  the  fend  of  the  fifth  month  was  less  than 
138,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled.  The 
average  number  enrolled  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  last  two  years,  or  ^nce  we 
removed  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school,  despite  the  increased  demand  for  child  labor 
during  that  time,  was  300,  and  the  average  percentage  of  high-school  enrollment  on  total 
enrollment  was  over  12 J. 

The  erection  of  a  fine  new  high-school  building  containing  a  gynmasium  and  all  the 
modem  conveniences,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  eighth  grade  from  the  elementary  school 
and  adding  it  to  the  high  school  will  account  for  some  of  this  relative  increase  in  high- 
school  enrollment,  but  by  no  means  for  all  of  it.  Carefully  compiled  statistics  of  twenty-one 
'  classes  belonging  to  our  various  elementary  schools  from  May,  1895,  to  June,  1905,  show 
that  during  those  years  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  year  had  dropped  out  of  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year, 
and  of  those  remaining,  3  per  cent,  failed  to  graduate  from  these  schools.  Further,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  graduates  therefrom  did  not  enter  the  high  school.  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  this  condition  of  things  is  not  now  so  serious. 

A  second  advantage  is  the  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  the  number  of  boys  enter- 
ing the  high  school.  Using  for  comparison  the  same  periods  as  before,  the  average 
number  of  boys  enrolled  in  our  high  school  during  the  first  period  was  less  than  39;  during 
the  second  period,  in.  The  average  percentage  of  boys  on  the  total  high-school  enrollment 
was  during  the  first  period  less  than  28;  during  the  second  period,  nearly  37. 

The  boys  are  now  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  uplifting  influence  of  the  high 
school  before  the  spirit  of  commercialism  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  them.  The  greater 
freedom  of  the  high-school  life,  the  pleasurable  experiences  in  the  g3rmnasium,  the  presence 
of  the  high-school  library,  the  glimpses  caught  of  the  laboratories,  all  tend  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  these  impressionable  boys. 

All  this  contributes  to  two  other  advantages,  the  creation  of  an  aspiration  among 
pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  to  become  high-school  students,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  tendency  of  the  pupils,  even  in  the  elementary  schools,  to  drop  out. 

As  to  the  reality  of  these  advantages,  several  parents  have  assured  me  that  previous 
to  the  making  of  the  eighth  grade  a  part  of  our  high  school  their  boys  seemed  to  have  no 
ambition  to  enter  the  latter,  but  now,  since  it  is  so  much  closer  to  them  in  time,  and  because 
of  the  favorable  reports  of  school  associates  a  year  or  two  in  advance  but  now  in  the  high 
school,  these  boys  talk  of  nothing  else  but  continuing  in  school  till  their  secondary  course 
is  completed.  Invariably,  eighth-grade  pupils  now  in  the  high  school,  when  asked  to 
give  in  writing  their  impressions  of  that  institution,  express  their  preference  for  the  con- 
ditions found  therein. 

Another  advantage  which  has  accrued  from  the  plan  \mder  consideration  is  the 
awakening  of  a  livelier  high-school  sentiment  among  our  citizens  and  a  clearer  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  this  institution  is  the  most  democratic  of  our  educational  institutions. 
The  great  increase  in  enrollment  has  eflfected  this.  Many  more  of  our  citizens  are  thus 
through  their  children  brought  into  touch  with  it  and  aroused  to  the  desirability  of  a  second- 
ary education. 

Our  experience  so  far  leads  me  to  mention  a  sixth  advantage,  which  is  the  saving  of 
about  one-half  of  a  year  in  the  total  length  of  the  course.  Most  of  our  pupils  by  reason 
of  the  longer  periods  for  recitation  and  the  shorter  daily  sessions,  thus  affording  more 
time  for  study,  together  with  perhaps  the  better  teaching  of  each  branch  by  a  specialist, 
are  able  to  accomplish  all  the  essential  part  of  the  work  prescribed  for  the  eighth  year  in 
about  half  of  that  time. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  testimony  of  several  of  our  high-school  teachers  w^ho  have  ninth-year 
studies  that  the  pupils  who  have  taken  their  preparatory  work  in  the  high  school  are 
better  fitted  for  these  studies  than  were  those  who  formerly  remained  the  whole  eight  years 
in  the  elementary  schools.     Without  in  the  least  reflecting  upon  the  often  excellent  teaching 
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of  the  eighth-grade  teachers  in  these  latter  schools,  I  think  the  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. 

Now,  in  presenting  these  advantages  of  changing  the  elementary  course  from  eight 
to  seven  years,  and  of  making  the  high-school  course  five  years,  I  may  be  grossly  in  error; 
but  since  I  am  from  Missouri,  I  shall  have  to  be  shown — ^wherein. 

I  may  now  turn  to  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  alleged  and  real. 

One  of  the  alleged  disadvantages  is  the  immaturity  of  the  pupils  when  they  enter  the 
high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  in  school.  Well,  the  pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade  admitted  to  oiu*  high  school  in  January  averaged:  boys,  14  years,  i  month;  girls, 
14  yeais,  2  months.  These  pupils  were  probably  a  little  older  than  the  average  of  that 
grade  because  the  teachers  of  the  seventh  grade  had  been  strengthening  them.  But  it 
can  be  seen  that  they  were  not  too  immature  to  take  the  course,  which  we  have  mapped  out 
nor  to  receive  the  inspiration  which  the  high  school  affords. 

Another  alleged  disadvantage  is  the  removal  of  children  of  so  tender  an  age  from 
the  influence  and  fostering  care  of  a  single  teacher  and  the  distribution  of  responsibility 
for  them  among  several  teachers.  This  objection  may  have  some  force,  especially  if  the 
single  teacher  is  a  very  lovable  and  efficient  one.  But  why  not  make  the  same  objection 
to  any  form  of  departmental  instruction;  why  not  nmke  it  in  the  case  of  ninth-grade 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  not  older  than  fourteen  ?  Is  it  not  also  true  that  about  this 
age  boys  especially  become  tired  of  being  "mothered,"  and  will  be  developed  better  if 
they  are  less  guided  and  pampered  (or  nagged)  and  a  little  more  "fathered"  ? 

I  mention  but  one  more  alleged  disadvantage;  it  is  the  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the 
high  school  by  incorporating  in  the  student-body  a  lot  of  "  babies."  So  far,  I  have  failed 
to  see  the  force  of  this  objection.  If  it  has  any  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  dignif3ring  of 
said  babies. 

A  real  disadvantage  that  we  have  felt  is  the  opposition  of  some  of  our  principals  to 
the  plan  because  it  deprives  them  of  their  advanced  class,  thus  compelling  them  to  relin- 
quish the  pleasure  of  teaching  pupils  of  the  maturity  of  eighth-graders  and  leading  them 
to  dispense  with  graduating  exercises,  etc.,  etc. 

I  regret  this  opposition  very  much  and  can  sympathize  with  them  in  the  matter,  but 
so  far  as  the  public  graduating  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  are  concerned, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not  incite  the  graduates  to  go  higher  in  their 
course;  and  many  parents  are  now-a-days  objecting  to  the  expense  to  them  attending  the 
so-<:alled  commencements. 

I  mention  lastly  as  a  disadvantage,  which  threatens  to  become  real  to  us  in  Hannibal 
in  the  event  that  our  high-school  enrollment  maintains  its  rate  of  increase  made  during 
the  past  two  years,  a  lack  of  room  in  the  high-school  building.  Under  such  conditions 
the  plan  cannot  be  perpetuated  except  by  pushing  the  eighth-year  pupils  back  into  some 
central  building  as  near  as  possible  to  the  high  school,  and  placing  them  under  a  principal 
for  that  grade  and  his  or  her  assistants,  or  by  adding  rooms  to  the  high-school  building. 

Doubtless,  in  many  medium  or  small  cities  the  high-school  building  cannot  accom- 
modate a  five-year  high  school. 


WHAT  SHOULD  THE  SMALLER  CITIES  ATTEMPT  FOR  THE  EDUCA- 
TION OF  DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN— PHYSICAL, 
•    MENTAL,  AND  MORAL? 

JOHN  DIETRICH,  SUPEiONTENDENT  OP  SCHOOLS,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 

"It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  force  men  to  be  free. "  It  is  the  right  of  every  child 
to  receive  an  education.  The  opportunity  and  the  means  should  be  provided  by  the 
parent  and  the  state.  Even  the  defective  child  is  capable  of  taking  some  sort  of  an  educa- 
tion that  will  make  him  a  happier  and  a  more  useful  citizen  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
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• 

He  is  entitled  to  all  he  is  capable  of  receiving,  whether  that  be  five  talents,  two  talents,  or 
one  talent — "every  man  according  to  his  several  ability."  "Education  is  a  productive 
expenditure,  not  mere  charity." 

Problems  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  normal  children  have  been  met  and  discussed, 
and  better  ways  have  been  devised  and  more  adequate  means  have  been  provided  for 
their  development.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  little  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  defective  or  backward  child.  The  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  special  education  during  the  last  decade  is  another  evidence  of  the  whole-hearted 
educational  spirit  of  the  American  people.  We  have  at  last  come  to  believe  that  many 
so-called  dull  or  defective  children  are  capable  of  receiving  mental  training  to  a  degree  of 
efficiency  far  beyond  the  most  conservative  estimates  of  educators  of  a  few  years  ago. 
The  amount  of  development  that  many  of  these  children  are  capable  of,  when  properly 
directed  by  a  trained  teacher,  is  simply  astonishing. 

In  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  educating  even  idiots,  one  writer  says,  "Idiots  have 
been  improved,  educated,  and  even  cured;  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  been  entirely  refrac- 
tory to  treatment;  not  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  not  been  made  more  happy  and  healthy; 
more  than  30  per  cent,  have  been  taught  to  conform  to  moral  and  social  law,  and  rendered 
capable  of  order,  of  good  feeling,  and  of  working  like  the  third  of  a  man;  more  than 
40  per  cent,  have  become  capable  of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  under  friendly  control, 
of  understanding  moral  and  social  abstractions,  of  working  like  two-thirds  of  a  man; 
and  25  to  30  per  cent,  have  come  nearer  and  nearer  the  standard  of  manhood,  till  some  of 
them  will  defy  the  scrutiny  of  good  judges  when  compared  with  ordinary  young  men  and 
women." 

We  have  come  to  realize  also  that  the  number  of  defectives  is  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  as  a  result  of  the  lethargy  on  our  part  regarding  the  problem  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren. In  1890  there  were  two  weak-minded  persons  to  every  one  thousand  people  in  the 
United  States,  or  about  one-fifth  of  i  per  cent.  About  one-half  of  i  per  cent,  or  five  to 
every  one  thousand  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools  today  are  subnormal,  with  all 
possible  variety  of  grades,  from  those  who  are  merely  somewhat  slow  to  imbeciles  and 
idiots.  About  95  per  cent,  of  all  dull  or  backward  children  are  defective  mentally  or 
physically. 

"  Practically  we  have  experienced  that  whether  from  barbarism  and  strain  of  war, 
or  from  the  little  less  strenuous  anxieties  and  struggles  of  our  industrial  and  conunerdal 
civilization,  or  whether  from  other  human  strains,  dissipations,  accidents,  and  excesses,  a 
large  part  of  our  fellow  human  beings  have  lost  a  part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  the  original 
divine  heritage  of  their  five  natural  senses,  and  that  it  is  these  maimed,  deprived,  disinherited 
individuals  that  constitute  what  is  known  as  our  defective  classes;  and  that  if  some  dis- 
tinctively and  effectively  preventive  means  are  not  speedily  adopted,  vigorously  prosecuted, 
and  resolutely  persisted  in,  a  degeneracy — omental,  moral,  and  ph3rsical  and  of  the  darkest 
type — ^will  be  the  immediate  and  logical  result." 

These  problems  thus  forced  upon  us  by  the  defective  classes  must  be  met.  The 
schools  of  the  small  city  as  well  as  those  of  the  large  city  must  share  in  their  solution. 
In  many  instances  the  work  of  the  small  city  through  its  school  system  will  necessarily 
be  somewhat  indirect.  This  will  be  especially  true  of  cities  ranging  from  two  to  five 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  cities  having  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  'inhabitants  the  work 
may  be  direct. 

About  twenty  states  have  made  some  provision  for  caring  for  the  feeble  minded. 
There  are  also  as  many  private  institutions  for  weak-minded  persons.  From  forty  replies 
received  from  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  provision, 
if  any,  are  you  making  for  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  your  city  ?"  it  is  evident  that  about  half  of  them  are  doing  something  for  these 
unfortunates;  about  one-fourth  of  them  believe  that  the  smaller  cities  can  deal  as  effect- 
vely  with  the  problem  of  the  education  of  subnormal  children  as  the  large  cities.    AU 
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consider  it  essential  to  have  state  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  feeble  minded. 
About  one-third  of  these  superintendents  state  that  state  institutions  for  weak-minded 
children  -should  supplement  the  work  of  the  public  school,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
answers  favor  these  institutions  taking  complete  charge  of  the  education  of  defectives 
from  the  beginning,  and  especially  so,  when  these  children  are  residents  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  rural  districts. 

These  replies  indicate  that  there  is  a  marked  and  growing  interest  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  education,  city  superintendents  and  teachers,  looking  toward  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  should  the  schools  attempt  for  the  education  of  defective,  backward,  or 
subnormal  children  ?" 

Among  the  large  cities  in  this  country  that  are  giving  some  special  attention  to  the 
education  of  defectives  are  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  San 
Francisco  had  begun  the  organization  of  special  schools  just  prior  to  the  earthquake. 
Chicago  makes  no  provision  for  idiots  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  degree,  nor  for  sub- 
normal children  of  the  first  degree,  that  is,  children  who  are  so  subnormal  that  they  will 
not  be  able  with  special  training  to  attain  to  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth  grade  on  reaching 
the  age  of  fourteen  years.  Those  children  who  are  able  to  reach  this  standard  are  placed 
in  special  rooms  for  subnormal  children.  They  are  taught  by  special  teachers,  and  have, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  supervisor  and  teacher. 
In  Baltimore  subnormal  children  are  placed  in  ungraded  rooms.  Philadelphia  has  ten 
truant  schools.  These  are  distributed  over  the  city.  In  each  of  nine  of  these  there  is  a 
room  for  defective  children.  New  York  City  has  about  forty  ungraded  classes  for  defect- 
ives. The  rooms  occupied  by  these  pupils  are  connected  with  the  public  schools  in  order 
that  they  may  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  and  also  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  mingle  with  the  other  pupils  in  going  to  and  from  school  and  while  on 
the  playgrounds. 

London  has  a  plan  of  her  own  for  caring  for  subnormal  children.  By  a  rigid  exami- 
nation conducted  by  a  committee  of  experts,  epileptics  and  the  lower  grades  of  mentally 
deficient  children  are  eliminated  from  the  public  schools.  These  are  cared  for  in  a  board- 
ing-home. The  remainder  of  the  subnormal  children  are  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
groups — ^blind,  deaf,  mentally  deficient,  and  cripples.  The  more  exaggerated  cases  of 
cripples  are  placed  under  special  teachers  and  are  not  assigned  to  this  fourth  group. 

Among  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  cities  of  this  country  that  have  made  some 
provision  for  subnormal  children  may  be  noted,  Denver  with  ungraded  departments; 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  uses  one  room  in  her  main  school  building  which  is  in  charge  of 
a  special  teacher;  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  had  special  schoob  for  defectives  for 
ten  years,  there  being  three  such  schools  in  this  city  at  the  present  time,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  fifteen  pupils  each;  Rochester,  New  York,  has  one  room  for  defectives; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  five  departments  for  subnormal  children;  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
does  not  set  apart  a  room  for  defectives  but  organizes  classes  for  subnormal  children  in  the 
same  room  with  normal  pupils;   Los  Angeles  has  twenty  imgraded  rooms  for  defectives. 

That  there  is  a  real  need  for  special  work  for  the  betterment  of  subnormal  children 
in  the  schools  of  the  smaller  cities  is  self-evident,  but  in  many  of  these  places  the  mere 
suggestion  of  an  attempt  to  do  something  for  these  unfortunates  would  bring  forth  the  cry 
so  often  heard  upon  the  eve  of  a  needed  innovation,  **  O,  The  cost  1  The  cost  1 "  But  in 
this  instance  the  cost  need  not  be  alarming.  The  principal  item  of  expense  in  the  small 
dty  would  be  the  salaries  of  trained  teachers  for  the  special  department.  Shoidd  it  not 
be  desirable  to  set  apart  a  room  in  a  regular  school  building,  a  cottage  could  be  built  on 
some  site  already  owned  by  the  district  at  a  nominal  cost.  The  average  city  of  say  from 
fifteen  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  would  have  enough  of  defective  pupils  to  warrant 
the  organization  of  at  least  one  department  for  such  pupils,  and  if  so-called  slow  and 
dull  pupils  are  to  receive  special  treatment,  there  would  be  need  for  several  ungraded 
departments.    The  enrollment  in  these  special  departments  should  not  exceed  say  fifteen 
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pupils.  In  the  smaller  cities  ranging  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
special  classes  for  defectives  could  be  organized  in  the  same  department  with  normal 
pupils.  While  this  plan  is  far  from  ideal  and  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
normal  or  subnormal  pupils,  it  would  be  found  far  better  than  no  plan  at  all  for  caring  for 
defectives.  It  is  highly  important  and  conducive  to  the  interest  of  both  the  normal  and 
subnormal  children  that  they  be  in  separate  rooms.  Both  classes  will  do  better  work 
when  so  seated.  This  will  be  found  especially  true  of  the  work  of  defective  children. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  have  defective  children  escape  from  the  feeling  of 
inferiority.  Very  much  will  be  gained  by  having  them  associate  with  their  peers.  Where 
there  are  enough  of  these  defectives  to  warrant  more  than  one  special  department  in  the 
same  school  there  should  be  a  complete  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  the  schoolroom,  but 
not  on  the  playground,  provided,  however,  that  the  playground  is  under  the  supervision  of 
some  officer  of  the  school  during  intermission  hours. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  "  Why  not  send  the  defectives  of  small  cities  to  special 
departments  in  large  cities,  or  to  some  state  or  private  institution  for  the  feeble  minded  ?*' 
It  must  be  evident  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  many  of  these  subnormal  children  have 
excellent  homes,  and  that  they  much  prefer  to  be  at  home,  and  that  their  parents  much 
prefer  to  have  them  at  home.  They  will  do  better  work  when  contented  and  happy. 
Again,  it  is  highly  important  for  the  sake  of  the  best  results  in  the  training  of  defectives 
that  their  education  should  begin  at  a  very  early  age,  say  at  five  or  six  years,  and  as  a  ru\t 
if  these  children  must  be  sent  away  from  home  this  would  be  impracticable,  while  in  their 
own  city  their  education  might  begin  at  that  early  age. 

Why  not  allow  the  home  to  educate  the  defective  ?  It  has  been  foimd  that  home 
education  is  unsatisfactory.  The  influence  of  the  mother  for  instance  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  child  is  usually  a  hindrance.  Many  parents  prefer  that  these  children  be 
educated  in  the  home  because  they  fear  that  development  will  be  retarded  by  association 
with  other  subnormal  children.  But  this  is  not  true.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  in  charge 
of  these  special  departments  tell  us  that  the  mass  recitation  as  a  rule  accomplishes  more 
for  the  subnormal  child  than  does  the  individual  plan. 

Special  departments  may  be  quickly  and  easily  organized.  There  should  be  a  com- 
mittee to  determine  who  are  eligible  for  membership  in  these  special  departments.  This 
committee  may  consist  of  the  superintendent,  principal,  teacher,  and  school  physician,  if 
there  be  one.  If  there  is  no  school  physician  then  the  city  health  officer  should  be  a  member 
of  the  committee.  This  committee  should  by  careful  tests  determine  who  are  defectives. 
Under  rules  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  these  pupils  may  be  broken  up  into  groups. 
Some  of  these  defectives  under  the  board's  rules  and  the  rules  of  the  state  school  for  the 
feeble  minded,  should  be  sent  to  this  institution  at  once.  The  remainder  of  them  should 
be  carefully  classified  and  assigned  to  a  class  Or  department  for  weak-minded  children. 
It  should  also  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  determine  when  a  pupil  of  the  special  school 
should  be  transferred  to  the  regular  school  for  normal  children.  It  should  also  be  the 
prerogative  and  duty  of  this  committee  to  make  recommendations  from  time  to  time  to 
the  authorities  of  the  state  institution  for  the  feeble  minded  regarding  the  transfer  of  certain 
pupils,  for  whom  the  special  department  can  do  no  more,  to  the  state  instUution  for  such 
pupils.  Rules  governing  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  and  from  these  special  schools  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  city  or  locality. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  special  department  to  use  the  course  of  study  of  the  regular 
school,  but  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  modify  it  to  suit  the  capacity  and  the  needs  of  the 
several  grades  of  defectives.  Much  attention  should  be  given  to  industrial  work,  nature- 
study,  and  physical  culture,  especially  out-of-door  exercise.  Much  may  be  accomplished 
for  these  children  mentally  and  morally  through  a  rigid  course  of  physical  development. 
The  fundamental  branches  should  be  presented  in  a  simple  and  practical  way.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  a  previously  specified  amount  of  work. 

Only  trained  teachers  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  these  departments.    The  best 
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teachers  will  be  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  healthy  mental  type  of  pupils. 
Teachers  of  defectives  should  have  special  powers  of  adaptability  and  insight.  They 
should  be  sympathetic.  The  state  should  license  them  and  should  in  some  way  manifest 
a  complimentary  recognition  of  their  skill  or  fitness  for  this  special  work.  Such  recogni- 
tion would  encourage  first-class  teachers  to  seek  positions  in  schools  for  subnormal  chil- 
dren. Boards  of  education  and  superintendents  should  improve  every  opportunity  to 
determine  the  best  methods  and  devise  the  most  effective  means  for  educating  those  who 
may  be  assigned  to  these  schools.  Every  problem  of  the  special  school  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  practical  way.  The  machinery  of  the -entire  public-school  system  should  be 
available  for  the  support  of  the  special  school  or  department  in  its  important  mission. 
Every  reasonable  effort  should  be  made  for  the  immediate  amelioration  of  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  children,  and  for  its  ultimate  extirpation.  From  the  work  of 
the  special  department  will  come  a  demand  for  endowed  schools  and  endowments  for  the 
support  of  investigators  in  the  interest  of  defective  classes.  The  work  of  the  special 
department  in  a  system  of  public  schools  will  be  the  means  of  making  every  teacher  more 
thoughtful  as  regards  the  welfare  of  subnormal  children.  It  will  be  the  means  of  directing 
a  more  careful  study  of  every  child  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  The  most  preva- 
lent causes  of  defectives  will  be  discovered  and  remedies  suggested  and  applied.  It  will 
stimulate  greater  effort  to  prevent  the  impairment  of  one  or  more  of  the  child's  senses, 
thus  removing  or  reducing  the  prevalent  causes,  such  as  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  rickets, 
adenoids,  infectious  diseases,  and  malnutrition  to  a  minimum. 

These  special  schools  will  create  a  demand  for  custodial  schools.  Many  a  so-called 
dull  and  backward  pupil  who  is  now  inclined  to  leave  school  early  in  his  educational  career, 
more  or  less  discouraged,  will,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  special  department,  be 
induced  to  remain  in  school.  The  special  school  will  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
so-called  dull  and  backward  child,  who  is  not  mentally  defective,  but  only  seems  so  because 
of  a  defect  of  his  sight  or  hearing,  or  because  of  a  lack  of  nutritious  food,  rather  than  a 
defect  of  the  mind,  from  a  life  of  sadness  and  failure  to  a  life  of  happiness  and  usefulness. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  cause  or  seat  of  the  trouble  does  not  always  readily  appear  to 
the  unprofessional  observer,  but  the  trained  teacher  and  the  medical  official  quickly 
discover  it  by  simple  tests. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  special  department  or  a  special  class  for  defectives  much 
may  be  done  by  the  small  city,  through  its  schools,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  defectives 
and  to  retard  the  increase  of  subnormal  children  in  the  community.  The  entire  corps 
of  teachers  may  be  directed  in  a  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  this  sad  condition  and  how 
to  remove  them,  and  also  of  the  best  methods  of  treating  the  feeble  minded.  The  interest 
of  the  school  in  these  matters  will  soon  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity. 

"Physicians  may  safeguard  the  sanitary  interests  of  the  community,  the  state,  and 
the  nation;  in  just  the  same  way  the  teachers  of  our  land  may  stand  as  a  great  bulwark  of 
strength  and  protection  between  the  American  people  and  the  threatening  dangers  result- 
ing from  inherited  mental  and  moral  weakness  and  disease.  Just  in  proportion  as  they 
realize  the  importance  of  their  mission  and  are  suitably  equipped  for  carrying  it  out,  just 
in  that  proportion  will  the  number  of  really  efficient  men  and  women  increase  and  the 
number  of  inefficient  and  incapable  decrease.  It  seems  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
schools  of  today  to  take  up  questions  pertaining  to  subnormal  children — those  that  come 
into  the  world  handicapped  by  mental  and  moral  deficiency,  and  solve  theip,  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  deficient,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large.  Scientific 
methods  must  be  employed.     ''Science  thought  is  human  progress  itself.'' 


DISCUSSION 

George  A.  Franklin,  suj)erintendent  of  schools,  Austin,  Minn. — In  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  I  can  only  hope  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points  so  well  set  forth  in  the  very 
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complete  presentation  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  Having  worked  for  twelve  years 
in  a  city  in  which  were  located  three  state  schools — ^for  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble  minded — 
and  observing  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  each — ^I  naturally  believe  that,  for  those 
children  defective  to  a  considerable  degreei  such  schools  are  the  best.  I  doubt  if  even  the 
large  city  can  so  successfully  care  for  its  defectives  as  can  the  state. 

But  we  are  interested  in  that  class  of  defectives  who  are  able,  imder  proper  care  and 
guidance,  to  make  some  progress  in  our  public  schools,  without  interfering  with  the  rights 
of  the  normal  children.  We  must  analyze  the  question  from  two  standpoints,  as  has  been 
suggested  by  Suj)erintendent  Dietrich:  (i)  How  can  we  deal  with  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce defectiveness  ?  (2)  How  can  we  deal  with  the  child  himself,  so  as  to  make  of  him  a 
self -supporting,  honest  citizen  ? 

We  have  just  heard  how  alarmingly  the  percentage  of  subnormal  children  has  increased 
during  the  past  sixteen  years.  Much  of  this  is  beyond  our  power  to  remedy,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  We  can  do  something.  We  should  do  all  we  can  for  the  betterment  of 
the  home — the  home  of  today  and  the  home  of  the  future — and  of  publip  sentiment.  The 
home  is  the  most  potent  influence  exerted  upon  the  child.  Many  of  the  physical  and 
mental,  and  most  of  the  moral,  defects  are  directly  traceable  to  the  home.  Neglect, 
poor  food,  irregularity,  unhappiness,  and  often  cruelty  and  vice  are  the  home  companions 
of  the  yoimg.  Ignorance  is  often  the  cause.  We  should  try  by  parents*  meetings,  through 
the  public  press,  and  by  private  interviews  to  raise  the  sentiment  of  the  parents  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  child  needs.  We  must  interest  them  in  our  plans  for  their 
children  and  create  a  helpful  sympathy.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  in  our  smaller 
cities  where  the  teacher  is  personally  known  and  is  one  of  the  people. 

The  child  himself. — ^The  ungraded  room  and  special  department  are  profitably  em- 
ployed. When  these  are  not  possible  for  any  cause,  and  sometimes  when  they  are  at  hand, 
a  greater  elasticity  of  our  gradation  is  desirable.  Many  of  these  subnormal  children  are 
deficient  in  certain  lines.  With  the  comparatively  few  cases  to  deal  with,  it  will  cause  very 
little  confusion  to  have  the  children  go  to  two  or  three  rooms  to  recite.  I  have  sent  pupils 
to  two  or  three  grades  below  the  room  in  which  they  sat  to  pursue  the  study  or  studies  in 
which  they  were  the  most  deficient.  This  enables  them  to  associate  with  pupils  of  more 
nearly  their  own  age  and  with  whom  they  have  much  in  common.  They  are  not  so  much 
discouraged  and  often  make  more  rapid  progress.  The  teachers  may  at  first  object,  but 
soon  fall  in  line  and  like  .the  plan.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  too  rigid  in  our  adherence  to 
our  system — ^to  our  perfect  gradation — ^not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  subnormal  but  also 
for  our  normal  children. 

Industrial  work  should  be  freely  employed  in  all  our  schools.  The  time  has  come 
when  even  the  smallest  cities  recognize  that  our  educational  S3rstem  is  incomplete  without 
manual  training  and  domestic  science,  and  they  are  rapidly  finding  that  the  cost  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  introduction.  Not  only  for  the  normal  child  is  this  work  needed, 
but  for  the  backward  pupil,  who  often  discovers  that  which  he  can  do  well  and  with 
sustained  interest.  This  success  stimulates  his  mental  activities,  makes  him  happier, 
more  self-respecting  and  self-reliant.  In  the  case  of  the  morally  deficient  child  I  have 
known  cases  where  the  transformation  was  marvelous. 

In  the  domestic-science  department  the  backward  girl  sometimes  finds  her  sphere  of 
interest  and  usefulness.  It  is  here  that  I  look  for  the  greatest  hope  for  the  home  of  the 
future,  and  the  removal  of  much  of  the  cause  of  deficiency.  If  our  girls  are  trained  in 
the  home  arts  as  well  as  in  the  academic  branches  they  will  be  able  to  make  true  homes. 
They  will  help  make  the  husband's  salary  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  family,  and  as  a 
result  health,  contentment,  and  happiness — ^the  best  foundation  for  uprightness — will 
possess  the  home. 

But  it  is  for  the  morally  defective  that  I  would  especially  plead.  In  a  paper  read 
before  one  of  our  Minnesota  Teachers*  Associations  this  year,  Superintendent  Whittier, 
of  the  State  Training  School  for  boys  and  girls,  told  the  following  incident: 
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"Just  before  the  State  Fair,  one  of  the  advertising  pictures  of  the  famous  pacing 
horse,  Dan  Patch,  found  its  way  into  the  State  Training  Sctiool.  It  represented  the  horse 
coming  straight  toward  you  with  its  excited  eye,  dilated  nostrils,  and  wonderful  stride,  and 
made  a  picture  almost  startling  in  its  vividness.  It  was,  by  some  of  the  boys,  tacked  to 
the  wall  in  the  engine-room.  Under  the  picture  was  printed  in  bold  type,  "The  fastest 
horse  the  world  has  ever  seen.'  Some  boy  wrote  immediately  under  this,  'The  fastest 
world  the  horse  has  ever  seen.'  As  I  stood  looking  at  it  for  the  first  time,  one  of  our 
inmates  came  along,  looked  at  the  picture  and  read  what  was  printed  and  written,  and 
¥dth  an  expression  of  sadness  and  regret,  added,  'Too  fast  for  me.  That  is  why  I  am 
here.'  " 

We  must  do  more  for  the  child  in  this  fast  world  in  which  he  b  living.  In  our  public 
schools  we  must  employ,  more  than  we  are  now  doing,  the  methods  used  in  our  training- 
schools  and  reformatories,  and  practice  the  principles  of  Judge  Lindsley  and  others  of  the 
Juvenile  courts.  We  must  be  taught  that  while  the  harsh  measures  may  produce  the 
quickest  results,  they  do  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil.  How  often  we  punish  a  boy  for 
what  his  parents  are  to  blame.  True,  one  generation  must  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
preceding  ones,  but  our  treatment  of  the  bad  boy  or  girl,  whose  parents  are  arrayed  against 
justice  and  truth  and  against  the  school  authority,  must  be  tempered  by  mercy,  kindness, 
and  love — that  love  which  perhaps  the  incorrigible  is  so  much  in  need  of.  He  sometimes 
thinks  no  one  cares  for  him,  is  unhappy  and  desperate.  It  is  the  happy  person  who  does 
right  easily,  and  the  imhappy  one  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  do  right. 

All  have  some  good  qualities.  We  must  recognize  and  cultivate  these,  show  the 
child  we  have  interest  and  confidence  in  him  and  lead  him  to  see  that  he  can  fill  an 
important  place  in  this  "fast  world."  Many  a  child  dislikes  school  and  with  good  reason. 
Little  will  be  accomplished  in  such  an  atmosphere.  In  the  smaller  cities  we  may  be  able  to 
do  more  than  in  the  larger  ones  to  make  the  school  surroundings  attractive,  or  substitute 
a  teacher  who  will.  The  poor  teacher  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  school,  the  perfect  machine 
for  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil. 

J.  W.  KuYEENDALL,  superintendent  of  schools,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — ^In  considering  what 
the  smaller  cities  should  attempt  for  the  education  of  defective  children,  I  think  we  will 
do  well  to  consider  them  in  two  classes.  In  the  first  class  I  would  include  those  whose 
defects  are  so  marked  as  to  necessitate  special  schools  or  asylums,  as  the  blind,  the  deaf 
mute,  the  imbecile,  and  the  depraved.  Such  special  institutions  form  no  proper  part  of 
the  public -school  system  of  a  small  dty.  The  care  of  these  unfortunates  may  be  more 
properly  undertaken  by  the  county  and  state. 

But  the  other  class,  whose  deficiencies  are  such  as  to  render  them  less  helpless,  but 
nevertheless  to  unfit  them  for  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  schools,  presents  a  problem 
for  the  consideration  of  the  school  authorities  of  a  small  city.  In  this  class,  we  may 
include  (i)  those  children  whose  eyesight,  hearing,  or  speech  so  hampers  them  as  to 
impede  their  progress  in  school,  (2)  those  dull,  backward  children  who  constantly  fall 
behind  their  classmates  each  year,  becoming  a  residue  of  each  promotion,  until  discouraged 
they  disappear  from  the  schools,  (3)  those  abnormal  children  who  develop  an  aptitude  for 
certain  lines  of  thought  but  seem  hopelessly  deficient  in  others,  and  (4)  those  occasional 
children  who  manifest  a  tendency  to  kleptomania  or  other  moral  diseases. 

How  shall  the  small  city  meet  its  manifest  obligation  to  these  "misfits,"  so  univer- 
sally found  in  our  schoolrooms  ?  If  a  proper  place  for  these  deficient  children  can  be  found 
within  the  i)Ossibilities  of  our  small  cities,  a  blessing  will  not  only  result  to  these  sub-normal 
children  but  also  to  the  normal  children,  to  whom  the  presence  of  these  "misfits"  is  a 
constant  impediment.  I  believe  the  only  practical  solution  lies  in  the  establishing  of 
special  rooms  and  special  schools,  where  the  most  skilful  teachers  may  be  assigned,  each 
to  take  charge  in  limited  number  of  these  children  and  give  them  that  individual  care 
which  alone  can  supply  their  several  needs,  and  where  needed  medical  attention  may  also 
be  supplied. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  these  rooms  and  schools  goes 
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without  saying.  The  first  difficulty  that  will  present  itself  is  a  financial  one.  Most 
small  cities  need  better  school  facilities  for  their  normal  children  and  school  authorities 
will  hesitate  to  spend  their  meager  revenues  upon  the  sub-normal.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
discuss  this  phase  of  the  question,  but,  leaving  each  one  who  realizes  the  necessity  to  meet 
this  problem  in  his  own  way,  I  shall  pass  to  the  most  serious  difficulty  that  is  to  be  found 
in  establishing  these  special  schools.  This  is  the  very  natural  opposition  offered  by 
parents  to  having  their  children  taken  from  their  accustomed  places  in  the  schools  and 
sent  to  these  special  schools.  If  these  schools  partake  of  the  nature  of  asylums  for  the 
infirm,  ph)rsically  or  mentally,  a  parent  may  very  justly  object  to  placing  upon  his  child 
the  stigma  of  having  been  an  inmate  therein.  This,  at  first  thought,  seems  to  destroy 
at  once  the  usefulness  of  these  special  schools,  and  to  make  their  establishment  unwise. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  source  of  opposition,  these  special  schools  should  not  be  asylums 
or  schools  for  the  unfortunate,  and  they  may  be  made  to  partake  of  an  entirely  difiPerent 
nature  by  enlarging  their  scope.  In  addition  to  the  classes  named  above,  we  have  another 
class  of  children  to  whom  a  well-managed  special  school  would  prove  an  unalloyed  blessing, 
the  child  who  is  several  years  behind  his  fellows  of  the  same  age.  At  this  meeting  one 
year  ago  the  attitude  of  these  children  in  the  regular  classes  was  shown  by  Miss  Richman, 
District  Superintendent  of  New  York  City,  in  these  words,  "Let  me  say  right  here  that  the 
first-year  classes  are  meant  for  babes,  and  the  second-year  classes  for  those  a  bit  older; 
and  the  child  of  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  or  older  has  no  place  in  the  regular  classes  of  the 
first  three  years,  no  matter  how  ignorant  he  may  be  of  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic. 
Such  a  classification  of  the  older  boy  has  a  bad  subjective  influence  upon  him,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly bad  objective  influence  upon  the  child  for  whom  the  grade  work  was  planned. " 

This  class  of  over-age  children  is  made  up  of  many  elements.  It  includes  nearly  all 
the  "bad  boys"  whose  deeds  of  misconduct  are  usually  the  outgrowth  of  idleness  and  of 
lack  of  harmony  with  their  surroundings.  Our  foreign-bom  children  contribute  their 
quota  to  this  class.  I  recently  observed  a  Syrian  boy  of  sixteen  in  a  first-grade  room,  who 
within  three  months  was  able  to  advance  as  many  grades.  Lack  of  early  opportunities 
for  attending  school  is  a  fruitful  source  of  backwardness.  The  surrounding  rural  com- 
munities annually  contribute  a  large  number  of  such  children  to  the  schools  of  a  small 
city. 

My  plea,  then,  is  for  the  establishment  of  ungraded  rooms  or  schools  wherein  each 
abnormal  child,  each  "misfit,"  may  receive  the  instruction  most  suited  to  his  needs.  I 
urge  that  these  schools  be  made  attractive  by  removing  from  them  the  character  of  asylums 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  by  including  in  their  course  of  study  a  large  element  of  practical, 
concrete  work.  Sloyd,  basketry,  weaving,  woodworking,  and  domestic  science  should  be 
the  leading  features.  The  essentials,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  etc.,  should 
be  well  taught.  But  the  one  essential  of  the  curriculum  should  be  its  elasticity,  so  that 
each  case  may  be  treated  accbrding  to  its  individual  needs.  The  child  who  is  assigned  to 
such  a  school  should  be  kept  just  so  long  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fit  him  to  return  to 
the  regular  classes  or  to  fit  him  to  be  a  self-reliant,  self-sustaining  member  of  society.  No 
standards  of  promotion  or  graduation,  which  may  be  ever  so  admirably  fitted  to  the 
normal  child,  should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proper  disposal  of  such  a 
student.  Such  schoob  would  not  conflict  with  the  standards  of  the  regular  school  system, 
for  the  reason  that  their  patronage  is  only  of  those  who  never  complete  the  work  of  the 
grades,  but  who  soon  fall  out  of  school  to  become  the  large  army  of  hopelessly  dependent, 
to  enter  the  workshop  or  factory,  or  to  swell  the  number  of  street  gamins,  the  embryo 
criminals. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  cost,  the  failure  to  provide  the  means  whereby  these 
classes  may  become  self-sustaining  citizens  is  the  most  costly  economy  that  our  cities, 
large  or  small,  can  indulge.  What  right  can  the  community  claim  to  tax  all  the  property 
for  public  education  on  the  plea  of  the  public  weal,  while  it  neglects  to  provide  for  those 
in  greatest  need,  for  those  who  are  its  greatest  menace  ? 
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THE  RELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CHILD  TO  HIS 

MENTAL  AND  MqPAL  DEVELOPMENT 

GEO.   W.   REID,   SUPERINTENDENT  CITY   SCHOOLS,  MONROE,  LA. 

Mental  activity  has  its  foundation  in  physical  activity.  Nervous  action  is  the  result 
of  a  certain  stimulus  upon  a  certain  physical  organ;  hence  the  mental  activity  is  influenced 
by  the  nervous  action. 

We  are  told  that  the  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  neurons,  and  that  each  neuron 
consists  of  a  cell  and  a  fiber.  The  fibers  extend  in  all  directions  throughout  the  body, 
permeating  every  tissue,  dividing  and  subdividing,  until  they  end  in  the  periphery  of  the 
oi^ns.  Although  these  neurons  run  side  by  side,  cross  each  other,  yet  the  impulse 
received  by  one  is  never  influenced  by  that  of  another,  except  by  the  process  of  induction. 

A  great  number  of  impulses  may  be  received  at  one  time.  By  induction  the  impulse 
of  one  neuron  may  influence  the  impulse  of  another  neruon  which  it  crosses;  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  influenced  by  the  impulse  already  there.  From  these  impulses,  somehow, 
mental  states  or  conditions  arise.  As  the  physical  body  of  the  child  develops,  new  and 
varied  impulses  are  received  which  change  the  physical  nature.  Since  there  are  three 
general  periods  of  development  in  the  physical  child,  there  ought  to  be,  at  least,  three 
general  periods  in  the  development  of  the  physical  nature. 

Only  a  small  part  of  that  period  of  the  development  of  the  child  from  two  years  to 
seven  comes  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  We  know  that  the  body  and 
the  brain  have  developed  rapidly  up  to  and  including  seven  years.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
development  of  the  brain  that  at  the  age  of  eight  it  has  almost  attained  its  full  size.  During 
this  period  the  body  is  attacked  by  the  infectious  diseases  common  to  early  childhood. 
Nervous  diseases  are  quite  common,  convulsions,  bad  dreams,  stammering,  squinting,  etc. 
I  have  observed  that  where  a  child  at  this  age  has  strabismus  its  physical  nature  is  more 
reticent.  It  does  not  seek  companions.  Its  mental  development  is  somewhat  slower. 
Where  strabismus  is  the  result  of  some  spinal  affection  during  the  first  years  of  infancy, 
the  mental  development  is  slower  than  in  the  child  where  strabismus  is  caused  by  some 
visible  defect,  as  in  the  lens  or  a  muscle. 

Oftentimes  the  hearing  of  the  child  is'  defective  and  the  fact  is  unknown  both  to  the 
parent  and  the  child.  This  is  often  due  to  what  is  known  as  risings  in  the  ear  during 
early  infancy.  While  defective  hearing  does  not  affect  the  physical  nature  of  the  child, 
at  this  age,  as  much  as  defective  sight,  the  teacher  will  soon  discover  that  his  mental 
development  is  slower,  and  that  special  arrangements  must  be  made  for  him. 

During  the  second  period  of  development,  from  eight  to  eleven,  there  is  noticeable  a 
great  change  in  his  physical  nature.  This  is  a  critical  period  of  the  child's  life.  The 
brain  grows  slowly;  the  vascular  system  is  at  a  standstill,  while  the  muscular  development 
leaps  forward  in  great  strides.  Because  of  these  conditions  physical  fatigue  manifests 
itself,  and  not  only  physical  fatigue  but  mental  fatigue  with  all  the  nervous  accompani- 
ments, otherwise  unaccountable.  The  child  is  able  to  do  less  work  at  the  age  of  eight 
than  at  the  age  of  seven.  One  of  the  first  s)anptoms  of  this  period  is  the  seeming  appear- 
ance of  laziness.  He  is  now  'in  the  third-grade  work,  and  we  as  teachers  demand  more 
work  than  the  year  previous,  while  parents  are  calling  for  more  and  better  results.  What 
must  be  the  effect  upon  that  nature  mentally  and  morally,  that  is  constantly  being  nagged 
by  teachers  and  parents,  when  it  is  now  doing  its  very  best  ?  He  is  peevish,  irritable,  and 
has  little  ambition  to  accomplish  anything.  He  is  subject  to  all  diseases,  somatic  and 
nervous,  of  the  period  just  passed  and  those  of  early  childhood.  Fortunately  for  him 
the  fatigue  part  of  this  period  lasts  but  a  few  months,  but  sometimes  it  may  extend  over 
two  years- 
One  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  this  period  is  that  of  adenoid  growths.  It  is 
claimed  that  about  37  per  cent,  of  our  children  have  these  growths  to  some  extent.  We 
have  all  seen  the  dull,  listless,  stupid  expression  on  the  child's  face;   the  staring  eyes, 
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wrinkled  face,  the  open  mouth;  have  heard  the  indistinct  speech,  and  noticed  the  defec- 
tive hearing.  These  cases  we  report  to  parents  and  physicians,  but  there  are  pupils  in 
whom  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  clear,  those  who  today  breathe  with  perfect  freedom,  hear 
distinctly,  and  do  their  work  well,  but  tomorrow  come  with  dull  expressions;  they  hear 
indistinctly;  they  breathe  with  difficulty;  their  lessons  are  unprepared.  Why?  Because 
last  night  cold  settled  in  the  adenoid  growth.  It  is  inflanied,  and  as  it  hangs  there  in  the 
phar3mx  just  in  front  of  the  openings  to  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  granulations  so  swollen 
that  they  touch  the  tubercle  projections  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  thiis 
preventing  the  same  pressure  of  air  against  the  t3rmpanum  on  the  inside  as  on  the  out,  the 
roaring  sensation  is  produced,  the  dull  expression  exists,  and  the  depressing  feeling  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  such  conditions  permeates  the  whole  physical  nature.  If  this  is 
allowed  to  continue  the  child  deteriorates.  He  grows  mentally  weaker;  not  only  that, 
but  he  is  affected  morally,  because  he  sees  that  he  is  blamed  unjustly,  and  traits  of  char- 
acter are  developed  that  should  not  be  found  in  the  normal  child.  Many  of  these  growths 
are  absorbed  as  the  child  grows  older,  but  the  effect  left  on  him  mentally  and  morally 
stands  forever. 

Another  disease  common  to  this  period  of  development  which  has  much  influence 
over  the  ph3rsical  nature,  and  as  a  result  a  mental  and  moral  influence,  which  decreases 
the  efficiency  of  the  child,  is  chorea.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  growing  results  of  our 
school  S3rstem  is  the  nervous  child.  This  disease  comes  on  so  gradually  that  before  we  are 
aware  his  physical  nature  is  undermined.  He  is  blamed,  scolded,  censured,  because  he 
does  not  write  or  draw  as  well  as  he  did  a  month  ago.  When  sent  to  the  board  he  drops 
the  eraser,  chalk,  book  unintentionally.  Again  he  is  scolded  or  punished  in  some  way. 
If  he  is  carefully  watched  we  will  see  that  all  his  movements  are  spasmodic,  irregular, 
jerking.  This  docs  not  last  long — two  or  three  months — and  usually  occurs  in  the  spring 
of  the  year;  but  the  influence  upon  the  mental  and  moral  nature,  if  not  discovered  by 
the  teacher,  and  handled  in  a  sjrmpathetic  way,  will  be  to  reduce  its  mentality,  and  create 
an  irritable  disposition. 

The  third  period  in  the  ph3rsical  development  of  the  child  is  included  between  the  ages 
of  II  and  1 6.  During  the  years  previous  to  these  the  child  has  been  storing  up  strength 
for  the  struggle  through  which  he  must  pass.  The  age  of  puberty  is  at  hand.  The 
strife  that  is  going  on  in  the  development  of  the  physical  organisms  is  so  great  that  mental 
growth  practically  ceases.  If  we  would  go  through  the  entire  category  of  different  kinds 
of  natures  and  dispositions  that  are  common  to  the  race,  we  would  see  that  the  child 
passes  through  all  of  them  and  has  a  few  more  to  stamp  his  own  individuality. 

If  we  examine  the  bodily  development,  we  see  that  the  muscles  and  bones  lengthen  so 
rapidly  that  the  brain  is  unable  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  demands,  and  as  a  result  the 
movements  are  awkward,  ungainly,  clumsy.  The  boy  is  all  feet  and  hands,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  things  puzzles  him  somewhat  more  than  his  school  work. 

He  is  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  so  much  so  that  he  cares  not  what  he  does  nor  where 
it  is  done.  He  does  not  know  why  he  does  these  things,  but  at  the  same  time  he  will  try 
to  make  you  believe  he  knows  why.  He  will  listen  to  a  reprimand  or  an  approving 
utterance,  but  we  never  know  from  any  outward  sign  or  inanifestation  the  result. 

He  believes  that  parents,  teachers,  and  friends  are  against  him;  in  fact  he  thinks  he 
must  fight  everyone  and  everjrthing  to  accomplish — what  ?  He  does  not  know.  Mentally 
and  physically  he  is  incapable  of  doing  as  much,  in  the  same  time,  as  he  did  at  the  age 
of  I  o  or  II  years.  But  everyone  demands  more,  and  as  a  result  his  mind  is  warped.  He 
begins  to  separate  himself  from  the  world  around  him.  As  the  caterpillar  grows  to  an 
enormous  state,  and  then  begins  to  spin  the  beautiful  cocoon  and  shut  itself  in  from  the 
outside  world,  there  to  undergo  a  wonderful  transformation  and  finally  to  burst  forth  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  its  species  so  the  boy  begins  to  weave  a  web  of  such  delicate  texture 
with  such  subtleness,  that  before  we  are  aware,  we  are  shut  out  of  his  life — our  control 
over  him  is  gone. 
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Happy  Is  the  parent  or  teacher  whose  relationship  with  the  boy  has  been  such«  that 
when  he  shuts  up  that  life  of  his  from  the  outside  worid,  he  will  be  included  in  it,  that 
he  may  direct,  and  lead  him  through  this  transformation  so  that  when  he  emerges  he  may 
come  forth  a  magnificent  specimen  of  man. 

DISCUSSION 

J.  A.  Stewart,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bay  City,  Mich. — ^The  speaker  remarked 
by  way  of  explanation  rather  than  apology  that  naturally  it  was  somewhat  embarrassing, 
to  disctiss  a  paper  which  had  not  been  presented  but,  as  he  had  learned  a  few  days  pre- 
viously that  such  might  be  the  case  and  that  no  "  core''  might  be  expected  to  fall  his  way, 
he  had  gathered  together  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  was  well 
aware  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  teachers,  ranging  from  the  selfish,  mercenary,  unfeeling, 
sour,  crabbed,  harsh,  and  unsympathetic,  to  those  abounding  in  sympathy,  mellowed  by 
a  life  filled  with  good  works,  patient,  longsuffering,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
Master  and  Teacher,  and  like  Him  broad-minded  with  a  heart  large  enough  to  take  in 
even  the  ragged  and  dirty  little  specimen  of  hxmianity  that  often  becomes  transfigured 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  teacher's  loving  care.  There  are  but  few  samples  now 
of  Squeers  and  Ichabod  Crane.  The  great  mass  of  the  teachers  are  trying  to  lead  the 
higher  life  and  point  the  way  to  their  pupils. 

This  means  far  more  responsibility  than  formerly,  covering,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
intellectual  but  the  physical  as  well.  The  scope  of  our  work  has  materially  broadened. 
The  child  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  receptacle  for  the  inpouring  of  a  mass  of  information, 
new  and  old,  but  an  immortal  soul  with  unlimited  capacities  to  be  developed,  who  is  to  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  his  environment,  with  physical  powers  to  be  trained,  a  con- 
science to  be  evolved,  and  as  a  future  citizen  to  be  fitted  for  the  intelligent  use  of  his  powers 
and  privileges.  The  teacher  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  highest  results  finds  it  necessary  to 
reach  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  schoolroom.  As  indicated  by  the  excellent  paper 
presented  by  Miss  Harris  on  Monday,  we  must  take  the  child  from  the  very  moment  of 
its  birth.  This  cannot  mean  simply  to  care  for  its  physical  well-being.  The  little  brain 
must  be  trained  to  manage  and  manipulate  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  We  must  give 
it  a  healthy  body,  largely  as  the  best  accompaniment  of  a  strong  mental  equipment.  If 
we  are  to  believe  and  trust  the  conclusions  drawn  by  eminent  specialists  who  have  made  a 
study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  we  must  conclude  that  only  in  working  for  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  mind  and  body  can  we  meet  with  any  fair  measure  of  success. 

In  The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child,  Francis  Walker,  M.D.,  of  London,  has  this  to 
say: 

"The  brain  is  the  physical  basis,  the  seat  of  mental  action  such  as  is  expressed  in 
gesture,  movement,  or  spoken  or  written  words;  further,  the  action  of  the  brain  gives 
vitality  to  the  body,  controlling  its  nutrition  as  well  as  the  processes  of  digestion,  respira- 
tion and  circulation. "     (Page  5.)  * 

Furthermore  he  says: 

"Teachers  see  the  child  in  the  school  in  the  morning,  fresh  and  active,  when  he  may 
be  quick,  eager,  and  conscientious  in  work;  the  parents  see  him  at  night,  tired,  peevish, 
and  fretful,  as  well  as  disinclined  for  either  food  or  rest.  Observation  might  soon  show 
at  what  period  in  the  day  fatigue  signs  commence — when,  though  mental  work  continues 
under  the  stimulus^f  school  surroundings,  the  brain  nutrition  begins  to  decline."    (Page  7  ) 

He  stood  for  the  admission  of  the  child  into  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
believing  the  average  teacher  to  be  better  fitted  than  the  average  parent  to  direct  the  child 
in  the  use  of  its  body  and  mind.  Five  years  of  age  is  none  too  young,  nor  even  four. 
He  believed  also  in  longer  school  hours,  rather  than  shorter,  with  more  rest  periods  and 
less  intensive  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  school  in  a  fever  of  excitement  through- 
out the  session.  He  would  have  the  pupils  active  but  not  anxious.  The  teacher  must 
study  the  nervous  temperament  of  the  child  and  be  its  guardian  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term. 
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THE  OVERCROWDED  CURRICULUM  ■ 

G.  V.  BUCHANAN,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,    SEDALIA,    MO. 

The  public-school  curriculum  of  today  contains  more  branches  of  study  and  more 
drills  than  did  that  of  half  a  century  ago.  This  fact,  taken  alone,  would  suggest  a  crowded 
condition. 

To  the  elementary-school  course  of  that  period  there  have  been  added — ^in  response 
to  public  demand — commonly,  elementary  algebra  or  geometry,  vocal  music  (as  a  branch 
of  study),  drawing,  nature-study,  manual  training,  and  civics,  with  some  broadening  of 
the  work  in  English.  This  addition  looks  quite  formidable  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  length  of  the  school  year  has  been  increased^  and  some  important  eliminations  have 
been  made  from  the  prescribed  work  of  the  old  course. 

Much  time  and  energy  are  saved  to  the  pupils  of  the  present  by  the  omission  of  some 
parts  of  the  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history,  especially,  as  not  demanded  by  present 
conditions. 

In  the  fonner  branch  numerous  cases  are  now  commonly  left  out — notably  bank 
discount,  compound  interest,  the  progressions,  and  others;  and  in  several  cases,  such  for 
example  as  partial  payments,  equation  of  payments,  and  denominate  numbers,  the  longer 
and  more  perplexing  problems  are  now  usually  omitted  or  not  positively  reqmred.  Most 
of  this  curtailment  of  work  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  now  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  life's  duties,  and  that  its  culture  value  is  obtained  from  the  algebra  and  geometry. 
The  long  and  tedious  course  in  arithmetic  is  thus  relieved  with  no  real  loss. 

From  the  old-time  course  in  geography,  with  its  taxing  lists  of  facts  and  names  of 
mountains,  rivers,  and  cities,  especially  in  foreign  countries,  and  its  large  body  of  ency- 
clopaedic information,  liberal  omissions  are  now  common.  There  is  als<5  great  saving 
here  by  use  of  late  improved  methods,  one  of  the  most  marked  being  the  representation 
of  statistical  information  by  tinted  maps  and  by  colored  discs  and  charts  calculated  to  give 
a  vivid,  instantaneous  impression  which  formerly  required  much  reading  and  reflection  to 
fix  in  the  memory. 

The  present  course  in  United  States  history  contributes  largely  to  the  relief  by  putting 
much  of  its  information  into  statistical  form  for  easy  reference,  and  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  memory;  by  omitting  hundreds  of  unimportant  dates  from  the  lessons,  and  by 
leaving  out  all  lengthy  descriptions  of  battles  except  a  few  of  the  most  importaht.  It  seems 
to  me  that  much  time  is  also  saved  to  the  pupil  by  the  superior  putting  of  things  in  our 
modem  texts  in  history.  Child-study  has  taught  us  that  we  may  greatly  increase  the 
pupil's  capacity  for  getting,  retaining,  and  using  information  by  securing  his  interest. 
This  we  do  by  arousing  and  holding  his  attention.  Acting  on  this  principle,  modem 
textbook  writers  have  succeeded  in  presenting  the  drama  of  American  history  to  the 
child's  liking.  One  simple  device  which  has  attracted  general  notice  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  salient  facts  of  each  period  of  our  history  with  some  great  hero  or  patriot  as  the 
center.  Children  are  naturally  hero- worshipers  and  this  arrangement  gives  to  the  whole 
body  of  historic  facts  of  his  time  something  of  the  enchantment  possessed  by  the  great 
central  figure. 

I  believe  that  much  time  and  energy  are  saved  to  the  pupil  by  present  methods  in  the 
teaching  of  reading — coupled  with  the  fact  that  almost  all  children  now  have  access  to 
an  abundai^ce  of  good  books.  These  conditions  make  it  possible  for  most  pupils  to  become 
rapid  readers  and  quick  to  grasp  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  Since  most  of  the 
branches  are  gotten  by  reading,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  what  vast  consequence  good  reading  is 
to  the  school  life  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  teachers  of  large  and  successful  experience  that  the  time 
spent  on  such  educational  drills  as  vocal  music,  drawing,  nature -study,  and  most  of  manual 
training  does  not  prevent  the  old  time  development  in  the  essential  branches,  but  its  being 
interspersed  with  them  forms  recreation  periods  and  thus  fits  the  pupils  for  more  effective 
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work  on  these  heavier  branches.  As  the  recess  period  is«to  the  body  so  is  the  bright, 
spirited  drill  to  the  mind. 

In  the  high-school  curriculum  there  is  little  suggestion  of  crowding,  as  the  number  of 
branches  has  not  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  expansion  in  the  number  and  length 
of  courses.  Besides,  the  work  has  been  lightened  by  pushing  civics  and  elementary  algebra 
or  geometry  into  the  eighth  g];ade  and  by  omitting  certain  branches  of  science — commonly 
phjrsiology,  geology,  and  astronomy.  True  biology  has  been  added,  but  it  serves  so  well 
as  an  introduction  to  botany  and  zoology  that  it  hardly  requires  the  time  and  effort  of  an 
additional  branch.  Manual  training  and  the  commercial  branches  have  also  come  in, 
but  much  of  the  former  serves  the  same  purpose  here  as  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  small  time  it  consumes  is  neutralized  by  its  resting  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
pupils.  The  remainder  of  manual-training  work  and  all  the  commercial  branches  take 
their  places,  usually,  in  special  courses  and  do  not  add  to  the  work  of  the  others. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  general  high-school  curriculum  is  in  the  extension  of 
such  courses  as -history,  English,  and  mathematics;  but  the  extension  of  a  branch  is 
usually  not  so  taxing  to  the  pupils  as  the  addition  of  a  new  one. 

There  seems  good  ground  for  belief  that  with  our  present  large  measure  of  the  labora- 
tory method  applied  to  the  sciences  we  fail  to  get  as  much  clear,  tangible,  and  satisfying' 
knowledge,  in  a  given  time,  as  was  done  in  the  old  way.  It  is  possible  that  this  method, 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  small  experience,  so  fills  the  mind  with  minute  details  that  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  science  are  not  grasped;  that  pupils  finish  their  study  of  a  science 
with  vague  memories  of  myriads  of  fragments  of  truth  but  no  clear  vision  of  a  body  of 
related,  essential,  scientific  knowledge. 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  measure  of  student  effort 
necessary  for  success  in  the  high  school  is  not  now  greater  than  it  was  half  a  century 
ago;  that  the  curriculum  is  richer,  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and  thus 
more  popular  and  useful. 

The  two  principal  evils  which  would  result  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum 
are  injury  to  the  health  of  pupils  and  lack  of  such  mastery  of  the  branches  as  gives  effi- 
ciency and  encouragement.  These  have  ever  menaced  all  school  work,  and  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  not  suflScient  evidence  that  they  are  generally  caused  by  the  fulness  of  the  curricu- 
lum nor  that  they  are  relatively  on  the  increase.  We  grant  that  the  curriculum  should 
not  be  allowed  to  outgrow  the  capacities  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils,  yet  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  much  of  it  should  be  only  suggestive,  should  simply  open  the 
doors  to  departments  of  art  and  contemplation  and  research  which  invite  to  unlimited 
occupation  and  growth^ 

If  it  is  true,  as  many  critics  insist,  that  the  modem  high  school  produces  a  smaller 
relative  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  as 
gives  power  and  independence  in  their  use;  that  its  product  is  immature,  shallow,  and 
unpractical,  may  it  not  also  be  true  that  the  cause  is  not  so  much  with  the  curriculum  as 
in  the  environment  ?  Are  there  not  social  and  domestic  reasons  why  our  boys  and  girls 
are  lacking  in  high  ideals  of  industry,  pluck,  and  power  ?  Have  our  critics  compared  our 
modem  home,  with  its  exemption  from  child  responsibility,  to  that  of  our  fathers  where 
each  had  his  daily  round  of  duty,  and  have  they  philosophized  on  the  effect  of  this  change 
upon  the  characters  of  the  children  ?  Have  they  carefully  compared  the  work,  the  real 
pleasure  and  the  inspiration  of  the  old-time  literary  and  debating  societies  with  the  frothy 
and  giddy  fraternities  of  today,  and  pondered  on  the  differences  in  the  logical  results  of 
these  changes  ?  These  are  only  suggestive  of  conditions  in  oujr  modem  social  life  which 
surely  are  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of  faithfulness  to  duty  anS  responsibility  which 
is  the  most  distressing  condition  in  the  high  school  of  today.  For  these  conditions  which 
seem  unfortunate  the  schools  have  the  smaller  share  of  blame,  but  are  not  wholly  exempt. 
If  the  school  had  not  shirked  its  responsibility  to  its  literary  societies  the  fratemities  would 
not  have  been  so  much  in  demand.     The  social  life  of  the  country  is  largely  responsible 
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and  to  it  we- must  look  for  the  greater  work  of  restoration,  but  the  schools  have  a  duty  here 
which  they  can  ill  afford  to  neglect.  The  home  realizes  that  the  school  is  failing  of  highest 
results  but  does  not  see  the  real  cause.  The  school  sees  the  true  conditioni  knows  the 
reason,  and  is  in  posidon  to  suggest  the  remedy. 

While  we  should  be  alert  to  know  and  meet  all  just  criticisms  of  the  product  of  the 
schools,  we  should  not  be  too  easily  moved  by  them.  Such  criticisms  have  always  existed, 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  social  and  commercial  life  were  making  such  heavy 
demands  on  the  schools  as  in  this  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

We  may  not  easily  show  that  our  pupils  are  better  prepared  for  college  than  were 
their  parents,  but  there  seems  good  ground  for  a  substantial  belief  that  they  are  better 
equipped  for  living  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist;  and  this  preparation  is  the 
larger  duty  of  the  public  schools. 

C.    CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  LARGER  CITIES 


TOPIC— THE  NEED  FOR  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


IS  THERE  NEED  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  PUPILS  UNLIKELY 
TO  COMPLETE  THE  REGULAR  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  COURSE 
A  ND  GO  ON  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ?  SHO  ULD  IT  PRO  VIDE  TRA  DE 
INSTRUCTION? 

I.      L.  D.  HARVEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MENOMONIE,  WIS. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  this  question  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  conditions  of 
the  problem.  In  every  city  of  any  considerable  size  there  are  a  large  number  of  children 
who  do  not  complete  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  leave  the  schools  at  an  age  when  they  should  still  continue  to  receive 
instruction  adapted  to  their  needs  and  capacities. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
investigate  this  subject,  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  were  twenty-five  thousand  children 
in  that  state  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  were  not  in  the  public  or  private 
schools,  and  that  if  they  were  employed  in  any  gainful  occupation  it  was  of  the  lowest 
class  of  unskilled  labor,  commanding  a  very  low  rate  of  wages,  and  with  little  or  no  pros* 
pect  for  advancement  to  a  higher  and  better-paid  class  of  labor. 

Observation  in  almost  any  city  will  disclose  conditions  similar  to  those  found  to  exist 
in  that  state.  These  children  have  left  the  public  schools  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
some  cases  it  is  the  result  of  necessity — the  low  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  parents, 
their  improvident  habits,  or  the  size  of  the  family  may  make  it  imperative  that  these 
children  shall  add  their  mite  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  For  that  reason  they  are  withdrawn  from  school  at  an  early  age  when  an  oppor- 
tunity is  open  for  earning  even  a  small  pittance  per  week.  Others  have  left  the  schools 
because  of  indifference,  either  on  their  part  or  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  They  are  not 
nterested  in  the  work  of  the  schools;  they  have  no  comprehension  of  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion; the  immediate  opp>ortxmity  to  earn  even  a  few  dollars  a  month  appeals  to  them  with 
greater  force  than  do  the  problematical  benefits  of  further  schooling.  In  many  cases 
this  indifference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  work  in  the  elementary  schools, 
making  as  it  does  little  or  no  demand  on  the  motor  activities  of  the  child,  does  not  appeal 
to  them.  They  see  no  value  in  it  as  measured  by  their  standard,  and  they  withdraw  from 
the  schools  frequently  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  and  when  they  do  not  engage  in 
any  productive  labor. '  Many  of  them,  who  do  secure  employment,  enter  upon  it  under 
conditions  which  are  the  worst  possible,  both  for  the  moral  and  physical  development  of 
the  child.  From  this  class  a  large  number  of  the  recruits  come  for  our  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  later  on.  Such  a  class,  lacking  in  opportunity,  hope,  and  aspiration, 
in  an  environment  most  depressing,  is  a  menace  to  society  and  to  the  state.    There  will 
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always  be  such  a  class,  but  the  question  which  interests  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  society  is — How  large  shall  this  dass  be  ? 

Looked  at  from  the  industrial  standpoint,  what  axe  the  conditions  ?  The  old  appren- 
ticeship system  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  even  where  it  is  still  in  operation,  manufacturers 
do  not  want  apprentices  under  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are  few  oppor- 
tunities today  for  a  young  person  to  learn  a  trade  in  its  entirety,  \mder  conditions  at 
all  favorable,  and  for  the  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  there  are  no  opportunities. 
The  minute  division  of  labor  which  has  accompanied  the  development  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  has  eliminated  many^of  the  trades  which,  earlier  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  were  a  necessity.  What  was  formerly  done  by  one  individual 
is  now  the  work  of  many  individuals  and  complicated  machinery.  While  this  has  reduced 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system,  it  has  introduced  a  class 
of  labor  in  which  the  individual  is  trained  to  do  but  a  single  thing  and  which  does  not  demand 
the  wide  range  of  mental  activity  and  development  necessary  under  the  older  system, 
nor  does  it  secure  the  power  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  operative.  While  the  division 
of  labor  which  has  accompanied  the  development  of  our  manufacturing  industries  has 
resulted  in  cheaper  production,  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  by  manufacturers  generally 
that  cheapness  is  not  the  only  essential  element  in  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the 
worid.  Quality  as  well  as  cheapness  is  an  essential,  and  quality  demands  intelligent  labor 
— ^intelligence  which  goes  beyond  the  mere  manipulation  necessary  in  a  single  process; 
an  intelligence  which  comprehends  the  relations  between  processes,  and  between  processes 
and  material;  an  intelligence  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  to  adapt  himself 
to  new  conditions  and  to  be  an  effective  economic  unit  under  whatever  conditions  he  may 
be  placed. 

Manufacturers  complain  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  men  whose  training  has  been  suffi- 
ciently broad  in  a  particular  line  of  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  fit  them  as  foremen 
and  department  superintendents,  and  they  are  demanding  that  some  means  shall  be  provided 
to  prepare  young  men  more  adequately  for  effectiveness  in  the  industrial  field.  Manu- 
facturers and  men  of  affairs  are  awakening  to  the  conditions  which  exist  in  some  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world,  especially  in  Gennany,  due  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
trade  and  technical  schools,  and  are  recognizing  that  our  educational  system  makes 
no  adequate  provision  for  giving  such  training,  and  that  with  the  going-out  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system  nothing  has  been  provided  to  take  its  place.  They  have  noted  the  marvelous 
strides  Germany  has  made  in  recent  years  in  the  industrial  world,  and  have  studied  the 
reasons  and  have  found  them  not  in  the  advantages  which  Germany  possesses  in  raw 
material,  in  means  of  transportation,  or  in  other  of  the  material  things  which  we  possess 
to  a  degree  far  in  excess  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  but  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  system  of  Germany  on  technical  and  industrial  lines,  and  they  are  demanding 
a  modification  of  our  educational  system  on  similar  lines. 

In  recent  years  educators  have  been  studying  this  problem  and  a  marked  change  is 
evident  in  their  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  educational  system.  They  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  that  the  fundamental  thing  in  educational  effort  is  to  develop  the  capacity 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Because  further  development  along  cultural  or  other  lines  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  support  himself,  they  are  recognizing  that  this 
demands  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  training  young  people  to  do  some- 
thing with  their  hands,  as  well  as  to  know  something  of  what  other  people  have  thought 
and  done. 

The  statement  of  conditions  as  thus  set  forth  would  seem  to  make  imperative  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  our  cities,  whose  prime  purpose  shall  be  to 
fit  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  to  earn  a  living;  not  to  take 
the  place  of  existing  schools,  but  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  large  number  of  children 
who  do  not  remain  in  the  schools  and  who  would  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
if  it  were  afforded,  to  begin  the  mastery  of  some  trade  and  to  enable  them  to  secure  employ- 
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ment  at  a  higher  wage  and  with  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  than  is  possible 
under  existing  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  shows  that  the  parents  of  at  least  45 
per  cent,  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  withdraw  from  the 
public  schools  would  keep  them  in  schools  of  this  class  if  they  were  provided,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  roam  the  streets  or  to  engage  in  the  low  grade  of  unskilled  labor  which 
alone  is  open  to  them;  and  that  the  parents  of  76  per  cent,  of  these  children  are  able  to 
keep  them  in  such  schools.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  boy  and  girl,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  from  that  of  society  itself,  such  a  system  of  schools  seems  a 
necessity. 

In  years  past  there  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  right,  or  as  to  the  wisdom,  of  a 
policy  of  providing  schools  at  public  expense,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual to  earn  a  living.  Public  sentiment  upon  that  question  has  materially  changed  in 
recent  years.  State  institutions  are  maintained  by  public  taxation,  furnishing  just  this 
class  of  instruction  on  the  higher  levels  of  industrial  effort.  An  examination  of  the  right 
of  the  state  to  maintain  a  public-school  system  fails  to  disclose  any  reason  why  such  a 
system  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  bar  what  is  necessary  training  for  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood  in  a  particular  direction,  and  instead,  to  offer  what  is  regarded  by  some  as  a 
possible,  but  which  generally  proves  to  be  an  inadequate,  preparation  for  earning  a  liveli- 
hood in  any  direction.  Briefly  stated,  the  state  has  a  right  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
for  its  well-being  and  perpetuity;  good  citizenship  is  essential  for  such  well-being  and 
perpetuity;  the  fundamental  factor  of  good  citizenship  is  a  trained  intelligence  which 
enables  the  individual  to  support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him;  a  school  which 
provides  such  training  and  sends  out  individuals  so  trained  may  be  supported  legitimately 
by  public  funds.  If  a  large  number  of  the  children  of  any  given  community  are  not  having 
opportunities  furnished  for  the  training  which  enables  them  to  meet  this  necessity,  then 
the  state  is  failing  in  its  duty  to  itself. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  necessary  for  public-spirited  citizens  to  provide  the  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  wherein  can  be  demonstrated  the  value  of  industrial 
education.  Although  in  a  number  of  states  public  sentiment  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
have  secured  legislation  providing  for  public  support  of  such  schools,  in  localities  where 
such  sentiment  does  not  already  exist,  private  initiative  must  furnish  the  object-lesson  out  of 
which  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  shall  grow. 

For  the  class  of  children  under  consideration,  the  trade  school  is  unquestionably  the 
kind  of  school  needed — the  school  in  which  the  individual  shall  be  made  master  or  shall 
make  considerable  progress  in  the  mastery  of  some  occupation  in  which  there  is  a  demand 
for  his  services.  The  work  should  not  be  exclusively  hand  work,  but  should  be  associated 
with  such  related  academic  work  as  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  individual. 

It  may  be  felt  that  there  is  some  danger  in  the  establishment  of  such  schoob  that  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  draw  away  from  the  public  schools,  at  an  early  age,  children  who, 
under  existing  conditions,  would  remain  in  them  longer.  The  children  who  wouW  thus 
be  drawn  away  are  in  the  main  those  who  will  find  their  life-work  in  some  phase  of  industrial 
effort.  For  this  class  of  children  there  must  be  provided  opportunities  farther  along  in 
which  they  can  prepare  themselves  for  the  still  higher  forms  of  industrial  activity.  With 
such  schools  provided,  there  would  be  little  inducement  for  children  to  leave  the  public 
schools  who  otherwise  would  remain  in  them  and  who  see,  farther  on,  opportunities  for 
specific  industrial  training  in  various  fields. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training,  looking  distinctively  toward  the  industrial  lines 
of  development,  if  made  a  part  of  the  elementary  course  of  instruction  in  the  cities,  would 
undoubtedly  awaken  an  interest  which  would  hold  many  pupils  in  school  longer  than  "they 
now  remain.  It  would  give  them  a  general  training  which  would  make  them  more  efficient 
in  the  specific  work  of  a  trade  school,  and  if  carried  on  through  the  high  school  would  lay 
the  foundations  for  a  much  broader  and  more  effective  industrial  training  than  is  now 
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possible.  It  would  develop  the  artistic  sense  so  lacking  in  the  manufacturing  field  in  this 
country  today.  It  would  give  a  breadth  of  mental  training  not  now  secured  by  the  public 
schools  which  confine  their  efforts  to  the  study  of  books  alone. 

A  practical  question  in  the  development  of  trade  schoob  may  arise  which  should 
receive  consideration.  By  some  it  is  feared  that  such  a  movement  would  be  opposed  by 
the  labor  unions.  Even  the  introduction  of  manual  training  has  been  opposed  in  some 
cities  by  such  organizations.  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  best  elements  in  organized  labor 
are  opposed  either  to  manual  training  or  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools.  A  con- 
siderable number  .of  the  most  prominent  labor  leaders  have  already  committed  themselves 
as  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools.  They  know  that  the  higher  the  grade 
of  intelligence  and  the  greater  the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  the  stronger  the  position  of 
organized  labor.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  whose  influence  is  not  the  mere  momentary 
influence  of  the  demagogue  but  the  outgrowth  of  intelligence  and  wisdom,  recognize  that 
the  interests  of  the  laborer  are  closely  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  dignify  labor  and  to  make  it  more  effective  is  the  course 
of  wisdom  for  both  the  employer  and  the  employ^.  It  is  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
rank  and  file  in  the  army  of  labor  who  are  to  be  benefited  personally  by  the  establishment 
of  this  class  of  schools. 

The  purpose  and  place  of  these  schools  in  the  educational  system  must  be  made  clear. 
The  manufacturer,  the  public-spirited  citizen,  the  educator,  the  labor  leader,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  labor  must  come  together  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Those 
who  are  advocating  it  must  be  prepared  to  present  a  definite,  well-organized  plan  to  show 
to  all  who  are  interested  that  the  aim  is  the  bettering  of  conditions  for  both  employer  and 
employ^.  When  once  there  is  a  common  ground  of  understanding,  all  opposition  will 
disappear,  and  the  trade  school  will  be  a  strong  bond  of  mutual  interest  between  the  laborer 
and  the  manufacturer. 

II.      r.  B.   DYER,   SUPERINTENDENT  CITY  SCHOOLS,   CINCINNATI 

The  prohUm  stated. — Children  are  usually  released  from  compulsory  school  attendance 
at  fourteen.  Many  drop  out  sooner  unless  there  is  a  vigilant  "attendance  department." 
Careful  investigation  shows  that  in  large  cities  more  than  one-half  of  our  youth  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  in  their  fifteenth  year,  or  almost  immediately.  Probably  one- 
half  of  these  do  not  get  beyond  the  fifth  grade.  This  means  that  one-fourth  of  our  people 
are  practically  illiterate,  receiving  only  the  education  that  normal  children  have  at  ten 
years  of  age. 

The  following  statistics  are  given  as  a  basis  for  the  above  statement: 

The  number  of  children  present  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  a  large  city,  with  their 
age  at  their  last  birthday,  was  as  follows:  12  years  old,  3,605;  13  years  old,  3,191;  14 
years  old,  2,029;  ^S  years  old,  1,089.  The  number  15  years  of  age  were  34  per  cent,  of 
the  number  13  years  of  age.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  pupils  leave  school  in  their 
fifteenth  year. 

On  the  same  date  the  clerk  of  the  Attendance  Department  looked  up  the  record  of 
the  last  hundred  boys  and  the  last  hundred  girls,  under  15  years  of  age,  who  had  applied 
for  certificates  to  work. 

Of  those  who  stopped  school  at  14  or  very  shortly  thereafter — 

2  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and    2  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  in  the  3d  grade 
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It  will  be  seen  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  stopped  at  14,  got  no  farther  than 
the  5th  grade,  and  25  per  cent,  more  reached  only  the  6th  grade. 
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The  reasons  for  stopping  may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  necessity  and  inclina- 
tion, and  the  latter  is  probably  more  general  and  fundamental  than  the  former;  for  when 
the  inclination  to  stop  is  strong,  the  necessity  can  readily  be  demonstrated. 

Whether  these  statistics  are  representative  or  not  (and  I  believe  they  arc),  all  will 
concede  that  our  great  cities  are  permitting  to  develop  a  large  proletariat  whose  rule  is 
king  mob.  Many  of  these  youths  take  minor  positions,  which  they  soon  outgrow;  but 
they  get  no  farther,  for  they  are  fitted  for  nothing  better.  There  is  danger  of  their  becom- 
ing loafers  at  i8,  and  criminals  at  20.  If  they  go  into  the  factories  they  are  likely  to  make 
poor,  incompetent  workmen;  the  modem  factory  system  scarcely  allows  of  apprentices, 
and  in  the  few  remaining  trades  such  apprentices  are  neglected,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  degenerates.  An  industrial  system  that  is  largely  recruited  from  the  illiterate  and 
incompetent,  with  no  means  of  self-improvement,  will  not  long  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  systems  of  other  countries,  whose  rank  and  file  are  skilled  and  intelligent  artisans, 
elaborately  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  special  vocations. 

Something  may  be  done  in  our  present  school  system  to  remove  the  indinalion  of 
youth  to  leave,  by  the  introduction  of  manual  courses  that  will  make  it  seem  to  them  worth 
while  to  continue.  Something  may  be  done  for  backward  children,  as  will  be  brought  out 
in  another  topic  on  this  program,  but  the  problem  will  remain:  What  can  be  done  for  the 
great  number  of  illiterate  and  inefficient  youth  who  are  scarcely  touched  by  our  educational 
S3rstem? 

Evening  school  as  a  method  of  solution. — ^The  evening  schools  are  doing  something, 
and  in  the  expansion  of  their  work  lies  the  readiest  method  of  attacking  the  problem. 
Above  all  others,  the  teachers  of  our  evening  schools  should  be  chosen  for  their  sympathy, 
enthusiasm,  and  teaching  ability,  from  the  most  capable  people  available.  Enough 
teachers  should  be  clustered  at  a  center  to  permit  a  fairly  close  classification  of  students. 
A  continuous  course  should  be  offered  in  the  essentials  from  the  sixth  elementary  grade 
through  the  four  years  of  high  school.  The  latter  course  should  be  sufficient  to  admit  to 
professional  schools.  This  has  been  accomplished  in  some  cities  in  a  way  more  or  less 
satisfactory,  usually  the  latter.  Attendance  is  irregular  and  capricious,  depending  upon 
the  magnetism  of  the  teacher. 

But  the  larger  number  of  youths  do  not  respond  at  all  to  such  instruction.  In  many 
instances  they  have  left  school  to  escape  it.  They  are  at  work  in  factories  and  business 
houses.  The  only  thing  that  appeals  to  them  is  help  in  their  immediate  and  imminent 
needs.  They  do  not  care  to  read,  unless  it  is  in  close  relation  to  what  they  do;  to  study 
mathematics,  unless  it  applies  closely  to  their  vocation;  to  attend  to  civic  instruction 
unless  it  has  a  bearing  upon  their  own  civic  and  business  relations.  What  they  do  care 
for  is  an  industrial  course  consisting  of  the  principles  of  industrial  work  and  industrial 
art,  and  their  practical  application,  leading  up  and  finally  applied  to  their  own  vocation. 
The  same  with  suitable  modifications  may  be  said  of  commercial  instruction. 

The  evening  school  at  best  is  a  mixed  blessing.  The  child  of  14  who  works  all  day, 
probably  beyond  his  strength,  is  often  not  in  fit  condition  for  prolonged  mental  effort  at 
night.  The  time  is  too  meager  to  accomplish  much.  Capable  instructors  in  technical 
subjects  outside  of  usual  school  teaching  are  hard  to  find.  The  conventional  school- 
room is  not  a  suitable  laboratory,  and  cities  are  not  frantic  to  equip  special  buildings  for 
night  use  only.  Especially  will  such  a  system  be  very  imperfect  so  long  as  attendance 
is  optional  with  the  student  and  unsupported  by  the  state. 

In  spite  of  these  objections,  however,  I  believe  that  every  large  city  should  give  immediate 
attention  to  the  expansion  of  the  evening  school,  and  the  differentiation  and  development 
of  its  industrial,  commercial,  domestic,  and  general  course,  in  a  manner  not  yet  attempted 
in  any  American  state.  Out  of  this  will  almost  certainly  evolve  and  arise  an  industrial 
and  trade-school  system  such  as  the  needs  demand.  The  rapid  increase  of  manxial- 
training  high  schools  prepares  the  way. 

The  evolution  of  industrial  schools  in  other  countries. — ^The  evolution  of  a  system  of 
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industrial  education  may  be  studied  in  almost  any  state  of  northern  Europe.  In  Baden, 
for  example,  children  may  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  14,  but  must  conlinue  their  schooling 
until  16,  when  they  must  enter  a  trade  school  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  industrial 
occupations. 

The  continuation  schools  were  at  first  evening  schools,  somewhat  like  our  own, 
but  many  of  them  developed  later  into  industrial  evening  schools.  Some  of  these  were 
opened  during  the  day,  and  employers  released  their  boys  for  certain  hours  to  attend 
them.  The  employers  soon  fotmd  it  preferable  to  take  boys  who  had  completed  their 
preliminary  training,  and  many  of  the  continuation  schoob  became  general  industrial 
day  schools. 

Trade  schools  have  existed  there  for  generations,  supported  by  trade  organizations, 
as  the  guilds  have  ever  been  solicitous  for  their  apprentices  and  ambitious  to  improve 
their  skill  and  ability,  and  thus  increase  the  prestige  of  their  guild.  But  with  the  rise  of 
modem  industries  and  the  development  of  industrial  continuation  schools,  the  trade 
schools  multiplied  everywhere,  taking  the  youth  after  their  general  industrial  education 
and  fitting  them  for  their  special  vocations.  As  the  need  for  such  schools  was  shown,  the 
dty  supported  them,  and  the  state  granted  one-half  the  running  expenses.  Withlhis  aid 
most  of  the  trade  schools  and  many  of  the  general  industrial  elementary  schools  became 
day  as  weU  as  evening  schools,  and  a  state  school  for  training  teachers  for  those  special 
schools  was  established. 

Five  years  ago  Baden,  with  the  population  of  Chicago,  supported  200  evening  schools, 
of  which  96  were  general  industrial  schools,  28  were  primary  commercial  schools,  36  were 
domestic  science  schools,  and  the  others  general  continuation  schools.  Forty-six  indus- 
trial schools  were  also  day  schools.  These  schools  prepare  the  way  for  the  trade  schools, 
which  are  open  to  those  who  are  1 6.  Every  dty  must  have  at  least  one  continuation  school, 
and  every  boy  must  attend  either  an  industrial  or  commercial  continuation  school  (either 
day  or  evening)  for  two  years  after  completing  the  common-school  course,  unless  he  goes 
on  to  the  higher  schools. 

General  industrial  schools  necessary. — From  a  study  of  foreign  systems  it  appears  that 
general  industrial  schools  should  be  opened  in  our  dties.  These  should  admit  pupils  14 
years  of  age  upon  very  easy  terms  as  regards  scholarship. 

Those  who  have  not  completed  their  elementary  schooling  (who,  you  will  remember, 
will  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  attendance)  should  continue  in  the  most  essential 
studies,  but  their  promotion  should  depend  almost  wholly  upon  their  advancement  in 
industrial  work.  Attendance,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  should  be  compulsory 
until  16,  except  as  excused  by  central  authority.  (I  belitfve  this  is  now  the  law  in  New 
York.) 

Trade  organizations  should  agitate  the  opening  of  trade  schools,  to  spedalize  the 
work  of  the  student  after  16.  They  should  take  the  initiative  and,  I  believe  will,  if  it  is 
properly  brought  to  their  attention.  The  trade  school  in  some  form  will  come  shortly 
to  every  dty.  The  whole  country  is  looking  with  interest  upon  the  experiment  in  public 
trade  schools  |ust  begun  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  outcome  of  the  report  of  the  Con- 
necticut commission,  recommending  the  opening  of  a  general  elementary  industrial 
school  in  every  dty,  one-half  of  the  support  to  be  given  by  the  state.  A  similar  report  in 
Massachusetts  is  awaiting  action.  A  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  is  at  work.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress upon  the  subject.  Recent  consular  reports  show  conclusively  that  the  prestige  of 
American  industries  will  rapidly  decline  unless  our  educational  systems  are  expanded. 
Our  doctrinaires  who  decry  the  education  of  youth  to  make  a  living  have  long  held  the 
field,  but  perhaps  they  have  not  seen  the  whole  truth.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  culture  and  much  character-building  in  a  serious  fa*ainingto  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
Better  for  the  submerged  half  of  our  youth  an  education  that  will  produce  intelligent  and 
competent  artisans  than  no  education. 
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AT  WHAT  SHOULD  THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL  AIM  AND  FOR  WHAT 

CLASS  OF  PUPILS  SHOULD  IT  PROVIDE f 

C.   R.   FRAZIER,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   WINONA,    BONNESOTA 

The  insane  asylum,  the  prison,  the  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  feeble 
minded  are  institutions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  needs  of  society  in  caring  for  its 
abnormal  members.  The  state  has  provided,  equipped,  and  maintained  these  institu- 
tions  generously,  but  while  this  has  been  doing,  society  has  been  intent  upon  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  these  abnormalities  and  the  means  of  reducing  their  number,  and  if  possible' 
preventing  them  altogether.  Imp>ortant  and  necessary  as  are  these  corrective  agencies, 
no  one  questions  the  greater  importance  of  preventive  measures  such  as  will  reduce  the 
tendency  to  the  abnormal  and  give  positive  direction  along  the  lines  of  normal  develop- 
ment, thus  giving  to  society  as  a  valuable  asset  that  which  would  otherwise  become  a  public 
charge  and  a  menace. 

There  are  in  the  schools  and  among  the  school  population  of  every  city,  irregular, 
backward,  incompetent,  and  incorrigible  children.  They  are  the  abnormal  elements  of 
the  school.  The  parental  school,  the  special  disciplinary  school,  and  the  ungraded  room 
are  the  agencies  that  have  been  provided  to  correct  these  abnormal  tendencies,  and  it  is 
perhaps  well  enough  to  inquire  what  measures  are  being  taken  to  prevent  development  of 
these  special  cases  which  are  so  difficult  to  deal  with.  Except  where  ungraded  schools  have 
been  allowed  to  become  mere  disciplinary  schools,  they  have  aimed  to  take  care  tempo- 
rarily of  (i)  foreign  children  of  some  maturity,  but  unacquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage; (2)  those  who  have  attended  an  ungraded  rural  school  and  have  advanced  unevenly 
in  their  studies;  (3)  those  who  because  of  irregular  attendance  or  physical  deficiency  have 
fallen  behind  their  grade,  and  finally  (4)  those  who  because  of  failure,  due  to  discourage- 
ment and  lack  of  ambition,  need  special  individual  attention.  The  number  of  those  who 
fall  into  the  first  and  second  classes  is  small  in  most  communities;  the  number  of  those 
who  fall  into  the  third  class  is  larger,  and  the  number  of  those  who  fall  into  the  fourth 
class  is  still  larger.  The  cases  arising  under  numbers  one,  two,  or  three  are  probably 
not  preventable.  In  most  cases  those  falling  under  number  four  are  preventable,  but  the 
same  measures  which  are  preventive  for  the  discouraged  or  unambitious  class  will  be 
corrective  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  three  classes,  i.  e.,  those  who  are  irregular  thru  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

If  we  shall  bend  our  energies  toward  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  and 
toward  arranging  programs  which  give  time  for  individual  instruction  and  supervision 
of  study,  we  can,  in  most  communities,  at  least,  relieve  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  ungraded  classes.  The  mass  teaching  of  the  modem  school 
results  in  the  teacher  losing  sight,  until  too  late,  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  individual 
child.  A  few  days  of  failure  and  neglect  leaves  him  in  an  indifferent  and  perhaps  hopeless 
attitude.  The  tedious  process  of  long-drawn-out  torture  often  administered  to  an  embar- 
rassed pupil  who  is  much  more  conscious  of  the  scrutinizing  attention  of  the  teacher  and 
classmates  than  he  is  of  his  own  powers  of  thought,  causes  him  to  suffer  agonies  of  embar- 
rassment and  perhaps  humiliation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  class  to  become  disgusted 
with  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  trying  to  teach  an  individual  something  that  they 
already  understand.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  jiist  such  ways  as  this  many  pupils 
are  lost  to  the  normal  development  of  which  they  are  capable  and  soon  become  abnormal 
charges  upon  the  school  and  the  home. 

In  some  good  schools  the  special-help  hour  at  the  close  of  the  day,  in  other  good 
schools  the  special  help  of  a  second  teacher  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  in  many  schools, 
one  form  and  another  of  special  provision  for  individual  help  and  supervision  of  study  has 
been  provided,  but  this  is  not  at  all  general.  Every  school  program  for  the  middle  and 
upper  grades  should  make  adequate  provision  for  individual  instruction  and  supervision 
of  study.     It  has  been  found  an  excellent  plan  in  some  rooms  to  reduce  the  number  of 
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class  recitations  by  half,  the  pupils  spending  the  time  thus  saved  to  the  teacher  in  study 
under  her  supervision.  Much  of  the  individual  instruction  and  testing  is  thus  done  during 
the  study  period,  leaving  the  recitation  time  for  the  consideration  and  development  of  the 
main  issues  involved  in  the  lesson.  The  study  period  in  one  subject  may  alternate  with 
the  recitation  period  on  the  same  day,  or  an  entire  day  may  be  given  up  to  study  except  as 
broken  by  lessons  in  writing,  drawing,  music,  etc.,  the  next  day  being  given  up  to  recitations. 
In  either  case,  the  teacher  not  only  has  an  opportunity  to  furnish  a  little  help  or  stimulus  at 
the  initial  point  of  difficulty,  but  she  has  a  grand  opportunity  for  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study,  thus  gaining  power  over  subject-matter  and  control  over  themselves,  which  keeps 
them  in  the  line  of  normal  development.  Under  this  system  the  number  of  delinquents  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  Pupils  become  conscious  of  power,  and  teachers  feel  that  com- 
posure and  poise  which  come  from  a  knowledge  that  they  now  have  time  to  do  the  thing 
which  they  had  always  wished  to  do  but  could  not. 

The  writer  has  greatest  confidence  in  such  arrangements  as  shall  give  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  to  give  to  sf»ecial  cases  the  attention  which  they  need  in  the  regular  school- 
room, than  he  has  in  the  special  schools  for  special  classes.  When  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  individual  instruction  and  attention,  either  upon  any  of  the  plans  suggested 
above  or  by  other  means  or  devices,  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  very  little  need  for  the 
ungraded  school,  and  less  need  than  at  present  for  the  disciplinary  or  parental  school. 
The  positive  thing  done  at  the  right  time  is  much  better  than  the  corrective  thing  done 
when  compelled  by  necessity. 

In  Winona  an  ungraded  school  was  maintained  for  two  years  with  a  special  teacher 
and  with  manual-training  equipment,  but  the  school  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  truant 
school,^  the  bad  boys'  school,  etc.,  and  the  stigma  attached  to  membership  therein  neutral- 
ized its  usefulness  and  led  the  school  authorities  to  discontinue  it,  a  policy  in  which  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  concurred.  It  was  decided  that  these  special  cases  would  better  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  regular  schoolrooms.  This  latter  p>olicy  has  been  persisted  in  for 
four  years  with  results  which  we  think  justify  its  continuance  in  our  particular  community. 

Correspondence  with  superintendents  in  different  educational  centers  develops  the 
fact  that  other  communities  have  had  a  similar  unfavorable  experience  with  imgraded 
schools.  One  city  which  maintains  at  the  present  time  both  truant  schools  and  ungraded 
schools,  but  keei>s  them  distinct  and  separate,  nevertheless  finds  pupils  and  parents 
regarding  the  tmgraded  school  as  odious  and  the  superintendent  of  these  schools  expresses 
himself  as  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  experiment  with  the  ungraded  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  superintendents  of  important  school  systems  report  ungraded 
schools  working  well  and  still  more  express  their  intention  of  establishing  such  schools 
soon. 

Even  when  every  effort  is  made  to  prevent  irregularities  in  the  development  of  pupils 
and  after  every  possibility  for  providing  individual  attention  in  the  regular  schools  has  been 
exhausted,  there  still  may  exist  in  some  communities  a  need  for  the  special  ungraded 
schoob.  Granted  that  such  schools  are  needed,  it  will  require  no  argument  to  establish 
the  aim  of  such  a  school  as  being  simply  and  solely  to  care  for  the  intellectual  needs  of 
pupils,  who,  for  one  cause  or  another  aside  from  conduct,  are  unable  to  classify  with 
regular  classes.  If  the  ungraded  room  undertakes  to  become  a  reformatory  for  incor- 
rigibles  and  truants,  or  even  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  the  name  of  being  such  an  institution, 
the  very  aim  and  purpose  for  which  it  is  instituted  must  necessarily  be  defeated,  for  a 
child  or  a  parent  with  even  a  small  degree  of  pride  will  resent  such  a  classification;  it 
comes  to  smack  too  much  of  reformatory  and  prison.  It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  clear 
that  the  aim  should  be  to  take  care  only  of  those  whose  failure  has  been  intellectual  rather 
than  moral  and  to  avoid  scrupulously  the  sending  of  pupils  into  these  classes  whose  repu- 
tations with  their  fellows  is  bad  from  the  standpoint  of  conduct.  Teachers  recommending 
pupils  for  assignment  to  the  ungraded  room  should  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  such 
an  assignment  is  disgraceful  in  any  way.     The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  room  should  be  a 
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man  or  woman  of  attractive  personality,  versatile  in  devices,  whole-souled,  and  opti- 
mistic. He  should  have  good  insight  into  child  nature  and  be  skilful  at  diagnosing  cases 
sent  him  and  able  to  base  his  treatment  of  a  case  upon  an  intelligent  understanding  of  it. 

He  must  not  be  expected  to  deal  with  large  numbers  as  his  instruction  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  individual;  probably  fifteen  pupils  are  as  many  as  any  one  teacher 
should  attempt  to  handle  at  a  time.  He  should  assume  and  have  his  pupils  feel  that  they 
are  there  temporarily  for  a  special  effort  in  which  they  are'to  have  the  help  and  sympathy 
of  a  competent  teacher.  While  to  some  few  he  may  have  to  play  the  r61e  of  taskmaster 
because  they  are  imable  to  understand  any  higher  language,  for  the  most  part,  he  will  be 
the  skilful  and  inspiring  helper,  desiring  to  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  pupil  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  recognized  purpose. 

Another  aim  of  the  ungraded  school,  perfectly  consistent  and  with  the  advantage  of 
being  positive,  is  to  enable  pupils  who  have  the  capacity,  the  health,  and  maturity,  to  do 
some  special  study  under  direction,  make  up  a  grade,  and  pass  into  a  higher  class.  The 
bright  child  has  his  natural  rights  as  well  as  the  slower  child,  and  that  often  means  the 
right  of  advancing  a  grade  ahead  of  his  class,  but  there  is  danger  in  the  so-called  "skipping" 
of  grades.  The  imgraded  school  enables  the  bright  child,  in  a  short  time,  to  master  the 
essentials  in  the  work  between  his  class  and  the  next  one  instead  of  skipping  them.  Allowing 
pupils  of  this  kind  who  are  well  known  to  be  strong  in  scholarship  to  have  membership 
in  the  ungraded  school  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  remove  the  curse  of  belonging 
to  the  ungraded  school.  It  becomes  a  place  for  the  bright  and  the  dull  student  alike. 
If  the  ungraded  room  can  come  to  have  the  name  of  being  in  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  special  opportunity  to  the  forward  and  backward  pupil  alike,  and  if  it  can  be  kept 
disassociated  in  the  minds  of  pupils  and  parents  from  an3rthing  in  the  nature  of  a  reforma- 
tory, it  can  no  doubt  be  made  a  blessing  to  many  communities.  Nevertheless  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  imgraded  rooms  in  any  system  of  schools  should  not 
be  conceded  until  every  possible  effort  to  render  them  unnecessary  has  been  exhausted. 


DISCUSSION 


W.  L.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  schools,  Lincoln,  Neb. — i.  The  aim. — For  the 
most  part  public  provbion  for  backward  children  is  institutional  in  character.  This  plan 
is  defective  because  many  of  these  children  cannot  or  should  not  be  removed  from  home. 
Competition  and  companionship  are  as  valuable  to  these  children  as  to  normal  children. 
Institutionalism  may  prevent  progress  or  produce  degeneracy,  leading  to  the  almshouse 
or  the  prison.  The  aim,  therefore,  of  the  ungraded  class  should  be  to  make  out  of  the 
backward  child  a  self-supporting  member  of  society.  It  is  not  a  question  of  inculcating 
educational  facts  but  of  getting  an  educational  grasp  of  the  child. 

A  secondary  aim  is  to  relieve  the  regular  class  teacher  of  certain  classes  of  pupils 
whose  presence  in  the  room  demands  an  imdue  amount  of  the  teacher's  time  and  strength. 

a.  The  pupils  for  which  the  ungraded  room  should  provide. — i.  Defective  children: 
those  who  can  profit  little  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  instruction.  Learning  thru  the 
senses.     Learn  to  do  by  doing. 

2.  Backward  children:  those  who  have  entered  school  several  years  later  than  usual, 
or  those  who  are  dull  but  who  can  profit  by  the  usual  methods  provided  they  are  given 
more  time  and  much  individual  attention.     Manual  training. 

3.  Disciplinary  classes  for  those  who  are  seemingly  incorrigible,  whose  presence  in 
the  ordinary  classroom  makes  teaching  difficult  and  even  impossible.  Essential  subjects. 
Military  drill. 

4.  Foreign  children,  who  need  instruction  in  language  to  make  classroom  work 
intelligible.     Lincoln's  best  field  children. 

3.  The  need  of  specially  trained  teachers,  and  of  expert  medical  inspection.  The 
abnormal  child  responds  readily  to  proper  stimuli  when  placed  in  congenial  and  well- 
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regulated  environment  and  will  develop  toward  true  and  self-controlled  manhood  and 
womanhood. 
4.  Results. 

Henry  P.  Emekson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — ^I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  opposition  to  technical  education  on  the  part  of  labor  unions,  and 
the  best  practical  way  of  dealing  with  such  opposition.  Buffalo  is  a  rather  conservative 
dty,  and  up  to  twelve  years  ago  had  done  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  manual  or  any 
special  training  in  the  public  schools.  Since  1895,  however,  manual  training  h^  been 
gradually  extended  and  perfected  in  the  grades.  Three  years  ago  the  nucleus  of  an  advance 
school  for  technical  training  was  begun  in  a  grammar-school  building  which  was  no  longer 
needed  for  elementary  work.  About  two  months  ago  I  recommended  that  the  city  make 
provision  of  a  new  building  for  the  technical  high  school.  This  precipitated  a  discussion 
of  the  whole  question  and  brought  out  whatever  opposition  existed  to  technical  education. 
At  a  public  hearing  several  men  who  professed  to  represent  organized  labor  opposed  the 
recommendation  on  the  ground  that  the  school  was  designed  to  produce  strike-breakers 
and  was  favored  by  manufacturers  for  this  reason.  Thereupon,  the  principal  of  the 
school  invited  some  of  the  most  influential  of  the  so-called  labor  leaders  to  visit  the  school 
and  make  themselves  familiar  with  its  work  and  aims.  They  were  induced  to  remain  long 
enough  and  to  make  the  inspection  thoro  enough  to  understand  what  was  g^ing  on. 
The  result  was  that  most  of  the  visitors  confessed  that  they  had  entertained  unwarranted 
opinions  about  the  school.  In  short,  they  were  converted,  and  as  a  result  of  their  change 
of  heart  the  United  Trades  and  Labor  Council  officially  indorsed  the  proposition  to  erect 
and  equip  a  new  building  for  the  school.  I  have  related  this  bit  of  actual  history  in  order 
to  show  that  it  is  often  better  to  get  into  touch  with  opponents  of  our  plans  and  reason  with 
them  rather  than  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  hurl  philippics  against  them. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll,  superintendent  of  schoob,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  question 
presented  by  Mr.  Frazier  calls  for  a  discussion  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Theoretically  we  class  pupils  as  precocious,  normal,  slow,  backward,  and  defective.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  these  divisions  are  for  the  most  part  imaginary  and  one  class  passes  by 
insensible  gradations  into  another.  At  some  point  every  child  is  an  abnormal  child,  and 
needs  especial  assistance  and  direction  at  a  given  point.  If  this  principle  were  generally 
accepted  we  should  be  more  careful  to  study  each  child  and  to  have  at  hand  a  diagnosis 
that  would  assist  us  in  directing  his  interests. 

The  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  slow,  the  back- 
ward, and  the  defective  all  have  their  practical  bearing  and  value.  Every  item  of  sugges- 
tion may  be  carried  into  practical  effect  at  some  point.  For  example,  a  teacher  should 
always  be  willing  to  assist  a  child  in  need  of  such  assistance  out  of  school  hours.  She 
should  have  in  mind  the  particular  and  probable  need  of  such  a  child  at  all  times.  She 
should  instinctively,  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  her  sex,  watch  his  recitation  and  his  study, 
and  provide  the  needed  assistance  at  the  critical  moment. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  my  mind  a  mistake  to  prescribe  as  a  cure  for  all  evils  the 
"after-school"  theory.  Just  as  serious  a  mistake  would  it  be  to  prescribe  what  has  been 
exploited  as  the  "individual"  method  of  assisting  the  slow  pupil.  As  a  system  either  of 
these  is  insu&cient  and  will  break  down  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  individual  may  be  reached  and  often  is  by  an  expert  teacher 
quite  as  effectively  in  the  class  recitation  as  by  the  so-called  "individual"  method.  Such 
a  skilled  teacher  will  so  direct  her  questions,  so  present  the  elements  of  the  recitation  in 
concrete  form  that  even  the  slowest  child  may  at  least  during  a  part  of  each  general  reci- 
tation be  stimulated  far  more  successfully  than  by  any  individual  scheme.  A  skilled 
teacher  will  thus  accomplish  wonders  with  the  .slowest  pupil  and  promote  every  member  of 
her  class.  This  fact  may  be  studied  most  effectively  in  the  work  of  the  successful  teacher 
in  the  first  grade  where  practically  she  never  fails  to  advance  every  child. 
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In  addition  to  these  various  so-called  schemes  of  reaching  the  individual  we  must  of 
course  provide  special  classes,  which  is  only  another  way  of  grouping  pupils  according  to 
their  need  and  ability  and  present  attainment. 

This  leads  me  to  say  what  I  most  desire  to  express  in  connection  with  this  discussion. 
We  should  recognize  some  general  principles  in  connection  with  this  most  vital  question. 
For  indeed  it  is  of  central  importance  to  our  system  that  the  lock-step  be  broken,  that  the 
individual  be  reached,  and  yet  that  we  preserve  enough  of  unity  and  organization  to  make 
our  wqrk  economical  and  effective. 

The  first  of  these  general  principles  is  in  brief  that  we  should  ever  seek  for  frequent 
adjustment.  This  adjustment  should  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  schoolroom  as 
a  whole.  In  every  schoolroom  there  should  be  at  least  two  working  groups,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  this  number  may  be  increased  profitably  to  three  or  four  or  more  if  the 
school  is  very  large. 

There  are  two  advantages  patent  in  the  grouping  system.  One  is  that  the  teacher 
by  such  a  division  as  the  grouping  system  is  enabled  to  reach  successfully  practically  every 
pupil  in  class  recitation.  Even  if  at  the  outset  forty  or  fifty  pupils  appear  to  be  well  graded 
they  quickly  and  inevitably  drift  apart  and  demand  variety  of  treatment  by  the  teacher. 

Again  on  the  group  plan  each  pupil  has  an  opportunity  for  independent,  quiet  study 
at  his  desk,  which  is  likely  to  be  wholly  lacking  if  the  pupils  recite  in  mass.  There  is  the 
added  advantage  that  the  nervous  strain  of  the  constant  attention  required  in  recitation  is 
relieved.  This  division  into  groups  makes  it  possible  for  the  easy  and  natural  transfer 
of  pupils  from  one  section  to  another  if  they  forge  ahead  or  fall  behind  in  their  work. 
Such  transfer  or  adjustment  should  be  frequent  and  a  matter  of  course  if  the  necessity 
arises. 

Again  classes  for  backward,  defective,  or  non-English-speaking  foreigners  should  be 
organized  temporarily  wherever  and  whenever  called  for.  It  may  indeed  be  well  to  have 
one  or  more  permanent  centers  for  such  pupils  in  any  city  or  section  of  a  larger  city,  but 
we  should  never  wait  for  the  slow-moving  process  of  such  possible  centers.  If  a  group  of 
a  half-dozen  such  pupils  appears  in  a  given  building  more  provision  should  be  made  for 
this  group.  If  for  a  small  school,  principals  may  be  asked  to  give  considerable  time 
and  attention  to  these  pupils.  In  the  promotions  it  may  be  possible  to  leave  a  smaller 
number  of  pupils  in  a  given  room  in  order  that  this  group  may  there  receive  special  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher  in  charge.  Such  a  group  may  be  provided  for  temporarily  by  a 
teacher  added  to  the  force  for  this  occasion  and  for  a  limited  time.  In  other  words  if  the 
need  of  this  local  group  is  upon  our  minds  and  if  it  is  our  earnest  purpose  to  provide 
suitable  instruction,  we  may  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  the  superintendent, 
supervisor,  principal,  and  the  teaching  force  of  the  building  shoidd  co-operate  in^  meeting 
such  emergency. 

Furthermore,  after  a  recent  experience  which  was  my  first  with  the  semi-annual 
promotion,  I  am  ready  to  recommend  most  earnestly  this  theory  for  general  use.  If 
pupils  are  advanced  twice  in  the  year  a  general  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils  can 
be  much  more  successfully  attained,  and  the  need  of  the  backward  can  certainly  be  met 
more  satisfactorily.  If  a  pupil  is  left  behind  his  mates  for  an  entire  year  his  loss  morally 
and  intellectually  is  almost  irreparable.  It  goes  without  sa}ang  that  this  loss  is  minimized 
materially  under  the  system  of  semi-annual  promotions. 

To  review  briefly:  Any  theory  of  dealing  with  the  individual  is  faulty  when  it  attempts 
to  prescribe  definitely  a  single  method  to  be  followed.  The  time,  the  place,  the  school, 
the  child,  the  teacher,  the  environment,  all  these  must  influence  the  application  of  the 
theory  if  we  are  to  accomplish  results  most  helpful  to  the  system  and  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  community. 

George  A.  Chamberlain,  principal,  East  Division  High  School,  Milwaukee. — 
Among  the  reforms  recently  introduced  in  the  Milwaukee  school  system  is  the  half -hour- 
help  period  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.    The  attitude  of  pupils  toward  this  help-hoar 
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depends  upon  the  tact  of  his  teacher  and  principal.     In  schools  where  the  ''help"  phase 
is  emphasized,  the  pupils  do  not  think  of  "sta3dng  after  school." 

With  regard  to  the  ungraded  room,  I  feel  that  its  reputation  will  depend  upon  the 
teachers.  Let  the  strategic  time  when  several  pupils  can  be  helped  to  gain  a  grade  by  the 
aid  of  such  a  room  be  utilized  to  start  the  experiment.  Then  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
will  be  directed  to  the  advantage  of  membership  in  the  ungraded  room  rather  than  to  any 
disgrace.    The  ungraded  room  will  then  find  a  warm  welcome  among  the  pupils. 


THE  SEPARATION   OF  PHYSICALLY  AND   MENTALLY  DEFECTIVE 

CHILDREN  FROM  THE  REGULAR  SCHOOL 

C.  G.  PEAKSE,  ST7PERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  children  who  depart  somewhat  from  the  normal 
or  regular  type  should  be  kept  and  taught  with  normal  children  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
injustice  to  the  children  who  are  normal  and  without  failing  to  give  such  instruction  as  is 
necessary  to  those  children  who  depart,  either  physically  or  mentally,  from  the  normal. 
Wherever  those  children  who  are  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  normal  child  can  be 
kept  as  a  part  of  the  school  community,  wherever  they  can  be  educated  by  the  usual 
methods  and  under  usual  conditions,  wherever  they  can  leam  to  maintain  themselves  and 
care  for  themselves  in  the  presence  and  company  of  others  who  are  normal,  it  is  most 
desirable  that  they  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  certain  children  depart  so 
far  from  the  normal  through  lack  of  certain  of  the  senses  by  whith  education  and  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world  are  acquired,  or  through  lack  of  the  necessary  intellectual  strength 
to  receive  profitably  this  knowledge  from  outside  by  means  of  the  senses  and  to  classify 
and  organize  such  knowledge,  that  some  separation  for  certain  definite  classes  seems 
advisable.  This  is  true  not  only  for  the  sake  of  children  who  are  normal  and  who  might  be 
hampered  in  their  progress  if  the  teacher  were  required  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  care 
for  the  children  who  are  not  normal,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  non-normal  children  who 
under  such  conditions  would  fail  to  receive  certain  special  and  skilled  instruction  which 
is  indispensable  to  their  most  favorable  development. 

Among  those  children  who  should  certainly  be  separated  thus  from  nt»rmal  children  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  earlier  school  life  would  be  children  who  are  deaf.  These 
children,  through  their  lack  of  hearing,  are  unable  to  acquire  the  usual  knowledge  and  arts 
of  lifp  through  the  usual  instrumentalities.  They  must  have  specially  trained  and  skilful 
teachers  who  know  their  peculiar  needs  and  can  minister  to  them;  methods  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  condition  must  be  used  in  their  instruction — ^methods  which  cannot  be 
very  well  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  classes  of  normal  children  without  great  disturbance 
to  the  children  who  are  normal  and  great  embarrassment  to  the  children  who  are  deaf. 
These  facts  have  been  thoroughty  established  by  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  the  conduct  of  special  day  schools  for  deaf  children.  However,  when  these  children 
have  made  considerable  progress  and  have  learned  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips  of  those 
who  speak  to  them,  with  sufficient  skill,  they  may,  perhaps  at  the  high-school  age,  be 
transferred  to  the  usual  classes  in  the  high  schools  and  do,  in  most  respects,  the  work 
which  other  students  of  their  age  are  able  to  do. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed,  I  believe,  that  children  who  are  blind  or  whose  vision  is 
seriously  defective  must  be  taught  in  different  classes  or  schools,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  in  the  earlier  years  of  their  school  life.  These  children,  as  is  the  case 
with  children  who  are  deaf,  require  different  school  appliances,  skilled  and  specially 
trained  teachers,  and  the  use  of  methods  which  cannot  well  be  carried  on  in  the  presence 
of  the  usual  classes  without  disturbance  to  these  classes  and  embarrassment  of  the  children 
thus  specially  afflicted.  As  the  children  who  lack  good  vision  advance  in  their  studies 
they  may  gradually  assume  their  places  in  the  regular  school  classes — at  first  for  a  part 
and  later  for  most  of  their  school  instruction.     They  will  for  a  long  time  require  special 
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help  in  study  and  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  This  must  be  given  by  teachers 
specially  trained  to  teach  the  blind.  -But  after  the  earlier  yeais  of  separate  instruction  tliey 
will  gradually  acquire  the  ability  to  mingle  and  work  with  the  normal  members  of  the 
school  upon  a  more  and  more  nearly  equal  basis. 

In  some  cities  schools  for  crippled  children  have  been  established.  It  may  be  that 
for  certain  classes  of  crippled  children  such  separate  schools  are  desirable.  It  is  possible 
that  children  who  are  crippled  so  as  to  be  almost  constantly  in  p>ain,  whose  nervous  sys 
tems  are  more  or  less  shattered  by  the  sufferings  they  have  endured  and  do  endure  day  by 
day,  or  children  who  lack  even  reasonable  control  of  their  bodies  or  their  limbs  owing  to 
paralysis  or  similar  afflictions,  or  children  whose  physical  misfortimes  are  such  as  to  render 
them  unsightly  or  loathsome  in  appearance,  should  be  segregated  from  other  children  in 
zooms  where  special  freedom  can  be  allowed  them,  special  appliances  if  needed  can  be 
provided  for  them,  and  special  help  such  as  they  may  require  can  be  given.  But  where 
children  are  not  seriously  crippled,  where  they  are  defective  only  to  the  extent  of  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  or  have  such  minor  physical  misfortunes  as  do  not  deprive  them  of  reasonable 
physical  strength  and  activity,  it  seems  far  better  that  they  should  remain  members  of  the 
regular  classes.  They  must,  after  leaving  school,  become  members  of  the  community, 
where  they  will  be  in  competition  with  and  will  constantly  meet  people  who  are  normal. 
The  training  they  get  in  school,  meeting  such  pupils  in  the  competition  of  the  classroom 
and  the  playground,  is  a  valuable  exercise  for  them  in  preparing  for  the  work  of  life.  The 
little  courtesies  and  the  consideration  which  can  and  ought  to  be  shown  them  by  the  other 
pupils  of  the  school  offer,  also,  excellent  training  for  the  children  who  are  normal.  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  only  the  seriously  crippled  or  incapacitated  or  the 
unsightly  ought,  on  account  of  their  crippled  condition,  to  be  segregated  in  separate 
schools. 

For  the  remaining  class,  those  who  are  mentally  defective,  the  interests  both  of  normal 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  kept  in  their  company  and  the  interests  of  the  mentally 
defective  children  themselves  would  require  that  they  be  put  into  special  classes  where 
they  may  have  such  consideration,  such  freedom  from  conventional  methods,  such  special 
appliances,  and  such  specially  skilled  and  sympathetic  teachers  as  their  unfortunate  condi- 
tion requires.  It  is  especially  important  that  these  children  should  have  every  opportunity 
for  the  training  of  the  hands.  Often  the  sluggish  or  undeveloped  intellect  may  be  stimu- 
lated or  developed  through  the  work  of  the  hands.  The  peculiar  nervousness  which 
these  children  often  show,  the  perverseness  which  often  characterizes  them,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  school  methods  or  conditions  may,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  be 
avoided  by  placing  them  xmder  the  care  of  properly  skilled  teachers  and  imder  proper 
schoolroom  conditions. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  many  of  these  mentally  defective  children  -cannot  be  so 
educated  as  to  become  self-directing,  self-sustaining  members  of  the  community.  They 
may  be  trained  to  certain  useful  arts,  to  certain  habits  of  industry;  they  may  become 
useful  workers  in  various  lines  xmder  wise  direction ;  but  great  numbers  of  them  will  never 
be  able  to  become  self-controlled,  self-directing,  self-supporting  citizens.  Special  work 
in  these  special  classes  will  go  far  to  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  industry  and  good  conduct, 
some  industrial  skill,  and  finally  a  good  disposition  toward  the  commimity  and  toward 
those  with  whom  they  must  work  and  upon  whom  they  must  be  dependent  for  direction 
and  suggestion  if  not  for  care  and  support. 

THE  SEPARATION  OF   THE  INSUBORDINATE  AND   INCORRIGIBLE 

CHILDREN  FROM  THE  REGULAR  SCHOOL 

W.  C.   MARTINDALE,   SUPERINTENDENT  O^  SCHOOLS,   DETROIT,    MICH. 

Instead  of  "The  Separation  of  the  Insubordinate  and  Incorrigible  Children  from  the 
Regular  School,"  my  choice  of  title,  if  I  had  had  the  selection,  would  have  been,  "Sepa- 
rating Children  from  Their  Insubordination  and  Incorrigibility." 
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Under  the  bead  "Duties  of  Teachers"  the  first  rule  in  the  Manual  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  practice  such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  would 
be  exercised  by  a  wise  and  judicious  parent  in  his  family — always  firm  and  vigilant,  but 
prudent." 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  Detroit  schools  is  in  line  with  this  conception  of  the 
relation  between  teacher  and  pupil;  and  the  same  spirit,  I  beUevei  is  manifest  in  our 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  insubordinate  and  incorrigible  children. 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  this  class  of  children  from  the  regular  school  and  of 
their  treatment  in  special  schoob  is  a  broad  one,  involving  as  it  does  consideration  of 
mental  and  physical  peculiarities  and  of  environment.  However,  I  shall  treat  the  subject 
largely  from  the  side  of  administration. 

I  will  say  first  that  the  maximum  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom  is  at  present  too  large.  In  our  School  for  the  Deaf  the  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  is  five;  in  our  special  rooms  for  backward  children  it  is  eleven,  and  in 
tmgraded  rooms,  nineteen.  The  maximum  number  of  seats  in  an  elementary  room 
should  not  exceed  forty,  if  the  average  teacher  is  to  know  something  about  individual 
pupils.  With  forty  pupils  established  as  the  maximum  number,  I  can  see  the  teacher 
with  time  for  an  occasional  long  breath,  with  time  to  regain  her  elasticity,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retain  her  poise.  The  incorrigibles  and  insubordinates — ^these  being  but  relative 
terms — ^have  already  begun  to  disappear. 

In  the  second  place,  teachers  should  avoid  helping  to  make  incorrigibles  of  average 
children.  A  case  in  point  may  make  this  clear.  John,  six  years  old,  was  brought  to 
school  by  his  elder  brother,  but  could  not  be  kept  there  except  by  force  and  had  to  be 
sent  home.  His  sbter  brought  him  back,  but  John  cried  to  go  home.  He  would  give  no 
reason  for  his  attitude.  It  seemed  impossible  to  pacify  him  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  home 
again.  Then  his  brother  and  sister  told  the  principal  that  their  mother  wanted  John  to 
be  whipped  in  order  to  compel  him  to  remain  in  school.  Finally,  after  several  days,  the 
mother  came  with  John  and  reiterated  the  demand  that  he  be  whipped.  The  principal 
replied  that  John  would  be  made  welcome  at  school  if  he  came  but  he  added,  "I  will  not 
whip  John."  When  John  heard  this  he  said,  "Will  you  for  sure  not  whip  me  ?"  Upon 
being  assured  that  he  would  not  be  whipped,  he  volunteered  the  remark  that  he  would  come 
to  school,  and  so  he  did  regularly  from  that  time  on.  School  had  been  represented  to  him 
as  a  place  of  ptmishment  and  if  the  teacher  had  fallen  in  with  this  view  John  might  have 
become  incorrigible  like  some  of  his  older  brothers.  The  principars  action  was  guided 
by  some  knowledge  of  John's  environment. 

« 

The  importance  of  physiology  and  of  environment  cannot  be  overestimated  in  dealing 
with  children  who  are  physically  and  mentally  normal.  In  dealing  with  those  who  for 
various  reasons  are  unable  to  profit  by  ordinary  schoolroom  instruction,  such  knowledge 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  Some  children  are  bom  into  this  world  so  handicapped  that 
they  require  for  their  salvation  the  wisest  and  the  kindest  treatment.  And  yet  those  who 
need  such  treatment  most  are  often  least  likely  to  receive  it. 

In  Detroit  our  aim  is  to  study  the  environment  of  each  child,  and  his  physical  pecul- 
iarities and  deficiencies  receive  special  consideration. 

It  is  often  found  that  what  has  appeared  to  be  incorrigibleness  in  a  boy  has 
resulted  from  causes  which  a  little  investigation  has  served  to  remove.  To  illustrate: 
A  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  in  the  eighth  grade  of  an  elementary  school,  had  long  been  a 
trial  to  his  teachers.  One  day  when  the  boy  had  been  sent  to  the  principal  for  disorderly 
conduct  it  came  out  in  the  course  of  questioning  that  being  a  late  riser  he  frequently  left 
home  without  breakfast.  The  result  showed  that  the  boy's  nervous  irritability  and 
tendency  to  stdks  and  tantrums  were  largely  due  to  this  cause.  For  some  time  he  was 
allowed  to  go  home  to  relieve  his  hunger  when  a  recurrence  of  his  trouble  seemed  imminent, 
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but  he  himself  was  anxious  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  with  the  aid  of  teachers  and 
parents  finally  succeeded.  Certainly  such  treatment  of  the  case  was  preferable  to  expul- 
sion. 

This  case  is  merely  cited  as  a  type  of  so-called  insubordination.  Eye  strain  and 
slight  difficulty  in  hearing  are  also  prolific  sources  of  irritability  and  teachers  should  be 
observant  and  considerate  in  discovering  and  allowing  for  such  slight  physical  defects  in 
pupils. 

That  there  is  a  close  relation  between  insubordination  and  arrested  mental  develop- 
ment is  axiomatic.  Before  special  provision  was  made  for  just  such  cases,  it  sometimes 
happened  that  a  child  entered  school  at  five  or  six  years  of  age  and  remained  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  same  class,  without  yielding  to  ordinary  educational  methods.  For  this 
class  of  children  found  in  the  kindergarten  and  lower  elementary  grades,  special  looms  for 
backward  children  were  established  in  Detroit  some  years  ago.  Insubordination  is  con- 
sidered as  incident  to  deficiency.  The  rooms  are  not  established  for  the  permanent  care 
of  cases  of  arrested  development  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bridging  over  a  certain  p)eriod 
in  the  lives  of  those  children  who  need  individual  assistance  which  cannot  be  given  in 
regular  classrooms. 

The  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  is  another  factor  in  relieving  the  regular  grade-rooms 
of  a  class  of  pupils,  who  under  ordinary  conditions  are  a  great  worry  to  teachers.  This 
school  is  established  under  a  state  law  by  which  the  city  receives  a  certain  amount  from 
the  state  for  each  pupil  attending  the  school.  The  law  extends  the  same  privilege  to  all 
school  districts  establishing  schoob  of  at  least  three  pupils. 

The  time  and  effort  given  by  a  superintendent  to  secure  such  laws  as  the  one  under 
which  our  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  is  organized  may  seem  to  some  of  you  a  dissipation  of 
energy;  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  remove  a  class  of  pupils  whose 
position  has  beeil  heretofore  pathetic.  Attending  the  regular  schools  as  they  did,  they 
were  looked  upon  by  other  children  as  "queer,"  and  many  were  classed  as  incorrigible. 

This  probably  seems  a  tame  old  story  to  many  of  you,  but  I  claim  that  when  those 
pupils  with  ph)rsical  defects  have  been  sifted  out,  the  greater  part  of  the  old-time  incor- 
rigibles  disappear.  The  teacher  now  has  opportunity  to  look  more  carefully  after  the 
needs  of  the  remaining  pupils  and  is  able  to  supply  the  very  bright  ones,  mischievous 
because  of  lack  of  proper  employment,  with  work  suited  to  their  needs  and  abilities.  If 
she  happens  to  have  in  her  room  a  child  ordinarily  quite  normal,  but  subject,  at  intervals, 
to  a  volcanic  flaming-up  of  what  can  only  be  described  as  "  cussedness, "  she  is  able  to 
study  his  case  and  to  get  hold  of  him  through  a  systematic  strengthening  of  his  better 
impulses. 

Although  I  believe  that  no  child  properly  trained  is  incorrigible,  I  realize  that  the 
proper  method  of  training  is  not  always  easily  discoverable,  and  that  segregation  is  una- 
voidable in  large  city  systems. 

There  remain  now  to  be  considered  those  actually  classed  as  incorrigible  and  insub- 
ordinate. In  addition  to  these,  there  is  an  unclassified  contingent  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  which  offers  relief 
from  the  restraint  of  the  schoolroom.  This  last  class  includes  boys  who  have  left  private 
schools  either  before  or  after  completing  the  courses  offered  there;  boys  who  have  gone 
to  work  but  have  not  found  work  so  attractive  as  they  had  pictured  it  and  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  return  to  school;  and  boys  whose  "occupation  in  the  streets"  has  been 
terminated  by  the  law  and  who  are  compelled  to  return  to  school. 

To  all  these  boys  the  regular  school  routine  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  They  create 
a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  They  like  action  and  physical  activity.  Being  older 
than  their  fellows  in  the  regular  classes,  they  rebel  against  prevailing  methods.  Their 
very  natures  seem  to  cry  for  emancipation  from  the  grind.  For  this  class  of  pupils  we 
have  established,  in  different  elementary  schools,  seven  rooms,  known  as  "Ungraded 
Schools. "     With  fewer  pupils  than  the  regular  grade  teacher,  the  teacher  of  the  ungraded 
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scbool  has  more  opportunity  to  study  his  pupils.    The  ungraded  teacher  also  has  more 
opportunity  to  work  out  his  individual  ideas  in  assignment  of  work. 

While  manual  training  is  a  part  of  the  assignment  in  the  regular  grades,  in  our 
ungraded  schools  organized  games  and  manual  training  are  special  features.  Indeed, 
methods  involving  a  great  deal  of  physical  activity  have  been  found  peculiarly  serviceable. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  boys  never  play  truant  when  they  are  on  their  way  to  a  manual- 
training  "center." 

Detroit,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  this  country  to  establish  an  ungraded 
school.  This  school  was  in  a  central  location  and  was  for  incorrigible  and  insubordinate 
pupils.  Of  the  seven  now  maintained,  five  are  in  charge  of  men;  two  are  in  charge  of 
women.  Each  ungraded  school  is  a  "center"  for  a  district  comprising  adjacent  elementary 
schools.  Each  district  has  its  own  attendance  officer.  The  district  attendance  officer 
calls  each  morning  at  his  "center, "  turns  in  his  reports  of  the  previoxis  day  and  receives 
instructions.  Should  a  boy  be  absent  under  circumstances  not  satisfactory  to  the  teacher, 
the  attendance  officer  goes  at  once  to  the  home  of  the  absentee.  Very  often  the  boy  is  in 
his  seat  within  a  few  minutes. 

A  special  supervisor  is  in  charge  of  the  Ungraded  Schools,  Evening  Schools,  Public 
Playgrounds,  and  Vacation  Schools.  This  supervisor  also  passes  upon  the  necessity  for 
granting  working-papers.  A  state  law  provides  that  boys  and  girls  who  work  in  certain 
public  places  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  Boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  allowed  to  work  under  ordinary  conditions.  Those  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  receive 
working-papers  only  upon  certification  by  the  Supervisor  of  Ungraded  Schools  that  their 
services  are  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  family.  Investigation  of  such  cases  is  made  by 
the  district  attendance  officers. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  how  closely  the  Ungraded  Department  is  in  touch 
with  the  home  life  of  the  boys  and  girb.  We  have  not  in  Detroit,  I  believe,  the  desperate 
conditions  prevailing  in  some  large  cities.  This  is  due  to  constant  and  long-exerted  vigi- 
lance.    However,  we  have  our  problem. 

I  must  add  that  as  insubordination  is  a  relative  term,  care  must  be  exercised  in  order 
that  pupils  may  not  be  "railroaded"  from  the  regular  grades  to  the  ungraded  schools, 
and  that  when  conditions  warrant,  transfers  be  made  from  the  ungraded  schools  back  to 
the  regular  grades.  By  returning  the  delinquents  who  have  become  members  of  these 
ungraded  schools  to  membership  in  their  home  schools,  when  good  conduct  and  attention 
to  duty  warrant  a  return,  the  segregation  becomes  a  matter  of  reform  with  a  premium 
upon  good  behavior.  The  return  of  a  boy  is  not  upon  his  request  nor  upon  the  solicitation 
of  friends  vouching  for  his  good  conduct,  but  upon  his  own  showing  of  good  intention. 
Though  I  speak  of  returning  a  boy  to  his  home  school  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  for  more 
often  the  delinquent  is  returned  to  an  adjacent  school  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
begin  his  school  work  anew. 

I  wish  to  recur  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  holding  boys  and  girls  in  school  through 
interest  and  through  an  appeal  to  their  own  felt  needs.  The  problem  of  making  the  work 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  flexible  and  interesting  enough  to  secure  the  willing 
attendance  of  those  bo3rs  and  girls  who  become  very  restless  at  this  period,  has  its  proper 
place  in  this  discussion.  I  cannot  go  into  detaib,  but  can  only  say  that  some  changes  and 
experiments  we  have  tried  in  the  Detroit  schools  have  this  purpose  in  view  and  that  results, 
so  far,  in  increased  attendance  and  interest,  are  most  encouraging. 

Let  me  sum  up  briefly  then  the  means  which  seem  most  effective  in  reducing  the 
number  of  incorrigible  and  insubordinate  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  in  retaining  as 
many  as  possible  through  the  elementary  grades. 

1.  The  number  of  seats  in  any  one  classroom  should  not  exceed  forty  (40). 

2.  A  thorough  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  should  be  made  as  to  sight,  hearing, 
adenoid  growth,  and  other  physical  defects  which  may  be  causes  of  insubordination. 

3.  The  defects  discovered  should  be  remedied  as  far  as  possible  through  treatment 
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4.  Backward  pupils,  deaf  pupils,  and  others  who  need  special  methods  of  instructpn 
should  be  temporarily  or  permanently  segregated  in  special  rooms  of  the  regular  elemen- 
tary schools. 

5.  Ungraded  schools  should  be  established  as  suggested  in  the  body  of  the  paper. 

6.  Manual  training  and  other  subjects  of  study  more  profitable  and  interesting  hsji 
some  of  those  now  pursued  should  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  grades. 

7.  For  every  new  subject  introduced  some  subject,  now  taught,  should  be  curtailed 
or  omitted. 

In  all  of  our  special  departments,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  methods  in\olving 
muscular  activity  of  pupils  play  a  most  important  part.  Many  of  the  methods  which  are 
justified  by  science  have  first  been  discovered  by  a  sympathetic  insight.  There  is  as  much 
in  knowing  children  as  in  scholarship;  the  blending  of  the  two  makes  the  ideal  teacher — 
that  firm  and  S3mipathetic  guide  and  companion  who  has  the  sixth  sense  of  divination 
and  whose  personality  pervades  and  permeates  the  very  air  of  the  school.  Such  should 
be  the  teacher  of  any  room;  such  must  be  the  teacher  placed  in  charge  of  special  and 
ungraded  rooms. 


DISCUSSION 


W.  N.  ChirroKD,  superintendent  of  schools,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. — ^In  schools,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  good  and  the  bad  are  mingled  together.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  who  are 
really  bad,  that  is  bad  by  purpose  or  intention,  and  who  are  accidentally  bad.  By  acci- 
dentally bad,  I  mean  those  who  thoughtlessly  do  things  which  would  be  wrong  in  school 
and  not  necessarily  wrong  elsewhere. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  pupils  who  get  into  the  schools  who  are  not  wilHngto  respond 
readily  to  the  good  influences,  and  who  ought  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  school. 
By  the  sep>aration  of  these  pupils  into  small  groups  they  can  be  brought  more  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and  often  saved.  As  a  result,  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities,  and  no  doubt  it  will  spread  to  the  smaller  towns,  separate  rooms  are  established  for 
ungraded  pupils  and  pupils  who  are  incorrigible  in  conduct. 

The  ungraded  or  special  room  for  pupils  who  are  behind  in  their  studies  ought  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confused  with  the  rooms  that  are  established  for  the  purpose  of  correction. 

It  would  be  a  most  excellent  plan  if  in  every  S3rstem  of  schools  it  was  possible  to  estab- 
lish an  ungraded  room  to  help  the  children  who  have  been  out  of  school  and  are  not  able 
to  keep  up  with  their  class.  It  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  small  town  as  in  the  large  city  to 
establish  the  school  for  the  incorrigibles,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  establish  these 
schools  anywhere  if  the  size  of  the  rooms  could  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  thirty  pupils 
with  a  daily  attendance  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five.  At  present  forty  is  maintained  as 
the  average  assignment  to  each  room  and  oftentimes  the  rooms  are  larger.  It  would  be 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  teacher  and  children  if  the  actual  attendance  never  exceeded 
twenty-five,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  patrons  will  recognize  this  fact  in  the  coming 
years. 

Nearly  all  the  large  cities,  like  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  others, 
have  the  incorrigible  school.  In  one  of  the  recent  educational  magazines  there  was 
printed  the  report  of  a  school  of  this  kind  at  Roxbury,  Mass.  To  this  school  was 
assigned  the  very  best  teacher  in  the  city.  Not  more  than  twenty  desks  were  placed  in  the 
room,  and  the  actual  attendance  was  about  ten  or  twelve  boys.  These  boys  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  city.  They  brought  their  lunch  and  stayed  in  session  from  nine  until 
about  two  o'clock.  The  major  part  of  the  time  was  given  to  manual  training  and 
physical  exercises. 

One  reason  why  so  many  children  become  incorrigible  in  school  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  schools  are  not  made  interesting  and  many  pupils  do  not  appreciate  and  enjoy  study- 
ing.   If  they  could  have  a  variety  of  employment  and  the  practical  application  of  their 
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lessons  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  their  work  well.  They  take  the  regular  class 
instruction  something  in  the  same  way  as  Nicholas  Nickleby  took  his  sulphur  and  treacle, 
but  nevertheless  they  woidd  do  the  work  and  learn  to  enjoy  it  from  the  pleasure  they 
would  get  out  of  doing  the  work  in  the  manual-training  department. 

The  establishment  of  the  industrial  arts  has  come  slowly  in  the  public  schools.  All 
the  larger  cities  have  done  a  good  deal  along  this  line,  and  when  the  smaller  towns  realize 
its  importance  and  provide  the  money  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  there  will  be 
less  trouble  about  the  failure  in  school  work  and  in  attendance  and  in  discipline  than  now 
exists. 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE 

The  National  Council  of  Education  shall  have  for  its  object  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  educational  questions  of  general  interest  and  public  importance,  and  the 
presentation,  thru  printed  reports,  of  the  substance  of  the  discussions  and  the  conclusions 
formulated.  It  shall  be  its  object  to  reach  and  disseminate  correct  thinking  on  educa- 
tional questions;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  Council,  in  conducting 
its  discussions,  to  define  and  state  with  accuracy  the  different  views  and  theories  on  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  secondly,  to  discover  and  represent  fairly  the  grounds 
and  reasons  for  each  theory  or  view,  so  far  as  to  show,  as  completely  as  possible,  the  genesis 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council,  in  pursuance  of  this  object, 
to  encourage  from  all  its  members  the  most  careful  statement  of  differences  in  opinion, 
together  with  the  completest  statement  of  grounds  for  the  same.  It  shall  further  require 
the  careful  preservation  and  presentation  of  the  individual  differences  of  opinion,  when- 
ever grounds  have  been  furnished  for  the  same  by  members  of  the  Council.  It  shall 
invite  the  freest  discussion  and  embody  the  new  suggestions  developed  by  such  discussions. 
Any  member  making  such  suggestion  or  objection  may  put  in  writing  his  view,  and  the 
grounds  therefor,  and  furnish  the  same  to  the  secretary  for  the  records  of  the  Council. 
It  shall  prepare,  thru  its  president,  an  annual  report  to  the  National  £kiucation  Associa- 
tion, setting  forth  the  questions  considered  by  the  Council  during  the  previous  year, 
and  placing  before  the  Association,  in  succinct  form,  the  work  accomplished.  It  shall 
embody  in  this  report  a  survey  of  those  educational  topics  which  seem  to  call  for  any 
action  on  tHe  part  of  the  Association.  The  Council  shall  appoint,  out  of  its  own  number, 
committees  representing  the  several  departments  of  education,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  opinion  among  its  members  on  such  special  topics  as  demand  the  attention  of 
the  profession  or  of  the  public. 

ARTICLE  I— MEMBERSHIP 

1.  The  National  Council  of  Ekiucation  shall  consist  of  sixty  members,  selected  from 
the  membership  of  the  National  Education  Association.  Any  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion identified  with  educational  work  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Council,  and,  after 
the  first  election,  such  membership  shall  continue  for  six  years,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

2.  In  the  year  1885  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  eight  members — ^four  members 
for  six  years,  two  for  four  years,  and  two  for  two  years,  and  the  Council  shall  elect  eight 
members — five  members  for  six  years,  two  for  four  years  and  one  for  two  years;  and 
annually  thereafter  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  five  members  and  the  Council  five 
members,  each  member,  with  the  exception  hereinafter  provided  for  (sec.  5),  to  serve 
six  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected. 

3.  The  annual  election  of  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  If  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  fail,  for  any 
reason,  to  fill  its  quota  of  members  annually,  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Council. 
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4.  The  term  of  service  of  the  several  members  of  the  Coimdl  chosen  at  the  firsc 
election  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

5.  The  absence  of  a  member  from  two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Coundl 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  resignation  of  membership,  and  the  Council  shall  fill 
vacancies  caused  by  absence  from  the  Council  as  herein  defined,  as  well  as  vacancies 
caused  by  death  or  resignation,  for  the  unexpired  term.  All  persons  who  have  belonged 
to  the  Council  shall,  on  the  expiration  of  their  membership,  become  honorary  members, 
with  the  privilege  of  attending  its  regular  sessions  and  participating  in  its  discussions. 
No  state  shall  be  represented  in  the  Council  by  more  than  eight  members. 

ARTICLE  II— QUALIFICATION  FOR 'MEMBERSHIP 

All  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  either  life  or  active  members  of  the  National 
Elducation  Association. 

ARTICLE  III— MEETINGS 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  the  same  place  as 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  at  least  two  days  previous  to 
this  meeting.  There  may  be  special  meetings  of  the  Council,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  shall  be  entirely  voluntary, 
A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at 
any  meeting,  whether  regular  or  called;  but  any  less  number,  exceeding  eight  members, 
may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  as 
defined  in  this  article. 

ARTICLE  IV— THE  WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  undertake  to  initiate,  conduct,  and  guide  the 
thoro  investigation  of  important  educational  questions  originating  in  the  Council;  also 
to  conduct  like  investigations  originating  in  the  National  Education  Association,  or 
any  of  its  departments,  and  requiring  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

ARTICLE  V— THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES 

AND   EXPERTS 

In  the  appointment  of  special  committees,  and  in  the  selection  of  writers  and  speakers, 
it  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  Council  to  appoint  such  experts,  whether  members  of  the 
Council  or  not,  as  are  deemed  best  qualified  to  conduct  investigations. 

ARTICLE  VI— OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  in  1904  the  president  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  vice-president  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  the  secretary, 
for  a  term  of  one  year;  and  thereafter  annually  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  outgoing  officers 
shall  be  filled  by  the  election  of  one  person  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  Council  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  and 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee,  such  a  program  for  the  annual  meeting  as  shall 
realize  as  fully  as  practicable  the  purposes  for  which  the  Council  was  organized  and  exists. 

ARTICLE  VII— STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees:  an  Executive  Committee,  a  Conunittee 
on  Membership,  a  Committee  on  Educational  Progress,  and  a  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions and  Appropriations. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council  and 
of  three  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  one  new  member 
may  be  chosen  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1899. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  an  annual  program  by 
selecting,  whenever  feasible  subjects  for  investigation,  and  appointing  committees  to 
conduct  such  investigations.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  carry 
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out  the  provisions  contained  in  this  constitution  referring  to  volunteer  and  invited  papers. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  a  place  on  the  program  for 
the  report  on  any  investigation  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation or  its  departments. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  Council 
and  six  other  members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  two  vacancies  may 
be  filled  every  year,  beginning  with  1899. 

5.  There  shall  be  appointed  annually  a  committee  of  one  to  submit,  at  the  next 
meeting,  a  report  on  "Educational  Progress  during  the  Past  Year,"  in  which  a  survey 
of  the  important  movements  and  events  in  education  during  the  preceding  year  is  given. 
This  committee  need  not  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  Council. 

6.  The  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  whose  terms  of  office  shall  be  so  arranged  that  three  vacancies  may  be  filled  each 
year,  beginning  with  1903.  No  proposal  to  appoint  a  committee  to  undertake  an  educa- 
tional investigation  of  any  kind,  and  no 'proposal  to  ask  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  for  an  appropriation  for  any  purpose,  shall  be  acted  upon  until  such  proposal 
has  been  referred  to  this  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  for  report. 

ARTICLE  VIII— THE  DUTIES   OF  THE  COUNCIL 

z.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  further  the  objects  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

2.  The  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  "round  table" 
character. 

ARTICLE  IX— AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  and  any  provision  may  be  waived  at  any  regular 
meeting  by  unanimous  consent. 

By-laws  not  in  violation  of  the  constitution  may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Council. 


OFFICERS,  STANDING  COMMITTEES,  MEMBERS 

OFFICERS  FOR  1907-8 

JOSEPH  SWAIN Svarthmore,  Pa President Tenn  expires  in  xgxo 

JAMES  M.  GREEN Trenton,  N.  J Vice-PresiderU term  expires  in  1909 

JOHN  W.  CARR Dayton,  O Secretary Term  expires  in  1908 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The  PBJSsmENT,  ex  officio,  chairmon 

W.  T.  Harris Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  in  1910 

EucER  Ellsworth  Brown Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  in  1909 

Jakes  M.  Greenwood Kansas  City,  Mo Term  expires  in  1908 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

The  pREsn>ENT,  ex  officio 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman Kansas  City,  Mo Term  expires  in  1908 

E.  Oram  Lyte Millersville,  Pa Term  expires  in  1908 

W.  T.  Harris Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  in  1909 

J.  F.  MnxsPAUGB Los  Angeles,  Cal Term  expires  in  1909 

Livingston  C.  Lord Charleston,  Dl Term  expires  in  1910 

I.  C.  McNeill Memphis,  Tenn Tenn  expires  in  1910 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

Nicholas  Mukray  Butler New  York,  N.  Y Tenn  expires  in  1908 

F.  Louis  Soldan St.  Louis,  Mo Term  exptzes  in  1908 

WiLLiAic  H.  Maxwell New  York,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  1908 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chavrman Kansas  Gty,  Mo Term  expires  in  1909 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick Boston,  Mass Term  expires  in  1909 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown Washington,  D.C Term  expires  in  1909 

Augustus  S.  Downing Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  in  19x0 

Lorenzo  D.  Harvey Menomonie,  Wis Term  expires  in  19x0 

J.  H.  Phillips Birmingham,  Ala Term  expires  in  19x0 


MEMBERS 


Note. — ^The  letter  "A"  following  a  name  denotes  that  the  member  is  of  the  dasB  elected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation; the  letter  "C,"  by  the  Council. 


Term  expires 


XO.  J.  Craig,  Missoula,  Mont A  1908 

tDavid  Felmley,  Normal,  111 A  X908 

♦John  R.  Kirk,  KirksviUc.  Mo A  1908 

%D.  B.  Johnson,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C A  1908 

♦J.  F.  Millspaugh,  Los  Angeles,  Cal A  X908 

W.  M.  Davidson,  Omaha,  Neb C  1908 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Philadelphia,  Pa C  1908 

•L.  E.  Wolfe,  San  Antonio,  Tex C  1908 

James  E.  Russell,  New  York,  N.  Y C  1908 

•OUver  W.  Wcstcott,  Chicago,  Dl C  1908 

♦W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C A  1909 

t  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Berkeley,  Cal A  1909 

William  H.  Maxwell,  New  York,  N.Y....A1909 

♦Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  111 A  1909 

Howard  J.  Rogers,  Albany,  N.  Y A  1909 

Miss  N.  Cropsey,  Indianapolis,  Ind C  1909 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  Ypsilanti,  Mich C  1909 

♦Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Washington,  D.  C.  C  1909 

♦W.  H.  Black,  Marshall,  Mo C1909 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.  Y.  .C  1909 

John  W.  Cook,  DeKalb,  lU A  1910 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo A  19x0 

♦Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wis A  19x0 

tR.  H.  Halsey,  Oshkosh,  Wis A  19x0 

♦Carroll  G.  Pcarse,  Milwaukee,  Wis A  1910 

Anna  Tolman  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. . .  .C  19x0 

Josephine  Heermans,  Kansas  City,  Mo C  19x0 

♦James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore,  Md C  X9X0 

Albert  Ross  Hill,  Columbia,  Mo C  X9X0 

^Brown  Ayers,  Knoxville,  Tenn C  X9X0 

♦  Present  at  the  council  session  at  Los  Angeles,  July,  1907. 

t  Died  July  25,  X907. 

X  Elected  to  membership  at  Los  Angeles  meeting. 


Term  expires 

♦W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky A  19x1 

♦Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Boston,  Mass A  X9xx 

♦I.  C.  McNeill,  Memphis,  Teim A  19x1 

♦£.  Oram  Lyte,  MiUersville,  Pa A  X9xx 

♦J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo A  19x1 

♦Frank  B.  Cooper,  Seattle.  Wash C  X9xx 

♦Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa C  19x1 

♦Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa C  191  x 

Lewis  C.  Greenlee,  Denver,  Colo C  191  x 

♦Z.  X.  Snyder,  Greeley,  Colo C  191  x 

$T.  A.  Mott,  Richmond,  Ind A  X9ia 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala A  19x9 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  111 A  X9xa 

♦James  H.  Baker,  Boulder,  Colo A  X9X2 

♦C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico,  Cal A  19x3 

JEUa  F.  Young,  Chicago,  III C  X9xa 

♦J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Muskogee,  Okla C  19x2 

tW.  O.  Thompson,  Columbus,  O C  19x2 

♦J.  W.  Carr,  Dayton,  Ohio C  19x2 

George  H.  Martin,  West  Lyxm,  Mass C  19x2 

♦James  M.  Green,  Trenton,  N.  J A  19x3 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  Albany,  N.  Y A  19x3 

{George  B.  Cook,  Hot  Springs,  Ark A  19x3 

fStratton  D.  Brocdcs,  Boston,  Mass A  19x3 

E.  H.  Mark,  Louisville,  Ky A  19x3 

♦William  E.  Hatch,  New  Bedford,  Mass C  X9X3 

Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Ohio C  19x3 

♦Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn C  X9X3 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y C  19x3 

{Clifford  W.  Barnes,  Lake  Forest,  111 C  19x3 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Earl  Barnes,  Montdair,  N.  J. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C. 
D.  Bemis,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Richard  G.  Boone,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Albert  G.  Boyden,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John  E.  Bradley,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  P.  Brown,  Bloomington,  111. 
William  L.  Bryan,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


John  T.  Buchanan,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Matthew  H.  Buckham,  Burlington,  Vt. 
David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
James  H.  Canfield,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oscar  H.  Cooper,  Abilene,  Tex. 
Oscar  T.  Corson,  Columbus,  Ohio . 
William  J.  Corthell,  Gorham,  Maine. 
E.  W.  Coy,  Cinciimati,  Ohio. 
Charles  DeGarmo,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Robert  E.  Denfeld,  Duluth,  Minn. 
John  Dewey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
V.  C.  Dibble,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Charles  W.  Eliot,  Camlmdce,  Maas. 
William  W.  Fohrell,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
James  A.  Foahay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
William  K.  Fowler,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
H.  B.  Frisaell,  Hampton,  Va. 
R.  B.  Fulton,  Miller  School  P.  O.,  Vo. 
Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Aanm  Gove,  Denver,  C<do. 
James  C.  Greenough,  Westfield,  Mass. 
W.  N.  Haifanann,  Chicago,  HI. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Walter  L.  Hervey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  Geocge  Hodgins,  Toronto,  Can. 
James  H.  Hooae,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Geoi^  H.  Howison,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
James  L.  Hughes,  Toronto,  Can. 
Thomas  Hunter,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ellen  Hyde,  Farmington,  Mass. 
Edmund  J.  James,  Champaign,  HI. 
CharleS'M.  Jordan,  IkfinneapoUs,  Minn. 
E.  S.  Joynes,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
David  L.  Kiehle,  Minneapolis,  \Gnn. 
William  F.  King,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Henry  M.  Leipziger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  MacAlister,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  A.  March,  Easton,  Pa. 
Lillie  J.  Martin,  Stanford  Univ.,  Cal. 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  DeKalb,  111. 
William  A.  Mowry,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Mary  £.  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
John  M.  Ordway,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Warren  D.  Parker,  River  Falls,  Wis. 
John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Josiah  L.  Pickard,  Brunswick,  Maine. 
Edward  T.  Pierce,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
J.  R.  Preston,  Jackson,  Miss. 
John  T.  Prince,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
George  J.  Ramsey,  Dan^Ue,  Ky. 
Frank  Rigler,  Portland,  Oregon. 
William  D.  Ruffner,  Lexington,  Va. 
Ellen  C.  Sabin,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Henry  Sabln,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
J.  G.  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
H.  £.  Shepard,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 
Edgar  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  R.  Skinner,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Euler  B.  Smith,  Athens,  Ga. 
J.  Lancaster  Spalding,  Peoria,  HI. 
Homer  D.  Sprague,  Newton,  Mass. 
J.  W.  Steams,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Luda  Stickney,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Grace  Bibb  Sudborough,  Omaha,  Neb. 
John  Swett,  Martinez,  Cal. 
A.  R.  Taybr,  Decatur,  111. 
W.  R.  Thigpen,  Savanah,  Ga. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 
Julia  S.  Tutwilcr,  Livingstone,  Ala. 
Delia  L.  Williams,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
J.  Ormond  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
lightner  Witmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  K.  Wolfe,  Lincohi,  Neb. 
C.  M.  Woodward,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DECEASED  MEMBERS 


Robert  Allen 1894 

Israel  W.  Andrews x888 

Joseph  Baldwin 1899 

Henry  Barnard 1900 

William  N.  Barringer 1907 

Newton  Bateman 1897 

Reuben  S.  Bingham 190a 

Norman  A.  Calkins 1895 

Aaron  L.  Chapin 1892 

Clara  Conway 1904 

J.  L.  M.  Ctirry z9oa 

N.  R.  H.  Dawson 1895 

John  W.  Dickinson 1901 

Larkin  Dunton 1899 

John  Eaton 1906 

W.  R.  Garrett 1903 

Samuel  S.  Greene 1883 

John  M.  Gregory 1898 

George  T.  Fairchild 1901 

Daniel  B.  Hagar 1896 

R.  H.  Halsey 1907 

John  Hancodc X89Z 

William  R.  Harper . .  1906 


William  D.  Henkle z88a 

Edwin  C.  Hewitt 1905 

Ehiathan  E.  Higbee 1889 

Frank  A.  Hill 1903 

Burke  A.  Hinsdale 1900 

Ira  G.  Hoitt 1905 

George  Howland 1893 

John  S.  Irwin 1901 

Henry  N.  James 190X 

H.  S.  Jones 1900 

Thomas  Kirkland 1898 

Albert  G.  Lane 1906 

Merrick  Lyon 1888 

Albert  P.  Marble X906 

James  McCosh 1894 

Charles  D.  Mclver 1906 

Thomas  J.  Morgan 1903 

Lemuel  Moss 1905 

M.  A.  Newell 1893 

Birdsey  G.  Northrop 1898 

Edward  Olney 1886 

Gustavus  J.  Orr x888 

Francis  W.  Parker 1902 


W.  H.  Payne 1907 

S.  S.  Parr 1900 

Selim  H.  Peabody 1903 

William  F.  Phelps 1907 

John  D.  Philbrick 1885 

Matilda  S.  Cooper  Poucher. .  1900 

William  B.  Powell 1904 

Zalmon  Richards 1899 

Andrew  J.  Rickoff 1899 

Charles  C.  Rounds 190X 

Edward  R.  Shaw 1903 

William  E.  Sheldon 190a 

James  A.  Smart 1900 

R.  W.  Stevenson 1893 

Thomas  B.  Rockwell 1906 

Eli  T.  Tappan 1888 

Horace  S.  Tarbell 1904 

Charles  O.  Thompson 1885 

H.  S.  Thompson 1904 

Arnold  Tompkins 1906 

James  P.  Wickeisham 1891 

S.  G.  Williams 1900 

Emerson  E.  White 1903 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Monday  Forenoon,  July  8,  1907 

The  Council  met  in  Berean  Hall,  Auditorium  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Elmer  Elbworth  Brown,  President. 

The  minutes  of  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  were  approved  as  printed. 

An  introductory  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  work  of  the  Council  was  made  by  the 
President. 

The  following  persons  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  "  Public  School  Finance; 
What  Next?"  Jesse  D.  Burks,  principal  Teachers  Training  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick;  James  M.  Greenwood;  William  T.  Harris;  George  C.  Pardee, 
ex-governor  of  California,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Edwin  G.  Cooley;  Carroll  G.  Pease;  F.  B. 
Cooper;  J.  W.  Carr. 

Vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Membership  were  filled  for  the  current  session  of  the 
Coimcil  by  the  appointment  of  J.  F.  Millspaugh  and  I.  C.  McNeill  to  take  the  places 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Albert  G.  Lane  and  Chas.  D.  Mclver. 

SECOND  SESSION— Monday  Evening,  July  8 

At  8  o'clock  Monday  evening  a  joint  session  of  the  Council  and  the  General  Association 

was  held.    The  part  of  the  program  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  consisted  of  a 

"Report  on  Educational  Progress  during  the  Past  Two  Years,"  by  Ella  Flagg  Young,  of 

Chicago,  111. 

THIRD  SESSION— Tuesday  Forenoon,  July  9 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  in  Berean  Hall  by  the  president  at  9:30  a.  M. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Joseph  Swain,  L.  E.  Wolfe,  and  Carroll  G.  Pearse  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  suggestions  made  by  the  President  of  the  Coimcil  in  his  address. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Committee  on  Membership  would  also  act  as  the 
nominating  committee  of  the  Coimcil. 

James  N.  Greenwood  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  the  chair  as  President 
Brown  was  on  program  of  one  of  the  departments  meeting  at  the  same  hour. 

The  first  topic  for  general  discussion  was  "Provisions  for  Exceptional  Children  in 
the  Public  School  System."  The  following  persons  took  part  in  the  discussion:  William 
E.  Hatch,  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
John  T.  Prince. 

A  discussion  of  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Library  Administra- 
tion in  Normal  Schools  "  was  presented  by  Frank  F.  Bunker,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools,  Seattle,  Wash.     Discussion  followed  by  J.  M.  Green  and  L.  E.  Wolfe. 

L.  D.  Harvey  presented  a  report  of  progress  of  the  '*  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities."  A  written  report  was  submitted  by  the  committee 
.  and  the  chairman  asked  that  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to  continue  investigations  on 
this  subject  and  to  report  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

James  M.  Green  introduced  the  discussion  of  the  subject, "  Shortage  in  the  Supply 
of  Teachers."  A  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  presented  by  I.  C.  McNeill.  Dis- 
cussions followed  by  Oliver  S.  Wescott  and  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

The  discussion  of  the  topic,  "Moral  Education,"  was  introduced  by  Clifford  W. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  International  Conmiittee  on  Moral  Training,  Lake  Forest,  111., 
who  was  followed  by  James  H.  Baker;  W.  H.  Bartholomew;  J.  W.  Carr;  J.  L.  McBrien, 
state  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  I.  C.  McNeill,  Joseph  Swain; 
W.  T.  Harris,  and  Oliver  S.  Westcott. 

FOURTH  SESSION— Thxtrsd AY  Forenoon,  July  11 

The  Council  met  in  executive  session  in  Children's  Hall,  Auditorium  Building,  at 
9:30  A.  M.,  President  Brown  presiding. 
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The  resignation  of  N.  C>  Dougherty  as  a  member  of  the  Council  was  accepted. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  Secretary  in  which  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Council  and  asked  that  someone  be  chosen  in  his  stead. 
The  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  was  submitted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  J.  M.  Greenwood,  as  follows: 

KEFORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Ihvestigations  and  Appropriations  submits  the  following  report  on 
such  matters  as  have  been  regularly  brought  before  it,  and  recommends  that  investigations 
be  made  on  each  subject  mentioned  below.  The  Committee  also  recommends  that  the 
Soard  of  Directors  be  requested  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  money  asked  for  in  order  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  each  of  the  several  committees  recommended. 

1.  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  appropriated  to  make  a  preliminary  inauiry  into  the  contemporary  judgment  as  to 
the  culture  element  in  education,  and  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  combined 
school  and  college  courses,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Council  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
to  make  a  report  at  some  future  time  to  the  National  Council  of  Education  on  this  subject. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  to  investigate  and  submit  a  tentative  report  on  a  system  of  teaching  morals 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  maybe  neces* 
sary,  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Conunittee  on  Industrial  Education  for  Rural 
Schools,  and  that  the  present  committee  of  five  be  reduced  to  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 

_  President  of  the  Council. 

4.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  to  consider  and 
make  a  preliminary  report  on  the  shortage  of  teachers — conditions,  causes,  and  remedies — 
and  that  the  simi  of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 

5.  Tliat  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  to  consider  and 
make  a  preliminary  report  on  provisions  for  exceptional  children  in  the  pu'blic  schools, 
and  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this  committee. 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman. 
Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
Lorenzo  D.  Harvey. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  was 
adopted. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  address  of  the  President  was  sub- 
mitted by  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  as  follows: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  National  Council: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
has  examined  the  same  and  desires  to  report  the  agreement  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  views  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  Council.  They  call  particular 
attention  to  the  following  items: 

1.  Membership  in  the  National  Council  confers  an  honor  and  brings  a  duty — a 
duty  so  important  that  the  work  of  the  Council  should  find  a  most  important,  if  not  the 
first,  place  in  the  attention  and  effort  of  each  member  of  that  body. 

2.  The  investigations  of  this  Coimcil  should  be  as  thoro  and  exhaustive  as  those  con- 
ducted by  universities  or  by  the  scientific  departments  of  governments.  And  to  this  end 
the  membership  of  investigating  conunittees  appointed  by  this  Council  should  be  selected 
with  the  greatest  care;  in  some  cases  the  investigation  ^ould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
experts  employed  and  paid  for  that  purpose.  These  investigators  may  sometimes  need, 
in  prosecutmg  their  investigations,  to  travel,  either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad — perhaps 
both. 

3.  When  reports  of  value  have  been  made  to  the  Council  this  body  should  place 
behind  those  reports  the  full  force  of  its  influence  and  should  in  all  practicable  ways  seek 
both  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  nation  the  valuable  subject- 
matter  contained  in  the  reports  and  also  to  secure  the  adoption  and  carrying  into  efifect 
of  such  reconmiendations  for  action  or  procedure  as  the  report  may  make. 
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4.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  which 
committee  our  world-honored  leader,  William  T.  HarriSi  shall  be  chairman  and  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  President  of  this  Council,  shall  be  members, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  and  report  to  this  Council  what  steps  may  be  possible 
toward  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  various  organizations  for  the  promotion  ot  educa- 
tion and  the  consideration  of  its  problems,  which  may  exist  in  the  various  civili2sed  countries 
of  the  world.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Caskoll  G.  Peasse.  Chairman 
Joseph  Swain. 
LtoYD  E.  Wolfe. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  address  of  the  President  was 

adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  submitted  the  following  report: 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

Your  committee  on  nominations  of  new  members  would  submit  a  report  as  follows — 
that  the  following-named  members,  whose  terms  of  office  have  expired,  are  hereby  reap- 
pointed with  terms  as  follows: 

1.  Jasper  N.  Wilkinson,  Emp>oria,  Kansas,  term  to  expire  191 2. 

2.  Geo.  H.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.,  term  to  expire  191 2. 

3.  J.  W.  Carr,  Da3rton,  Ohio,  term  to  expire  191 2. 

4.  W.  E.  Hatch,  New  Bedford,  N.  J.,  term  to  expire  1913. 

5.  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland,  Oluo,  term  to  expire  19 13. 

6.  Charles  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn.,  term  to  expire  1913. 

7.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  term  to  expire  19 13. 

8.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York  City,  term  to  expire  1909. 

The  following  persons  are  recommended  for  appointment  to  fill  vacancies  for  the 
unexpired  terms  of  the  following  named  persons  who  nave  been  by  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  transferred  to  the  list  of  honorary  members  by  reason  of  their  absence  from 
two  consecutive  annual  meetings  of  the  Council. 

1.  Mrs.  Ella  F.  Young,  of  Chicago,  to  fill  the  place  of  Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  of  Ohio, 
the  term  expiring  in  191 2. 

2.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  fill  the  place  of  Aaron  Gove,  of  Colorado, 
the  term  expiring  in  19 12. 

3.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  of  Lake  Forest,  111.,  to  fill  the  place  of  William  K.  Fowler 
of  Nebraska,  the  term  expiring  in  19 13. 

4.  Brown  Ayers,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  take  the  place  of  Newton  C.  Dougherty, 
resigned,  the  terra  expiring  in  19 10.  Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Chairman 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
W.  T.  Harris. 

J.   F.   MiLLSPAUGH. 

I.  C.  McNeill. 
E.  Oram  Lyte. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Membership  was  adopted  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  instructed  to  notify  each  person  mentioned  above  of  his  election  to 
membership  in  the  Council. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  acting,  as  per  instructions  of  the  Council,  as  a 
Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report: 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  succeed  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  term  expiring  in  191a 

To  the  National  Council  of  Education: 

The  Committee  would  recommend  for  officers: 

For  P resident y  Joseph  Swain,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

For  Vice-Presidenty  James  M.  Green,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  fill  vacancy. 

To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  1909. 

F.  A.  Fitzpatrick,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  1909. 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  to  succeed  himself,  terra  expiring  in  1909. 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  19 10. 

Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  19 10. 

J.  H.  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  succeed  Edwin  A.  Alderman,  term  expiring  in  1910, 

F.  Louis  Soldan  to  succeed  N.  C.  Dougherty,  resigned,  term  expiring  in  1908. 

William  H.  Maxwell  to  succeed  William  R.  Harper,  deceased,  for  the  term  ending  1908. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  vacancies  occurring  on  the  committee  on  membership 
be  filled  as  follows: 

W.  T.  Harris,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  1909. 

Livingston  C.  Lord,  to  succeed  himself,  term  expiring  in  19 10. 

J.  F.  Millspaugh,  to  succeed  Albert  G.  Lane,  deceased,  term  expiring,  1909. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  to  succeed  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  deceased,  term  expiring,  19 10. 

To  fill  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  President,  ex  officio. 

Elmer  EUsworth  Brown  to  succeed  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  term  expiring  in  1909. 

W.  T.  Harris  to  succeed  Howard  J.  Rogers,  term  expiring  in  19 10. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  adopted  and  the  persons 
named  therein  were  declared  duly  elected  to  fill  the  respective  offices  named. 

After  thanking  the  Council  for  courtesies  shown  him  during  his  term  of  office,  the 
retiring  President  appointed  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  and  W.  H.  Bartholomew  to  escort  Joseph 
Swain,  president  elect,  to  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner 

of  Education  was  discontinued. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  Council  adjourned. 

J.  W.  Carr,   Secretary, 

The  following  special  committee  has  been  appointed  in  accordance  with  resolution 

No.  4  (see  above),  on  Co-operation  with  Educational  Organizations  in  Other  Countries : 

W.  T.  Hassis,  Washington,  D.C.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Washington,  D.C. 

Joseph  Swain,  Swarthmore,  Pa.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  N.Y. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Irwin  Shepard,  General  Secretary. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

UNITED  STATES  COlOaSSIONER  ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN,  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  COUNCH. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  has  been  constituted  as  a  permanent 
working  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Permit  me  at 
this  time  to  emphasize  its  character  as  a  working  body. 

It  has  become  clear  that  the  National  Educational  Association,  with  its 
large  resources,  can  make  some  substantial  contributions  to  the  technical  and 
professional  literature  of  education.  The  ability  carries  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility. But  an  educational  literature  of  lasting  value  can  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  difficult  and  laborious  investigations.  In  order  that  such  investiga- 
tions may  be  properly  conducted,  it  is  necessary  that  some  members  of  the 
Association  should  devote  to  this  undertaking  an  unusual  amount  of  time,  and 
severe  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  business  in  hand. 

Election  to  the  Council  is  a  very  high  honor,  one  of  the  highest  honors 
which  the  National  Educational  Association  can  bestow;  but  as  is  the 
ordinary  practice  in  a  democracy  and  should  be  the  ordinary  practice  in  a 
democracy,  the  honor  is  bestowed  not  as  a  decoration  but  as  a  call  to  service 
and  an  opportunity  for  service.  The  view  of  membership  in  the  Council 
which  is  emphasized  here  may  be  expressed  in  other  words  as  follows:  The 
special  duties  devolving  upon  the  Council  of  Education  are  of  so  delicate  and 
critical  a  character  that  they  can  be  properly  performed  only  by  those  whose 
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main  activity,  so  far  as  the  National  Educational  Association  is  concerned, 
is  concentrated  for  the  time  being  upon  the  business  of  the  Council. 

It  is  in  harmony  with  the  main  business  of  the  Council  that  it  should, 
from  year  to  year,  present  a  general  survey  of  educational  progress.  Such  a 
survey  is  a  means  of  getting,  from  time  to  time,  a  new  perspective  among  the 
large  educational  needs  to  which  the  Council  has  to  minister. 

What  is  the  field  in  which  special  investigations  may  most  profitably  be 
carried  on  by  the  National  Educational  Association?  It  seems  desirable 
that  some  special  consideration  should  now  be  devoted  to  this  question.  A 
large  and  important  part  of  our  standard  literature  of  education  is  imported 
from  other  English-speaking  countries  and  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Another  large  and  important  part  is  provided  by  the  contributions  of  individual 
writers,  put  forth  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  publishing  trade.  These  two 
sources  of  supply  can  be  depended  upon  continuously.  They  will  be  very 
uneven  in  their  contributions,  but  we  may  leave  them  out  of  consideration  at 
this  time  for  the  reason  that  they  are  beyond  any  sort  of  control  or  influence 
which  we  can  exercise.  For  the  rest,  we  have  these  three  large  sources  of 
supply:  First,  t(ie  education  offices  of  the  national  and  state  governments; 
secondly,  the  departments  of  investigation  and  publication  of  our  greater 
universities;  thirdly,  our  state  and  national  educational  associations.  With- 
out attempting  any  forced  or  artificial  distribution  of  function  among  these 
three  agencies,  I  think  it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most 
natural  and  useful  division  of  labor  among  them.  Upon  such  division  of 
labor  we  can,  in  this  body,  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence,  and  if  we 
undertake  to  do  so  in  view  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  educational  field, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  bring  about 
arrangements  which  will  greatly  economize  the  efforts  which  are  put  forth  in 
the  production  of  an  educational  literature,  and  will  render  those  efforts  more 
fruitful.  Let  us  limit  the  discussion  to  investigations  the  results  of  which  are 
embodied  in  theses  for  the  higher  degrees  in  the  graduate  schools  of  our  univer- 
sities, the  investigations  and  publications  of  the  national  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  investigations  and  publications  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

The  doctor  theses  in  education,  prepared  in  our  universities,  are  generally 
the  work  of  comparatively  young  men,  who  have,  however,  already  seen 
enough  of  the  actual  work  of  teaching  to  enable  them  to  give  somewhat  of 
the  touch  of  actuality  to  their  productions.  Such  a  thesis  must  necessarily 
be  of  limited  extent,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  monograph.  The  range  of  subject 
may  be  very  great:  Tha history  of  education,  educational  theory,  experiments 
of  a  psychological  character  having  a  bearing  upon  education,  together  with 
the  interpretation  of  such  experiments,  statistical  studies  in  American  educa- 
tion, based  either  upon  published  statistics  or  upon  information  gathered 
by  use  of  the  questionnaire,  and  the  comparison  of  American  with  foreign 
educational  systems.    To  some  extent  first-hand  studies  of  the  working  of 
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accessible  institutions  and  the  results  of  experiments  in  educational  method 
can  be  embodied  in  such  publications. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Education  presents  as  its  pihce  de  resistance  an 
annual  report,  embodying  the  statistics  of  a  very  wide  range  of  educational 
institutions  in  this  country,  and  accounts  of  educational  progress  in  many 
fields  both  American  and  foreign.  It  has  published  also  a  large  number  of 
historical  monographs  in  the  form  of  circulars  of  information,  and  is  under- 
taking the  issuance  of  a  bulletin  embodjdng  timely  papers  with  reference  to 
current  educational  procedure. 

The  chief  publications  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  issued 
under  the  general  supervision  of  this  Council,  have  been  the  two  historic 
reports  on  secondary  education,  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the 
Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements;  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  relating  chiefly  to  elementary  education;  a  general 
report  on  normal  schools;  two  reports  on  the  financial  aspects  of  public 
education,  that  relating  to  salaries,  etc.,  of  public  school  teachers,  and  that 
on  taxation  as  related  to  public  education;  two  reports  relating  to  rural  schools, 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  and  the  preliminary  report  on  industrial 
education;  and  a  report  on  instruction  in  library  administration  in  normal 
schools.  It  is  a  notable  and  influential  list  of  publications,  altho  far  from 
uniform  in  character  and  excellence. 

While  these  three  classes  of  publications  overlap,  and  no  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  is  desirable,  I  think  that  a  general  distinction  of 
a  somewhat  useful  sort  may  be  stated  about  as  follows:  The  university  thesis 
must  concern  itself  with  a  subject  which  can  be  treated  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  monograph.  Generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  embody 
any  ripe  or  comprehensive  judgment.  It  should,  however,  show  a  clear 
application  to  a  comparatively  narrow  subject  of  some  thoroly  mastered 
method  in  the  collection  and  organization  of  materials.  In  some  instances, 
small  and  well-defined  portions  of  a  large  inquiry  may,  to  good  advantage, 
be  worked  out  as  special  investigations  by  graduate  students  in  a  university. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National  Educational  Association 
should  at  times  undertake  investigations  of  a  larger  sort,  such  as  must  extend 
over  a  period  of  years,  involving  the  bringing  together  of  results  of  various 
special  inquiries,  and,  in  some  instances,  involving  also  the  employment  of 
special  agents  to  make  personal  observations  in  various  parts  of  this  country 
and  of  foreign  countries.  Such  investigations  may  on  occasion  even  call  for 
the  conduct  of  special  educational  experiments,  extending  over  considerable 
periods  of  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  may  properly  lay  especial  stress  upon  statistical 
inquiries;  and  upon  comparative  studies  in  the  field  of  educational  legislation 
and  educational  reports  in  this  country  and  thruout  the  world,  which  its  great 
collection  of  such  documentary  matter  and  its  well-established  system  of 
correspondence  should  enable  it  to  carry  on  to  good  advantage.    While  it  may 
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be  able  to  offer  individual  contributions  to  the  sum  of  educational  doctrine, 
its  work  will  mainly  deal  with  those  facts  relating  to  educational  institutions 
and  processes  which  can  be  objectively  presented  and  in  large  part  reduced 
to  some  form  of  measurement.  In  the  long  run  it  should  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while  in  the  direction  of  the  standardizing  of  American  s}rstems  of 
education. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  is  not  so  favorably  situated  with 
reference  to  the  making  of  comprehensive  and  accurate  comparative  studies 
of  educational  facts,  but  it  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable  situation  as  regards  the 
gathering  up  and  digestion  of  current  educational  opinion.  By  collating  the 
judgments  of  the  most  successful  teachers  and  school  administrators  it  can 
render  that  most  important  service — the  determination  of  widely  approved 
standards  of  educational  practice.  It  can,  moreover,  exercise  a  great  influence 
on  the  development  of  educational  doctrine,  out  of  which  the  standards  of 
educational  practice  are  to  proceed,  by  bringing  together  into  direct  and  sug- 
gestive comparison  the  best  formulations  of  educational  doctrine  which  can 
be  had. 

By  such  presentation  and  comparison  it  can  facilitate  that  wholesome 
process  in  the  development  of  all  educational  doctrine  which  is  represented 
by  the  scriptural  saying,  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
While  no  field  of  education  is  foreign  to  the  interest  of  the  Council,  its  best 
work  will  undoubtedly  be  done  for  the  most  part  in  those  inquiries  in  which 
it  deals  with  education  as  represented  by  the  teaching  profession,  and  w^ith 
those  appliances  and  processes  with  which  the  teaching  profession  has  most 
directly  to  do. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  not  with  any  thought  of  an  immediate  and 
complete  reorganization  of  educational  research  in  this  country,  but  rather 
with  a  view  to  promoting  a  broad  consideration  of  available  agencies.  Thru 
such  consideration,  we  may  hope,  within  the  next  few  years,  a  more  effective 
division  of  labor  and  co-operation  of  agencies  may  be  brought  about.  There 
is  urgent  need  of  a  professional  literature  of  education.  In  its  beginnings  it 
has  already  appeared.  It  is  for  us  to  take  counsel  as  to  the  wa3rs  in  which  the 
development  of  such  a  literature  may  be  carried  forward,  without  waste  of 
effort,  to  substantial  results.  To  make  a  more  scientific  literature  of  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  a  more  scientific  literature  of  the  teaching  profession; 
and  thru  such  literature  to  set  higher  standards  of  educational  practice  and 
make  those  standards  more  definite — these  are  the  ends  we  have  in  view. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  methods  and  means: 

The  investigation  of  the  Council  must  be  as  rigorous  as  those  of  the  uni- 
versities or  those  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  national  government. 
They  cannot  otherwise  hold  their  place  and  justify  their  cost.  When  an 
investigation  is  carried  on  by  a  committee  of  several  members  the  more  scientific 
portions  must  needs  be  conducted  by  those  members  who  are  experts  in  the 
matters  considered.   Or.  if  the  committee  does  not  have  such  experts  in  its  mem- 
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bership,  competent  specialists  should  be  employed  to  do  the  work,  as  was  done 
in*the  case  of  the  report  on  teachers'  salaries.  In  some  cases  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  better  to  lay  the  full  responsibility  for  the  investigation  upon  some  one 
competent  person,  giving  him  the  help  of  an  advisory  committee  and  empower- 
ing him  to  employ  exp)ert  assistance  where  it  may  be  needed.  Work  may 
be  divided  up  between  the  Council  representatives  on  the  one  hand  and  such 
other  agencies  of  research  on  the  other  hand  as  may  be  in  a  position  to  do 
certain  parts  more  thoroly  and  economically.  On  occasion,  competent  agents 
should  be  employed  to  travel  from  one  place  to  another,  in  this  country  or  in 
foreign  countries,  making  such  personal  studies  of  actual  educational  institu- 
tions and  processes  as  may  add  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  any  given  report. 
All  of  these  things  should  be  done  with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  the  waste  of  a 
single  dollar  of  the  resources  of  the  National  Association.  But  there  should 
also  be  care  to  make  every  report  as  valuable  and  as  useful  as  possible,  and 
any  wise  expenditure  which  may  be  necessary  to  that  end  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  to  favorable  consideration  by  the  directors  of  the 
Association. 

When  a  good  report  has  been  published  it  should  be  followed  up,  that  the 
good  that  is  in  it  may  not  be  lost.  In  some  cases  it  should  be  followed  up  by 
further  investigations  in  the  same  field.  In  other  cases,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
same,  the  good  report  should  be  followed  up  by  bringing  its  recommendations 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  can  put  them  into  eflFect,  and,  if  need  be,  by  urging 
that  such  recommendations  be  carried  into  effect.  The  co-operation  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Association  should  be  sought  to  this  end. 

The  program  for  this  meeting  of  the  Council  has  been  prepared  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  is  here  presented — that  more  and  more  the  Council  is  to  be 
an  effective  working  body,  and  that  its  work  is  to  result  in  a  literature  which 
shall  make  for  positive  improvements  in  education.  An  advanced  student  of 
educational  doctrine,  who  is  also  a  teacher  of  long  and  varied  and  successful 
experience,  will  this  evening  present  the  annual,  or  as  it  happens  this  time, 
a  biennial  survey  of  educational  progress.  At  this  first  session  the  two  impor- 
tant reports  which  have  already  been  published  by  the  Association  on  certain 
aspects  of  public-school  finance  are  to  be  followed  up  by  a  discussion  of  the 
next  steps  to  be  taken  toward  improvement  in  our  public-school  finance.  In 
the  session  of  tomorrow  the  two  reports  ahready  published  on  instruction  in 
library  administration  and  industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  com- 
munities are  to  be  followed  up  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  At  the  same 
session,  three  additional  topics,  relating  to  provision  for  exceptional  children, 
the  shortage  of  teachers,  and  moral  education,  are  to  be  considered  with  a 
view  specifically  to  the  question :  What  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the  premises  by 
the  National  Council  ?  Every  member  of  the  Council  has  been  requested  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  these  discussions.  Of  the  fifty-six  members  now  living,  thirty- 
one  have  expressed  their  intention  to  be  present  at  this  meeting;  and  of  these 
twenty-five  have  named  the  topics  on  which  they  will  speak  and  their  names 
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accordingly  have  been  placed  upon  the  program.  The  other  members  present 
will  undoubtedly  speak  on  such  topics  as  they  may  choose.  Finally,  thc&e 
discussions  are  all  intended  to  be  preparatory  to  a  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee on  Investigations  and  Appropriations,  and  later  by  the  Council  as  a 
whole,  of  the  practical  question:  What  shall  the  Council  do  about  these 
things  ?  and  the  correlated  question.  What  action  shall  it  reconunend  to  the 
National  Association  ?  Let  us  enter  upon  these  discussions  in  the  hope  that 
from  them  shall  emerge  some  action  which  shall  count  for  the  positive  better- 
ment of  American  Education. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  have  to  announce  the  death,  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Council,  of  three  of  the  most  honored  and  useful  of  its  active 
members:  William  R.  Harper,  and  Albert  G.  Lane,  of  Illinois,  and  Charles 
D.  Mclver,  of  North  Carolina;  and  of  three  of  the  most  venerated  of  its 
honorary  members:  John  Eaton,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Albert  P. 
Marble,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan.  In  place  of 
public  exercises  of  commemoration,  notices  of  the  life  and  services  of  these 
men,  our  brothers,  will  be  found  in  the  Anniversary  Volume  recendy  issued, 
except  that  the  memorial  of  William  H.  Payne  will  appear  in  the  published 
proceedings  of  this  meeting.  We  cannot  forget  their  works  nor  the  strong 
uplift  of  their  personal  character  and  influence.  Our  membership  in  this 
Council  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  value  to  us  all  because  those  six  great 
teachers  have  been  members  here  with  us.  So  great  indeed  have  their 
services  been  that  the  whole  history  of  American  education  has  been 
immeasurably  enriched  thru  their  lives.  We  pause  here  to  speak  our  few 
words  of  appreciation — of  friendship  and  remembrance — and  to  gather  bom 
the  mention  of  their  names  new  courage  for  the  work  before  us,  new  devotion 
to  its  loftiest  spirit  and  purposes. 

There  is  one  more  suggestion  that  I  venture  to  make  in  closing.  In  many 
ways,  provisional  and  previsionary  as  yet,  the  nations  are  making  comparison 
of  their  educational  standards  and  practices.  From  such  comparisons  there 
must  ultimately  issue  some  world-standards  in  education.  Such  world- 
standards  will  not  only  make  for  the  uplift  of  education;  they  will  make  for  a 
spirit  of  union  among  the  peoples;  they  will  make  for  world-peace  and  a  nobler 
civilization.  Already  the  great  army  of  teachers  thruout  the  world  half- 
consciously  are  working  for  this  common  end.  Their  national  differences 
are  of  great  price  and  of  lasting  significance,  but  their  unities  are  greater  than 
their  differences.  Has  not  the  time  come  when  they  may  profitably  enter 
into  more  direct  co-operation  for  these  common  ends  ?  And  may  not  measures 
looking  toward  such  co-operation  profitably  be  taken  here,  at  this  meeting  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Pacific,  at  a  time 
when  representatives  of  the  nations  are  met  in  that  second  great  conference 
for  peace,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Atlantic  ?    It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
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American  teachers  do  their  full  part  in  this  matter,  even  if  their  part  be  to 
initiate  a  movement  that  shall  be  world-wide  in  its  influence. 

I  would  accordingly  propose  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Council, 
of  which  our  world-honored  leader,  Doctor  Harris,  should  be  chairman,  to 
take  this  matter  under  consideration,  and  that  if  it  seem  good  to  such  com- 
mittee a  conference  be  had  with  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  with  a  view  to  extending,  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion, an  invitation  to  the  teachers'  associations  of  other  lands  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  whatever  ways  such  co-operation  may  be  found  desirable;  the  chief  end 
of  such  united  effort  being  the  strengthening  of  those  educational  influences 
which  work  for  the  common  good  of  all  peoples  that  on  earth  do  dwell. 

I  trust  this  plan  may  seem  to  you  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But 
that  no  hasty  action  be  taken,  I  would  respectfully  ask  of  the  Council  that 
this  and  the  several  other  suggestions  offered  in  this  paper  be  first  referred  for 
orderly  consideration  to  a  special  committee  who  shall  report  to  the  Council 
at  one  of  the  earlier  sessions  of  this  meeting. 
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The  many  desirable  or  necessary  next  things  in  public-school  finance  pro- 
vide a  wide  field  for  such  a  discussion  as  the  present  one.  Before  any  impor- 
tant step  in  administration  can  be  taken,  however,  and  before  the  problems 
involved  can  be  discussed  to  the  best  advantage,  we  ought  to  ascertain  some 
general  and  definite  administrative  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness and  economy  of  various  financial  policies  that  may  be  proposed  or 
adopted  from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  the  need  and  the  value  of  such  standards 
that  this  part  of  the  general  discussion  will  direct  special  attention. 

There  has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  each  community  in  the  United 
States  to  develop  its  own  standards  in  the  conduct  of  its  educational  system 
without  much  regard  to  what  other  communities  have  been  doing.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  necessary  and  proper.  Local  conditions  as  to  wealth, 
conmiercial  and  industrial  activities,  cost  of  living,  and  the  like,  modify  very 
materially  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  communities.  There  has  no 
doubtbeen  much  wasteful  experimentation  that  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a  little  comparative  study  of  administrative  problems.  The  situation  is 
not  unlike  that  under  which  the  early  geographical  explorers  undertook  their 
voyages.  The  new-found  shores  were  uncharted,  the  trackless  ocean  held 
men  back  by  its  terrors,  safe  retreats  and  harbors  were  unknown.  It  was  not 
until  these  hindrances  were  removed  that  commerce  and  free  intercourse 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  were  found  safe  and  easy. 

The  remarkably  wide  variation  in  administrative  practice  among  the 
cities  of  this  country  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  for  comparative 
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Study  as  a  basis  for  the  more  Intelligent  and  eflfective  administration  of  our 
schools.  The  following  tabular  statement  concerning  the  financial  adminis- 
tration  of  the  city-school  systems  of  this  country  shows  at  a  glance  the  striking 
variation.  The  available  data  for  all  cities  above  25,000  in  population  are 
included  in  the  table: 

TABLE  I 

FACTS  CONCERNING  aTY  SCHOOL  ADICINISTKATION 


Per-capita  expenditure  for  all  mu- 
nicipal purposes 

Per-capita  expenditure  for  current 
school  expenses 

Per  cent,  ck  total  expenditure  de- 
voted to  schools 

Expenditure  per  pupil  for  teachers' 
salaries 

Expenditure  per  pupil  for  other  cur- 
rent expenses 

Salary  of  superintendent 

Maximum  salary  of  principals 

Initial  salary  of  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools 


Lowest 
dty 

a  5%  of  dties 

50%  of  cities 

75%  of  cities 

$        4.00 

$        900 

$      12.00 

$      15.00 

0.50 

3.20 

3.00 

3.60 

6% 

20.6% 

26% 

31% 

$        13. 00 

$      17.20 

$      20.00 

$      22.50 

I.OO 

1.500.00 
500.00 

6.20 

2,375  00 
1,170.00 

7.80 
2,6oo  00 

1,450  00 

9  SO 
3,400  00 

1,875.00 

225  00 

325  00 

387.00 

440  00 

Highest 
city 


3900 
S-75 
48% 
$      32.00 

23.00 

10,000.00 

3,500.00 

700  00 


In  order  that  administrative  standards  may  be  established  it  is,  of  course, 
first  necessary  that  an  appropriate  body  of  facts  be  ascertained.  Each  of  the 
six  special  studies  upon  which  the  present  discussion  is  based  rests  upon  a 
large  body  of  facts  specially  collected  by  the  person  who  undertook  the  inves- 
tigation involved  in  the  study.  These  studies  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
kind  of  work  that  must  be  carried  much  farther  if  school  administration  is 
to  be  made  a  matter  of  exact  knowledge  rather  than  of  individual  opinion. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  just  here  is  that  such  studies  might  be  made  with 
much  greater  ease  and,  therefore,  with  greater  frequency  if  the  many  school 
reports  now  periodically  issued  were  so  modified  as  to  meet  not  only  local  and 
temporary  needs,  but  to  serve  the  purposes  of  general  comparative  study  as 
well. 

There  is  an  immense  body  of  data  in  the  annual  school  reports  of  cities, 
in  the  state  reports,  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  elsewhere,  which  might  easily  be  made  to  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
accurate  study  of  many  important  educational  problems.  In  the  school 
reports  of  a  random  twenty-one  cities,  for  example,  were  found  1,462  different 
headings  under  which  statistical  data  are  given.  Of  this  large  number  of 
headings,  however,  over  900  are  found  in  but  a  single  one  (that  is,  some  one) 
of  the  twenty-one  reports.  Over  200  of  the  headings  are  found  in  but  two  of 
the  reports;  100  are  found  in  but  three;  and  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  headings 
are  found  in  fewer  than  five  of  the  reports.  It  is  obvious  that  while  there  is 
a  great  mass  of  data  available,  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what 
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facts  it  is  worth  while  to  include  in  school  reports.  This  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  utilize  these  reports  as  a  basis  for  comparative  study. 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  rep>orting,  then,  constitutes  the  first  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  comparative  study  of  school  administration.  Another  serious  obstacle 
is  the  fallacious  statistical  method  that  characterizes  most  of  the  school  reports. 
The  two  most  conspicuous  and  most  general  fallacies  are:  first,  the  fallacy 
of  averages;  and,  second,  the  fallacy  of  mixed  species.  It  will  be  well  to 
consider  examples  of  these  errors. 

The  fallacious*  use  of  the  average  may  be  illustrated  by  the  statement  of 
per-capita  expenditure  for  schools  given  in  the  report  of  the  conunissioner 
of  education.  This  statement  consists  of  a  series  of  averages,  first  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  then  for  each  of  the  five  geographical  divisions 
and  for  each  state,  separately.  For  the  state  of  New  York,  for  example,  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  of  the  forty-nine  cities  of  the  state  is  given  as  $28.15. 
When  we  calculate  the  per-pupil  expenditiure  of  each  of  these  cities  separately, 
we  find  the  following  remarkable  variation: 

TABLE  II 


Expenditure  per  pu- 

pU 

Number  of  cities. . . 

Expenditure  per  pu- 

pil 

Number  of  cities. . . 


$11 

I 

$12 

2 

«i3 
3 

$14 

3 

$15 
8 

$16 

a 

$17 
5 

$18 
4 

$19 
8 

$20 
3 

$23 

I 

$23 

I 

S34 

0 

$25 

3 

$26 

2 

$27 
0 

$28 
0 

$29 

0 

$30 
0 

$31 
0 

$21 

a 


$32 
I 


All  of  the  cities  except  one,  it  will  be  seen,  are  below  the  average;  most 
of  them  far  below.  The  one  city  above  the  average  is  so  far  above  and  has 
such  an  immense  preponderance  in  expenditure  and  in  school  attendance  as 
to  counterbalance  all  of  the  other  forty-eight  cities  of  the  state.  The  average 
fails  to  give  an  adequate  idea  concerning  the  expenditure  per  pupil  in  this 
state,  because  the  deviation  of  the  individual  cities  from  the  average  is  a 
factor  as  important  as  the  average  itself.  Similarly,  the  averages  for  the 
geographical  divisions  are  undoubtedly  misleading,  and  could  not  be  used  to 
great  advantage  as  a  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  administrative  problems* 

The  fallacy  of  mixed  species  is  almost  invariably  found  in  school  reports. 
It  is  a  common  practice,  for  example,  to  compute  expenditure  per  pupil  by 
taking  the  gross  expenditure  for  all  of  the  schools  of  a  city  and  dividing  by  the 
whole  niunber  of  pupils.  Expenditure  for  ** teaching  and  supervision"  or 
for  "current  expenses,"  however,  may  include  expenditures  for  kindergartens, 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  truant  schools,  trade  schools,  manual- 
training  schools,  mechanic-arts  schools,  teachers'  training  schools,  vacation 
schools,  recreation  centers,  schools  for  blind,  deaf,  and  other  defective  children, 
recreation  piers,  city  colleges,  and  day  nurseries.  It  is  evident  that  a  bare 
statement  of  "cost  per  pupil"  not  only  must  frequently  fail  to  convey  an 
intelligible  meaning,  but  must  often  actually  misrepresent  the  essential  facts. 
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When  we  compare  the  per-pupil  expenditure,  calculated  in  this  gross 
way,  with  the  expenditure  computed  separately  for  night  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, elementary  grades,  high  schools,  and  special  schools,  we  see  at  once 
the  misleading  character  of  the  gross  figure.  The  following  figures  were 
calculated  from  data  given  in  the  school  reports  of  the  cities  named: 

TABLE  III 

EXPENDITURE  PER  PXTPIL 


Gty 

Gross 

Night 
Schools 

Kinder* 
gutens 

Elementary 
Grades 

High 
Schools 

Spedal 
Schools 

Boston 

136.51 

34.31 

32.47 
31.28 

30.21 
35. 75 

$12.00 

4.00 
6.00 

$24.00 
26.00 
24.00 
30.00 
20.00 
10.00 

$27.00 
27.00 
18.00 
25.00 
22.00 
17.00 

$85.00 
50.00 
60.00 

50.00 
30.00 

$225.00 
79.00 
121.00 
34.00 
38.00 
36.00 

Cambridge 

Chicago 

New  Bedford. . . . 

Washington 

Syracuse 

A  comparison  of  the  items  for  any  one  of  the  six  cities  in  this  table  will 
show  that  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  school  is  a  t)rpe  by  itself.  To  say  that 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  current  expenses  in  New  York  city  and  Paterson,  N.  J., 
is  $40  and  S25,  respectively,  is  not  altogether  unlike  stating  that  the  average 
value  per  head  of  the  live  stock  on  two  neighboring  farms  is  $40  and  $25, 
respectively — the  live  stock  on  one  farm  consisting  of  a  few  thorobred  horses 
and  a  large  flock  of  domestic  geese;  that  on  the  other,  of  a  number  of  ordinary 
work  horses  and  a  flock  of  Angora  goats.  As  arUhmetical  results^  the  averages 
in  all  of  these  cases  may  obviously  be  true;  but  as  statements  of  significant 
facts  they  are  clearly  inadequate. 

The  elimination  from  the  reports  of  the  two  fallacies  referred  to  would 
remedy  most  of  the  positive  errors  of  method,  and  make  it  possible  to  give 
definite  and  intelligible  interpretation  to  any  item.  If  provision  could  then 
be  made  for  something  approaching  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  accounting, 
we  should  have  at  hand  a  mass  of  material  upon  the  basis  of  which  standards 
of  administrative  practice  might  be  ascertained. 

With  a  system  of  accounting  following  modem  business  principles,  and  a 
properly  organized  plan  for  measuring  educational  results,  it  should  be  possible 
in  schoolwork,  as  it  already  is  in  well-conducted  commercial  enterprises,  to 
compare  varying  expenditures  for  a  given  purpose  with  the  corresp)onding 
degrees  of  excellence  in  results.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  educational  advantage,  if  any,  of  high  salaries  for  teachers  or 
principals;  to  determine  the  most  advantageous  distribution  of  expenditure 
as  between  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  grades;  to  find  what  is  a 
reasonable  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  for  school  purposes,  and 
what  percentage  of  total  city  expenditures  may  economically  be  devoted  to 
school  purposes.  These  and  hundreds  of  similar  problems  must  constantly 
be  solved  by  school  officers  if  the  next  steps  in  public-school  finance  are 
to  be   in   a  permanently  right  direction.     Without  scientific    experiment, 
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comparison,  and  verification,  there  is  no  possible  basis  for  the  determination 
of  such  problems  except  that  of  mere  tradition  or  of  individual  opinion. 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes,  which  are  now  classified  according  to 
most  varied  and  often  inexact  systems,  should  be  reported  in  accordance 
with  a  perfectly  definite,  exact,  and  uniform  system.  No  unclassified  heading 
such  as  ''miscellaneous  expenditures"  should  be  introduced,  but  the  specific 
nature  of  expenditures  should,  in  every  case,  be  indicated.  The  expenditures, 
classified  under  proper  general  headings  such  as  capital  outlay,  decrease  of 
school  debt,  salaries,  educational  supplies,  and  maintenance  of  plant,  should 
furthermore  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  separately  the  expenditures 
for  high  school,  elementary  school,  kindergarten,  and  other  grades  of  school 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  distinct  species  for  purposes  of  accounting. 
Until  we  have  put  into  practice  such  some  scheme  of  classification  as  this, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  speak  with  definiteness  concerning  public-school  finance, 
and  shall  find  it  impossible  to  make  comparisons  that  can  serve  as  safe  practical 
guides  in  administration. 

By  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-operation  and  for  other  reasons,  school 
administration  has  thus  far  failed  to  take  the  place  that  it  should  oc  upy 
among  the  directive  activities  of  the  world.  It  can  take  this  place  only  when 
it  comes  to  recognize  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  expert  scientific  knowledge 
and  of  exact  method.  Superintendents  and  other  school  officers  are  in  posi- 
tions to  provide  a  body  of  facts  covering  a  wide  range  of  educational  experience. 
This  can  be  made  useful  only  by  properly  organized  co-operation.  A  definite 
and  intelligent  plan,  pursued  by  even  a  small  number  of  men  working  con- 
sciously toward  a  common  end,  would  soon  enable  a  school  superintendent 
to  face  his  problems  with  a  body  of  established  facts,  rather  than  with  a  mass 
of  conflicting  opinions. 

To  settle  educational  questions  by  adequate  tests  would  mean  immeas- 
urable advance  in  educational  practice.  The  random  and  ill-controlled  work 
of  many  of  our  schools  could  be  as  far  surpassed  as  the  conventional  devotion 
to  authority  in  mediaeval  Europe  is  surpassed  by  modem  experimental 
methods.  Under  such  conditions  no  one  need  mistake  even  experienced 
judgment  for  proof,  and  the  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  which  men  will 
plunge  into  controversy  instead  of  resorting  to  investigation  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  social  significance  of  education  and  a  widely 
recognized  demand  for  a  reorganization  of  education  emphasize  the  importance 
of  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  all  students  and  directors  of  education,  in  an 
effort  to  establish,  at  every  possible  point,  a  scientifically  verified  basis  for 
practice. 

II 

GEO.  C.  PARDEE,  FORMER  GOVERNOR  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OASXAND,  CAL. 

"Public  School  Finance — ^What  Next?"  is  the  subject  we  are  asked  to 
discuss  in  this  symposiiun.    I  shall  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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State.  In  order  to  come  to  any  sort  of  conclusion  as  to  what  the  "next" 
shall  be,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  know  what  the  present  conditions  are.  That, 
fortunately,  has  been  set  before  us  in  the  very  able  investigations  covering  the 
school  finances  of  the  various  states.  An  attempt  to  summarize  these  investi- 
gations would  be  a  task  of  supererogation.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  content 
myself  by  sa)dng  that  it  appears  from  these  investigations  that  there  is  no 
working-plan  of  school  finances  that  seems  entirely  satisfactory.  "What 
next  ? "  therefore,  might  be  answered  by  saying  that  some  plan  ought  to  be 
devised  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory.  What  that  plan  shall  be,  no 
man  or  woman  can,  I  think,  assert,  with  any  degree  of  a  priori  certainty. 
For  the  best-laid  theoretical  plan  would  be  found  to  have  many  flaws,  imper- 
fections, and  inequalities,  when  put  to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  Then,  too, 
the  conditions  surrounding  educational  matters  differ  so  radically  in  different 
states  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  this,  or  any  other  similar,  body  to  evolve  a  plan  which 
would  fit  all  the  conditions  in  all  the  states. 

The  best  that  can  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  keep  up  a  persistent,  insistent 
agitation  of  the  question  of  school  finances,  an  unsparing  exposure  of  such 
bad  conditions  as  may  exist,  in  order  that,  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  directly  and  by  law  intrusted  with  the  solution  of  such  problems, 
better  and  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  gradually  obtained.  For,  with 
all  deference,  it  appears  to  me  that  here  in  California,  at  least,  quite  an 
appreciable  percentage  of  our  school  people,  both  lay  and  professional,  are 
too  much  disposed  to  say  that,  because  a  certain  condition  is,  it  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  be. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  governor  of  California  had  occasion  to  examine 
into  the  manner  of  the  distribution  of  the  school  money  of  the  state.  He 
found,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  the  teachers  employed  in  the  various  counties 
of  the  state  were  receiving,  under  the  then  governing  law,  varying  amounts  of 
the  state's  money.  For  instance,  each  of  the  three  teachers  in  one  of  the 
smaller,  poorer,  mountain  counties  was  receiving  only  $275  per  annum  of  the 
state's  money,  while  each  teacher  in  the  richest  and  largest  city  of  the  state 
was  receiving  something  over  $700  per  year  of  that  money;  while  between 
these  two  extremes  the  teachers  of  the  other  counties  were  receiving  varying 
sums  from  the  state  treasury.  Now,  as  the  state  school  money  in  California 
can  be  used  only  to  help  pay  teachers'  salaries,  the  governor  referred  the 
matter  to  the  school  people  and  wanted  to  know  why  this  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  the  state's  money  was  made.  The  answer  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  law;  that  it  had  been  the  law  for  many  years;  that  it  had  received  the 
tacit,  if  not  the  active,  approval  of  all  school  people  since  it  was  enacted,  and, 
therefore,  being  the  law,  and  being  ancient,  and  being  with  the  consent  of  the 
school  people  all  these  years,  it  must  be  right  and  proper. 

The  investigation  was  continued,  and  it  was  found  that,  altho  the  state's 
money  was  distributed  to  the  counties  on  the  theory  that  it  was  to  equalize 
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the  educational  burdens  of  the  poorer  counties,  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in 
the  state  was  compelled  to  levy  a  county  school  tax  of  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars,  the  limit  allowed  by  law,  in  order  to  maintain  her  rather  inadequate 
schools;  while  the  richest  county  in  the  state,  in  order  to  support  its  very 
good  schools,  was  compelled  to  tax  herself  but  six  cents  on  the  himdred  dollars. 
This  condition  appeared  to  be  absurdly,  if  not  wickedly,  unfair;  and  it  was 
also  referred  to  the  school  people  to  be  met,  as  before,  with  the  reply  that  it 
was  the  law;  had  been  the  law  for  many  years;  had  received  the  support  of 
school  people  all  these  years,  and,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  law,  was 
ancient,  and  had  been  approved  by  successive  corps  of  school  people,  must, 
of  course,  be  right  and  proper. 

These  answers  were  not  satisfactory,  and  a  campaign  of  agitation  and 
education  was  inaugurated  looking  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  by  the  legis- 
lature. And,  rather  to  his  surprise,  the  governor  found  that  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  from  some  of  the  school  people,  who,  quite  good-naturedly, 
seemed  to  think  that  a  layman  ought  not  to  attempt  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
with  which  the  professional  school  people  were  satisfied,  because  it  was,  had 
been  for  a  long  time,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  continue  to  be. 

The  problem,  however,  was  worked  out.  It  was  found  that  the  vice  of 
the  law  lay  in  starting  with  the  daily  average  attendance,  and  not  with  the 
teacher,  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  state's  school  money.  In  other 
words,  the  state  paid  a  certain  sum  for  each  child  attending  school;  and  this 
money  went  to  help  pay  the  teachers'  salaries.  In  San  Francisco,  where  it 
was  possible  to  have  one  teacher  for  every  forty  pupils,  the  state's  money  went 
far  towairi  paying  the  teachers'  salaries;  but  in  little  Alpine  County,  for 
instance,  where,  because  of  the  dispersion  of  the  sparse  population,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  three  teachers,  in  as  many  schools,  to  teach  forty  pupils, 
the  state  money,  paid  for  the  use  of  forty  pupils,  had  to  be  divided  among  three 
teachers  and  was,  therefore,  nowhere  near  enough  to  pay  their  salaries.  The 
result  was  that  Alpine  County,  one  of  the  poorer  counties  of  the  state,  was 
taxed  very  heavily  to  maintain  comparatively  poor  schools,  while  San  Francisco, 
the  richest  county  in  the  state,  was  enabled,  with  the  state's  aid,  to  carry  on 
good  schools  at  a  very  slight  cost  to  herself.  The  legislature,  however,  greatly, 
tho  not  entirely,  reformed  this  inequality;  and  every  California  teacher  now 
receives  nearly  the  same  amount  of  the  state's  money  for  the  support  of  the 
public  schools. 

You  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  for  this  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  the  attempt  to  right  what  seemed  to  be  a  great  wrong 
on  the  county  teachers  and  the  country  children  of  this  state.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  it  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  meant  when  I  said 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  "next"  shall  be  in  school  finances,  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  ascertain  what  present  conditions  are.  Those  condi- 
tions being  ascertained  for  each  state,  they  may  be  bettered,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  without  the  imposition  of  any  heavier  burdens  of  state  taxation. 
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To  illustrate:  We  all  know  that  the  teachers  of  California,  especially  the 
country  teachers,  were  (and,  for  that  matter,  still  are)  poorly  paid.  To 
reform  this  condition  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  school  people  to  increase 
the  money  raised  by  state  taxation  for  the  payment  of  public  school  teachers. 
One-half  of  the  net  income  of  this  state  being  annually  paid  out  for  education, 
and  the  state  paying  46  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  public  schools,  while  the 
average  state  pays  only  16  per  cent,  of  that  cost,  any  increase  of  state  taxes 
for  school  purposes,  before  the  existing  evils  had  been  remedied,  would  have 
added  another  burden  to  the  taxpayers'  already  heavy  one,  but  it  would  not 
have  achieved  the  desired  result,  viz.,  the  equalization  of  that  portion  of  the 
teachers'  salaries  paid  by  the  state. 

I  take  it  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  even  tho  "the  whole  state  is 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state,"'  that  education  should 
be  so  bestowed  as  not  to  add  any  unnecessary  burden  to  those  already  so 
cheerfully  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  the  "next" 
should  be  the  proper  and  economical  use  of  the  finances  already  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  school  people.  By  "economical"  I  do  not  mean  "niggardly," 
but  a  proper,  fair,  and  equal  use  of  the  money  appropriated,  so  that  every 
child  of  the  state,  whether  he  be  in  a  big  school  or  a  little  one,  whether  his 
teacher  has  a  class  of  forty  or  one  of  ten,  shall  receive  from  the  state  an  equal 
amount  of  educational  advantages  from  the  money  of  the  state.  In  other 
words,  I  mean  that  the  teacher,  and  not  the  pupil,  should  be  the  unit  upon 
which  the  state  school  money  should  be  apportioned.  I  mean  that  a  teacher, 
in  a  sparsely  settled  county,  where,  because  of  the  sparse  population,  a  dozen 
children  constitute  a  school,  should  receive  just  as  much  of  the  state's  money 
as  does  the  teacher  of  a  class  of  forty  in  a  densely  populated  city.  The  natural 
advantages  of  the  wealthy  cities  will  easily  enable  them  to  add  enough  to  the 
state's  money  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  teachers  larger  salaries  than  the 
sparsely  settled  and,  therefore,  poorer  districts  can  pay  theirs,  by  adding  to 
the  contribution  of  the  state.  The  state  will  be  giving  every  teacher  a  "square 
deal"  when  it  provides  that,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  the  teachers  with  country 
schools  of  a  dozen  pupils  shall  be  paid  as  much  of  its  money  as  the  city  teachers 
with  classes  of  forty.  For  the  state  to  thus  look  after  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  teachers  is  equivalent  to  looking  after  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  children.  For,  after  all,  good  teachers  require,  and  ought  to  have,  good 
pay,  while  poor  teachers  ought  to  have  no  pay  at  all.    Cubberly  says: 

In  a  majority  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  methods  in  use  for  distributing  state  funds 
for  schools  are  not  based  on  the  best  principles,  and  do  not  afford  the  relief  which  should 
be  given;  and,  fiuther,  that  the  adoption  of  a  better  method  of  distributimi  would  enable 
many  states,  with  no  material  increase  in  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  to  relieve  the  burdens 
of  those  communities  least  able  to  bear  them  and  to  increase  materially  the  length  of 
school  term,  and  to  do  this  without  unduly  increasing  the  burdens  of  local  support  on  any 
community.  X 

*  Cubberly,  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment^  p.  29. 
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With  these  conclusions  of  my  distinguished  fellow-Califomian  I  heartily 
agree.  The  experience  of  this  state  well  bears  out  the  statement  of  Professor 
Cubberly.  And  these  results,  I  am  convinced,  ought  to  be  the  first  "next" 
to  be  striven  for  in  each  state  where  these  things  havfe  not  yet  been  achieved. 
And  bearing  in  mind  the  former  experience  of  the  teachers  of  this  state,  I  am 
convinced  that  one  of  the  first  steps  should  be  so  to  arrange  the  school  finances 
of  the  state  that,  no  matter  how  large  the  classes  in  the  cities,  because  of  their 
large  populations,  nor  how  small  in  the  country,  because  of  the  sparse  popu- 
lation, each  and  every  teacher  in  each  state  should  receive  an  equal  amount 
of  that  state's  school  fimds.  In  other  words,  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  pupU, 
should  be  the  unit  on  which  the  state's  money  should  be  distributed.  The 
money  may  be  collected  on  the  basis  of  the  child;  but  the  teacher  should  be 
the  unit  of  distribution.  For  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  number  of  pupils, 
is  the  true  basis  of  a  public  school. 

It  is  objected  to  this  that  the  neglecting  of  the  element  of  ''daily  average 
attendance"  in  the  distribution  of  the  state's  money  will  greatly  lessen,  if  not 
remove,  the  incentive  for  the  local  school  authorities  to  induce  or  compel 
maximum  school  attendance.  In  other  words,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  various 
school  districts  can  get  more  money  from  the  state  by  securing  a  larger  attend- 
ance at  their  schools,  they  will,  in  practice,  make  greater  efforts  to  secure  that 
attendance  than  they  would  on  a  teacher  basis  without  any  reference  to  the 
matter  of  daily  average  attendance.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  this  is 
true  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  offer  some  inducement  to  school  authorities, 
in  order  that  they  may  do  their  full  duty,  let  us  see  if  there  be  not  a  more 
efficient,  because  more  direct,  method  of  so  stimulating  the  school  authorities 
to  increase  and  keep  up  the  daily  average  attendance  to  the  greatest  possible 
practical  maximum. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  local  school  authorities  of  the  state  can  be  induced 
to  attend  to  the  matter  of  daily  average  attendance  only  by  the  giving  of 
bonuses  out  of  the  state  treasury  to  the  local  school  treasuries,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  efforts  of  these  same  school  authorities  will  slacken  so  soon  as  their 
school  treasuries  have  received  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  state  to  enable  them 
to  conduct  their  schools  with  an  adequacy  sufficient  to  satisfy  them  and  the 
conmiunities  in  which  they  have  official  being?  To  illustrate:  In  the  large 
and  congested  cities,  it  may  be  that  a  daily  average  attendance  of  75  per  cent. 
of  the  chQdren  of  school  age  will,  on  a  daily  average  attendance  basis,  enable 
the  school  authorities  of  those  cities  to  get  from  the  state  treasuries  enough 
money  to  practically  run  their  schools;  in  which  case,  the  incentive  to  increase 
the  daily  average  attendance  would  be  removed,  for  the  reason  that  an  increased 
attendance  would  call  for  more  teachers  and  more  schoolhouses,  the  increase  in 
which  would  not  be  met  by  the  increased  attendance  money  from  the  state. 
In  the  sparsely  settled  country,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  get  and  keep  as 
large  a  daily  average  attendance  as  may  be  possible,  in  order  to  secure  enough 
state  money  to  ease  up  the  burden  of  local  taxation. 
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I  take  it  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  state  to  see  all,  or  as  many  as  possible, 
of  its  children  in  attendance  on  the  public  schools.  If  this  be  so,  ought  not 
the  state  to  arrange  its  daily  average  attendance  bonus,  if  it  feels  called  upon 
to  give  one,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  accomplish  its  desire  ?  Ought  not 
the  state  to  say  to  the  county  school  authorities : 

If  only  a  state  daily  average  attendance  bonus  will  induce  the  county  school 
authorities  to  work  for  an  increase  in  daily  average  attendance,  the  state  will  give  you  a 
daily  average  attendance  per-capita  bonus,  in  addition  to  a  very  liberal  per-capita 
teacher  bonus,  if  you,  on  your  part,  will  see  to  it  that  your  daily  average  attendance  is 
made  to  equal  or  exceed  95  per  cent,  of  the  school  census  children  in  your  counties.  If, 
however,  your  daily  average  attendance  does  not  equal  95  per  cent,  of  your  children  of 
school  age,  but  does  equal  or  exceed  90  per  cent,  thereof,  then  the  state's  daily  average 
attendance  per  capita  bonus  shall  be  only  one-half  that  which  is  paid  to  those  districts 
which  secure  and  maintain  a  95  per  cent,  daily  average  attendance.  But  if  your  daily 
average  attendance  falls  below  90  per  cent,  you  shall  receive  no  aid  from  the  state 
treasury. 

California  now  pays,  in  addition  to  the  teacher  per-capita  bonus,  a  bonus 
on  daily  average  attendance,  no  matter  whether  that  daily  average  be  large  or 
small.  In  the  large  cities,  where  the  children  of  school  age  are  massed,  the 
daily  average  attendance,  while  large  in  numbers,  is  not  what  it  should  be. 
And  because  of  this  congestion  of  population  the  state's  per  capita  for  daily 
average  attendance,  being  paid  without  any  reference  to  the  ratio  of  that 
attendance  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  state  school  funds 
furnish  such  a  large  sum  to  the  city  school  treasuries  that  the  city  schools  can 
be  conducted  with  only  a  small  tax  upon  the  city  people;  while  the  country 
schools  require  high  taxes  to  supplement  the  state's  money.  Therefore,  with 
an  unrestricted  daily  average  attendance  per  capita  from  the  state,  the  very 
object  of  a  state  contribution,  viz.,  the  aiding  of  the  poorer  school  districts  is, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  defeated,  and  the  children  of  these  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts are  deprived  of  their  just  shares  of  the  benefits  of  the  state's  money. 

If,  however,  it  were  decreed  that  only  when  its  daily  average  attendance 
shall  equal  or  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  its  school-census  children,  shall  any 
county  receive  any  state  aid,  and  that  only  when  that  attendance  equals  or 
exceeds  95  per  cent,  of  its  school  census,  shall  that  state  aid  be  a  certain  maxi- 
mum— ^in  that  case,  I  think,  the  school  authorities  of  the  large  cities  would  be 
stimulated,  if  any  stimulation  be  needed,  to  increase  and  keep  up  their  daily 
average  attendances.  In  the  large  cities,  I  take  it,  most  of  California's  75,000 
children  who  attend  no  schools  are  to  be  found.  And  these  city  children,  it 
appears  to  me,  are  just  as  dear  and  just  as  much  objects  of  solicitude  to  the 
state  of  California  as  are  the  children  of  the  country-school  districts. 

In  such  a  scheme  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  credit  to  the  public 
schools,  as  per-capita  recipients  of  state  aid,  those  children  who  attend  private 
schools.  But  as  these  children  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  large  cities, 
and  as  the  state  desires  to  see  all  its  children  attending  some  school,  public 
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or  private,  no  injustice  of  any  very  great  moment  would  be  done  to  the  country 
children,  certainly  none  to  the  city  children. 

Such  a  scheme  would  so  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  state's  school 
funds  that  the  teacher  would  be,  in  effect,  the  prime  basis  upon  which  the 
state  school  moneys  are  distributed;  while,  if  the  theory  be  correct  that  daily 
average  attendance,  as  a  partial  basis  for  state  aid,  does  encourage  school 
attendance,  it  would  also  spur  on  the  local  school  authorities  to  increase  and 
keep  up  that  attendance  to  the  greatest  possible  practical  maximum. 

Under  this  scheme  we  would  find,  I  think,  that  the  country  school  taxes 
would  not  differ  so  radically  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  state,  where  the  poorest 
county,  in  order  to  support  its  short-term,  rather  poor  schools,  with  poorly- 
paid  teachers,  was  compelled  to  levy  a  county  school  tax  of  fifty  cents,  the 
limit  allowed  by  law;  while  the  richest  county  of  the  state  was  able  to  run  its 
much  better  schools  more  weeks  in  the  year  and  pay  its  teachers  much  better 
salaries,  on  a  county  school  tax  of  six  cents.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
cities,  because  of  their  congested  populations  and  their  greater  wealth,  will 
always  be  able  to  run  their  schools  cheaper  than  the  poorer,  more  sparsely 
settled  country  counties  can  run  theirs;  but,  under  the  scheme  here  proposed, 
the  difference  would  never  be  that  between  a  tax  of  fifty  and  one  of  six  cents. 

As  the  prime  basis  of  state  aid  would  be  the  teachers  this  scheme  would 
tend  to  equalize  teachers'  salaries  thruout  the  state,  not  by  decreasing  those  of 
the  city  teachers,  but  by  increasing  those  of  the  country  teachers.  And  this, 
I  take  it,  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  things  which  would  also  tend  to  improve  our  public  schools. 

I  freely  admit  that  this  paper  is  neither  a  scientific  nor  a  complete  answer 
to  the  question,  "  Public  School  Finance — What  next  ? "  Nor  ought  you  to 
expect,  from  an  educational  layman,  a  scientific,  an  elaborate,  or  a  complete 
answer  to  that  question.  The  above  is  the  notion  of  an  earnest  lover  of  the 
public  schools — one  who  desires,  with  all  his  heart,  to  see  them  bettered  in 
every  possible  way — one  who,  altho  a  layman  in  the  practical  operation  of 
school  matters,  yet  has  had  some  little  connection  with  the  practical  side  of 
school  finances.  And  my  conclusion  is  that  the  best  thing  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  can  do  toward  the  "Next"  is  to  see  to  it  that,  if 
practicable,  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  a  commission,  official  if  possible,  non- 
official  if  necessary,  be  organized  to  go  over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  each 
state,  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  state,  county,  city,  and  district  school 
moneys  are  distributed  and  used,  and,  applying  to  those  methods  the  correc- 
tions deemed  necessary  by  the  most  advanced  and  scientific  school  financiers 
of  the  country,  endeavor  to  have  those  constitutions  and  laws  properly  amended. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  question,  "What  Next?" 
consists  in  agitation  looking  to  the  reformation  of  school  finances  in  each 
state,  for  the  people,  by  the  people  of  each  state;  and  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  proper,  equitable  and  economical  use  of  the  state's  money 
already  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools,  rather  than  any  attempt  to 
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increase  the  amount  of  state  money  so  used.  An  increase  of  state  aid  will  be, 
I  think,  a  proper  subject  for  another  "What  Next?"  after  this  one  has  been 
properly  dealt  with.  

DISCUSSION 

F.  A.  FrrzPATRiCK,  Boston,  Mass. — ^The  Committee  on  Taxation,  in  investigating 
this  matter,  found  an  interesting  state  of  affairs.  They  found  that  the  teachers'  salaries 
ranged  from  about  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school-fund  appropriation,  except  in 
those  localities  where  they  had  Uttle,  or  comparatively  little,  fuel  to  buy.  Where  the  teachers' 
wage  fund  was  proportionately  larger.  We  also  discovered  that  fifty  years  ago  the  teachers' 
wage  fund  amounted  from  90  to  94  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  fund,  which,  I  think, 
demonstrates  a  very  essential  fact,  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  talking  with  taxpayers;  and 
that  is,  that  the  teachers  are  not  getting  a  larger  percentage  than  formerly,  of  the  entire 
school  appropriation,  but,  in  fact,  a  very  much  smaller  percentage. 

I  tiJte  it  that  when  a  school  board  has  plenty  of  money,  there  is  little  trouble  in  getting 
adequate  salaries  for  teachers.  So  the  teachers'  salary  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
taxation  question. 

In  the  West  where  they  build  their  school  buildings  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
bonds,  and  do  not  have  to  take  care  of  that  immense  expenditure  immediately  but  can 
spread  it  over  a  series  of  years,  the  effect  of  that  expenditure  is  very  different  from  that 
in  a  dty  where  they  are  compelled  to  pay  all  of  this  money  at  once  out  of  current  funds 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  year.  If  all  of  the  departments  of  the  city  are  following  a  hke 
course,  you  are  going  to  push  the  taxation  rate  very  high,  and  make  it  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  teaching  force.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  maigin  of 
taxation  is  pressing  closely  upon  the  margin  of  production,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  as  well.  The  result  of  this  pressure,  of  course, 
is  very  apparent  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

I  think  that  our  public-school  expenses  are  bound  to  increase.  Our  building  expenses 
are  bound  to  increase  because  the  public  demand  is  for  better  and  better  schoolhouses. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  our  schoolhouses  are  no  better  than  the  residences  which  we  are 
building,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  prisons,  the  penitentiaries, 
the  courthouses  and  the  city  halls.  Naturally  you  cannot  have  children  going  from  the 
average  homes  to  school  buildings  that  are  inferior  in  every  respect  to  their  homes.  Then, 
too,  in  most  cities  it  is  now  the  policy  to  build  the  best  schoolhouses  in  the  poorer  residence 
sections  of  the  dty. 

In  any  wise  administration  we  must  be  prepared  to  show  people  that  we  are  not 
wasting  money.  The  question  of  economy  and  retrenchment  must  be  carefully  con* 
sidered.  It  is  not  wise  administration  to  plunge  into  expenditures  which  cannot  be  main- 
tained upon  the  same  plane;  expensive  buildings  which  will  cost  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  equip  and  maintain  them.  If  school  exp>enditures  are  pushed  beyond 
a  reasonable  point  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  teachers'  wage  fund  will  eventually  be 
affected.  And  these  excessive  expenditures  can  grow  in  many  ways.  They  can  grow  by 
the  establishment  of  kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  exceeding  requirements.  They 
can  also  grow  by  the  expense  attending  too  much  supervision;  and  too  much  supervision 
is  just  as  bad  educationally  as  too  little  supervision. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  in  this  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing and  holding  competent  teachers  unless  the  salaries  are  adequate.  If  the  salaries  are 
insuffident,  a  large  number  will  avail  themselves  of  better  opportunities  in  other  directions. 
In  this  regard,  however,  we  are  no  worse  off  in  school  administration  than  the  managers 
of  street  railways  and  of  other  commercial  enterprises;  for  just  as  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  competent  teachers  to  fill  vacandes,  there  is  a  shortage  in  every  other  line  of  commercial 
activity.    And  this  is  for  the  very  same  reason — ^the  prosperity  d  the  country.    When  the 
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country  is  prosperous,  the  better  grade  of  labor  is  being  sought  out,  and  is  being  pushed 
into  other  and  higher  and  more  remunerative  employment.  Today  we  are  experiencing 
this  condition  of  things  in  this  country  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  We  want  to  have  our 
teachers  paid  more,  or  at  least  as  much  as  the  street-sweepers  of  the  city,  and  we  want 
to  have  them  able  to  live  in  the  society  in  which  they  rightfully  belong. 

J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — There 
is  just  one  thing  on  this  subject  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a  few  moments, 
and  that  is,  how  much  money  can  cities  and  towns  put  into  their  schoolhouses  and 
still  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  I  think  that  school  boards  generally  who 
insist  on  putting  up  such  expensive  buildings,  ought  rather  to  make  their  buildings 
solid,  substantial,  very  plain  on  the  outside  and  very  attractive  on  the  inside. 

When  I  went  to  Cincinnati  two  or  three  months  ago  I  saw  a  building  that  cost  $220,000, 
a  twenty-two-room  building  with  a  large  hall  in  it  as  wide  as  a  street,  and  they  spoke  of 
having  other  new  buildings  that  would  cost  about  $8,000  per  room.  The  question  is: 
where  are  they  going  to  get  all  the  money,  and  will  the  people  be  content  to  supply  it  ? 

When  the  Moseley  commission  was  in  this  country  they  wondered  at  the  great  display 
of  buildings  and  the  large  expenditures  entailed  and  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
the  total  expendittire  that  went  to  teachers'  salaries.  Here  is  a  question  for  us  to  think 
about.  There  b  hardly  a  city  in  the  United  States  today  that  is  not  piling  up  a  debt  and 
increasing  it  rapidly.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  school  expenditives  are  not  being  pushed 
too  far  in  many  localities.  I  think  the  real  thing  in  the  school  is  not  the  equipment  of  the 
building,  but  the  teachers.  We  want  good  buildings,  substantial  buildings,  buildings  that 
will  last  for  a  long  time,  but  with  the  kind  of  buildings  I  have  in  mind  the  pupils  would 
advance  just  as  rapidly  in  their  studies.  We  have  not  solved  everything  by  any  means. 
In  ventilation  we  are  still  experimenting.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  is  not  some  danger 
of  going  too  far  in  the  way  of  magnificent  structures  similar  to  club  rooms  and  other  build- 
ings of  that  sort,  while  we  are  paying  our  teachers  meager  salaries.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  in  many  of  our  dties,  and  in  many  of  the  states,  money  can  be  raised  for  school  pur- 
poses readily. 

The  superintendent  should  be  a  kind  of  financial  expert  who  would  save  the  board 
from  itself  at  times. 

There  should  be  a  far-seeing  policy  in  erecting  new  buildings,  purchasing  sites,  and 
replacing  old  buildings  by  new  ones.  We  should  see  to  it  that  they  are  made  comfortable, 
that  they  are  sanitary,  that  they  are  pleasant  places  in  which  the  children  can  do  their 
work.  But  there  are  two  important  elements,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  this: 
erecting  buildings,  furnishing  them  adequately,  but  not  extravagantly;  and  the  other 
is  in  pajring  the  teachers  adequate  salaries. 

Cities  grow  in  different  directions.  When  I  was  here  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Los 
Angeles  that  I  saw  was  entirely  different  from  the  city  that  I  see  today.  Probably  the 
Board  of  Education,  all  practical  business  men,  with  all  of  the  experience  that  they  then 
had  combined  with  the  wisdom  of  the  superintendent  could  not  tell  when  they  built  a 
school  house  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  city  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  that  part 
of  the  dty  would  be  business  property.  We  find  such  problems  as  thesexoming  up  every- 
where in  all  cities. 

In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  where  a  few  years  ago  were  the  largest  schools,  today 
the  attendance  has  fallen  off  very  decidedly.  Some  of  these  schoob  have  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  enrollment  that  they  had  ten  years  ago— due  entirely  to  the  way  in  which  the 
city  has  grown. 

One  thing  that  I  would  insist  upon  is  this,  and  it  may  be  simply  a  word  of  caution: 
The  men  who  compose  school  boards  generally  serve  but  a  short  time  and  many  of  them 
never  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  system  as  a  whole  nor  an  understanding  of  certain 
things  which  should  be  done,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  enables  them  to  say  with  confidence 
that  some  things  should  be  done  and  that  other  things  should  not  be  done    I  would  not 
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feel  that  it  was  safe  to  use  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  each  schoolroom  unless  in  a 
very  wealthy  city,  a  city  with  plenty  of  money,  where  the  people  would  not  feel  the  expen- 
diture to  be  a  heavy  burden.  It  may  be,  in  the  time  to  come,  that  we  can  afiFord  things 
of  that  sort  in  all  cities,  but  it  is  better  to  be  careful  and  to  build  upon  a  safe  financial 
basis.  While  prosperity  reigns  it  is  all  right,  but  we  do  not  always  have  prosperous  times 
and  it  is  far  better  to  be  on  safe  ground  all  the  time. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. — ^Assume  that  each  state  in  our  nation  provide 
for  public  education  in  schools,  making  not  only  as  states  a  general  tax  for  education, 
but  re-enforcing  the  general  tax  by  local  taxes  in  cities  and  villages,  in  counties  and  town- 
ships, in  towns  and  districts — ^as  the  case  may  be.  Assume  this  and  you  will  assume  your 
public-school  finances. 

Now,  what  should  you  do  with  the  vast  sum  of  money  raised  for  schools  in  this  coun- 
try? You  should  build  new  buildings  and  improve  their  plans.  You  should  select 
better  lots  and  have  larger  playgrounds.  You  should  have  more  and  better  furniture, 
better  outhouses,  better  provision  for  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  the  general  health  of 
school  children.    You  should  pay  better  salaries  to  the  teachers. 

The  United  States  pays  260  millions  a  year  for  its  public  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  26 
cents  on  each  $100  of  true  valuation  of  its  wealth.  The  amount  collected  from  each  dollar 
has  been  increased  from  year  to  year  at  a  rate  of  about  4  cents  each  decade  since  1880. 
We  should  increase  this  expenditure  by  an  equal  or  greater  amount  each  decade 
because  the  more  accumulated  wealth  there  is  the  better  able  it  is  to  spare  for 
schoob  a  larger  tax  on  the  dollar. 

The  per  capita  of  wealth  increases  from  decade  to  decade.  For  the  United  States 
it  had  reached  $1,036  in  1890,  more  than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1850.  This  mere 
increase  per  capita  would  alone  cause  vast  increase  of  revenues  for  schools  without  raising 
the  tax  on  each  dollar.  But  as  a  fact  all  sections  of  our  country  have  increased  not  only  in 
wealth  but  in  the  tax  rate  per  dollar  devoted  to  schools. 

The  north  Atlantic  states,  for  instance,  have  been  accumulating  wealth  for  the  longest 
time  and  have  the  largest  accumulations,  and  yet  they  have  increased  the  amount  collected 
for  schools  on  each  $100  from  16  cents  in  1880  to  27  cents  in  1903.  In  1880  their  total  valua- 
tion of  property  was  seventeen  and  one-half  billions;  in  1903  it  was  more  than  double, 
being  nearly  thirty-seven  billions.  The  south  Atlantic  and  south  central  states  increased 
their  rates  per  $100^  the  former  from'  14  cents  to  23  cents  and  the  latter  from  13  to  24  cents. 
The  north  central  division  increased  its  pro  rata  on  each  $100  from  22  to  28  cents  for  schools 
and  the  western  division  from  19  cents  to  21  cents.  The  pro  rata  for  the  western  division 
for  schools  has  always  been  high.  California  was  paying  21  cents  on  the  $100  in  1880 
and  has  raised  this  pro  rata  to  23  cents  in  1903. 

As  wealth  increases  the  amount  pro  rata  for  schools  has  been  increased  so  that  public- 
school  finances  are  doubly  augmented,  deriving  an  increment  directly  from  the  increase 
in  taxable  property  and  a  second  increment  from  the  higher  rate  of  taxation. 

It  was  vastly  easier  to  pay  a  school  tax  in  1900  with  an  average  per  inhabitant  of  $1,235 
of  wealth  than  it  was  in  1850  when  the  wealth  was  only  $308.  The  greater  the  wealth  the 
greater  the  ability  to  pay  high  rates  of  taxation.  The  United  States  citizen  of  1900  is 
represented  by  four  times  as  much  realized  wealth  and  therefore  can  bear  a  burden  of  tax> 
ation  equal  to  four  times  that  of  1850  with  greater  ease,  because  the  larger  the  income 
from  vested  property,  the  greater  the  tax  possible,  without  stinting  the  individual  in  his 
necessities. 

The  property  that  goes  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  consists  mostly  of  the 
machinery  of  production,  of  improved  farms,  of  city  buildings  and  lots  on  graded  and 
sewered  streets,  of  railroads  and  steamships,  of  mines,  of  mills  for  textile  goods  and  for 
iron  and  steel. 

Supposing  therefore  that  we  have  our  finances  for  public  schools,  it  remains  for  us 
to  make  a  wiser  and  wiser  use  of  them  so  as  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 
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One  of  the  important  matters  which  concern  the  economy  of  resources  is  the  twofold 
grading  of  salaries  so  as  to  recognize,  in  the  first  place,  the  improvement  of  the  teachers 
thru  experience  and  length  of  service,  and  secondly,  the  improvement  of  teachers  that 
comes  from  assuming  greater  responsibilities  and  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  master 
diffictdties.  There  should  be  a  grading  of  salaries  according  to  mere  length  of  service 
with  increase  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  some  cities  salaries  for  the  lowest 
grade  of  assistants  begin  at  $500  or  even  $400,  and  increase  at  the  rate  of  $50  or  $100  up 
to  the  maximum,  which  may  be  as  high  as  $600,  $700  or  even  $800  a  year. 

If  this  graded  increase  is  continued  too  long  it  brings  with  it  a  salary  too  high  for 
that  quality  of  teachers'  work  which  does  not  improve  beyond  the  stage  of  mere  routine 
and  which  commonly  reaches  its  highest,  level  in  the  fourth  year  of  service.  After  this 
period  mannerisms  begin  to  creep  in,  and  in  some  cases  an  affected  style  of  behavior,  such 
as  has  been  caricatured  in  literature  as  bebnging  to  the  pedagogue. 

More  important,  therefore,  is  the  second  grading  of  salaries,  based  upon  difficulty 
of  work,  upon  high  skill  in  teaching,  or  upon  superior  learning.  At  least  one-fourth  of 
the  corps  of  teachers  should  stand  out  above  the  stratum  of  teachers  who  are  graded  merely 
by  length  of  service.  They  should  form  a  class  apart  which  preserves  the  traditions  of 
good  teaching  and  continually  purifies  them. 

The  second  grading  of  salaries  starts  with  promotions  from  the  time-graded  lowest 
class  and  rewards  the  teachers  of  earnest  character,  skill,  and  successful  instruction  by 
promotion  from  rank  to  rank  up  to  the  directive  power  in  the  schools  and  the  highest  grades 
of  salaries. 

While  according  to  length  of  service  there  may  be  a  range  of  salaries  from  $500  for 
the  first  year  to  $700  for  the  fourth  year — an  annual  increase  of  $50,  the  salary  of  this  gprade 
of  teachers  may  range  from  $550  to  $1,000  or  $1,200.  The  first  promotion  may  change 
the  rank  of  ordinary  assistant  (perhaps  called  third  assistant)  to  that  of  second  grade 
assistant,  receiving  a  salary  of  $100  a  year  higher  than  the  rank  and  file,  and  with  annual 
increase  of  $50,  beginning  at  $600  and  rising  year  by  year  up  to  a  maximum  of  $860. 

Next  higher  in  rank  would  be  a  first  assistant,  beginning  at  $700  and  rising  to  $900, 
and  after  that  a  head  assistant  with  advances  of  salary  of  $100  each  over  the  next  grade 
below,  beginning  at  $800  or  $900  and  rising  to  $1,000  or  $1,100. 

There  should  be  no  promotion  except  to  an  actual  vacancy  existing  in  the  schools. 
There  should  be  marked  out  in  the  beginning  the  important  places:  In  the  lowest  primary 
a  first  assistant's  place;  then,  next,  a  second  assistant's  place;  and  after  that  four  third 
assistant's  places;  and  then  a  second  assistant;  then  four  third  assistants,  and  then  for 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  teachers,  respectively,  a  second  assistant,  a  first  assistant, 
and  a  head  assistant,  and  over  all  these  a  principal  of  the  school.  This  is  an  example  of 
a  graded  school  of  fourteen  rooms. 

This  second  grading  of  salaried  teachers,  ,that  is  based  on  skill  and  learning,  saves  the 
schools  from  losing  their  best  talent  by  promotion  to  better  salaries  in  other  dties.  The 
reaction  of  this  class  of  teachers  on  the  class  of  teachers  who  rise  only  by  time  of  service 
is, very  wholesome  in  preserving  the  professional  spirit  of  the  schools;  and  their  good 
devices  of  instruction  and  discipline  become  the  possession  of  their  less  progressive 
neighbors. 

F.  B.  Cooper,  superintendent  of  schools,  Seattle,  Wash. — I  have  just  two  points 
to  raise,  one  in  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  who  is  such  good 
authority  with  me  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  hesitate  over  my  own  judgment  when  I 
differ  with  him.  This  is  whether  those  cities  which  are  spending  the  money  necessary 
to  secure  good  and  well-equipped  school  buildings  do  not  also  pay  their  teachers  salaries 
proportionate  to  their  expenditure  for  buildings.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  cities 
pay  their  teachers  enough.  While  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  comparison  has  been  made 
I  think  it  would  be  found  that  generally  a  fair  proportion  of  the  gross  expenditures  is  for 
teachers'  salaries.    I  believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  cities  that  are  spending  the  most  money  for 
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school  buildings  in  order  to  have  them  rightly  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  children,  are 
also  paying  the  best  salaries  for  teachers. 

Over-economy  in  equipment  is  wasteful  of  teaching  energy.  In  our  dty  an  eight- 
room  building  costs  about  $30,000.  If  it  were  necessary  to  spend  $4,000  more  than 
this  for  a  building  in  order  to  make  every  dollar  spent  for  teachers'  salaries  worth  one 
hundred  cents,  by  giving  the  teacher  ever3rthing  that  she  needs  to  work  with,  to  provide 
the  ordinary  sanitation  and  light  and  ever3rthing  necessary  to  make  the  children  do  their 
best  work,  it  would  be  an  economical  investment.  This  would  mean  that  an  outlay  of 
the  interest  upon  four  thousand  dollars  at  4  per  cent.,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
a  year,  would  give  full  value  to  the  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  paid  as  the  salaries  of  eight 
teachers.  That  is  an  argument,  I  think,  that  no  reasonable  school-board  member  can 
withstand.  When  once  the  fact  of  building  and  equipment  in  its  true  relation  is  clearly 
understood  then  it  is  more  likely  that  the  teacher  in  her  true  relation  will  be  understood 
and  her  salary  will  be  the  more  fairly  adjusted. 

There  is  another  thing  which  has  been  pointed  out  here  this  morning,  and  ndiich  ought  to 
be  figured  out  and  published  so  that  assessors  and  taxpayers  may  know  it.  I  refer  to  a 
comparison  of  the  increase  in  our  wealth  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  school  maintenance. 
A  great  disproportion  will  be  found  here.  Why,  this  country  has  increased  in  wealth  many, 
many  fold,  but  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  increase  for  school  maintenance  has  not  been 
at  all  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  country's  wealth.  And  this,  for  the  reason  that 
so  much  of  our  wealth  in  this  country  is  not  touched  by  taxation — ^and  the  more  wealth  that 
is  produced,  the  greater  the  proportion  that  is  not  so  touched. 

A  corporation  that  I  know  of  was  formerly  assessed  for  seventy  thousand  doUazs. 
This  year  the  assessor,  who  affirms  that  he  must  assess  it  righteously  because  he  has  taken 
an  oath  of  office  to  perform  that  duty,  assessed  that  corporation  for  five  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  In  this  single  city,  the  assessed  valuation  has  gone  from  seventy  millions 
up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  in  a  single  year  not  merely  because  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  wealth,  but  because  a  just  assessor  has  brought  more  wealth  to  view 
upon  his  books.   This  makes  it  easier  for  schools  to  enjoy  a  proper  and  legitimate  support. 

Edwin  G.  Cooley,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago,  111. — Commissioner 
Brown  has  explained  that  we  are  to  discuss  the  question  ''What  Next?"  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  investigations  of  teachers'  salaries  of  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  He 
believes  that  the  matter  collected  then  should  be  put  into  more  definite  form  that  it 
might  lead  to  definite  action. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  country  schools.  I  can  speak  for  a  dty 
like  Chicago.  There,  as  in  other  large  dties,  we  are  struggling  with  defident  revenues. 
We  have  been  increasing  the  demands  upon  the  schools  from  year  to  year,  accompanied  by 
the  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  to  submit  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  The  tax- 
payers go  to  the  legislature  from  year  to  year  to  fight  every  attempt  to  increase  the  taxation 
for  the  schools  and  for  other  city  purposes.  In  Chicago  they  have  had  the  best  of  us 
up  to  date. 

In  our  large  cities  we  are  laboring  with  crowded  rooms,  with  insuffident  supplies  of 
materials  to  work  with,  with  salaries  lower  than  they  ought  to  be — certainly  too  low  for 
capable  teachers. 

There  is  one  thing  that  should,  I  think,  receive  attention.  That  is  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  the  common  schools  today.  Twenty-five  3rears  ago  the  people  paid 
far  less  than  they  do  now  for  school  purposes,  and  many  of  them  cannot  see  why  they  should 
pay  more  at  the  present  time.  They  fail  to  realize  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  demands 
made  upon  the  schools.  They  fail  to  appredate  that  the  public  is  demanding  better 
teachers,  better  buildings,  better  equipment,  and  a  very  much  larger  list  of  subjects  must  be 
taught.  Some  of  the  people  seem  to  expect  all  of  these  things  with  an  expenditure  of 
the  same  amount  of  money  that  was  formerly  adequate. 

One  important  line  of  work  for  us  in  the  future  is  to  educate  the  taxpaying  body  as 
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to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  as  to  the  reasons  why  we  must  have  larger  revenues.  We  must 
point  out  that  with  the  departure  from  the  purely  academic  scheme  of  education  there 
must  go  increased  expenditure.  The  business  man  and  the  manufacturer  of  today  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  old  scheme  of  education.  While  we  are  somewhat  imcertain  as  to  just 
what  the  future  will  expect  of  us,  we  are  sure  that  the  day  of  the  Three  R's  is  over.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  education  has  come  to  stay. 

These  increasing  demands  cannot  be  met  by  mere  manipulation  of  the  finances  of  our 
cities.  They  cannot  be  met  by  changes  in  methods  of  supervising  and  handling  the  schools. 
They  can  only  be  met  by  larger  expenditures  of  money.  We  must  pay  larger  salaries,  we 
must  continue  to  equip  our  schoob  better  and  better,  and  we  must  do  this  in  the  face  of 
protests  against  increased  expenditures. 

Cauioll  G.  Peasse,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^I  wish  to  say  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  California,  that  I  believe  some 
regulation  will  be  necessary  if  the  basis  of  payment  by  the  state  is  to  be  made  on  teachers 
and  not  on  pupils.  The  problem  of  the  consolidation  of  the  schools,  and  the  question  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  ought  to  be  consolidated,  especially  in  the  smaller  com- 
munities, must  be  carefully  considered  if  the  basis  of,  or  the  distribution  of,  the  state  appro- 
priations should  come  to  be  the  number  of  teachers. 

I  agree  entirely  with  what  Mr.  Cooley  and  others  have  said,  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  our  schools.  Teachers  do  not  receive  adequate  salaries,  and 
there  are  other  things  for  which  we  do  not  have  enough  money.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  things  for  which  we  expend  too  much  money;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these 
matters  should  be  looked  into.  Some  classification  should  be  made  of  the  various  kinds 
of  expenditures  similar  to  that  made  by  the  committee  that  went  into  this  matter  some  years 
ago  ai)d  those  reports  should  be  studied  carefully  by  those  charged  with  responsibility  for 
school  finances. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  waste  of  money  on  schoolhouses.  Sometimes  thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  elaborate  balustrades  and  the  decorations  for  the  buildings,  which 
add  nothing  whatever  to  their  actual  value  for  school  purposes,  but  result  from  the  fancy 
of  the  architect,  or  are  suggested  by  someone  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  necessities 
of  a  schoolroom  or  of  a  schoolhouse.  Very  likely  by  concerted  effort  we  might  gain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schoolhouse;  we  might  determine  clearly  the  demands  of 
the  schoolroom  in  furnishings  and  equipment;  we  might  "standardize"  the  schoolroom 
for  the  United  States;  we  might  "standardize*'  the  schoolhouse.  We  might  learn  what 
are  the  standard  essentials  of  a  school  building  and  how  these  might  be  had  for  the  least 
expenditure  of  money;  we  might  include  every  necessary  thing  that  a  schoolhouse  should 
possess;'  and  thus  we  might  settle  what  a  schoolroom  should  contain,  and  about  what  it 
shoiild  cost. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  important  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  varying 
proportions  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes,  compared  with  money  raised  for  other 
public  purposes.  This  makes  it  incumbent  upon  those  of  us  who  have  something  to  do 
with  determining  the  amounts  to  be  raised  for  schools  and  how  this  money  shall  be  expended 
to  inform  ourselves  by  means  of  comparison  between  different  cities.  A  few  superintend- 
ents have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  and  have  gathered  facts  concerning  the  different 
sources  from  which  the  school  money  comes  and  the  methods  of  raising  the  same.  In 
some  cities  the  money  used  for  the  schools  is  raised  exclusively  by  taxation.  The  pro- 
portion devoted  to  this  purpose  varies  in  different  places;  in  some  50  or  60  per  cent,  of 
what  is  raised  by  taxation  is  expended  for  the  public  schools,  while  there  are  other  towns 
in  which  the  proportion  is  only  20  per  cent.  Part  of  this  variation  is  due  to  varying  in. 
come  from  licenses  and  other  sources.  Where  funds  come  from  these  sources,  a  less 
amount  of  the  necessary  money  is  raised  by  direct  taxation. 

These  things  need  careful  study  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  collection  or  expen- 
diture of  school  moneys. 
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Some  years  ago  the  Department  of  SuperinteBdence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  made  some  such  inquiry  and  an  investigation  of  the  various  lines  of  expendi- 
tures in  city  schools,  and  embodied  the  results  in  a  form  for  financial  reports  that  was 
intended  to  be  of  assistance  to  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  comparing  the  expenses 
of  one  city  with  those  in  another.  It  is  a  wise  saying  of  the  old  scientist  that  "all  science 
is  comparison,"  and  it  is  well  that  this  be  remembered  so  far  as  city  schools  are  concerned 
and  in  the  comparison  of  the  expenditures  of  one  city  with  those  of  another. 

In  order  to  compare  expenditures  a  common  basis  must  be  had  and  it  seems  to  me 
especially  desirable  that  those  of  us  who  are  connected  with  city  schools  should  look  up 
this  report.  It  is  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and  can  be 
obtained  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  Every  city  superintendent's  office 
should  contain  a  copy  of  this  report,  and  whatever  else  can  be  had  on  classification  of  ex- 
penditures to  enable  him  to  see  how  the  expenditures  and  the  revenues  of  one  city  compare 
with  those  of  another. 


TOPIC— PROVISIONS    FOR    EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN    IN 

THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
DISCUSSION 

William  E.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  schools.  New  Bedford,  Mass. — It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of  the  whole  convention  program.  It 
may  seem  more  important  to  me  than  to  many,  because  I  come  from  a  district  of  New 
England,  where  we  have  a  very  large  proportion  of  foreign  people — people  who  are  coming 
here  every  day  by  the  thousands,  and  settling  in  our  cities,  especially  in  our  textile  manu- 
facturing cities,  in  one  of  which  I  live.  Their  children  furnish  a  problem  which  many  of 
you  who  live  in  cities  more  remote  from  the  coast  do  not  meet,  since,  as  I  imderstand  from 
the  reports  of  the  immigration  commissioners,  a  large  proportion  of  immigrants  to  this 
country,  who  have  come  here  recently,  are  settling  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in 
our  cities. 

Miss  Julia  Richman,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  speaking 
of  the  great  problems  she  has  to  meet  in  the  schools  there,  said  to  me,  "We 
have  one  problem  that  you  haven't  in  Massachusetts."  I  said,  "What  is  it?"  She 
answered,  "We  have  children  of  a  great  number  of  different  nationalities  to  deal  with." 
"But,"  I  said,  "in  my  city,  we  have  children  of  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  different  nation- 
alities to  deal  with,  who  cannot,  many  of  them,  speak  the  English  language  at  all." 
They  are  exceptional  children. 

But  I  imagine  that  the  children  who  were  in  mind  when  this  topic  was  placed  on 
the  program  were  those  who  were  defective  either  in  mind  or  body,  rather  than  foreign 
bom.  Without  considering  illiterates,  exceptional  children  may  be  placed  in  two  classes. 
One  class  includes  those  who  stand  above  the  normal  child — ^the  exceptional  in  ability; 
the  exceptional  in  mental  acimien;  those  who  are  physically  strong,  who  have  a  great 
vitality,  who  have  great  home  advantages. 

These  children  are  as  important  a  consideration  as  those  who  are  deficient.  From 
these  children  are  to  come  the  leaders  of  our  country;  and  if  any  nation  has  not  a  large 
percentage  of  intellectually  strong,  morally  strong,  and  physically  strong  people,  that 
nation  must  degenerate.  The  percentage  of  strong,  Christian  leaders  determines  the 
position  of  a  nation  in  the  world,  and  that  nation  which  has  a  small  percentage  in 
relation  to  its  mass  must  certainly  become  bankrupt  morally,  physically,  politically, 
and  economically. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  superintendent  of  schools,  Baltimore,  Md. — ^Without  in  any  way 
seeming  to  undervalue  the  training  of  the  delinquent  and  the  defective,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  training  of  exceptionally  capable  children. 

In  well-developed  graded  school  systems,  the  needs  of  the  ordinary  pupils  have  been 
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pretty  well  looked  after.  We  have  ceased  handling  the  pupils  in  masses  and  are  dealing 
more  and  more  with  individuals;  but  exceptionally  capable  individuals  are  so  few  that  it 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  deal  with  them  in  an  adequate  way  in  any  graded  public-school 
system.  Pupils  here  and  there  who  might,  without  jeopardizing  health,  accomplish  far 
more  than  their  classmates,  being  able,  with  comparatively  little  effort,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rest,  are  satisfied  and  fail  to  develop  the  powers  which  are  latent  in  them.  While  the 
average  and  the  less  capable  pupils  are  gaining  the  ideal  of  hard  work,  these  few  are  gaining 
the  idea  that  all  things  can  be  had  without  effort,  or  with  little  effort.  This  idea  is  apt  to 
follow  them  through  life,  and  to  make  them  really  less  effective  than  some  of  those  of  smaller 
natural  gifts  who  have  gained  the  habit  of  intense  application. 

For  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  for  the  last  five 
years  in  the  city  which  I  represent,  there  have  been  selected  here  and  there,  from  the  sixth 
grammer  grade,  pupils  who  show  unusual  capacity.  With  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
these  pupils  have  been  gathered  together  into  convenient  centers,  and  under  teachers  more 
than  ordinarily  capable,  these  few  picked  pupils  have  been  allowed,  while  continuing  the 
regular  grammar-grade  work,  to  t>egin  some  of  their  high-school  studies  two  years  before 
the  ordinary  time  of  entering  a  high  school.  They  go  to  the  high  school  with  one  year 
oi  Latin,  with  a  year  of  either  French  or  German,  and  with  a  year  of  English  to  their 
credit,  and  accordingly  they  finish  the  four  years'  high-school  course  in  three  years.  The 
saving  of  a  year's  time  is  important,  but  the  most  important  consideration,  to  my  mind, 
is  that  they  learn  to  exercise  their  exceptional  powers  instead  of  settling  down  into  con- 
tented mediocrity. 

J.  F.  MiLLSPAUGH,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Theo- 
retically, there  is  an  average  child.  Those  in  every  way  better  endowed  than  the  average 
we  call  bright  children;  those  less  happily  endowed  we  call  dull.  To  thus  classify  children 
would  be  proper  enough,  if  we  used  a  fair  standard  in  making  it;  but  we  do  not.  We 
assume  a  number  of  particular  qualities  as  desirable,  group  into  a  class  the  children  who 
possess  them,  and  call  that  class  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  other  children.  We 
have  inherited  a  beUef  in  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  curriculum  of  studies.  These  studies  were 
originally  selected  because  they  were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  one  class  of  children — 
the  other  classes  were  not  supposed  to  be  worth  choosing  studies  for.  For  generations 
we  have  been  using  this  curriculum  as  a  means  of  standardizing  our  children.  Now  this 
is  just  a»  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  adopt  trotting  as  the  sole  standard  of  worth  in  a  horse. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  condemn  as  worthless  the  heavy  Clydesdale  because  he  can- 
not trot  as  fast  as  Maud  S.  The  truth  is  that  the  Creator  has  a  place,  a  useful,  honorable 
place,  for  every  type  of  human  being  that  he  has  created,  and  we  have  no  right  to  use  an 
offensive  term  in  classifying  any  individual  because  he  differs  from  some  one  else  whom  it 
is  the  fashion  to  think  more  worth  while.  The  test  of  worth  should  be:  how  well  does  one 
perform  the  part  for  which  he  was  created,  not  how  well  can  he  perform  the  part  for  which 
someone  else  was  created.  We  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to  give  the  so-called  excep- 
tional child  a  chance;  but  we  have  not  ceased  to  try  to  make  something  out  of  him  for  which 
he  was  not  created.  The  exceptional  child  that  we  call  dull  has  been  forced  to  take  a 
program  suitable  for  the  exceptional  child  that  we  call  bright.  The  result  has  been  ruinous 
to  the  dull  child  and  harmful  to  the  bright  child. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  squarely  to  face  the  facts.  Let  us  differentiate  our  school 
curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  more  nearly  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  ability.  We 
are  doing  this  to  some  extent  in  high  schools;  we  have  classical  high  schools,  English  high 
schools,  manual  training  high  schoob,  commercial  high  schools,  polytechnic  high  schools. 
Let  us  carry  the  plan  down  into  the  grades  in  a  still  more  thorogoing  fashion.  Is  it  imprac- 
ticable to  have  schools  built  upon  the  truth  that  some  children  have  a  native  endowment 
of  one  kind;  others  of  another  kind  ? 

This  would  not  mean  educational  neglect  of  any  department  of  the  being,  though 
it  might  shatter  some  of  our  notions  of  an  all-around  training.   We  could  reasonably  hope 
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that  it  would  give  us  a  larger  number  than  we  now  have  of  well-trained  men  representing 
all  types.     It  would  not  cheapen  education,  but  enrich  it. 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  schoob,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^I  like  very  much  what 
Mr.  Millspaugh  has  said.  When  you  say  that  a  certain  pupil  is  dull,  and  that  a  certain 
other  pupil  is  bright,  you  should  base  yoiu:  statement  upon  something  fundamental.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  base  our  statement  upon  the  traditional  coiurse  of  study.  In 
this  traditional  course  of  study  the  great  thing  is  to  interpret  the  printed  .page;  but  is 
there  not  something  more  fundamental  than  this  ability;  namely,  the  ability  to  render 
service  to  society  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  fundamental  thing  is  service  to  the  sodal 
unit.  This  service  may  be  in  various  fields — in  the  field  of  books,  in  the  professions,  in 
business,  in  mechanical  construction,  in  agriculture.  When  we  make  the  course  of 
study  as  many-sided  as  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil  and  the  industrial  demands  of  life, 
we  find  that  many  pupils  classed  as  dull  under  the  traditional  course  of  study  cannot  be 
so  classed  under  this  modem  course  of  study.  The  traditional  course  of  study  has  been 
shaped  largely  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  professions  and  for  leadership  in  business,  and 
not  for  a  many-sided  social  service. 

If  this  question  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity,  society  owes  to  each 
individual  an  opportimity  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  him — ^to  prepare  himself  for  a 
maximum  of  social  service.  If  the  question  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  enlightened 
self-interest,  it  is  the  highest  interest  of  society  to  train  each  of  its  members  for  a  maximum 
of  social  service.  The  solidarity  of  society  is  so  fixed  and  the  laws  governing  this  solidarity 
so  inexorable,  that  society  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of  any  one 
of  its  members  any  more  than  this  natural  body  can  escape  responsibility  for  the  weakness 
of  any  one  of  its  organs. 

Not  only  is  the  traditional  course  of  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupils,  but  the  teaching  force  of  the  past  without  exception,  and  of  the 
present  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  composed  of  those  who  were  adapted  to  the  mastery 
of  the  book  course  of  study,  and  therefore  lacked  appreciation  of  those  natural  gifts  in  the 
pupil  which  make  for  achievement  in  the  field  of  practical  endeavor  rather  than  in  books. 
In  fact,  the  great  army  of  women  teachers  so  excelled  in  books  during  their  school  days 
as  to  be  relieved  by  their  mothers  almost  wholly  from  domestic  duties.  Is  it  likely  that 
women  thus  brought  up  would  have  a  due  appreciation  of  talents  that  do  not  go  to  the 
mastery  of  books  ?  In  like  manner,  the  boys  who  have  become  school  teachers  azx  usually 
inferior  to  other  members  of  the  family  in  mechanical  skill. 

F.  A.  FrrzPATRicK,  Boston,  Mass. — If  I  interpret  these  remarks  correctly,  the  impres- 
sion that  I  get  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  whether  these  exceptional  children  are 
very  exceptional  or  not.  We  don't  want  to  exclude  any  of  them.  We  don't  want  to  bar 
out  the  child  who  is  a  botanist,  or  the  child  who  is  a  baseball  player;  we  want  to  get  out 
the  best  that  is  in  them  just  the  same.  Without  doubt,  at  its  present  stage,  this  is  a  very 
difficult  problem,  of  which  we  are  just  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  discovery. 

We  know  that  the  difference  between  men  and  women  in  this  world  is  not  a  difference 
in  intellectual  power;  it  is  more  largely  a  difference  in  will-power,  and  this  is  especially  true 
with  children.  We  know  too,  that  school  tasks  are  so  small  that  any  child  can  accomplish 
them,  provided  he  has  the  right  stimulus.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  eight  grades 
can  be  completed  by  any  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  in  two  years;  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  who  have  done  this  work 
and  graduated  from  college  in  seven  years. 

What  we  want,  as  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Van  Sickle  have  indicated,  is  to  see  that 
these  children  have  the  stimulus  which  will  react  upon  them.  Of  course  you  can't  always 
tell  about  that.  Phillips  Brooks  was  an  ordinary  scholar  at  Harvard.  He  had  no  love  for 
athletics;  he  had  no  fondness  for  the  prescribed  study;  he  did  not  enter  into  the  literary 
societies  with  any  interest;  he  had  no  record  of  excellent  scholarship.  He  did  haunt  the 
library.    He  made  few  acquaintances.    When  he  was  graduated  from  college,  according 
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to  a  time-honored  custom  in  Boston,  his  friends  secured  for  him  a  position  in  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  \^thin  a  few  weeks,  complaints  began  to  arise  about  him — ^that  he  could 
not  hold  the  boys;  his  disciplinary  p>owers  were  weak.  He  was  forced  ultimately  to  resign 
because  he  was  incompetent  to  handle  that  school.  Yet  he  became  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  men  of  his  generation.  Now,  of  course  we  could  not  predict  what  Phillips  Brooks 
would  become. 

When  you  begin  to  compare  people,  you  cannot  tell  whether  one  will  enter  the 
great  world-life  from  the  standpoint  of  poetry,  or  whether  he  will  enter  from  the  standpoint 
of  mathematics,  or  whether  he  will  enter  it  from  the  side  of  a  novelist,  or  from  the  side  of 
the  engineer,  or  from  the  side  of  the  orator.  Who  could  have  said  that  Michael  Angelo, 
or  Victor  Hugo,  or  George  Eliot,  or  Homer,  would  be  greater  than  others  ? 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  avoid,  by  our  routine  and  our  prescriptive  ways,  the  destruction 
of  this  budding  capacity.  The  hope  of  a  democracy  is  in  its  leaders.  Leaders  are  of  such 
value  to  any  community  that  their  worth  is  inestimable.  It  has  been  said  that  in  England, 
if  fifty  thousand  people  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  best  literary  people,  the 
leading  statesmen,  the  leading  physicians,  the  leading  lawyers,  merchants,  engineers,  inven- 
tors and  transplanted  to  Australia,  that  England  would  drop  in  fifty  years  to  a  third-class 
power;  and  conversely,  Australia  would  develop  in  a  corresponding  degree. 

John  T."^Prince,  agent  for  State  Board  of  Education,  West  Newton,  Mass. — ^Thus 
far  in  the  discussion,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  intellectually  exceptional  child. 
I  would  like  to  ask  some  members  of  the  Council  who  have  had  experience,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  done  with  the  morally  exceptional  child,  or  the  physically  exceptional  child. 
These  defects  are  quite  as  important  as  the  other,  however  important  that  may  be.  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  delinquents  in  Massachussetts,  I  think  we  are  as  far  advanced 
as  they  are  in  any  state  in  the  country;  but  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  working  on  wrong 
lines.  We  have  good  truant  schools,  and  we  are  sending  our  children  to  them.  But  we 
are  not  getting  hold  of  the  right  children,  nor  all  of  the  children,  nor  are  we  getting  hold 
of  them  in  the  right  way.  I  believe  if  the  school  men  would  give  more  attention  to  this 
question,  directing  the  charitably  disposed  people  who  are  inclined  to  take  up  this  question 
without  the  knowledge  that  they  should  have,  we  should  do  very  much  more  than  we  are 
doing. 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INSTRUCTION  IN  LIBRARY  ADMINISTRATION 

IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

PKANK  F.  BUNKER,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

This  report  of  your  committee  clearly  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  desire 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  the  public  school  and  the  public 
library.  With  this  objective  I  am  in  the  most  hearty  accord.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  I  want  greatly  to  increase  the  interdependence  of  these  two 
institutions. 

Our  textbooks,  good  as  they  are — and  they  never  were  so  excellent  as  now — 
can  never  be  more  than  compendiums  of  the  facts  and  general  notions  which 
the  writers  consider  essiential.  The  space  limitation  of  any  text  is  such  that 
it  is  impossible  to  include  that  wealth  of  detail  and  picturesque  incident  which 
is  essential  to  interest  as  well  as  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  point  under 
consideration.  For  instance,  to  put  a  pupil  in  any  sort  of  sympathetic  touch 
with  a  foreign  country,  with  its  agricultural,  industrial,  and  climatic  conditions; 
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with  its  picturesque  and  historical  features;  with  its  modes  of  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  child  should  receive  his  impressions  in  concrete  form,  and  chiefly 
in  mental  pictures  which  he  can  clearly  visualize.  It  is  not  necessary,  neither 
is  it  desirable,  that  the  pupil  should  remember  all  the  details  which  have  to  be 
presented  in  order  to  get  a  given  picture ;  indeed,  with  most  of  us,  in  time,  such 
details  fade  from  consciousness,  leaving  in  their  stead  only  a  general  feeling, 
a  sense  of  perspective.  But  since  concrete  pictures  are  the  only  materials  out 
of  which  generalizations  are  fashioned,  it  follows  that  a  mass  of  concrete  and 
related  detail  is  necessary  if  we  would  have  the  child  understand  the  general 
statements  which  he  finds  in  his  text.  It  is  true  that  one  cannot  put  a  general 
conception,  a  vague  term,  an  abstract  definition,  an  abstract  idea  or  notion, 
into  a  child's  mind,  and  have  him  hold  this  until  he  gets  old  enough  or  gets 
experience  enough  to  clothe  it  in  its  proper  image.  If  he  holds  it  at  all,  except 
thru  verbal  memory,  he  holds  it  because  it  is  an  image.  The  range  of  infor- 
mation in  any  field  of  knowledge  is  so  vast  and  so  varied  that  a  textbook  which 
would  include  the  concrete  material  necessary  to  creating  essential  images 
clearly  cannot  be  less  than  a  library  of  books.  Our  texts  are  attempts  to 
encompass  this  mass  of  detail  within  two  covers.  Of  necessity  they  can  be 
little  more  than  a  convenient  outline  of  principles  and  generalizations,  so 
abstract  that  picture-thinking  from  them  is  impossible.  That  schoolroom 
practice,  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  text,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  memorizing  words  and  phrases,  because  the  body  of  material  which 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  given  generalization  lies  outside  the 
text.  The  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  such  material  is  foimd,  obviously,  in 
the  public  library,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  use  the  library  freely  for  her 
own  help  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  to  secure  material  for  the  use  of  her 
classes,  is  without  uplift.  Permit  me  to  say  that  in  this  I  am  speaking  from 
experience,  for  the  course  of  study  for  the  grades  in  geography  and  history, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  the  Seattle  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  based 
almost  entirely  upon  material  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  magazines,  in  books 
of  reference,  and  in  the  children'  books  supplied,  most  liberally,  by  the  public 
library  of  that  city.  The  results,  in  increased  interest,  thru  the  introduction 
of  a  fresh  content  coming  to  the  children  from  outside  the  text,  have  been 
remarkable,  as  testified  to,  not  alone  by  principals  and  teachers,  but  by  parents 
who,  with  satisfaction,  have  recognized  the  vitalizing  effect  on  their  own 
children. 

There  is  another  reason  why  our  schools  should  lean  heavily  upon  the 
public  library.  Our  work  is  weak  indeed  if  it  fails  to  inspire  the  student 
with  an  eagerness  to  extend  his  study  beyond  the  limits  of  the  particular  school 
course  selected.  I  believe  it  possible,  thru  readjusting  the  content  of  our 
cultural  courses,  and  thru  changing  the  methods  of  schoolroom  practice,  so  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  culture  as  to  irresistibly  impel  the  young  person  leaving 
the  public  school  to  seek  to  broaden  his  education  along  the  lines  of  the  interests 
which  he  has  already  established.    The  school  that  does  not  bring  the  student 
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to  the  realization  that  education  is  a  continuous  process,  with  no  break  when 
he  leaves  school,  falls  far  short  of  its  high  purpose.  In  short,  the  pupil  should 
be  brought  to  see  in  the  public  library  an  institution  where  he  can  continue  his 
education  thruout  life — a  place  to  which  he  can  go  for  intellectual  and  spiritual 
inspiration.  The  school  is  remiss  if  it  does  not  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
process  of  self-^ucation,  and  stimulate  him  to  desire  it. 

As  to  the  desirability,  then,  of  close  accord  between  the  public  school  and 
the  library  which  I  take  to  be  the  end  sought  by  your  committee,  I  am  in  the 
closest  sympathy.  In  my  own  work  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  get  the  teachers 
and  children  into  the  library,  and  the  library  into  the  schools. 

In  attempting  to  secure  the  relationship  which  I  want  to  see  brought  about, 
I  have  met  two  serious  difficulties,  both  relating  to  the  teacher's  preparation, 
one  having  to  do  with  her  lack  of  familiarity  with  library  machinery,  the  other 
growing  out  of  her  ignorance  of  children's  literature,  its  nature,  scope,  and 
function. 

I  thought  it  impossible,  in  this  day  of  progressive  educational  practice,  to 
find  any  recent  graduate  of  our  normal  schools  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of 
Poole's  Index  or  the  card  catalogue;  yet  I  find  many  who  have  never  seen 
either.  One  would  think  it  natural  that,  inasmuch  as  our  normal  schools 
are  preparing  their  teachers  to  go  out  and  educate  children,  about  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  would  be  to  see  that  their  students  get  a  clear  survey  of 
the  literature  wLxh  has  been  written  for  children,  and  to  develop  in  them 
standards  of  discrimination  in  the  same.  I  am  a  graduate  of  one  normal 
school.  I  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  another.  I  know  intimately 
the  work  of  several  others,  and  sup>erficially  that  of  many  more.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  normal  school,  either  East  or  West,  attempting  to  give  its 
students  any  systematic  work  in  the  very  field  wherein  the  teacher  ought  to 
exercise  her  greatest  influence.  The  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
is  doing  most  along  this  line  of  any  school  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
However,  the  work  there  is  limited  to  a  training  in  the  use  of  children's 
books  which  are  supplementary  to  school  subjects.  But  where  I  find  one 
teacher  who  knows  so  little  about  library  routine  that  it  is  to  her  incom- 
prehensible, I  find  many  more  who  have  no  notion  what  books  children  are 
interested  in,  or  what  to  suggest  when  the  parent  asks  for  advice,  or  what  kind 
of  reading  is  available  and  should  be  secured  to  supplement  the  classroom 
work,  in  such  subjects  as  science,  history,  geography,  literature,  and  general 
reading.  There  are  two  difficulties,  then,  growing  out  of  the  lack  of  proper 
preparation  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  which  must  be  met  before  the  library 
can  be  used  to  its  maximum  by  the  school — ^the  lack  of  how  to  use  the  library, 
and  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  field  of  children's  literature. 

Beyond  some  four  and  one-half  pages,  chiefly  a  bibliography,  the  report 
of  your  own  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Library  Administration  in  the  Normal 
Schools  deals  with  the  first  of  these  only.  The  report  is  an  excellent  hand- 
book of  the  elements  of  library  practice.    It  is  well  arranged  and  clearly 
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written.  A  commendable  feature  is  the  selected  lists  of  reading  which  it  gives. 
I  have  read  many  of  the  references  therein  cited,  and  in  most  cases  I  find  them 
selected  with  discrimination.  As  a  convenient  summary  of  valuable  suggestions, 
to  one  who  finds  herself  in  charge  of  a  library  of  whatever  size,  it  is  admirable. 
It  also  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  However,  valuable  as  is  the 
report  in  this  connection,  and  as  much  as  I  am  in  sympathy  with  training 
teachers  to  use  the  library,  I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  idea  of  introducing  a 
systematic  and  formal  course  in  library  administration  in  the  normal  schools, 
because  I  believe,  the  end  can  be  reached  in  a  more  economical  and  natural 
way. 

The  suggestions  embodied  in  the  report,  in  the  main,  can  be  grouped  about 
two  ideas:  how  to  use  the  library  and  how  to  procure  and  care  for  the  books 
which  comprise  it.  As  to  the  first,  the  only  way  a  prospective  teacher  can 
learn  to  use  a  library  is  thru  using  it.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  course 
of  lectures  on  indexes  or  the  card  catalogue.  Every  normal  school  worthy 
the  name  has  a  considerable  equipment  of  magazines,  books  on  general  and 
special  subjects,  and  reference  works.  If  the  work  of  the  school  is  conducted 
in  anything  like  a  rational  fashion,  the  students  will  have  many  topics  to  search 
out.  Thru  the  real  demands  of  the  school,  then,  a  working  knowledge  of  a 
library  will  easily  and  natiu-ally  come.  The  securing  of  ability  to  use  the 
library  machinery  in  finding  the  thing  wanted  can  be  expedited  somewhat 
thru  an  occasional  talk  given  by  the  librarian  or  by  some  experienced  person. 
But  a  series  of  lectures,  or  even  a  series  of  formal  meetings,  for  discussion,  if 
carried  on  without  work  in  a  library,  would  be  hopeless;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  work  of  the  school  requires  the  use  of  the  library,  such  a  course  would  be 
unnecessary,  I  feel. 

As  to  the  training  in  the  care  of  books,  normal  schools  should  in  no  wise 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  library  training-school.  A  library  of  any 
considerable  size  should  be  administered  by  a  trained  librarian.  All  the 
information  which  the  care  of  a  small  number  of  books  would  demand  can  be 
given,  I  am  sure,  without  a  formal  or  long-continued  time  being  set  apart  for 
it.  A  few  talks  by  the  librarian  of  the  school,  together  with  an  examination 
of  an  organized  library,  and  supplemented  by  placing  a  copy  of  the  report  imder 
discussion  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  will  surely  give  all  that  general  infor- 
mation about  this  phase  of  library  work  that  any  normal  school  would  be 
justified  in  requiring,  inasmuch  as  the  function  of  the  normal  school  is  not 
that  of  training  librarians,  and  inasmuch  as  only  a  small  percentage  of  its 
graduates  will  ever  have  occasion  to  assemble  a  library  beyond  that  containing 
a  few  dozen  books.  In  short,  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  library  routine 
which  I  have  noted  in  regard  to  my  own  teachers,  I  fully  believe  can  be 
adequately  met  thru  the  regular  work  of  the  normal  school,  supplemented 
by  occasional  talks  by  the  school  librarian,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
setting  apart  a  regular  time  for  a  formal  course  in  the  matter. 

The  other  lack  in  the  teacher's  training  to  which  I  have  referred  presents  a 
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more  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which  can  be  met  only  thru  continuous 
and  systematic  work,  weU  organized  and  continued  thruout  the  entire  normal- 
school  course.  Such  a  course  in  children's  literature  as  I  would  have  given  in 
the  normal  schools  is  beginning  to  be  shaped  up  by  those  training-schools  which 
prepare  students  to  take  charge  of  children's  departments  in  public  libraries. 
Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott,  who  superintends  such  training  in  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  is  doing  a  work  which  oflFers  many  suggestions  for  a 
course  in  children's  literature  in  the  normal  school.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
topics  which  I  shall  enimierate  as  deserving  a  place  in  such  a  course  were 
suggested  to  me  thru  an  examination  of  the  notes  of  one  of  Miss  Olcott's 
students.  Miss  Blanchard,  now  in  charge  of  the  children's  department  of  the 
Seattle  Public  Library. 

Such  a  course  should  comprehend: 

• 

z.  A  general  survey  and  discussion  of  children's  fiction,  with  an  examination  of  such 
groups  as,  children's  classics;  standard  books  of  fiction;  popular  fiction,  comprising 
books  which  can  be  used  to  guide  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  reading  trashy  books,  to 
a  better  class;  the  "yellow"  class,  comprising  weak,  sensational  stories,  those  thoroughly 
bad,  those  low  and  vile,  and  the  trash  for  girls  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  founded  on 
adult  emotions. 

a.  An  examination  of  children's  nature  books  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
t3rpes,  such  as  those  which  are  true  and  will  last,  and  hence  with  educational  value;  those 
which  are  neither  true  nor  beautiful,  such  as  Jack  London'sr  those  which  are  simply 
romances,  but  yet  which  teach  children  to  treat  animals  kindly,  as  Ernest-Thompson 
Seton's  books;  and  those  which  are  untrue,  but  harmless,  because  not  vicious,  as  perhaps 
the  stories  of  Dr.  Long. 

3.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  folklore,  mythology,  and  fairy  tales,  in  the  light  of 
their  treatment  for  children. 

4.  An  examination  of  the  adaptatibns  of  the  classics  which  have  been  made  for  children, 
treating  particularly  those  coming  from  the  Greek,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
literatures. 

5.  An  examination  of  technical  books,  written  for  boys  and  covering  such  fields  as 
chemistry,  electricity,  astronomy,  geology,  and  shopwork. 

6.  An  examination  of  the  books  on  history  and  geography  written  for  children.  There 
18  in  this  field  a  rich  lot  of  material.  The  teacher  who  is  not  familiar  with  it  and  who  has 
never  considered  its  scope  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  the  classroom  has  not 
only  missed  a  great  opportunity  for  vitalizing  her  work  in  these  subjects,  but  also  for  bring- 
ing her  children  in  working  touch  with  the  public  library. 

7.  A  consideration  of  p>oetry  for  children,  along  some  such  lines  as,  folklore  in  verse; 
standard  poetry;  collections  of  poetry  for  children;  and  prose  renderings  of  English 
poems. 

8.  An  examination  of  the  magazines  which  are  published  for  children,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  lists  of  such  magazines,  which  are  used  in  the  children's  department 
of  various  libraries. 

9.  A  discussion  and  examination  of  books  which  are  written  for  very  little  children, 
such  as,  fable  and  animal  stories;  fairy  tales  and  legends;  Mother  Goose  rhymes;  customs 
of  different  peoples;  biographical  accoimts;  and  one-syllable  books,  and  books  which  have 
been  rewritten. 

xo.  A  consideration  of  what  books  a  child  under  twelve  should  have  in  his  own 
library. 
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11.  A  discussion  of  what  books  and  stories  all  children  under  fourteen  should  read, 
and  also  with  what  literary  classics  every  child  leaving  our  schools  should  be  familiar. 

12.  Determining  a  small  list  of  books  suitable  for  girls  and  women,  covering  such 
topics  as,  general  counsel,  science,  fine  arts,  literature,  history,  travel,  biography,  fiction, 
and  the  household  and  its  activities. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  other  topics  equally  as  valuable  as  ^hese  which  I 
have  suggested.  I  have  not  meant  this  enumeration  to  be  exhaustive,  but 
rather  suggestive,  and  I  have  given  it  to  show  you  what  kind  of  training,  in  my 
judgment,  the  normal  schools  should  be  giving,  in  order  to  satisfactorily  meet 
the  difl&culty  which  I  have  pointed  out.  If  every  teacher  leaving  the  normal 
school  could  get  such  a  familiarity  with  children's  literature  as  a  course  of  this 
kind  would  give,  I  am  sure  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  would  get  a  tremendous 
impulse  toward  self-education  and  would  see  in  the  public  library  a  means 
for  satisfying  it.  A  teacher  so  prepared  would  be  able  to  recommend  wisely 
a  course  of  private  reading  for  each  child  in  her  school,  she  would  be  appealed 
to  by  the  parents  of  her  pupils  for  suggestions  regarding  books  to  be  purchased 
for  the  home,  her  advice  would  be  sought  by  the  less  well-prepared  librarians 
of  her  community,  as  well  as  by  boards  of  school  trustees;  if  need  arose  she 
would  be  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  a  village  or  community 
library,  and  besides,  her  own  schoolroom  work  would  be  vitalized  thru  the 
fresh  content  which  such  a  teacher  would  inevitably  introduce.  Thru  some 
such  course  as  this  she  would  prepare  herself  to  exert  an  influence  for  good 
which  would  extend  far  beyond  the  walls  of  her  school.  A  course  of  this 
kind,  to  my  mind,  would  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the  prospective  teacher 
than  one  limiting  instruction  to  the  ordering,  accessioning,  classifying,  labeling, 
binding,  and  charging  of  books.  Indeed,  in  such  a  course  as  I  have  suggested, 
the  really  necessary  information  on  these  points  could  well  be  worked  in 
incidentally,  and  yet  naturally. 

In  asking  me  to  discuss  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in 
Library  Administration  in  Normal  Schools,  the  commissioner  of  education 
expressed  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  in  the  following  words: 

The  special  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  these  discussions  is  to  determine,  not  only 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  report,  but  what  steps  should  be  taken  next  by  the  Council  or 
the  Association,  to  continue  the  same  investigation,  or  to  carry  into  effect  any  good  recom- 
mendation which  the  report  may  contain. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that  I  believe  the  report  to  be  one  of 
great  value  as  a  summary  of  the  elements  of  the  best  library  practice.  I 
believe  a  copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  normal-school  librarian,  and  also 
in  that  of  every  actual  and  prospective  teacher.  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
that  the  Council  or  the  Association  take  some  definite  action  to  secure  the 
accomplishment  of  this.  I  would  not,  however,  favor  urging  the  report  on 
the  normal  schools  as  an  outline  of  a  formal  and  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  given  by  them  in  library  administration,  not  because  I  would  criti- 
cize the  report,  but  because  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  method  offers  the  best 
plan  for  securing  the  results  desired.    I  would  further  urge,  in  line  with  the 
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objective,  as  expressed  by  the  president  of  the  council,  that  steps  be  taken  by 
this  body  to  secure  a  report,  made  with  the  same  care  as  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, on  a  course  in  children's  literature  for  normal  schools. 


DISCUSSION 

Jaues  M.  Green. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  read  the  paper  if  he  will 
explain  what  he  means  by  "pupil."  I  think  the  relation  between  the  school  and  the 
library  depends  very  much  upon  the  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Bttnker. — The  only  point  I  was  discussing  in  the  report  was  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gesting that  a  course  in  library  administration  be  given  in  the  normal  schoob,  for  the  use  of 
the  student  teachers  and  the  people  who  are  in  the  normal  schools  preparing  to  become 
teachers.  I  was  discussing  the  problem  from  that  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  great  weakness  of  library  education  in  the  normal  schools,  that  if  some  certain  course 
as  I  have  suggested,  dealing  with  the  general  field,  as  children's  literature,  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  far  more  practical  and  more  valuable.  Some  such  training  as  this,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have  in  order  that  she  may  give  the  best  advice 
when  she  gets  into  her  own  schoolroom,  and  that  she  may  intelligently  direct  the  reading 
of  her  pupils  along  those  lines  that  she  herself  has  selected  from  a  careful  and  rational 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  children's  literature. 

A  Member. — My  experience  with  children,  especially  boys,  is  that  they  do  not  like 
to  read  the  books  which  the  library  directors  and  other  people  select  for  them.  They 
like  books  of  a  different  kind.  Many  of  them  won't  read  the  books  selected  for  them 
except  under  compulsion. 

Mr.  Bunker. — ^That  is  because  most  of  the  librarians  who  are  now  selecting  books 
for  children  are  doing  so  along  the  lines  of  the  mechanical  administration,  and  have  not 
had  that  general  survey  of  children's  literattire  which  will  enable  them  to  make  selections 
according  to  the  various  stages  of  the  children's  development. 

Mr.  Green. — ^I  think  that  one  other  reason  is  that  librarians  never  read  books. 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — ^I  have  felt  for  a  number 
of  years  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  National  Council,  or  the  National  Educational 
Association,  to  imdertake  a  systematic  examination  of  books  for  children,  in  the  light  of 
the  best  scholarship  in  various  departments.  List  after  list  has  been  prepared,  but  when 
you  come  to  examine  the  books  that  deal  with  astronomy,  that  is,  attempt  to  make  it 
elementary,  or  with  geology,  you  frequently  find  that  the  books  that  are  excellent  and  are 
in  conformity  with  the  best  scholarship  are  not  selected.  The  recent  discussion  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  others  has  brought  forward  that  idea  somewhat  prom- 
inently in  regard  to  nature-books. 
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DISCUSSION 

James  M.  Green,  Principal,  State  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Trenton,  N.  J. — 
The  subject  as  announced  implies  that  there  is  a  general  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
teachers.  In  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  I  come,  this  is  distinctly  true,  and  has 
been  true  ever  since  the  standard  of  teaching  has  been  raised. 

At  one  time  a  person  might  become  eligible  to  teach  in  any  position  by  passing  a  very 
superficial  examination  in  a  few  subjects,  mostly  of  an  elementary  character,  before  a 
township,  county,  or  city  board  of  examiners.  While  this  was  true,  there  were  more  appli- 
cations for  positions  to  teach  than  there  were  vacancies.  But  the  leading  educational 
influences  took  the  ground  that  teachers'  certificates  should  be  tentatively  graded,  as  the 
schools  were  graded;  a  high-school  certificate  to  cover  the  common  pedagogical  subjects 
and  at  least  the  high-school  subjects;  an  elementary  certificate  to  cover  at  least  the  elemen- 
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tary  subjects;  that  a  permanent  certificate  should  cover  at  least  the  full  scope  of  public- 
school  subjects;  and  that  all  persons  who  taught  should  have  a  good  general  education,  and 
that  those  who  taught  in  the  high  schoob  should  have  a  college  education  or  the  equivalent; 
that  the  examinations  should  be  set  by  the  state,  and  should  be  fairly  uniform;  that  persons 
to  enter  normal  and  training-schools  should  be  high-school  graduates.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  teachers  were  asked  to  make  their  teaching  practical.  Their  chemistry  must  be  the 
chemistry  of  the  factory,  their  physics  must  be  the  physics  of  the  machine  shop,  their 
drawing  must  meet  the  demands  of  the  architect  and  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  and  their  book- 
keeping must  be  the  bookkeeping  of  the  coimting-house.  This  proved  to  be  popular  ground 
and  prevailed,  but  with  its  establishment  the  nimiber  of  applicants  to  teach  began  to  fall 
of!  relatively,  particularly  for  the  higher  positions. 

While  our  theoretical  standard  is  the  trained  teacher,  we  are  still  obliged  to  maintain 
our  tentative  S3rstem  and  admit  to  teaching  thru  the  elementary  examinations  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  teachers;  about  one-third  coming  through  our  normal  and  training  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  number  of  qualified  applicants  for  the  higher  grade  of  positions  has  become  so 
small  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  superintendents  and  principals  of  the  larger 
schools  to  spend  from  one  to  two  months  of  the  year  making  inquiries  and  traveling  about 
in  quest  of  teachers.  This  demand  has  called  for  the  building  of  additional  normal  schools, 
but  even  this  does  not  promise  certain  relief,  as  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  normal  schools  is  falling  off  relatively.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  men.  The  normal 
school  of  my  state  has  about  ten  men  in  an  enrollment  of  five  hundred  students.  This 
proportion  is  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  What  is  true  of  my  state 
is  true  of  the  other  states  similarly  situated. 

There  seem  to  be  two  apparent  reasons  for  the  growing  shortage  of  teachers:  first, 
the  long  and  difficult  preparation  necessary  to  meet  the  standard,  and  the  consequent 
expense;  second,  the  readiness  with  which  young  men  living  near  our  large  centers  of 
population  can  secure  more  lucrative  positions.  Many  of  our  business  schools  and  depart- 
ments are  now  offering  comparatively  short  courses  of  study,  the  graduates  of  which  can 
readily  secure  positions  in  the  cities  and  towns  at  a  fairly  tempting  beginning  salary  with 
promise  of  promotion.  It  would  seem  almost  self-evident  that  the  remedy  is  the  increase 
of  the  pay  of  the  teacher.  Our  salaries  have  not  been  adequate  to  the  cost  and  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  asserting  itself  and  it  must  be  met  on  a  financial  basis. 

The  compensation  for  teachers  has  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  that  of  Germany 
and  the  older  countries  of  dense  populations,  also  by  dependence  upon  the  missionary 
spirit.  This,  however,  is  America.  The  conditions  of  the  denser  populations  do  not 
obtain  here,  and  there  is  no  just  call  for  missionary  service.  The  age  is  enlightened. 
The  man  who  wants  his  child  educated  must  bear  his  full  share  of  expense. 

I  have  no  fault  with  the  high  standard  of  teaching  I  hail  and  welcome  it,  but  I 
believe  if  it  is  maintained  educators  must  thoroly  promulgate  its  economic  requirements. 
These  must  be  acknowledged  and  met  by  the  people,  both  by  increasing  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  by  further  decreasing  the  cost  of  higher  education  for  teachers  by  additional 
state  aid. 

According  to  our  old  political  economists  there  are  three  elements  that  influence  the 
price  of  labor — ^the  respectability  of  the  employment,  the  permanency  of  the  position,  and 
the  wages.  The  high  standard  of  the  teacher  insures  his  respectability  and  will  promote 
the  permanency  of  his  employment,  leaving  the  raising  of  the  salaries  as  the  one  thing 
needed. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  superintendent  of  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. — ^It  is  the  experience  oC 
school  executives  in  all  sections  of  this  country  that  there  are  not  enough  good  teachers 
available  to  meet  the  demand.  In  every  system  of  public  education  the  problem  of 
eliminating  weak  teachers  is  met  by  another  very  serious  question:  Where  can  boards 
of  education  secure  well-trained,,  thoroly  equipped  persons,  with  the  graces  of  character 
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and  executive  qualities  the  service  of  ^education  demands,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
negative,  inefficient,  or  poorly  trained  who  should  be  excused  from  service  ? 

The  honorable  president  of  this  Council  has  felt  the  need  of  a  study  of  the  question 
of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  and  so  have  other  members  of  this  body  who  occupy  executive 
positions  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive  study  of  a  topic  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  life 
of  the  nation.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  with  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  Because 
of  the  slowness  of  the  processes  of  mental  and  physical  growth  and  development,  the  real 
worth  of  one  who  stimulates,  guides,  and  controls  the  activity  of  children  and  youth  is  not, 
in  many  instances,  quickly  discovered.  In  time,  however,  the  efficient  teacher  who  builds 
for  the  life  that  now  is,  and,  in  my  belief,  for  a  life  to  be,  is  recognized  but  too  seldom  in 
a  way  to  encourage  others  to  render  the  fullest  measure  of  service  which  they  have  the 
capacity  to  give. 

The  profession  of  teaching  is  not  attractive  to  many  men  who  know  too  well  that  the 
schoolmaster  is  not  generally  held  in  high  esteem  in  a  worldly  sense  by  business  men. 
"He  views  the  question  in  the  schoolmaster's  narrow  way,"  is  said  so  often  that  many  a 
capable  young  student,  wishing  to  be  thought  "a  person  of  affairs"  and  a  "man  among 
men,"  turns  away  from  the  preparation  for  teaching  and  seeks  equipment  for  other  lines 
of  effort.  The  argument  which  has  come  down  as  a  persistent  element  from  the  Grebk 
philosophy  that  we  grow  to  be  like  the  things  with  which  we  are  brought  in  sympathetic 
contact  makes  its  appeal  and  turns  the  ambitious  young  man  away  from  a  profession  that 
compels  the  closest  association  with  the  immaturity  of  childhood. 

The  American  people  are  thoroly  aroused  on  the  scholastic  and  professional  training 
which  the  teacher,  regardless  of  sex,  should  have.  The  interest  of  the  home  is  the  most 
vital  one.  No  teacher  with  all  the  graces  of  a  personality  which  attracts  and  charms, 
even  with  a  college  training,  is  held  fit  to  teach  unless  he  or  she  is  able  to  stimulate, 
guide,  and  control  boys  and  girls  so  that  they  will  like  school  and  put  forth  persistent 
effort  to  do  and  to  be.  The  pay  the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  willing  to  give  for  such  expert 
service,  the  only  kind  of  service  profitable  in  a  school-room,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
professional  standards  erected.  Consequently,  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  pro- 
fessional training  does  not  offer  the  same  attractive  returns  to  the  teacher  that  many 
other  lines  of  technical  education  present. 

In  many  sections  of  the  nation,  especially  in  the  South,  women  belonging  to  the  oldest 
and  most  aristocratic  families  become  teachers.  They  hold  their  places  in  the  social  life 
of  the  commimity  and  very  often  live  at  home.  Their  splendid  womanhood  makes 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  affections  of  single  men.  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  be 
told  here.  Splendid  teachers,  noble  and  beautiful  women,  often  lay  aside  work  of 
the  schoolroom  to  grace  a  home  and  assume  the  duties  of  wifehood. 

Other  considerations,  I  regret  to  admit,  are  far  reaching  in  causing  a  shortage  of 
teachers.  The  uncertain  tenure  of  position  has  influenced  many  a  noble  teacher  to  turn 
from  the  most  important  work  of  the  age,  that  of  public  education. 

The  baneful  workings  of  machine  politics  and  politicians  put  many  splendid  teachers 
out  of  business.  They  become  disgusted  with  the  unfairness  and  uncertainty  of  the  out- 
come where  the  interests  of  the  children  are  counted  as  naught  against  the  interests  of 
parties  ot  party  leaders.  We  have  seen  some  of  America's  noblest  educators  belittled 
and  besmirched  because  they  would  not  bow  to  the  dictates  of  "gangs  without  a 
conscience."  Many  have  been  compelled  in  order  to  save  their  self-respect  to  seek  labor 
in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of  prominence  in  the  work  of 
educational  administration  who  at  some  period  in  his  professional  history  has  not  felt  the 
force  of  political  organizations  standing  against  the  highest  interests  of  America's  future 
citizens.  But  some  politicians  are  noble  men  who  stand  for  children's  rights.  Such  men 
guide  political  movements  aright  and  insist  that  the  American  pubUc  schools  shall  be  free 
from  all  elements  that  tend  to  destroy  their  usefuUiess.    There  are  great  centers  in  the 
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United  States  where  public  sentiment  insists  that  the  best  teachers,  the  best  schools,  and 
the  heartiest  good- will  toward  education  are  to  be  permanent.  God  speed  the  time  when 
good  teachers  with  professional  training  and  character  will  feel  secure  in  their  positions 
and  reap  deserved  earthly  rewards  for  duties  well  performed  I 

If  this  body,  by  any  means  at  its  command,  can  bring  more  fully  into  the  active  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people  the  tremendous  importance  of  educational  service,  the 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers  wiU  gradually  grow  less  and  less. 

Oliver  S.  Westcott,  principal  of  the  Robert  A.  Waller  High  School,  Chicago,  lU. — 
There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  complaints  of  shortage  in  the  supply  of  teachers,  but  I 
have  not  heard  any  suggestions  as  to  remedying  the  difficulty,  except  to  make  the 
work  attractive  by  raising  salaries.  It  strikes  me  that  method  would  be  a  round-about 
one,  and  likely  to  produce  results  only  alter  considerable  difficulty.  I  should  like  to 
make  another  suggestion,  and  that  is,  that  you  take  out  of  the  examinations  for  teachers, 
the  immense  amount  of  stupidity  that  now  characterizes  them.  As  an  illustration,  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  man  who  went  into  an  examination  on  the  subject  of  Latin,  He  is  a 
man  who  can  write  Latin  accurately,  write  letters  in  Latin,  he  has  an  S.  D.  T.  degree  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  taught  all  his  Latin,  and  received  his  instruction  in  theology 
entirely  in  Latin.  He  goes  into  an  examination,  and  he  makes  mistakes  in  not  writing  the 
right  mark  over  an  a  or  an  e — some  of  you  may  remember  that  there  should  be  a  mark 
over  the  final  a  in  the  ablative  case,  first  declension.  He  is  marked  down  in  Latin.  He 
could  instruct  the  examiner.  A  person  is  ashamed  to  go  before  such  people  as  those  who 
conduct  and  regulate  the  examinations  in  this  coimtry.  Superintendents  ought  to  get 
together  and  stop  the  practice.  A  teacher  having  earned  a  degree  from  a  reputable  college 
and  having  successful  experience  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  himiiliation  of  passing  an 
examination  too  often  supervised  by  persons  greatly  his  inferior  in  experience,  scholarship, 
and  executive  ability. 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^While  there  is  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  competent  teachers,  there  is  in  every  other  line  of  employment 
a  shortage  of  competent  employees  as  well.  In  this  respect,  we  are  not  so  very  much 
worse  off  than  other  people.  There  always  was  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  first-class 
teachers;  there  never  were  enough  of  these  teachers  to  go  around;  there  are  not  now,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  ever  will  be.  So,  while  we  bewail  our  fate,  we  ought  not  to  feel 
that  we  are  so  very  much  worse  off  than  people  in  other  lines  of  employment.  We  cannot 
now  get,  and  probably  during  your  life  and  mine,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  be  able  to 
get,  enough  thoroly  trained  teachers.  One  of  the  essential  methods  for  getting  better 
teachers  is  to  have  in  positions  of  responsibility  superintendents  and  principals  who  can 
train  teachers.  If  that  art,  the  gentle  art  of  training  teachers,  is  adopted  by  more  of  our 
superintendents  and  more  of  our  principals,  we  will  have  a  much  higher  average  of  well- 
trained  and  efficient  teachers  than  we  now  have. 

One  other  suggestion  for  our  normal-school  people:  There  is  a  strong  temptation  for 
them  to  put  the  hall  mark  of  their  approval  on  all  of  the  product  of  their  training.  If  the 
normal  schools  will  throw  out  some  of  the  least  promising  of  their  applicants  for  training, 
wc  shall  have  better  results  in  our  schools.  Some  of  the  normal  schools  do  cull  their  prod- 
uct and  their  diplomas  are  presumptive  evidence  of  good  preparation  and  the  required 
ability;  but  there  are  some  which  ought  to  do  a  good  deal  more  separating  of  thb  fit  from 
the  unfit  than  they  do. 
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SCHOOL 

CLIFFORD  W.   BARNES,   CHAIRMAN  OF   THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF     THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMBOTTEE  ON  MORAL  TRAINING, 

LAKE  FOREST,  ILL. 

It  was  a  well-deserved  tribute  which  President  Roosevelt  paid  to  the  teachers 
of  America  when  he  said: 

The  most  characteristic  work  of  the  republic  is  that  done  by  the  teachers,  for  whatever 
our  shortcomings  as  a  nation  may  be,  we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  do  our  part  in  the  difficult  and  important  work  of  self-government,  that  we  cannot 
rule  and  govern  ourselves,  unless  we  approach  the  task  with  developed  minds,  and  with 
that  which  counts  for  more — wUh  trained  characters. 

In  placing  this  emphasis  on  character  development  in  education,  no  organiza- 
tion has  taken  a  more  prominent  stand  than  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  especially  this  Council.  Quoting  from  a  few  of  your  own  leaders, 
we  read:  "The  end  and  aim  of  all  education  is  the  development  of  character;" 
"Education  is  growth  toward  intellectual  and  moral  perfection;"  "We  wish 
to  lift  into  prominence  the  moral  character  building  aim  as  the  central  one  in 
education;"  "No  school  is  efficient  that  fails  to  stimulate  right  conduct,  the 
issue  of  which  is  character." 

There  was  a  time  when  to  teach  the  three  R's  with  exactness  and  skill 
was  to  do  the  full  work  of  a  public  school,  for  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  community  life  could  then  be  trusted  to  complete 
the  circle  of  a  child's  education.  But  those  days  were  long  ago,  before  the 
cities  began  to  swallow  up  the  country,  and  the  great  corporations  the  small 
producers,  and  the  closepacked  tenements  the  cottage  homes;  before  the 
fierceness  of  competition  robbed  men  of  their  strength  and  deadened  their 
souls,  and  transformed  the  pursuit  of  commerce  into  one  of  industrial  war. 
Macaulay  once  said:  "The  Huns  and  Vandals  who  will  destroy  our  civiliza- 
tion are  being  bred,  not  in  the  wilds  of  Asia,  but  in  the  slums  of  our  great 
cities."  But  Macaulay  never  dreamed  of  a  condition  fraught  with  such  peril 
as  that  of  one  nation  receiving  into  its  midst,  by  yearly  immigration,  more  than 
a  million  of  the  poorest  and  least  educated  of  foreign  lands.  The  teacher, 
standing  in  dkily  contact  with  the  pupil,  has  seen,  as  few  others  could,  these 
general  changes  in  social  and  economic  conditions  by  reason  of  which  parental 
authority  has  been  weakened,  religious  influence  lessened,  and  the  child  been 
forced  more  and  more  to  become  a  ward  of  the  state.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  with  ever-increasing  earnestness 'teachers,  the  world  over,  have 
endeavored  to  broaden  the  scope  of  school  activity,  and  have  discussed  in  all 
its  phases  this  question  of  moral  training  and  the  development  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

The  result  has  been  in  some  ways  very  gratifying.  In  America  the  ordinary 
rules  of  school  life,  such  as  obedience  to  authority,  punctuality,  good  behavior, 
consideration  for  others,  and  the  like,  are  being  enforced  with  a  new  and  higher 
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motive;  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  give  incidental  instruction  in  rights 
and  duties;  and  several  noteworthy  attempts  at  student  self-government  have 
been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  training  in  citizenship.  The  other  day,  in 
one  of  these  self-governing  schools,  a  "tribune"  had  occasion  to  correct  some 
fault  in  a  fellow-classmate.  He  called  to  his  assistance  two  other  officers, 
and  together  they  soon  brought  the  culprit  to  a  state  of  proper  contrition. 
Finally  the  "tribune"  was  heard  to  say:  "Well,  I  want  you  to  know  that  our 
class  won't  stand  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  you  do  it  again,  you  will  have  to 
git."  Evidently  there  had  been  developed  here  something  more  than  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility,  more  than  obedience  to  authority,  or  wise  judgment  in 
correcting  a  fault ;  there  had  been  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  of  the  highest 
order,  which  could  be  used  as  a  powerful  agency  for  righteousness  and  moral 
training. 

I  had  an  experience,  not  long  ago,  which  gave  me  a  new  realization  of  the 
extent  to  which  music  might  be  used  for  this  same  general  purpose.  Three 
hundred  children  from  a  single  school  had  been  so  thoroly  trained  that 
they  rendered  with  absolute  accuracy  and  perfect  expression  the  most  difficult 
selections.  Among  others  was  the  "Pilgrim's  Chorus,"  from  Tannhauser, 
and  when  to  the  thrilling  chords  of  this  glorious  harmony  they  sang  the  words 
of  a  national  hymn,  one's  very  soul  was  stirred  to  reverent  devotion  and 
patriotic  enthusiasm.    As  the  principal,  who  stood  near  me,  remarked: 

That  helps  to  form  good  citizens,  and  when  they  leave  here  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves a  few  years  hence,  there  will  be  in  most  of  those  homes  the  attractive  influence  of 
good  music. 

Decorative  art  as  an  agency  for  moral  training  is  being  brought  more 
constantly  into  use,  and  good  pictures  on  the  schoolroom  walls,  by  their  visions 
of  beauty,  their  appeals  to  ambition,  and  their  outlook  into  a  larger  and 
fuller  life,  are  having  no  small  influence  in  the  development  of  character.  We 
have  ample  evidence  that  flowers,  and  vases,  and  a  hundred  other  simple 
touches  of  artistic  decoration  are  finding  their  reproduction  in  many  homes 
which  sadly  need  adornment.  There  was  something  to  be  proud  of  in  this 
report  which  a  principal  gave  me  recently:  covering  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
years,  he  had  raised  thru  school  entertainments,  in  order  to  buy  pictiires  and 
works  of  art,  something  like  six  thousand  dollars,  and  that,  too,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood of  working-people. 

Manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  other  so-called  innovations  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  modem  school  have  received  high  praise  for  their  practical 
utility,  but  when  we  note  how  weU  these  studies  serve  to  develop  self-reliance, 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  concentration  of  thought,  constructive  ability,  and 
the  like,  together  with  a  true  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  we  are  inclined  to 
give  them  a  new  valuation  on  account  of  the  good  they  accomplish  in  moral 
training.  This  sort  of  industrial  activity  has  also  a  recreative  value,  which 
brings  with  it  new  power  of  application  to  bear  upon  the  regular  studies. 
One  principal  reports  that  by  slightly  lengthening  the  school  day  he  has  been 
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able  to  give  each  class  an  average  of  ten  hours'  manual  work  every  week,  and 
yet  cover  with  excellent  result  the  usual  curriculum. 

Here  and  there  systematic  attempts  are  being  made  to  give  instruction  in 
hygiene,  the  care  of  the  body,  and  such  simple  methods  of  helping  the  sick  as 
may  prove  of  use  in  the  home.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  clearly  all  this  is  related 
to  the  problem  of  good  citizenship,  and  we  are  certainly  coming  closer  to  its 
wise  solution  when  we  recognize  the  relation  which  exists  between  truancy  and 
malnutrition,  bad  behavior  and  defective  vision,  inattention  and  poor  ventila- 
tion. 

The  architect  is  beginning  to  do  his  part,  as  never  before,  in  making  the 
school  a  powerful  agency  for  the  promotion  of  moral  training  and  the  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship.  Besides  taking  care  that  his  building  is  sanitary, 
well  lighted,  and  of  attractive  appearance,  he  is  adding  spacious  halls,  assembly 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  baths,  and  playgrounds,  by  means  of  which  the  school 
can  readily  become  the  social  center  of  the  community.  Such  conditions  make 
it  easy  for  the  wise  teacher  to  organize  clubs  among  the  students,  which  shall 
be  both  protective  and  inspirational,  foster  parental  associations,  which  shall 
instruct  and  delight,  and  by  these  and  other  means  develop  a  wholesome 
social  life  which  shall  bind  the  neighborhood  to  the  school  by  a  thousand  ties. 

It  was  once  said  of  our  greatest  Teacher,  that  "The  Word  was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this 
personal  factor  in  education,  many  teachers  of  today  are  earnestly  seeking  to 
embody  in  themselves  that  knowledge,  culture,  and  moral  strength  which  they 
wish  to  impart  to  their  pupils.  Reading  circles,  travel  classes,  lecture  courses, 
and  other  organized  means  of  attaining  this  end  are  being  utilized,  but,  most 
promising  of  all,  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing  for  that  kind  of  normal- 
school  preparation  which  acquaints  the  teacher  with  child-nature,  and  famil- 
iarizes him  with  the  various  methods  of  moral  training. 

Generally  speaking,  systematic  moral  instruction  may  be  said  to  have  no 
place  in  our  American  school  system,  for  it  has  only  been  tried  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  a  few  small  places;  but  some  use  is  being  made  of  the  ethical  syllabus, 
such  as  that  issued  by  the  New  York  schools,  which  affords  the  teacher  a 
suggestive  commentary  on  the  whole  subject  of  moral  training. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  going  in  and  out  among 
the  schools  of  Europe,  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  fearless  direct- 
ness of  moral  and  religious  instruction.  In  Great  Britain  the  first  hour  of  the 
day  is  always  devoted  to  the  religious  lesson,  and  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
regard  it  with  a  pleasure  surpassing  that  of  any  other  period.  This  was  the 
universal  testimony  to  my  oft-repeated  question,  and  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  feeling  were  generally  these:  "Keener  interest  in  the  subject,"  or 
"Closer  sympathy  between  teacher  and  student."  The  work  was  never 
shiftless,  and  the  atmosphere  of  reverence  was  always  marked.  A  Catholic 
priest,  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  one  of  the  largest  Scotch  cities,  said  to 
me  that  not  for  the  world  would  he  take  the  Bible  or  the  religious  lesson  out 
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of  the  public  schools;  that  it  was  the  only  teaching  of  the  kind  which  many 
children  ever  received,  for  some  of  the  Catholic  parents  were  not  good  church 
members,  "but,"  he  added  in  conclusion,  "I  should  like  to  cut  out  the  West- 
minster Catechism."  Since  that  conversation  a  catechism  has  been  prepared 
by  a  joint  committee  of  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  Scotland  which  very 
largely  does  away  with  such  just  and  natural  criticism. 

The  recent  upheaval  in  Parliament,  incident  to  the  Educational  Bill,  was  not 
more  indicative  of  denominational  jealousy  than  of  an  intense  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  English  people  to  make  the  Bible  more  effective  for  direct  moral 
and  religious  instruction.  Certainly  the  best  work  along  this  line  which  I 
discovered  was  done  in  the  board  schools,  where  the  program  favored  by  the 
Liberal  party  had  long  been  followed.  In  these  schools,  selected  portions  of 
the  Bible  are  committed  to  memory,  such  as  the  Commandments,  certain  of 
the  Psalms,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables  of 
Christ,  and  with  this  as  a  basis,  ethical  lessons  bearing  on  everyday  student 
life  are  made  the  subject  of  joint  discussion.  In  some  schools  this  method  is 
being  reversed,  and  systematic  moral  instruction  is  being  given  with  the  Bible 
as  the  textbook.  Either  of  these  plans  would  have  received  the  ardent  support 
of  such  a  man  as  Huxley,  who,  though  an  agnostic,  always  said  that  the  best 
book  in  the  world  for  the  teaching  of  morals  was  the  Bible.  The  great  public 
schools  of  England  have  long  been  celebrated  for  developing  character  through 
the  agency  of  the  playground,  but  today  some  of  the  county  council,  or  board 
schools,  deserve  almost  equal  praise  for  what  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
along  this  line.  One  of  these  schools,  located  in  a  slum  district  of  London,  has 
solved  a  truancy  problem  of  the  most  aggravating  nature  by  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  the  teachers,  who  are  all  men,  have  made  use  of  athletics. 

In  Germany  one  notes  the  large  number  of  men  teachers,  the  autocratic 
military  spirit  pervading  the  schools,  and  the  separation,  where  possible,  of 
boys  and  girls,  all  of  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. But  that  which  is  especially  significant  in  the  present  situation,  is  the 
slow  but  steady  movement  towards  greater  freedom  from  church  domination, 
without  doing  away  with  biblical  teaching.  Against  the  dogmatism  of  ancient 
creeds  there  has  been  a  literal  strike  among  the  teachers,  those  of  Bremen 
leading  the  way,  and  in  various  sections  strong  associations  have  been  formed 
to  further,  or  to  introduce,  systematic  moral  instruction.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  unrest  will  be  a  more  unified  school  system,  in 
which  the  Bible  will  be  used,  without  sectarian  bias,  to  teach  those  vital  truths 
of  religion  and  morality  which  our  own  Washington  claimed  to  be  "the  in- 
dispensable supports  of  political  existence  and  prosperity." 

Despite  my  best  endeavors  the  Magyar  tongue  was  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion, but  one  day  in  the  schools  of  Budapest,  as  I  listened  while  a  student  led 
her  class  in  prayer,  with  the  heads  all  bowed  and  the  eyes  all  closed,  and  not 
a  sound  to  be  heard  but  the  voice  of  the  leader,  somehow  the  strangeness  of 
that  language  disappeared  and  in  my  heart  I  understood.    No  child  in  the 
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schools  of  Hungary  or  Austria  is  permitted  to  be  without  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  for  at  least  two  hours  each  week  are  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  various  denominations  are  paid  to  provide  skilled  teachers.  A  few  weeks 
ago  in  one  of  our  own  public  schools  the  principal  pointed  out  an  exceptional  • 
student.  He  had  entered  the  second  grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because 
he  could  not  speak  the  English  language,  but  at  the  time  mentioned  he  was 
leading  his  class  in  the  sixth  grade,  and,  stranger  still,  had  been  chosen  by  his 
classmates  to  the  highest  office  in  their  student  organization.  On  question- 
ing the  lad  I  found  that  he  was  a  modest,  self-possessed  young  Magyar,  some 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  schools  of  Budapest  when  I  was  there. 
And  then  it  all  came  back  to  me  again — ^the  prayer,  the  Bible  study,  the  spirit 
of  reverence  pervading  every  classroom  during  the  hour  of  religious  instruction 
— ^and  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense  of  regret  that  our  American  schools  were 
not  doing  more  to  provide  a  moral  safeguard  for  these  children  of  the  foreigner. 
Here  they  are  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  surrounded  by  unfamiliar  temptations, 
eager  to  imitate  us  in  language  and  customs,  and  in  many  of  our  largest  cities, 
they  see  that  great  school  system,  which  is  for  them  the  highest  and  best 
expression  of  the  nation,  make  no  use  of  the  Bible,  sanction  no  word  of  prayer, 
and  afford  no  place  in  its  broad  curriculimi  for  even  the  simplest  kind  of  moral 
instruction. 

Grodless  France,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  turbulent  Italy,  and  even  the 
free-thinking  cantons  of  Switzerland,  do  not  consider  it  safe,  and  much  less, 
wise,  to  get  along  without  the  direct  and  positive  teaching  of  morality  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  Nowhere  did  I  find  existing  any  fear  lest 
to  teach  a  boy  how  to  do  right  would  act  as  an  incentive  for  him  to  do  wrong. 
There  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that,  while  the  moral  act  was  the  great  thing 
desired,  a  fair  understanding  of  the  reason  for  such  an  act  was  of  positive  value, 
and  made  it  more  simple  for  the  pupil  to  properly  adjust  his  future  conduct 
to  other  conditions  of  life. 

In  the  twenty-five  years  of  ethical  instruction  which  France  has  required 
in  her  schools,  there  has  been  much  that  was  dogmatic,  philosophical,  and 
beyond  the  understanding  of  ordinary  children.  But  since  1900  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  has  occurred;  the  teachers  have  turned  to  this  work  with 
the  zeal  of  religious  enthusiasts,  and  by  means  of  legends,  biography,  patriotic 
history,  and  the  like,  they  are  beginning  to  so  vitalize  the  subject  of  morals 
that  it  not  only  instructs  but  inspires.  From  the  primary  grade  to  the  Lyc^ 
I  saw  this  subject  taught,  and  no  one  could  ask  for  keener  interest  than  most 
of  the  classes  displayed.  In  explanation  of  this  new  spirit,  a  principal  of 
one  of  the  Paris  schools  said  to  me:  "The  church  is  lost  to  the  nation.  In  the 
schools  and  their  influence  for  moral  training  lie  our  only  salvation."  France 
urges  her  teachers  to  make  use  also  of  the  indirect  method  of  moral  instruction, 
and  to  press  into  service  for  this  purpose  every  incident  and  every  lesson  as 
occasion  permits.  But  she  goes  further  than  this,  and  very  wisely  gives  such 
training  in  the  normal  schools  as  to  make  it  more  possible  for  the  ordinary 
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teacher  to  perform  this  difficult  task.  In  the  use,  too,  of  student  organiza- 
tions and  graduate  associations  for  promoting  good  fellowship  and  mutual 
assistance,  our  sister  republic  has  much  which  deserves  favorable  consideration. 

In  this  very  hasty  sketch  I  have  tried  to  remind  you  of  the  growing  emphasis 
placed  upon  moral  training  and  of  the  most  distinctive  methods  employed  by 
the  public  school  for  its  development.  You  will  have  noticed  that  the  record 
is  one  showing  immense  diversity,  with  haphazard  attempts  along  different 
lines,  and  with  a  complete  absence  of  harmony  or  directness  of  aim.  There 
is  much  to  commend,  but  not  a  little  to  condemn,  in  the  various  experiments 
which  are  being  tried  in  this  and  other  nations,  and  the  situation,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  well  described  by  our  honored  Commissioner  of  Education,  as 
"beyond  question  unsatisfactory."  In  the  same  address,  however,  from  which 
these  words  are  quoted,  he  has  said  in  a  more  hopeful  vein,  "We  know  that  in 
this  very  field  we  must  do  a  work  and  reach  results  which  to  the  present  day 
would  appear  almost  impossible." 

It  was  exactly  this  feeling  of  mingled  hope  and  dissatisfaction  which  led 
a  number  of  educators  and  public  spurited  citizens,  representing  different 
nations,  to  meet  in  London  last  September  for  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
training  problem,  and  eventually  to  organize  what  is  known  as  the  International 
Committee  on  Moral  Training.  With  the  aid  of  strong  advisory  councils 
and  the  support  of  school  authorities,  it  hopes  to  unite  in  closer  fellowship  the 
teachers  of  the  leading  nations;  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  by  a  com- 
parison of  programs,  methods,  and  established  results;  and  especially  to  pro- 
mote moral  training  as  the  supreme  purpose  of  the  public  school.  It  plans 
to  hold  conferences  of  an  international  character,  and  to  collect  and  publish 
exact  information  relative  to  the  best  methods  employed  to  promote  moral 
training  and  the  development  of  good  citizenship,  thru  the  agency  of  the  public 
school.  With  this  knowledge  as  a  basis,  it  will  endeavor  to  formulate  certain 
programs  which  seem  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  character  of  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  will  then  do  what  it  can  to  recommend  their  adoption. 
The  committee  will  endeavor  to  so  influence  school  boards,  city  councils, 
legislative  assemblies,  and  public  opinion,  as  to  obtain  for  the  schools  those 
enlarged  grants  and  privileges  which  the  changing  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions are  beginning  to  demand.  Mindful,  too,  that  juvenile  criminality 
increases  in  inverse  ratio  to  school  attendance,  it  will  strive  to  make  more 
general  a  longer  school  year  and  to  have  altered  those  defective  laws  which 
relate  to  truancy  and  compulsory  attendance.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it 
will  earnestly  foster  whatever  brings  to  the  teacher  a  better  preparation,  a 
fairer  position,  and  a  higher  reward,  for,  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  the 
final  solution  of  this  subtle  problem  lies  with  the  one  who  teaches. 


DISCUSSION 

James  H.  Baker,  president,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. — I  will  refer 
to  a  few  ways  of  aiding  the  moral  instruction  of  youth:  First,  let  us  help  in  every  possible 
way  to  create  a  strong  public  opinion  and  endeavor  to  purify  the  political  and  commercial 
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atmo^here.    This  is  being  done  under  the  leadership  of  some  of  our  great  national  offi- 
cialsy  who  have  come  to  believe  that  public  office  is  a  public  trust;   let  us  help  create  a 
respect  for  law  by  suggesting  the  increased  enforcement  of  law  in  this  country.    Second, 
religious  teachers,  ministers  and  laymen,  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  should  study 
more  carefully  and  completely  the  pedagogy  and  psychology  of  their  subjects,  in  order 
that  they  may  approach  the  human  soul  in  a  less  bungling  manner.    And  I  would  also 
suggest  that  we  give  a  free,  (i.e.,  absolutely  free  from  church  or  state  control)  use  of  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  as  a  basis  of  ethical  and  literary  instruction.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  what  is  done  in  other  countries.    Germany  is  doing  much,  but  the 
tremendously  formal  religious  instruction  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  there.    The  very 
formal  moral  instruction  in  the  French  schools  today  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.    The 
freedom  in  England  in  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools — ^I  am  using  those  terms 
as  we  use  them  in  this  country — ^is  valuable,  and  much  excellent  moral  instruction  is  being 
given,  but  it  is  often  too  formal  to  be  everywhere  most  efficient.    Now,  in  the  American 
school,  we  have  much  freedom,  and  we  must  give  more  attention  to  the  subject,  formalize  it 
more,  and  understand  better  the  scope  and  methods  of  moral  instruction.    We  have  now 
a  happy-go-lucky  method;    you  may  have  something  or  nothing — something  good  or 
something  bad.    I  believe  we  should  formaliase  moral  instruction  more  in  this  country* 
without  losing  the  vital  method  that  alone  can  give  results.    Absolutely  indispensable  in 
our  schools  is  a  reverential  attitude  in  religion,  an  atmosphere  of  ideals.    Next,  I  would 
say  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  must  be  powerful  enough  to  make  beautiful  and 
striking  pictures  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  of  the  excellence  of  good  character,  and  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  truth  and  justice  and  honesty;  such  pictures  as  will  make  pupils 
see  and  feel  that  they  must  have  "an  enormous  longing  for  the  highest  and  best  in  all 
things."    Formal  instruction  in  ethics,  unless  it  is  vitalized,  is  not  worth  anything.    Next 
we  should  give  a  sense  of  law.    Into  character-making,  law  as  well  as  love  must  always 
enter,  else  yo\i  are  casting  your  pearls  before  people  who  are  unappreciative.    Besides, 
education  must  make  people  efficient.    Now,  some  people  go  through  our  grades  and 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  and  come  out  without  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  them  without  any  power  to  accomplish  anything  definite,  without  any  concep- 
tion of  purp>ose  in  life,  without  power  to  take  up  a  piece  of  work  and  carry  it  to  a  finish 
and  clean  up  the  job.    Now  one  of  the  greatest  moralizing  influences  in  the  world  is  the 
power  to  be  efficient,  to  do  something,  and  I  believe  the  highest  use  today  of  the  manual 
training  schools  is  not  commercial  or  practical,  but  the  fact  that  it  calls  forth  a  fellow's 
ingenuity,  interests  him  in  something,  teaches  him  to  show  his  power,  to  carry  a  job  to  a 
finish.    I  am  going  to  recommend  a  reference  book,  and  then  close.    I  have  the  same 
view,  probably,  of  this  author  that  you  have,  and  I  don't  believe  in  his  religious  and  philo- 
sophical attitude,  but  you  read  2jola's  last  work,  namely.  Truths  and  get  a  picture  of  the 
awful  condition  in  France  which  finally  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  teaching  congregations 
in  that  country,  and  finally  the  overthrow  of  the  church  as  a  state  church,  and  see  the  ideal 
picture  painted,  the  consciousness  and  perception  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  the  success  of  the  efifort  in  some  of  the  public  schools  through  the  freedom 
and  power  of  the  teacher,  and  the  final  result  upon  the  community,  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  ideal  of  the  possibility  of  the  teacher  in  vitalizing  moral  instruction  in  our  public 
schools,  in  giving  the  kind  of  instruction  that  Frenchmen  today  claim  will  save  the  Republic 
of  France,  and  the  kind  that  may  purify  and  save  our  own  republic. 

W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Louisville,  Ky. — In  moral  training,  the  recognition  of  author- 
ity ties  at  the  foundation,  authority  wb*ch  is  invariable  and  always  right.  Not  only  the 
recognition  of  said  authority  but  the  prompt  performance  of  any  requirement  which  may 
be  embodied  in  its  commands.  Excellence  in  moral  character  is  made  possible  when 
conformity  with  this  principle  is  conscientiously  observed. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  youth  of  our  country  to  disregard  authority, 
and  this  charge  may  too  often  be  lodged  against  the  teaching  force.    It  is  the  duty  of  the 
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instructor  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  enforce,  by  precept  and  example,  this  indispensable 
condition  of  moral  excellence.  I  wish  to  say  now  and  here  that  the  man  or  woman  in  the 
teaching  profession  who  does  not  recognize  and  practice  this  principle  is  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind  and  that  eventually  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch  of  ruin.  Success  in  any  calling 
depends  upon  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  one  performs  the  responsibilities  which 
may  be  imposed  upon  him  in  that  calling.  If  persistent  disobedience  is  practiced  it  result' 
in  anarchy  and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  way  of  progressive  moral  excellence.  The  disobedi- 
ent person  not  only  becomes  a  heavy  weight  to  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  he  should 
be  a  trusted  agent,  but  he  eventually  destroys  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  those  with 
whom  and  for  whom  be  labors.  We  cannot  change  natural  laws.  The  benefits  of  moral 
law  are  made  possible  only  by  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience.  We  receive  the  benefit 
of  light  by  obeying  the  law  of  light;  of  color  by  obeying  the  law  of  color.  Nature  closes 
her  doors  against  the  disobedient,  but  she  opens  them  wide  to  those  who  regard  her  require- 
ments. It  is  also  to  the  obedient  that  she  confides  her  secrets  and  upon  whom  she  lavishly 
bestows  her  benedictions. 

The  teacher  should  embody  this  principle  in  his  daily  life  and  when  this  essential  agent 
enforces  it  by  consistent  practice,  the  conditions  of  a  pure  moral  atmosphere  are  present 
as  well  as  the  recognition  of  obligation  to  conform  the  daily  life  thereto. 

If  this  tendency  to  disregard  authority  is  not  checked  this  country  will  be  called  upon 
in  the  near  future  to  bare  its  arm  of  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  constitutional  demands- 

The  schoolroom  apparatus,  and  even  the  teacher,  are  only  means  to  an  end  and 
that  end,  which  was  emphasized  in  the  paper  of  the  morning,  is  character.  Character  is 
power.  Mental  character  is  mental  power,  and  moral  character  is  moral  pK>wer.  The 
strength  of  moral  character  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  resistance  one  has  in  the  midst 
of  temptation.  The  teacher  should  make  use  of  every  circumstance  in  school  life  to 
strengthen  the  moral  character  of  the  child. 

Boys  and  girls  should  be  led  to  realize  that  they  are  members  of  a  community. 
Therefore  selfishness  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Power,  knowledge,  and  skill 
should  be  acquired  that  one  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  be  helpful  when  an  occasion 
arrives  which  may  demand  it. 

Our  schools  should  produce  men  and  women  who  have  faith  in  the  right,  love  for  the 
beautiful,  and  an  obedient  spirit  of  loyalty  to  constituted  authority,  and  these  to  be  exhibited 
in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  school  is  a  miniature  world,  members  of  which  are  swayed  by  the  passions  and 
emotions  which  generally  influence  mankind;  therefore  the  instructor  will  find  numbers  of 
instances  when  lasting  moral  impressions  may  be  made.  If  thoughtful  training  is  exer- 
cised at  opportune  times  the  student  will  be  put  into  the  way  of  happiness  and  contentment. 

J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Dayton,  Ohio. — In  the  three  minutes  allotted 
me  I  can  emphasize  but  two  points  in  this  discussion  on  the  subject  of  moral  education. 
The  first  of  these  points  is  this:  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  thing  to  foster  and 
encourage  in  the  public  schools  of  our  nation  is  the  moral  development  of  the  children  in 
those  schools. 

If  you  will  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  you  will  find  that  our  society  is  failing,  not  on 
account  of  intelligence,  not  on  account  of  scholarship,  no,  if  failure  there  be,  it  is  because 
of  the  lack  of  moral  fiber  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It  is  more  important  that  our  pupils 
be  taught  truth  and  honesty  and  justice  and  obedience,  than  that  they  should  be  taught 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  though  these  things  are  important. 

It  is  worth  while,  Mr.  President,  to  teach  oun'Children  to  s{>eak  and  write  the  English 
language  correctly,  but  it  is  more  important  to  teach  them  self-control  and  righteousness 
and  to  deal  honestly  and  justly  with  their  fellowmen ! 

I  believe  in  culture  studies.  I  believe  that  we  should  teach  children  art  and  music 
and  introduce  them  to  the  great  literary  productions  of  the  world,  but  these  things  should 
only  be  made  a  means  of  developing  the  moral  fiber  of  our  people.    All  these  things  should 
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be  subservient  to  the  highest  aim — ^and  that  highest  aim  is  the  development  of  right 
character. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this  that  we  should  train  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  in  right  habits  of  living  and  morality.  Precept  is  not  enough.  The  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  will  have  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  this  is  to  be  done.  We  must 
train  the  pupils,  train  them  to  speak  the  truth;  train  them  to  act  justly;  train  them  to 
obedience;  train  them  to  respect  the  law;  train  them  in  the  simple  elementary  virtues  that 
are  the  very  foundation  of  society. 

Now,  how  is  that  to  be  done  ?  Members  of  the  Council,  I  believe  that  the  working 
out  of  a  workable  scheme  of  teaching  the  principles  of  morality,  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  morality  in  the  lives  of  the  children  in  our  public  schools,  would  be  the  highest  work 
that  this  Council  could  undertake  1 

I  believe  that  the  course  of  study  should  contribute  its  part  to  this  end.  I  believe  that 
the  course  in  reading  should  contribute  a  part;  I  believe  that  the  playground  has  a  place  in 
the  work;  I  believe  that  the  association  of  the  children  should  have  a  part;  I  believe  that 
the  public  has  a  part;  I  believe  that  the  American  home  has  a  part.  And,  while  I  plead 
for  the  public  school,  I  want  the  public  school  to  do  its  full  share,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  should  never  f oiget  that  the  home  must  do  its  share,  and  the  pulpit  its  share,  and  society 
its  share.  We  must  have  less  dogmatic,  and  more  practical  teaching.  We  must  have 
fewer  billboards  in  our  cities  that  contaminate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  youths.  We  must 
do  away  with  gambling  dens  in  the  rear  of  cigar  stores.  There  must  not  be  so  many  kinder- 
gartens of  vice  in  this  country,  and  there  must  be  more  agencies  for  the  upbuilding  of  right- 
eousness. And  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  public  school  teachers  of  our  country 
should  band  together  and  work  out  this  problem,  as  we  would  work  not  a  course  in  litera- 
ture or  in  nature-study,  or  in  any  other  subject,  and  see  if  we  cannot  evolve  a  workable 
plan  for  the  moral  upbuilding  of  the  children  in  our  schoob. 

« 

And  I  believe  with  the  gentleman  who  has  previously  spoken,  that  after  all  has  been 
said  and  done,  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered; that  all  the  other  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her  work,  and  who  sees  in  her  child  the  image 
of  God. 

With  that  kind  of  teachers  in  the  schoolrooms,  the  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 
She  speaks  to  dumb  lips  and  they  break  forth  in  song;  she  speaks  to  deaf  ears,  and  they 
hear  wonderful  harmonies;  she  unfetters  shackled  hands  and  they  perform  deeds  of  mercy 
and  kindness. 

She,  by  her  magnetic  power,  can  even  exorcise  evil  spirits,  she  can  command  the  demon 
of  stubbornness  to  come  out,  and  it  comes  forth;  she  can  rebuke  the  devil  of  lying, 
and  it  is  gone.  With  such  teachers  in  the  schoolroom,  the  good  in  every  child  will  blossom 
and  bear  fruit.  She  will  be  the  idol  and  inspiration  of  the  children.  She  will  lure  them 
to  brighter  worlds  and  point  the  way. 

I  wish  to  say,  that  while  some  of  the  children  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  moral 
and  cultured  hom^s,  while  some  of  them  do  not  have  the  Christianizing  influence  and 
uplift  of  the  church,  yet  it  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  American  child  to  be  taught 
by  a  noble  Christian  teacher. 

J.  L.  McBrien,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb. — Instruction 
in  moral  education  must  take  into  consideration  that  knowledge  does  not  comprise  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  broad  term  Education.  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the 
passions  restrained,  true  and  worthy  motives  inspired;  a  profound  religious  sentiment 
must  be  instilled  and  pure  moraHty  inculcated  under  all  circumstances.  Let  us,  therefore, 
teach  our  pupils  that  integrity  and  industry  are  the  best  possessions  that  can  ever  come 
to  young  men  and  young  women  in  this  life.  Teach  them  that  obedience  to  established 
law  is  a  typical  American  virtue,  and  that  every  true  American  will  always  lend  a  hand  to 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  school-district,  the  city,  the  county,  the  state, 
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and  the  aadon.  Teach  them  the  difference  between  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  the 
dissent  of  the  ungovernable.  Teach  them,  that  liberty  is  not  license,  and  that  a  republic 
is  not  anarchy.    Teach  our  boys  that 

every  man  who  falls  below  his  highest  harms  not  only  himself,  but  lowers  the  standard  of 
his  country;  that  every  man  who  values  wealth  more  than  honesty,  rank  more  than  char- 
acter, amusement  more  than  improvement,  ease  more  than  reform,  to  that  extent  falls 
short  of  the  perfect  citizen. 

Teach  them  that  manhood  means  more  than  gold,  and  that  the  man  who  sells  his  vote 
and  the  man  who  buys  the  vote  are  equally  undesirable  citizens.  Yes,  teach  them  that 
such  men  are  scoundrels,  that  they  should  be  prosecuted  as  scoundreb  and  pimished  as 
scoundrels.    Teach  our  girls  that 

every  woman  who  abuses  the  freedom  of  American  womanhood  by  unfaithfulness  lends 
the  powerful  incitement  of  her  personality  to  the  slavery  of  the  past  and  to  the  failure  of 
the  republic;  that  every  woman  who  leaves  the  duty  and  decorum  of  her  native  land  and 
prostitutes  her  American  home  to  the  scandals,  the  vices,  the  social  immoralities  and 
moral  impurities  of  foreign  cities,  not  only  compasses  her  own  shame,  but  mars  the  fair 
fame  and  name  of  all  Columbia's  daughters. 

Teach  our  boys  and  girls  that  it  will  sometimes  be  hard  to  know  what  is  best  to  do, 
and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  will  oftentimes  be  the  hardest.  Teach  them  that  a  life  of 
ease  means  nothing  done;  that  no  labor,  no  sacrifice,  no  anxiety,  means  no  burdens  raised 
or  carried.  Teach  them  that  those  who  do  things  must  always  meet  responsibilities  that 
never  come  to  those  who  fail  to  see  their  obligations  as  doers.  Teach  them  that  grave 
problems  come  in  the  life  of  every  individual  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  every  nation;  that 
they  come  without  being  sought,  and  cannot  be  avoided;  that  the  person,  the  generation, 
the  nation  on  whom  these  problems  are  forced  must  strive  honestly  and  earnestly  for  their 
right  solution.    We  must  teach  our  boys  and  girls  that 

it  is  only  by  surpassing  the  world  in  all  chivalry  and  dignity,  in  all  modesty  and  purity, 
in  the  integrity  of  our  business,  in  the  virtue  of  our  homes,  in  the  rectitude  of  our  intelli- 
gence, in  the  aspiration  of  our  intellectual  life  under  the  absolute  control  of  moral  right- 
eousness, that  we  can  meet  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

I.  C.  McNeill,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. — It  seems  this 
morning  as  tho  there  is  much  for  us  to  hope  for  in  the  moral  education  of  the  boys  and 
girb  of  this  great  country  of  ours.  I  see,  in  the  international  movement  that  has 
recently  been  inaugivated,  an  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  formulate  some  simple 
things  that  may  be  brought  down  to  the  bo3rs  and  girls  to  cause  them  to  follow  moral 
ideals  so  that  they  may  grow  to  be  like  them.  The  organization  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished friend  who  read  the  paper  a  few  moments  ago  has  for  one  of  its  principal 
objects  the  assembling  of  certain  simple,  fundamental,  ethical  truths,  that  may  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  boys  and  girls,  so  that  they  may  realize  them  and, 
therefore,  habitually  act  upon  them. 

Now,  I  have  in  mind,  suggested  by  the  presence  of  one  man  in  this  room,  the  teach- 
ing of  ethics  in  a  practical  way  in  the  Normal  University  of  Illinois.  The  principal  ethical 
teaching  that  has  been  handed  down  in  that  school  from  year  to  year  ia  the  multiplication 
rule,  Kant's  multiplication  rule — "  Make  each  act  worthy  to  be  a  universal  act."  Professor 
Wilkinson,  who  sits  here,  could  tell  you  that  this  is  tested  by  the  number  of  acts  possible 
in  the  school.  I  hold  in  mind  now  the  picture  of  the  president  of  that  school  coming 
before  the  students  one  day  with  a  simple  illustration.  That  illustration  went  home  to 
the  hearts  of  every  person  there.  The  moral  idea  that  seemed  to  impress  students  most 
as  being  of  the  highest  value  was  this  one  thing — ^put  the  test  of  the  universal  to  the  indi- 
vidual act. 

The  author  of  the  paper  just  read  suggested  another  thing  that  has  come  into 
the  experience  of  many.  We  have  heard  of  "group  psychology;**  we  have  heard  of 
"mass  psychology;**  we  have  heard  of  "mob  psychology.'*  In  some  way  we  are  now 
comprehending  that  there  are  masterful  spirits  whose  wills  dominate  the  group,  and  that 
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when  we  can  put  into  the  minds  of  the  ones  who  are  to  lead  the  groups  the  right  ideab, 
then  the  groups  will  become  right  also. 

Joseph  Swain,  president  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania. — ^I  accept  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  say  that  formal  religion  cannot  be  taught  in  our  public  schools,  but 
I  believe  the  things  which  are  essential  in  religion  should  be  taught  at  least  by  example  by 
every  true  teacher  everywhere.  The  finest  fruit  of  religion  is  morality  and  high  character. 
What  the  world  needs  now  and  ever  will  need  is  more  men  and  women  of  high  character. 
The  question  is  how  to  secure  them. 

One  way  to  secure  them  is  thru  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific  spirit.  This  spirit 
assumes  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  human  being  to 
search  out  the  truth;  that  he  approach  every  problem  with  an  open  mind;  that  he  be 
not  satisfied  short  of  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and,  knowing  the  truth,  he 
adjusts  his  life  to  it.  A  greater  gain  to  the  world  perhaps  than  all  the  gain  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit,  with  its  courage  and  serenity,  its  discipline 
of  conscience,  its  intellectual  morality  and  its  habitual  response  to  any  disclosure  of  the 
truth.  This  spirit  can  be  acquired  in  the  study  of  any  subject  taught  in  the  schools  or  in 
any  of  the  relations  of  the  life  of  the  pupil,  whether  it  be  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  play- 
ground or  elsewhere.  I  am  confident  that  the  process  by  which  we  ascertain  the  truth  in 
science  is  the  same  by  which  we  ascertain  the  truth  in  morals.  Science  says  to  those  who 
love  her:  "Know  the  truth  and  follow  it."    What  can  morals  say  more  ? 

Moral  truth  is  only  one  phase  of  truth.  If  our  teaching  is  such  that  we  inspire  a  love 
of  truth  and  hatred  of  error,  character  will  be  cultivated,  which  is  the  goal  to  be  reached. 

Oliver  S.  Westcott,  principal  of  Robert  A.  Waller  High  School,  Chicago,  111. — 
The  statement  that  example  is  vastly  more  powerful  than  precept  will  never  lose  its  truth 
by  persistent  repetition.  You  lady  teachers  will  have  far  less  trouble  in  convincing  the 
boys  in  your  charge  of  the  harmful  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  human  system  when  the 
principal  will  practice  more  self-denial  and  forsake  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  boys  know 
full  well  that  even  though  the  law  says  smoking  on  the  school  premises  is  strictly  forbidden, 
the  principal  instead  of  limch  takes  his  quiet  smoke  in  the  schoolhouse  basement.  The 
same  difficulty  exists  in  inculcating  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
If  the  boys  see  a  principal  or  male  teacher  stop  at  his  favorite  saloon  daily  on  his  way  to 
school  the  precepts  of  all  the  lady  teachers  in  the  facility  will  be  unavailing. 

The  application  of  the  Golden  Rule,  not  a  mere  rehearsing  of  its  form,  the  words  and 
phrases  of  which  are  already  familiar,  will  go  far  toward  influencing  youth  in  the  direction 
of  morality  and  uprightness. 

The  doctrine  of  meum  and  tuum,  so  well  illustrated  and  elaborated  by  Dr.  Harris 
in  his  description  of  the  growth  of  the  community,  is  also  a  fundamental  element  in  moral 
education.  The  individual  must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  is  but  a  unit  of  a  whole  and 
that  he  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  even  inadvertently  he  may  be  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
of  his  fellow-units.  This  doctrine,  the  Golden  Rule,  and  a  wider  self-denial  constitute 
a  foundation  of  moral  instruction  on  which  a  superstructure  can  more  philosophically  and 
successfully  be  raised  than  upK)n  any  compilation  of  moral  precepts  that  ever  has  been  or 
ever  will  be  devised. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  OF  TWO  YEARS,  1905"  1907 

ELLA  PLAGG  YOUNG,  PRINCIPAL,  CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  two  years  just  ended  present  much  that  is  suggestive  of  the  present 
trend  in  education.  To  report  all  the  material  aright  is  in  the  nature' of  things 
impossible;  for  to  report  accurately  is  to  interpret,  to  judge  the  intent,  and 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  events.    Each  one  who  stands  before  you,  as  the 
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years  go  by,  with  the  report  of  educational  progress  makes  some  misinterpre- 
tations.   Doubtless  I  shall  pass  judgments  in  which  you  will  not  concur,  but 

I  must  give  judgment  on  my  own  behoof. 
So  woriLed  the  predecessor  I  now,  my  turn. 

The  data  for  this  report,  collected  from  many  sources,  separate  into  two 
groups:  one  pertaining  to  people,  the  other  to  movements  in  social  institutions. 

Altho  when  an  individual  plays  a  great  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  it  is  a 
principle  that  is  the  mainspring  of  his  activity,  yet  our  interest  centers  about 
his  personality.  We  ask,  what  was  he  or  she  as  a  man  or  woman  among  men 
and  women  while  doing  the  great  things  ?  It  is  because  of  the  personality  of 
William  Torrey  Harris,  but  recently  the  commissioner  of  education,  that 
we  speak  of  him  as  "our  Doctor  Harris."  Nevertheless,  in  reviewing  the 
conditions  imder  which  he  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  a  public  office,  we  can  have  no  feeling  of  regret.  Dr.  Harris  had  spent  a 
half -century  in  education,  filling  successively  the  positions  of  teacher,  principal, 
assistant  superintendent,  superintendent,  lecturer  in  philosophy,  commissioner 
of  education.  In  all  of  these  positions  he  was  distinguished,  for  the  reason 
that  in  addition  to  meeting  the  demands  of  an  executive  office,  he  never  failed 
to  follow  his  chosen  vocation.  He  has  always  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
a  teacher.  No  other  man  has  encouraged  so  many  men  and  women  to  resume 
the  student  life  and  take  up  the  study  of  psychology  and  philosophy  whUe 
pursuing  their  daily  round  of  duties.  This  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
teaching  body  of  this  country  has  been  due  to  several  causes.  In  the  fifties 
and  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  universities  in  this  country  were 
doing  little  suggestive,  original  thinking.  They  had  no  such  brilliant  independ- 
ent thinkers  as  are  some  of  the  professors  in  psychology  and  philosophy  in  the 
American  colleges  and  universities  of  today.  The  people's  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Emerson,  with  his  transcendentalism,  ennobled  the  thinking  of  those 
who  were  just  beginning  to  ponder  on  the  questions  of  life;  but  transcenden- 
talism was  not  a  definite  philosophy.  It  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  mature 
minds  ready  for  a  discussion  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  nature  and  of 
life.  William  T.  Harris,  a  superintendent  of  schools,  entering  in  the  early 
sixties  a  practically  clear  field,  introduced  that  fraction  of  the  reading  public 
to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  and  Kant.  Neither  the  clear  field  nor  the  knowl- 
edge of  German  philosophy,  however,  would  ak)ne  have  sufficed  to  arouse 
the  teaching  body  of  this  country  to  an  interest  in  philosophy.  Superintendent 
Harris  had  the  qualifications  necessary  to  make  conditions  effective:  an 
abidmg  interest  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  advancement  of 
himianity;  alertness  in  detecting  indications  that  a  mind  is  striving  to  reach 
higher  and  broader  levels  of  thought.  While  attending  closely  to  the  duties 
of  a  public  office.  Dr.  Harris  has  never  been  so  much  absorbed  in  them  as  to 
miss  any  opportunity  to  correspond  or  converse  with  anyone  who  directly  or 
indirectly  reveals  an  interest  in  the  larger  and  deeper  afiPairs  of  life.  One's 
social  station  in  life  does  not  concern  him.    Mr.  Brockmeyer  was  at  the 
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forge  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in  St.  Louis  whfen  the  Harris-Brockmeyer  friend- 
ship in  philosophy  began. 

At  about  the  date  of  the  forming  of  this  friendship,  Dr.  Harris  began  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  day  he  has  never  ceased  publishing  in  philosophy  and  education; 
and  his  many  friends  are  now  looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  use  that 
he  will  make  of  the  happy  leisiu'e  brought  by  his  retirement. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  as  an  author,  a  teacher,  and  an  inspirer  of  men  and 
women  that  Dr.  Harris  has  been  active  in  the  educational  world.  Forty 
years  ago,  in  the  famous  reports  issued  by  him  as  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  St.  Louis,  objections  were  foreseen  to  the  organization  of  elementary 
and  high  schools  on  the  plan  of  annual  graduations,  and  the  method  of  semi- 
annual promotions  was  introduced  into  the  St.  Louis  schools.  It  is  a  sad 
reflection  on  the  slowness  with  which  the  mind  pedagogic  grasps  social  con- 
ditions that  one  finds  today  the  majority  of  superintendents  and  principals 
still  clinging  to  the  annual  plan  of  promotion.  An  organization  of  schools 
which  this  philosophic  mind  saw  should  be  made  seems  to  minds  of  less 
breadth  a  troublesome  matter  of  detail,  which,  by  rules  and  regulations,  can 
be  forced  for  a  time  into  the  background.  The  result  has  been,  of  course, 
that  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  children  who  have  been  absent  a  month 
or  two  months,  or  who  have  not  been  quite  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  year's 
work,  becomes  apparent  thru  the  large  number  of  withdrawals  from  the 
schools — ^withdrawals  made  because  the  obligation  to  repeat  a  year's  work  is 
felt  to  be  a  waste  of  a  large  part  of  the  year.  This  is  far  from  being  the  only 
question  in  the  organization  of  the  school  system  discussed  in  these  reports 
before  it  had  surged  into  the  public  consciousness.  No  others,  however,  can 
be  considered,  or  even  mentioned  specifically  here. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Education,  we  find  the  colossal  work  of  seventeen  years 
permanently  recorded  in  the  annual  reports  that  have  been  prepared  under 
Dr.  Harris'  direction  as  commissioner.  They  consider  the  educational  con- 
ditions thruout  the  world;  they  recognize  every  form  of  institution  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  education  of  men.  These  reports  have  also  presented  from  time  to 
time  groups  of  essays  which  made  plain  the  fundamentals  in  the  great  educa- 
tional movements  that  have  today  become  assured  accomplishments.  Na 
other  man  has  had  Dr.  Harris'  opportunity  to  make  such  continuous  additions 
to  the  theory  of  education  and  to  the  practical  situation  in  a  great  system  of 
city  schools  and  in  the  country  at  large;  he  made  those  opportunities. 

The  history  of  the  severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Education  must  be  briefly  told.  In  May,  1906,  Dr.  Harris  received  the 
following  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foimdation: 

Caknegie  Foundation  por  the  Advancement  op  Education,  MAy  26, 1906. 
William  T.  Harris,  1360  Fairmont  Street,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  to  your  address  a  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  granting  of  retiring  allowances,  together  with  a  copy 
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of  the  act  of  the  incorporation.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation  deares  in 
its  first  step  to  show  that  such  grants  as  it  may  make  are  in  recognition  of  honorable  ser- 
vice, and  not  acts  of  charity.  It  has  seemed  to  them  that  they  could  best  serve  this 
purpose  by  tendering  to  a  few  men  who  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  education  places 
at  the  head  ol  what  they  wish  to  make  a  roll  of  honor.  There  is  naturally  no  other  name 
connected  with  American  education  which  is  so  identified  with  its  progress  for  the  last 
thirty  years  as  yours.  We  should  like  in  the  best  way  possible  to  show  our  appreciation 
for  what  you  have  done  for  education  and  philosophy. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  therefore,  we  should  be  glad  to  confer  on  you  as  the  first 
man  to  whom  such  recognition  for  meritorious  service  is  given  an  annual  income  of  $3,000, 
of  which,  under  the  rules,  one-half  would  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Harris,  should  she  survive  you. 
I  beg  that  you  will  inform  me  of  your  wishes  in  this  matter.  In  communicating  to  you 
this  wish  of  the  executive  committee  I  am  commissioned  to  express  at  the  same  time 
their  hope  that  you  may  accept  this  action  as  indicative  of  the  highest  appreciation  and 
esteem  which  they  can  express. 

I  may  add  that  this  action  is  taken  in  virtue  of  the  following  rule,  adopted  by  the 

trustees  April  9,  but  not  included  in  the  published  rules: 

Meritorious  service. — Retiring  allowances  may  be  conferred  for  meritorious  services 
on  teachers  who  have  served  not  less  than  twenty  years  as  professors,  who  have  rendered 
unusual  or  extraordinary  service  to  education,  or  who  have  in  other  posts  served  educar 
tion  in  a  conspicuous  or  unusual  manner.    Each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)    Henry  S.  Pxitchett. 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Harris  replied,  accepting  the  honor  conferred  upon 

him,  and  the  following  month  he  received  a  cordial  letter  from  Hon.  £.  A. 

Hitchcock,  secretary  of  the  interior,  expressing  regret  at  his  resignation  and 

high  appreciation  of  his  services.    The  incident  was  closed  by  the  following 

letter  from  the  President: 

The  Whtte  House,  Washington,  June  19,  1906. 
My  dear  Dk.  Hassis:  In  accepting  your  resignation  as  commissi6ner  of  education 
it  is  due  to  you  to  express  not  merely  my  regret  at  your  feeling  obliged  to  leave  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  but  my  keen  realization  of  the  gain  that  has  come  to  the  United 
States  from  your  presence  in  Washington  and  from  your  identification  with  the  cause  of 
education.  I  think  it  is  a  safe  thing  to  say  that  all  the  people  of  our  country  who  are 
most  alive  to  the  need  of  a  real  and  thorough  system  of  education  have  felt  a  peculiar 
pride  and  confidence  in  you. 

With  hearty  good  wishes. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Haskis,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  present  commissioner  of  education,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  needs 
no  suspended  judgment  as  to  his  fitness  to  command  the  situation.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  one  of  the  leading  normal 
schools  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  oldest  state  normal  school  west  of  New 
York.  This  course  he  supplemented  with  study  in  one  of  the  best  of  the 
state  universities,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in  German  universities, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  HaUe- Wittenberg,  He 
has  filled  the  chair  of  education,  first  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  then  in 
the  University  of  California.    The  familiarity  given  by  this  experience  with 
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the  aims  of  both  the  nonnal  school  and  the  departments  of  education  in  the 
universities  has  produced  in  both  quarters  a  sense  of  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ments. The  normal  schools  believe  that  in  questions  of  difference  in  educa- 
tional standards  of  normal  school  and  university — affecting  such  matters  as 
the  preparation  of  new  members  and  the  offering  of  advancement  to  old  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  corps — the  quality  of  their  work  will  not  be  imdervalued. 
The  university  professors  of  education  know  that  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with 
their  desire  to  introduce  laboratory  methods  into  their  schools  of  education. 
Finally,  in  the  schools  of  the  coimtry,  whatever  their  kind,  there  is  a  universal 
sense  of  reliance  upon  his  profound  and  abiding  interest — ^to  quote  his  own 
words — "in  the  development  of  a  sound  theory  of  education  in  connection 
with  a  soimd  theory  of  the  modem  state." 

Turning  now  to  educational  conditions.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  thing 
that  seemed  to  impress  us  most  about  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  was 
their  wonderful  growth  in  size.  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  institution 
to  the  individual  may  not  have  been  unrecognized,  but  there  was  little  or  no 
stress  laid  upon  it.  Today  it  is  this  to  which  everybody  is  keenly  alive:  the  ' 
right  of  the  individual  to  demand  that  the  process  of  his  education  shall  . 
minister  to  his  fullest  development. 

The  lines  along  which  this  problem  has  been  directly  attacked  by  the 
colleges  are,  roughly  speaking,  two.  In  the  reports  issued  since  1905  from 
the  older  colleges,  the  experiments  center  about  the  relation  of  student  and 
faculty  adviser;  those  from  the  coeducational  institutions  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  West  add  to  this  the  development  of  the  functions  of  men  and 
women  deans,  it  being  a  clearly-deffned  idea  in  this  section  that  the  deans 
shall  hold  a  close  personal  relation  to  the  student,  altho  the  intellectual  element 
is  not  necessarily  included  in  that  relation.  The  term  and  the  office  of  student 
adviser  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  long  established  in  eastern  colleges.  At 
Harvard  and  elsewhere  members  of  the  faculty  have  been  regularly  appointed 
to  exercise  personal  supervision  and  influence  over  the  students  in  regard  to  their 
social  and  moral  needs.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  the  question  at  present 
is  the  shift  in  the  view-point  from  which  this  relation  is  regarded.  The  change 
is  best  illustrated  by  the  Princeton  experiment,  known  there  as  the  precep- 
torial system,  in  which  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  fact  that  while  we  send  our 
young  people  to  college  that  they  may  acquire  a  larger  view  of  life,  our  more 
immediate  intention  is  that  they  shall  acquire  scholarship  which  shall  be  an 
organic  part  of  that  life.  In  the  words  of  President  Wilson,  the  object  is  to 
get  the  college  instruction  into  the  lives  of  the  undergraduates.  In  each 
department  of  study  each  undergraduate  who  chooses  the  department  is 
assigned  to  a  preceptor,  to  whom  he  reports  and  with  whom  he  confers  upon 
all  of  his  readings  in  his  courses.  To  inaugurate  this  system  Princeton  added 
over  fifty  to  its  instructional  corps.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  test  have 
been  summed  up  as  follows:  it  has  produced  more  and  better  work;  it  has 
systematized  and  vitalized  study;  it  has  begun  to  make  reading  men,  and  it 
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has  brought  teachers  and  pupils  into  intimate  relations  of  mutual  interest 
and  confidence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1905,  the  University  of  Chicago  inaugurated  a  plan  which, 
devised  early,  had  been  held  in  abeyance  since  the  founding  of  the  new  uni- 
versity. Princeton's  plan  involves  a  program  which  is  fundamentaUy  educa- 
tional; Chicago  attempted  a  larger  reach,  which  should  include  the  student's 
social  life  as  well.  The  educational  element  of  such  a  system  is,  however, 
expensive,  and  Chicago,  thru  lack  of  the  necessary  funds,  "broke  down" — 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  faculty — ^in  putting  into  effect  this  side  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  fact  invites  the  remark  that  the  lack  of  appreciation  in  America 
of  the  need  of  a  greater  outlay  of  money  in  advancing  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  side  of  education  is  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness  extending  over  the 
country  concerning  the  results  of  our  educational  system.  In  connection  with 
normal  colleges,  high  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  both  the  town  and  the 
neighborhood  can  see  much  more  readily  the  necessity  for  a  fine  school  build-  • 
ing  than  for  a  fine  school.  The  school  building  should  be  planned  along 
artistic  and  sanitary  lines,  but  the  ornate  should  have  no  place  in  it;  the 
school  should  be  planned  along  lines  that  will  deepen  and  enrich  the  powers 
of  the  children  and  students,  but  crowded  classes  and  overworked  teachers 
should  not  be  found  in  it.  It  is  not  alone  in  Princeton  and  the  great  univer- 
sities that  money  must  be  expended  freely  in  order  that  students  shall  receive 
that  individual  help  and  guidance  which  they  need  in  pursuing  their  studies. 
Money  is  quite  as  essential  in  the  lower  schools,  in  which,  by  a  strange  twist 
in  the  conception  of  educational  life,  the  ideal  seems  to  •be  the  evolution  of 
means  by  which  the  young  can  be  trained  in  the  largest  possible  masses.  , 
Popular  education,  like  university  education,  is  expensive.  If  we  are  to  have 
either  or  both,  let  us  insist  upon  an  education  that  educates. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  expense,  the  attention  is  perforce  directed 
to  the  subject  of  the  recent  enormous  gifts  of  money  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Though  probably  not  so  intended,  these  gifts  are  performing  the  part  of  a 
mental  ferment,  out  of  which  one  truth,  at  least,  emerges,  namely,  that  these 
gifts,  particularly  with  such  conditions  as  that  leaving  the  direction  of  the 
expenditure  almost  wholly  to  the  giver,  are  a  menace,  because  the  giving 
seems  much  like  a  controlling  of  public  opinion  thru  bribery  of  judgment  and, 
ultimately,  thru  education. 

That  interest  in  England  is  concentrating  on  popular  education  and  the 
practical  means  of  obtaining  it  tho  the  expression  of  this  interest  takes  form 
other  than  ours,  is  shown  by  a  report  on  educational  conditions  in  that  country 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  prepared  by  Anna  Tolman 
•  Smith.  The  great  event  in  education  during  the  year  1906  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  RirteHBill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Reduced  to  its  briefest 
terms,  this  was  a  bill  to  establish  popular  control  of  schools  supported  by 
public  funds,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  final  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  192  in  a  total  vote  of  546.    Notwithstanding  this  overwhelm- 
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ing  expression  of  the  will  of  the  lower  house,  the  bill  was  sacrificed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  wrecking  amendments  of  the  upper  house  were 
rejected  in  toto  by  the  Commons  when  the  bill  was  reported  back  for  their 
action.  The  new  year  saw  the  enactment  of  only  a  single  measure  that  had 
been  embodied  in  the  bill — a  brief  measure  which  came  into  operation 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  1906.  It  gave  to  local  education 
authorities,  for  the  first  time,  legal  power  to  supply  or  to  assist  in  the  supply 
of  meals  for  children  attending  public  elementary  schools.  One  cannot  be 
quite  sure  whether  this  measure  was  due  to  a  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  a  soimd  mind  in  a  sound  body  or  to  a  determination  to  come  to  something 
upon  which  all  could  agree — ^the  necessity  of  something  to  eat.  Nevertheless, 
the  bill,  with  other  measures  not  acted  upon,  shows  very  plainly  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  care  and  training  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  establishment  at  Harvard  and  Yale  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  on  even  terms  with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  illustrates  both  the  dif- 
ference in  pomt  of  view  that  has  obtained  in  the  past  between  the  East  on  the 
one  hand,  the  Middle  West  and  the  West  on  the  other,  and  the  progress  we 
are  now  making  towards  merging  that  difference  in  a  single  standpoint.  For 
many  years  in  the  West  the  requirements  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy  degrees  have  been  on  even  terms  with  those  of  the  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  the  newer  section  naturally  responding  more  readily  to  the  demands 
of  a  practical  situation.  Experience  has  convinced  the  eastern  colleges  that 
there  is  a  discipline  to  be  obtained  thru  the  union  of  scientific  and  cultural 
studies  which  is  equal  in  value  to  that  which  is  obtained  thru  the  cultural 
studies  only.  On  every  hand  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  approach,  from 
these  two  different  points  of  view,  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  all  its  departments  science  is  differentiating  the  pure  and  the  applied 
into  simply  the  general  principle  and  the  application  of  that  principle.  Biology, 
for  instance,  no  sooner  gets  at  the  question  of  life  than  it  develops  along  the  lines 
of  sanitary  science  and  public  health.  Commercial  geography  is  one  of  the 
subjects  especially  influenced  by  this  new  point  of  view,  tho  not  in  this  country 
with  such  comprehensiveness  as  in  Germany,  where,  as  the  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  prepared  by  Mr.  Barrows  shows,  the  German  universities- 
have  been  keeping  practical  ends  before  them  more  and  more,  and  have  even  • 
come  to  the  aid  of  commerce  by  adding  to  the  ancient  regular  courses 
leading  to  degrees,  special  courses  in  oriental  and  modem  languages,  history, 
and  economics,  with  a  view  to  preparing  special  students  for  commercial 
careers  in  South  America,  China,  Japan,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Ger- 
man science,  too,  is  being  invoked  to  help  carry  out  Germany's  commercial 
manoeuvres,  with  the  same  patient,  careful  preparation  of  men  trained  for 
stepping  into  positions  in  distant  lands  with  whose  language,  history,  and 
commercial  customs  they  have  become  familiar  beforehand.    This  departure 
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in  higher  education,  taken  in  conjuifction  with  the  establishment  of  technical 
universities  and  higher  commercial  training,  is  the  most  significant  feature  of 
German  education  in  recent  years.  It  shows  that  the  ablest  educational 
guides  have  taken  part  in  the  enormous  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  requirement  of  the  colleges  of  a  higher  standard  of  preparation  for 
scientific  study  is  making  for  the  same  result — the  interdependence  of  the 
scientific  and  the  cultural  subjects.  In  Yale,  while  the  college  degree  is 
desired  in  preparation  for  the  medical  schools,  it  is  not  required;  but  emphasis 
is  cast  on  proficiency  in  lines  "suited  to  subsequent  medical  study."  From 
a  medical  school  in  one  of  the  largest  universities  comes  the  statement  that  ^ 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  significance  and  importance  in  medical 
education  because  of  the  decision  of  nearly  fifty  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  their  requirements  for  admission  to  include  at  least 
one  year  of  college  work,  especially  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  prerequisite,  the  completion  of  a  four  years'  high- 
school  course.  Moreover,  some  of  the  medical  examining  boards,  whose  power 
in  these  matters  is  supreme,  have  announced  their  intention  to  refuse  recogni- 
tion to  medical  schools  which  do  not  exact  this  requirement.  As  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  medical  schools,  laboratory,  practical,  and 
clinical  courses  are  more  and  more  replacing  the  purely  didactic  methods 
formerly  in  vogue.  This  necessitates  the  subdivision  of  the  classes  into 
smaller  and  smaller  groups,  and  finally,  the  fundamental  branches  have  in  all 
the  better  medical  colleges  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  instructors  who  devote 
their  whole  time  and  energy  to  instruction  and  research,  each  in  his  chosen 
line,  and  soon  a  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  the  clinical  branches  must 
be  placed  on  a  similar  footing.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  last  two  years. 

In  some  states,  the  relation  between  the  state  and  the  medical  department 
of  the  state  universities  is  close.  In  Colorado,  a  state  hygienic  laboratory  has 
been  recently  established  in  the  medical  school  of  the  university. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  conditions  those  now  existing  in 
France.  The  deepest  problems  engaging  the  attention  of  French  statesmen 
and  educators  at  the  present  time  relate  to  higher  education.  The  extreme 
specialization  that  has  characterized  the  imiversities  and  the  higher  schools 
of  France  has  been  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  that  philosophic  spirit  which  is 
essential  to  the  best  results  of  research  and  extended  study  in  any  direction. 
The  same  specialization  has  resulted  also  in  separating  certain  branches  of 
study  from  the  professional  training  to  which  they  are  most  intimately  related. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  respect  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  An 
effort  was  made  several  years  ago  to  increase  the  scientific  training  of  students 
intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine,  by  obliging  them  to  spend  a  year, 
after  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree,  in  special  work  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  science;    but  this  experiment  has  not  proved  adequate  to  the 
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demands  of  the  time,  £^d  it  is  generally  recognized  that  medical  students  in 
France  have  neither  the  attainments  nor  the  equipment  for  study  which  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  their  compeers  in  Germany.  At  this  moment, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  chief  problem  in  respect  to  higher  education  in  France 
is  that  of  the  reorganization  and  strengthening  of  medical  faculties,  and  this 
effort  is  related  also  to  the  more  general  effort  for  co-ordinating  isolated  insti- 
tutions and  diffusing  thruout  the  domain  of  higher  education  the  spirit  of 
philosophic  unity.  It  may  be  added  that  French  educators  appear  to  be 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  studies  that  make  for  culture 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  our  country. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  all  departments  of  America  is  coming  to.be 
affected  by  the  larger  and  clearer  vision  which  science  has  developed.  One 
of  the  most  hopeful  changes  in  method  that  is  found  anywhere  is  embodied  in 
the  report  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  work 
in  ms^thematics  has  been  entirely  remodeled.  Instead  of  taking  up  algebra, 
analytic  geometry,  differential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  differential  equa- 
tions, in  successive  courses,  they  now  give  one  continuous  course  in  general 
mathematics,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  the  various  topics  above 
mentioned  being  introduced  and  developed  at  whatever  points  are  most 
natural  and  whenever  a  particular  principle  is  needed  for  farther  progress. 
In  this  way  time  is  saved,  repetition  of  ideas  avoided,  and  the  student  acquires 
a  useful  command  of  mathematics  as  a  tool  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  course. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  case  of  mathematics  is  one  applicable  not  to 
mathematics  alone,  but  to  all  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  reports 
will  show  in  every  department  the  working  of  the  scientific  spirit. 

From  different  parts  of  the  country,  New  York  and  Illinois,  come  reports  , 
of  state  action  empowering  the  State  Normal  College  of  Albany  and  four  of  ' 
the  state  normal  colleges  in  Illinois  to  confer  degrees.  This  action  will  influence 
largely  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools;  and  tho  compli- 
cations will  necessarily  arise  between  the  state  university  and  the  state  normal 
college,  it  indicates  an  advance  in  the  estimation  in  which  preparation  in  the 
normal  college  is  held  by  the  commissioner  of  New  York  and  the  state  super- 
intendent of  Illinois.  In  some  quarters  the  prophecy  is  made  that  the  granting 
of  degrees  and  the  fitting  of  teachers  for  either  secondary  or  elementary  work 
will  increase  the  percentage  of  men  students  in  the  normal  colleges  of  the  city 
and  state.  A  larger  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  would  be  that  which  sees  a 
strong,  better-equipped,  and  better-paid  teaching  body  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Very  generally  the  courses  in  normal  schools  are  taking 
on  more  and  more  the  fimdamental  characteristics  of  good  college  courses, 
instead  of  continuing  the  cast-iron  system  which  prepared  all  teachers  on  the 
same  narrow  basis.  The  normal  school,  state  and  city,  now  has  required 
and  elective  courses.  If  the  subjects  of  manual  training,  construction  work, 
nature-study,  and  school  gardening  are  ever  organized  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  which  we  lay  upon  them  in  educational  theory,  this  organizing 
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will  be  done  by  the  normal  school.  The  evolution  of  the  method  of  the  arts 
will  come  not  only  thru  the  intelligent  effort  of  normal-school  instructors, 
but  also  thru  specialization  by  normal-school  students  in  those  subjects. 
Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  life-giving-  influence  of  recogniz- 
ing and  developing  the  talents  of  the  future  teacher. 

The  practice  work  in  the  normal  schools  shows  a  tendency  to  take  on  a 
less  evanescent  character.  Students  are  teaching  the  same  children  a  longer 
time  instead  of  teaching  many  groups  of  children  for  a  short  time  each.  Under 
this  system  they  learn  that  it  is  not  method  alone  that  makes  a  teacher;  they 
wrestle  individually  with  the  problem  of  "the  child  and  the  curriculum."  In 
nUnois  a  remarkable  decision,  made  in  1906  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  has  construed  the  elementary  practice  school  as  outside  the  limits  of 
the  law  governing  appropriations  for  elementary  schools.  The  chief  point 
on  which  the  decision  rests  is  to  the  effect  that  normal  students  are  learning 
the  science  of  pedagogy  when  they  are  teaching  in  the  practice  school,  and, 
therefore,  since  pedagogy  is  not  enumerated  among  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools,  the  payment  of  critic  teachers  from  the  elementary- 
school  fund  is  in  violation  of  the  state  constitution.  At  first  it  seemed  to  the 
friends  of  the  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  that  a  death-blow 
had  been  given  to  the  practice  school.  The  University  immediately  took  steps 
to  make  the  practice  school  one  of  its  departments,  and  invited  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  the  public  school  of  the  town  to  send  them  to  the  practice 
school.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  practice  school  that  the  parents  of  two-thirds 
of  the  children  in  the  town  elected  to  send  their  children  there. 

Indiana  has  taken  a  step  which  Superintendent  Cotton  says  is  the  greatest 
step  forward  ever  made  in  the  school  affairs  of  that  State,  by  passing  a  bill 
'which  invests  the  state  board  of  education  with  power  to  make  teaching  in 
/Indiana  a  profession.  This  act  makes  the  board  a  state  teachers'  training 
board  and  authorizes  it  to  arrange  for  a  regular  system  of  normal  school 
instruction  thruout  the  state.  This  it  is  to  do  by  determining  conditions 
under  which  certain  schools  in  this  state  may  be  "accredited"  in  the  system. 
It  provides  that  the  work  done  in  these  accredited  schools  shall  be  recognized 
by  the  state  normal  school;  that  these  accredited  schools  may  establish  two- 
year  courses  open  to  high-school  graduates,  the  completion  of  which  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  the  license  and  will  entitle  them  to  teach  in  the  district 
schools  and  in  the  grammar  schools  in  small  towns  for  three  years  without 
examination.  It  is  believed  that  the  premium  of  teaching  without  license 
will  appeal  to  many  well-prepared  young  people  who  will  be  glad  to  teach  in 
these  schools  while  working  their  way  thru  the  normal  schools  and  colleges 
by  attending  the  spring  and  summer  terms.  If  so,  this  featiure  of  the  law  will 
provide  trained  teachers  for  many  of  the  district  and  small  town  schools,  the 
schools  that  suffer  most  from  lack  of  trained  teachers.  All  the  colleges  and 
normal  schools  in  the  state,  both  state  and  private,  may  be  authorized  to 
maintain  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
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The  tendency  towards  consolidation  of  country  schools  has  extended 
beyond  its  original  limits.  This  consolidation  not  merely  provides  a  better 
class  of  teachers  but  is  resulting  also  in  the  erection  of  buildings  with  improved 
means  of  heating,  and  with  better  sanitary  conditions  than  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  country  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decision  with  which  inde-: 
pendent  men  have  met  the  obstinacy  of  legislators  in  refusing  to  permit  the 
transportation  of  children  in  these  consolidated  districts.  Superintendent 
Blair  of  Illinois  says  that  tho  the  legislature  has  repeatedly  refused  to  enact  a 
law  legalizing  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  use  of  wagons  for  this  purpose, 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Bayliss,  gave  a  ruling  that  the  law  allowing  boards  of 
directors  to  spend  money  to  cover  any  "necessary  expenses"  would  cover 
this  need.  If  the  people  of  certain  districts  vote  to  consolidate  their  districts, 
and  such  consolidation  places  the  school  at  such  a  point  that  certain  children 
of  the  district  cannot  walk  to  school,  then  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  direc- 
tors of  the  consolidated  district  to  furnish  transportation  for  these  pupils. 
The  use  of  these  wagons  in  the  John  Sweeney  consolidated  district,  he  adds, 
will  probably  be  contested  in  the  courts,  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  the  country  school  administration  of  Illinois.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  more 
thoro  supervision  of  the  country  schools  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  appointed  an  assistant  who  gives  all  his  time  to  counseling  the  county 
superintendents,  visiting  country  schools,  and  assisting  in  every  way  possible 
in  their  management. 

That  the  modem  rural  school  building  contains  a  manual-training  room  is 
one  more  testimony  to  the  barrenness  of  our  ideals  of  manual  training  at  the 
time  of  its  introduction  into  high  and  elementary  schools.  One  of  the  standard 
arguments  then  was  that  the  city  boy  needs  an  outlet  for  his  activities,  which 
the  city  does  not  furnish.  The  opportunities  of  the  country  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  city  boy  were  shown  to  be  many.  Almost  every  head  of  a 
normal  school  who  has  written  about  the  progress  of  that  school  within  the 
past  two  years  has  mentioned  either  manual  training,  or  school  gardening,  or 
both,  as  subjects  in  whose  instruction  there  has  been  a  marked  degree  of 
progress.  Here  we  find  the  argument  based  not  upon  the  need  of  opportunity 
for  manual  activity,  but  upon  the  need  for  a  development  of  appreciation  of 
simplicity  in  design  and  harmony  in  color.  The  teacher  of  manual  training 
longs  to  reach  the  home,  or  the  farm,  or  the  village  far  distant  from  the  influ- 
ence of  art — an  influence  which  extends  over  a  small  proportion  only  of  the 
homes  in  the  city.  To  refine  the  taste  of  the  children  thru  their  efforts  to  make  . 
that  which  is  useful  or  to  beautify  the  inmiediate  vicinity  of  the  home  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  is  one  of  the  definite  objects  of  manual  training  and  school 
gardening  in  normal  schools.  Some  think  that  the  aesthetic  element  may 
relieve  the  crudity  and  monotony  of  the  farm  life  which  has  had  so  depressing 
an  effect  on  the  farmer's  wife,  and  that  in  this  way  the  school  will  reduce  the 
percentage  of  insanity  but  recently  so  alarming  in  the  farming  section  of  the  • 
country.    Another  object  is  to  open  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  an 
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interest  in  the  quality  of  foods  and  fibers  which  may  become  the  productive 
crops  of  the  farm.  The  normal  school  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  preparing 
teachers  who  will  carry  to  the  rural  schools  knowledge  and  love  of  that  which 
will  give  play  in  the  children  to  emotional  expression — the  fundamental  in 
?Lppreciation  of  the  beautiful. 

In  the  School  Review  for  April,  1906,  there  is  an  analysis  of  ten 
years'  influence  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  this  report  and  that  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  were  com- 
manding the  attention  of  all  interested  in  education.  And  now  the  questions 
are  raised :  How  fully  has  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  been  followed  ? 
Do  we  accept  it  sufl&ciently  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor 
necessitated  by  the  preparation  of  such  a  report  ?  The  replies  run  as  follows: 
In  regard  to  Latin,  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  seems  to  have  had 
weight;  in  regard  to  English,  not;  in  regard  to  modem  languages,  the  trend 
is  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation;  in  regard  to  mathematics,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  Committee's  recommendation  had  carried  weight,  tho  the  great 
increase  in  solid  geometry  in  the  fourth  year  was  not  suggested  in  the  report; 
in  regard  to  ph)rsics  and  chemistry,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  minority  report  of 
Professor  Waggener  was  more  nearly  prophetic  than  was  the  general  report; 
in  regard  to  botany  and  zoology,  there  was  slight  compliance  with  the  recom- 
mendations, and  the  course  in  physiology  is  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee;  in  regard  to  history,  the  schools  are  not  yet  ready  for  the 
intensive  study  urged  by  the  Committee;  in  regard  to  geography,  there  is  a 
material  lessening  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  any  work  whatsoever  in 
the  subjects  covered  by  the  recommendation  of  this  sub-committee.  Professor 
Dexter  concludes  his  study  by  saying  that  the  report  seems  not  to  have  influ- 
enced directly  to  a  marked  degree  the  curriculum  of  the  public  high  school; 
that  more  of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Committees  have  been 
actually  violated  by  the  trend  of  high-school  organization,  or  have  proved 
inert,  than  have  been  followed;  that  we  teachers  as  a  class  are  not  apt  at 
taking  advice — even  good  advice. 

There  is  an  element  in  the  high-school  situation  not  mentioned  by  Professor 
Dexter  which  has  tended,  if  not  to  sidetrack  many  reconunendations  of  the 
Committee,  at  least  to  obscure  them.  I  refer  to  vocational  training,  which, 
while  not  recognized  in  the  curriculmn  of  the  old  high  school,  has  been  more 
disturbing  there  than  in  the  manual-training  and  conmiercial  high  schools. 
At  about  the  time  of  the  reports  by  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  of  Fifteen,  the 
public  mind  had  become  clarified  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  preparation 
in  the  high  schools  for  productive  work  that  should  enable  the  graduate  to 
become  immediately  self  supporting,  or  that  should  fit  him  for  work  of  a  high 
grade  in  technology  or  the  arts.  The  academic  idea  was  beginning  to  lose 
command  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  high  school.  The  manual  training  and 
technical  courses  for  high  school  boys  are  generally  given  in  schools  set  apart 
for  public  manual  training,  or  in  preparatory  schools  for  institutes  of  tech- 
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nology.  The  ideal  plan  is  exemplified  in  the  construction  and  organization 
of  the  Yeatman  High  School  in  St  Louis.  The  cores  about  which  the  work 
in  that  school  centers  are  manual  training  for  the  boys  and  various  forms  of 
the  industrial  arts  for  the  girls.  The  cultural  work  is  done  under  the  same 
roof.  That  a  woman,  to  be  educated,  must  know  something  of  the  humani- 
ties is  generally  admitted;  and  so  we  find  that  any  tendency  to  break  away 
from  this  recognition  of  the  needed  influence  of  cultural  subjects  in  a  woman's 
intellectual  development  arouses  protest,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Girls'  Technical 
High  School  in  New  York.  In  the  last  report  of  educational  progress  pre- 
sented before  this  body,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  school  had  been  established  outside  of  the  general  educational  trend, 
which  is  to  make  a  common  ground  on  which  courses  in  practical  and  in 
cultural  subjects  shall  rest.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  learn  from  Prin- 
cipal McAndrew  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York  that 
since  Mr.  Rogers  wrote  that  report  the  board  of  education  has  brought  the 
school  into  line  with  this  general  principle.  The  Girls'  Technical  High  j 
School  has  been  reorganized  as  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  with  /.  »>* 
full  college  preparatory  courses  as  well  as  all  the  technical  courses;  and 
the  same  tendency  to  combine  has  reached  the  technical  schools  on  private 
foundations.  The  result  has  been  that  hundreds  of  girls  in  the  academic 
department  have  taken  up  hand-work,  hundreds  in  the  technical  department, 
the  academic.  The  superintendent's  last  report  disproved  the  argument  that 
work  of  this  kind  can  be  better  done  if  apart  and  specialized;  it  showed  that 
a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  graduating  class  of  this  school  passed  the  academic 
examination  than  in  the  two  purely  academic  high  schools  for  girls  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx.  Economy  of  funds,  it  is  said,  also  results  from  combi- 
nation. In  short,  from  every  standpoint  there  is  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
expressed  by  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  that  the  board  acted  wisely  in 
keeping  the  academic  and  the  technical  courses  in  one  institution. 

New  York  City  has  seemed  to  grasp  the  problem  of  technical  training  for 
girls  as  well  as  that  for  boys.  There  are  the  two  lines  of  work,  technical  and 
academic,  in  eleven  high  schools  for  girls  in  that  city,  while  Chicago,  the  city 
next  in  size,  has  just  begun  to  attempt  a  limited  line  of  technical  high-school 
work  for  them.  If  the  next  report  of  progress  can  show  a  broader  grasp  of 
this  question  in  our  large  cities,  it  is  probable  that  the  city  normal  school  will 
number  in  its  clientele  fewer  whose  gifts  should  turn  them  into  other  lines  of 
service  than  that  of  teaching. 

The  same  condition  of  unrest  and  experiment  in  secondary  schools  is  to 
be  noted  in  the  reports  o|  France  and  England.  In  England  the  development 
of  secondary  education  is  called  the  most  important  educational  question  of 
the  present  day,  the  pivot  of  the  whole  situation,  since  it  affects  the  efficiency, 
intelligence,  and  well-being  of  the  nation — yet  its  present  condition  is  de- 
scribed as  chaotic.  This  statement,  made  last  December,  remains  true  today; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  great  progress  has  been  made,  especially  by  local 
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authorities,  in  ascertaining  the  exact  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the 
areas  under  their  control.  The  most  important  outcome  of  these  efforts  is  a 
series  of  reports  by  Dr.  Sadler,  who  has  been  engaged  by  the  authorities  of 
several  cities  and  towns  of  England  to  investigate  this  subject  and  advise 
them  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  urgent  demands  for  adequate  pro- 
vision of  secondary  schools  in  their  respective  areas.  The  services  of  Dr. 
Sadler  were  first  secured  by  the  education  committee  of  Sheffield,  from  which 
city  he  proceeded  under  a  similar  engagement  to  Liverpool.  His  reports  of 
the  conditions  in  these  two  cities  were  reviewed  with  copious  extracts  in  the 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  for  1904,  Volimie  I,  pages  840-57. 
The  same  report  contains  a  summary  of  a  similar  investigation  made  in  London 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.  These  summaries  set  forth  conditions  which  are 
common  thruout  England,  as  is  indicated  by  later  reports  by  Dr.  Sadler.  The 
efforts  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  Dr. 
Sadler  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  progress, 
in  respect  to  public  education,  offered  by  England  at  the  present  time.  They 
bear  out  the  declaration  of  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  Acland,  that  "municipalities  are 
the  only  powers  competent  to  deal  with  this  problem."  What  is  wanted,  he 
says,  is  municipal  day  schools  in  counties  and  towns  everywhere  within  reach 
of  the  people.  The  movement  for  increasing  the  provision  for  secondary 
education  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  general  development  of  democratic  ideas  in 
England. 

Should  anyone  ask  where  the  unification  of  the  schools  of  this  country  is 
effected,  the  Bureau  of  Education  having  no  authority  and  membership  in  the 
National  Educational  Association  being  voluntary,  the  answer  could  be  found 
in  letters  received  from  superintendents  of  city-school  systems  in  widely 
separated  sections  in  response  to  requests  for  data  upon  which  to  base  this 
report.  In  these  letters  emphasis  has  been  thrown  on  the  same  subjects,  new 
departures  have  been  made  along  the  same  lines.  A  review  of  the  special 
subjects  referred  to  important  committees  in  years  past  and  of  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education  would  show  that 
this  homogeneity  of  interests  is  developed  largely  thru  the  Bureau  and  the 
National  Educational  Association.  Some  of  these  lines  of  special  interest, 
which,  tho  not  opened  up  from  the  foundation,  have  been  developed  within 
the  last  two  years,  relate  to  the  physical  education  of  children;  games  and 
playgrounds;  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  backward,  the  sub- 
normal, and  the  vicious;  the  care  of  children  in  the  tenement  districts  in 
large  cities  thru  the  organization  of  vacation  schools;  the  salaries  and  qual- 
ifications of  teachers. 

In  the  high  schools  the  question  of  athletics  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions  with  which  the  faculties  have  been  called  upon  to 
cope.  In  the  elementary  schools,  gymnasiums  give  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole 
subject  of  physical  education.  The  old  calisthenics  will  some  day  be  replaced 
by  a  method  of  physical  education  that  educates  the  body.    It  looks  as  if 
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New  York  City,  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Gulick,  is  going  to  handle  the 
subject  of  athletic  leagues  in  so  educative  a  way  that  athletics  will  eventually 
be  no  more  a  source  of  difficulty  than  any  other  department  of  work  in  the 
schools.  Superintendent  Maxwell  writes  that  these  public-school  athletic 
leagues  under  the  lead  of  a  director  of  physical  training  have  done  a  great 
work  in  toning  up  the  physical  condition  of  boys  and  girls;  and  that  the  public 
contests  of  pupils  of  all  grades  in  warm  weather  at  the  parks,  and  in  the  cold 
season  at  the  armories,  have  brought  new  life  to  the  young  people.  The 
normal  schools,  with  their  advanced  systems  of  physical  education,  will 
probably  influence  the  great  mass  of  public  schools  more  positively  thru  their 
required  courses  in  gymnastics  than  will  the  schools  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versities, which  often  excuse  their  experienced  teacher-students  from  partici 
pation  in  the  work  of  the  gymnasium. 

What  the  outcome  will  be  of  the  attempt  to  organize  the  play  activities  of 
children  will  appear  in  some  future  report  of  educational  progress.  That  the 
work  of  the  schools  should  be  grounded  in  the  activities  of  the  children  goes 
without  saying,  but  that  the  school  teacher  shall  organize  and  direct  all  the  \ 
play  activities  of  the  children,  making  them  subsidiary  to  the  work  of  the  school, 
is  entirely  a  different  question.  It  is  the  old  pill  of  work  with  a  chocolate 
coating. 

NaturaUy  the  large  cities  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  supervision  of 
the  health  of  the  children  in  the  school  than  are  the  towns  and  rural  districts. 
New  York  and  Boston  are  in  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Boston  has  its  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  school  nurses  and  a  school  commission  author- 
ized to  take  charge  of  the  playgrounds  the  year  round.  New  York  is  consid- 
ering the  question  of  supplying  eye-glasses  at  public  expense  to  all  pupils  with 
defective  eyesight.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fate  of  one  education  bill 
in  England.  Another  was  no  more  fortunate,  tho  two  of  its  provisions  "com- 
manded a  majority  support  even  in  the  House  of  Lords."  These  two  pro- 
visions were  for  the  medical  inspection  of  children  in  the  public  schools  and 
for  vacation  classes  and  playgrounds. 

The  concentration  of  attention  on  the  backward  children  shows  an  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem  of  individual  instruction  similar  to  that  which  has 
culminated  in  the  preceptorial  plan  at  Princeton.  It  quickens  the  heart-beat 
to  find  a  great  teaching  body,  extending  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  college, 
opening  eye  and  heart  to  a  discovery  of  the  conditions  which  hinder  the  child 
or  the  youth  in  his  development  and  seeking  the  means  by  which  these  con- 
ditions can  be  improved.  That  education  is  admitting  such  variations  of 
method — such  variations  in  the  selection  of  lines  of  subject-matter — is  a 
significant  fact — significant  of  nothing  less  than  this:  that  we  are  reading 
into  education  on  its  practical  side  the  idea  of  the  development  of  the  soul. 

The  vacation  school  is  not  a  recent  organization  in  the  great  cities,  but, 
like  all  other  movements  that  have  in  them  a  vital  spark,  its  aim  and  value 
are  taking  on  a  different  meaning  from  that  attached  to  them  in  the  early 
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days  of  the  movement.  Some  of  the  bizarre  elements  that  at  first  were  promi- 
nent have  been  properly  subordinated  or  have  been  dropped  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  some  cities,  as  in  St.  Louis,  the  whole  expense  of  the  vacation  school 
is  now  borne  by  the  public  school  fund. 

The  teaching  in  the  evening  schools,  noticeably  in  Chicago,  has  advanced 
very  positively  in  the  past  two  years.  It  has  become  an  established  truth 
that  good  teaching  will  bring  about  the  same  results  in  an  evening  school  as  in 
a  day  school.  Under  a  carefully  organized  system,  the  earnestness  and  grip 
of  the  classes  are  increasing  steadily.  A  course  of  study  in  which  the  experi- 
ence of  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening  schools  has  been  incorporated  has  also 
been  a  means  of  definite  progress  and  effectiveness  in  the  schools. 

The  work  in  the  Indian  schools  is  improving  thru  the  emphasis  thrown 
upon  the  importance  of  studying  the  characteristics  and  the  environment  of  the 
race.  In  these  schools,  as  in  those  for  children  of  our  own  race,  there  is 
difficulty  in  finding  teachers  who  work  from  the  endowment  and  environment 
of  the  children  instead  of  attempting  to  impose  their  own  characteristics  and 
their  own  narrow  environment  upon  the  children  whom  they  teach.  The 
superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  there  is  a  failure 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  industrial  training  for  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys. 
Here  again  we  find  a  striking  similarity  between  conditions  obtaining  in 
Indian  schools  and  in  our  own.  In  regard  to  language  the  same  procedure 
is  followed  with  the  Indian  children  as  with  the  children  of  foreign-speaking 
populations  in  large  cities  and  various  sections  of  the  country.  They  are 
taught  the  English  language,  it  being  a  generally  accepted  theory  of  education 
that  a  common  language  will  unify  different  peoples  more  quickly  than  any 
other  means  that  can  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  appropriate  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  a  method  of 
correlation  introduced  at  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School;  for  altho  in  this  case 
the  introduction  of  the  system  referred  to  was  made  in  a  normal  school,  yet 
the  system  itself  covers  a  condition  in  regard  to  which  there  are  questions 
beginning  at  the  time  when  children  in  the  elementary  schools  write  their  first 
composition.  Mr.  Washington  explains  that  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
year  a  system  was  put  into  operation  which  has  worked  very  successfully. 
By  this  system  each  student  receives  full  credit  in  the  academic  department 
for  all  the  work  he  does  in  English  in  the  industrial  department,  just  as  if  the 
work  were  done  for  a  teacher  of  English  in  the  academic  department.  For 
example,  when  a  student  in  one  of  the  shops  is  required  to  write  a  composition 
for  his  industrial  instructor,  this  instructor  examines  the  paper  and  marks  it 
as  to  its  correctness  in  subject-matter;  the  paper  is  sent  to  the  English  division 
of  the  academic  department,  where  it  is  examined  and  marked  for  the  form. 
The  student,  therefore,  receives  credit  in  the  academic  department  for  each 
composition  written  for  an  industrial  instructor;  whereas  heretofore  the 
ndustrial  papers  were  marked  by  the  industrial  instructor  primarily  as  to 
their  correctness  in  subject-matter  and  the  student  received  little  or  no  credit 
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for  the  form.  Now  the  student  does  his  very  best  in  English  in  writing  indus- 
trial papers.  The  system  is  working  admirably  and  correlates  very  eflPectively 
the  academic  and  industrial  departments  so  far  as  English  is  concerned.  This 
system  of  special  correlation  has  thus  far  been  extended  only  to  English  in 
Tuskegee,  but  they  are  working  upon  the  matter  of  appljring  it  in  mathematics 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  term  in  September.  They  hope  to  extend  it  until 
it  covers,  as[far  as  possible,  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  academic  department. 

In  regard  to  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  director  says  that  the 
past  year  has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Bureau  in  the  accomplishment  of  substantial  results.  More  pupils  have  been 
taught  than  ever  before  and  the  instruction  has  been  much  better.  The 
regularity  of  attendance,  especially  as  the  higher  grades  are  reached,  argues 
well  for  the  establishment  of  new  habits  and  for  the  solidity  of  the  instruction. 
The  number  of  new  schools  opened  is  naturally  not  so  great  as  in  the  two 
previous  years,  when  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  undergoing  a  rapid  devel- 
opment, but  the  growth  is  evident,  and  these  last  schools  have  been  established 
with  particualr  reference  to  permanency.  Among  the  native  teachers  advance 
is  noticeable.  The  system  of  classification  introduced  among  them  has  been 
followed  by  a  greater  definiteness  in  their  instruction.  They  continue  to  gain 
in  reliability,  strength  of  character,  and  moral  purpose.  The  development 
of  such  a  force,  numbering  as  it  now  does  over  six  thousand,  including  appren- 
ticed teachers,  still  impresses  one  as  the  most  striking  result  effected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  American  teachers  must  necessarily  come  and  go,  but 
this  force  of  Filipino  teachers,  continually  gaining  in  learning,  maturity,  and 
character,  imderstanding  more  and  more  clearly  the  character  of  their  nation, 
and  becoming  continually  more  devoted  to  it,  promises  to  be  the  best  and  most 
influential  means  for  good  in  the  life  of  the  islands.  The  great  mass  of  public 
school  pupils  are  children  of  the  poor  or  poorest  classes.  What  will  public 
instruction  do  for  them  ?  Will  it  make  them  independent  producers,  skilled 
workmen,  intelligent  citizens  of  their  towns;  will  ^  free  them  from  debt,  raise 
their  standard  of  life,  and  elevate  their  moral  character  ?  As  to  all  this,  the 
director  admits  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  for  him  to  speak  definitely.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  has  already  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  public 
schools  in  the  Philippines  can  turn  out  competent  teachers,  clerks,  and  aspiring 
students,  but  that  whether  they  can  make  the  masses  intelligent,  industrious, 
economical,  and  upright  is  a  question  which  will  take  some  years  of  further 
progress  to  demonstrate,  and  that  argument  either  for  or  against  such  hopes  is 
at  the  present  time  practically  futile. 

It  is  not  within  the  confines  of  the  school  only  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  insure  the  progress  of  education  along  the  line  of  increasing  care  for  the 
individual.  In  June,  1905,  a  commission  on  industrial  and  technical  educa- 
tion was  appointed  by  Governor  Douglas  of  Massachusetts  in  accordance  with 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state.  In  August,  1906,  a  second  commission 
was  appointed  by  Governor  Gill.    To  analyze  the  reports  of  these  commis- 
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sions  before  this  council  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  They  show  a 
great  change  in  industrial  conditions  in  the  old  Bay  State  as  well  as  the  need 
for  readjustment  of  the  theory  of  public  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  not  eventuate  a  system  of  industrial  education  fotmded  on 
the  theory  that  the  child  of  the  working-man  needs  training  in  the  industries 
only.  The  public  schools  of  America  must  never  forget  in  their  theory  and 
practice  of  education  that  every  little  one  starting  on  his  earthly  career  is 
mind-body. 

Following  the  presentation  of  these  two  epoch-making  reports  was  a 
meeting  at  Cooper's  Union,  New  York  City,  to  effect  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  The  names  of  the 
charter  members  of  this  society  and  the  tenor  of  the  addresses  there  made  give 
promise  of  a  broader  and  deeper  view  of  industrial  education  than  can  be 
possible  from  amid  the  practical  conditions  of  the  schoolroom. 

In  December,  1906,  there  was  held  in  Chicago  a  large  conference  on  the 
question  of  truancy.  Physicians,  judges,  teachers,  and  club  women  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  took  part  in  its  discussions.  Altho  nothing 
definite  was  planned  as  a  result  of  the  addresses,  yet  the  general  contribution 
made  by  people  representing  different  interests  was  valuable.  NoteworUiy  is 
the  statement  from  Superintendent  Moore,  of  Los  Angeles,  that  in  the  three 
special-day  truant  schools  in  operation  thruout  the  year  the  attendance  is 
higher  than  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  This,  he  thinks,  is  due  to  the 
superior  teachers  in  charge.  Everywhere,  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 
comes  testimony  to  the  influence  of  excellent  teachers.  Why,  then,  do  we 
still  stand  querying  how  to  get  along  with  poor  ones  ? 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  1907,  the  Playgroimd  Association  of  America 
carried  out  in  Chicago  the  first  program  which  combined  the  theoretical  and 
practical  interests  to  which  it  owes  its  existence.  The  theoretical  phase  was 
presented  in  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  city,  at  which  there  were  many  addresses. 
The  practical  side  was  illustrated  in  a  play  festival  lasting  thruout  a  day.  In 
that  festival  there  were  exhibited  in  Ogden  Park  games,  dancing,  and  every 
form  of  physical  and  athletic  sports  suitable  for  children  and  youth. 

Another  line  in  which  social  workers  on  the  outside  have  accomplished 
for  childhood  what  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  teaching  body 
to  accomplish,  is  that  of  agitating  for,  and  achieving  the  passage  of  laws  con- 
trolling child  labor.  Not  only  have  laws  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
of  many  of  the  states,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  what  are  called  scholar- 
ships, ranging  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  week,  which  are  paid  to  the  parents, 
particularly  widowed  mothers,  who  need  the  earnings  of  the  children.  In  no 
part  of  the  country  has  the  rousing  to  the  problems  of  society  been  more 
marked  than  in  the  South.  Following  its  awakening  and  advance  along 
industrial  lines  has  come  an  educational  awakening;  and  here  the  schools 
find  again  the  question  of  education  becoming  much  more  complex.  Some- 
times the  committees  organized  to  protect  children  who  have  been  altogether 
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submerged  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  stream  are  disappointed  to  &id 
that  the  school  is  not  competent  and  ready  to  take  these  children  at  any  point 
and  advance  their  growth.  While  the  public  school  is  not  for  those  children 
only  whose  opportunities  for  right  living  have  been  saved  by  legislation,  yet 
it  comes  far  short  of  its  responsibility  if  it  does  not  supplement  the  work  done 
by  those  whose  strenuous  efforts  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  adoption  of 
intelligent  laws  and  their  enforcement. 

The  governor  of  Illinois  has  been  authorized  by  the  state  legislature  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  leading  educators  to  report  upon  educational  con- 
ditions in  this  state.  The  appointment  of  commissions  by  the  governors  of 
different  states  is  significant  of  the  growth  in  the  public  mind  of  appreciation 
of  the  complexity  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  education  of 
the  young.  Valuable  as  are  the  investigations  and  conclusions  of  men  and 
women  outside  the  school,  yet  it  should  remain  a  fundamental  principle  with 
us  that  the  superintendent  of  any  city  or  state  system  of  schools  must  be  an 
expert  in  education,  and  that,  in  co-operation  with  the  teachers,  he  must  be 
left  free  to  conunand  the  situation  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

In  1905  a  large  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion reported  on  the  question  of  salaries  of  teachers.  Closely  knit  everywhere 
with  this  question  is  that  of  the  promotion  of  teachers  and  other  questions  no 
less  essential  to  their  welfare.  In  Miss  Smith's  report  for  France  the  state- 
ment is  found  that  the  state  has  recently  shown  its  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
teachers  by  a  slight  increase  in  their  salaries  and  also  by  appropriations 
increasing  the  retiring  fund  and  providing  for  more  rapid  promotions  than 
heretofore.  From  several  home  cities  there  comes  the  report  that  salaries 
have  been  increased  thruout  the  teaching  body  in  those  cities.  In  New  York, 
in  the  recent  battle  of  the  women  teachers  for  pecuniary  recognition  from  the 
standpoint  of  service  only  and  not  that  of  service  and  sex,  victory  was  turned 
into  defeat  by  the  veto  of  the  governor,  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  violated  the 
principle  of  home  rule  for  the  city  of  New  York.  The  results  of  the  agitation 
are  somewhat  conflicting:  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  contesting  teachers,  and  a  division  within  the  ranks  of  the 
teaching  corps,  accompanied  by  much  antagonism  and  bitterness;  but  a 
renewal  of  discussion  of  the  value  of  women's  work,  which  some  have  supposed 
had  closed  with  the  nineteenth  century.  Under  the  new  regulations  of  the 
schools  of  Boston,  any  teacher  may,  after  seven  years  of  service,  be  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  travel.  A 
teacher  to  whom  this  leave  is  granted  files  an  agreement  to  serve  the  city  three 
years  on  her  retium  or  to  refund  a  proportional  amount  of  the  money  which 
has  been  paid  her  during  her  absence.  This  leave  may  be  repeated  after 
seven  years  of  service.  Also,  any  teacher  having  completed  twenty-one 
years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  may  be  given  leave  of  absence 
on  half  pay,  for  one  year,  without  any  obligation  of  either  study  or  travel. 
Many  leaves  have  already  been  granted  on  both  of  these  provisions.    The 
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subject  of  old-age  pensions  for  teachers  is  attracting  attention  in  many  of  the 
states.  In  New  Jersey  the  pension  law  has  been  established  by  the  legisla- 
ture. Illinois  has  just  passed  a  second  bill  better  than  its  first,  but  still  insiiffi- 
cient.  Since  the  teaching  body  is  composed,  from  highest  to  lowest,  of  salaried 
persons,  the  possibility  of  accumulating  a  capital,  the  income  of  which  will 
afford  an  adequate  support  after  the  years  for  active  labor  have  passed,  is 
impossible.  This  makes  the  question  of  pensions  for  teachers  one  for  the 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  other  questions  of  civil  service. 

In  some  cities,  notably  Chicago,  advancement  in  salary  and  evidence  of 
the  pursuit  of  study  in  classes  in  accredited  schools  have  been  linked  together. 
The  promotional  examination  plan  in  Chicago  was  in  1906,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  so  modified  as  to  offer  teachers  a 
choice  between  examination  and  the  presentation  of  a  given  number  of  credits 
obtained  in  normal  extension,  university,  or  college  courses.  This  plan  was 
overthrown  at  the  close  of  the  year  1906,  and  for  it  was  substituted  a  require- 
ment that  each  and  every  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  should  give  evi- 
dence of  attendance,  alternate  years,  upon  a  class  organized  for  a  meeting  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  once  a  week  for  ten  weeks,  either  within  or  outside  of  school 
hours.  If  the  teacher  preferred  to  attend  a  class  within  school  hours,  the 
board  undertook  to  arrange  for  the  care  of  her  pupils  during  the  time  of  her 
attendance  upon  the  class.  At  the  last  moment  it  was  decided,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  funds,  that  the  principals  of  schools  must  themselves  teach  the 
children  in  the  room  left  by  the  teacher,  one  teacher  only  being  absent  from  a 
school  at  any  one  time.  This  decision  raised  a  storm  of  opposition  from  the 
principals,  more  bitter,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  teachers  who  objected  to 
forced  attendance,  under  the  former  rule,  on  classes  outside  of  their  school 
hours.  The  question  of  advanced  salary  and  evidence  of  growth  in  scholarship 
will  be  discussed  at  full  length  in  the  general  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  by  Superintendent  Cooley.  It  would  not  be  mentioned 
here  were  it  not  that  it  is  bound  up  closely  with  conditions  that  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  years  will  profoundly  affect  the  public  school  system  of  this 
country.  These  conditions  date  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  half  of  the 
century.  Partly  they  originated  in  the  narrow  ideal  of  organization  and  sys- 
temization  which  at  some  time  or  other  has  dominated  every  school  system. 
This  ideal  is  mechanical  rather  than  of  that  highly  intellectual  form  which, 
sensitive  to  the  need  of  change  in  any  part  of  a  system,  is  able  immediately  to 
adjust  conditions  and  people  to  the  change  needed.  Partly  they  proceed 
from  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  corps;  the  majority  being  inarticulate  in 
the  civic  organization,  has  perforce  been  inarticulate  in  the  organization  of 
the  school.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  agitation  attending  such  difi&culties 
has  reached  in  Chicago  an  intensity  greater  than  would  be  suffered  else- 
where. In  any  event,  we  may  remember  that  the  symptoms  of  fever  some- 
times reveal  the  sources  of  a  malady  that  would  have  escaped  detection  in 
a  condition  of  dullness  and  lassitude. 
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If  the  public-school  system  is  to  meet  the  demands  which  twentieth- 
centuiy  civilization  would  lay  upon  it,  the  isolation  of  the  great  body  of  teachers 
from  the  administration  of  the  school  must  be  overcome.  A  partnership  that 
permits  a  lot  of  sleeping  partners,  in  regard  either  to  then-  fitness  or  to  their 
actual  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  is  one  in  name  only.  In 
the  universities  and  colleges  there  has  been  worked  out  an  organization  of 
students  which  acts  in  co-operation  with  the  faculty.  From  Oberlin  comes 
the  statement  that  the  general  result  in  college  legislation  has  been  to  increase 
the  liberty  of  students,  throwing  upon  them  more  responsibility  and  giving  them 
more  occasions  for  their  own  initiative.  A  student  senate  has  been  organized — 
a  representative  body,  drawn  from  the  mep  and  women  of  the  whole  institution, 
who  have  no  executive  or  judicial  authority  but  with  whom  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  faculty  can  consult  freely  and  with  whom  they  can  discuss 
matters  of  interest  to  both  students  and  factdty.  Much  is  hoped  from  the 
promotion  of  a  common  imderstanding  between  these  two  bodies.  Yale 
reports  ''the  establishment  of  an  alunmi  advisory  council,  to  which  alumni 
associations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should  elect  representatives  and  which 
shall  give  the  university  the  benefit  of  organized  discussion  of  its  problems  by 
those  who  see  them  from  a  different  side  from  any  which  it  is  possible  for  the 
faculties  fully  to  appreciate."  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  teachers  in  the  great 
public-school  system  have  not  that  poise  of  mind  and  that  interest  in  educa- 
tion which  would  make  them  valuable  counselors  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  be  true  that  teachers  are  stronger  in  their  work  when  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  planning  of  the  great  issues  committed  to  their  hands?  It  is  not  a 
S|>ecious  recognition,  similar  to  that  which  student  organizations  receive  in 
some  colleges — a  recognition  that  makes  them  the  means  by  which  the  faculty 
secures  what  it  desires,  and  places  on  them  the  onus  of  the  measure — ^which 
the  teachers  want.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  their  chosen  profession  that  teachers 
should  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  right  and  order.  They  should  not  be 
trained  to  answer  to  the  crack  of  the  party  whip.  The  responsibilities  they 
carry  are  fraught  with  too  deep  meaning  to  be  so  juggled  with.  It  is  a  function 
recognized  as  organic  in  the  public-school  system  which  they  should  perform 
in  the  bodies  known  as  school  councils.  That  some  have  gone  astray,  follow- 
ing the  vagaries  of  an  independence  that  is  simply  isolation,  is  no  objection  to 
the  councils;  that  some  have  failed  to  distinguish  between  socialism  and 
educationalism  and  the  social  ideal  in  education  is  no  objection  to  them.  An 
hostility  that  is  not  founded  upon  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by 
school  coimcils  may  for  a  time  crush  the  councils  in  Chicago;  but  one  is  safe 
in  predicting  that  when  the  effort  to  make  the  present  issues  personal  shall 
have  lost  its  vitality  and  the  principles  that  are  at  stake  in  a  great  organi- 
zation have  been  clearly  defined.  Superintendent  Cooley  will  make  the  school 
councils  an  efficient  aid  to  the  public  schools. 

The  output  of  educational  literature  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
excellent.    While  there  has  been  nothing  strikingly  original,  there  has  been  a 
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clarification  of  ideas  and  an  effort  to  make  certain  that  theory  and  practice 
may  go  hand  in  hand.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  go  back  over  the 
field  traversed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  restate 
conditions  and  conclusions  so  clearly  as  to  guard  against  misreadings.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  such  books  as  Thomdike's  latest,  as  O 'Shea's 
Dynamic  Factors  in  Education,  and  Home's  Psychological  Principles  of 
Education.  The  non-productiveness  of  the  normal  schools  is  noticeable,  there 
being  almost  no  contributions  from  them,  witb  the  exception  of  Kirkpatrick's 
Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,  and  Mr.  Bagley's  books.  This  is  due  doubtless 
to  the  pervasive  influence  of  the  old  idea  that  dominated  the  first  normal 
schools  in  the  country — the  idea  that  a  normal-college  faculty  should  teach 
more  hours  in  a  day  than  the  faculty  of  any  other  college  finds  it  feasible  to 
teach.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  departments  of  education  in  universities  can 
attract  strong  teachers  from  the  normal  school  to  the  university  work  with  its 
hours  for  study,  research,  and  book-making.  An  octavo  book  made  up  of 
selected  articles  written  by  Mr.  Dewey  before  1905  has  been  compiled  recently 
by  Professor  Findlay  and  published  in  England  under  the  name  of  The  School 
and  the  Child.  The  book  is  full  of  suggestive  material.  The  subjects  included 
range  from  the  underlying  basis  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  psychology  of  the 
elementary  curriculum  and,  like  all  of  Mr.  Dewey's  writings  on  education,  are 
at  once  philosophical  and  thoroly  practical.  While  it  might  seem  inappro- 
priate to  speak  here  of  the  cost  of  a  book,  yet  if  the  best  method  of  teaching 
the  theory  and  art  of  education  is  thru  a  varied  bibliography  instead  of  a 
textbook,  instructors  would  be  aided  greatly  if  there  were  published  more 
desirable  books  which,  like  this,  would  be  within  the  reach  of  students  with 
only  modest  means  at  command.  In  the  field  of  social  science,  there  is  being 
published  a  class  of  books  that  teachers  cannot  safely  neglect.  Spargo's 
BiUer  Cry  of  the  Children,  Jane  Addams's  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,  Hall's  Immi- 
gration are  but  a  few  books  of -the  great  library  that  has  introduced  us  to  social 
conditions  but  recently  developed  in  this  country. 

In  regard  to  the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study  there  has  been  a  revision  of 
the  method  of  presentation.  Diluted  extracts  of  subject-matter  are  still  in  the 
field  and  are  used  by  too  many  teachers.  But  the  summer  terms  of  normal 
school  and  university  have  contributed  toward  a  general  awakening  of  the 
teaching  corps  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  delights  of  genuine  scholar- 
ship. A  letter  recently  received  contains  a  glowing  account  of  the  wonderful 
interest  and  enthusiastic  activity  of  the  teachers  in  the  monthly  meeting  for 
the  schools  of  which  the  writer  is  the  superintendent.  This  happy  condition 
is  attributed  by  the  superintendent  to  the  program  provided,  which,  he  saj's, 
always  gives  something  new  to  the  teachers,  the  only  thing  under  the  ban 
being  "an)rthing  pedagogical."  His  analysis  of  the  situation  is  good,  as  far 
as  it  goes.  A  full  analysis  would  detect  the  evidence  not  only  that  teachers, 
like  other  men  and  women  with  trained  minds,  like  mental  food  that 
nourishes;  but  also  that  they  weary  of  trite  commonplaces  about  teaching — 
pap  that  nauseates. 
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There  is  much  crudeness  and  wasted  effort  in  modern  education,  and  yet 
one  cannot  fear  for  the  future.  An  army  of  workers  is  in  the  field.  That 
army  is  striving  to  give  in  the  school  those  genuine  experiences  that  make 
for  the  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child  and  the  youth  into  the 
powers  of  the  man  or  woman;  that  make  for  a  strong  and  sympathetic 
character;  that  make  for  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  life. 


IN  MEMORIAM.    WILLIAM  HAROLD  PAYNE 

William  Harold  Payne,  professor  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
during  the  years  1882  to  1891  and  again  during  the  years  1895  to  $897,  died 
at  Ann  Arbor  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June,  1907.  The  following  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  by  Professor  Isaac 
N.  Demmon  and  adopted  by  that  body  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jime: 

For  the  second  time  during  the  academic  year  just  closed  death  has  invaded 
our  ranks  and  carried  off  one  of  our  number.  Amid  the  festivities  and  felicita- 
tions of  commencement  week  we  were  arrested  by  the  sad  intelligence  that  Pro- 
fessor Payne  had  answered  the  final  summons  that  sooner  or  later  must  come 
to  each  one  of  us.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth 
instant,  he  slipped  peacefully  away,  and  at  the  solemn  evening  hour  of  Thurs- 
day, the  twentieth,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Hill.  The 
man  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  mien  whom  to  know  was  to  love,  the  accomplished 
thinker,  the  profound  scholar,  the  skilful  administrator,  the  warm-hearted 
friend,  after  a  half-century  of  distinguished  service  in  educational  work  has 
closed  his  career  and  passed  forever  from  mortal  view.  We  who  are  left  have 
come  together,  as  our  custom  is,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  to  make  some 
brief  record  of  his  virtues  and  his  achievements,  and  to  express  our  sense  of 
personal  loss.  ' 

William  Harold  Payne  was  bom  at  Farmington,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  May  12,  1836,  son  of  Gideon  Riley  and  Mary  Brown  (Smith)  Payne. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  later  in  the  Macedon  Academy  and 
in  the  New  York  Conference  Seminary  at  Charlotteville.  His  career  as  a 
teacher  was  begun  in  the  country  schools,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  public  school  at  Victor,  New  York.  In  1858,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  came  to  Michigan  to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Union  School  at 
Three  Rivers,  where  he  remained  six  years.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  schools  at  Niles,  Michigan.  In  1866  he  was  called  to  Ypsilanti 
to  take  the  principalship  of  the  Union  Seminary,  then  the  leading  preparatory 
school  of  the  state.  Three  years  later  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  Adrian,  Michigan,  where  during  the  next  ten  years  he  greatly 
extended  his  reputation  as  an  administrator  and  educational  writer.  In  1879 
he  was  appointed  to  the  newly  established  chair  of  the  science  and  the  art  of 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Eight  years  later,  on  the  death  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville  (who  was  also  head  of  the  Peabody 
Normal  College),  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  turned  to  Michi- 
gan for  a  successor;  and  Professor  Pa)me  was  induced  to  leave  a  place  to  which 
he  was  deeply  attached,  for  the  more  arduous  task  of  carrying  on  the  great 
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work  begun  by  his  predecessors  at  Nashville.  This  position  he  continued  to 
fill  with  marked  success  for  the  next  fourteen  years,  bringing  the  institution  up 
to  higher  standards  and  extending  its  beneficent  influence  into  every  comer  of 
the  South.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Hinsdale,  his  distinguished  successor  at 
Ann  Arbor,  he  was  at  once  invited  to  return  to  his  former  chair.  This,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  consented  to  do;  and  thus  the  heavy  burdens  of  adminis- 
tration were  again  laid  aside  for  the  more  congenial  work  of  the  classroom. 

During  his  long  career  as  a  teacher  and  organizer,  he  foimd  time  to  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  subject.  From  1866  to  1870  he 
was  editor  of  The  Michigan  Teacher.  In  187 1  he  published  an  address  on 
*'The  Relation  between  the  University  and  Our  High  Schools,"  which  had  its 
influence  on  the  question  of  certification  by  diploma  then  imder  discussion. 
In  1875  appeared  his  'Chapters  on  School  Supervision,"  and  in  the  spring  of 
1879,  "A  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  the  Art  of 
Teaching."  His  later  works  are:  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine  (1882), 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education  (1886),  and  The  Education  of 
Teachers  (1901).  Besides  these  he  published  translations  of  Compayr^'s 
History  of  Pedagogy  (1886),  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  (1888),  Elements  of  Psychol- 
ogy (1890),  and  Psychology  Applied  to  Teaching  (1893);  ^^so,  of  Rousseau's 
Emile  (1892).  In  1872  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  in  1888  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1897  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

His  singularly  sweet  and  quiet  maimers  were  no  doubt  due  in  some  measure 
to  his  Quaker  birth  and  upbringing.  He  was  always  and  everywhere  a  gentle 
man.  This  need  not  imply  that  he  lacked  spirit  or  courage  or  force  of  charac- 
ter; for  he  had  all  these  in  abundance.  He  was  a  perfect  disciplinarian.  In 
the  difficult  field  of  school  administration  he  was  tried  in  a  great  variety  of 
positions  and  he  met  every  responsibility  with  fuD  resources  and  with  mastery. 
By  a  happy  combination  of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  firmness  he  had  his  own 
way  without  seeming  to  command  it.  Wholly  without  bigotry,  he  was  a  strict 
moralist  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  religious 
faith,  and  climg  eagerly  to  the  good.  He  believed  in  the  great  disciplinary 
value  of  a  rightly  conducted  school,  and  that  the  school  had  important  func- 
tions besides  the  mere  conveying  of  information.  His  modesty  and  self -poise 
coupled  with  clear  thinking  and  deep  feeling  gave  him  remarkable  power 
over  the  yoimg  who  came  under  his  instruction.  No  teacher  was  ever  more 
genuinely  loved  and  respected  by  his  students.  Not  only  from  Michigan  where 
the  larger  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  but  likewise  from  the  warm-hearted  south- 
em  coimtry,  comes  abimdant  testimony  to  this  powerful  uplifting  personal 
influence  for  all  that  is  lovely  and  true. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  the  university  in  1901  disease  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  him  and  he  gradually  became  incapacitated  for  work  in  the  classroom. 
This  grieved  him  greatly,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in  the  university  nor 
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in  the  work  of  his  special  department.  His  mind  was  clear  and  his  faith  serene, 
and  his  face  ever  brightened  with  the  old  cheer  in  welcoming  the  visits  of  his 
friends.    He  wished  to  live,  but  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 

While  he  was  not  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  making  formal  instruction  in 
the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  he  was 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  suggestion  when  made  and  to  urge  its  adoption.  By 
good  fortune  he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the  first  chair  of  education  estab- 
lished in  America.  The  movement  was  everywhere  heralded  as  a  "new 
departure"  and  its  success  eagerly  watched.  By  his  tact,  and  intelligence, 
and  strength  of  character,  he  won  his  way  amid  some  open  opposition  and 
much  silent  distrust,  to  a  complete  victory^  and  when  he  was  called  South,  he 
turned  over  a  highly  prosperous  department  to  his  successor.  He  lived  to  see 
his  ideas  embodied  in  the  courses  of  study  of  nearly  every  higher  institution  of 
learning  in  this  country. 

The  man  is  gone;  but  his  work  remains,  his  influence  abides;  and  in  taking 
leave  of  our  theme  we  may  recall  the  striking  appositeness  of  the  noble  lines  of 
Wordsworth  with  which  he  concluded  the  Duddon  series: 

Still  glides  the  stream  and  shall  not  cease  to  glide; 

The  form  remains,  the  function  never  dies; 

W^hile  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise, 
We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish — be  it  so! 

« 

Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 

To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 

Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  transcendent  dower. 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know. 

The  only  enduring  monument  to  any  man  is  the  one  the  man  builds  him- 
self, the  impression  he  makes  on  the  world.  We  may  safely  leave  the  fame  of 
our  departed  friend  to  the  thousands  of  hearts  he  has  touched  thruout  his  long 
and  beneficent  career. 
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INTRODUCTION 

L.  D.  HARVEY,  CHAIRMAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OF 
THE  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  MENOMONIE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  Council: 

I  have  brought  here  the  material  which  your  committee  has  organi25ed. 
An  explanation  of  the  brief  report  to  be  submitted  at  this  time  is  due"  to  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  probably  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  As 
you  are  aware,  in  1905,  this  committee  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  in  schools  for  rural  communities,  in  which  it  undertook 
to  set  forth  the  argument  for  that  kind  of  work,  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  a 
brief  statement  of  what  was  being  done  in  the  different  types  of  schools  in 
which  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  industrial  education,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  new  type  of  secondary  school  distinctively  industrial  in  character,  and 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  in  nural  conununities.  These  matters 
were  discussed  quite  fully  in  that  report. 

The  committee  was  continued,  and  asked  to  make  a  report  in  1906.  As  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  actual  work  of  investigation,  the  committee  corresponded 
widely  to  determine  the  kind  of  information  most  desired  by  those  who  were 
directly  interested  in  the  phase  of  industrial  education  under  consideration. 
This  correspondence  disclosed  the  fact  that  what  was  most  wanted  was  a 
definite  and  authoritative  statement  of  what  was  actually  being  done  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  providing  facilities  for  industrial  education  in  rural 
communities. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to  undertake  the 
work  of  gathering  this  information.  A  number  of  states  were  assigned  to  each 
member  of  the  committee  as  his  particular  field  for  investigation.  The  general 
lines  of  inquiry  pursued  by  each  member  of  the  committee  were  the  same. 
The  investigation  was  undertaken  chiefly  thru  correspondence,  tho  sup- 
plemented by  such  direct  personal  knowledge  as  individual  members  of  the 
committee  might  secure  incidentally  in  their  regular  lines  of  work. 

The  conamittee  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  fact  that  but  $300  was 
appropriated  for  its  use  in  making  the  necessary  investigations,  which  was 
practically  exhausted  in  paying  the  expenses  of  two  meetings  of  the  committee. 
No  money  was  available  for  securing  personal  investigations,  where  such  inves- 
tigations would  have  been  profitable  in  enlarging  or  modifying  the  reports 
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obtained  thru  corresjwndence.  From  the  large  mass  of  correspondence,  reports 
were  received  covering,  more  or  less  fully,  the  entire  country.  These  reports 
showed  a  great  awakening  of  interest  in  industrial  education  in  rural  communi- 
ties, especially  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  indicated  that  experiments  of 
various  kinds  were  being  imdertaken  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  instruction  in  industrial  subjects  in  the  rural  schools,  and  in  schools 
organized  with  special  reference  to  furnishing  facilities  for  industrial  education. 
In  a  number  of  states  instruction  in  agriculture  had  been  made  compulsory  in 
the  country  schools,  by  statute.  In  others,  teachers  were  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  to 
teach.  A  considerable  number  of  the  state  normal  schools  had  begun  to  offer 
courses  in  elementary  agriculture  for  their  students,  and  in  some  states  numbers 
of  high  schools  were  giving  it  a  place  in  their  courses  of  study. 

Our  investigations  showed  conclusively  that  much  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject wds  going  on,  that  experiments  were  being  tried,  new  schemes  of  work 
were  being  organized,  but  all  in  a  tentative  way.  Of  what  was  actually  being 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  results  but  little  could  be  learned  thru  correspond- 
ence, and  yet  the  committee  decided  to  submit  at  the  1906  meeting  such  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement  as  could  be  prepared  from  the  data  obtained. 

The  report  was  well  in  hand  when  the  announcement  was  made  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting.  Further  work  on  the  report  was 
discontinued. 

Much  of  the  material  gathered  last  year  possessed  but  little  value  as  the 
basis  for  a  report  to  be  made  this  year,  as  many  of  the  experiments  then  reported 
as  in  progress  had  proved  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing,  while  others  had 
led  to  enlargement  and  modifications  of  plans  of  work. 

The  committee  was  without  funds  to  prosecute  its  work  further  and  what 
was  done  was  by  the  personal  efforts  and  at  the  personal  expense  of  its  indi- 
vidual members.  We  were  unable  to  get  what  we  felt  the  conunittee  would 
like  to  stand  by  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  what  is  actually  being  done. 
For  that  work — and  it  is  an  important  work — it  would  require  an  appropriation 
that  would  enable  the  committee  to  put  into  the  field,  for  a  time,  a  competent 
person,  to  go  where  this  work  is  being  carried  on  in  different  states,  and  to 
investigate  on  the  ground,  definitely,  the  precise  work  that  is  being  done,  and 
from  such  investigation  to  state  with  some  authority  what  is  being  done,  and 
what  results  are  being  accomplished. 

The  committee,  recognizing  its  inability  to  prepare  such  a  report  as,  in  its 
judgment,  would  most  fully  meet  the  demand  for  information,  has,  neverthe- 
less, prepared  a  report  covering  certain  phases  of  the  subject  assigned  to  it. 
The  matter  presented  in  the  report  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  a 
member  of  the  conmiittee,  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  under  the 
general  direction  and  authority  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Bailey  has  summarized  the  purposes  and  values  of  industrial  education 
for  the  children  in  rural  communities,  thru  the  work  possible  in  the  small  rural 
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school,  in  the  consolidated  school,  in  the  rural  high  school,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural high  school.  He  has  also  described  three  rural-school  buildings  planned 
and  constructed  with  reference  to  providing  facilities  for  industrial  education. 
The  school  in  each  building  is  distinctively  a  rural  school  but  is  in  a  way  con- 
nected with  and  under  the  control  of  a  higher  educational  institution.  One  of 
these  schools  is  connected  with  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; one  is  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Macomb,  Illinois,  and 
the  other  with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Missouri.  Each  j^re- 
sents  a  phase  of  organization  different  from  the  others,  and  shows  the  possibili- 
ties in  the  rural  school  imder  proper  organization  and  with  adequate  support 

Dr.  Bailey  also  discusses  school  gardening  and  manual  training  in  the  rural 
schools  and  presents  a  stmunary  of  the  best  obtainable  information  as  to  what 
is  being  attempted  in  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern  states  in  the  field  under 
consideration. 

That  part  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  di&- 
cusses  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  education. 
He  considers  the  scope  and  character  of  preparation  necessary  for  teachers  of 
industrial  subjects  in  the  small  rural  school,  in  the  consolidated  school,  in  the 
rural  high  school,  in  the  industrial  high  school,  of  which  we  have  a  niunber  of 
types  in  this  coimtry,  and  in  the  agricultural  college.    The  conditions  imder 
which  this  preparation  can  be  secured  at  the  present  time  and  desirable  modi- 
fications of  ^these  conditions  are  pointed  out.    This  part  of  the  report  was' 
elaborated  somewhat,  because  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  United  States  Com- ' 
missioner  of  Education  while  its  preparation  was  in  progress,  to  the  effect  that 
at  this  time  there  is  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  of  industrial  education  I 
sweeping  over  the  country,  creating  a  demand  for  teachers  of  industrial  sub-  ' 
jects  which  it  is  impossible  to  supply,  and  that  unless  the  supply  is  rapidly  I 
increased,  disastrous  results  will  follow  the  inauguration  of  this  phase  of  I 
educational  effort  under  poorly  prepared  teachers. 

I  should  say  in  justice  to  individual  members  of  the  conunittee  that  since 
it  was  appointed,  three  of  its  members  have  been  called  to  new  lines  of  work; 
Mr.  Hays,  from  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  to  the  office  of  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture,  and  Mr.  Bayliss  and  Mr.  Carrington,  each  from  the 
state  superintendency  to  the  presidency  of  a  state  normal  school.  In  each 
case,  their  new  duties  have  made  such  demands  upon  them  that  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  give  the  amount  of  time  to  the  work  of  the  conunittee 
which  they  would  have  been  glad  to  give  and  which  the  other  members  of  the 
conunittee  would  have  been  glad  to  have  them  give. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  failiu^  to  prepare  such  a  report  as  we 
had  hoped  to  prepare,  but  simply  can  say  that  we  have  done  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  believe  we  have  made  some  progress.  We 
hope  that  the  Council  will  deem  it  wise  to  appoint  another  committee  who  shall 
take  up  this  matter,  and  carry  it  on,  and  shall  have  sufficient  fimds  to  do 
definite  and  valuable  work,  and  shall  present,  from  time  to  time,  the  results  of 
their  investigations  to  the  Council  for  its  consideration. 
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No  funds  were  available  for  the  publication  of  this  report  and  it  is  submitted 

to  the  Council  without  being  read,  for  such  disposition  as  may  be  decided  upon 

by^the  proper  authority. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  committee, 

L.  D.  Harvey,  Chairman, 

I.    DISCUSSION  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROBLEM 

/  Education  should  articulate  with  the  activities  of  life.  This  statement 
needs  no  explanation  and  no  defense.  The  only  question  is  one  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  to  realize  it. 

The  rural  school  does  not  articulate  with  the  activities  of  life.  It  does  not 
^each  the  essentials.  Yet  the  rural  school  affords  the  only  school-training  that 
fthe  great  majority  of  the  rural  people  ever  receive.  Probably  less  than  five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  ever  go  beyond  those  schools.  In  most 
cases,  the  years  of  schooling  are  few  even  then.  The  compulsory  education 
laws  usually  do  not  apply  to  pupils*  above  fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  other 
employment.  Moreover,  the  school  period  is  often  short,  ranging  from  three 
months  to  nine;  most  farm  boys  of  working  age  do  not  attend  school  in  summer. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rural  school  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
people,  altho  the  people  themselves  may  not  know  it.  City  schools  have 
changed  radically  within  a  generation.  Rural  schools  are  changed  only  in 
incidentals  here  and  there;  they  are  in  a  state  of  arrested- development. 

The  rural  school  must  continue  to  afford  the  training  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  rural  population.  It  is  neither  possible  to  supplant  it,  nor  desirable  to 
try  to  do  so.  In  some  regions,  present  school  districts  may  sometimes  be  con- 
solidated to  advantage,  but  they  will  still  be  rural  schools;  in  other  large 
regions,  consolidation  is  not  to  be  recommended.  While  the  rural  schools  should 
articulate  with  the  schools  above  them  or  beyond  them,  they  should  be  complete 
in  themselves  as  far  as  they  go,  and  should  exist  for  themselves.  They  should 
train  for  life  as  well  as  for  high  school  or  college.  Of  the  pupils  who  enter  the 
public  schools  in  the  United  States  (statistics  of  1902)  only  11  per  cent,  reach 
the  high  school  and  2  per  cent,  or  less  go  to  college.  How  to  revive  and  advance 
the  rural  school  is  now  the  greatest  problem  in  educational  policy. 

Interest  in  the  rural  school  is  now  active  and  widespread.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  committee  show  that  every  state  and  territory  and  every  Canadian 
province  is  alive  to  the  question.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  has  worked  out 
anything  like  a  complete  plan  or  system,  let  alone  putting  it  in  actual  practice. 
The  whole  subject  is  in  the  experimental  and  formative  stage.  The  greatest 
wisdom  is  required  to  direct  this  new  interest. 

The  discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  rural  school  are  not  confined  to  the 
main  agricultural  regions  nor  are  they  most  active  there.  They  are  equally 
keen  and  progressive  in  states  that  are  dominated  by  other  industrial  interests. 
This  indicates  that  the  present  interest  is  founded  on  real  educational  sentiment 
and  needs,  not  merely  on  the  demand  of  a  particular  occupation  or  profession. 
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So  far  as  the  official  attitudes  of  states  and  state  departments  of  education 
are  concerned,  the  interest  in  the  rural  school  problem  expresses  itself  chiefly  in 
six  ways:  (i)  the  adoption  of  syllabi  in  nature-study,  agriculture,  or  domestic 
science — one  or  all;  (2)  the  making  of  mandatory  laws  compelling  the  teach- 
ing of  these  subjects  in  the  common  schools;  (3)  the  adopting  of  a  textbook; 
(4)  the  holding  of  institutes  or  summer  schools  in  which  these  subjects  shall 
be  taught  to  teachers;  (5)  plans  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  supervision  of 
rural  schools;  (6)  general  propaganda  work  by  means  of  lectures,  leaflets,  and 
correspondence.  In  one  or  another  of  these  ways  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union  has  taken  official  action. 

The  existing  institutions  in  which  teachers  may  be  trained  for  the  industrial 
work  in  rural  schools  are  chiefly  seven:  (i)  the  regular  normal  schools,  which 
are  more  or  less  effective  for  this  work  in  the  Middle  West;  (2)  county  training- 
schools  for  teachers,  of  the  type  of  those  in  Wisconsin;  (3)  normal  departments 
in  colleges  of  agriculture,  of  which  one  has  been  in  operation  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  for  two  years,  and  another  one  of  which  is 
now  provided  for  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  (4)  normal  insti- 
tutes; (5)  summer  schools;  (6)  training-classes  in  high  schools;  (7)  corre- 
spondence courses.  These  institutions  will  supply  the  present  demand;  but 
it  cannot  be  long  before  a  more  definite  and  concrete  effort  will  be  needed. 
Perhaps  a  new  kind  of  normal  institution  will  be  forthcoming.  •  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  strong  normal  departments  yi  a  few  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
would  be  able  to  set  the  problem  before  the  people  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  organization  of  effective  agencies  to  meet  the  necessities.  In  the  meantime, 
normal  institutes  and  correspondence  work  can  be  of  great  service.  The 
former  has  been  demonstrated  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  latter  at 
Cornell. 

How  far  the  regular  education  departments  of  colleges  and  imiversities  can 
effectively  aid  in  this  work  is  very  problematical.  Their  point  of  view  is 
usually  such  that  they  cannot  readily  adapt  themselves,  and  they  are  removed 
from  land  and  are  not  possessed  of  the  requisite  technical  knowledge. 
Teachers  College  in  New  York  City  is  now  making  an  arrangement  with  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  whereby  the  pedagogical  and 
agricultural  sides  may  be  brought  together.  Most  pedagogical  departments, 
are  aware  that  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  dealing  actively  with  industrial' 
education  in  rural  communities. 

In  the  teaching  of  these  industrial  subjects  to  children,  the  work  must 
begin  with  the  concrete.  It  must  be  practical  and  have  direct  relation  to  the 
live^  of  the  pupils  and  the  affairs  of  the  community.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  approach  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  evolution,  and  to  follow 
its  gradual  development  thru  the  centuries  or  else  to  build  up  a  scheme  of 
classified  knowledge  concerning  it.  This  may  interest  the  teacher,  but  it  is  not 
naturally  interesting  to  the  pupil,  and  it  does  not  lead  him  to  an  understanding 
of  himself  or  His  environment,  nor  fit  him  for  the  insistent  duties  of  life.     If 
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an  example  is  wanted,  it  may  be  taken  from  the  common  practice  of  teaching  to 
children  the  idea,  of  the  evolution  of  dwellings,  beginning  with  the  structures 
erected  by  savages  and  coming  down  to  present  times,  whereas  the  child  ought 
first  to  be  taught  how  to  build  a  comfortable,  sanitary,  artistic,  and  durable  resi- 
dence; or,  from  the  practice  of  teaching  the  plant  environment  by  trying  to 
give  the  pupil  a  complete  and  classified  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  or 
from  the  old  custom  of  beginning  geography  by  an  account  of  the  imiverse 
or  the  solar  system.  The  natural  and  useful  method  is  to  have  the  child  begin 
with  the  real  things  of  his  life;  if  he  continues  in  school  long  enough  he  may 
learn  the  classified  science  and  the  evolution  of  the  subject.  The_^imary 
object  of  schpol-teaching  is  to  develop  the  child,  not  to  develop  tne  subject. 

In  a  rural  commimity,  all  the  customary  activities  should  find  some  expres- 
sion in  the  school  as  a  means  of  putting  the  pupil  into  touch  and  sympathy 
with  his  ei:\vironment:  (i)  the  natural  objects  in  the  region  and  the  character 
of  the  coimtry;  (2)  the  means  by  which  the  people  in  the  commimity  live; 
(3)  the  household  or  domestic  affairs;  (4)  the  civic  affairs,  or  the  way  in  which 
the  human  activities  are  organized  and  governed.  All  this  is  nature-study  in 
its  best  and  broadest  sense.  These  subjects  may  be  taught  in  separate  periods 
or  classes;  but  the  fundamental  means  is  a  complete  re-direction  of  the  school 
activities  so  that  vital  experimental  work  will  be  a  very  essential  part  of  the 
school  life.  This  re-directing  of  school-teaching,  in  both  country  and  city,  is 
taking  place  at  the  present  time,  altho  silently  and  unobtrusively. 

Even  with  the  present  funds  and  the  present  equipment,  very  much  may  be 
done  to  put  the  rural  schools  into  touch  with  local  life  and  problems.  This  can 
come  about  by  establishing  a  new  point  of  view,  a  new  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  a  new  philosophy  and  method  of  education.  This,  however,  is  not 
all  that  the  rural  schools  need.  They  must  have  more  money  for  teachers, 
equipment,  and  maintenance.  In  some  cases,  funds  can  be  combined  to 
advantage  by  consolidating  two  or  more  districts,  but  this  is  not  a  fundamental 
or  universal  method.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  rural  school  districts  are 
now  large  enough  if  local  interest  and  sentiment  are  to  be  developed  or  main- 
tained. Given  better  supervision,  then  the  states  can  well  afford  to  appropriate 
more  money  to  these  schools,  always  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  com- 
munities respond  and  co-operate.  It  is  more  necessary  for  the  commonwealth 
to  maintain  effective  rural  schools  than  to  maintain  canals  and  highways,  or  to 
engage  in  reformatory  and  eleemosynary  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  those 
communities. 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

Not  only  must  the  school  programs  be  re-directed,  but  the  facilities  them- 
selves must  be  reorganized  and  extended.  Land  should  be  as  much  a  part  of 
rural  schools  as  the  building  is.  This  land  should  be  used  for  outdoor  labo- 
ratories in  the  form  of  school  garden  and  demonstration  grounds.  The  building 
itself  should  be  reconstructed  or  added  to,  in  order  that  at  least  one  workroom 
may  be  added.    One  type  of  building  exists  in  practically  all  the  rural  school 
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districts  in  the  northern  states,  showing  that  new  or  local  ideas  have  not  yet 
worked  themselves  out  into  these  schools.  Moreover,  these  houses  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  erected  when  public  education  first  came  into  existence.  As 
a  suggestion  of  some  of  the  new  ideas  in  rural  school  buildings,  the  following 
account  is  submitted  of  a  new  structure  on  the  grounds  of  the  First  District 
Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.  (President  John  R.  Kirk).  The  details  given 
below  (which  are  a  part  of  a  printed  circular)  do  not  show  the  attic  or  second 
story  arrangement.  The  stairway  leading  up  from  the  manual-training  shop 
turns  just  over  the  front  entrance  and  leads  into  the  upper  story.  In  this 
upper  story  is  a  good  room,  eleven  feet  square,  well  warmed  and  ventilated, 
the  distance  from  the  floor  to  ceiling  being  seven  feet.  To  the  north  of  it  are 
two  other  rooms,  each  seven  by  twenty  one  feet.  The  square  room  has  an 
abundance  of  light  from  the  south,  but  two  long,  low  windows  are  now 
being  inserted  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  roof  on  each  side  so  as  to  give 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  light.  This  room  is  easily  heated.  It  will  be 
furnished  with  well  water  from  the  pressure  tank.  It  is  proposed  to  call  this 
'^the  agriculture  room"  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  agriculture. 

A  MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOL  ON  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CAMFUS 

This  model  rural  schoolhouse  has  been  designed  and  constructed  to  show  that  a 
rural  school  in  any  part  of  Missouri  can,  for  the  investment  of  about  $350  in  addition  to 
the  usual  cost  of  a  good  building,  have  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  that  can  be 
seciured  in  any  city  schoolhouse. 


I 


I 


Foundation  Plan 


It  is  the  intention  to  have  in  this  schoolhouse,  within  the  near  future,  a  model  rural 
school,  the  children  to  be  transported  in  covered  vehicles  to  and  fromjthe  school.  This 
is  to  be  a  model  school,  not  a  practice  school.  It  is  to  exemplify  the  best  things  which  a 
school  board  and  a  good  teacher  with  good  facilities  can  do  in  and  for  a  rural  school. 

This  building  is  the  culmination  of  a  long-cherished  hope.    The  designer  while  state 
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superintendent  of  schools  in  the  '90's  traveled  widely  thruout  the  North  and  East  in  search 
of  the  best  models.  The  ideal  and  practical  could  not  be  found  in  one  building.  Hence 
a  long  series  of  experiments  in  working  out  this  model. 

FOUNDATION  PLAN 

1.  The  foundation  is  rectangular  in  form  and  28X36  ft.  outside  measurement. 

2.  Outer  foundation,  of  concrete,  extends  two  feet  below  and  two  feet  above  surface 
of  ground. 

3.  Inner  lo-inch  concrete  wall  encloses  cellar,  6  X 14  ft. 

4.  Cellar  can't  freeze. 

5.  Cellar  is  ventilated  into  smoke  flue. 

6.  Cellar  has  concrete  floor,  with  drain  into  sewer. 

7.  Cellar  is  reached  through  trap  door  in  boys'  hallway. 

8.  Cellar  contains  pneumatic  pressure  tank  3 X8  ft.,  working  capacity  350  gallons. 

9.  Cellar  contains  forcepump  connecting  tank  with  well  thru  pipes  below  frost  line. 

10.  Cellar  contains  soil  pipes,  water  pipes,  and  drain  pipes  reaching  to  and  from  toilet- 
rooms  above. 

11.  Cellar  contains  sewer  connections.    Sewer  enters  city  system. 

12.  In  a  rural  community  sewer  may  enter  cess  pool,  old  or  new,  at  rear  or  side  of 
lot;  or  a  tile  may  conduct  sewage  into  neighboring  slough  or  creek. 

FLOOR  PLANS 

1.  Floor  plan,  28X36  ft.,  same  as  foundation  plan. 

2.  School  room,  27  ft.  2  in.  by  21  ft.  6  in. — 12  ft.  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

3.  Door  at  rear  on  right  side  leads  to  girls'  toilet-room,  porch,  and  playground. 

4.  Furnace  in  alcove  at  side  of  room  distributes  pure  air  and  equalizes  temperature. 
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5.  Pure  air  enters  furnace  thru  asbestos-covered  duct  under  floor. 

6.  Ventilating  flue  is  13X21  inches  in  the  clear. 

7.  Opening  into  ventilating  flue  is  made  into  a  neat  fireplace. 

8.  Smoke  flue,  13  X 13  inches  in  the  clear,  helps  heat  ventilating  flue. 

9.  Cupboard  in  wall  at  side  of  vent  flue  has  a  neat  unfolding  leaf  for  teacher  to  write 

xa  Manual-training  shop  is  6X8  ft.  in  the  clear  and  has  abundant  light. 
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II.  Fuel  room,  4^X6  ft.  in  south  east  comer,  capadly  Ax  tons  of  coal. 

II.  Stairway  to  attic  starts  in  comer  of  manual-training  room,  runs  over  fuel-room 

IJ-  Schoolroom  lighted  thru  six  targe  windows  on  north  side. 

14.  Children  face  the  east.     Light  comes  from  their  left. 

15.  H^ls  leading  to  toilel-rooms  contain  hooks  for  hats,  clothing,  etc. 

16.  Schoolroom  receives  direct  sunlight  on  Soor  at  southeaat  and  southwest  comen 
thru  glass  in  doon. 

17.  Ground-glass  window  on  west  side  near  northwest  comer,  for  window  garden, 
prevents  glaring  light,  admits  chemical  rays  for  flowers  and  for  sanitation, 

18.  Toilet-rooms  are  ventilaled  into  smoke  flue.     They  have  no  bad  odors, 
ns  have  hoi  and  cold  water,  wash  bowls  and  toilet  bowls. 
OS  have  glazed  cement  wainscoting  and  cement  floors, 
n  floors  are  drained  into  cellar,  (hence  into  sewer. 

■t-rooms  inclosed  and  separated  by  double  walls  to  deaden  sound.     Noise  of 


19.  Toilet- 
90.  Toilet- 
ai.  Toilet- 
as-  Toilet- 


toilet  fixtures  not  heard  in  schoolroom. 
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33.  Toilet-rooms  can  not  freeze,  except  by  gross  negligence  long  continued. 

34.  Position  and  construction  of  waits,  doors,  and  hallways  give  toilet-rooms  an  air  of 
complete  privacy. 

t$.  Each  toilet-room  has  direct  sunlight  at  noon  thru  outer  window  and  glass  in  door. 

36.  Small  plate-gtass  in  each  toilet-room  fioor  admits  direct  sunlight  to  basement. 

37.  Each  room  of  this  schoolbouse  has  direct  smilight,  yet  the  children's  eyes  are 
protected.     Children  study  by  abundance  of  mild  light  from  the  nortk 

38.  This  schoolhouse  is  buiU  upon  the  popular  rectangular  foundation. 

39.  Undue  appearance  of  width  is  overcome  by  form  of  root.  Flue  may  seem  a  little 
low.     It  b  yet  to  have  a  six-inch  concrete  top. 

30.  This  schoolhouse  b,  in  all  respects,  built  out  of  the  best  available  material  and 
in  the  best  possible  way.  It  is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  model  in  every  essential  particular. 
It  was  not  built  by  contract.  The  regents  directed  the  president  of  the  school  to  purchase 
material,  employ  laborers,  and  build.  Cost  can  therefore  be  given  in  detail.  With  ordinary 
material  and  labor  such  a  schoolhouse  should  be  built  in  almost  any  rural  district  of  Mis- 
souri for  about  |t,ioo.    Full  specifications  will  be  furnished  to  Missouri  school  boards 
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A  rural  schoolhouse  of  a  very  different  type  has  recently  been  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
It  is  a  one-teacher  building  deigned  to  serve  as  a  su^estion  in  schoolhouse 
architecture  and  also  to  provide  a  real  rural  school  as  a  part  of  the  nature-study 
department  of  the  college.  The  following  statement  (by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey) 
of  the  purpose  and  construction  of  this  little  building  was  recently  issued. 

THE  CORNELL  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSE 


EXTERIOR  OF  MODEL  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSE  ON  CAMPUS  OK  CORNELL  COIXEGI 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

*^  The  prevailing  rural  schoolhouse  is  a  building  in  which  pupils  ^t  to  studv  books. 
It  ought  to  be  a  room  in  which  pupils  do  personal  work  wilh  both  hands  and  mind.  The 
essential  feature  of  this  new  schoolhouse,  therefore,  is  a  workroom.  This  room  occupies 
one-third  of  the  floor  space.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  il  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
floor  space.  If  the  building  is  large  enough,  however,  the  two  kinds  of  work  could  change 
;  places  in  this  schoolhouse. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  to  make  the  main  part  of  the  building  about  the  size  of  the 
average  rural  schoolhouse,  and  then  to  add  the  workroom  as  a  wing  or  projectioo.  Such 
a  room  could  be  added  to  existing  school  buildiup;  or,  in  districts  in  which  the  building 
b  now  too  large,  one  part  of  the  roon  could  be  partitioned  oS  as  a  workroom. 

It  is  the  purpose,  also,  to  make  this  building  artistic,  attractive,  and  homelike  to 
children,  sanitary,  comfortable,  and  durable.  The  cement-plaster  exterior  is  handsomer 
and  wanner  than  wood,  and  on  expanded  metal  lath  il  b  durable.  The  interior  of  this 
building  b  very  attractive.      Scbool-gardens  and  playgrounds  are  being  made  at  one  side. 
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The  C(Mt  has  been  u  follows: 

Contiact  price  for  buildings  complete,  including  heater  in 

cellar,  bUckboards,  and  two  outhouses  with  metal  drawers    .    $1,800.00 

Tinting  of  walls 35 .  00 

Curtains 16.56 

FumJiure  and  supplies I4i-7S 

In  rural  districts,  the  construction  might  be  completed  at  less  cost.  The  average 
valuation  of  rural  school  buildings  and  sites  in  New  York  Stale  in  1905  was  Sl|83j.6j. 

The  building  is  designed  for  twenty-five  pupils  in  the  main  room.  The  folding- 
door^  a»(l  windows  in  the  partition  enable  one  teacher  to  manage  both  rooms. 


CONSTRDCTION   DETAILS 

In  workmg  out  the  problem  it  has  been  the  aim  to  accomplish  a 
modation  combined  with  an  artbtic  appearance  and  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  materials  used 
are  such  as  may  be  readily  obtained  and  easily  handled. 

The  building  is  placed  on  a  concrete  foundation  composed  of  gravel  or  broken  stone, 
cement,  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  cement,  three  parts  sand,  and  five  parts 

The  foundations  under  the  schoolroom  proper  are  carried  down  below  frost  only, 
while  under  the  vestibule  the  walls  are  of  sufficient  depth  to  form  a  small  cellar  for  the 
heating-apparatus. 

The  superstructure  is  of  ordinary  frame  construction  as  follows: 

Jrasts a'XS',  16  ft.  on  centers; 

Studs  for  inside  walls a'Xs',  is  ft.  on  centers; 

Studs  for  outside  walls a'Xs',  I3  ft.  on  centers; 

Rafters I'xe*.  16  ft.  on  centers; 

Hips  and  valleys a'XS'. 
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The  entire  exterior  walls  are  stuccoed  with  cement  mortar,  rough-cast  on  metal  lath 
nailed  directly  on  the  studding,  the  stucco  being  returned  in  all  openings,  thus  doing  away 
with  outside  casings  wherever  possible.  The  roof  is  shingled  over  sheathing  laid  open  in 
the  usual  way,  and  is  designed  (as  shown  in  sketches)  with  low  and  broadly  projecting 
eaves  with  the  windows  cutting  up  thru  them. 

The  interior  is  plastered  on  plaster-board  with  patent  plaster,  two-coat  work,  trowelled 
smooth  and  decorated  in  simple  gray-green  for  side  walls  and  pale  yellow  for  ceilings* 
The  floors  are  of  }'  matched  pine,  and  the  standing  trim  is  yellow  pine  natural  In  finish. 
This  trim  has  been  used  as  sparingly  as  possible  and  is  not  molded.  Wherever  possible 
door  and  window  casings  have  been  omitted,  the  plastering  returning  into  jambs  with  all 
corners  rounded. 

All  doors  are  stock  pine.  Inside  doors  i}'  thick.  All  sash  is  i}'  glazed  with  good 
quality  double-thick  glass. 

The  openings  between  schoolroom  and  workroom  are  fitted  with  glazed  swing  sash 
and  folding-doors,  so  that  the  rooms  may  be  used  either  singly  or  together,  as  desired. 

The  workroom  has  a  bay  window  facing  south  and  fitted  with  shelves  for  plants. 
Slate  blackboards  of  standard  school  heights  fill  the  spaces  about  the  rooms  between  doors 
and  windows.  The  building  is  heated  by  hot  air;  vent  flues  of  adequate  sizes  are  also 
provided  so  that  the  rooms  are  thoroly  heated  and  ventilated. 

On  the  front  of  the  building  and  adding  materially  to  its  picturesque  appearance,  is  a 
roomy  veranda  with  simple  square  posts,  from  which  entrance  is  made  directly  into  the 
combined  vestibule  and  coatroom  and  from  this  again  by  two  doors  into  the  schoolroom. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS 

The  school  must  have  an  active  laboratory  connected  with  it  if  it  is  to  do 
the  most  effective  work  in  subjects  that  relate  to  its  environment.  One  of  the 
best  laboratories  is  the  school  garden.  Such  a  garden  is  not  designed  for  looks 
alone,  nor  merely  for  the  teaching  of  gardening,  but  it  should  be  a  real  labora-' 
tory  or  workroom  in  which  children  can  handle  plants  and  soils  and  tools,  and 
come  into  contact  with  actual  problems.  The  school  garden  must  be  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  ornamented  schoolground.  Every  schoolground  should 
be  attractive  with  interesting  and  practical  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
other  plants;  but  aside  from  this,  the  school-garden  laboratory  is  fundamen- 
tally important. 

The  two  great  difficulties  in  the  maintaining  of  a  school  garden  in  rural 
communities  are,  (i)  the  lack  of  available  land,  (2)  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one 
to  care  for  the  premises  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  Whenever  it  is 
impossible  to  organize  a  school  garden  on  the  school  premises,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  interest  the  children  in  making  gardens  of  their  own  at  home  and  to  make 
reports  on  their  work  to  the  school.  These  gardens  should  not  be  too  large, 
but  should  be  definite  and  so  planned  as  to  work  toward  a  fairly  concrete  set 
of  problems.  It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  these  gardens  are  not 
made  for  looks.  Sometimes  the  poorest  garden  will  teach  the  best  lesson  if 
only  the  laboratory  spirit  pervades  it.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  worth 
wfiiie  to  make  spring  gardens  on  the  schoolgrounds  even  tho  they  must  be 
neglected  during  the  summer. 

The  school-gardening  movement  is  now  weU  established  in  many  parts  of 
North  America.     It  provides  an  additional  room,  and  the  laboratory  materials 
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are  the  soils  and  the  plants,  together  with  the  birds,  insects,  weather,  and  what- 
ever objects  may  be  associated  with  it.  The  plants  to  be  grown  in  the  school 
garden  are  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  soils  and  other  local  conditions.  In 
noany  cases  it  is  advisable  to  grow  the  common  agricultural  crops  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, along  with  garden  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  aim  of  the  school  gar- 
den is  to  put  the  child  in  touch  with  common  realities,  and  by  means  of  them  to 
train  the  mind  and  the  hands. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

In  very  many  places  the  manual  training  can  be  provided  for  in  the  schoo) 
garden  itself.  All  the  customary  repairing  and  work  about  the  buildings,  a$ 
the  painting,  mending  of  locks,  and  the  setting  of  glass  should  really  be  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  It  is  alwajrs  advisable,  however,  to  have 
a  special  room  set  aside  for  the  manual  training.  This  will  provide  occupation 
in  inclement  weather  and  at  seasons  when  the  children  cannot  work  in  the 
school  garden.  A  basement-room  can  often  be  utilized;  or  sometimes  an 
attic  qr  second  story  can  be  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  districts  in  which 
the  school  population  has  deoreased  there  may  be  sufficient  space  on  the  main 
floor  to  allow  a  partition  to  be  thrown  across  and  a  workroom  provided.  The 
best  plan,  however,  is  to  accept  the  situation  frankly  and  to  provide  a  regular 
workroom  as  large  as  the  ordinary  recitation  room. 

Undoubtedly  the  early  work  in  manual  training  should  deal  with  some  of 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  shape,  proportion,  and  manual  dexterity,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  practice-work  should  not  soon  extend  to  the  making  of 
simple  apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  school  premises  and  also  to  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  simple  tools  and  utensils  used  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm. 
Many  of  the  principles  of  physics  can  well  be  illustrated  by  means  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machines. 

The  school  garden  and  the  manual-training  room  should  be  complementary! 
laboratories,  one  supplementing  the  other  thruout  the  year.  They  should  \ 
provide  for  a  continuing,  articulating  series  of  activities  on  the  part  of  all  the 
pupils.  These  tyvo  sets  of  laboratories  can  provide  training  adapted  to  either 
boys  or  girls.  In  the  case  of  girls  the  manual  training  can  be  given  a  distinct 
home-making  phase,  bringing  into  it  many  of  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
in  our  more  advanced  schools  we  know  under  the  name  of  domestic  science  and 
home  economics.  The  point  is  that  the  schooling  for  both  boys  and  girls  should 
be  related  directly  to  the  affairs  of  life. 

SPECIAL  OR  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS 

While  all  schools  must  put  themselves  in  position  to  relate  themselves  to 
their  environment  and  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of  the  people,  it  may  never- 
theless be  necessary  to  establish  special  secondary  schools  of  agriculture.  Such 
schools  are  now  established  in  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  Georgia,, Maryland,  New 
York,  and  probably  elsewhere.  These  schools  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  all 
the  people,  unless  they  become  so  numerous  as  to  duplicate  the  present  school 
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systems;  but  they  can  become  leaders  in  putting  the  subjects  into  pedagogic 
form,  in  arousing  interest,  and  in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
education;  and  even  when  the  common  public  schools  shall  have  put  them- 
selves into  line  with  the  new  and  vital  education,  these  special  schools  will 
remain  active  centers  of  helpfulness  to  agricultural  interests. 

The  recent  movement  in  Georgia  for  the  organization  of  separate  industrial 
,and  agricultural  schools  has  attracted  much  attention.  By  act  of  the  last 
legislature  all  fees  received  from  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  oils,  and  other 
inspection  incomes  by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  state  over  and 
above  the  expenses  of  such  inspection,  shall  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools,  one  to  be  organized  in  each  of  the 
eleven  congressional  districts  of  the  state.  The  location  of  these  schools  is 
determined  by  the  interest  of  the  community  in  the  enterprise.  The  govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  receive  donations  of  tracts  of  land  in  any  conmiunity  of 
not  less  than  two-hundred  acres,  together  with  additional  gifts  in  the  way  of 
buildings  and  money.  It  is  most  significant  of  the  present  interest  in  secondary 
agricultural  education  to  know  that  these  district  schools  were  speedily  located 
with  large  contributions  of  land,  money,  and  other  privileges.  The  total 
value  of  bids  from  the  accepted  localities  was  nearly  $850,000,  and  the  bids  that 
could  not  be  accepted  amounted  to  about  the  same  figure.  The  land  in 
connection  with  these  schools  ranges  from  240  to  300  acres,  and  the  gifts  in 
cash,  electric  light,  water,  and  other  privileges  run  from  $30,000  upwards. 
These  Georgia  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  are  to  be  branches  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  which  is  a  department  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 
The  general  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  is  authorized  to  exercise  such 
supervision  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  seciu-e  uniformity  of  plan 
and  efficiency  in  the  schools.  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  professor  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  issued  a  tentative  course  of  study  for  the 
schools.  It  is  expected  that  these  schools  will  be  put  into  operation  as  soon  as 
suitable  buildings  and  equipment  can  be  provided. 

A  movement  for  agricultural  high  schools  in  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
taken  a  somewhat  different  form,  and  a  brief  record  of  it  may  be  suggestive  and 
interesting  as  expressing  a  kind  of  organization  that  does  not  obtain  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  distinct  progress  is  being  made 
in  the  other  eastern  Canadian  provinces  in  the  introduction  of  nature-study 
and  similar  work  in  the  schools.  This  sketch  of  the  work  in  Ontario  (informa- 
tion furnished  by  J.  W.  Gibson)  is  inserted  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary  schools  for  agriculture. 

In  the  regulations  respecting  public  schools,  in  Ontario,  published  in  1896, 
agriculture  is  classed  as  an  optional  subject  for  the  highest  grade  of  the  public 
school.  The  only  remark  concerning  the  course  is  "The  coiurse  in  the  author- 
ized textbook."    Very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  in  those  days. 

In  "Amendments  to  Regulations  for  1900"  the  following  appears: 

The  public  school  course  of  study  is  amended  so  as  to  include  agriculture  among  the 
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cibUgeUory  subjects  in  all  rural  schools  for  forms  iv  and  v  (grades  7,  8,  and  9),  for  the  latter 
form  the  textbooks  are  to  be  used  by  the  pupils,  but  for  the  former  the  instruction  is  to  be 
by  conversaiian  only. 

In  common  with  similar  legislation  and  recommendation  elsewhere  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  these  early  efforts  produced  results  only  here 
and  there.  A  textbook  written  by  C.  C.  James,  the  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  prescribed.  With  the  aid  of 
this  book  and  other  agencies,  a  few  teachers  were  able  to  make  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  practical  and  interesting  and  they  endeavored  to  supplement  the 
indoor  class  instruction  by  experiment  and  direct  observation.  Their  influence 
has  had  much  effect. 

It  is  now  about  ten  years  since  nature-study  began  to  be  discussed  by  a  few 
enthusiasts  at  teachers'  conventions  in  Ontario.  About  five  years  ago  it  came 
more  into  prominence,  received  recognition  as  a  pedagogical  ideal  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  thru  them  is  now  being  widely  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  province.  Its  introduction  was  almost  simultaneous  with  that  of  manual 
training  and  both  owe  much  to  the  philanthropy  of  Sir  William  Macdonald, 
which  was  made  effective  by  the  genius  and  keen  insight  into  the  educational 
needs  of  the  country  of  Doctor  James  W.  Robertson,  then  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  the  dominion. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  children's  gardens,  which  were  the  result 
of  individual  enterprise,  the  first  school  gardens  to  be  established  in  Ontario 
were  arranged  for  in  1903  under  the  Macdonald  Rural  Schools  Fimd  adminis- 
tered by  Doctor  Robertson  and,  during  his  absence,  by  H.  H.  Cowley,  M.  A., 
now  inspector  of  continuation  classes  for  the  province.  Five  gardens  were 
located  at  suitable  points  in  the  county  of  Carleton  in  connection  with  five 
public  schools,  and  a  large  garden  at  the  Macdonald  Consolidated  School  at 
Guelph,  Ontario.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  experimental  agricultural 
education  in  connection  with  public  schools  in  Ontario.  These  gardens  have 
been  maintained  for  a  period  of  three  years  by  the  Macdonald  fund.  This 
fund  also  provided  a  traveling  instructor  who  directed  the  work  in  person. 
During  the  time  since  the  Macdonald  school  gardens  began,  a  number  of  country 
schools  have  established  experimental  plots  for  flowers,  grains,  or  vegetables, 
and  the  movement  is  slowly  but  surely  winning  its  way  wherever  the  people 
have  been  directly  influenced  by  it.  This  year  the  school  gardens  received  no 
financial  support  from  the  Macdonald  fund  and  could  not  have  been  continued 
but  for  the  moral  support  of  the  people  and  the  necessary  grants  for  expenses 
made  by  the  trustees.  As  it  is,  the  gardens  are  in  full  swing  at  the  present  time , 
the  teachers  in  charge  are  enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  are  sparing  no 
amount  of  effort  to  make  it  a  success  and  the  pupils  and  parents  are  pleased 
that  the  gardens  are  likely  to  be  continued.  Speaking  of  the  benefits  of  the 
school  garden,  the  principal  of  the  Carp  public  school  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  school  gardening  on  our  boys  and  girls. 
Instead  of  being  detrimental  (as  at  first  supposed)  to  their  advancement  in  the  other 
branches  of  learning,  it  has  had  the  opposite  efifect.    Since  engaging  in  the  work  my  boys 
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and  girls  have  been  first  in  all  examinations,  competing  with  children  from  other  schoob 
including  city  schools.  The  whole  tone  of  the  school  has  been  improved  morally,  socially. 
and  esthetically.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  now  a  reverence  for  life  unknown  before  and 
it  has  awakened  in  them,  as  nothing  else  could  do,  a  deeper  interest  in  all  life  around  them. 
It  has  helped  to  make  school  life  a  pleasure.  Now  the  boy  makes  the  excuse  to  get  to  school 
instead  of  the  excuse  to  remain  at  home.  It  has  aroused  the  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  parents  take  a  pride  in  "  the  work  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  garden," 
and  never  fail  to  bring  their  visitors  to  see  the  work  that  is  being  done  there.  The  pupils 
learn  practical  gardening  and  already  their  advice  and  assistance  is  often  sought  by  parents 
and  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Its  influence  is  seen  also  in  the  homes  of 
the  pupils.  Every  home  has  its  collection  of  houseplants  inside  and  its  plots  and  flower 
borders  outside.  Our  school  board  has  come  to  realize  the  value  of  this  work  and  is 
anxious  to  have  it  continued. 

In  the  Regulations  of  the  education  department  of  Ontario  issued  in  1904, 
there  will  be  found  a  very  comprehensive  course  in  nature-study  and  in  elemen- 
tary agriculture.  Provision  is  also  made  for  establishing  rural-school  gardens 
"for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  rural  schools."  An  initial  grant  of 
$100  and  subsequent  annual  grants  of  $10  are  given,  payable  on  the  report  of  the 
inspector,  to  every  school  board  that  provides  one  acre  of  land,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  school  grounds  together  with  the  necessary  tools  and  implements 
for  gardening.  These  regulations  will  no  doubt  be  revised  from  time  to  time 
as  changing  circumstances  may  seem  to  warrant.  As  yet,  but  few  school 
boards  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  above  regula- 
tions. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  introducing  this  work  in  Ontario,  as  elsewhere, 
has  been  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  who  have  had  any  special  training  for 
the  work.  During  the  last  three  years  a  few  teachers  havejtaken  special  training 
in  nature-study  work  at  the  Macdonald  Institute  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph.  Each  of  the  teachers  who  took  the 
course  received  a  bonus  of  $100  and  traveling  expenses,  paid,  part  by  the  provin- 
cial government  and  part  by  the  Macdonald  fund.  Altho  the  nimiber 
of  teachers  taking  this  course  has  been  comparatively  small,  yet  much  good 
has  resulted  from  it  and  more  will  result  from  it  for  years  to  come. 

The  provincial  normal  schools  are  now  in  the  process  of  reorganization. 
There  are  three  such  schools  and  four  new  ones  are  to  be  added  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  staff  of  lecturers.  It  is  the  purpose  to  have  the  science 
master  in  each  of  these  training  schools  qualify  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
and  nature-study.  It  is  expected  that  instruction  in  school  gardening  will  be 
given  to  all  teachers  in  training.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  public-school  agriculture  in  the  province. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  provision  was  made  for  establishing  an 
agricultural  department  in  each  of  six  coUegiates  or  high  schools  in  the  province. 
The  grant  of  $1,000  to  each  of  the  six  schools  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  equal 
contribution  from  the  county  or  county^s  council  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  agri- 
cultural school  is  situated.    The  school  board  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
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grounds,  accommodation,  and  equipment.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  are 
such  as  are  usually  taught  in  agricultural  colleges  and  will  be  so  comprehensive 
that  a  two-years'  course  will  count  as  one  year  toward  graduation  in  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Guelph.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  government  that  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  will  serve  the  community  directly,  as  well  as  indirectly. 
He  will  have  an  office  in  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  will  dis- 
tribute literatiure  to  the  farmers  of  the  district.  He  will  also,  from  time  to  time, 
visit  different  parts  of  the  district  and  give  lectures*  on  agricultural  subjects. 
K  this  experiment  proves  to  be  successful,  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  every 
county  in  the  province  will  have  at  least  one  secondary  school  in  which  scientific 
agriculture  will  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

THE  NATIONALIZING  OF  THE  WORK 

The  desire  to  redirect  the  educational  enterprises  in  agricultural  regions  has 
gained  such  headway  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  that  it  is  beginning  to  find  an 
expression  in  Congress  and  in  governmental  bureaus.  The  Davis  Bill,  for 
example,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  this  past  winter,  is 
designed  to  provide  an  annual  appropriation  for  industrial  education  in  agri- 
cultural high  schools  and  city  schools,  and  also  for  branch  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  states.  The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  each 
state  and  territory  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  agricultural  high  schools  of  secondary  grade  and  for  instruction 
in  mechanic  arts  and  home  economics  in  city  high  schools  of  secondary  grade  a 
sum  equal  to  ten  cents  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  state  or  territory. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  number  of  such  agricultiu'al  high  schools  which 
shotild  be  entitled  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  act  in  any  state  or  territory  shall 
not  exceed  one  school  for  ten  counties.  The  bill  also  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation to  each  state  and  territory  of  $2,500  for  each  branch  experiment  station 
established  by  such  state  or  territory.  The  state  or  territory  is  obligated  in 
such  case  to  expend  annually  for  equipment  and  maintenance  of  such  stations 
a  sum  at  least  equal  to  $2,500. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  thru  its  office  of  experi- 
ment stations  is  interested  in  furthering  the  work  of  agricultural  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  country.  To  that  end  it  maintains  an  expert  and  issues 
publications. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  bureau  of  education  is  also 
actively  interested  in  agricultural  education  as  a  phase  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment and  is  proposing  to  issue  bulletins  that  have  specific  bearing  on  some  of 
the  practical  problems  at  issue. 

The  subject  of  agricultural  and  other  industrial  training  in  schools  is 
receiving  increased  attention  from  teachers'  conventions  and  also  from  educa- 
tional conferences  of  all  kinds.  It  w^as  noticeable  that  more  attention  was 
given  to  industrial  training  in  rural  schools  at  the  last  Southern  Education 
Conference  than  to  any  other  single  phase  of  education.  These  facts  are 
concrete  expressions  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion;  this  trend  is  an  expression 
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of  the  feeling  that  education  should  be  related  directly  to  the  affairs  and  neces- 
sities of  life,  preparing  a  person  to  live  more  effectively  while  pursuing  his  daily 
occupation. 

THE  SICALL  RUKAL  SCHOOL 

It  is  probably  impossible,  or  at  least  impracticable,  to  introduce  separate 
industrial  subjects  as  such,  especially  agriculture,  in  the  rural  schools  at  present, 
particularly  in  the  one-teacher  district  schools.  -Here  and  there  a  consolidated 
school  employing  two  or  three  teachers  will  be  able  to  have  a  special  teacher  of 
science  or  agriculture,  but  such  instances  will  be  few  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  practicable,  however,  to  make  local  applications  of  the  customary 
schoolwork  to  sufficient  extent  to  meet  all  present  demands.  Let  us  suppose 
that  fundamental  subjects  are  reading,  number,  geography,  manual  training. 
All  of  these  subjects  can  be  given  distinctly  local  and  agricultiural  application. 
Good  and  direct  application  can  be  given  in  the  nimiber  work  and  the  geography 
work  for  example.  After  the  pupil  has  learned  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
which  really  are  few,  the  remaining  practice  can  be  given  just  as  well  by  means 
of  local  and  agricultural  number  work  as  by  means  of  co-partnership,  middle- 
man, and  theoretical  problems  which  now  form  the  chief  part  of  our  textbooks. 
Many  problems  of  soil  fertility,  soil  moisture,  the  feeding  of  animals,  combating 
insect  pests,  handling  and  marketing  produce,  accounting  of  farm  enterprises, 
are  essentially  mathematical  in  their  nature.  One  year's  work  in  arithmetic 
could  be  given  such  an  agricultural  trend  as,  in  the  coiu'se  of  a  generation,  to 
redirect  the  agriculture  of  any  state. 

Good  geography  teaching  now  begins  with  the  local  environment  and  works 
out  toward  the  universe.  In  former  days  it  began  with  the  imiverse  and  worked 
in  toward  the  earth.  The  old  methods  reversed  the  natural  processes.  Now, 
the  local  environment  in  the  agricultural  country  is  made  up  very  largely  of 
farms.  The  principles  of  geography  can  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  affairs  of 
the  community  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  agriculture 
in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  for  the  present  time. 

Manual  training  may  be  very  largely  school  gardening  (as  already  sug- 
gested), with  exercises  in  making  and  caring  for  tools,  making  labels,  painting, 
building  fences,  and  doing  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  have  direct 
application  to  the  daily  life.  To  be  sure,  many  or  most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
rural  schools  already  have  manual  training  at  home  in  the  customary  chores 
and  other  farmwork;  but  in  order  to  make  the  home  handwork  educational, 
it  should  in  some  way  be  touched  by  the  teacher.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
discuss  this  ordinary  labor  in  the  school,  to  suggest  better  methods  and  to 
dignify  it.    We  must  distinguish  between  manual  labor  and  manual  training. 

IN  WHAT. SCHOOLS  AGRICULTURE  MAY  BE  TAUGHT 

In  every  state  there  should  be  one  strong,  central  agricultural  college  which 

/is  well  enough  equipped  to  conduct  the  highest  and  best  type  of  work  in  all 

agricultural  lines  with  ability  and  enthusiasm.    This  college,  however,  cannot 
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be  expected  to  carry  aU  the  rural  educational  activities  of  the  commonwealth. 
At  present,  the  agricultiu-al  college  is  called  on  to  do  primary  and  secondary 
scboolwork  in  the  way  of  nature-study  propaganda,  winter  courses,  and  other- 
wise. In  time,  some  of  this  work  will  be  done  by  other  institutions,  altho  it  is 
probable  that  the  agricultural  college,  if  it  rises  to  its  full  opportunities,  will 
always  be  the  capstone  of  the  movement  for  education  for  country  life.  What 
some  of  these  other  secondary  educational  enterprises  may  be  we  may  now 
consider: 

(t)  The  first  purpose  in  all  primary  and  secondary  instruction  should  be  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  the  general  educational  sj^tem  of  the  state.  All  schools  of 
the  state  should  be  open  to  nature-study,  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work 
on  the  same  conditions  and  terms  that  they  are  open  to  literary  and  traditional 
subjects.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  industrial  work  should  be  mandatory. 
The  reasons  for  utilizing  the  existing  school  system  are  obvious.  The  systems 
are  already  organized  and  are  completely  established  in  public  opinion.  Again, 
industrial  work  in  the  common  schools  should  be  looked  on  as  a  broad  educa- 
tional enterprise  and  not  as  mere  training  or  technical  or  apprenticeship  work. 
It  should  be  recognized  as  such  by  being  placed  in  the  public  schools  along  with 
other  subjects.  Industrial  education  would  gain  immensely  in  its  general  pur- 
pose and  effect  and  its  intention  if  it  is  thus  associated  with  other  subjects.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  pupil  is  studying  a  subject  that  pertains  to  the 
farm,  he  is  to  be  a  farmer.  The  subject  is  introduced  in  order  to  educate 
him  broadly,  to  widen  his  sympathies,  and  interest  him  in  the  problems  of 
life. 

It  is  probable  that  the  public-school  system  cannot  meet  all  the  demands 
for  agricultural  education;  but  even  if  it  cannot  do  so  its  influence  will  have  a 
tremendous  effect  in  arousing  an  interest  in  country-life  subjects  and  in 
elevating  the  general  tone  of  industrial  education.  If  the  common-school 
systems  cahnot  handle  the  agricultural  work  efficiently,  then  we  shall  need  to 
develop  other  agencies,  and  some  of  these  agencies  may  now  be  mentioned. 
These  other  agencies  ought  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the  general  educa- 
tional system  and  not  be  separate  or  parallel  and  competing  systems.  All 
educational  work  should  be  related  and  unified  and  made  consistent. 

(2)  While  desiring  to  associate  the  agricultural  work  with  existing  institu- 
tions, we  may  next  consider  the  feasibility  of  introducing  it  in  the  normal 
schools.  We  are  at  once  met  with  a  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  phrase  ''nor- 
mal school"  does  not  designate  the  same  kind  of  institution  in  different  states. 
These  schools  have  differentiated  during  the  past  generation  until  they  may  not 
be  strictly  comparable  in  different  regions.  What  may  be  found  to  be  practicable 
in  one  region,  therefore,  may  be  impracticable  in  another.  In  parts  of  the 
west  the  normal  schools  find  It  possible  and  advantageous  to  associate  agricul- 
tural work  with  the  traditional  curriculum.  In  the  east  this  is  less  possible, 
largely  because  of  the  great  population  of  the  cities  which  demands  more  teachers 
than  the  normal  schools  can  supply.    These  normal  schools,  having  their 
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capacities  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  the  accustomed  work,  may  or  may  not  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  add  new  departments  of  a  wholly  original  character. 

(3)  Another  class  of  existing  institutions  comprises  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  many  diflFerent  grades  and  kinds.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  even  denominational  colleges  to  ^troduce  agri- 
culture and  other  industrial  work.  In  some  states  it  is  possible  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  departments  in  these  colleges  will,  in  part,  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  state. 

(4)  Finally,  a  wholly  new  kind  of  school  may  be  organized  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  teaching  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  related  subjects  (as 
we  have  already  discussed).  Such  schools  are  represented  by  the  schools  in 
each  of  the  nine  congressional  districts  of  Alabama  and  by  the  coimty  schools 
that  are  organized  and  yet  to  be  organized  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  These 
schools  have  many  advantages.  They  can  devote  all  their  energies  concretely 
to  one  line  of  effort.  They  are  single  and  therefore  conspicuous,  and  are  not 
bound  by  tradition.  They  have  a  definite  territory  in  which  to  work,  the 
boundaries  of  which  they  can  fill  with  good  extension  work.  These  schools 
usually  have  land  and,  being  set  aside  for  a  specific  object,  they  develop  a  first 
class  equipment  which  enables  them  to  carry  the  work  with  great  efficiency. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  they  are  segregated  from  other  educational  enter- 
prises and  therefore  are  likely  to  become  somewhat  narrow.  They  cannot  be 
expected  to  serve  all  the  persons  of  the  county  or  district  needing  country-life 
education,  for  relatively  few  of  the  children  in  the  district  can  attend  this 
school  without  sleeping  away  from  home;  and  children  fifteen  years  and  imder 
would  better  sleep  at  home.  They  are  likely  to  become  largely  a  local  school 
for  the  town  in  which  they  are  situated. 

None  of  these  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  public  schools,  meet  the  needs 
of  training  for  children  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Whether  a 
special  kind  of  school  will  be  developed  in  time  for  industrial  training  for  the 
younger  children  is  a  question.  It  would  seem  that  everything  shotild  be  left  to 
the  existing  public-school  system  imtil  that  system  proves  its  inability  to  meet 
the  demand;  as  fast  as  that  inability  develops,  new  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another  must  be  evolved  to  cover  the  need. 

There  is  another  way  whereby  agricultural  work  can  be  brought  to  the 
people,  and  that  is  thru  the  training-classes  and  training-schools.  In  New 
York  State,  for  example,  there  are  102  training-classes  and  a  number  of  training- 
schools.  These  training-classes  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  entire  elementary 
syllabus  and  this  syllabus  comprises  nature-study  and  agriculture.  The  pupils 
in  the  trdning-classes  are  the  ones  that  are  likely  to  go  directly  into  the  rural 
schools.  In  New  York  State,  and  in  many  other  states  the  normal-school 
teachers  do  not  become  rural-school  teachers  to  any  extent.  The  teachers 
of  these  training-classes  are  normal-school  graduates.  It  would  be  better  if 
they  could  have  their  training  in  agriculture  and  nature-study  in  the  normal 
schools  themselves;  but  whether  they  have  school  training  in  these  subjects 
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or  not,  they  will  be  obliged  to  prepare  for  the  work  if  they  are  forced  to  teach 
it  to  their  training-classes. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  of  Massachusetts,  1906  (the  whole  report  is  a  most  yaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  industrial  education),  are  as  follows: 

There  seem  to  be  two  lines  in  which  industrial  education  may  be  developed — thru  the 
existing  public-school  system,  and  thru  independent  industrial  schools.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  the  commissioner  recommends  that  cities  and  towns  so  modify  the  work  in  the 
elementary  schoob  as  to  include  for  boys  and  girls  instruction  and  practice  in  the  elements 
of  productive  industry,  including  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  and 
that  this  instruction  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  from  it  the  highest  cultural,  as  well 
as  the  highest  industrial,  value;  and  that  the  work  in  the  high  schools  be  modified  so  that 
the  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  sciences,  and  drawing  shall  show  the  application  and 
use  of  these  subjects  in  industrial  life,  with  especial  reference  to  local  industries,  so  that 
the  students  may  see  that  these  subjects  are  not  designed  primarily  and  solely  for  academic 
purposes,  but  that  they  may  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  practical  life.  That  is,  algebra 
and  geometry  should  be  so  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  to  show  their  relations  to  con- 
struction; botany  to  horticulture  and  agriculture;  chemistry  to  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  domestic  sciences;   and  drawing  to  every  form  of  industry. 

The  commission  would  also  recommend  that  all  towns  and  cities  provide  by  new  elec^ 
tive  industrial  courses  in  high  schools,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the 
domestic  and  mechanic  arts;  that  in  addition  to  day  courses  cities  and  towns  provide  even-    . 
ing  courses  for  persons  already  employed  in  trades;   and  that  provision  be  made  for  the  f 
instruction  in  part-time  day  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  , 
years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction 
in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together. 


//.    INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND, NEW  JERSEY,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  NEW  YORK 

All  the  states  in  the  above  group  are  interested  in  the  introduction  of 
industrial  work  into  the  rural  schools  but  in  no  one  of  them  is  such  work  now 
established  as  an  organized  plan  or  system.  The  official  departments  of 
public  instruction,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  enlightened  constituency 
of  the  states  all  feel  the  need  of  work  that  is  adapted  to  the  country  pupil. 
This  sentiment  is  rising  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  yet  crystallized.  No  person  seems 
yet  to  have  devised  any  s)rstem  or  scheme  whereby  these  subjects  can  be  intro- 
duced with  any  great  degree  of  satisfaction. 

The  industrial  training-work  that  seems  to  be  possible  in  the  rural  schools 
is  of  four  general  categories:  (i)  manual  training  of  all  kinds;  (2)  nature- 
study  work;  (3)  agricultviral  work;  (4)  some  form  of  household  or  domestic 
work  applicable  chiefly  to  the  girls. 

A  discussion  of  these  subjects  may  properly  fall  under  three  general  heads: 
(i)  what  these  states  officially  are  doing  thru  their  departments  of  public 
instruction;  (2)  what  individual  persons  or  schools  are  doing  in  an  independent 
or  unattached  way;  (3)  some  conclusions  or  personal  opinions  drawn  from 
the  foregoing  and  other  facts. 

Definite  statements  have  been  secured  of  the  attitude  of  state  departments 
of  education. 
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The  eighteen  inquiries  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  a 
year  ago  were  sent  to  the  departments  of  public  instruction  or  education  of 
the  nine  states  comprising  the  above  group,  excepting  New  York.  The 
oflficial  attitude  of  these  states  may  now  be  briefly  expressed. 

I.      liAINE 

The  state  of  Maine  has  adopted  an  extensive  syllabus  for  nature-studies 
from  the  first  grade  thru  the  nine  grades.  This  syllabus  is  very  largely  agricul- 
tural. The  state  law  requires  teachers  in  rural  schools  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  state  law  has  required  industrial  education  for  some 
fifteen  years.  The  course  of  study,  including  the  nature-study  and  its  agri- 
cultural bearings,  is  generally  adopted  in  the  country  schools  and  some  results 
are  beginning  to  be  obtained.  There  are  no  special  schools  in  the  state  designed 
to  train  teachers  for  this  particular  kind  of  work.  A  number  of  cities  in  the 
state  have  given  special  emphasis  to  the  industrial  work  but  apparently  none 
of  the  rural  districts  have  given  great  attention  to  it.  The  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Maine  thinks  that  school  gardening  is  the  most  feasible 
and  valuable  part  of  the  work  for  the  present.  The  School  Improvement 
League  of  Maine  does  much  work  in  the  line  of  agricultxiral  and  other  indus- 
trial training.    The  five  normal  schools  also  do  regular  work  in  agriculture. . 

2.      NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  State  Program  of  Studies  has  outlines  of  work  in  both  nature-study 
and  elementary  agriculture.  This  document  has  been  published  about 
eighteen  months,  and  either  it  or  its  equivalent  is  in  use  by  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  state.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  schools 
follow  the  course  of  nature-study  substantially  as  it  is  here  laid  down?  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  much  better  work  in  this  subject  is  done  in  the 
cities  than  in  the  country  towns,  owing  to  the  generally  superior  quality  of 
the  teachers  in  the  urban  sections. 

The  course  in  elementary  agriculture  is  being  adopted  tentatively  here 
and  there  about  the  state,  largely  depending  upon  the  personal  interest  and 
ambition  of  the  teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  how  extensive  this  work 
is,  or  how  well  it  is  taught.  I  have  not  very  much  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  as  yet. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  and  in  several  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns 
good  work  in  school  gardening  is  done,  and  in  most  places  the  same  is  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  school,  being  closely  correlated  with  arith- 
metic, drawing,  nature-study,  and  so  on. 

The  central  control  of  the  common-school  work  is  at  a  minimimi  in  New 
Hampshire;  it  could  scarcely  be  less.  The  local  school  board  is  supreme  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  common  schools,  and  the  function  of  the  state 
superintendent  is,  in  the  main,  purely  advisory. 

In  the  case  of  secondary  schools  it  is  diflferent.  All  secondary  institu- 
tions, in  order  to  be  recognized  as  public  institutions,  must  be  approved 
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by  the  state  superintendent  as  being  of  college  preparatory  grade,  or  the 
equivalent.  When  so  approved,  each  institution  can  legally  collect  tuition\ 
from  towns  not  having  similar  schools,  to  the  extent  of  forty  dollars  a  year  fori 
pupils  attending  from  such  towns.  This  gives  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
development  along  the  lines  of  secondary  education,  and  the  development  has 
been  rapid  and  thorogoing.  The  attendance  at  secondary  schools  increased 
about  one-sixth  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  state  department  will  approve  any  curriculum  deemed  to  be  the 
equivalent  in  educational  values  of  the  ciuricula  generally  accepted  for  collegi 
preparation.  For  instance,  during  the  present  year  one  city  high  school  ha 
been  approved  for  a  thoro  mechanic-arts  ciuriculvun,  several  for  commerci 
currictila,  and  two  schools  for  agricultural  curricula.  In  each  of  these  school 
it  is  a  condition  of  approval  that  the  equipment  shall  be  sufficient  and  th 
training  of  the  teachers  adequate  for  substantial  and  thoro  instruction  in  the 
subjects  approved. 

Two  institutions,  one  a  high  school  and  the  other  an  academy,  have  adopted 
curricula  in  agriculture  for  the  current  school  year.  In  both  cases,  these 
curricula  are  under  the  direction  of  trained  agriculturists,  and  are  approved 
as  the  full  educational  equivalent  of  the  other  curricula  in  the  program  of 
the  same  school. 

The  case  of  the  academy  named  is  typical  of  what  ought  to  come  to  pass  in 
a  large  number  of  our  rural  secondary  schools,  and  what  probably  will.  This 
institution,  Gilmanton  Academy,  situated  in  a  good  farming  region,  has  had 
a  history  of  over  one  hundred  years  as  a  strictly  classical  institution.  As  such,  it 
has  in  years  gone  by  educated  many  students  for  Dartmouth  and  other  colleges. 
In  recent  years  the  section  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  located  had  become 
greatly  depleted  in  population,  and  interest  in  the  school  had  greatly  diminished. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year,  the  trustees  laid  out  a  two-curri- 
culum program,  one  curriculum  being  the  typical  Latin-scientific  course  and 
the  other  the  course  in  agriculture.  A.  competent  agriculturist  was  employed 
as  principal,  and,  altho  it  is  the  day  of  small  things,  the  situation  is  promis- 
ing. The  school  is  hampered  by  lack  of  endowment,  its  former  substantial 
endowment  having  been  lost  thru  imfortunate  investments;  but  new  funds 
are  slowly  being  established  thru  interest  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution. 
The  school  is  entitled  by  law,  as  above  indicated,  to  forty  dollars  per  pupil, 
the  same  to  be  paid  by  the  towns  from  which  there  are  pupils  attending  the 
institution. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  next  year  some  land  may  be  taken  up  for 
practical  fieldwork. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  of  whom  Professor  J.  W. 
Sanborn  is  a  prominent  member,  to  furnish  an  education  which  will  meet 
the  farm  boy  on  the  line  of  his  established  interests  and  seek  to  keep  him 
in  the  country  rather  than  encourage  him  with  false  hopes  of  professional 
splendor  in  the  city. 
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The  state  department  of  public  instruction  is  interested  in  the  movement 
for  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  present 
head  of  the  department  that  the  industrial  future  of  the  eastern  states  depends 
in  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  ability  of  the  public-school  system  to  turn  out 
highly  intelligent  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other  workers. 

The  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  has  been 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  also  to 
the  institutions  interesting  themselves  in  Uiis  line  of  work. 

3.      VERMONT 

No  organized  official  effort  has  yet  been  consummated  in  the  state  looking 
to  agricultural  education  in  the  rural  schools.  There  is  a  decided  awakening 
all  over  the  state,  however,  in  the  subject,  especially  in  the  Grange,  which  is 
very  strong  in  Vermont.  Mason  S.  Stone,  superintendent  of  education,  pre- 
sents the  subject  at  all  teachers'  meetings  and  he  expects  that  within  a  very 
few  years  a  distinct,  systematic  movement  will  be  under  way.    He  writes. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  the  awakening  of  a  larger  interest  in  industrial 
education  in  Vermont.  It  is  not  our  purpose  in  any  way  to  direct  what  shall  be  done  \mtil 
we  have  an  organized  public  sentiment.  I  am  confident  that  the  state  is  alive  to  the  need 
of  a  more  practical  education,  especially  along  the  lines  of  agriculture. 

4.      MASSACHUSETTS 

No  systematic  movement  is  yet  under  way  in  Massachusetts,  but  a  com- 
mission on  industrial  education  has  been  appointed  and  is  formulating  plans 
for  agricultural  and  other  industrial  schools.  There  is  a  very  general  interest 
in  natuje-study  and  school  gardening  in  Massachusetts  and  some  of  it  has 
agricultural  bearings.  Some  slight  advantages  are  offered  in  normal  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these  subjects.  The  agricultural  college  ' 
is  expecting  to  organize  a  department  of  rural  education,  including  normal- 
and  summer-school  work. 

The  normal  work  in  the  agricultural  college  is  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1906, 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agriculture  to  persons  desir- 
ing to  teach  such  elements  in  the  public  schools,  as  provided  in  sections  three  and  four; 
provided,  that  the  cost  of  such  department  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  that  at  least  fifteen  candidates  present  themselves  for  such 
instruction. 

The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  just  established  a  commission  on  indus- 
trial education,  composed  of  five  persons,  with  the  following  duties: 

The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending 
the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs,  and  it  shall  advise 
and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  the  independent  schools,  as  herein- 
after provided;  and  it  shall  provide  for  lectures  on  the  importance  of  industrial  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report  upon  all  special  schools  in  which  such  educa- 
tion is  carried  on.  It  may  initiate  and  superintend  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  various  centers  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the 
co-operation  and  consent  of  the  municipality  involved  or  the  municipalities  constituent  of 
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any  district  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  towns  and  cities  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
commission  shall  have  all  necessary  powers  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial 
schools,  and  money  appropriated  by  the  state  and  municipality  for  their  maintenance 
shall  be  expended  under  its  direction. 

AU  cities  and  towns  may  provide  independent  industrial  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  but  attendance  upon  such 
schools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  take  the  place  of  attendance  upon 
public  schools  as  required  by  law.    In  addition  to  these  industrial  schools,  cities  and 
towns  may  provide  for  evening  courses  for  persons  already  employed  in  trades,  and  they 
may  also  provide,  in  the  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools  herein  authorized,  for  the     / 
instruction  in  part-time  classes  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  V 
years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  to  the  end  that  instruction   1 
{n  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go  on  together;  provided,  that  theinde-  l\ 
pendent  schools  authorized  in  this  section  shall  be  approved  as  to  location,  courses,  and 
methods  of  instruction  by  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  maintenance  of  the  indus~ 
trial  schools  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  but  no  such  district  shall  be  created 
without  the  approval  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Whenever  any  city  or  town  or  any  district,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  appropriate  money  for  the  establishment  and  equipment  and  maintenance  of  inde- 
pendent schools  for  industrial  training,  the  commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance 
of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities,  towns,  or  districts  a 
sum  proportionate  to  the  amoimt  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  valuation,  as  follows:  cities  and  towns  expending 
more  than  five  dollars  for  each  thousand  of  valuation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  to  be 
reimbursed  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  amount  of  one-half,  those  raising  and  expending 
between  four  and  five  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one-third,  and^  those  raising 
and  expending  less  than  four  dollars  per  thousand  to  the  amount  of  one-fifth,  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  industrial  schools;  provided,  that  no  payment  to  any  city  or  town  shall 
be  made  except  by  special  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 

The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the  legislature 
relative  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  education  during  the  year,  stating  what 
industrial  schools  have  been  established  and  the  appropriations  necessary  for  their  main- 
tenance, in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section,  and  making  such  recommendations  as 
the  commission  on  industrial  education  may  deem  advisable;  and  especially  shall  the  com~ 
mission  consider  and  report  at  an  early  date  upon  the  advisability  of  establishing  one  or 
more  technical  schools  or  industrial  colleges,  providing  for  a  three-  or  four-years'  course  for 
extended  training  in  the  working-principles  of  the  larger  industries  of  the  commonwealth. 

5.      RHODE  ISLAND 

Nature-Study  has  been  generally  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Rhode 
Island.    Manual  training  and  domestic  arts  have  a  place  in  many  schools. 

Nothing  definite  has  been  done  in  elementary  agriculture  except  the  pro- 
pagandist extension  work  which  is  issuing  from  the  agricultural  college  at 
Kingston.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  197  ungraded  schools,  out  of  a  total 
of  1,635,  shows  a  small  number  of  rural  schools  and  a  relatively  small  interest 
in  agriculture.  The  state  commissioner  of  public  schools  is  in  favor  of  indus- 
trial work  in  the  schools  and  the  subject  is  being  agitated. 

6.      CONNECTICUT 

The  state  board  of  education  of  Connecticut  is  making  an  organized  move- 
ment to  introduce  natiu-al  science  into  the  rural  schools.     It  is  expected  that 
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this  will  afford  a  foundation  for  nature-study  and  agriculture  and  domestic 
art.  The  distinctly  rural  schools  are  generally  small,  ranging  from  six  to 
twenty-five  scholars  under  one  teacher.  The  state  board  is  circulating  books 
and  scientific  apparatus  to  the  rural  schools,  all  pointing  toward  agricultural 
instruction.  It  is  felt  that  the  essentials  of  education  need  more  attention  at 
present  rather  than  specific  industrial  training.  There  is  a  general  interest  in 
the  subject  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  but  no  systematic  movement  is  on  foot 
All  the  normal  schools  in  Connecticut  are  emphasizing  agriculture  under  the 
head  of  botany  but  in  connection  with  other  subjects  in  the  science  depart- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  they  make  agricultural  applications  of  their  work  so  far 
as  they  can. 

7.      NEW  JERSEY 

The  state  law  of  New  Jersey  provides  that  any  school  district  that  estab- 
lishes by  special  tax  or  subscription  or  both  a  department  or  school  for  indus- 
trial or  manual  training  shall  receive  a  like  sum  for  original  equipment  and 
also  for  subsequent  maintenance  from  the  state,  providing  the  sum  is  not  less 
than  $250,  nor  more  than  $7,500.  In  carrying  out  the  above  provision  it  is 
held  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  that  work  in  agriculture  is 
included.  The  present  act  was  amended  in  1903.  As  early,  however,  as  1881 
a  similar  act  was  passed  with  the  lower  limit  of  money  to  be  raised  by  the  com- 
munity, $3,000.  Thus  far  no  district  in  the  state  has  ever  taken  advantage 
of  this  help  for  providing  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  superintendent 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  interest  the  schools  in 
the  study  and  pursuit  of  agriculture  by  means  of  pamphlets  on  school  yards 
and  school  gardens. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the  state  are  engaged  in  formulating  a 
practical  course  in  elementary  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  their  respective  counties. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  connection  with  the  state  agricultural 
college  is  co-operating  with  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  a  view 
to  popularizing  the  work  of  agriculture  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  improvement 
of  rural  schools.  It  is  further  intended  during  the  coming  year  to  maintain 
summer  schools  at  the  state  college  and  at  other  convenient  points  in  the  state 
in  order  that  teachers  may  qualify  themselves  to  teach  this  branch. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  state  board  of  education  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  add  the  additional  subject  of  elementary  agriculture  to  the  subjects 
now  required  in  which  a  teacher  must  be  examined  in  order  to  be  licensed  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  There  seems  to  be  thruout  ^he  entire 
state  a  general  awakening  in  regard  to  wants  and  needs  of  the  rural  schools. 

8.      PENNSYLVANIA 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Pennsylvania  that  systematic  instruction  in 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science  is  hardly  possible  in  the 
rural  schools,  according  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
real  trouble  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  salaries  in  the  rural  schools  are  not 
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large  enough  to  attract  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  adapt  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils.    Moreover,  there  are  very  few  teachers  who  are  qualified.^ 
Nature-study  is  not  included  in  the  curriculum  as  a  separate  branch  of  instruc-' 
tion.    Three  sununer  schools  have  attempted  instruction  in  botany,  zoology,  I 
and  natiure-study  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  enabling  teachers  to  give  this  kind 
of  information  to  their  pupils  in  an  incidental  way.    The  Pennsylvania  State  j 
College  once  issued  nature-study  lessons,  but  because  of  insufficient  funds  the 
publication  of  them  has  been  suspended. 

9.      NEW  YORK 

A  distinct  organized  movement  looking  toward  the  introduction  of  agricul- 
ture into  the  schools  of  New  York  is  now  under  way.  The  state  education 
department  has  adopted  a  syllabus  for  nature-study  and  agriculture  running 
thru  all  the  first  eight  grades.  It  has  also  adopted  a  syllabus  on  agriculture  for  ^ 
one  year,  preferably  the  second,  in  the  hFgh  schools.  In  the  elementary  syl- 
labus nature-study  runs  thru  the  first  five  years.  At  the  sixth  year  distinctly 
agricultiural  work  begins,  but  it  is  a  natxural  consequence  of  the  natxure-study 
work  and  follows  the  nature-study  method.  Nature-study  and  agriculture 
are  not  mandatory  in  the  schools.  However,  the  training-classes,  of  which 
there  are  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  state,  are  obliged  to  cover  the  entire 
syllabus,  including  nature-study  and  agriculture.  The  teacher  of  the  training- 
class,  therefore,  is  obliged  to  prepare  on  the  nature-study  and  agricultural 
work.    All  of  the  training-class  graduates  go  directly  into  the  rural  schools. 

The  education  department  of  the  state  has  three  lecturers  who  are  con- 
tinuously with  the  farmers'  institutes  speaking  on  education,  for  the  purpose 
of  elevating  the  general  tone  of  the  schools  and  preparing  them  for  industrial 
and  other  work.  The  farmers'  institutes  themselves,  which  are  very  efficiently 
managed,  are  well  organized  in  respect  to  the  schoolwork.  The  state  Grange, 
with  more  than  70,000  members,  has  also  taken  defijiite  action  looking  toward 
interesting  schools  in  local  education.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Cornell  University,  has  also  in  hand  many  enterprises  having  the  same  end  in 
view  and  has  published  more  literatiure  in  the  line  of  nature-study  and  similar 
subjects  than  any  other  agency  in  the  United  States. 

As  yet  there  is  no  institution  in  which  teachers  are  definitely  trained  for  .^ 
the  rural-work  except  the  special  nature-study  coiu^e  of  two  years*  duration 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.    The  teachers  in  the  training-classes  are  normal- 
school  graduates,  but  the  normal  schools  are  not  introducing  agriculture. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  training-classes  begin  to  work  over  the  elementary 
syllabus  the  demand  for  some  specific  means  of  training  teachers  for  the  rura 
schools,  and  especially  for  the  training-classes,  will  be  felt.    At  the  summer 
schools  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  education  department,  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  each  year,  the  nature-study  work  is  ordinarily  emphasized       | 
particularly  at  Chautauqua.    Some  hundreds  of  teachers  in  New  York  State      i 
are  enrolled  with  Mrs.  Comstock  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  a  home  cor- 
respondence course;    many  thousand  children  are  organized  into  jimior 
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naturalist  clubs,  each  club  being  under  the  general  guidance  of  a  teacher; 
and  many  thousand  children  are  enrolled  in  a  campaign  for  gardening. 

The  beginnings  of  a  normal  department  have  been  made  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  at  Cornell  University.  This  is  a  special  two-years' 
course  designed  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  nature-study  and  agriculture. 
The  work  is  in  two  parts:  the  regular  academic  or  subject-matter  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences;  the  practice-work  with  children.  This  practice-work  is 
conducted  in  the  public  schools  of  Ithaca  which  are  accessible  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  also  rather  extensive  school  gardens  in  the  City  of  Ithaca  which  are 
under  the  joint  managership  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  public 
schools.  In  these  gardens  the  teacher-students  may  receive  instruction.  The 
College  of  Agriculture  recently  erected  a  rural-school  building  on  its  campus 
and  it  is  the  purpose  to  organize  a  regular  rural  school  with  children  coming 
from  the  adjacent  farming-country.  School  gardens  and  playgrounds  are 
being  established  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture to  organize  a  summer  school  (with  the  expectation  that  it  may  be  open 
in  1908)  for  teachers  in  agriculture  and  country-life  subjects. 

A  crystallized  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  New  York  looking  toward  the 
better  supervision  of  rural  schools.  Two  bills  are  before  the  legislature  out- 
lining plans  of  reorganization.  The  general  purpose  is  to  establish  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  supervisory  officers;  to  remove  the  election  of  such 
officers,  so  far  as  possible,  from  political  influences;  to  provide  that  such 
officers  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  supervision;  so  to 
reorganize  the  districts  that  they  shall  be  small  enough  to  enable  the  super- 
visory officer  to  inspect  the  work  of  each  school  at  least  once  each  month. 

In  1906  the  legislature  of  the  state  appropriated  $80,000  for  buildings  for 
a  school  of  agriculture  at  St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Canton,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.     Buildings  will  be  erected  in  1907. 

The  Belleville  Academy,  in  Jefferson  county,  has  a  small  endowment 
for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  The  subject  is  taught  in  connection  with 
the  natural  sciences. 


///.    EXPERIENCES  AND  OPINIONS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  PRECEDING  TERRITORY 

It  will  be  impossible  to  assemble  all  the  experiences  in  any  one  state. 
Many  teachers  have  tried  industrial  training  of  one  kind  or  another  and  with 
varying  degrees  of  success ;  but  no  record  may  have  been  made  of  it.  Teachers 
come  and  go.  In  the  course  of  a  large  correspondence,  however,  a  number 
of  experiences  and  opinions  have  accumulated,  some  of  which  may  be  recorded. 

MAINE 

W.  M.  Munson,  professor  of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Maine,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  teachers  must  first  be  aroused  and  equipped  to  the  end 
that  they  may  introduce  informal  exercises.  We  are  now  overloaded  with 
textbooks.    The  agricultural  colleges  and  superintendents  of  public  instruction 
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may  do  a  work  of  untold  value  by  issuing  schedules  and  suggestive  leaflets 
from  time  to  time  and  by  making  such  work  prominent  in  summier  schools 
and  at  teachers'  institutes.  Personal  contact  rather  than  textbooks  or  sched- 
uled courses  must  be  relied  on  to  awaken  an  interest  in  young  children.  Three 
or  four  teachers  in  the  state  have  had  definite  experience  in  this  kind  of  work 
and  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  success. 

Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  Buckfield,  writes  as  follows: 

My  work  has  not  been  systematic,  and  the  results  are  difficult  to  know.  I  am  a  farmer's 
wife,  with  a  family  of  children,  and  have  had  a  nature-class  at  home,  and  at  the  nearby 
rural  school,  using  as  aids  the  Cornell  and  Kingston  leaflets.  Have  also  given  lectures 
before  Granges,  clubs,  pomological  and  horticultural  meetings,  teachers,  etc.,  and  thus 
organized  some  nature-classes  and  interested  others.  I  notice  everywhere  the  interest 
is  spreading,  but  find  little  practical  work  in  our  rural  schools.  The  teachers  are  mostly 
ignorant  or  indifferent  and  overworked  along  other  lines.  Our  normal  schools  and  colleges 
give  them  only  superficial  training.  There  is  better  work  done  in  our  cities.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  would  be  practical  or  whether  the  money  could  be  raised,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
a  specially  trained  teacher  could  do  fine  work  by  having  a  central  manual-training  school 
in  a  village  high  school  and  also  supervise  school  gardens  and  agricultural  work  in  quite  a 
number  of  riu-al  schools.  I  find  that  lessons  amount  to  little  unless  the  scholars  do  per- 
sonal work.  I  have  tried  giving  them  seeds  and  found  they  did  not  take  half  the  interest 
that  they  did  when  they  earned  them  and  made  their  own  garden.  One  little  girl  even  had 
a  tooth  pulled  without  gas  that  she  might  save  the  extra  cost  with  which  to  buy  tulip  bulbs* 

Mr.  Irving  D.  Bragg,  principal  of  the  Aroostook  State  Normal  School,  at 
Presque  Isle,  writes  as  follows: 

The  normal  schools  of  Maine  have  taken  up  work  in  agriculture  this  year.  The 
schools  have  been  left  to  work  out  courses  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the  particular  locality 
In  this  school  the  subjects  of  zoology,  geology,  bird-study,  nature-study,  chemistry,  and 
botany  are  treated  with  special  reference  to  agriculture.  In  the  last  term  a  textbook  is 
used  as  a  guide.  This  is,  of  course,  only  a  beginning,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the  scope  of 
the  work  wiU  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demand  for  work  of  this  kind.  Manual  training 
has  not  been  introduced  into  this  school  yet.  Owing  to  the  seasons  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  school  gardening  cannot  be  carried  on  very  successfully  during  the  school  year. 
Consequently,  little  is  done  along  this  line.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  school  to  introduce  the 
above  subjects  as  rapidly  as  possible,  considering  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  section 
of  the  state  in  which  we  are  located. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

The  State  Agricultural  College  is  co-operating  with  Hon.  H.  C.  Morrison, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  suggesting  curricula  for  the  public 
schools  in  which  agriculture  is  introduced.  The  outline  of  studies  for  the 
grammar  grades  has  already  been  published  and  the  college  is  now  working 
on  an  agricultural  course  for  high  schools.  There  are  probably  no  high  schools 
in  the  state  in  which  the  work  is  actually  being  carried  on.  Thru  the  influ- 
ence of  Professor  C.  M.  Weed  (who  has  now  left  the  state)  much  interest  was 
aroused  in  many  schools  in  the  subject  of  nature-study. 

Professor  G.  H.  Whitcher,  of  Berlin,  at  one  time  introduced  local  work 
into  one  of  the  nural  schools  and  continued  it  until  he  removed  to  a  city.  He 
expresses  his  experience  as  follows: 
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I  fully  believe  the  country  is  the  place  to  start  this  rather  than  the  dty,  because  it 
is  there  that  the  child  becomes  a  S3nstematic  observer  of  farm  operations;  the  dairy,  etc, 
harvesting  operations,  planting,  etc.,  all  afford  opportimity  for  "laboratory*'  work  and 
observation  and  schoolroom  experimentation  then  comes  in  to  supplement  and  explain 
the  things  observed. 

My  plan  commenced  with  the  first  grade  with  modeling,  drawing,  and  coloring  farm 
products,  e.  g.,  potato,  apple,  beet,  etc.,  and  developed  up  to  pot  experiments  in  the 
eighth  grade  with  fertilizers,  etc.  I  do  not  think  this  work  is  attractive  to  city  pupils  because 
their  "experience"  is  inadequate  to  interpret  results  observed.  The  Herbartian  view  of 
the  " apperceiving  mass"  of  ideas  as  essential  to  the  proper  assimilation  of  new  sense 
material  seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  country  children  are  best  provided  with  this  "  mass." 

More  than  ever  I  believe  that  rural  schools  ought  to  utilize  the  home  industry  as  a 
\  means  of  awakening  the  young  minds.  It  seems  strange  that  our  theories  of  education 
^hould  be  based  on  the  notion  of  utilizing  the  environment  and  yet  our  practice  in  the 
country  seldom  utilizes  the  one  great  industry,  agriculture. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Much  excellent  nature-study  and  school-gardening  work  is  being  conducted 
in  various  schools  in  Massachusetts.  There  are  few  places  apparently  in 
which  it  is  given  a  distinctly  agricultural  aspect  in  the  rural  elementary  schools. 
Professor  W.  A.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Hyannis, 
made  the  following  suggestions  for  an  industrial  high  school  to  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Governor  Douglas  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishn^ent  of  trade  schools  in  Massachusetts. 

The  following  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  feasible  for  adoption  in  the  near  future: 

1.  I  would  like  to  see  the  state  of  Massachusetts  establish  a  school  in  the  country 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  country. 

2.  It  should  receive  children  of  high-school  age  from  the  town  in  which  it  is  located 
and  from  neighboring  towns. 

«  3.  It  should  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  make  a  success  of  farming,  gardening,  fruit- 

/growing  and  poultry-raising  in  Massachusetts.     This  industrial  training  should  be  supple- 
mented by  such  training  in  science,  literature,  and  sociology  as  the  ordinary  fanner  needs. 

4.  The  school  should  start  on  a  large  tract  of  abandoned  farm  land. 

5.  The  improvement  of  land,  construction  of  buildings,  etc.,  should  be  done  by  the 
students. 

6.  The  school  should  from  the  first  be  in  close  touch  with  the  community,  both 
giving  and  receiving  suggestions  and  encouragement. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  such  a  plan  as  the  above  seems  to  me  a  good  one  with  which 
to  start  this  movement  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  need  for  such  work  exists  in  the  country'as  well  as  in  the  city. 

2.  Such  a  plan  will  not  meet  with  opposition  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders. 

3.  It  would  not  be  an  expensive  experiment. 

4.  It  would  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  various  towns  of  the  state. 

5.  Towns  desiring  to  follow  this  example  might  be  granted  state  aid  for  the  maintenance 
of  similar  schools. 

6.  If  the  plan  works  out  satisfactorily  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  it,  appljring  the  same 
principles  to  different  forms  of  work  adapted  to  the  needs  of  one  manufacturing  city. 

7.  Time  will  be  given  for  the  careful  study  of  the  problem  and  for  the  conversion  of 
labor  leaders  to  the  trade  school  idea. 

8.  Such  a  school  would  be  full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  public  schools  of  grammar 
and  high-school  grade. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  adds  the  follpwing  suggestion: 

I  believe  mystH  that  the  nature-study  and  school-garden  work  which  is  being  done 
in  the  lower  grades  of  some  of  our  schools  is  much  more  far-reaching  in  child  development 
than  the  work  suggested  for  pupils  of  high-school  grade.  Is  there  not  chance  in  the  present 
demand  for  industrial  training  of  neglecting  the  work  which  is  appropriate  for  children 
of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  ?  In  these  grades  agriculture  must  be  conducted  at 
a  loss  financially,  but  the  effect  upon  the  developing  soul  is  not  to  be  computed.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  other  point  in  our  public-school  system  is  now  so  weak  as  the  high  / 
school. 

Professor  E.  F.  Howard,  superintendent  of  schools,  East  Northfield,  Mass., 
writes  as  follows:  • 

I  have  thought  about  this  matter  much,  with  special  reference  to  my  own  district. 
My  towns  are  all  rural,  and  the  children  are  from  farmers'  homes  for  the  most  part.  I  have 
thought  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  work  in  the  rural  schools  that  could  properly  be 
called  agricultural;  we  do  nature- work,  and  that  is  a  good  preparation  for  the  other  work 
when  the  pupils  are  old  enough  to  undertake  it  with  some  prospect  of  making  a  success  of 
the  study.  The  principles  involved  are  so  difficult,  and  considerable  knowledge  of  chem- 
ical actions  so  necessary  to  a  thoro  imderstanding  of  agriculture,  and  so  much  judgment 
is  required  in  applying  the  knowledge  acquired  that  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  subject 
demands  more  intellectual  power  than  is  found  outside  of  the  high  schools.  The  difficulty 
with  which  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  teachers  who  have  the  knowledge  required,  and 
who  have  thejenthusiasm  absolutely  indispensable  for  success  in  this  line  of  work,  is  so 
great  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  have  more  than  an  occasional  success  in  our  rural 
schools  as  now  organized. 

I  am  handing  you  some  pamphlets  that  will  indicate  a  line  of  work  in  which  I  am 
interested.  The  course  in  sewing  is  being  wrought  out  in  some  of  my  schools,  and  I  am 
planning  a  course  of  work  in  wood  and  one  in  blacksmithing  that  can  be  wrought  out  by 
boys  at  home  either  with  or  without  the  supervision  of  the  school.  It  is  my  thought  that 
much  may  be  done  under  the  inspiration  of  the  school  even  though  it  be  not  directly  under 
its  supervision.  These  particular  courses  are  to  be  presented  by  the  Valley  Fair,  but  I  am 
hoping  to  make  the  fair  my  ally  in  getting  the  work  started  in  my  schools.  I  have  feared  that 
almost  any  course  that  we  should  find  published  would  be  too  heavy  for  my  schools.  We 
need  the  simplest  things  to  start  with,  always  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  work  must 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  parents,,  who  look  with  doubt  upon  any  new  thing  in  the  way  of 
schoolwork.  I  have  tried  to  get  into  my  courses  useful  things  and  things  that  would  appear 
valuable  almost  every  day  of  a  farmer's  life.  I  have  models  of  my  course  in  blacksmithing, 
but  not  in  woodwork. 

I  do  not  think  much  work  is  being  done  in  this  county — Franklin — in  the  study  of 
agriculture  at  present.  Superintendent  G.  A.  Grover,  Charlemont,  has  made  use  of  a 
book  somewhat,  just  how  much  I  do  not  know.  Superintendent  E.  W.  Goodhue,  Hayden- 
ville,  has  had  some  experience  with  home  gardens,  for  which  he  has  furnished  seeds. 
Superintendent  A.  L.  Hardy,  Amherst,  has  had  some  experience  with  the  ordinary  school 
garden.  I  do  not  favor  the  school  garden  for  rural  schools.  The  care  of  it  in  svunmer 
when  school  is  out  would  be  fatal  to  success — the  bo3rs  have  too  much  work  at  home.  I 
do  favor  the  home  garden  under  school  inspiration,  but  most  of  the  homes  have  good 
gardens,  and  the  boys  get  all  the  work  they  want  in  them  under  parental  supervision.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  education  in  the  work,  however.  If  we  could  get  the  boys'  ] 
started  in  agricultiu-e  in  such  a  manner  that  they  would  be  made  to  see  the  dignified  and  \ 
scientific  side  of  it,  and  if  it  could  be  so  conducted  that  ^ey  could  escape  the  laborious 
and  slavish  toil  of  it,  there  would  be  some  hope  for  their  future  choice  of  this 
calling. 
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G.  Alvin  Grover,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Charlemont,  writes: 

I  have  used,  for  the  past  two  years,  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  mj 
mixed  country  schools,  Burdet,  Stevens,  and  Hill's  AgricuUure  far  Beginners,  Ginn  &  Co. 
This  has  been  used  as  a  supplementary  reader  with  the  information  side  made  very  promi- 
nent. Children  have  been  urged  and  encouraged  to  put  in  practice  in  their  own  home 
gardens  and  about  their  premises,  the  suggestions  made  in  this  volume,  and  to  report 
results  at  school.  They  have  voluntarily  done  this  to  a  gratifying  extent.  In  some  instances 
when  conditions  were  favorable,  school  gardens  have  been  started  and  experiments  made 
therein.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  concluded  from  these  experiments  that  they  know  more 
than  the  authors  of  the  book.  AU  seem  to  enthuse  over  the  subject,  and  the  interest  is 
marked.  The  only  opposition  comes  from  those  parents  who  are  "  Grand-daddy  blind." 
The  coming  spring  we  expect  to  malA  more  definite  requirements.  I  am  planning  a  com 
contest.  The  boys  are  to  plant  the  com  at  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  fall  enter  not  less 
than  six  ears  in  competition  for  a  suitable  prize  at  our  Agricultural  Society  Fair.  I  have 
also  arranged  for  the  judges  (adults)  when  awarding  premiums  on  all  kinds  of  stock,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  committee  of  boys,  who  shall  make  their  awards  independent  of  the 
judges.  I  am  not  an  ardent  advocate  of  school  gardens.  I  rather  think  it  better  that 
each  pupil  should  have  a  garden  of  his  own  at  home.  I  know  of  no  more  effectual  way  of 
uniting  the  school  and  the  home. 

In  regard  to  industrial  training,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  day  is  far  off  when  we  can 
put  manual  training  into  our  rural  schools,  as  a  separate  and  independent  addition  to  the 
curriculum.  I  do  think  that  the  pupils  can  profitably  be  encouraged  and  required  to  make 
both  at  home  and  school  those  things  of  which  they  read  and  study  in  their  regular  text- 
books, or  at  least  models  or  representations  of  the  same.  For  instance,  bo}rs  in  the  fifth 
grade,  when  they  read  of  Eli  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  are  required  to  make  at  home,  a  machine 
that  will  illustrate  the  principle.  I  could  show  you  Lincoln's  log  cabin,  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  with  the  Sphinx,  maps  of  all  kinds  molded  in  relief,  a  logging  camp,  the  Clermont 
(Fulton's  first  steamboat),  and  so  on.  We  have  done  some  basketry  and  embroidery, 
but  in  no  case  is  it  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  work.  We  find  that  the  work  is 
done  more  quickly  and  in  a  better  manner,  when  we  hold  the  manual  training  out  as  an 
inducement. 

Writing  a  year  later,  Superintendent  Grover  says: 

Our  corn  contest  referred  to  last  year  was  a  complete  success,  more  than  70  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  voluntarily  entering  the  same,  and  over  half  of  that  number  actually  making 
an  exhibit.  At  the  same  time  the  girls  entered  a  flower  contest  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  equally  good  results. 

Because  of  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  adults,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
carry  out  the  plan  of  instructing  the  boys  in  livestock.  We  are  going  to  try  again  this 
year,  and  keep  on  trying  until  we  meet  with  success. 

E.    W.  Goodhue,   superintendent  of  schools  at  Haydenville,   writes  as 

follows: 

Last  year  all  towns  in  this  district  united  in  attempting  some  instruction  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  scientific  agriculture.  Textbooks  for  reference  were  placed  in  nearly  all  schools 
and  seeds  furnished  the  pupils  at  a  fraction  of  actual  cost.  Blanks  on  which  were  to  be 
recorded  by  the  pupil  his  observations  of  plant  growth,  effects  of  different  soils  and  ferti- 
lizers, together  with  a  statement  of  final  results  were  also  supplied.  These,  when  filled, 
were  returned  to  me.  The  results,  while  not  fully  up  to  our  expectations,  were  good  and 
there  was  abundant  evidence  of  careful  cultivation  of  the  gardens  and  thoughtful  obser- 
vation. We  are  greatly  encouraged  and  shall  continue  the  work  this  year.  One  boy,  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  who  purchased  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  seeds  reported  that  he  had 
sold  from  the  crops  three  doUars'  worth  for  cash  besides  retaining  sufficient  for  family 
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use.     For  some  reason  there  appears  to  be  less  interest  manifested  in  the  matter  in  the 
strictly  farming  communities  than  in  the  larger  manufacturing  places. 

Following  is  the  blank  on  which  the  pupils'  records  were  made. 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  as  fully  as  possible  and  return  this  sheet  to  your 
teacher  after  harvesting  the  crops. 


What  varieties  of  seeds  did  you  receive  ? 
At  what  time  did  you  plant  them  ? 

In  what  kind  of  soil  were  they  planted  ? 

(Soil  may  be  designated  as  clayey,  sandy,  ordinary  loam,  or  mixed.) 
Were  the  seeds  planted  on  newly  ploughed  greensward  or  on  land  under  cultivation 
the  previous  year  or  for  several  years  ? 
What  fertilizer,  if  any,  did  you  use  ? 

Were  the  plants  attacked  by  worms,  bugs,  beetles,  or  other  pests  ? 
If  so  attacked,  by  what,  and  how  did  you  rid  the  plants  of  them  ? 
Did  you  plant  seeds  in  hills  or  drills  ? 
Did  you  keep  plants  well  hoed  and  cultivated  ? 
Was  the  season  unusually  wet,  dry,  cold,  or  warm  ? 
At  what  date  or  dates  did  you  harvest  the  crops  ? 
What  amount  of  each  variety  was  harvested  ? 
Can  you  give  an  idea  by  measuring  the  plot  planted  of  the  yield  per  acre  ? 

Remarks: 

Anything  you  can  say  rdative  to  growth,  cultivation,  and  habits  of  the  plants,  or  the  results 
of  experiment  with  fertilizers  and  methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  will  be  of  interest. 

Name.  School, 

Grade,  Age, 

Professor  Clarence  M.  Weed,  State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  writes: 

I  think  there  are  a  good  many  schools  in  New  England  that  are  teaching  agriculture, 
or  nature-study  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  I  presume  you  know  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  Boston  schools  and  vicinity,  especially  in  Mr.  Henry  L.  Clapp's  school 
and  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Normal  School;  also  the  special  stress  which  is  laid  upon 
the  school-gardening  work  at  Hyannis  and  Bridgewater;  and  I  doubt  not  practically  all 
the  Massachusetts  normal  schools  are  doing  much  in  this  direction.  I  am  laying  special 
emphasis  upon  it  in  our  work  with  the  normal  pupils  and  am  developing  it  in  the  practice  - 
schools  at  Lowell  and  Lawrence  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  permit.  I  presume  the 
report  of  the  school-garden  exhibit  and  conference  held  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  last  fall  would  give  you  fuller  data  in  regard  to  New  England  conditions  than  you 
can  get  in  almost  any  other  way.  In  our  own  city  work  we  are  as  yet  devoting  our  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  raising  plants  for  the  home  gardens,  encouraging  each  pupil  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  have  a  home  garden,  and  we  are  concentrating  our  main  attention  at  present  upon 
the  fourth  grade,  which,  under  our  conditions,  where  so  many  children  leave  to  work  in 
the  mills  before  reaching  much  higher  grades,  seems  desirable.  The  recent  modifica- 
tion in  the  factory  laws  may  make  it  desirable  to  put  more  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  grade. 

A  school-gardening  movement  has  developed  at  Amherst,  under  the  general 
inspiration  of  the  agricultural  college  at  that  place.    At  the  Mt.  Hermon 
School,  at  Mt.  Hermon  (founded  by  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody),  there  is  a.  / 
thoroly  equipped  department  of  agriculture  of  a  secondary  school  grade.  ^ 
The  pupils  are  mostly  from  the  country.    The  equipment  is  as  good  as  in 
many  of  the  agricultiural  colleges  and  excellent  wotk  is  done. 
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A  number  of  cities  and  larger  towns  are  taking  up  the  school  gardening 
with  energy  and  efficiency.  The  Oswego  Normal  School  is  also  conducting 
school-garden  work.  There  are  no  high  schools  or  academies  in  the  state, 
so  far  as  I  know,  that  are  now  carrying  agricultural  work,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  high  schools  are  carrying  manual-training  work  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  nature-study  work  is  well  spread.  The  Belleville  Academy,  in  Jefferson 
Coimty,  has  an  endowed  department  of  agriculture,  but  the  endowment  is 
so  small  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  teacher.  For  three  or  four 
years  scientific  work  has  been  handled  with  special  reference  to  agriculture 
and  there  have  been  two  or  three  classes  in  agriculture  itself.  Many  schools 
are  making  local  applications  of  their  customary  work. 

How  far  it  is  possible  to  introduce  nature-study  and  similar  work  intg  the 
one-teacher  district  schools  is  expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  Miss 
Marguerite  Cook,  one  of  the  Cornell  nature-study  pupils  who  is  now  teaching 
in  such  a  district. 

Nature-study  has  done  this  in  my  teaching:  (i)  established  discipline;  (2)  led  to 
quiet  habits  of  investigation;  (3)  been  a  common  point  of  interest  with  pupils  and  teachers; 
(4)  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  comfort  to  both  rich  and  poor  children.  I  have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  "get  the  children  interested"  in  gardening  and  plant-growing. 
They  are  interested,  and  after  the  manifestation  of  a  little  sincere  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  "grown  ups,"  they  prove  it  in  lively  and  practical  ways.  The  districts  in  which  I 
have  taught  have  not  been  favorable  to  agriculture,  so  I  cannot  speak  with  assurance  on 
that.  I  believe  the  rural  schools  need  more  thoro  work  in  reading  and  writing;  more  books 
to  read;  more  practical  work  in  arithmetic  (the  keeping  of  accounts  and  common  business 
transactions).  History  and  geography  should  be  related  more  closely  to  their  own  environ- 
ment at  first.  The  girls  should  have  practice  in  sewing,  and  the  boys  in  "making  things" 
(manual  training).     I  have  found  correlation  successful  only  when  natural. 

The  idea  of  exhibitions  has  taken  firm  hold  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  The  following 
account  of  a  high-scliool  "show"  indicates  the  character  of  some  of  these  enterprises. 
It  is  from  Mr.  Frank  E.  Henn,  the  teacher  at  Walworth. 

There  were  over  three  hundred  exhibits,  all  very  fine.  There  was  a  fine  line  of  rabbits, 
bantams,  hens,  guinea  fowls,  doves,  and  cats.  These  were  in  the  entry  of  the  school 
building.  Within  the  schoolroom  we  had  placed  long  boards  up>on  the  desks,  transforming 
them  into  long  tables.  These  were  covered  with  papers.  The  exhibits  were  unusually 
fine  and  varied.  Two  sets  of  judges  did  the  prizing,  the  prizes  ranging  from  five 
to  ten  cents.  The  fair  was  held  both  afternoon  and  evening,  but  owing  to  the  stormy 
weather,  numbers  were  deterred  from  coming.  As  it  was  we  had  all  we  could  easily  handle. 
The  admission  was  ten  cents.  The  receipts  were  ten  dollars.  After  deducting  expenses, 
we  have  seven  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  left  which  will  go  toward  our  library.  This 
fair  was  much  talked  of  by  the  people,  being  something  unusual.  Everyone  was  surprised 
at  the  fine  showing  made.  I  find  this  work  a  great  help  in  school.  They  feel  that  Uncle 
John  is  a  friend.  Pride  is  taken  in  bringing  natural  products  to  the  schoolroom  for 
study  and  for  school  decoration.  Last  spring  we  tried  raising  cotton  but  were  unsuc- 
cessful.   However  in  the  effort  valuable  lessons  were  learned. 

Some  of  the  local  fairs  are  much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  children  and 
particularly  in  the  things  that  they  grow  in  their  gardens.  The  most  marked 
example  of  this  is  in  Steuben  County,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state. 
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The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  L.  Drummer,  gardener  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home,  at  Bath,  has  organized  the  public  schools  in  the  interest  of 
nature-study  and  gardening.  The  general  movement  is  now  known  as  the 
Steuben  Nature-Study  Workers  of  the  Public  Schools.  This  work  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  coimty  agricultiiral  society,  which  also  holds 
the  fair.  The  children's  exhibit  and  children's  day  have  become  one  of  the 
features  of  this  fair,  which  is  becoming  known  afar  and  wide  for  this  kind  of 
work.    The  following  is  a  statement  from  Mr.  Drummer  of  the  work: 

Athough  the  club  of  the  Steuben  Nature-Study  Workers  had  a  very  modest  beginning, 
yet  it  has  a  history,  and  the  seed  sown  in  1900  sprang  up,  grew  lustily,  brought  forth  blos- 
soms and  fpuit  and  promises  to  become  a  landmark  in  nature-study  work.  Six  years  ago  the 
florist  of  the  New  York  State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  and  the  promoter  and  manager 
of  the  club,  Mr.  H.  L.  Drummer,  tried  to  interest  some  of  the  young  folks  of  his  acquaint- 
ance to  sow  some  flower  and  garden  seeds,  which  he  gave  them,  in  a  nook  of  their  garden 
and  watch  the  process  of  growing  plants.  When  the  youngsters  asked  him  for  a  flower, 
he  gave  them  a  cutting  from  the  plant  desired  and  told  them  to  take  care  of  it  and  to  grow 
flowers  for  themselves.  It  was  something  new  for  the  children  and  the  boys  and  girls 
enjoyed  the  gardens  of  their  own  planting.  This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  1900.  During 
the  summer  months  he  interested  the  business  men  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  in  his  work  and  he  was 
in  his  appeal  for  prizes  so  successful,  that  $150  partly  in  valuable  presents,  partly  in  money, 
were  contributed.  A  premium  list,  with  a  greeting  to  parents  and  children  and  some  rules . 
for  the  government  of  the  children  in  their  competition  for  prizes,  was  prepared  and 
distributed.  When  the  time  for  the  Steuben  County  Fair  was  approaching,  the  children 
were  told  that  they  should  have  an  exhibition  all  by  themselves  and  that  their  efforts  in 
growing  flowers  and  vegetables  and  in  making  collections  of  woods,  minerals,  bugs,  and 
butterflies  would  be  judged  by  competent  and  impartial  judges. 

For  childrens'  day  at  the  Steuben  County  Fair,  September  26, 1900,  the  school  children 
of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  had  made  127  entries  and  their  exhibits  were  neatly  arranged  in  the  main 
building,  in  a  space  allotted  for  the  exhibition  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  Steuben  County 
Agricultural  Society,  which  three  years  later  paid  all  premiums  in  money  for  the  prize- 
winners. Forty-six  prizes  were  awarded  the  first  year,  having  a  value  of  $89 .  50.  The 
judges  were  Professors  M.  V.  Slingerland  and  C.  £.  Hunn  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  encouraged  the  children  and  their  parents  in  an  address 
that  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  hearers.  Judges  and  speakers  unani- 
mously commended  the  good  work  done  by  the  manager  of  the  exhibition  and  gave  unstinted 
praise  to  the  fine  and  carefully  grown  objects  on  exhibition. 

July  17, 1901,  the  first  picnic  and  field  day  was  arranged  for  the  children  in  the  grounds 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Home.  W.  H.  Jordan,  director  of  the  New  York 
Science  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  addressed  a  meeting  of  about  3,000  people  on 
the  "  Value  of  Modem  Education,"  while  Dean  I.  P.  Roberts,  of  CorneU  University,  spoke 
on  the  "Preparation  and  Qualification  of  the  Children  for  Life's  Duty."  The  field  day 
was  a  great  success,  and  since  then  every  midsummer  the  people  gather  from  near  and  far 
to  this  annual  outing  in  the  groimd  of  the  Home. 

Although  well  pleased  with  this  first  attempt,  it  was  evident  to  the  manager  that  the 
whole  undertaking  was  yet  in  its  experimental  stage  and  that  only  study  and  experience 
could  advance  the  club  to  a  healthy  and  stable  existence;  and  when  the  second  eriiibition 
was  held,  September  25,  1901,  he  had  learned  a  good  lesson,  so  that  this  second  exhibition 
proved  still  more  successful  than  the  first.  Still  Mr.  Drummer  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  educational  movement  in  nature-study  should  be  the  cardinal  point 
toward  which  everything  pertaining  to  such  a  study  must  be  directed,  in  other  words,  that 
he  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers.  These  teachers,  who  until  now  had  been  only 
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passive  admirers  of  the  children's  progress  in  gardening,  became  more  interested  and  thru 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  Mr.  Drummer  began  to  work  in  harmony  with  his  plans.  That 
the  training  of  the  senses  for  quick  and  accurate  observation  must  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  that  the  reasoning  faculties  must  likewise  be  educated  simultaneously  in  pro- 
portion with  the  age  of  the  pupil,  was  clear  enough  to  the  teacher.  A  new  departure  in 
nature-study  was  therefore  reached,  when  a  separate  catalogue  was  issued  in  1903  for 
gradework  in  the  public  schools.  In  this  gradework  a  great  progress  has  been  made  and 
the  teachers  deserve  all  praise  for  the  interest  which  they  now  manifest  in  nature-study 
work.  The  teacher  of  drawing  in  Haverling  High  School,  Bath,  was  the  first  to  present 
objects  from  life,  a  plant  with  roots,  foliage,  and  flowers  to  her  pupils  for  drawing,  dis- 
carding the  conventional  copies,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  notice  that  the  children 
received  not  only  a  lesson  in  drawing  but  also  one  in  botany.  Other  teachers  of  the  same 
school  encouraged  the  pupils  to  infuse  their  dry  essays  with  new  life,  and  since  then,  topics 
treating  the  phenomena  in  nature,  which  require  study  and  close  observation,  are  furnished 
in  abundance.  In  the  rural  districts,  with  few  exceptions,  less  interest  is  shown  by  the 
teachers  in  nature-study,  and  this  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  methods  of  engaging 
teachers  not  by  the  year,  but  by  the  term.  Cohocton,  Hammondsport,  Rheims,  and  a 
few  neighboring  country  schools  make  a  noteworthy  exception;  but  the  summer  teacher, 
hired  for  a  few  monpis  only,  lets  the  grass  and  weeds  grow  in  the  school  yard  and  then 
departs  in  June,  while  the  succeeding  teacher  has  generally  no  heart  to  prepare  for  an  exhibi- 
tion as  late  as  August. 

,  The  influence  which  the  nature-study  workers  have  on  a  better  cultivation  of  private 
gardens  in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms  is  very  pleasing  and  noticeable.  Lawns  and  y^uxis 
are  better  kept,  flower  beds  are  laid  out  and  cared  for,  and  farmers  that  formerly  thought 
the  garden  plat  a  nuisance  and  loss  of  ground,  became  interested  in  the  work  of  their  children 
and  are  very  proud  of  the  success  these  have  in  being  awarded  a  prize. 

In  summing  up,  it  will  be  found  that  the  club  of  Steuben  Nature-Study  Workers  has 
accomplished  a  good  many  things  during  the  six  years  of  its  existence  and  that  it  has  done 
meritorious  work  in  every  department.  The  floral  exhibition  was  always  admired  by  the  vis- 
itors to  the  fair,  while  the  agricultural  department  opened  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  when  he 
saw  the  many  varieties  of  potatoes,  the  fine  corn,  and  large  rutabagas.  Worthy  of  mention 
among  many  others,  was  the  exhibition  of  149  varieties  of  potatoes  grown  by  Master  Earl 
Daniels,  of  Bath,  aged  seventeen  years.  At  the  universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  1904, 
the  international  jury  of  award  has  conferred  the  Gold  Medal  upon  the  Steuben  Nature- 
Study  Workers  for  exhibit  of  vegetables. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  annual  exhibitions: 

Exhibition  September  26,  1900,    \2*j  entries $  89.50  prizes 

Exhibition  September  25,  1901,     405  entries 272.00  prizes 

Exhibition  September  24,  1902, 1,200  entries  .......  196.50  prizes 

Exhibition  September  30,  1903,  2,095  entries 239 .  25  prizes 

Exhibition  September  28,  1904,  2,989  entries 537 -40  prizes 

Exhibition  September  26,  1905,  3,200  entries 547-45  prizes 

Of  the  entries  in  1905  were  1,300  plates  of  potatoes  of  186  varieties. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Lyon,  teacher  in  a  real  rural  school  in  Chenango  County,  New 
York,  has  been  successful  in  interesting  his  pupils  in  various  experiments  and 
tests  that  have  relation  to  farming.  He  gives  all  the  pupils  including  the  younger 
ones,  nature-study  work.  Suggestions  are  had  from  books,  from  the  New 
York  State  syllabus,  and  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  from  something  that 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  interesting  the  school  or  the  community.  He  is 
introducing  practical  local  problems  into  the  arithmetic  work.  He  suggests 
that  if  ten  or  twenty-five  schools  could  work  together  in  harmony  in  arithmetic. 
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geography,  and  other  subjects,  thereby  making  it  worth  while  for  examina- 
tion questions  to  be  asked  on  these  new  lines  of  work,  the  results  would  be 
very  marked.  Some  of  the  problems  that  have  been  more  or  less  used  by 
Mr.  Lyon  are  as  follows: 

Air— 

Test  for  moisture. 

Test  for  carbonic  acid  gas  (lime-water,  etc.). 

Tests  for  ammonia  (in  schoolroom  and  in  cow  stables). 

Seeds — 

Germination  (find  per  cent.,  etc.). 

Manner  of  growth  (monocotyledons,  dicotyledons). 

Plants— 

Water  taken  from  soil  (use  scales). 
Transpiration  (collect  HaO). 

Examination  for  nodules  on  leguminous  plants;   effect  of  nodules  on  luxuriance  of 
growth. 

Sails-- 

Search  for  water-table — different  places  and  times. 

Test  with  litmus  paper. 

Effect  of  lime  or  ashes  on  clay  soil. 

Effect  of  Ume  on  clear  and  muddy  water. 

Correct  acidity  with  lime  or  ashes  (result  observed  in  growth  of  clover). 

Capillarity  under  different  conditions. 

MUk^ 

Babcocktest: 

Drill  in  making  measurements,  reading  bottles,  computations. 

Test  acid  with  acidometer. 
Acid  test: 

Correct  measurements,  computation  of  acid. 
Milk  at  different  ages: 

Under  different  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  temperature. 
Bottle  and  cork  tight;  keep  warm;  observe  odor;  use  different  samples  to  compare. 

Water— 

Test  for  organic  matter: 

Bottle  with  a  little  sugar;  keep  warm.     Observe  color,  etc. 
Use  potassium  permanganate. 

Osmosis — 

Using  egg. 
Using  bladder. 

Fungicides — 

Formaldehyde  for  oats  smut. 

Hot  water  for  oats  smut. 

Bordeaux  for  potato  blight  (use  ferrocyanide  test). 

Computations  in  each  case. 

Chemical  action — 

Caustic  soda  solution  plus  muriatic  acid.     Evaporate  salt  (teach  chemical  formula  of 
this  even  at  ten  or  twelve  years). 

Commercial  jertUUters — 

Handling  and  mixing.     Nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  and  dissolved  rock  (com- 
'  putations). 
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Cows — 

Dairy  type  (examine  form,  milk  veins,  hide,  etc.)* 

Beef  type. 
Weather  Map— 

Determine  location  of  storm  center. 
Physical  Experiments — 

Taken  from  books  on  physics.    Make  suction  pump  with  lamp  chinmey,  etc. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS  IN  RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  specific  preparation  of  teachers 
needed  for  industrial  phases  of  education  in  rural  communities,  it  may  be  well 
to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  conditions  in  these  communities  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint,  in  so  far  as  they  may  indicate  the  lines  of  least  re^stance 
in  the  development  of  industrial  education. 

At  the  present  time  schools  in  the  country  are  in  the  main  taught  by  a 
single  teacher  who  has  to  instruct  pupils  in  all  stages  of  advancement  from  the 
beginning  thru  the  elementary  course,  covering  a  period  of  eight  years.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  are  low;  the  educational  and  professional  qualifications 
demanded  are  on  the  same  scale  as  the  salaries  paid;  the  teacher's  entire  term 
of  service  is  short,  and  shorter  still  in  a  single  school  in  most  cases;  the  length 
of  the  school  year  is  less  than  in  most  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  cotmtry; 
the  attendance  is  irregular;  many  of  the  schools  are  too  small  to  develop  any 
interest  or  spirit  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils;  the  equipment  for 
instructional  purposes  is  totally  inadequate  in  most  cases;  and  in  most  states 
these  schools  have  practically  no  effective  supervision.  Few  advanced  pupils 
are  found  In  these  schools,  most  of  them  withdrawing  at  or  before  the  age 
of  fourteen.  It  is  recognized  that  in  this  last  respect  the  conditions  vary  in 
different  portions  of  the  country,  but  the  foregoing  statement  is  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  country  schools. 

There  are  reasons  why  such  conditions  obtain.  Among  these  reasons 
may  be  mentioned  the  sparsely  settled  condition  of  many  localities;  the  distance 
many  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel  to  attend  the  school;  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  children  may  be  employed  in  various  ways  upon  the  farm  to  assist 
in  the  f  armwork.  But  there  are  other  matters  more  potent  than  any  of  these 
causes.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  lack  of  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  of  the  value  of  an  education,  of  what 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  expenditure  to  provide  educational  facilities,  and  of 
what  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  time  which  pupils  must  be  in  school  in 
order  to  seau'e  even  an  elementary  education.  Too  often  the  desire  for  the 
child's  assistance  on  the  farm  or  in  the  home  is  greater  than  the  desire  to  give 
him  or  her  a  chance  to  secure  an  education.  In  many  cases  parents  fail  to 
see  wherein  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  benefit  to  the  pupils  from  what  they 
consider  a  practical  standpoint,  and  therefore  make  no  effort  to  keep  them  in 
school. 
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Here  and  there  in  rural  communities  may  be  found  individuals  who  believe 
that  the  schools  should  furnish  something  other  than  they  are  furnishing  in 
the  way  of  practical  education.  In  few  cases  has  their  thinking  in  this  field  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  point  where  they  have  become  dissatisfied  with  existing 
conditions.  In  a  vague  way  they  feel  that  something  is  lacking  which  ought 
to  be  provided;  they  have  not  determined  what  it  shall  be  nor  have  they  taken 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  provision  for  something  better  means  the  expen- 
diture of  more  money,  and  with  greater  wisdom  than  has  thus  far  been  shown, 
and  the  material  lengthening  of  the  time  the  pupil  shall  remain  in  school.  It 
means  provision  also  for  far  more  efficient  supervision  than  exists  at  the  present 
time,  and  this  means  a  further  increase  in  expenditure.  In  other  words, 
betterment  of  conditions  in  rural  schools  means  higher  standards  on  the  part 
of  the  patrons  of  these  schools  and  the  expenditure  of  much  more  money  in  the 
education  of  their  children  than  they  are  now  paying. 

In  a  number  of  states  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  into  graded  schools, 
centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  consolidated  districts,  has  been  begun. 
In  few  of  these  schools  has  anything  yet  been  attempted  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial education.  In  many  localities  the  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  is  not 
feasible  because  of  the  geographical  conditions  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transportation  of  pupils.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  consoli- 
dation lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  mean  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  school 
taxes.  In  almost  any  commimity,  when  consolidation  is  proposed,  the  first 
question  wliich  arises  is.  Will  it  increase  taxes?  If  an  affirmative  answer 
is  given  to  this  question,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  discussion  is  closed  and 
we  are  driven  back  again  to  the  necessity  of  educating  public  sentiment  in  the 
community  to  a  point  where  people  are  willing  to  put  more  money  into  the 
schools. 

The  proposition  to  provide  means  for  industrial  education  in  rural  com- 
mimities  carries  with  it  the  necessity  for  a  campaign  of  education  among  the 
people  in  these  communities.  They  must  be  led  to  see  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  this  country  in  production  areas  for  different  classes  of  agricultural 
products;  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  scientific  farming  because  of 
the  steady  lessening  of  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil  due  to  unscientific  methods 
of  cultivation;  the  necessity  for  introducing  more  scientific  methods  of  breed- 
ing, feeding,  and  caring  for  the  live-stock  upon  the  farm;  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  scientific  and  economic  principles  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  household.  They  must  have  put  before  them 
clearly  the  fact  that,  without  an  industrial  education,  their  children  on  the 
farms  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  life,  that  these  conditions  will  grow  worse 
instead  of  better,  and  that  more  and  more  the  young  people  will  leave  the 
farm  and  flock  to  the  city.  They  must  be  convinced  that  the  use  of  more 
money  than  they  are  at  present  expending  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
is  a  good  financial  investment,  and  that  if  applied  to  the  fiunishing  of  proper 
facilities  for  industrial  education,  followed  by  the  utilization  of  these  facil- 
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ities  by  their  children,  the  investment  is  the  best  possible  one  they  can 
make. 

The  development  of  industrial  education  in  rural  communities  will  undoubt- 
edly demand,  and  very  properly  demand,  direct  state  aid ;  but  self  help  Is  an 
essential  condition  for  progress.  State  aid  may  provide  schools;  but  there 
must  be  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  will  arouse  them  to  do 
something  more  for  themselves  and  for  their  children  than  they  are  now 
doing,  and  which  above  all  things  else  shall  result  in  their  keeping  their  children 
in  school  during  a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  the  first  report  made  by  this  committee  in  1905,  there  were  set  forth  in 
some  detail  the  character  and  scope  of  industrial  education  suited  to  the  needs 
of  rural  communities,  and  the  work  which  might  very  properly  be  attempted 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  arts  and  sciences 
was  outlined. 

The  phases  of  industrial  education  outlined  in  that  report  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  entirely  feasible  and  valuable,  both  in  regard  to  the  scope  and 
character  indicated.  Since  that  report  was  presented  there  has  been  an  awaken- 
ing and  development  of  educational  activity  on  industrial  lines  in  many  of  the 
states.  This  activity  has  manifested  itself  in  different  forms  of  effort  and  has 
been  applied  at  different  points  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  different 
states.  A  number  of  states  have  made  instruction  in  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ture mandatory  in  all  the  rural  schools.  Others  have  encoiiraged  the  intro- 
duction of  such  work  in  this  class  of  schools  by  requiring  teachers  to  make 
preparation  for  teaching  the  subject  by  making  it  one  of  the  subjects  of  required 
examination  for  a  certificate.  In  several  states,  industrial  schools  in  which 
agriculture,  some  phases  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  domestic  economy  are 
taught  have  been  established,  and  at  the  present  time  bills  are  pending  before 
the  legislatures  in  a  number  of  states  or  have  ahready  become  laws  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  other  schools  of  this  class. 

The  history  of  these*  schools,  wherever  established,  up  to  the  present  time, 
shows  a  steady  increase  in  attendance  and  a  marked  advancement  in  public 
opinion  thruout  the  rural  commimities  as  well  as  in  urban  communities  as  to 
their  value.  In  practically  every  case  where  such  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished it  has  been  under  the  authorization  of  state  law,  and  state  aid  has  been 
offered  as  an  inducement  for  communities  to  take  the  initiative  and  bear  a 
portion  of  the  expense  in  the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  such  schools. 

In  a  number  of  states,  some  township  high  schools,  village  high  schools, 
and  city  high  schools  have  introduced  a  short  course  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  agricidtiire;  but  up  to  date  this  instruction  has  been  almost 
entirely  theoretical  and  textbook  work.  Wherever  such  work  has  been 
attempted  in  the  consolidated  schools  it  has  been  largely  of  the  same  character, 
and  the  same  statement  may  be  made  with  relation  to  its  introduction  in  the 
rural  schools. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  field  indicates  the  points  in  the  systems  where 
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effort  is  now  being  expended  for  the  development  of  industrial  phases  of 
education  in  rural  communities. 

Whi  e  the  committee  believes  that  effort  in  each  of  these  directions  should 
be  encouraged,  stimulated,  and  wisely  directed,  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
work  should  be  pushed  most  vigorously  along  those  lines  which  promise  the 
greatest  returns  in  the  way  of  results,  and  that  these  results  are  to  be  considered 
from  their  immediate  and  prospective  value  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and 
also  from  their  value  in  educating  the  public  to  an  understanding  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  industrial  education. 

The  history  of  agricultural  education  in  this  country  shows  that  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  greatest  progress  has  been  downward  from  the  agri- 
cultiual  college  rather  than  upward  from  the  rural  school.  The  agricultural 
colleges  thru  their  work  in  investigation  and  experiment  and  thru  their  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  courses  of  instruction,  have  developed  a  more 
or  less  extensive  body  of  knowledge  of  practical  value  and  available  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  schools  of  lower  grades.  They  have  discovered  that 
comparatively  few  graduates  from  the  agricultural  college  go  back  to  the 
farm,  but  that  their  services  are  needed  in  lines  of  experimental  work  and 
investigation. 

The  next  step  in  extending  the  results  of  their  researches,  was  the  organi- 
zation of  short  courses  which  are  now  administered  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  which  are  open  to  boys  who  have  completed 
the  common  school  course.  The  formal  establishment  of  a  secondary  school 
of  agriculture  with  definite  courses  of  instruction  in  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural college  in  Minnesota,  the  first  experiment  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States,  has  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extending  this  work  downward  as 
entirely  practicable.  The  young  men  and  women  who  have  completed 
the  work  in  this  school  have  gone  back  to  the  farms  and  carried  with  them  and 
put  into  practice  the  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in  the  school.  They  have 
become  centers  of  influence  in  the  commimities  in  which  they  have  continued 
their  work,  and  wherever  found,  their  influence  is  potent  in  the  direction  of 
a  fiirther  extension  of  facilities  similar  to  those  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  graduates  of  the  short  course  in  agriculture  in  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural College,  more  than  one  thousand  in  number,  have  organized  an 
association  for  carrying  on  experimental  work  under  the  direction  and  stimu- 
lation of  the  college  authorities,  and  wherever  they  are  found  they  are  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  their  communities  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  facilities 
for  industrial  education  for  the  country  boys  and  girls.  The  establishment 
of  county  schools  of  agricultiue  and  domestic  economy  in  Wisconsin  in  1900, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other  states  since  then,  and 
of  the  establishment  of  schools  having  the  same  purposes  but  making  the 
congressional  districts  instead  of  the  county  the  unit  of  organization,  as  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Minnesota,  has  demonstrated  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  as  to  the  value  and  feasibility  of  industrial  education. 
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The  establishment  of  these'secondary  schools  has  aided  materially  in  the 
better  organization  and  adaptation  of  material  for  instruction  in  secondary 
schools  and  is  rapidly  organizing.it  in  form  to  be  available  in  the  elementary 
schools.  In  this  field  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  must  be  done,  however, 
by  those  who  know  the  field  and  who  are  actively  engaged  in  instructional  work. 
Until  very  recently  this  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  fields  of  instruc< 
tion  has  been  so  limited  and  so  little  in  demand  that  little  or  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  systematic  training  of  teachers  for  it  Such  a  demand 
has  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  Teachers  adequately  trained  for  this 
work  are  not  obtainable.    Provision  must  be  made  for  meeting  this  demand. 

Four  classes  of  schools  have  been  mentioned,  in  three  of  which  a  place  is 
being  demanded  for  some  phases  of  industrial  education.  These  three  are 
the  rural  school  with  one  or  two  teachers,  the  consolidated  rural  school  with 
four  or  more  teachers,  and  the  existing  high  schools  in  villages  and  in  the  smaller 
cities.  The  fourth  class  of  schools  is  distinctively  industrial,  in  which  academic 
work  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  rather  an  incident  than  the  main  feature,  while 
the  exact  reverse  is  true  in  each  of  the  other  classes  of  schools. 

It  apparently  needs  but  a  statement  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the 
district  schools  or  schools  witlj  less  than  three  or  four  teachers,  coupled  with 
an  understanding  of  the  scope  and  character  of  those  phases  of  industrial  edu- 
cation which  seem  desirable  for  the  country  boy  and  girl,  to  convince  anyone 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  so  modify  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  class  of 
schools  as  to  adequately  meet  the  demands.  With  properly  trained  teachers, 
some  very  elementary  industrial  work  can  be  undertaken  beyond  the  nature* 
study  work  which  may  be  profitable,  but  which,  however  valuable  it  may 
be  as  a  preparation  for  distinctively  industrial  education,  is  not  industrial. 

The  committee  believes  that  something  may  be  done  in  these  schools,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  that  the  most  valuable  work 
in  that  field,  is  that  which  informs  pupils  of  methods,  processes,  and  results 
which  have  been  proved  most  satisfactory' in  farmwork;  such  methods,  such 
processes,  and  such  results  as  are  within  their  comprehension  and  adapted  to 
local  conditions;  and  results  such  as  can  be  secured  in  the  commimity  where 
the  school  is  located.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  claim  that 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  is  strictly  pedagogical  or  scientific,  but  that  it  is 
justifiable  because  it  will  appeal  to  the  parents  of  the  children  as  practical 
and  having  a  commercial  value  because  of  its  availability  for  use  in  their  com- 
mimity. Every  development  of  such  appreciation  of  schoolwork  is  a  posi- 
tive gain  in  an  educational  way.  It  will  awaken  an  interest  in  and  a  demand 
for  more  extended  work  and  for  the  organization  of  schools  in  which  it  can  be 
given,  and  in  time  will  result  in  extending  the  period  of  school  life  of  the  country 
children. 

Some  elementary  and  practical  work  in  domestic  economy  may  be  given 
the  girls  with  similar  results.  To  successfully  conduct  the  work  either  in  the 
elements  of  agriculture  or  in  domestic  economy,  the  teachers  must  have  special 
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preparation.  The  committee  does  not  believe  that  adequate  preparation  can 
be  secured  generally,  except  in  professional  schools  maintained  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  The  state  normal  schools  which  train  teachers  for  the  country 
schools  are  already  imdertaking  this  work.  It  must  still  be  further  extended 
and  made  not  less  scientific,  but  more  practical,  in  that  the  course  of  study 
in  this  subject  shall  undertake  to  make  the  prospective  teacher  well  informed 
concerning  practical  methods  and  processes  based  upon  scientific  principles 
and  adapted  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  community. 

A  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  plant  growth  and  reproduction  is  important, 
but  it  is  still  more  important  that  the  teachers  shall  know  and  be  able  to  instruct 
pupils  in  practical  modes  of  modifying  or  developing  conditions  out  of  which 
shall  come  the  best  possible  results  in  variety  and  yield  of  production. 

The  question  of  the  proper  preparation  of  the  country-school  teacher  for 
this  industrial  work  is  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  country-school  teacher  for  all  lines  of  work  in  those  schools.  The 
committee  believes  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  state  normal  schools 
whose  courses  of  instruction  are  sufficiently  extended  to  give  the  proper  train- 
ing for  graded-school  teachers  in  the  cities,  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  with  proper  training  for  the  country  schools,  and  especially  so  when 
the  cities  are  paying  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  pay  much  higher  salaries  than 
the  country.  For  this  work  of  preparing  the  coimtry-school  teacher,  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  training-schools  must  be  organized  whose  sole  function  shall  be 
the  preparation  of  this  class  of  teachers.  These  training-schools  must  devote 
themselves  to  preparing  the  teachers  to  teach  in  the  country  school.  The 
training  will  not  be  broad  from  the  academic  standpoint,  but  it  must  be  inten- 
sive and  professional  in  the  field  covered.  Such  schools  should  give  the  neces- 
sary instruction  for  such  phases  of  industrial  education  as  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  children  in  the  rural  schools.  The  teachers  in  this  class  of  train- 
ing-schools should  be  persons  of  education  and  refinement,  with  a  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  country  schools;  experience  in  teaching  in  such  schools; 
skilled  in  the  application  of  pedagogic  principles  in  their  teaching-processes, 
and  able  to  so  instruct  their  students  as  to  make  them  acquainted  with  funda- 
mental pedagogical  principles  and  capable  of  applying  them  in  their  subse- 
quent work  as  teachers. 

As  many  of  the  country-school  teachers  receive  their  education  in  the  ordi- 
nary high  school,  it  will  be  argued  that  instruction  in  the  elementary  phases  of 
industrial  education  must  be  given  in  the  high  schools.  The  high  schools  are 
not  professional  schools;  they  are  not  organized  for  the  training  of  teachers; 
they  are  organized  to  do  academic  work  secondary  in  scope.  They  do  not  put 
the  emphasis  on  instruction  in  subjects  taught  in  the  rural  schools,  and  while 
the  students  are  benefited  by  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  high  school  they 
are  not  therein  properly  fitted  for  teaching  any  grade  of  school.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  high  school  they  must  in  most  cases,  study  anew  the  subjects 
they  teach,  and  as  they  teach  them  in  the  rural  schools,  and  they  must  learn 
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to  teach  by  experimenting  on  the  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  attempt  to 
organize  a  class  in  the  high  school  for  the  training  of  rural-school  teachers  has 
been  made  in  a  nimiber  of  states,  and  while  such  an  attempt  has  not  been  a  total 
failure  in  every  case,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  largely  successful  in  any  case. 
Institutes  and  summer  schools  may  be  organized  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  preparing  teachers  for  the  industrial  phases  of  educational  work.  Such 
agencies  are  valuable  and  accomplish  something  and  should  still  be  employed, 
but  they  are  not  continued  long  enough  to  give  the  preparation  necessary  for 
the  most  successful  results.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  agitation  for  the 
introduction  of  industrial  work  in  the  rural  schools  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  effort  to  secure  the  establishment  of  training-schools  for  the  distinct  purpose 
of  preparing  rural-school  teachers  for  their  field  of  work.  They  would  in  no 
sense  be  in  competition  with  the  state  normal  schools  of  higher  grade,  but 
would  furnish  facilities  for  training  a  class  of  teachers  not  now  trained  in 
sufficient  numbers  by  the  state  normal  schools,  and  would  give  many  a  young 
person  an  impetus  for  further  training  which,  after  some  years  of  teaching, 
would  be  continued  in  the  state  normal  schools. 

In  the  second  class  of  schools,  the  consolidated  rural  school  of  four  depart- 
ments offering  one  or  more  years'  work  beyond  the  elementary  coiu^e,  more 
work  of  an  industrial  nature  should  be  introduced  into  the  course  of  study, 
because  of  the  greater  maturity  of  pupils  and  a  consequent  ability  to  compre- 
hend and  appreciate  more  advanced  instruction. 

As  in  most  cases  buildings  would  have  to  be  erected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consolidated  school,  provision  could  be  made  when  the  building  is  planned, 
for  rooms  in  which  work  in  manual  training  and  domestic  art  and  science  could 
be  carried  on,  and  for  a  small  tract  of  land  for  experimental  purposes.  Where 
four  or  more  teachers  are  employed  in  these  schools,  one  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  his  ability  to  instruct  in  manual  training  and  in  the  elements 
of  agriculture,  and  one  with  reference  to  her  abQity  to  give  instruction  in 
domestic  art  and  science.  These  teachers  would  need  more  extended  instruc- 
tion than  is  required  by  the  teachers  in  the  single-department  rural  school. 
The  teachers  in  these  schools  should  have  at  least  the  training  given  in  a  good 
state  normal  school  where  adequate  provision  is  made  for  giving  instruction 
in  the  industrial  subjects  mentioned.  If  teachers  with  sufficient  academic 
training  other  than  in  the  industrial  field  are  employed  for  work  in  the  consoli- 
dated schools,  those  needed  for  the  industrial  phases  of  work  should  be  required 
to  make  preparation  for  such  work  in  schools  organized  specially  for  giving  such 
instruction.  Where  consolidated  schools  have  already  been  organized  purely 
on  academic  lines,  at  least  two  of  the  teachers  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  ability  to  introduce  the  industrial  work.  Summer  courses  in  domestic- 
science  training-schools  or  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  agriculture  could 
be  taken,  which  would  prepare  them  to  make  a  beginning  and  could  be  con- 
tinued as  the  work  developed. 

In  the  third  class  of  schools,  the  academic  high  school,  where  instruction 
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in  agriculture  and  domestic  art  and  science  and  manual  training  are  given, 
teachers  should  be  selected  who  have  had  special  training  for  this  work.  Nor- 
mal schools  making  a  specialty  of  training  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  should 
furnish  the  proper  instruction.  The  agricultural  colleges  should  offer  siunmer 
courses  which  would  fit  the  teachers  in  these  high  schools  for  the  work  in  agri- 
culture. If  the  teachers  in  such  high  schools  have  not  had  professional  train- 
ing or  considerable  experience  before  taking  up  this  work,  they  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  seciure  professional  training  in  connection  with  the  technical 
work  which  they  may  do  in  the  summer  schools  or  elsewhere.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  different  phase  of  industrial  education  is  needed  for  the 
coimtry  boy  and  girl  than  for  the  city  boy  and  girl,  and  that  teachers  must 
adapt  their  work  to  the  environment  of  the  pupils  and  that  their  training 
should  be  with  reference  to  these  facts. 

In  the  schools  of  the  fourth  class,  those  which  are  distinctively  industrial 
in  character  and  of  secondary  grade,  a  still  more  extended  course  of  prepara- 
tion is  necessary  for  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  men  who 
are  to  organize  the  work  of  such  schools  or  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  should  have  the  training  afforded  by  an  agricultural  college 
course,  and  this  course  should  be  something  more  than  a  specialized  line  of 
work.  The  man  who  is  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  if  the  school  is 
small,  should  be  a  specialist  in  some  line  of  agricultural  work  and  should 
know  a  great  deal  of  many  lines.  His  training  in  a  special  line  of  work  will 
enable  him  to  prepare  himself  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  in  any  line 
needed,  even  tho  he  may  not  be  fully  prepared  at  the  beginning.  His 
knowledge  must  be  so  broad  and  accurate  with  reference  to  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  locality  where  the  school  is  situated,  that  it  will  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  students  and  of  the  farming  population.  He 
must  be  able  to  give  wise  counsel  to  the  farmers  of  the  commimity  in  which 
the  school  is  located  with  reference  to  methods  and  processes  applicable  to 
local  conditions.  He  must  be  able  to  present  in  a  simple  and  attractive  way 
the  scientific  facts  and  principles  underlying  agricultural  processes,  before 
bodies  of  farmers  which  he  may  have  occasion  to  address.  He  must  know  how 
to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  fanning  population  and  have  a  genius 
for  organizing,  not  only  in  school  affairs  but  in  the  larger  field  of  agricultural 
interests  outside  the  school. 

There  is  not  an  institution  in  the  United  States  today  seriously  undertaking 
to  prepare  this  class  of  teachers.  The  agricultural  colleges  should  take  note 
of  the  demand  for  such  a  class  of  teachers  and  should  make  immediate  prepar- 
ation to  meet  the  demand  by  organizing  special  courses  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Something  more  is  needed  than  is  at  present  offered  in  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  the  coxmtry.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  to  those  wishing  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  this  work:  "  Our  courses  are  open  to  you,  you  can  get  what- 
ever you  want."  They  cannot  get  it  under  proper  conditions,  nor  without 
using  an  imdue  amount  of  time.    There  is  sufficient  demand  today  for  such  a 
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body  of  teachers  to  warrant  a  number  of  the  best  agricultiiral  college  in  the 
country  in  establishing  definite  courses  epecially  designed  to  train  teachers 
for  this  class  of  schools.    Such  courses  must  not  only  offer  instruction  of  a 
scientific  and  technical  nature,  but  they  must  offer  professional  courses 
which  deal  with    the    subjects    from    an    educational  standpoint.     They 
must  recognize  that  it  is  a  fiction  to  assume  that  because  a  person  knows  a 
subject  he  can  therefore  teach  it;  they  must  recognize  that  teaching  is  an  art 
and  that  it  is  based  upon  certain  scientific  principles;  that  these  principles, 
can  be  mastered  and  that  their  application  in  the  art  of  teaching  can  be  made 
clear,  even  tho  practice  in  applying  them  cannot  be  given  to  the  extent  which 
is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  highest  skill.    Departments  of  education 
in  universities  having  agricultural  colleges  in  connection  with  them  may  offer 
the  courses  in  educational  principles  needed  for  such  training,  but  it  would 
be  far  better  if  the  agricultural  college  itself  coidd  offer]|such  courses  in  direct 
connection  with  the  scientific  and^technical  work. 

The  teachers  of  domestic  art  and  science  in  these  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared in  schools  which  give  a  thoro  training  in  both  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional sides  of  the  work.  As  these  industrial  schools  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  rural  communities,  so  the  instruction  in  domestic  art  and  science 
must  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  people  in  rural  communities  living 
imder  the  conditions  which  obtain  there  rather  than  in  the  city.  The  preparation 
of  teachers  for  this  work  must  be  to  meet  these  needs.  The  economic,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  life  upon  the  farm  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  planning  the  courses  of  instruction  provided  for  such  teachers. 

In  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  in  schools 
for  rural  communities,  the  greatest  need  today  is  for  properly  trained  teachers 
for  these  secondary  schools.  It  is  in  these  schools  that  the  largest  results  can 
be  soonest  secured — ^results  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation and  cr3rstallize  sentiment  in  favor  of  industrial  education  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  possible  thru  the  work  of  any  or  all  the  other  classes  of  schools 
under  discussion.  The  work  in  them  thru  experience  and  experiment  will 
result  in  the  better  organization  in  pedagogic  form  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
of  industrial  subjects  available  for  instructional  purposes.  It  wiU  demon- 
strate what  can  be  undertaken  with  profit  in  the  other  classes  of  schools  and 
will  extend  their  influence  down  into  the  elementary  schools  and  thruout  the 
commimity  in  a  way  to  command  the  largest  possible  support  for  and  the  best 
possible  organization  of  industrial  education  thruout  all  classes  of  schools  in 
rural  communities. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1907 

The  Kindergarten  Department  met  in  the  Immanuel  Presb3rterian  Church.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Miss  Mary  C.  May,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the  vice-president, 
Elmer  £.  Brown,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  presided  until  Mrs.  Holden,  of  Redlands,  Cal., 
was  appointed. 

The  j5rst  address  was  given  by  Miss  Grace  Everett  Barnard,  of  the  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  the  subject  being,  "The  American  Ideal  in  the  Kinder- 
garten." 

This  was  followed  by  Dr.  Margaret  £.  Schallenberger,  principal  of  Training  Depart- 
ment, State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  whose  topic  was  "Motive  for  Work."  Dis- 
cussions followed  these  papers. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Miss  Grace  Wood,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Rosalie  Pollock,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Mrs.  Nora  H.  Millspauph,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     Miss  Barbara  Greenwood,  Pomona,  Cal. 
Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Miss  Adelaide  Randolph,  Kansas  City, Mo. 

Miss  Grace  Rowell,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Adjournment 

SECOND  SESSION— Thursday  Morning,  July  ii 

The  department  met  in  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church;  Mrs.  Holden,  the  acting 
president,  presiding. 

"Home  and  School  Life  in  Germany"  was  the  subject  of  the  paper  given  by  Miss 
Amalie  Nix,  president  of  the  German  Pedagogical  Society  of  Minnesota.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper,  many  questions  were  answered  by  Miss  Nix. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  names: 

For  President — Miss  Bertha  Payne,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Vice-President — Miss  Barbara  Greenwood,  Pomona,  Cal. 

For  Secretary — Miss  Harriet  D.  Rockwell,  Cleveland,  O. 

This  report  was  accepted  and,  on  motion,  the  secretary  was  ordered  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  nominees.  The  ballot  was  so  cast  and  the  nominees  were  declared 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  submitted  the  following  report: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  that  we,  as  kindergartners,  deeply  interested  in  child  life,  use  our  influence 
in  such  a  manner  that  mothers  will  demand  a  higher  standard  of  culture  in  the  nurses  or 
maids  intrusted  with  the  home  care  of  children. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  closer  affiliation 
between  the  two  bodies. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Ebell  Club  for  the  generous 
offer  of  their  club  house  for  the  reception  given  to  visiting  kindergartners  and  educators. 
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Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  members  of  the  From  Time  to  Time  Club  and  all  others 
who  have  made  our  stay  in  Los  Angeles  a  pleasant  one. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  careful  way  in  which  the  press  of  Los  Angeles  has 
reported  our  proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  this 
department. 

The  Department  then  adjourned. 

Minnie  C.  Wood,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN 

GRACE  EVERETT  BARNARD,  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Whatever  the  motive  for  announcing  this  subject  for  discussion  in  our 
department,  its  timeliness  appeals  to  us  on  this  coast,  who  feel  the  humiliation 
of  recent  revelations  in  civic  life.  In  the  past,  we  heard  much  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  a  school  of  citizenship,  and  in  early  da3rs  it  was  a  proud  boast  that  not 
a  child  of  the  free  kindergartens  had  been  in  the  police  court.  There  has  not 
yet  been  time  for  a, kindergarten-trained  city  government  to  demonstrate  its 
efficiency,  but  some  of  us  seriously  question  whether  our  claims  will  be  realized. 

To  assert  one's  conviction  that  national  problems  reach  down  even  to  the 
nursery,  is  but  a  revival  of  Froebel's  claim  that  "the  destiny. of  nations  lies 
far  more  in  the  hands  of  mothers  than  with  the  possessors  of  power." 

The  weighty  problems  of  immigration,  industrial  warfare,  predatory 
wealth,  with  which  our  legislators  are  wrestling,  have  their  counterpart  in  our 
kindergarten  realm.  The  foreign  mother,  who  encourages  her  oflfspring  to 
add  to  the  family  resources  without  regard  to  property  rights,  the  wage- 
earning  mother  who  is  forced  to  leave  her  group  with  immature  brother  or 
sister,  the  society  devotee  who,  between  week-end  trips  and  nervous  break- 
downs, cannot  be  disturbed  by  the  clamoring  interests  of  her  embryo  citizens, 
all  force  upon  the  kindergartner  grave  responsibilities. 

The  White  House,  the  university,  the  pulpit  and  the  press  unite  in  the 
verdict  that  only  as  we  develop  character  that  is  morally  incomiptable,  may 
we  attain  civic  and  national  righteousness.  So  we  who  guard  these  first 
years  must  be  grounded  in  those  fundamental  principles  of  character-building 
which  can  secure  moral  rectitude,  if  the  American  ideal  is  to  be  preserved. 

America  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  huge  orphans'  home.  The  rush  of 
business  life  taking  the  father  away  before  the  children  are  up  for  the  day, 
and  keeping  him  absorbed  until  after  they  retire  for  the  night,  makes  them 
practically  fatherless.  The  equally  strenuous  social  life  of  the  mother  deprives 
them  of  the  very  factor  which  has  produced  our  typical  Americans.  In  the 
endeavor  to  give  their  children  position  in  commercial  and  social  world,  parents 
rob  them  of  their  most  precious  heritage. 

The  crowded  life  in  hotels,  apartments,  and  boarding-houses  insures  a 
setting  of  standards  by  nursery  maids  and  street  urchins.    The  abdication  of 
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parental  responsibility  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  church  and  school  are  held 
responsible  for  what  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  intimacy  of  companion- 
ship of  parent  and  child  in  the  privacy  of  the  home. 

Another  source  of  danger  to  our  free  institutions  lies  in  the  growing  number 
of  dependent  children.  The  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  this 
state  reports  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  dependent  child  to  each 
one  hundred  who  are  supported  by  parents  or  guardians. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  inspiring  personalities  in  such  places  under 
present  conditions,  and  yet  we  all  feel  that  the  secret  of  character  is  the  con- 
tagion of  a  noble  life. 

The  first  mission  of  the  kindergarten  seems  to  have  been  to  the  school. 
Ekiucators  point  to  its  influence  from  the  receiving  class  to  the  elective  courses 
and  laboratory  methods  at  college.  Its  second  mission  is  to  the  home.  It 
has  begun  where  Froebel  began  his  work,  in  the  call  to  parents:  "Come,  let 
us  live  with  our  children,  that  all  the  world  may  be  better  thereby." 

Shocking  as  are  the  discoveries  of  corruption  in  high  places,  the  indifference 
to  bribery  and  deceit  in  home  and  school  is  worse.  The  commonness  of 
cheating  not  only  in  examinations,  but  in  excuses  and  truancy  is  appalling — 
ugly  facts  to  which  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes.  This  is  undermining  the 
moral  fiber.  Even  we  members  in  good  standing  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  could  we  plead  "not  guilty"  if  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gating incipient  corruption  in  home  and  school  ? 

The  kindergarten  training-school  has  done  earnest  work  in  preparing 
teachers,  but  more  lasting  work  in  training  for  motherhood.  A  scientific 
knowledge  of  children,  far  from  destroying  tender  affection,  rouses  new 
sympathy  and  a  keener  interest,  and  emphasizes  the  sacredness  of  woman's 
noblest  calling.  The  student  learns  that  knowledge  of  chQd  nature  and  needs 
rests  upon  a  more  reliable  foundation  than  memory  of  her  own  childhood,  and 
fortunate  as  was  her  own  home  experience,  there  is  a  lack  in  health  and 
ability  which  might  have  been  avoided,  had  modem  attention  to  such  matters 
prevailed  a  generation  ago. 

Every  well-regulated  public  kindergarten  conducts  mothers'  meetings,  and 
training-schools  announce  mothers'  classes.  The  practical  results  of  these 
are  so  rewarding  that  I  urge  any  one  who  has  not  had  courage  to  undertake 
this  work  to  attempt  it  without  delay.  My  last  experience  was  with  a 
group  of  representative  young  society  matrons,  and  no  training-class  was  ever 
more  responsive.  Such  enthxisiastic  visitors  to  the  respective  kindergartens 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  kindergartners  were  up  to  the  standard !  Book- 
store and  library  testified  to  their  response  to  suggestions  for  reading.  One 
mother  offered  to  pay  the  fee  of  ten  dollars  a  month  to  secure  a  Sunday  morning 
kindergarten  for  the  sake  of  her  small  son. 

In  a  former  class  the  practical  effect  was  shown  by  dismissing  an  expert 
cook  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a  graduate  kindergartner  for  the  nursery.  This 
same  earnest  member  established  the  class,  declaring  that  the  mother  in  the 
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slums  was  provided  for,  but  there  was  no  possible  way  for  the  cultured  mother 
to  prepare  herself  for  more  enlightened  motherhood. 

If  you  will  pardon  one  other  personal  experience — with  great  hesitation 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  a  mothers'  class  be  conducted  as  a  new  feature 
in  Sunday-school  work.  A  dozen  responded  to  the  invitation  and  with  grati- 
fying regularity  attended  the  three-months'  course.  These  are  hopeful  indi- 
cations and  show  us  that  we  are  not  fulfiling  our  whole  duty  if  confining  our 
work  to  the  professional  kindergartner. 

But  what  do  we  offer?  Not  a  "program"  or  "book  of  work,"  suggestive 
as  both  may  be.  Not  even  the  mother-play  to  begin  with,  but  first  a  r^um^ 
of  the  results  of  child-study,  with  special  reference  to  the  significance  of 
physical  health  on  moral  and  mental  development. 

Then  comes  sympathetic  discussion  of  the  problems  of  discipline  in  home 
and  kindergarten,  with  emphasis  upon  the  power  of  suggestion,  an  exposition 
of  Froebel's  helpful  searching  truths  on  the  side  of  religious  training.  After 
introducing  the  class  to  the  underlying  principles  of  the  kindergarten,  we  take  up 
the  kindergarten  tools,  the  gifts,  occupations,  songs  and  games,  stories  and 
talks,  making  dear  that  there  is  no  magic  in  the  materials,  but  that  all  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  with  which  they  are  used. 

We  try  to  give  them  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  whether  the  kinder- 
garten is  a  healthful  garden  where  right  soil  and  wholesome  atmosphere  are 
producing  natural  growth,  or  where  a  forcing  process  is  hastening  precocious 
development,  which  is  destined  to  wither  in  the  bracing  air  of  every-day 
existence. 

It  is  easy  to  warn  against  the  danger  of  arrested  development  by  overdrill 
on  the  one  hand,  or  abuse  of  creativeness  by  overstimulation  on  the  other,  but 
to  point  the  narrow  way  of  insight  into  rational  methods  by  which  the  goal  is 
reached  is  a  difficult  task. 

If  the  training-school  is  earnestly  trying  to  help  the  home,  it  has  not  for- 
gotten that  its  main  function  is  sending  out  kindergartners  who  by  the  con- 
tagion of  forceful,  persuasive  character,  and  with  insight  into  mental  processes, 
are  able  to  incite  the  will,  arouse  the  emotions,  and  stimulate  the  intellect  of 
the  least-promising  children.  The  same  general  plan  is  followed  as  outlined 
for  mothers,  only  on  broader  lines.  The  day  has  passed  when  loyalty  to 
Froebel  excludes  light  from  other  sources.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 
Professor  James,  Dr.  Le  Cont,  and  Dr.  Harris  are  as  familiar  as  Education  of 
Man  and  "  mother  play."  Less  time  is  given  to  elaborate  handwork,  and  more 
to  its  bearing  on  the  character.  The  novice  does  not  begin  to  practice 
upon  the  children  until  after  a  period  of  observation  and  study.  Her 
task  is  a  double  one — ^to  know  herself,  and  to  understand  children.  To 
discover  that  what  she  is  determines  her  possibility  of  influence  is 
startling. 

If  the  kindergarten  is  to  justify  the  high  claims  of  its  friends  we  need  not 
only  the  contributions  of  modem  science  and  philosophy,  but  a  truer  inter- 
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pretation  of  Froebel.    When  our  enthusiasm  is  equaled  by  our  insight,  we 

may  be  worthy  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and  attempt 

to  educate  human  beings  who  stand  with  their  feet  looted  in  God's  earth,  in  nature, 
whose  heads  reach  even  into  heaven,  and  there  behold  truth*  in  whose  hearts  are  united 
the  varied  life  of  earth  and  heaven. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  kindergarten  is  its  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  practicing  the  social  virtues.  Altho  a  German  importation,  it  thrives  best 
in  our  democratic  soil.  Froebel  called  it  "the  free  republic  of  childhood,"  and 
strove  to  prepare  for  political  liberty  by  securing  self-control  in  the  child. 
Obedience  will  be  the  first  step,  but  teacher  and  pupil  will  be  mutually  subject 
to  the  same  law.  We  help  the  child  to  rise  from  the  self-centered  individual 
of  the  nursery,  thru  the  social  life  of  the  kindergarten  to  a  truer  selfhood, 
which  becomes  self-forgetfulness  in  the  service  of  others.  In  the  intimacy 
of  home  and  kindergarten  he  must  find  his  happiness  thru  yielding  his  will 
to  a  wiser  will,  and  thru  moral,  not  physical,  compulsion,  recognize  the  right. 
We  want  reverence  for  law,  but  not  slavish  subjection  to  an  individual.  The 
aim  of  kindergarten  discipline  is  self-direction,  but  its  punishments  are  sure. 
Caprice  must  rule  at  no  stage,  Froebel  insists,  and  we  believe  in  establishing 
from  the  first,  that  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing  should  be  visited  upon 
the  offender.    He  must  early  learn  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 

The  handwork  helps  to  impress  the  same  lessons.  Carelessness  or  indo- 
lence leave  their  mark,  and  the  present-day  kindergartner  never  sends  home 
work  that  is  not  honestly  the  child's  own.  In  all  the  work  of  the  kindergarten, 
we  value  the  individual  contribution.  The  ability  to  transform  a  bit  of  paper 
or  lump  of  clay  into  an  object  of  beauty  or  utility  develops  a  sense  of  power  and 
self-respect.  The  opportunity  for  measuring  one's  work  by  his  fellows'  gives 
humility  and  incites  to  new  efforts.  The  freedom  in  use  of  materials,  and  in 
methods,  gives  scope  for  initiative.  As  in  the  games  the  natural  leaders  are 
discovered,  so  in  the  handwork  we  read  the  character  of  the  children  and 
learn  who  need  our  help.  To  become  efficient,  one  must  enjoy  some  small 
success,  must  gain  strength  thru  victory,  and  reach  the  point  where  he  may 
contribute  his  mite  to  the  work  of  the  group.  Children  welcome  so 
cordially  original  suggestions  and  rejoice  in  each  other's  achievements,  that 
the  backward  child  develops  a  new  self-respect  as  he  discovers  his  powers. 
One  of  Froebel's  strongest  contributions  is  his  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
work — ^not  slavish  drudgery  for  mere  existence,  but  the  finding  of  one's  self 
thru  woA,  and  revealing  the  divinity  within. 

There  is  danger  of  crowding  out  the  child's  creativeness  by  forcing  our 
dictations  upon  him.  Originality  comes  by  way  of  imitation,  but  only  enough 
is  needed  to  arouse  a  desire  to  transform.  The  handwork  and  games  do  not 
exhaust  the  opportunity  for  self-expression.  The  "morning  talk"  is  full  of 
possibilities.  Each  child  comes  loaded  with  interesting  experiences  and  until 
he  has  shared  them  he  will  not  respond  to  the  artificial  interest  presented. 
Here  we  find  the  key  to  his  life,  for  he  opens  his  soul  to  us.    But  Oh  I  the 
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pitiful  waste  when  a  kindergartner  monopolizes  the  time  by  presenting  scien- 
tific information  which  only  has  place  as  a  child  may  be  help)ed  to  discover  it 
for  himself.  After  each  child  has  contributed  his  share,  the  kindergartner 
improves  her  time  by  directing  all  to  one  central  thought  and  focuses  attention 
by  having  free  blackboard  work.  To  kill  the  desire  to  illustrate  the  story 
told,  by  insisting  upon  formal  drill,  is  again  a  waste  of  time.  At  this  stage 
the  child  will  attempt  anjrthing,  but  a  little  later  he  is  conscious  of  his  inability 
and  then  is  the  time  to  work  for  skill. 

Since  the  public  school  has  demonstrated  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  a 
luxury  for  the  rich,  nor  a  philanthropy  for  the  poor,  but  the  rational  first  step 
in  our  educational  system,  it  is  doing  its  part  in  obliterating  class  distinctions 
and  upholding  the  American  ideal  that  individual  worth,  rather  than  financial 
standing  or  social  position,  commands  respect.  All  meet  on  the  same  footing, 
but  special  excellence  in  any  direction  secures  honor.  Honors  with  us  are 
always  opportunities  to  serve. 

Our  language  and  customs  must  be  mastered  before  the  foreign  element 
can  come  under  the  power  of  our  ideals,  so  the  kindergarten  becomes  a  factor 
in  Americanizing  the  masses.  Race  prejudice  does  not  appear  among  four- 
year-olds,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  as  cordially  welcomed  as  the  more 
familiar  types,  and  their  obedience,  industry,  and  artistic  skill  add  to  the 
efl5ciency  of  the  whole. 

We  strive  for  individual  initiative,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  personal 
responsibility,  but  are  not  satisfied  unless  the  group  work,  the  circle  play,  the 
common  playground,  result  in  the  conviction  that  there  are  advantages  in 
being  members  "one  of  another."  Co-operation  is  a  feature  of  kindergarten 
experience,  and  the  self-centered  child  of  the  nursery  responds  to  recognition 
of  other  selves,  with  like  rights  and  duties,  and  the  practice  of  the  Golden 
Rule  begins. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  forceful  personality  at  the  head  of  our  nation, 
as  the  embodiment  of  our  American  ideal,  and  crave  for  these  children  the 
same  splendid  energy,  efficiency  and  courage  to  stand  for  right.  But  such 
traits  do  not  come  by  accident,  and  the  parents  who  mourn  the  lack  of  sterling 
qualities  in  their  children  are  more  ready  to  blame  "the  times"  than  to  admit 
loss  of  early  influences.  The  world  tries  to  train  for  patriotism,  but  trusts 
too  much  to  firing  the  imagination  by  tales  of  war,  stirring  the  heart  and 
rousing  noble  sentiments,  and  failing  to  provide  outlet  for  the  emotion  awak- 
ened. We  need  to  exercise  the  will  in  heroic  endeavor  in  commonplace  tasks. 
The  child  must  be  given  small  responsibilities  but  held  to  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  if  he  is  to  be  made  ruler  over  great  things. 

To  develop  conscience  is  the  joint  work  of  teacher  and  parent.  It  grows 
with  experience,  and  from  the  naming  of  individual  acts  as  right  and  wrong 
to  a  grasp  of  the  principle  underlying  these  acts,  until  the  child  has  a  reliable 
guide  within,  which  is  as  the  voice  of  God,  demands  earnest  attention.  That 
so  many  children  confuse  moral  questions  with  mere  rules  for  convenience  is 
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due  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  so  many  habits  which  should  have  become 
second  nature  before  school  age,  are  left  for  the  teacher  to  form,  and  thus  the 
serious  things — scorn  for  deceit,  for  meanness  in  any  form,  contempt  for 
cowardice — ^are  classed  with  slips  in  English  or  matters  of  coxirtesy. 

It  is  customary  to  plead  for  the  kindergarten  as  a  preparation  for  the 
school.  It  certainly  does  this,  but  it  has  worth  quite  apart  from  its  formal 
knowledge  of  color,  form,  number,  and  language.  Its  special  function  is  to 
si^plement  the  nurture  of  the  home  and  establish  right  habits;  not  only 
habits  of  gait  and  general  bearing,  of  voice  and  even  of  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  the  mental  habits  of  attention,  observation,  etc.,  but  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  deep  things  of  life;  opening  the  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  world; 
stirring  the  soul  by  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  rousing  awe  which  helps 
impress  the  imminence  of  God.  If  religion  is  to  be  a  force  in  life,  the  child 
must  never  lose  his  sense  of  the  conscious  presence  of  God,  and  the  assiurance 
that  the  eternal  life  begins  here  and  now. 

That  each  division  of  the  school  course  prepares  for  the  next  is  true,  but 
its  worth  does  not  depend  upon  that  fact.  I  am  impatient  of  that  conception; 
it  seems  to  leave  something  real  out  of  life.  Did  not  the  Great  Teacher  give  us 
the  key  when  He  said,  "I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life?"  His  followers 
have  not  dared  to  take  him  at  his  word,  but  supposed  he  spoke  of  the  future, 
and  for  centuries  the  world  has  missed  the  secret  of  living.  It  is  only  in  our 
own  day  that  emphasis  upon  the  companion  truth  "the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  you"  has  brought  reality  into  religious  life.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in 
education  we  have  failed  to  make  each  stage  as  worth  while  for  its  age,  as  well 
as  a  preparation  for  the  next  ?  Life  was  meant  to  be  abundant  for  the  kinder- 
garten child,  the  grammar-school  boy,  the  high-school  student,  as  well  as  for 
the  university  man;  and,  perhaps,  our  failure  along  this  line  may  account  for 
the  haste  of  the  majority  to  escape  from  school  to  real  life,  before  they  are 
awake  to  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  each  to  uphold  the  ideals  which  are 
the  heritage  of  the  American  child. 

To  sum  up,  the  American  ideal  is  threatened  by — 

I.  A  foreign  invasion,  ignorant  of  our  ideals  of  purity,  respect  for  law,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  individual  liberty. 

a.  The  growth  of  a  new  class,  the  idle  rich,  lacking  the  same  sense  of  responsibility 
for  participation  in  the  artistic,  scientific,  social,  and  political  life  of  the  nation. 

3.  Commercial  and  industrial  competition,  which  is  corrupting  politics  and  lowering 
the  moral  tone  in  all  departments  of  life. 

4.  An  absorption  in  business  and  social  affairs  which  is  destroying  home  life. 

The  kindergarten  is  attempting  to  preserve  the  American  ideal  by — 

1.  Restoring  home  responsibility,  through  trained  motherhood. 

2.  More  thoro  preparation  of  kindergartners,  with  spiritual  capacity  and  power  of 
leadership,  as  enthusiastic  for  social  betterment  In  the  community  as  for  their  own  particu- 
lar work. 

3.  Establishing  kindergartens  in  which  respect  for  law,  reverence  for  truth,  individual 
responsibility,  and  joy  in  service  are  practiced  in  a  community  of  equals;  Massini's  ideal* 
the  "progress  of  all  thru  all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest."    Here  the 
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foundation  is  laid  for  that  "aristocracy  of  intellect  and  service"  which  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler  declares  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  democracy. 

Let  me  close  with  the  affirmation  of  that  noble  pioneer,  Enmia  Marwedel, 
who  brought  the  kindergarten  to  California  and  established  it  in  our  midst: 
"  I  believe  in  the  power  of  the  kindergarten  thru  the  moral  power  of  the  kinder- 
gartner  to  reform  the  world." 

MOTIVE  FOR  WORK 

MARGARET   E.    SCHALLENBERGER,   PRINCIPAL  OF   TRAINING  DEPARTMENT, 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   SAN  JOSE,   CAL. 

Perhaps  no  educational  department  is  so  widely  and  so  pronouncedly  mis- 
understood as  to  its  motive  as  the  kindergarten.  Not  only  may  this  be  said 
of  its  patrons,  fond  and  often  ignorant  mothers  at  all  levels  of  the  social  strata, 
but  it  is  true  to  an  enormous  and,  at  first  glance,  surprising  extent  of  educators 
themselves.  This  gross  general  misconception  is  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  for  a  long  time  the  kindergarten  was  set  apart  from  the  general  scheme 
of  education.  There  were  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  and  as  a 
climax  to  the  series — if  one  went  on — the  university.  The  kindergarten  was 
a  side  issue,  a  little  play  or  toy  school — ^in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word 
play — sometimes  functioning,  sometimes  not ;  always  an  extra,  never  an  essen- 
tial; always  a  special  type  or  variation,  never  a  universally  recognized  and 
accepted  form  of  education.  This  being  the  case,  the  kindergarten  as  a  factor 
in  child  development  has  not  been  seriously  considered;  therefore  its  motive 
has  not  been  seriously  studied  by  educators  at  large.  Here  and  there,  to  be 
sure,  we  find  most  careful  investigators,  many  of  whom  are  able  writers,  so 
that  we  in  America  now  possess,  aside  from  the  contributions  furnished  by 
other  countries,  a  kindergarten  literature  of  our  own  of  no  mean  quality; 
but  comparatively  few  people  have  been  inclined  to  read  these  publications, 
and  a  still  smaller  number  have  felt  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  Kindergartners 
themselves  are  partially  responsible  for  this  apathy.  Their  sunny  child 
gardens  were  filled  for  long  years,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  many  able 
leaders,  with  ignorant,  poorly-paid  women,  who,  dazzled  by  the  bright  colors 
and  bewildered  by  the  vast  mass  of  novel  materials  thrust  upon  them,  flitted 
hither  and  thither  among  the  little  people  and  their  "culture  stuff"  like  giddy 
butterflies,  and  displayed  little  more  reason  while  flitting  than  these  care-free 
flower-lovers. 

But  all  this  is  ancient  history;  the  kindergarten  has  found  its  place  in  the 
educational  scheme,  and  tho  there  are  striking  exceptions,  kindergartners 
today,  as  a  rule,  understand,  at  least  as  well  as  other  teachers  understand 
theirs,  the  problems  set  them.  Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  just  stated, 
they  by  no  means  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  making  "the  people"  understand. 

The  great  problem  of  the  kindergartner  is  not  different  in  the  main  from 
that  of  other  educators.  Can  any  clearer  statement  be  made  of  it  than  the 
following  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thomdike  in  his  Educational  Psychology  ?  * 

« p.  79. 
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The  work  of  education  is  (i)  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  brain's  healthy  growth  and 
to  remove  physiological  impediments  to  it;  (2)  to  provide  stimuli  to  desirable  mental 
variations  and  to  withold  stimuli  from  the  undesirable;  (3)  to  make  the  outcome  of  desir- 
able activities  pleasurable  and  to  inhibit  their  opposites  by  discomfort. 

The  three  chief  practical  problems  of  education  would  thus  be  those  of  hygiene,  of 
opportunity,  and  of  incentives  and  deterrents. 

The  conscientious  teacher  often  asks  herself,  How  can  I  best  deal  with  the 
child  at  this  period  of  his  life  in  order  that  it  may  yield  its  fullest  and  richest 
value  ?  It  follows  logically  that  an  impoverished  life  at  one  period  means  a 
weakened  life  at  the  next,  and  conversely.  The  argument  often  advanced  that 
a  child  entering  the  primary  school  directly  from  the  home  does  brilliant  work 
ajid  advances  rapidly  thru  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  is  no  criticism 
at  all  upon  the  kindergarten.  Who  can  say  how  wonderful  might  have  been 
his  proficiency  or  how  rapid  his  development  had  he  been  subject  to  kinder* 
garten  stimuli?  The  other  thesis,  that  the  kindergarten  child  does  not 
always  take  to  primary  school  methods  with  ease  and  docility  is  likewise 
challengeable.  The  ease  with  which  he  does  take  to*  them  may  be  largely 
due  to  his  kindergarten  life,  or  we  might  ask,  are  the  primary  school  methods 
always  those  that  well-developed  six-year-olds  find  interesting  and  profitable  ? 

The  kindergarten,  as  well  as  the  other  departments  of  education,  has  been 
and  is  in  urogressive  evolution.  The  intelligent  kindergartner  no  longer 
blindly  follows  the  theories  of  Froebel  or  Pestalozzi,  any  more  than  does  the 
intelligent  primary  teacher  depend  altogether  for  guidance,  as  she  did  very 
generally  not  many  years  ago,  upon  the  average  accumulated  experience  of 
her  predecessors.  The  kindergartner  no  longer  points  with  pride,  as  she 
sometimes  used  to,  to  the  results  obtained  in  various  forms  of  handwork,  e.  g. 
pricking  patterns  upon  cardboard,  any  more  than  the  thoughtful  teacher  in 
the  grades  congratulates  herself  upon  the  ability  of  her  pupils  to  state  certain 
facts  in  history,  arithmetic,  or  grammar. 

The  emphasis  today  in  education  is  an  emphasis  upon  interest  in  what  is 
worth  knowing  and  zeal  in  its  pursuit,  rather  than  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  a  finished  amount  of  work,  mental  or  physical,  or  even  upon  the  ability 
to  perform  the  work.  We  care  less  what  a  man  knows  than  for  what  he  is 
desirous  of  knowing,  less  for  what  he  can  do  than  for  his  attitude  toward  work. 
The  life  of  the  educated  man  is  a  life  of  voluntary  action  in  a  right  direction. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  the  proper  stimuli 
and  deterrents  to  make  not  only  possible  but  strongly  probable  such  life. 

Psychology,  sociology,  ethics,  as  well  as  the  long-established  sciences, 
are  gradually  furnishing  us  with  certain  data  upon  which  we  may  formulate 
educational  principles.  The  kindergartner  in  common  with  other  educators 
eagerly  seeks  for  these  data.  She  knows  that  the  mind  of  the  little  child  is 
analogous  to  that  of  the  adult;  the  two  are  similar  but  not  alike.  She  learns 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  make-up  and  functioning  of  her  own  mind. 
She  tries  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  study  of  the  child  mind.  She  studies 
the  laws  of  society  and  tries  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  "good  citizen." 
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She  learns  to  discriminate  finally  between  forms  of  right  and  wrong  action 
and  turns  to  various  sciences  to  see  what  they  have  to  teach  her  of  precision, 
accuracy,  patience,  conditions  of  experiment,  truth.  And  then  she  turns 
again  to  her  kindergarten.  To  know  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  physical  and 
mental  condition  of  each  child  under  her  direction,  to  study  inherited  traits 
lind  home  environment,  and  with  this  knowledge  to  set  about  a  work  of  definite 
and  deliberate  change  to  be  wrought  in  each  bit  of  humanity:  this  is  the  self- 
constituted  task  of  the  professional-spirited  kindergartner. 

How  does  her  work  differ  from  that  of  other  teachers  ?  The  work  of  the 
kindergartner  is  of  a  more  positive  nature.  The  child  comes  to  her  with  less 
experience  of  the  world  of  any  kind.  The  influence  of  environment,  good  or 
bad,  has  not  had  time  to  change  in  any  marked  degree  his  original  self.  Action 
in  any  particular  direction  has  not  been  continued  long  enough  to  become 
habit.  Curiosity  has  not  yet  been  killed  or  even  very  much  curbed,  neither 
has  its  field  of  operation  been  very  wide  or  fertile.  Imitation  has  not  gone 
sufficiently  far  to  become  second-nature.  Rivalry,  emulation,  courage, 
aggressiveness,  self-reliance,  timidity,  selfishness,  generosity,  vanity,  co-opera- 
tion— ^no  one  of  these  tendencies  has  been  given  opportunities  striking  enough 
or  often  enough  repeated  to  be  classed  as  characteristic.  In  a  word,  the 
kindergarten  child  is  more  a  bundle  of  natural  than  of  acquired  tendencies. 

Her  problem  is  less  complex  than  that  of  the  child's  later  t^hers.  She 
has  less  to  do  with  the  breaking  of  habits,  because,  speaking  broadly,  we  may 
say  that  no  strong  habits  have  been  formed.  She  has  much  to  do,  however, 
with  the  formation  of  habits,  and  in  providing  opportunity  for  their  proper 
development  and  exercise,  she  has  a  problem  sufficiently  important  and 
difficult. 

It  is  in  the  study  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  individual  children  and  their 
expression,  in  other  words,  in  the  study  of  children's  motives  and  their  direc- 
tion into  avenues  of  desirable  work  that  her  chief  function  lies.  No  teacher 
has  so  little  excuse  for  repression,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  fewer 
tendencies  to  suggest  the  method  of  repression;  no  teacher,  perhaps,  has  so 
great  a  responsibility  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  so  many  chances 
for  wrong  expression,  bad  habit  formation,  undesirable  work. 

Any  form  of  expression  engaged  in  with  zeal  is  work.  Certain  forms  of 
what  is  commonly  termed  play  may  very  properly,  according  to  this  defini- 
tion, be  classed  as  work.  This  the  writer  understands;  but  the  walls  between 
play  and  work  are  so  low  and  weak  as  constantly  to  need  propping  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  the  enormous  gaps  between  the  two  fields  are  so  apparent 
that  it  seems  absurd  to  try  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two. 
The  kindergarten,  e.  g.,  far  from  being  designated  a  mere  play  school  might 
far  more  properly  be  called  a  garden  in  which  children  work,  not  toil,  and  the 
work  done  in  a  kindergarten  in  which  selection  of  stimuli  has  been  careful  and 
direction  of  child  motive  is  wise,  certainly  compares  favorably  in  value  to  that 
done  during  any  period  of  equal  time  during  the  child's  school  life. 
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The  selection  of  work-inspiring  stimuli  rests,  of  course,  with  the  kinder- 
gartner;  the  motive  for  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  child  himself.  Artificial 
incentives  for  work  in  the  kindergarten  are  neither  necessary  nor  advisable, 
and  their  employment  by  any  teacher  whatsoever  is  too  often  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  motives  already  in  the  child  mind. 

Roughly,  then,  the  method  of  procedure  is  blocked  out;  it  is  the  same  for 
all  kindergartners.  What  truths,  if  any,  have  been  discovered  ?  How  is  the 
kindergarten  child  differentiated  from  children  of  a  larger  growth  and  from 
adults  ?  What  with  him  can  we  count  upon  as  a  motive  for  voluntary  work  ? 
The  most  noticeable  trait,  apparent  even  to  the  casual  observer,  is  physical 
activity.  The  kindergarten  child  is  predominantly  active  as  compared  with 
others.  He  likes  movement  for  its  own  sake — and  truly  the  granting  of 
opportunity  of  movement  for  its  own  sake  wovdd  be  a  boon  to  many  a  child. 
But  the  wise  kindergartner  utilizes  this  natural  motive  for  motion  and  makes 
of  it  a  motive  for  work  involving  motion.  She  realizes  that  this  movement 
ought  to  be  self-directed  to  a  great  extent,  that  it  must  call  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  choice,  that  it  must  lead  to  production-  of  some  kind,  that  in  its 
progress  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  that  it  must  take  the 
form  of  co-operation,  that  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  and  continue  for  such  a 
time  as  to  further,  never  to  hinder,  healthy,  normal  physical  development. 
Games,  then,  are  not  played  for  mere  amusement.  Songs  are  not  sung  for 
entertainment.  Handwork  is  not  provided  merely  to  keep  the  child  busy, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  finished  production  which  may  follow.  Pictures 
are  not  drawn  to  serve  as  specimens  of  childish  art.  The  work  in  the  mind 
of  the  kindergartner  to  be  wrought  is  real  work,  work  that  carries  with  it 
power  and  dignity,  work  that  is  thoroly  enjoyed,  and  the  motive  for  it  she 
finds  in  the  child  in  irrepressible  movement. 

But  this  tendency  to  irrepressible  movement  is  not  confined  to  his  physical 
nature.  His  mind,  as  is  ours,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  flux.  The  mind  of  the 
young  child,  however,  is  in  a  special  or  unique  state — that  of  passive  attention. 
If  he  be  a  normal  human  being  of  four  or  five  years,  he  must  attend  to  the 
sights,  soimds,  and  other  stimuli  offered  by  the  outside  world.  He  is  more 
of  an  animal  than  he  will  be  later.  The  animal  who  refuses  thus  to  attend 
fails  to  survive.  The  child  who  is  unable  thus  to  attend  is  abnormal,  unfit. 
Yet  these  brief  periods  are  at  the  same  time  periods  of  interest,  and,  if  the 
proper  stimuli  be  provided,  are  periods  of  great  and  valuable  mental  growth. 
The  motive  for  work  in  this  case  is  simply  an  overpowering  tendency  to  be 
constantly  in  a  peculiar  state  of  mental  activity.  The  work  is  the  change 
that  goes  on  in  the  child's  mental  complex  during  these  rapidly  passing 
periods  under  the  influence  of  carefully  directed  stimuli.  The  motive  for 
work  then  is  .again  irrepressible  movement,  but  in  this  case  mental  movement. 

Much  that  this  new  and  strange  world  brings  to  the  child  he  is  not  ready  to 
receive.  It  bears  no  content,  carries  with  it  no  meaning,  but  there  are  certaiA 
tendencies  either  natural  or  easily  and  early  acquired  that  almost  never  fail 
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to  appeal  to  him.  Among  these  is  the  inclination  to  collect  things,  a  form  of 
activity  both  mental  and  physical.  Given  the  proper  stimulus,  i.  e.,  the  one 
that  appeals  to  the  child  as  an  individual,  and  this  tendency  to  collect  may 
result  in  work  of  huge  proportions.  K  the  tendency,  as  frequently  happens,  be 
merely  the  collection  of  any  objects  whatsoever,  simply  the  gathering  together 
of  material,  then  it  is  the  kindergartner's  privilege  and  duty  to  provide  material 
of  educative  value  or  to  lead  the  child  to  find  it  for  himself.  The  child  thus 
directed  becomes  a  changed  being  simply  thru  the  utilization  of  his  motive 
for  work,  which  was  a  crude,  uncultivated,  restlessness  forcing  him  to  act 
in  a  certain  ill-defined,  but  positive  way. 

Lacking  almost  entirely  the  knowledge  and  content  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  child  ideas  are  largely  composed  of  symbols  of  a  different 
kind.  They  seek  for  expression  of  their  ideas,  however,  quite  as  eagerly  as  do 
children  of  a  larger  growth,  but  more  emphatically  than  they  in  the  form  of 
dramatization.  It  is  only  thru  their  bodies  that  they  can  make  themselves 
clearly  understood.  It  is  only  thru  the  bodily  actions  of  others  that  they  are 
able  fully  to  understand  them.  The  same  sort  of  irrepressible  energy  that 
impels  them  almost  constantly  merely  to  move  impels  them  frequently  to 
move  in  living  pictures.  Life  is  a  medley  of  disconnected  incidents.  The 
desire  to  set  forth  the  incidents  experienced  is  all-forceful.  Surely  it  is  not 
necessary  to  point  how  eagerly  the  kindergartner  seizes  upon  this  tendency 
to  accomplish  work.  The  child  in  the  kindergarten  who  has  been  permitted 
to  work  with  ideas  in  this  way  knows  far  better  how  to  work  with  them  in  a 
more  abstract  form  when  he  is  ready  to  step  forth  into  the  larger  world  of  word 
ideas.  Who  shall  say  which  form  of  work  is  the  more  valuable  in  bringing 
about  desirable  change?  In  fact,  the  change  wrought  in  a  child's  mental 
and  ethical  nature  by  work  done  in  wisely  selected  drama  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated, and  its  value  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Again  we  find  the  motive 
for  work  emanating  from  the  child  himself. 

Not  only  is  the  kindergarten  chQd  interested  in  his  own  action  and  that 
of  his  fellows,  but  all  that  moves  holds  him  a  willing  captive.  He  uncon- 
sciously stretches  forth  his  hands  to  the  flpng  bird,  imitates  the  motion  of  the 
running  horse,  or  follows  to  its  hiding  place  the  shy  rabbit.  All  living,  moving 
things  wield  a  power  over  him.  It  is  not  that  he  wishes  to  attend;  he  must 
attend.  And  so  the  kindergarten  is  filled  with  live  animals,  the  living-condi- 
tions of  which  are  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  of  their  free  brothers;  or, 
better  still,  the  children  and  animals  live  together  in  a  veritable  out-of-door 
kindergarten — ^permissible  in  many  parts  of  our  country — and  are  taken 
frequently  from  their  own  little  garden  out  into  the  larger  one  of  the  adjoining 
bit  of  world.  Who  can  ever  hope  to  trace  the  changes  in  brain-cell  patterns 
that  must  result?  The  motive  supplied  by  the  child  himself,  intense  active 
interest  in  living,  moving  animals,  the  kindergartner  obtains,  in  addition  to 
actual  knowledge  of  animal  life,  increased  sympathy,  respect,  pity,  tender- 
ness,   love  for,  and  actual  care  of,    animals  involving  various  forms   of 
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mental  and  physical  work.  The  motive  for  work  is  once  more  child- 
bom. 

Sometimes  two  tendencies — ^two  motives  of  action  or  work  of  opposite 
types  are  made  to  co-operate  admirably.  There  is  in  all  animals — and  the 
human  being  is  no  exception — ^the  instinct  for  self-preservation,  expressing 
itself  often  in  young  children  in  a  kind  of  aggressive  self-defense  exercised 
without  necessary  provocation.  We  say  the  child  likes  to  fight.  There  is  also 
prominent  in  most  children  the  parental  or  protective  trait  as  shown  in  love 
for  and  care  of  babies,  dolls,  animals,  "teddy  bears,"  etc.  The  desire  to 
fight  can  certainly  also  be  traced  to  this  origin.  The  kindergartner  simply 
directs  the  tendency  into  its  proper  channel.  The  kindergarten  child  who 
involuntarily  flushes  and  clenches  his  small  fists  when  he  sees  an  animal 
cruelly  hurt  or  a  weak  or  deformed  child  cruelly  teased  is  on  the  high-road  to 
good  citizenship.  The  world  needs  fighters  of  this  sort;  and  the  motive  for 
this  form  of  the  world's  work  does  not  have  to  be  artificially  supplied. 

It  is  the  tendency  to  imitate  that  leads  a  child  to  wish  to  do  what  he  finds 
others  doing.  This  is,  obviously,  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  education. 
The  amount  of  hard  work  accomplished  thru  imitation  among  children  is 
enormous.  The  kindergartner  skilfully  turns  the  motive  for  work  of  mere 
imitation  into  desire  for  co-operative  work  where  Imitation  is  more  or  less 
called  into  play. 

But  why  multiply  instances  ?  The  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  accom- 
plished if  the  following  points  have  been  made  clear: 

1.  The  kindergarten  has  a  recognized  place  in  the  scheme  of  education. 

2.  It  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  evolution. 

3.  Its  general  problem  is  not  radically  different  from  that  of  other  educators. 

4.  It  deals  with  children  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  a  peculiar  mental 
condition. 

5.  Its  function,  like  that  of  other  departments  of  education,  is  to  supply 
desirable  forms  of  work. 

6.  The  motives  for  this  work  are  to  be  found  in  certain  powerful  tendencies 
Inherent  in  the  child  himself. 
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For  the  past  twenty-five  years  many  of  oiu:  great  scholars  have  crossed  the 
ocean  to  study  at  the  universities  of  Germany,  to  acquire  that  knowledge 
which  they  have  sought  in  vain  in  our  youthful  mother  country.  More 
recently,  the  school  system  of  Germany  has  been  made  a  subject  of  study  by 
our  teachers  and  students  of  pedagogy.  Most  of  these  agree  that  the  present 
high  standard  of  intelligence  of  the  German  nation  has  its  origin  in  the  careful 
training  of  the  chQd.  Whether  on  American,  English,  or  German  soil,  child- 
nature  displays  a  striking  resemblance  everywhere.    The  duty  of  molding  the 
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character  of  developing  and  cultivating  those  qualities  in  children  which  will 
make  them  noble  men  and  women — worthy  citizens — ^is  left  to  the  mother, 
father,  and  later  to  the  teacher.  Children  are  taught  to  be  industrious  in 
Germany,  respect  older  people,  be  courteous  and  charitable  to  everyone. 
The  typical  German  home  justly  deserves  being  called  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  primary  school.  The  spirit  of  reverence  shown  here  for  parents, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  the  sweet  spirit  of  submission  to  all  parental  authority, 
is  particularly  noticeable  and  impressive  to  the  observing  stranger.  The  sunny 
expression  on  the  children's  faces  prove  that  they  are  happy  to  obey,  and  to 
recognize  law  in  their  own  homes.  A  spirit  of  harmony  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere of  most  German  homes,  another  admirable  feature  which  a  foreigner 
observes.  From  these  relations  necessarily  follow  the  beautiful  ties  of  affec- 
tion that  bind  together  the  different  members  of  a  family  forever.  In  men- 
tioning respect  shown  for  age,  I  ought  to  have  added  that  this  applies  to  things 
as  well  as  to  people.  Children  take  pride  in  being  allowed  to  sit  in  the  same 
chair,  or  use  the  same  old-fashioned  writing  desk  which  had  once  been  prized 
by  a  great  grandfather  or  other  ancestors.  Even  mothers  are  proud  of  show- 
ing their  thirty-  or  forty-year-old  son's  or  daughter's  first  little  chair  or  table^ 
yes,  all  their  schoolbooks  from  the  days  of  their  childhood.  And  how  neat 
these  are  kept !  This  is  especially  surprising  to  Americans,  who  could  hardly 
speak  in  Germany  of  the  widespread  custom  of  buying  and  selling  school- 
books  here  second  hand.  The  lack  of  piety  shown  by  such  a  deed  would 
horrify  our  German  friends.  We  know  well  that  the  buying  and  selling  of 
old  schoolbooks  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer  classes  in  our  country. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  Germans  are  exceedingly  fond  of  outdoor  life. 
Often  they  go  many  miles  from  a  city  to  a  distant  suburb  or  another  city,  as 
from  Berlin  to  Potsdam,  or  into  the  country  on  foot,  generally  accompanied 
by  their  families.  During  the  pleasant  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months 
breakfast  and  supper  are  served  in  the  garden.  Most  professional  people 
are  not  early-risers,  neither  do  they  retire  early.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  you 
see  the  same  number  of  people  on  the  street  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  as  at 
twelve  at  noon. 

Perhaps  a  touch  on  the  servant  problem  might  be  of  interest  to  you  in  con- 
nection with  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  German  home.  Servants  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  are  engaged  by  contract  for  a  year,  and  obliged  to  furnish 
references.  If  dissatisfied,  they  must  inform  their  mistress  three  months 
before  leaving  of  their  intention  of  changing.  The  mistress  of  the  house  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules.  A  servant  cannot  be  dismissed  without  extending 
to  her  the  courtesy  of  a  fair  warning.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  in  many 
German  homes  old,  reliable  servants,  who  have  spent  probably  half  of  their 
life-time,  or  more,  in  the  same  family,  sometimes  serving  the  next  generation. 
In  speaking  of  servants,  I  would  include  nurse  girls  who  take  care  of 
children  under  the  age  of  four.  The  children  of  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy 
classes  are  turned  over  to  a  governess,  who  must  hold  a  teacher's  diploma. 
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The  governess  has  charge  of  them  until  they  are  old  enough  to  attend-  school, 
in  some  families  longer.  She  eats  at  the  family  table  and  is  considered  a 
member  of  the  family.  If  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  mother  guides  and 
instructs  her  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to  attend  school. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  German  home  is  an  ideal  home  in  many 
respects. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look, 

When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 

Our  American  educators  who  have  studied  in  Germany  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  German  people  by  the  significant  words:  Das  Volk 
der  Denker — ^the  people  of  thinkers.  That  the  German  nation  deserves  to 
be  called  "Das  Volk  der  Denker"  is  proved  by  the  excellent  schools  which 
we  find  in  Germany.  The  schools  of  Saxony  rank  among  the  highest  and 
none  are  superior  to  those  of  the  province  of  Thuringia.  The  teacher  who  is 
favored  to  visit  the  schools  of  Blankenburg,  Weimar,  and  Jena  finds  that, 
beside  stepping  on  sacred  historical  and  classical  soil,  he  has  been  rewarded 
by  gaining  considerable  knowledge  thru  this  valuable  observation  trip.  He 
realizes  that  he  is  benefited  in  his  psychological  researches,  that  he  is  inspired 
by  the  new  educational  thought,  altho  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
coeducation  is  still  in  its  infancy.  But  also  in  this  direction  some  progress 
can  be  detected  within  the  past  few  years.  In  most  schools  the  boys  are 
separated  from  the  girls,  still  there  are  those  which  are  coeducational.  Promi- 
nent educators  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  false  barriers  which  had  been 
erected  long  ago  can  entirely  be  done  away  with  by  coeducation.  They  know 
that,  after  having  tried  the  experiment,  from  the  moment  their  schooling 
begins,  the  relations  of  the  boys  and  girls  assume  an  entirely  natural  aspect; 
there  is  no  mystery,  no  nonsense.  They  have  also  discovered  that  the  presence 
of  girls  has  a  refining  influence  on  the  boys,  making  them  gentler  in  manner 
and  more  careful  in  speech,  and  that  the  boys  teach  the  girls  self-reliance.. 
Most  German  universities  have  become  coeducational  diuing  the  past  ten  years ; 
altho  it  is  still  difficult  for  a  woman  student  to  obtain  a  degree,  which  seems 
strange,  since  Germany's  most  noted  professors  have  by  far  a  greater  admi- 
ration for  the  successful  scholar  than  for  his  degrees.  Women  can,  however, 
take  special  work  and  are  given  credit  for  showing  a  marked  progress  in  this, 
provided  that  they  come  well  prepared,  and  have  acquired  a  thoro  knowledge 
of  the  German  language.  Normal  school  diplomas  are  recognized  abroad  and 
the  progressive  American  teacher  who  enters  a  German  university  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Germany's  greatest  scholars.  Her  fame  depends  on  the  results 
obtained;  if  these  are  of  an  inferior  kind,  the  degrees,  which  accompany  her, 
when  admitted,  are  worthless.  The  boy  from  a  country  school  who  comes 
to  us  now  with  the  proud  remark  that  he  had  just  completed  the  sixth  reader 
before  leaving  his  school  and  asks  for  admission  to  the  seventh  grade  will  be 
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examined  and  probably  placed  in  the  fourth  grade.  You  who  heard 
Ella  Flagg  Young's  address  on  Monday  evening  are  all  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  views  on  the  degree  question.  If  degrees  were  conferred 
only  upon  professional  people  of  superior  educational  standing,  they  would 
be  of  great  value.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Mark  Twain  and  Minnesota's 
great  governor,  Johnson,  who  have  both  been  honored  recently  with  degrees 
from  universities  of  standing.  Men  and  women  of  superior  intelligence  are 
recognized  abroad,  and  more  and  more  in  our  United  States  also,  in  no  little 
measure  due  to  the  elevating  influence  of  our  intellectual,  broad,  and  just 
President  Roosevelt. 

In  returning  to  Thuringia — in  German,  Thiiringen — "das  immergriine 
Herz  Deutschlands,"  or  "der  Garten  Deutschlands,"  I  can  assure  "you 
that  a  trip  to  Blankenburg  alone  would  justify  the  use  of  the  adjective  "sacred." 
But  some  of  you  may  have  been  in  Blankenburg  and,  like  myself,  may  have 
been  silenced  at  first  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and  next  by  the  memories 
of  days  gone  by.  A  glance  at  the  time-worn  "  Froebelhaus,"  at  the  modest 
monument  erected  to  Germany's  ideal  teacher,  Friedrich  Froebel,  with  its 
significant  inscription,  "Kommt  lasst  uns  unseren  Kindem  leben!"  and  his 
favorites — ball,  cylinder,  and  cube — above,  is  an  inspiration  to  the  teacher, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  father  of  the  kindergarten — ^your  and  our  much 
admired  Froebel — ^lived  and  worked  here  for  many  years.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  converse  with  the  people,  who  still  remember  Froebel,  or  can 
relate  what  their  parents  knew  of  him,  his  striking  personality,  his  kinder- 
garten, and  his  famous  school  for  kindergartners,  his  girls'  training  school. 

The  German  people  consider  Schiller  the  ideal  poet  of  Germany;  Goethe 
the  greatest  poet;  the  ideal  teacher  is  Friedrich  Froebel.  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  Froebel  lived,  worked,  and  died  in  Thiiringen. 

You  have  heard  that  less  is  known  of  Froebel's  life  than  of  his  works. 
When  I  spoke  to  you  of  the  ideal  German  home,  you  knew  that  Froebel's 
home — the  home  in  which  he  was  bom — could  not  be  included.  Bom  April 
21,  1782,  in  the  village  of  Oberweissbach,  as  the  third  son  of  a  preacher,  he 
lost  his  mother  when  but  a  year  old.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen 
he  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  stepmother,  who  did  not  understand  child 
nature.  In  the  impressionable  years  of  his  childhood,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
freedom,  not  even  allowed  to  come  often  into  contact  with  the  great  "book 
of  nature."  Instead  of  the  sunshine  of  motherly  love,  the  most  rigid  form 
of  discipline  reigned  supreme  in  his  father's  home.  In  spite  of  these  unfor- 
tunate conditions,  the  boy's  tenderness,  his  love  for  what  is  good,  true,  and 
beautiful,  could  not  be  crushed.  It  was  by  accident  that  an  uncle  appeared 
one  day  in  the  preacher's  household.  His  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  boy 
was  aroused,  so  he  asked  permission  to  take  Friedrich  with  him  to  his  home. 
And  the  parents  let  him  depart  willingly.  The  uncle  brought  Froebel  into  a 
home  where  he  could  enjoy  nature,  freedom,  and  the  association  of  playmates. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him  studying  forestry;  at  eighteen,  a  student 
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at  the  university  of  Jena.    Later  he  accepted  a  position  in  Herm  Gruner's 
model  school  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.    The  latter  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Pestalozzi,  the  famous  pedagogue  of  Switzerland,  whom  Froebel  met  for  the 
first  time  during  his  vacation.    The  following  year  he  entered  Pestalozzi's 
institution,  both  as  student  and  instructor.    And  later  we  £nd  him  again  in 
Germany  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  first,  then  at  Berlin.    In  181 7  he  and 
his  friends  Langenthal  and  Middendorf  opened  their  noted  high  school  for 
boys  in  a  farm  house  of  the  village  of  Keilhau.    At  first  only  FroebePs  five 
nephews  were  enrolled  in  this  school,  but  the  number  increased  rapidly. 
Froebel,  believing  that  proper  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
hand,  without  neglecting  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  his  high-school 
boys,  taught  them  the  essentials  of  manual  training  systematically,  freehand 
and  instrumental  drawing,  the  use  of  common  tools  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically.   According  to  Froebel,  a  one  sided  intellectual  training  produced 
narrow-mindedness.    He  was  the  first  educator  who  accomplished  an  all- 
round,  broad  education,  by  developing  systematically  mind,  soul,  and  body. 
Our  own  and  other  nations  have  borrowed  Froebel's  manual-training  sugges- 
tions later.   You  know  in  what  high  esteem  manual-training  schools  are  held 
by  us  today;  know  what  an  unusual  degree  of  efficiency  their  pupils  attain, 
also  that  the  tendency  of  education  is  becoming  more  and  more  practical. 
But  have  we  given  due  credit  to  Froebel  for  laying  the  foundation  of  our 
modem   manual-training  school?    Among  those  who  had  come  to  assist 
Froebel  in  his  high  school  at  Keilhau,  none  were  more  enthusiastic  than 
Henriette  Hofmeister,  who  became  his  wife  afterwards.    In  the  year  183 1, 
however,  the  school  had  to  be  closed  on  accoimt  of  financial  difficulties. 
Burgdorf  claimed  Froebel  next  as  director  of  an  orphans'  home,  principal  of  a 
"Volkschule"  and  a  teachers'  training-school.    Here  the  little  children  were 
his  favorites.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Froebel  realized  that  his  future 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  education  of  little  children  from  the  age  of  four  to 
six.     In  1837  he  established  a  school  for  little  children  in  Blankenbiurg,  some- 
what later  a  training-school  for  kindergartners.    He  believed  that  the  lowest 
school  should  cover  the  play  period  of  a  child's  life,  and  that  play  should  be 
to  the  child  what  work  is  to  the  man.    By  means  of  songs  and  games  Froebel 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  religious,  the  ethical,  and  the  esthetic  sentiment  in  the 
child.     His  mother-play  and  nursery  songs,  his  gifts  and  occupations  are  as 
familiar  to  us  here  at  present  as  they  are  in  Germany.    You  know  that  Froebel 
could  not  find  a  suitable  name  at  first  for  this  institution  for  little  children. 
But  one  day  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  caused  him  to  exclaim: 
"Ich  habe  es  gefunden.    Kindergarten  soil  die  neue  Anstalt  heissen!"     (I 
have  found  it.    The  new  institution  shall  be  called  children's  garden !)    And 
his  tender  plants,  the  little  children,  were  certainly  cultivated  by  sympathetic 
gardners,  the  kindergartners. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  Froebel's  great  pedagogical  works,  which 
America — our  United  States — has  adopted,  a  thoro  study  of  the  German 
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language  and  of  German  customs  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  kindergartner 
and  the  teacher.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Pestalozzi  and 
Herbart,  two  other  educators  who  have  held  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
progressive  teachers.  Froebel,  Pestalozzi,  and  Herbart  are  all  classified 
among  our  reformers  on  the  field  of  pedagogy.  Froebel's  creative  power,  his 
charming  manner  with  little  children,  the  breadth  of  his  teaching,  his  inspiring 
influence,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  degree  of  efficiency  his  pupils  reached, 
place  him  in  the  ranks  of  great  teachers,  of  whom  the  world  has  seen  but  few. 
Froebel,  the  pedagogical  genius,  has  probably  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  our  educational  ideals  than  any  other  educator.  With  the  kindergarten 
he  has  given  us  the  primary  manual-training  school,  which  has  become  so 
popular  that  it  can  never  pass  out  of  existence.  You  know  how  rapidly  it  has 
spread  for  the  past  twenty  years,  what  great  progress  it  has  made  here  in 
Nature's  sanitarium,  in  the  land  of  roses,  where  we  enjoy  this  great  Conven- 
tion, the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Altho 
changes  adapted  to  the  conditions  here  in  our  Union  have  been  made  in  the 
kindergarten,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  model  will  always  be  a  Froebelian 
kindergarten.  Froebel  was  the  founder,  the  father  of  the  kindergarten,  and  to 
him  we  should  be  grateful.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Hailmann,  Miss  Peabody,  Miss  Blow,  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  many 
others  will  always  rank  prominently  for  the  excellent  work  they  have  accom- 
plished in  carrying  out  FroebePs  ideas,  at  a  time  when  the  kindergarten  was 
not  regarded  favorably  by  the  general  public. 

While  in  Germany  several  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  Froe- 
belian kindergarten,  conducted  by  Fraulein  Schellhom,  in  Weimar,  the  clas- 
sical city  of  Germany.  Fraulein  Schellhom  was  a  member  of  FroebePs  last 
teachers'  training-class — ^a  very  old  lady,  but  youthful  in  appearance.  The 
little  children  were  instructed  among  large  flower  beds.  Here  they  worked 
and  played,  themselves  the  choicest  of  the  flowers.  The  elevating  influence 
of  the  environment  with  which  these  little  ones  were  blessed  was  quite  per- 
ceptible. Altho  small,  their  young  minds  had  already  passed  the  stage  of 
infancy.  They  were  full  of  activity  and  enthusiasm,  characteristic  to  their 
age,  still  they  began  showing  an  intellectual  ability  which  was  quite  surprising 
to  me.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  studying  both  a  psychological  and  a 
sociological  problem. 

That  Froebel  was  a  philanthropist  of  the  noblest  type,  he  proved  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  To  his  teachers  he  was  a  friend.  He  had 
full  confidence  in  the  power  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  right  here  that  a  time  limit  in  the  teaching  profession 
is  almost  unknown  in  Germany,  even  should  a  teacher  confess  that  she  has 
reached  or  passed  the  age  of  forty.  Teachers  are  treated  with  great  respect — 
experienced  teachers  in  good  standing  being  fairly  worshiped.  They  are 
given  permission  to  express  themselves  on  any  subject  freely,  The  dropping 
of  such  teachers  being  an  impossibility,  they  do  not  fear  that  they  might,  at 
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the  end  of  the  school  year,  be  discontinued  in  their  positions.  The  wholesale 
dropping  of  teachers,  without  providing  for  them — a  somewhat  cruel  custom, 
which  still  prevails  in  some  of  our  American  cities — ^recalls  to  me  annually  the 
German  fairy  tale,  "Die  Bremer  Stadt  musikanten"  (The  Musicians  of  the 
City  of  Bremen).  You  are  all  familiar  with  it,  your  littfe  children's  eyes  are 
filled  with  tears  and  their  hearts  with  sympathy  for  the  animals,  while  you 
are  relating  it.  The  donkey,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  rooster,  all  dismissed 
by  four  cruel  masters,  because  their  period  of  usefulness  had  passed — they 
were  old.  They  decide  to  wander  to  Bremen  and  organize  a  music  band. 
You  know  the  rest,  and  what  a  beautiful  lesson  it  teaches,  what  an  impression 
it  leaves.  The  great  difference  between  the  end  of  this  fairy  tale  and  that  of  the 
real  dismissal  of  the  so-called  superannuated  teacher  is  that  the  animals  find 
a  home,  while  the  teacher  who  has  sacrificed  the  best  years  of  her  life  for  her 
profession  is  homelesss 

As  politics  cannot  enter  into  the  German  schools,  no  teacher  can  be 
appointedtthru  influence  of  any  kind,  but  strictly  on  the  strength  of  his  merits. 
While  his  income  may  not  be  half  as  large  as  that  of  otu:  American  teachers, 
his  expenses  are  less,  and  he  can  rest  assured  that  the  government  has  made 
ample  provision  for  his  future  by  keeping  a  good  pension  for  him  in  store 
when  he  wishes  to  retire,  on  account  of  illness  or  old  age.  In  the  treatment 
of  her  teachers,  Germany  also  proves  her  superiority  in  point  of  culture — 
her  respect  for  what  is  humane. 

To  come  back  briefly  to  Froebel,  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  he  retained 
his  energy,  his  pedagogical  enthusiasm,  up  to  the  time  when  he  entered  into 
rest  in  1852.  Tho  age  had  been  advancing,  his  usefulness  was  not  impaired. 
Teachers,  can  we  not  learn  a  lesson  here  also  ? 

Und  ftihlst  dein  Herz  du  krank  und  alt, 

Lass  es  mit  Kindern  spielen, 
In  ihrer  Welt,  ach  wirst  du  bald 

Verjiingt  dich  wieder  fuhlen. 

Und  schrecken  dich  der  Qualm  und  Ranch 

Im  grossen  WeltgetUmmel, 
Geh*,  schau  in  deiner  Kinder  Aug', 

Du  schaust  in  einen  Himmel. 

Before  closing  I  shall  speak  to  you  briefly  about  The  Athens  of  the  River 
Saale — ^*'Das  Saale  Athen  Deutschlands "  the  German  center  of  pedagogical 
progress — ^Jena.  It  was  at  Jena  where  Schiller  and  Fichte  were  numbered 
among  the  professors  of  the  university,  where  Goethe  exerted  his  influence, 
and  where  Napoleon  won  the  decisive  battle  on  October  14,  1806.  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  the  two  brothers  von  Schlegel,  Voss,  Schelling,  Reinhardt  and 
Erich  Schmidt  were  contemporaries  of  Schiller  and  Fichte  at  Jena.  We  can 
hardly  pass  thru  a  single  street  where  our  attention  is  not  attracted  by  some 
memorial  tablet  by  which  Jena  honors  her  great  men  of  the  past.  And  Jena 
has  in  her  midst  great  men  of  the  present  day.    Among  these,  none  are  of 
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greater  interest  to  the  teacher  than  Professor  Dr.  Rein,  who  holds  the  chair  of 
pedagogy  at  the  university  as  one  of  Herbart's  and  Zillar's  most  enthusiastic 
followers.  Professor  Rein  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  pedagogical  seminary  and 
practice  school,  which  are  connected  with  the  university.  In  1904,  Professor 
Rein  was  the  only  professor  of  pedagogy  who  was  honored  with  an  invitation, 
from  Europe,  I  think,  to  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science 
at  the  Exposition  in  St.  Louis. 

In  his  work  on  Herhart  and  the  Herbartians,  Professor  Charles  De  Garmo 
says: 

So  long  as  men  merely  lecture  at  the  universities,  or  write  their  opinions  in  their  books, 
the  world  at  large  does  not  know  whether  their  theories  will  work  in  actual  practice  or  not 
Dr.  Rein  has  made  the  pedagogical  seminary  the  most  noted  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  to 
which  students  resort  from  every  civilized  country.  His  specific  contribution  to  the 
Hcrbartian  cause  lies,  not  so  much  in  the  promulgation  of  new  ideas,  as  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  important  ones  that  had  remained  mostly  untried. 

According  to  the  historic  genetic  principle  involved  in  the  Herbartian 
system,  history  forms  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  the  center  from  which 
the  other  studies  diverge,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  from  its  massive  trunk. 
Every  lesson  is  based  on  five  formal  steps:  i.  Preparation;  2.  Presentation; 
3.  Association;  4.  Drill;  and  5.  Application.  Wherever  the  Herbartian 
system  with  its  principle  of  correlation  as  the  central  thought  is  employed 
admirable  results  are  obtained.  Character-building  is  the  first  aim  of  every 
recitation,  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  second. 

The  pupils  acquire  a  thoro  knowledge  of  every  subject  included  in  their 
course  of  study. 

Professor  Rein  also  organized  the  first  university  summer  school  in  Germany 
in  1889,  and  still  conducts  it.  It  is  considered  the  best  summer  school  in  all 
Germany,  where  excellent  courses  in  pedagogy,  theology,  philosophy,  etc., 
are  offered  by  some  of  Germany's  greatest  scholars.  Three  times  I  have 
been  in  a  position  to  notice  its  progress— once  as  a  student  and  twice  as  a 
student  and  speaker  besides.  Of  all  the  speakers.  Professor  Rein  draws  the 
largest  audience.  Our  meeting  here  is  a  national  meeting,  the  value  of  which 
we  all  realize.  The  summer  school  sessions  at  Jena  are  international 
sessions,  which  are  likewise  very  helpful  to  a  teacher.  My  advice  is  to  attend 
Dr.  Rein's  summer  school  when  abroad;  it  will  prove  an  inspiration  to  you 
which  will  last  for  years.  The  association  with  those  of  our  profession  from 
foreign  countries  may  be  considered  equal  to  a  special  course  in  pedagogy 
and  educational  psychology.  The  majority  of  teachers  seeking  higher 
education  in  Jena  come  from  Germany,  Austria,  England,  America, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Finland. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  German  people  are  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  honesty,  which  does  not  permit  them  to  swerve  from  what  is  just  and 
right.  By  the  extension  of  moral  and  mental  culture,  Germany  has  grown 
into  an  educational  center,  of  which  the  German  people  may  well  be  proud. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Wednesday  Morning,  July  io,  1907 

The  department  convened  at  9:30  A.  ic.  at  the  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church, 
Mrs.  Alice  W.  Cooley,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Emma  C.  Davis  of  Cleveland,  O.,  was 
appointed  secretary  by  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  by  an  introductory  address  by  the  president  giving  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  topic  of  the  session:  "Potent  Factors  in  Teaching  Oral  Reading 
and  Oral  Language,"  with  the  relation  thereto  of  the  several  topics  to  be  discussed. 

The  6rst  paper  on  this  topic  was  presented  by  Henry  Suzzallo,  adjunct  professor 
of  education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on  "  The  Story  and  the  Poem." 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  discussing  "  Story  TelUng  and  the  Poem,"  by  Miss  Emma 
C.  Davis,  supervisor  department  of  English,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Professor  Thos.  C.  Blaisdell,  Department  of  English,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  followed  with  a  paper  on  "Dramatizing." 

"Expression  by  the  Hand"  was  then  discussed  in  a  paper  by  I.  C.  McNeill,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Upon  motion,  the  president  appointed  the  following  committee  on  nominations: 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  S.  L.  Heeter,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Chas.  H.  Keyes,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  papers  were  discussed  by  John  S.  Welch,  supervisor  of  grammar  grades,  Salt  Lake, 
Utah;  J.  F.  Reigart,  principal  of  Public  School  No.  2,  New  York  City;  L.  E.  Wolfe, 
superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Henry  Suzzallo,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  City. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— Friday  Morning,  July  12 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.,  the  president,  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Cooley, 
in  the  chair. 

James  F.  Chamberlain  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  presented  a  paper 
on  "Geography  in  the  Life  of  the  PupiL"  Superintendent  A.  L.  Hamilton  of  Pasadena 
disciissed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  paper. 

Harold  W.  Fairbanks  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  continued  the 
consideration  of  one  phase  of  the  main  topic  in  a  paper  on ."  Illustrative  Excursions  for 
Field  Sight."  C.  T.  Wright,  supervisor  of  geography,  dty  schools,  Redlands,  Cal.,  discus- 
sed Mr.  Fairbank's  paper. 

"The  Emphasis  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography"  was  the  topic  discussed 
in  the  next  paper  by  Superintendent  S.  L.  Heeter,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"History  in  the  Life  of  the  Pupil,"  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  Walter  A.  Edwards, 
President  of  Throop  Polytechm'c  Institute,  Pasadena,  California.  The  paper  was  discus- 
sed by  Miss  Agnes  Elliot,  head  of  the  Department  of  History  in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal 
School. 

Following  this,  Professor  Chamberlain  at  the  request  of  the  president,  summed  up 
the  points  considered  in  the  several  papers. 
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Report  of  the  committee  on  nominations  was  made  by  the  chairman  as  follows: 

For  President — ^J.  K.  Stableton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomington,  111. 
For  Vice-President — Miss  Adalaide  S.  Baylor,  superintendent  of  schools,  Wabash,  Tnd. 
Yox  Secretary — Miss  S.  Belle  Chamberlain,  state  superintendent  of  schools,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  that  the  nominees 
be  declared  elected.  The  president  closed  the  meeting  with  an  expression  of  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  contributors  to  the  program  and  of  the  local  committee.  The  Depart- 
ment then  adjourned. 

Emma  C.  Davis,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


ALICE  WOODWORTH  COOLEY,  GRAND  FORKS,  N.   D. 

Hundreds  of  us  climbed  over  and  shot  thru  most  stupendous  mountains; 
slid  down  into  and  crept  up  out  of  deepest  canons;  and  panted  across  scorching 
and  seemingly  pathless  deserts  to  what  we  had  ignorantly  thought  to  be  the 
southwestern  jumping-off  place  of  our  country.  At  last  arrived,  we  find  our 
destination  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe.  So  we  have  great  reason  for 
congratulation  this  morning. 

Truly  it  is  a  matter  of  great  significance  that  so  many  of  us  have  thus 
journeyed  for  days  and  nights  over  mountain,  cafion,  and  desert  because  of 
our  interest  in  our  chosen  work.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  with  so  great  a 
variety  of  good  things  inviting  us  this  morning,  so  many  are  here  to  evidence 
their  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  elementary  work.  And 
we  assume  that  we  are  here  because  of  our  live  interest  in  the  live  topic  to  be 
presented. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  program  shows  that  each  address  is  a  part  of  one 
whole-r-these  parts  woven  together  by  experts  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
The  president's  part  of  the  program  is  to  give  merely  the  prelude;  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  main  features  of  the  morning's  discussion. 

There  is  concentration  of  attention  on  the  one  subject,  development  of 
oral  self-expression.  More  than  this,  concentration  upon  a  particular  phase — 
the  great  factors  to  be  used  in  this  development.  In  the  word  factor  we  strike 
the  keynote.  In  the  grouping  of  the  words  "oral  reading  and  oral  language" 
we  strike  the  dominant  chord,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  true 
teaching  of  the  one  that  does  not  give  increased  power  in  the  other.  Both  are 
forms  of  self-expression. 

This  program  has  been  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  present  conditions. 
For  more  than  a  quarter-century  colleges  and  universities  have  been  castigat- 
ing us  for  the  noticeable  lack  of  early  language  training  in  their  students; 
educational  clubs  thruout  the  country  have  been  continuously  "resolving" 
that  the  "correct  use  of  the  English  language  must  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools;"  leading  periodicals  and  current  magazines  have  taken  up  the  cudgels 
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and  laid  upon  us  the  responsibility  for  "English  as  she  is  spoke.*'  And  these 
criticisms  are  just.  In  these  days  of  art-revival,  when  we  are  so  vigorously 
preaching  the  gospel  of  beauty  and  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  sense  of 
beauty,  this  great  universal  art  is  most  neglected.  One  rarely  hears  in  con- 
versation the  choice,  beautiful  English  that  is  our  inheritance.  Our  ears  are 
made  constantly  familiar  with  ungrammatical  and  provincial  expressions, 
used  by  boys,  girls,  men,  and  women,  who  have  spent  years  in  our  public 
schools,  and  who  frequently  tell  us  they  have  "been  thru"  language,  grammar, 
and  literatiure. 

Again,  we  have  for  years  discussed  all  phases  of  this  problem  in  conventions 
and  institutes — ^national,  state,  city,  village,  and  rural.  We  have  learned  by 
head,  if  not  by  heart,  the  physical,  metaphysical,  aesthetical,  philosophical, 
biological,  psychological,  and  pedagogical  reasons  why  language  development 
is  absolutely  fundamental  in  education.  And  after  all  this,  we  return  to  the 
schoolrooms  of  our  country  to  find  very  little  growth  in  actual  language  teach- 
ing. We  find  schools  in  which  "language  is  taught  incidentally;"  schools 
where  grammar  lessons  of  varying  degrees  of  solution  and  dilution  are  taught 
under  the  guise  of  "language  lessons;"  and  schools  in  which  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  devices  and  exercises  masquerade  as  language  work;  but  we  find 
very  little  true,  strong,  vital  language  teaching. 

Many,  many  teachers  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  doing'something  who 
have  most  vague  and  hazy  ideas  of  that  something  to  be  done.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  emphasis  is  laid  this  morning  on  the  factors,  the  means 
to  be  used  in  the  twofold  nature  of  language  teaching,  the  two  phases  that 
joined  by  nature  cannot  be  "parted  asunder."  These  are,  as  we  know, 
cultivation  of  the  ear  to  quick,  keen  discrimination  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly  expression — ^between  the  true  and  the  false;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  habit  of  right  usage. 

The  subject  has  been  chosen  for  this  particular  time  and  place  with  the 
thought  that  the  function  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  not  merely 
to  talk  and  possibly  influence  theory,  but  to  mold  practice.  It  is  our  most 
earnest  hope  that  the  messages  brought  to  us  by  the  speakers  of  the  morning — 
men  and  women  who  have  proved  the  potency  of  these  factors  by  experience — 
may  be  to  each  individual  as  so  many  bugle-calls  to  more  effective  work  in  the 
language  development  of  children.  None  can  measure  the  service  to  humanity 
if  we  who  are  here  help  the  children  who  come  to  us  in  the  future  to  more 
adequate  self-expression.  It  means  for  each  child  so  helped,  unfolded  life 
with  greater  power  for  service.  In  this  way  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  language 
never  dies,  but  abides  as  a  mighty  and  generative  force,  playing  its  part  in  the 
up-lifting  of  humanity.  May  we  enter  into  this  holy  privilege  and  thus  prove 
ourselves  one  of  those  whom  Robert  Burdette  described  to  us  as  "teachers 
come  from  God."  And  may  this  morning  of  July  10,  1907,  bring  us  new 
inspiration,  new  consecration,  and  new  determination  that  shall  bear  fruit  in 
the  lives  of  children. 
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POTENT  FACTORS  IN  ORAL  READING  AND  ORAL  LANGUAGE 


I.     THE  STORY  AND   THE  POEM 

HENRY  SUZZALLO,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[condensed  stenographic  kepobt] 

The  tendency  of  the  modem  school  to  become  an  institution  designed  to 
give  more  than  an  appreciation  of  knowledge  is  clearly  manifested  by  recent 
school  curricula.  Within  the  past  decade  or  two  the  expressive  subjects  have 
come  to  occupy  a  larger  place  in  instruction.  Drawing,  music,  manual  train- 
ing, and  composition  have  been  given  larger  attention  of  late  than  in  previous 
years.  The  importance  of  expression  in  the  learning  process  has  become  quite 
obvious  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  the  use  of  active  subjects. 
There  is  no  final  test  of  the  rightness  of  feeling  or  of  the  accuracy  of  thinking 
like  the  action  or  expression  which  is  the  result  of  these.  We  are  realizing  more 
as  we  proceed  that  the  school  must  turn  out  men  with  more  than  appreciative 
power.  Its  men  must  have  the  ability  to  influence  life  thru  expressive  ability. 
Thus  far  our  efforts  have  been  fragmentary,  however,  and  it  seems  a  meet 
time  to  consider  from  a  unified  and  broad  point  of  view  the  expressive  work  of 
the  school,  and  more  particularly  for  the  purposes  of  this  address  to  show  the 
place  of  the  story  and  the  poem. 

There  are  many  types  of  expression  thru  which  man  comes  to  influence 
himself  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Some  of  these  are  in  analysis,  simple, 
others  are  complex.  For  purposes  of  convenience  and  clearness  one  might 
say,  that  there  are  four  simple  types  of  human  expression  and  action.  These 
we  may  term,  (i)  organic  expression;  (2)  reconstructive  expression;  (3) 
representative  expression,  and  (4)  expression  thru  language.  Other  important 
types  which  are  combinations  of  two  or  more  of  these  might  be  noted,  such  as  the 
forceful  expression  of  a  great  executive,  who  does  his  creative  work  mainly 
thru  the  control  of  men.  Dramatic  expression,  which  is  also  a  combination 
of  these  various  types,  might  likewise  be  noted. 

The  first  type  of  expression,  which  I  have  chosen  to  call  organic  expres- 
sion, is  the  expression  of  human  life  which  man  gives  thru  his  own  physical 
organism.  Movement  of  all  sorts,  facial  expression  and  every  other  form 
which  reveals  the  human  mood  may  be  included  under  this  head.  From  the 
play  of  the  child  and  the  irritation  which  a  man  reveals  thru  the  nervous 
readjustments  of  his  body  up  to  the  fine  art  of  pantomime  and  facial  expres- 
sion as  revealed  in  the  drama  is  a  series  of  human  manifestations  which  make 
up  the  influential  factors  in  human  personality.  Find  a  man  who  is  devoid 
of  personal  expression  of  this  organic  type,  and  you  will  have  a  man  who  is 
likely  to  be  personally  uninfluential  among  his  fellow  beings.  In  the  order 
of  precedence  organic  expression  is  the  most  instinctive  and  is  the  first  general 
power  of  expressiveness  which  a  child  attains. 

But  a  child  not  only  makes  over  himself  readjusting  his  inner  states  by 
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his  organic  actions;  he  goes  farther  and  becomes  expressive  and  creative  with 
the  world  beyond  his  physical  self.  When  a  chUd  changes  an  object  from  one 
position  to  another  or  tears  it  to  pieces,  scattering  its  fragments,  or  builds  the 
torn  fragments  together  again,  he  is  modifying  the  world  in  which  he  lives; 
he  is  engaging  in  reconstructive  expression.  This  is  the  second  large  type. 
In  the  school  it  is  represented  by  the  subjects  of  manual  training  and  the 
fine  arts. 

In  the  work  of  making  over  the  world  after  the  fashion  of  his  heart's  desire  a 
child  soon  faces  his  own  impotency.  A  child  like  a  man  may  wish  to  hold  a 
fleeting  picture  or  the  evanescent  hues  of  a  sundown.  He  may  wish  to  change 
the  sky  line  to  the  fashion  of  his  own  interpretation.  But  the  untold  forces 
of  nature  are  mightier  than  he;  the  round  of  days  with  its  fleeting  beauties 
goes  on  and  the  mountains  hold  their  rigid  silhouettes  against  the  sky.  Man 
can  little  change  them.  But  the  idealistic  nature  of  man  must  have  its  way 
and  so  he  represents  natiure  to  himself  in  line  and  color.  Out  of  it  come  the 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting.    This  is  representative  expression. 

All  that  man  has  done  in  the  preceding  types  of  expression  is  to  tell  of  some 
concrete  thing,  to  indicate  a  special  mood,  to  mold  a  special  object,  or  to 
represent  a  particular  picture.  Man  with  his  intellectual  powers  sees  more  than 
the  concrete.  Behind  the  world  of  particular  things  his  interpretive  mind 
has  builded  abstractions  and  generalizations,  laws  and  gods,  and  so  for  these 
he  has  created  a  special  language,  the  language  not  of  sticks  and  stones  and 
lines  and  colors,  but  the  language  of  sounds  and  symbols.  In  the  school 
on  the  lower  planes,  we  call  such  expression  language,  and  when  it  rises  to  the 
plane  of  fine  arts,  we  speak  of  it  as  literature. 

If  the  school  is  to  train  thoroly  the  expressive  life  so  that  man  may  be 
influential  through  all  his  powers  in  all  his  domains,  the  school  must  develop 
not  only  these  four  types  of  expressiveness  but  the  various  complexes  of  these 
which  are  everywhere  recurrent  in  life.  Spontaneous  play  with  its  free  organic 
expression,  constructive  activities,  music  and  the  plastic  arts,  the  formal  expres- 
sion of  language,  the  executive  control  of  his  fellow-men  must  all  have  a  place 
in  the  public  school.  They  may  not  all  be  set  down  in  the  formal  course  of 
study,  but  in  the  inclusive  round  of  school  activity  each  will  have  its  place. 
Now  the  special  subject  in  hand,  the  place  of  the  story  and  the  poem,  has  direct 
reference  to  but  one  type  of  these,  that  is,  to  expression  in  language,  and  to  but 
a  single  aspect  of  one  form  of  language;  that  is,  to  the  aesthetic  side  of  oral 
language. 

For  the  most  part  human  experiences  have  the  same  meanings  to  different 
peoples  the  world  over.  This  is  due  to  the  similar  constitution  of  human  beings. 
But  the  language  which  expresses  the  meaning  of  these  experiences  will  differ 
with  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  or  Germans.  The  training  of  linguistic  expres- 
sion then  depends  upon  a  clear  and  fixed  association  between  the  meaning 
of  an  experience  and  the  language  symbol  which  expresses  it.  For  our 
American  public  schools  it  involves  giving  the  child  experiences,  or  taking 
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those  which  he  akeady  possesses  and  associating  with  them  the  conventional 
symbols  which  his  race  usage  has  approved. 

The  English  language  is,  psychologically  speaking,  two  languages,  for 
there  are  two  sets  of  symbols  to  be  associated  with  every  experience,  one  with 
sound  s)rmbols,  the  other  with  sight  symbols.  In  any  written  language  the 
symbol  enters  the  eye  and  is  expressed  thru  the  fingers  which  write  or  set  the 
types  for  the  printed  page.  In  any  spoken  language  the  symbol  enters  the 
car  and  becomes  expressed  thru  the  voc-al  organs.  The  poem  and  the  story 
as  potent  factors  in  oral  reading  and  oral  language  concern  the  symbols 
understood  by  the  ear  and  expressed  thru  the  throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  other 
physical  organs  of  speech. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  two  functions 
to  oral  language.  One  is  the  function  of  appreciation  and  the  other  is  the 
function  of  expression.  Appreciating  is  listening  and  understanding.  Expres- 
sion is  thinking  and  speaking.  Between  these  two  functions  there  seems  to  be 
an  established  relationship.  Our  appreciations  usually  precede  and  envelop 
our  expressiveness.  Clear  expression  demands  as  a  basis  clear  appreciation. 
Knowledge  of  a  definite  sort  is  always  important  to  decisive  and  effective  action. 
But  in  the  learning  stage  experiment  in  expression  may  be  the  best  method  for 
gaining  clear  and  effective  knowledge.  Our  ability  to  appreciate,  as  it  widens, 
enlarges  our  ability  to  express.  And  as  expression  grows  our  appreciation 
enlarges.  The  literary  appreciation  which  comes  from  the  use  of  the  story 
and  the  poem  is  not  alone  significant  in  ministering  to  understanding  and 
enjoyment — ^it  has  a  direct  influence  upon  the  power  of  expression  thru  oral 
language. 

If  any  given  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  reading  is  carefully  analyzed  it 
will  be  noted  that  three  problems  appear  to  be  dominant  each  at  a  different  time. 
These  problems  are,  (i)  the  mastery  of  mechanics  in  beginning  reading;  (2) 
the  quick  acquisition  of  thought  in  the  silent  reading  of  the  later  primary 
grades,  and  (3)  the  sensing  of  feeling  in  the  interpretations  of  the  literature 
of  the  grammar  grade.  This  order  in  the  treatment  of  our  problems  which  is 
the  common  practice  of  oiu:  schools,  while  it  represents  fundamental  types 
of  difficulty,  may  not  necessarily  give  the  proper  order  and  arrangement  for 
attacking  these  difficulties. 

While  one  problem  may  be  dominant  the  subordinant  problems  should 
not  be  neglected  if  teaching  is  to  be  truly  effective.  From  the  very  first  mastery 
of  mechanics  reading  should  mean  some  appreciation  of  thought  and  literary 
feeling.  The  same  treatment  should  be  characteristic  of  oral  language  where 
from  the  start  children  should  not  only  write  words  but  their  ideas  and  feel- 
ings about  things.  The  story  and  the  poem  therefore  will  be  a  force  in  oral 
reading  and  in  oral  language  not  only  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
subject,  but  from  the  very  beginning. 

Because  the  story  and  the  poem  deal  with  literary  forms  of  language  where 
the  aesthetic  elements  of  beauty  are  involved  their  main  service  in  oral  read- 
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ing  and  language  is  to  minister  to  the  cultivation  of  literary  taste.  Most  of  our 
higher-grade  work  in  literature  has  been  a  failure  because  there  have  been  no 
adequate  foundations  in  the  development  of  a  taste  for  literary  form  and 
feeling  in  the  lower  grades.  A  literary  taste  for  the  complex  types  found  in 
our  complex  classic  literature  is  no  more  to  be  expected  without  an  adequate 
preliminary  training  in  the  simple  foundational  elements  of  literature,  than 
is  a  sudden  understanding  of  complex  reasonings  in  advanced  arithmetic  with- 
out a  preliminary  training  in  the  simple  stages  of  primary  number. 

Taste  in  oral  reading  and  language  will  depend  on  the  child's  obtaining 
increased  power  to  appreciate  the  various  elements  of  beauty.  In  literature 
this  beauty  may  be  contributed  from  three  sources — One  source  is  the  beauty 
of  material.  Some  words  are  more  beautiful  intrinsically  to  the  ear  than  other 
words.  The  mere  sound  of  " harsh  "  is  less  pleasing  than  the  sound  of  "gentle- 
ness." Gold  is  a  more  beautiful  material  than  lead,  silk  than  cotton.  The 
beauty  of  form  such  as  we  find  in  rhyme,  meter,  etc.^  is  another  source.  Certain 
vases  are  of  more  beautiful  form  than  others.  The  third  soiirce  is  the  beauty 
of  meaning.  The  subject  of  one  poem  may  revive  associations  of  feeling  far 
more  delightful  than  certain  others.  In  literature  all  three  of  these  elements 
contribute  to  its  beauty,  and  the  training  of  children's  taste  in  literature  thru 
the  story  and  the  poem  must  take  into  account  the  growing  sensitiveness  of  the 
child  to  the  beauty  of  sound,  of  form,  and  of  meaning.  The  extent  of  a  child's 
appreciation  of  these  elements  will  necessarily  depend  upon  his  experience. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  give  such  stories  and  such  poems  as  will  be 
within  the  child's  maturity  and  to  add  to  his  life  such  experiences  as  will  make 
the  appreciation  of  more  <lifficult  forms  and  meanings  possible.  Usually 
the  teacher  has  committed  two  errors:  (i)  The  classical  stories  and  poems 
have  been  given  to  the  child  regardless  of  their  inadaptability  and  the  child's 
mastery  has  been  merely  mechanical  and  memoriter.  (2)  Or,  the  teacher  has 
pandered  to  the  present  power  of  the  child  and  provided  no  new  experiences 
which  creates  growth  in  taste  so  that  more  difficult  and  more  beautiful  literary 
creations  may  ultimately  come  within  his  literary  reach.  The  "Mother  Goose" 
rhymes,  which  seem  absurd  to  many  human  beings  because  of  their  lack  of 
meaning  in  terms  of  common-sense,  are  dearly  loved  by  children  because  of 
the  appeal  made  by  their  sound  and  rhythm.  The  beginnings  of  two  elements  of 
beauty  are  present.  While  the  beauty  of  meaning  may  to  a  considerable  extent 
be  absent,  the  "Mother  Goose"  rhymes  may  be  most  useful  at  the  beginning  of 
literary  work  for  other  elements  contributed.  Many  classics  may  be  loved 
by  children  for  musical  sound  and  pleasant  form,  while  a  considerable  part  of 
the  beauty  of  their  meaning  may  be  quite  lost.  It  is  thus  that  many  of  us 
have  learned  a  "memory  gem"  the  full  beauty  and  meaning  of  which  came 
late  in  life. 

The  story  and  the  poem  purely  because  they  are  different  literary  forms 
will  render  a  different  service  in  that  teaching  which  has  as  its  object  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  for  beautiful  things  in  language.    The  poem  will  be  to  children 
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more  appealing  for  the  beauty  of  its  sound  and  form,  and  will  therefore  be 
memorized  and  repeated  precisely  as  the  master-mind  created  it.  While  the 
story,  because  its  appeal  is  in  its  selected  meaning  and  their  ordered  arrange- 
ment in  plot  and  narrative,  will  scarcely  ever  be  memorized  verbatim,  but 
will  be  learned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development  of  its  thoughts  in  their 
narrative  order  with  little  regard  for  the  exact  words  which  originally  clothed  the 
story.  Here  the  child  will  repeat  the  essential  charm  of  the  story  even  though 
he  may  use  his  own  language.  It  will  be  the  same  with  other  literary  forms. 
The  aesthetic  qualities  contributed  by  each  will  need  to  be  studied  and  its  use 
in  teaching  controlled  by  the  essential  qualities  which  it  contributes.  When  we 
have  made  more  conscious  and  studied  use  of  literary  forms  in  teaching,  break- 
ing away  from  the  slavery  of  traditional  treatment,  the  literary  side  of  instruction 
in  oral  reading  and  oral  language  will  find  some  new  and  more  potent  factors 
than  it  has  ever  known  before. 


//.   STORY'TELLING  AND  THE  POEM 

EMMA  C.   DAVIS,  SUPERVISOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGUSH,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

The  consideration  of  the  relation  of  story-telling  to  oral  reading  and  oral 
language  leads  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  relation  which  these  bear  to  the 
educational  process  and  this  in  turn  looks  forward  to  the  educational  aim. 

What  is  education  and  what  is  its  goal,  may  be  answered  in  brief  as  "char- 
acter building,"  with  all  that  this  implies,  and  the  two  great  factors  that  life 
employs  to  this  end  are  the  individual  experiences  and  activities,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  other  people  portrayed  or  communicated  either  by  word  of  mouth  or 
thru  literature  and  other  arts. 

The  great  strides  in  progress  made  in  the  earlier  civilization  were  due  to 
many  agencies,  not  the  least  important  of  which  was  story-telling.  The 
recounting  of  heroic  deeds  in  the  Sagas,  the  explanation  of  natural  forces 
and  their  manifestations  in  myths  and  the  interpretations  of  life  in  the  folklore 
and  fables,  told  from  generation  to  generation,  constituted  a  traditional  litera- 
ture which,  beginning  in  the  most  primitive  and  childish  m3rth,  advanced  to 
the  noble  epic  of  the  Greek. 

These  agencies  of  the  past  for  the  education  of  the  race  we  now  seek  to 
revive.  The  youthful  mind  holds  its  view  of  the  universe  as  a  "vague,  imorgan- 
ized  S)aithesis"  of  all  the  constantly  inrushing  sense  preceptions,  the  unrelated 
concepts  and  impressions,  immature  opinions,  judgments,  and  feelings — all 
the  items  and  influences  that  have  come  into  his  experience  and  contribute  to 
his  mental  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  physical  and  psychical  universe; 
and  the  educational  process  is  a  leading  up  to  a  final  consciousness,  thru  the 
transmutation  by  the  means  of  synthesis,  analysis,  and  ultimately  of  resynthe- 
sis  of  this  vague  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  things  into  as  clear  and  all-embracing  a 
concept  of  the  meaning  of  life  and  immortality  as  the  human  soul  is  capable  of. 

And  as  we  ponder  it,  does  it  not  seem  clear  what  part  the  story  and  poem 
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play  in  this  process  ?  What  interpretations  of  life,  what  self-revelations,  what 
insights,  what  clarifications,  what  harmonizing  influences,'what  unifying  effects, 
what  explanations  in  terms  of  the  imagination  are  possible  thru  stories  and 
poems  which,  if  properly  selected,  have  power  to  reveal  the  world  to  the  child 
and  the  child  to  himself. 

The  range,  adaptation,  and  selection  of  stories  and  poems  for  such  use  are 
themes,  each  important  in  itself  and  worthy  of  full  consideration,  which  can  be 
but  briefly  touched  upon  here. 

Since  it  is  thru  stories  and  poems  largely  that,  either  by  contrast  or  coinci- 
dence, our  ideas  of  life  are  revealed  to  us,  and  our  ideals  created,  a  full  range 
would  require  that  every  phase  of  life  and  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  experience 
be  touched  upon,  and  the  entire  gamut  of  emotion  sounded.  In  this  wide 
range  the  variations  and  types  are  many  and  should  include  some  of  the  rhymes 
and  jingles,  and  cumulative-repetitioh  stories  of  the  nursery  period;  folklore 
stories,  myths,  fables,  fairy  tales,  and  fanciful  stories  of  classic  origin;  stories 
of  heroes  and  heroic  deeds;  ballads  and  some  lyric  poems  and  always  and 
everywhere  poems  which  convey  exalted  ideals  or  pictures  of  beauty  and 
harmony.  Every  poem  worthy  a  place  in  education,  embodies  and  reveals 
some  phase  of  eternal,  universal  experience  which  the  human  spirit  recognizes 
as  such  and  this  leads  on  to  self-revQlation  and  self-expression  of  the  highest 
type.  There  is  too  little  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  poem  is  a  form  of 
art  of  greatest  power  to  move  the  himian  heart,  to  enlighten  the  finite  mind, 
to  convey  shades  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  inexpressible  in  prose,  and 
to  appeal  to  that  prescience  of  immortality  we  must  nurture  all  we  can. 

The  array  of  types  noted  above  is  given  in  an  unorganized  way;  a  most 
careful  gradation  and  arrangement  is  required  to  meet  the  different  attitudes 
and  needs  of  the  progressive  stages  of  psychic  growth,  but  this  adaptation  is 
again  a  theme  in  itself. 

Not  less  important  than  adaptation  is  the  selection  of  stories  within  the  range, 
for  not  all  folklore,  ancient  tho  it  be,  not  all  mjrths  nor  all  classic  tales  are  to  be 
given  the  children.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  deemed  heretical  by  some,  but  I  am 
sustained  by  high  authority,  when  I  make  the  statement  that  some  of  the  most 
commonly  accepted  classical  stories  are  unethical  in  influence  and  shoidd  be 
eliminated  from  the  list.  I  do  believe  that  strong,  vigorous  tales  touching 
the  heights  and  depths  of  human  feeling  and  human  experience  should  be  given 
and  that  goody-goody  tales  are  worse  than  none,  vitiating  standards  or  creating 
anaemic  tastes;  but  deceit,  trickery,  and  wanton  lying  and  stealing  rewarded  by 
success  is  not  an  ideal  of  life  and  ''luck"  to  put  before  children;  there  are  hosts 
of  other  stories  full  of  life  and  action  and  near  to  childish  hearts  to  substitute 
for  such  as  these. 

I  have  failed  of  my  endeavor  if  I  have  not  demonstrated  how  deep  lies  the 
source  of  influence  of  the  story  and  the  poem  upon  the  oral  language  and  oral 
reading. 

As  for  the  practical  results,  the  outward  testimony  of  the  value  and  the 
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indispensability  of  the  story  and  poem  as  a  part  of  the  educative  process,  we 
have  not  far  to  seek. 

We  have  seen  how  story  and  poem  may  touch  the  whole  range  of  life — a. 
magic  touch  at  which  thought  and  feeling  spring  to  greet  the  pictured  thought 
and  feeling;  experience  matches  experience  and  is  illumined;  words  and 
expressions  come  into  consciousness  to  clothe  thought  in  speech  and  the  lan- 
guage power  expands. 

The  expansion  in  language  which  comes  in  this  most  vital  way,  is  reinforced 
and  made  permanent  thru  the  wonderful  power  of  memory  and  imitation  of 
children;  the  new  language  forms  in  which  the  stories  are  clothed  thus  becom- 
ing usually  a  part  of  their  regvdar  language  stock.  This  effect  is  very  easily 
discernible  and  I  find  it  again  and  again  in  schools  where  the  teacher  is  truly 
''a  story-teller."  This  form  of  language  development  transcends  in  value 
that  which  comes  thru  conversations  uix)n  actual  activities  and  experiences, 
valuable  as  these  are  for  other  purposes,  because  these  being  intelligible  by  the 
use  of  the  more  common  words  and  forms,  make  less  demand  upon  the 
language  poyrer  and  add  comparatively  little  to  the  vocabulary,  whereas  the 
literature  in  which  most  stories  are  embodied  supplies  a  higher  type  and  wider 
scope  of  language  as  well  as  an  enriched  content  to  already  familiar  words. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  ways  in  which  the  story  and  poem  influences  the 
child  and  his  self-expression  in  oral  language  and  oral  reading  is  thru  the 
imagination,  ''the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of."  But  it  is  the  dreamers  of 
the  world  who  feed  the  fires  that  supply  the  motive  power  of  all  progress, 
realistic  as  well  as  idealistic;  Isaac  Newton  was  a  dreamer,  and  so  was  Guten- 
berg, and  so  were  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel — ^these  were  dreamers  that  were 
also  doers. 

It  is  the  imagination  that  transmutes  knowledge  into  power  and  knits 
together  the  ideal  and  the  real.  It  is  this  endowment  of  the  human  mind  of 
which  we  educators  take  too  little  account.  It  is,  or  should  be,  stimulated  by 
story-telling,  that  it  may  vitally  and  directly  influence  the  oral  reading  and 
language.  It  is  thru  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  the  child  thinks  the 
thought,  thrills  to  the  emotion,  and  lives  the  experience  of  the  story,  and  it 
is  the  quality  and  degree  of  this  response  that  makes  the  good  or  the  poor  reader. 

In  the  oral  reading  or  in  the  telling  of  a  story,  the  child  seeks  to  express 
this  response  not  alone  in  words  but  by  looks  and  gestures,  by  inflections  and 
modulations  of  the  voice;  and  here  the  dramatic  instinct  comes  into  play, 
another  endowment  which  has  been  too  much  repressed  by  the  school  and  by 
parental  interference  thru  lack  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  it  as  a  vital 
essence  of  expression. 

In  summing  up  the  argument  for  story-telling  as  an  educative  factor,  we 
find  that  it  lends  its  aid  in  reflecting  and  interpreting  life  experiences,  in 
inspiring  and  evolving  thought,  in  quickening  and  fostering  emotion,  and  that 
by  reflexive  action,  it  becomes  an  effective  instrument  in  the  development  of 
language  expression,  thru  accumulation  of  vocabulary,  enrichment  of  content. 
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and  increase  in  control  and  power  of  formulation,  and,  on  the  side  of  oral  read- 
ing, it  enhances  appreciatbn,  gives  training  in  interpretation,  and  greatly 
stimulates  and  exercises  all  forms  of  expressive  delivery. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  immense  importance  of  these  factors,  there  is 
alwa3rs  that  one  other  factor  without  which  we  cannot  reckon — ^the  teacher;  for 
after  all,  the  effectiveness  of  any  educational  agency  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

Is  it  reading  or  story-telling  ?  Then  the  teacher  must  be  a  model  reader  or 
story-teller,  with  aU  that  this  implies  of  insight,  of  sympathy,  of  imagination,  of 
dramatic  control,  of  the  power  to  judge  and  appreciate  what  is  truly  good  in 
literature  and  above  all  she  must  have  the  skill  of  the  raconteur. 

I  would  have  story-telling  and  the  ability  to  read  poetry  a  part  of  the  theory 
and  practice  examination  for  teachers'  certificates.  Every  teacher  who  has 
not  had  such  special  training  should  feel  it  her  bounden  duty  to  ''go  to  school" 
and  acquire  this  most  difficult  and  delicate  but  most  indispensable  of  arts. 
We  may  organize  our  forces  and  officer  the  educational  ranks  with  great  leaders, 
we  may  plan  the  campaign  of  education  with  highest  skill,  and  yet  all  without 
avail  unless  the  teacher  is  imbued  with  the  professional  spirit  and  realizes  the 
heights  and  the  possibilities  of  her  vocation  and  aspires  to  be  an  artist. 

As  far  back  as  1835,  Mazzini  said : 

Science,  the  arts,  and  every  form  of  human  kno^irledge  await  the  coming  of  one  who 
shall  link  and  imite  them  all  in  a  single  idea  of  civilization,  and  concentrate  them  all  in  one 
sole  aim.    They  await  his  coming,  and  he  is  destined  to  appear. 

While  we  all  recognize  that  education  as  an  art  has  been  practiced  in  some 
guise  since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  that  the  late  past  and  present  centuries 
have  witnessed  giant  strides  in  the  evolution  of  a  science  of  education,  we  must 
admit  that  there  still  remains  for  the  on-coming  generation  the  formulation  of 
a  philosophy  of  education. 

And  I  believe  that  the  one  whom  we  await,  the  one  by  whom  shall  be 
wrought  out  thru  the  actualities  of  experience  this  culminating  triumph  of 
civilization,  is  not  a  single  individual,  but  that  Messianic  host — the  corporate 
body  of  the  teachers  of  the  race.  And  with  this  interpretation  of  Mazzini^s 
prophecy  granted,  our  responsibility  looms  large  and  clear,  for  we,  the  teachers 
of  today,  are  the  teachers  of  the  teachers  of  tomorrow. 


///.  DRAMATIZING 

THOMAS  C.  BLAISDELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  MICHIGAN  STATE 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  LANSING,  MICH. 

As  I  entered  I  saw  that  the  children  were  playing  a  story.  In  front  of 
the  schoolroom  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  were  moving  about.  They  had  their 
elbows  lifted  from  their  sides,  and  some  kept  flapping  them  up  and  down, 
while  others  occasionally  stretched  their  heads  forward  and  hissed.  One  boy 
stood  apart,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand.  In  the  rear  of  the  room  a  lad  sat  on 
the  floor  reading.    The  play  was  Maximilian  and  the  Goose  Boy. 

Soon  Maximilian  closed  his  book.    He  rose.    He  looked  up  thru  the  trees 
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and  out  over  the  meadows.  He  began  a  soliloquy.  "This  is  too  fine  a  day  to 
read.  I'd  rather  look  at  the  trees,"  and  he  cast  aside  the  book.  "Oh,  isn't 
the  song  of  that  bird  pretty  1"  and  he  turned  an  attentive  ear  toward  the  imag- 
inary bird.  "What  a  beautiful  view  that  is  down  the  valley,"  and  he  gazed 
thru  the  window  at  a  forest  of  smoke  stacks.  Then  he  was  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  with  the  music  of  Jthe  brook,  with  the  g^ory  of  the  setting 
sun.    This  reminded  him  that  he  must  hurry  home. 

As  he  neared  the  goose-boy  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  volume. 
After  showing  the  king  how  to  herd  geese,  the  lad  hurried  into  the  forest  for 
the  book.  Then  the  geese  woke  up.  They  ran  down  the  aisles,  here,  there, 
everywhere,  the  poor  king  utterly  helpless.  Then  the  contempt  as  the  lad 
handed  him  the  book:  "Well,  you  may  know  enough  to  be  king,  but  you  cer- 
tainly don't  know  enough  to  herd  geese  1" 

Because  of  this  little  drama,  how  much  better  those  children  understand 
the  story,  how  much  better  they  will  read  it,  and  how  much  more  they  will  see 
of  the  beauty  of  nature  when  again  in  the  woods!  Because  it  accomplishes 
such  results  dramatizing  is  potent. 

As  dramatizing  is  a  comparatively  recent  featiu-e  of  schoolroom  work  this 
paper  will  b^  a  record  of  my  own  observations  and  conclusions,  combined  with 
material  from  the  reports  of  about  thirty  teachers,  from  Rhode  Island  to 
California. 

My  experiences  with  dramatizing  date  from  the  publication  of  Sara  Cone 
Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  In  it  I  found  her  suggestions  con- 
cerning playing  stories,  and  I  felt  that  here  was  a  plan  that  would  add  much 
to  the  child's  interest  in  the  story  and  in  the  schoolroom  tasks.  Being  in  normal 
work,  I  began  to  experiment  in  our  training-rooms.  I  took  the  subject  into 
senior  and  junior  classes.  I  had  young  women  dramatizing  stories  that  they 
might  understand  the  plan  when  they  went  to  the  practice  rooms  or  into  active 
teaching.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  seniors  took  scarcely  less  interest  m 
playing  a  story  than  did  primary  tots.  They  enjoyed  it;  they  came  from  it  with 
freshened  interest  and  increased  energy.  These  results,  seen  not  oiJy  with 
children,  but  also  among  girls  far  beyond  the  age  where  "play"  would  be 
supposed  to  have  value,  convinced  me  that  this  was  a  possible  factor  in  teaching 
which  was  indeed  powerful. 

But  why  should  not  dramatizing  be  a  potent  factor  in  education  ?  Children 
have  an  imagination  far  more  vivid  than  have  youths  or  adults.  Left  to  them- 
selves, unhampered  by  teachers  and  curriculum,  children  unconsciously  become 
actors  of  power  and  dramatists  of  real  human  interest. 

To  illustrate:  A  few  days  ago  I  attended  the  out-of-door  flag-day  celebra- 
tion of  a  two-room  rural  school.  The  program  had  been  left  to  a  committee 
of  Ave  girls.  They  had  of  course  the  conventional  recitations  and  songs,  a 
violin  solo,  choruses,  etc. 

But  Anally  came  an  announcement  that  caused  an  expectant  rustle  among 
the  flfty  or  sixty  children  and  the  few  visitors  sitting  on  the  sloping  hillside. 
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Charades  were  announced,  and  we  were  to  "guess."  They  were  not  charades, 
however;  they  were  effective  little  dramas,  conceived  entirely  by  the  girls, 
without  rehearsals,  and  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  without  any  schoolroom  exper- 
ience in  dramati2ing.  The  Betsy  Ross  home  during  the  making  of  the  first 
flag  was  shown,  the  conversation  between  General  Washington  and  his  aides, 
and  the  famous  flag  maker,  being  given  with  a  vividness  that  caused  silence 
even  among  the  boys  of  the  somewhat  restless  audience.  But  the  chief  work 
of  art  was  yet  to  come.  Our  young  friend  Malcolm  was  seen  mounting  his 
pony.  He  and  his  pony  are  a  unit.  And  when  he  came  crashing  thru  the 
trees  and  in  front  of  the  audience  crying  "The  British  are  coming!  Be  ready  I 
Be  ready!"  he  brought  his  audience  to  their  feet.  They  cried  out  in  their 
excitement,  "Paul  Revere!  Paul  Revere!"  The  dramatizing  was  done  with 
vigor,  and  was  received  with  a  delight  that  does  not  pass.  Will  not  Malcolm 
read  of  the  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere  with  a  new  power  when  next  that  poem 
is  called  for  in  the  reading-class  ?  And  will  not  every  boy  and  girl  who  saw 
the  little  play,  have  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  original 
ride  and  read  of  it  with  added  joy  and  with  more  dramatic  skill  ? 

Because  it  brings  such  results  dramatizing  is  a  potent  factor  in  teaching 
oral  reading  and  oral  language.  Children  are  eager,  are  hungry  to  compre- 
hend life.  It  is  this  hunger  which  impels  them  to  reproduce  in  play  the  life 
that  they  see  about  them.  It  is  this  hunger  that  makes  them  anxious,  at  a 
suggestion  from  the  teacher,  to  play  stories,  poems,  songs,  and  home  or  vaca- 
tion incidents. 

Children  do  not  readily  comprehend  from  the  symbol,  from  the  spoken 
word,  or  the  printed  page.  It  is  easier  for  them,  as  it  is  for  us,  to  understand 
after  seeing.  We  read  pf  a  glacier  all  our  days:  we  know  what  a  glacier  is 
after  we  walk  across  the  Mer  de  Glace.  We  read  Irving's  charming  descrip- 
tions of  the  Alhambra;  we  know  the  Alhambra  after  we  have  rambled  thru  it 
and  become  enamoured  of  its  beauty  and  of  the  music  of  its  waters  and  the 
color  and  witchery  of  its  architecture.  So  children  enjoy  the  fable  of  the  fox 
and  the  grapes,  but  they  know  its  meaning  after  they  have  seen  it  played;  and 
that  they  get  the  very  heart  of  the  meaning  is  brought  out  by  an  Ohio  teacher. 
After  telling  of  the  enjoyment  her  children  had  from  dramatizing  the  fable, 
she  writes:  "In  the  afternoon  I  told  them  that  the  teachers  were  expecting 
to  have  a  great  meeting  in  California  and  I  knew  a  niunber  who  would  attend; 
but  the  weather  would  be  very  warm,  and  I  really  didn't  want  to  go.  One  of 
my  boys  looked  up  and  his  bright  eyes  snapped  as  he  timidly  said,  'Sour 
grapes!'  I  said,  *Yes,  Lawrence,  I  want  to  go,  but  my  pocket-book  is  too 
nearly  empty.'  With  this  boy,  Aesop  has  become  splendidly  concrete,  all 
because  he  has  seen  the  fable  played. 

Power  to  visualize,  power  to  see  with  the  imagination  the  whole  action, 
power  to  live  thru  the  experience — ^this  is  the  power  that  makes  good  oral  read- 
ers, as  well  as  appreciators  of  literature.  Power  to  see  the  unpainted  pictures 
is  an  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  poetry.    And  it  is  just  this  power  to  see 
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the  picture,  to  live  thru  the  experience,  that  is  developed  by  dramatizing.  In 
order  to  act  the  part  of  the  boy  and  of  the  reapers  and  of  the  wolf  in  the  well- 
known  tale,  the  pupil  must  see  the  picture;  he  must  be  the  foolish  and  later  the 
frightened  boy;  he  must  become  the  alarmed  and  at  last  the  impatient  reapers. 
Every  time  he  thus  enacts  one  of  these  parts  he  is  developing  his  ability  to  see 
more  clearly  the  pictures,  to  appreciate  more  keenly  the  experiences,  to  feel 
more  truly  the  emotions,  in  what  he  will  read  in  the  future.  And  as  he  develops 
this  power,  he  gains  in  abUity  to  read  with  interest  and  expression. 

In  another  way  also  dramatizing  is  a  potent  factor  in  teacliing  oral  reading. 
It  makes  pupils  forget  themselves.  We  have  all  seen  diffident,  retiring  chQdren 
who  really  suffered  when  called  upon  to  read.  Such  children  watch  the  play- 
ing of  stories  with  delight,  and  before  they  realize  it  they  are  taking  the  less 
important  parts  themselves,  and  thus  gradually  they  lose  something  of  the  self- 
consciousness  which  is  so  great  a  hindrance  to  their  progress.  This  result  is 
no  less  marked  and  is  even  more  important  in  many  pupils  who  are  nat\irally 
dull.  Their  enthusiasm  becomes  aroused,  and  soon  they  are  striving  with  a 
diligence  that  is  surprising.  They  have  attained  a  purpose,  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  ihm  theatricals  of  the  schoolroom.  The  result  it  that  the  smouldering 
spark  kindles  into  a  tiny  flame,  and  the  reading  ability  gradually  begins  to 
develop.  This  power  to  banish  diffidence  from  the  nervously  self-conscious 
and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  dull  and  unready,  in  not  a  few  cases,  seems  to  me 
enough  in  itself  to  recommend  dramatizing  to  every  teacher. 

In  teaching  oral  language  dramatizing  is  no  less  potent  a  factor.  Anything 
that  makes  the  mental  image  more  distinct  will  help  expression  in  words,  both 
oral  and  written ;  for  clear  thinking  results  in  clear  talking  and  writing.  Every 
child  has  a  fund  of  knowledge  for  language  work  that  is  literally  inoxhaustible. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  child  ever  to  tell  of  all  the  things  he  has  seen  and  taken 
part  in.  With  this  fact  I  feel  that  many  teachers  and  writers  are  not  sufficiendy 
familiar.  They  are  ever  striving  to  give  the  child  material  for  expression;  for 
example,  they  give  him  stories  and  poems  to  reproduce.  The  reproduction 
of  poems  in  prose  is  to  me  some  thing  pedagogically  criminal,  while  the  repro- 
duction of  stories,  in  writing,  is  scarcely  less  to  be  condemned  when  carried 
to  the  extent  of  practically  excluding  all  other  kinds  of  composition,  as  is  all 
but  true  in  several  of  the  courses  in  language  work  that  are  widely  followed. 
Children  do  not  need  to  be  given  material  for  language  work;  they  need  merely 
to  have  their  attention  called  to  the  material  with  which  their  memories  are 
full — material  which  is  ever  ready  for  instant  use  if  only  touched  by  the  magic 
of  the  teacher's  suggestion. 

Dramatizing  makes  clear  and  exact  the  images  of  the  literature  involved. 
In  making  them  clear  it  must  appeal  to  the  experiences  of  the  child.  In  thus 
appealing  to  his  life,  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  making  his  thinking  about 
literature  more  vital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  making  his  memories  of  his  own 
experiences  more  tangible.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  boy's  unexpected  cxcla- 
mation'of  "Sour  grapes!"  when  the  teacher  said  she  thought  she  did  not  care 
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to  take  the  long,  hot  ride  from  Ohio  to  Los  Angeles.  He  made  the  remark 
because  his  thinking  had  been  vitalized  by  the  drama. 

Thinking  concretely  about  a  story  which  has  been  acted  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  read  that  story  with  a  new  appreciation  and  an  unexpected  power 
of  dramatic  expression;  it  will  also  enable  him  to  tell  the  story  more  effectively 
because  in  his  imagination  he  has  lived  thru  the  experience.  Further,  it  will 
, enable  him  to  reproduce  it  in  writing,  if  this  is  asked,  with  added  skill;  but 
better  than  all  this  it  will  add  to  his  power  to  tell  of  his  own  experiences,  as  it 
will  make  him  see  a  clear  relation  between  those  experiences  and  the  literary 
experiences  which  he  and  his  classmates  have  put  on  the  stage.  With  a  little 
preparatory  thinking,  teachers  will  readily  throw  out  the  suggestions  necessary 
to  make  every  pupil  discover  in  his  life  something  which  is  allied  to  any  school- 
room drama  and  of  which  he  will  tell  with  delight. 

Every  teacher  from  whom  I  heard  concerning  this  subject  emphasizes  the 
new  power  for  reading  and  for  oral  composition  which  is  developed  by  drama- 
tizing. 

Many  other  desirable  results  are  claimed  for  dramatizing.  It  helps  pupils 
socially,  by  adding  to  the  ease  of  their  indoor  associations.  Many  claim  that 
it  helps  to  teach  correct  form.  It  opens  and  strengthens  the  speaking  voice. 
It  improves  conduct  in  the  schoolroom.  It  adds  interest  and  spontaneity  to  all 
school  work.  It  increases  the  love  for  good  literature,  by  making  pupils  under- 
stand it  and  by  making  them  see  that  in  literature  there  is  an  element  closely 
allied  to  life.  Many  insist  that  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  results.  It 
helps  morally.  It  brings  teacher  and  pupils  into  a  new  relation,  causing  the 
teacher  to  become  really  acquainted  with  the  pupil,  and  enabling  the  pupil  to 
come  into  something  like  a  living  touch  with  the  teacher.  Beside  all  this  it 
gives  the  pupils  pleasure,  and  personally  I  consider  this  the  greatest  good  that 
comes  from  dramatizing.  There  is  little  enough  legitimate  pleasure  in  life  and 
in  school,  and  anything  that  adds  to  the  amount,  should  be  welcomed.  And 
pupils  do  enjoy  dramatizing.  They  find  it  a  source  of  keenest  delight.  The 
education  that  brings  genuine  joy  along  with  careful  and  exact  training  is  better 
than  the  kind  that  omits  the  joy. 

In  many  schools  dramatizing  has  been  confined  to  the  pupils  of  the  first  two 
or  three  years.'  Already  some  teachers  are  finding  that  the  work  almost  intro- 
duces itself  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  the  grades,  and  not  a  few  schools  are 
doing  something  in  impromptu  dramatizing  even  in  the  eighth  year,  while  in 
others  formal  dramatizing  is  making  for  itself  a  place.  Personally  I  am  not 
greatly  in  favor  of  formal  dramatic  work,  even  in  high  schools,  if  carried  to  any 
extent.  It  lacks  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  impromptu  work,  and  I  fear 
that  it  has  to  commend  it  but  little  in  comparison  with  the  time  it  requires. 
But  I  do  favor  the  extempore  dramatizing  of  stories  and  other  literatiure. 

In  the  early  years,  the  dramatizing  of  simple  action  stories  and  fables  is 
appropriate,  with  the  occupations  of  the  home  and  country,  such  as  bread- 
making,  horse-shoeing,  playing  house,  fishing,  sailing,  etc.    Later  come  the 
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more  complex  fairy  tales,  household  tales,  and  myths.  I  consider  the  dramatiz- 
ing of  myths  to  be  the  best  possible  method  of  making  them  part  of  the  real 
life  of  the  child.  To  be  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast  or -boring  out  the  eye  of  Poly- 
phemus is  to  know  forever  the  story  of  the  Siren  and  of  the  Cyclops.  To  have 
opened  the  lid  of  that  wonderful  box  of  Pandora  or  to  have  glanced  back  over 
the  shoulder  at  the  heavenly  beauty  of  Eurydice  is  far  better  than  merely  to 
have  read  the  stories.  Under  proper  guidance,  I  believe  thiit  dramatizing 
will  make  the  glorious  poetic  visions  of  the  ancients,  as  we  have  them  in  the 
myths,  a  stock  of  common  knowledge  for  all  children  to  a  degree  possible  in 
no  other  manner. 

Still  later  many  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  literature  will  become  thrice  real 
for  grammar-school  pupils  by  being  acted  by  them.  To  be  the  village  favorite 
and  to  rise  from  a  twenty-year  sleep;  to  throw  a  pumpkin  at  the  ung^nly 
schoolmaster;  to  be  locked  in  the  church  while  the  women  and  children  are 
placed  on  the  English  vessels;  to  draw  the  sword  from  the  great  stone  when 
all  others  have  failed;  to  be  saved  by  the  Indian  maiden  just  as  death  hovers 
near;  to  live  these  experiences  in  the  schoolroom  drama  is  to  have  a  new  out- 
look on  the  beauties  of  literature  and  history,  is  to  find  new  life  and  new  mean- 
ing in  them. 

Scenic  accessories  are  only  such  as  the  schoolroom  affords.  The  cloakroom, 
especially  in  winter,  proves  a  wonderful  costumer's  shop.  Primary  pupQs 
have  the  imagination  to  make  very  little  into  the  living  reality;  older  children 
especially  when  they  have  drifted  from  the  fairy  realms,  may  need  more  scenic 
help. 

On  the  daily  program  a  special  minute  for  dramatizing  tends  too  much 
to  formality.  It  is  better  introduced  when  the  story  or  reading-lesson  or 
language  work  or  history  affords  the  right  sort  of  action,  and  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  pupil  seems  to  demand  relaxation.  Some  schools  make  dramatiz- 
ing the  regular  occupation  for  the  recess  hour  when  bad  weather  forbids  out- 
of-door  play.  The  time  will  be  found  for  it  by  the  teacher  who  once  tries  it, 
for  the  work  is  its  own  best  champion.  Once  introduced,  I  doubt  whether  the 
pupils  of  any  school  will  let  it  drop. 

In  many  stories  the  whole  schoolroom  becomes  the  stage,  while  others 
demand  but  a  small  portion.  More  and  more  I  believe  the  work  will  be  taken 
to  the  schoolyard,  and  thus  will  become  one  of  the  favorite  childhood  games. 

One  phase  of  dramatizing  seems  to  have  been  all  but  neglected.  I  refer  to 
its  use  in  primary  Sunday-school  work.  The  modem  drama  had  its  origin  in 
the  church.  As  the  adult  of  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  needed  something 
concrete  to  make  him  realize  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  stories,  so  today  the  child 
needs  similar  help. 

I  know  of  a  single  Sunday  school  in  which  it  has  been  tried.  There  the 
success  has  been  phenomenal.  Sunday  has  interest  for  those  chUdren.  On 
that  day  they  live  the  wonderful  biblical  narratives  in  a  way  which  gives  new 
power  to  the  lesson. 
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My  question  concerning  the  drama  in  the  Sunday-school  was  ignored  except 
by  two  teachers.  One  had  seen  it  tried  with  great  success.  The  other  was 
sure  it  should  not  be  tried,  as  it  would  detract  from  the  devotional  spirit  of  the 
lesson.  Personally  I  am  quite  willing  to  have  the  devotional  spirit  of  most 
primary  Sunday  schools  distiurbed,  if  something  can  be  introduced  of  sufficient 
interest  to  keep  small  boys  from  horse  play  and  of  sufficient  power  to  make 
them  understand  and  remember  the  heart  of  the  day's  lesson. 

To  sum  up,  dramatizing  is  a  potent  factor  in  teaching  oral  reading  and 
oral  language  because  it  makes  the  child  understand  literature,  because  it  makes 
higi  love  literature,  because  it  makes  him  self-reliant,  and  because  it  makes 
him  see  that  there  is  a  vital  relation  between  a  story  and  the  life  he  is  living 
today. 

Of  its  other  important  results  especially  to  be  conmiended  is  the  bubbling 
delight  it  affords  children.  It  will  probably  win  its  way  thru  all  the  grades, 
being  of  particular  value  in  making  the  old  myths  and  the  literary  classics 
vibrant  with  interest.  Little  costuming  should  be  attempted,  and  its  hour 
should  be  the  psychologic  moment  rather  than  a  regular  time  on  the  program. 
It  may  become  one  of  childhood's  favorite  outdoor  games,  and  it  seems  potent 
as  a  help  to  concreteness  and  interest  in  primary  Sunday-school  work. 


IV.    EXPRESSION  BY  THE  HAND 
I.  C.  MCNEILL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

The  school  is  life  as  well  as  a  training  for  life.  All  movement  toward 
self-realization  is  at  first  vague,  crude,  and  indefinite.  The  all-wise  Creator 
decrees  it  should  be  thus.  Man  in  his  systems  of  science,  philosophy,  art, 
and  business  must  ever  move  from  the  vague,  crude,  and  indefinite  to  the 
clear,  the  finished,  and  the  comprehended.  The  movement  is  natural  and  the 
only  possible  way  to  freedom  of  action,  mental  or  physical,  lies  in  this  direction. 

The  utility  of  expression  by  the  hand  is  no  exception  to  the  principle  stated. 
Some  have  thought  of  its  coming  thru  music,  some  thru  drawing,  some  thru 
manual  arts,  some  thru  domestic  science,  or  domestic  arts,  and  others  thru 
artisan  work  in  wood,  iron,  clay,  leather,  or  other  kinds  of  skilled  labor.  All 
are  right  in  part,  yet  expression  by  the  hand  means  more  than  deftness  in  any 
line  of  human  effort.  It  is  the  soul  expressing  itself,  in  doing  what  the  mind 
has  imagined,  conceived,  or  constructed.  It  is  a  test  of  the  fulness  of  the 
executive  agencies  of  stimulation,  guidance,  and  control.  It  is  a  high  form 
of  reaction  by  which  the  free  play  of  motor  activity  reinforces  the  development 
of  mental  images  or  ideals.  It  is  the  guided  expression  of  motor  impulses 
which  stimulates  the  senses  to  do  their  work,  a  lack  of  which  would  inhibit 
mental  growth  by  letting  the  motor  impulses  go  out  toward  wrong  or  trivial 
ends. 

A  definition  of  expression  by4he  hand  should  harmonize  with  the  latest 
findings  of  science.  It  is  now  held  by  investigators  of  the  localization  of  brain 
functions  that  manual  expression  enriches  the  centers  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
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Rolando  and  makes  brain  activity  more  easy  and  vigorous  in  other  directioiis. 
It  is  known  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  brain  activity  and  brain  efficiency 
move  together;  that  the  enrichment  of  one  area  by  use  makes  growth  and 
development  more  certain  and  more  easy  in  other  areas;  and  that  well- 
developed  lobes  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  were  characteristic  of  brains 
of  some  great  men  who  gave  to  the  world  thought  expressions  thru  the 
hand  in  one  or  more  of  its  ^nanifold  modes  of  self-revelation. 

The  mind  works  with  images.  There  ought  to  be  a  close  relation  between 
the  motives  for  expression  and  the  images  of  the  needs  of  the  home  and  of 
the  larger  social  units  with  which  pupils  of  different  sections  are  familiar. 
The  images  that  form  the  most  valuable  contents  of  children's  minds  are  those 
that  appeal  to  individual  and  social  necessities  which  they  can  tmderstand  and 
appreciate.  A  scientific  application  of  expression  by  the  hand  would  hardly 
warrant  children's  making  wooden  nutmegs,  since  the  national  pure  food  laws 
prevent  their  attempted  export  sale  as  food.  The  ethical  end  of  effort  and  the 
idea  of  practical  utility  come  together  at  many  points;  and  true  educational 
guidance  makes  all  expression  one's  best  and  therefore  in  some  degree  ethical. 

I  have  just  come  from  Mississippi  where  for  two  weeks  I  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute  Conductors'  Meeting  at  Starkville.  I  had  there  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  many  illustrations  of  the  attractions  of  properly  guided  expression 
by  the  hand  in  the  summer  school  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
The  most  popular  courses  offered  were  those  that  allowed  the  hand  to  express 
the  ideas  gained  by  full  and  complete  use  of  the  motor  activities.  One  crowded 
course  was  given  by  Superintendent  E.  L.  Hughes,  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  At 
an  expense  of  less  than  two  dollars  for  all  the  material  used,  the  teachers  learned 
how  to  construct  a  twenty-four-inch  globe  which  has  all  the  illustrative  value 
of  one  that  would  cost  twenty  dollars  on  the  market.  The  construction  of 
the  globe,  the  necessary  study  of  the  problems  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the 
work  with  Diamond  Dye  colors  to  produce  artistic  and  graphic  pictures  of  land, 
water,  elevation,  etc.,  and  the  idea  of  making  an  irresistible  appeal  to  boys  and 
girls,  who  in  the  past  have  had  so  much  trouble  in  seeing  with  the  mind's 
eye  the  world  in  miniature,  led  a  large  and  enthusiastic  group  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  had  college  degrees,  into  doing  what  would  equip  them 
to  direct  scientifically  the  steps  of  pupils  to  an  attractive  realization  of  many 
geographical  notions. 

An  interesting  experiment,  showing  the  high  appreciation  placed  upon 
expression  by  the  hand  by  people  who  value  doing  for  art's  sake  under  the 
expert  guidance  of  great  teachers,  was  tried  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal 
School  at  Superior  while  I  was  the  president  of  that  institution.  Courses  in 
domestic  science  and  handwork,  or  domestic  art,  were  installed;  and  students 
whose  programs  would  permit  it  were  allowed  to  take  the  work  with  no  view 
to  credit  toward  graduation.  The  movement  was  a  marked  success  from  its 
inception.  A  waiting-list  from  which  students  were  admitted  to  the  classes 
was  necessary.    The  further  fact  that  the  interest  grew  from  year  to  year 
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shows  that  the  work  has  intrinsic  value,  a  value  that  makes  its  appeal  from  the 
side  of  science,  as  well  as  from  art. 

In  the  modem  interpretation  of  expression  by  the  hand  science  guides 
and  precedes  art.  Science  orders  the  doing  and  art,  expressed,  reveals  and 
reinforces  the  mind's  perceptions,  images,  and  relations.  The  educator, 
having  reached  large  and  clear  views  of  the  meaning  of  things  he  teaches, 
causes  art  to  follow  scientific  knowledge.  The  wise  superintendent  requires 
general  culture,  specific  training  in  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching,  and  a 
comprehensive  and  guided  education  in  the  technical  work  to  be  done  of  all 
who  are  to  assume  leadership  in  expression  by  the  hand. 

In  every  system  of  schools  there  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  locality.  In 
a  large  measure  the  scope  of  the  work  in  all  phases  of  the  educational  scheme 
should  aim  to  relate  the  life  of  the  school  with  the  larger  life  outside. 

Drawing,  painting,  paper-folding,  weaving,  basketry,  clay-modeling,  card- 
board construction,  book-binding,  mechanical  drawing,  woodwork,  ironwork, 
cooking,  and  sewing  are  the  principal  features  of  the  branches  that  require 
an  intelligent  application  of  the  motor  activity. 

In  some  places  the  exercises  have  been  arranged  to  give  exact  sequence 
to  them;  and  to  exalt  the  system  rather  than  to  lift  up  the  children,  all  pupils 
must  "get  into  the  grind"  and  do  the  same  work  in  the  same  way  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  plan  is  systematic,  but  it  is  so  rigidly  formal  that  it  leaves  no 
opportunity  for  initiative  and  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
child.  In  other  cities  we  find  a  jumble  of  exercises  not  well  interrelated,  each 
one  being  an  isolated  item  bearing  very  little  upon  other  units  of  the  course. 
This  is  an  aimless  waste  of  time  and  energy,  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  scientific  teaching.  All  the  forces  and  considerations  that  necessarily 
enter  into  the  success  or  failiu^e  of  any  line  of  effort  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Nothing  should  be  done  by  guess.  Everjrthing  should  move 
towards  a  definite  and  understood  end.  To  illustrate,  girls  who  study  cooking 
need  instruction  in  the  chemistry  of  food,  in  food  values,  in  providing  for  bal- 
anced rations,  in  economy  of  materials,  in  cleanliness,  in  sterilization,  in  care 
of  utensils,  and  in  other  things  the  home-maker  should  know  and  do,  or  direct. 

There  are  many  who,  having  an  empirical  view  of  expression  by  hand,  make 
a  great  outcry  against  the  crowded  course  of  instruction  and  object  to  motor 
studies  and  call  them  fads.  I  quite  agree  with  Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey 
of  Wsconsin  in  sapng  that  we  teach  too  many  details  in  subjects  not  worth 
teaching  and  in  so  doing  waste  the  time  and  energies  of  pupils;  that  when 
books  fail,  industrial  training,  which  calls  forth  a  high  order  of  mental  activity, 
is  a  time-saver;  and  that  the  mental  power  gained  by  contact  with  things  gives 
a  capacity  for  mastery  which  holds  the  pupils  in  school  and  thus  brings  them 
under  the  influence  of  educational  agencies. 

Gradually  but  siu^ely  the  American  people  are  reaching  an  advanced  con- 
ception of  the  utility  of  motor  expression  as  an  effective  and  necessary  element 
in  public  education.    The  science  of  teaching,  year  by  year,  brings  closer 
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together  the  vital  factors  of  stimulation,  guidance,  and  control  to  the  end  that 
the  children  and  the  youth  may  grow  to  be  able  and  disposed  to  lead  happy, 
healthy,  and  morally  worthy  active  lives.  As  history  advances,  more  and 
more  the  citizens  of  this  great  country  of  ours  realize  that  for  every  impression 
there  must  be  adequate  expression;  that  motor  activity  guided  by  trained 
intelligence  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  intellectual  and  moral  advancement; 
that  character  is  measured  by  the  habitual  reactions  of  our  daily  lives;  and 
that  the  All  Wise  in  his  Book  anticipated  our  reaching  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  injunction — ^**  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 


DISCUSSION 

John  S.  Welch,  supervisor  of  grammar  grades,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — ^The  mind 
has  many  languages,  many  modes  of  expression.  Now  it  speaks  thru  stone  or  bnxize; 
now  thru  the  many-colored  canvas;  now  thru  fragile  clay  or  massive  steel;  now  thru 
gigantic  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises;  now  thru  institutions  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  uplift  and  growth.  In  the  discussion  this  larger  conception  of  language  may 
legitimately  enter  into  the  trend  of  thought,  for,  back  of  all  the  diversity  of  expression  as 
effect,  there  may  be  unity  and  oneness  of  cause. 

An3rthing  that  tends  to  focus  the  mind  on  a  central  point  about  which  ideas  may  group 
themselves  is  a  factor  which  determines  clearness  of  language  and  forcef ulness  of  expression. 
Thoughts  seek  to  embody  themselves  in  fitting  form.  Slovenliness  of  language  and  expres- 
sion is  due  to  slovenly  thinking;  to  a  lack  of  worthy  ideas  to  be  expressed  worthily. 

The  discussion  will  be  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  points  advocated  in  the  papers  as 
means  for  causing  fit  ideas  to  be  expressed  fittingly. 

Expression  by  hand. — ^We  will  all  indorse  the  oft-repeated  stat<^nent  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  that  manual  labor  builds  brain,  if  the  statement  refers  to  the  work  of  the  muscle  as 
it  becomes  an  agent  for  transforming  the  thought  of  the  brain  to  the  external  object  that 
gives  it  sensuous  being,  but  we  will  scarcely  indorse  the  implied  suggestion  that  any  form 
or  phase  of  muscular  labor  builds  brain.  We  can  believe  that  the  brain  of  a  Michael 
Angelo  was  strengthened  and  enlarged  as  acting  thru  his  muscle  it  wrought  the  form  of 
his  mighty  Moses  in  the  unyielding  stone,  but  we  are  loath  to  believe  that  the  brain  of  the 
hod-carrier,  the  ditch-digger,  and  the  plowman  are  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  the  action 
of  muscle  as  they  follow  the  dull  routine  of  the  occupations  into  which  circumstances  have 
thrown  them.  So  in  school,  the  child  builds  brain  as  the  brain  holds  the  idea  which  is 
given  objective  being  thru  the  action  of  mind  and  muscle,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  brain 
is  either  strengthened  or  enlarged  as  he  constructs  the  formal  object  from  dictation,  sugges- 
tion, or  imitation  of  the  teacher.  That  manual  training  may  build  brain  is  true,  but  that 
it  all  too  frequently  does  not  is  also  true. 

Because  of  its  possibilities,  I  wish  to  re-emphasize  all  that  Superintendent  McNeill  so 
ably  has  said  of  the  right  of  manual  training  in  all  of  its  manifold  phases  to  a  place  side  by  side 
with  the  other  studies  which  have  found  an  abiding-place  in  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
delay  in  giving  it  this  recognition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  those  classified  as  leaders 
of  educative  thought  who  still  believe  that  the  subject  is  the  end,  the  child  the  means  of 
fostering  and  preserving  it;  who  still  believe,  or  seem  to  believe,  that  all  children  need  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  in  equal  amounts.  When  all  can  realize  that  the  child 
is  the  end;  that  books  at  best,  however  important  their  message,  merely  represent  what 
others  have  thought  and  said  and  done,  that  the  child  will  come  to  his  own  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term  when  he  feels  and  thinks  and  does  in  terms  of  his  own  initiative  and 
responsibility;  when  the  construction,  in  whatever  form  or  manner  it  reveab  itself,  is  the 
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result  of  creative  effort,  manual  training  will  receive  full  recognition  in  terms  of  what  the 
school  ought  to  do,  must  do,  will  do  as  determined  by  a  weU-ordered  course  of  study. 

The  final  value  of  the  work  of  the  hand  as  a  factor  in  thinking  and  expressing  will 
be  determined  by  whether  the  leaders  are  artists  or  artisans  in  the  work;  by  whether  the 
desired  end  is  the  finished  product  in  terms  of  the  object  constructed,  or  whether  it  is  the 
child's  ability  to  see,  to  relate,  to  execute,  to  go  from  better  to  best  in  high  thinking,  in 
worthy  achievement;  by  whether  the  child  seeks  to  realize  his  own  best  possibilities  and 
to  give  himself  as  the  finished  product  thrujhe  use  of  brain  and  muscle. 

DramaHsing. — Clearness,  conciseness,  definiteness  of  language,  force  and  power 
of  expression,  are  dependent  upon  the  vividness  of  imagination  and  dramatization  is  a 
forceful  factor  in  training  and  developing  the  imagination.  This  training  and  develop- 
ment is  vitally  essential  as  the  imagination  is  a  mighty  factor  in  social,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  Ufe,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  discriminate  sharply  between  the  fancy  and  the  imagin- 
ation. None  will  question  that  in  the  main  children  are  more  fanciful  than  adults,  tho 
there  may  be  grave  doubts  as  to  their  being  more  imaginative.  We  have  but  to  recall 
the  facts  and  forces  of  modem  complex  life;  the  gigantic  sky-scrapers,  towering  like  huge 
exclamation  points  done  in  stone  and  steel;  the  great  corporate  and  municipal  enterprises; 
the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  and  all  the  appliances  and  appurtenances  of  modem 
life  to  realize  the  power  of  the  imagination  in  the  afiFairs  of  men.  Surely  the  imagination 
of  the  adult  is  not  a  negligible  quantity.  Because  the  imagination  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  full  justification  for  using  any  and  every  legitimate  means 
for  its  development  in  the  schoolroom. 

We  may  admit  all  that  is  claimed  for  dramatization  as  an  aid  to  the  expression  of 
the  constructions  of  the  imaginations,  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tbat  all  objec- 
tive representation  is  on  a  sensuous  basis  and  the  highest  flights  in  the  possibilities  of  thought 
and  expression  have  not  been  reached  until,  above  the  sensuous,  the  spiritual  construction 
has  been  attained.  Every  individual  defines  its  own  limits.  The  beginning  of  the  use 
of  dramatization  must  also  be  the  beginning  of  its  disuse. 

The  great  dramas  of  Shakspere  are  a  mighty  force  and  power,  for  despite  the  glitter 
and  trappings  of  the  stage,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  costume,  a  thrill  of  real  spiritual 
life  is  felt  in  and  thru  them  all.  It  is  possible  to  so  read  these  dramas  that  only  the  external 
form  will  be  seen  and  felt,  hence  an  appreciation  of  Shakspere  by  a  Tolstoi;  but  it  is  also 
possible  to  so  read  a  play  of  Shakspere  that  no  outer  presentation  plus  all  the  panoply  of 
the  painted  stage  can  equal  the  construction  which  the  reader  has  made,  hence  the  disap- 
pointment in  witnessing  the  rendering  of  Hamlet  by  a  Mansfield  or  an  Irving. 

Thru  the  development  of  the  imagination  we  must  lead  children  to  the  conception 

of  Mrs.  Browning: 

The  growine  drama  has  outgrown  such  toys 

Of  simulated  stature,  face  and  speech; 

It  also,  peradventure,  may  outgrow  the  simulation  of  the  painted  scene. 

Boards,  actors,  prompters,  gaslight,  and  costume. 

And  take  for  a  worthier  stage  the  soul  itself, 

Its  shifting  fancies  and  celestial  lights. 

With  all  the  grand  orchestral  silences 

To  keep  the  pauses  of  the  rhythmic  soimds. 

Another  phase  of  dramatization,  vastly  important,  but  often  lost  sight  of,  is  the  choice 
of  material  for  dramatic  purposes.  Supervisors  and  teachers  often  become  enthusiastic 
over  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  and  literary  selections  are  made  not  because  of  their 
intrinsic  life  and  worth  but  because  they  admit  of  dramatization.  There  is  a  failure  to 
ke^p  in  mind  the  fact  that  not  what  can  be  dramatized  but  what  ought  to  be,  what  must  be, 
is  the  determining  factor  in  choosing  material  for  this  purpose.  If  any  one  believes  that 
I  am  aiming  at  a  man  of  straw,  I  respectfully  refer  him  to  the  average  book  dealing  with 
this  subject  and  suggest  that  he  travel  about  and  witness  some  of  the  foolishness  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  dramatization. 
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If  dramatization  could  be  based  more  largely  on  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  dailj 
life  idealized;  if  the  purpose,  motive,  movement  could  be  drawn  from  such  instead  of  being 
based  so  largely  on  the  expression  of  others,  there  would  be  a  stronger  stimulus  for  the 
imagination  and  less  of  a  stimulus  for  the  fancy. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  speaker  in  the  thought  that  the  spirit  of  dramatization 
may  well  enter  the  Sunday  school.  If  the  Sunday  school  is  to  become  organic  with  the 
life  of  the  child;  if  it  is  to  be  really  forceful,  effective,  inspiring,  it  must  bring  the  spirit 
of  Sunday  to  the  spirit  of  the  child  instead  of  continuing  to  force  the  adult  conception  of 
Sunday  and  of  religious  influences  upon  the  spirit  of  the  child,  regardless. 

The  story  and  the  poem. — The  story  and  the  poem  are  vital  factors  in  determining 
what  the  language  and  the  expression  will  be.  The  quality  of  the  thinking  will  determine 
the  quality  of  the  language  and  the  quality  of  the  expression  will  be  determined  by  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling.  The  child  will  feel  and  think  and  express  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
intensity  of  the  cause  of  his  feeling  and  thinking  and  expressing. 

The  child  learns  language  by  hearing  language  long  before  he  enters  upon  the  formal 
study  of  language  for  its  own  sake.  Indeed  when  one  contemplates  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  child  acquires  his  vocabulary  and  masters  its  use  before  he  begins  his  formal  study 
and  also  contemplates  his  snail-like  pace  after  he  begins  one  feels  justified  in  inferring  that 
when  he  begins  he  quits  1  ' 

The  story  and  the  poem  owe  their  vitality  to  the  fact  that  they  couch  themselves  in 
more  elegant  diction  than  do  the  facts  of  ordinary  conversation.  In  them  the  art  of  expres- 
sion is  at  its  best.  Here  the  learner  finds  no  weak  modifiers,  no  slovenly  verbs.  All  are 
clear,  concise,  definite,  elegant.  The  learner  who  really  lives  in  and  loves  the  story  and 
the  poem  is  idealized  by  them.  He  lives  intensely.  His  language  becomes  tense,  terse, 
clear-cut,  elegant.  He  unconsciously  uses  the  fitting  word  and  phrase  to  designate  the 
situation  in  which  he  finds  himself,  thus  the  fitting  word  and  phrase,  the  well-chosen  modifier 
and  forcible  verb  become  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  speech. 

However  important  they  are  as  factors  in  the  process,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  story  and  the  poem  are  expressions  of  ideas,  the  means  by  which  objective 
reality  is  given  to  ideas.  There  is  need  for  the  teacher  to  look  back  of  the  expression  to 
the  idea  which  gave  it  birth  and  being.  There  is  need  to  seek  to  know  what  gave  rise  to 
the  story,  the  poem,  the  fact  from  which  they  took  their  tone,  color,  meaning.  The  child 
must  be  led  from  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  others  to  the  expression  of  the  ideas  of  the 
world  that  around  him  lies. 

In  conclusion  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  general  statement  in  terms  of  the 
various  phases  of  this  most  important  subject.  The  value  of  any  factor  that  makes  for 
vigorous  feeling,  thinking,  expressing,  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  feeling  and  thinking,  the 
value  of  the  thing  expressed.  What  does  it  avail  any  or  all  to  have  the  power  to  think 
and  feel  and  express  unless  the  thinking  is  worthy,  the  expression  commendable;  unless 
the  thought  is  noble,  unless  into  the  con.struction  there  enters  something  of  permanent 
and  intrinsic  worth  ? 

When  the  story,  the  poem,  dramatization,  handwork,  and  every  phase  and  fonn  of 
school  life  shall  operate  and  co-operate  to  make  children  realize  that  beauty  is  more  than 
ugliness;  that  goodness  is  more  than  evil;  that  truth  is  more  than  error;  that  right  and 
justice  are  more  than  wrong  and  injustice,  every  child  will  come  into  possession  of  him- 
self; he  will  square  himself  with  truth,  with  goodness,  with  beauty,  with  right  and  justice, 
with  high  thinking  all  worthily  expressed  thru  right  living;  then  wiU  all  manners  and 
means  that  make  for  thoughts  to  express  and  the  expression  of  thoughts  justify  themselves; 
then  will  the  work  of  the  teacher  take  on  new  dignity  and  worth;  then  will  school  seA 
to  find  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  individual  instead  of  seeking  to  suppress  the  individual, 
to  make  him  one  with  the  crowd. 

J.  F.  Reioart,  Public  School  No.  2,  New  York  City,  gave  an  account  of  effective 
work  in  dramatizing  in  a  foreign  school  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  City. 
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L.  £.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas — ^Mr.  Suzzallo,  Miss 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Blaisdell,  have,  in  their  papers  and  discussions,  given  us  a  contribution 
of  the  highest  value  on  teaching  oral  reading  and  language.  But  the  practical  question 
that  will  present  itself  to  most  of  us  is  how  shall  our  teachers  be  trained  to  do  this  work 
efficiently.  Upon  this  point  may  I  detail  what  we  have  done  in  San  Antonio.  For  several 
years  we  have  held  a  school  of  methods  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  June.  We  have 
secured  the  best  practical  educators  to  be  fotmd  in  the  country.  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry 
was  with  us  two  summers  on  the  correlation  of  history  and  geography.  Miss  Georgia 
Alexander  of  Indianapolis  gave  us  some  excellent  work  in  composition.  Richard  Wyche 
not  only  gave  the  teachers  instruction  in  story-telling,  but  told  stories  in  all  our  schools 
to  the  pupils. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  great  danger  of  loss  of  time  in  introducing  new  and  improved 
things  unless  a  systematic  effort  is  made  to  prepare  the  teachers  efficiently  to  handle  the 
improved  subject-matter  and  method.  Certain  principals  have  been  selected  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  each  branch  for  the  respective  grades  in  order  that  our  teachers  may  get 
the  best  work  in  their  monthly  institutes  and  grade  meetings. 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Suzzallo  spoke  upon  the  fairy  story  as  giving  play  to 
the  fancy  which  precedes  the  period  of  constructive  imagination  and  as  an  antidote  to 
pirate  and  Indian  stories. 
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JAICES  FRANKLIN  CHAMBERLAIN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,   LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

That  our  schools  do  not  prepare  those  who  attend  them  for  the  opportuni- 
ties, the  responsibilities,  the  problems  of  adult  life  is  a  statement  frequently 
heard.  If  this  charge  be  true,  then  our  schools  are  failing  to  perform  their 
essential  function,  for  the  great  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  life  in  the 
highest  sense.  Its  purpose  is  so  to  surround  each  child  by  the  best  influences 
and  conditions,  so  to  direct  its  physical,  mental,  and  moral  growth,  that  it 
shall,  as  a  present  and  futxure  member  of  society,  live  the  highest  life,  of  which 
it  is  capable. 

No  one  will  question  the  statement  that  pupils  should  study  those  phases  of 
human  knowledge  and  hvunan  activity  which  will,  in  later  years,  enable  them 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  themselves  and  to  humanity.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  public  school  has  no  right  to  teach  anything  else.  That  these  sub- 
jects should  be  so  presented  as  to  enter  into  the  life  interests  of  the  learners  is 
evident.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  fully  realized  in  practice,  and  hence  the 
schools  are  not  doing  their  full  duty  in  training  pupils  for  their  lifework. 

Geography,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  in  the  elementary  school, 
should  receive,, as  it  has  been  receiving  during  recent  years,  the  most  careful 
consideration.  Both  subject-matter  and  methods  of  presentation  are  being 
examined  in  order  to  secure  more  valuable  results. 

Until  quite  recently  a  knowledge  of  geography  was  not  regarded  as  an  essen- 
tia] part  of  one's  education.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  it  is  not  generally  so  regarded 
today,  for  our  high-school  and  college  graduates  know  much  more  of  Latin, 
French,  and  German  than  of  geography.    For  the  former,  the  average  citizen 
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has  comparatively  little  use,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  constantly 
demanded  in  conversation,  reading,  travel,  and  business. 

The  study  of  geography  can  and  should  make  our  pupils  closer  observers, 
clearer  thinkers,  better  reasoners.  It  should  furnish  them  with  information 
which  YriSL  be  helpful  m  almost  any  occupation.  It  should  make  them  broad 
and  sympathetic  in  their  views.  It  should  remove  superstition.  It  should 
make  traveling,  reading,  and  conversation  more  pleasurable  and  more  profit- 
able. 

In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  geography  treats  of  those  things 
in  which  both  children  and  adults  are  deeply  interested,  and  with  which  they 
are  vitally  concerned,  the  subject  is  said  to  be  poorly  taught.  It  is  said  that 
as  a  rule  it  is  dry  and  uninteresting  to  pupils.  It  is  not  long  since  Dr.  Hall 
characterized  it  as  the  ''sick  man  of  the  curriculmn."  That  there  is  some  force 
in  these  criticisms  every  teacher  realizes.  I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  fundamen- 
tal weaknesses  in  our  work,  and  to  suggest  a  few  improvements. 

The  failure  of  geography  to  enter  fully  into  the  lives  of  the  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school  is  not  a  matter  of  failing  to  provide  for  instruction  in  the 
subject,  but  is  rather  a  matter  of  unwise  selection  and  presentation  of  subject- 
matter. 

Altho  geography  has  made  a  remarkable  advance  during  the  last  two 
decades  it  is  still  too  largely  a  memory  subject.  Mere  exercise  of  the  memory 
is  not  necessarily  interesting  or  educative.  Unless  geography  is  training  our 
pupils  to  put  together  the  links  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  consequence  it  is 
being  poorly  taught.  More  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  develop- 
ing the  habit  of  reasoning  without  which  our  pupils  will,  as  adults,  be  drifted 
by  the  currents  of  popular  opinion,  now  this  way  and  now  that. 

The  great  problem  in  geography  is  how  to  make  the  subject  enter  into 
the  conscious  experience  of  the  child,  for  only  as  it  is  to  him  a  living  reality, 
as  it  interests  him,  appeals  to  him,  and  influences  his  life  in  ways  which  are 
to  him  apparent  will  he  enter  consciously  and  purposefully  into  its  study.  The 
subject  must  do  more  than  ofiFer  information  thru  the  medium  of  the  printed 
page;  it  should  encourage  the  pupil  to  experience  geography,  and  to  contribute 
these  experiences.  Such  opportunity  as  geography  offers  for  the  exercise  of 
the  constructive  faculty  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  making  of  maps,  charts,  sketches,  graphs,  and  models  of 
various  kinds.  Where  these  conditions  are  not  realized  the  results  must  always 
be  meager,  superficial,  unsatisfactory. 

The  textbook  still  holds,  and  must  always  hold,  an  important  place  in  the 
study  of  geography.  The  weaknesses  of  the  book  are  therefore  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  the  work  of  pupil  and  teacher. 

Our  geographies  are  too  incomplete.  The  material  is  too  fragmentary, 
too  statistical.  This  is  a  necessary  condition  where  the  plan  of  treating  all 
or  a  large  part  of  the  world  in  one  book  is  followed.  If  each  book  dealt  with 
the  work  of  a  single  grade  the  topics  taken  up  could  be  more  fully  and  more 
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interestingly  presented.  This  would  also  make  possible  a  larger  number  of 
maps  and  illustrations. 

In  order  to  make  good  this  deficiency  in  the  text  supplementary  readers 
should  be  very  freely  used.  These  bring  out  the  human  side  of  geography, 
which  always  appeals  to  children.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  these  books  simply  as 
readers.  The  topics  should  be  fully  discussed  by  the  pupils  and  maps  employed 
whenever  they  would  be  of  service. 

Under  present  conditions  the  questions  in  the  text  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  the  work  of  the  pupil.  His  preparation  for  the  recitation  is  in  large 
measure  based  upon  these  questions,  and  therefore  very  much  depends  upon 
their  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the  questions  ignore  the 
casual  notion.  Theif  study  is  dry  and  deadening  to  the  pupil.  In  our  very 
best  texts  about  one-half  of  the  questions  tend  to  create  thought. 

Questions  pertaining  to  position,  dimensions,  area,  population  are  legiti- 
mate, and  many  such  should  be  asked,  but  they  should  not  dominate  the  work. 
The  function  of  questioning  is  to  develop  thought,  not  simply  to  secure  answers. 
We  can  increase  the  interest  in  and  the  value  of  the  work  by  supplying  questions 
of  the  right  sort. 

The  following,  which  are  simply  suggestive,  indicate  how  this  might  be 
applied  to  the  British  Isles: 

Using  your  map,  find  the  latitude  of  the  British  Isles.  Compare  this  with  the  latitude 
of  your  state,  and  with  that  of  Labrador.  Using  the  scale,  find  the  length  and  the  average 
width  of  Great  Britain.  Compare  with  the  dimensions  of  your  state.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  coast  line  ?  Is  such  a  coast  line  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage  ?  Make  a  list  of 
the  seaports.  Make  a  list  of  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  Has  the 
English  Channel  helped  or  hindered  the  development  of  the  British  Isles  ?  Give  reason 
for  your  answer.  What  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  best  watered?  Explain.  If  the 
mountains  extended  east  and  west  how  would  they  influence  rainfall  ?  Examine  an  iso- 
thermal chart  of  the  British  Isles  and  compare  the  temperatures  with  those  in  New  England. 
Account  for  the  difference.  Is  there  snow  in  London  during  the  winter?  Do  people 
sleigh-ride  ?    Do  they  skate  ?    Compare  with  winter  conditions  in  Boston. 

What  part  of  England  is  best  adapted  to  agriculture?  Comparing  the  population 
with  the  area,  do  you  think  that  England's  agricultural  products  supply  her  demand? 
If  not,  where  might  she  purchase  wheat,  flour,  cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  etc.  ? 

Locate  the  coal  and  iron  producing  sections.  Locate  the  manufacturing  areas. 
How  are  the  two  related  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  Carr3ring  coals  to 
Newcastle  ?"  What  advantages  has  Great  Britain  for  shipping  her  manufactured  pro- 
ducts ?  What  articles  have  you  seen  that  were  made  in  the  British  Isles  ?  Why  do  people 
come  to  America  from  the  British  Isles  ?  Why  do  people  go  from  the  United  States  to 
that  country  ? 

These  questions  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Similar  lists  pertaining 
to  other  areas  can  be  worked  up  and  placed  upon  the  board  to  be  used  by  the 
pupils  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  study  of  geography. 

Special  investigation,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  teacher,  has  shown 
that  the  geographical  interests  of  children  center  in  peoples,  products,  and 
industries.  Hence  work  involving  these  topics  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
introductory  geography,  and  should  receive  attention  thruout  the  grades. 
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Our  texts  give  very  scanty  attention  to  the  industrial  and  social  phases 
of  geography  as  constituting  the  basis  of  the  subject-  One  of  the  best  devotes 
107  pages  to  home  geography  and  of  this  number  the  first  79  pages  treat  of 
rivers,  plains,  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  air,  etc.  The  remaining  28  pages,  or 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  deal  with  the  human  side.  Another  recent 
text  devotes  45  pages  to  home  geography,  17  of  which,  or  about  40  per  cent., 
treat  of  the  industrial  and  the  social.  In  other  texts  introductory  geography 
is  almost  entirely  physical  and  astronomical. 

The  child  has  a  more  active  interest  in  a  snow-white  cotton  field,  in  the 
picking  and  the  ginning  of  the  crop,  in  its  transportation  to  the  mills  and  its 
transformation  into  wearing-apparel,  than  he  has  in  the  conditions  of  soil, 
temperature,  and  moisture,  which  make  the  crop  possible.  Not  only  this 
but  he  sees  a  closer  connection  between  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 
and  himself,  than  he  does  between  the  physical  and  his  individual  life. 

The  story  of  the  necessities  of  life  runs  back  and  forth  on  bands  of  steel 
or  over  ocean  wave,  connecting  the  most  distant  lands  and  peoples  with  the 
community,  with  the  pupil  himself.  This  is  home  geography  in  the  largest 
sense,  for  the  home  cannot  be  understood  unless  its  relation  to  remote  areas  is 
seen.  The  people  of  a  community  and  of  the  world  are  held  together  by  the 
chains  of  mutual  industrial,  and  social  interdependence,  slowly  forged  thru 
centuries  of  development  in  the  habits  and  demands  of  daily  life. 

This  study  of  the  industrial  and  social  does  not  ignore  the  facts  of  surface, 
climate,  and  location.  These  are  of  necessity  taken  up  and  given  more  mean- 
ing than  they  would  otherwise  have. 

Among  the  lessons  taught  by  this  phase  of  geography  is  the  great  truth  that 
physical  labor  is  absolutely  necessary  and  honorable.  If  the  pupil  sits  beside  a 
cheery  coal  fire  while  the  snow  is  drifting  out  of  doors,  it  is  because  deep  beneath 
the  earth's  surface  men  with  hands  and  faces  blackened  by  contact  with  coal, 
with  bodies  weary  from  labor,  toil  day  after  day  altho  constantly  exposed  to 
the  most  terrible  dangers.  This  general  truth  of  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
and  the  dignity  of  labor  is  presented  in  different  forms  as  each  industry  is  studied. 

While  geography  deals  with  the  realities  of  life — human  beings,  streams, 
forests,  mountains,  mines — these  are  for  the  most  part  studied  through  the 
use  of  symbols.  Here  we  have  another  reason  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
placing  geography  among  the  life  interests  of  the  child.  The  great  value  of 
the  excursion  is  now  generally  recognized,  altho  it  is  still  much  more  largely 
a  matter  of  theory  than  of  practice.  Nothing  else  can  give  such  life  and 
value  to  geography.  With  the  great  inspiring  picture  spread  out  before  us; 
the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  and  the  marvelous  works  of  man,  we  ask  the 
pupil  to  step  in  doors,  and  read  about  these  things. 

That  practical  difficulties  confront  us  when  we  attempt  to  do  field-work 
is  well  known,  yet  if  all  teachers,  school  authorities,  and  parents  realized  fully 
the  importance  of  this  method  of  study,  these  obstacles  would,  in  large  measure, 
be  removed.    The  taking  of  an  occasional  half-day  or  entire  day  for  excursions 
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should  not  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  out-of-door  work  will  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  elementary  instruction. 

The  excursion  should  by  no  means  be  limited  to  the  observation  and  study 
of  geographic  forms  and  processes,  but  should  include  mills,  factories,  quarries, 
museums,  and  many  other  centers  of  human  activity.  The  trips  need  not  be 
and  should  not  be  expensive.  If  carefully  planned  and  skillfully  handled  the 
danger  attending  them  is  not  worth  considering. 

Pictures  constitute  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  Here 
again  practice  falls  short  of  theory.  Merely  exhibiting  the  pictures  is  not 
enough,  altho  there  is  value  in  this.  The  teacher  should  ask  questions  con- 
cerning them  so  as  to  encourage  close  observation. 

The  modem  stereoscopic  views  are  an  inspiration  to  pupils.  While  using 
them  one  can  easily  imagine  that  he  is  observing  the  actual  objects  which  they 
represent.  The  stereopticon  should  find  a  much  more  general  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  By  means  of  the  slides  we  may  take  oiu:  pupils  on  in-door 
excursions  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Much  material  in  the  form  of  raw  and  finished  products  can  be  brought 
into  the  schoolroom.  In  studpng  other  states  and  countries,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  school  articles  which  came  from  those  areas. 
The  list  of  materials  easily  obtained  is  a  long  one.  Thru  the  eflForts  of  pupils 
and  teacher  a  school  museum  of  some  considerable  value  can  be  worked  up. 
The  materials,  in  connection  with  pictures  and  descriptions  written  by  the 
children,  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  graphic  history  of  some  of  the 
most  important  industries.  When  desired  they  could  be  so  placed  as  to  show 
their  geographical  distribution. 

Travel  is  a  most  potent  factor  in  vitalizing  the  work  in  geography.  The 
knowledge  and  the  inspiration  obtained  by  every  member  of  this  association 
who  has  traveled  across  the  continent  to  attend  this  convention  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  for  years  to  come.  Pupils  are  always  deeply  interested  in 
what  the  teacher  has  actually  seen.  In  many  schools  there  are  pupils  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  some  travel.  This  contact  with  geography  at 
first  hand  should  be  drawn  upon  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  early  in  the  year  as 
possible  the  teacher  should  learn  just  what  regions  have  been  seen  by  pupils. 
This  information  can  be  tabulated  and  the  topics  assigned  pupils  at  the  proper 
times.  In  all  cases  where  trips  are  being  described  the  routes  followed  should 
be  carefully  traced  upon  a  map  before  the  class. 

The  exchange  of  letters  by  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  while 
by  no  means  new,  should  be  much  more  generally  practiced.  If  one  letter  a 
month  were  written  by  each  grade  thruout  the  year,  pupils  would  be  in  possession 
of  a  very  valuable  picture  of  changing  landscape,  planting  and  harvesting  of 
crops,  weather  conditions,  migration  of  birds,  blossoming  of  wild  flowers.  In 
addition  there  would  be  descriptions  of  the  surface,  natural  resources,  industries, 
and  the  daily  lives  of  the  people.    If  a  different  section  were  selected  by  each 
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grade  in  the  school,  and  the  practice  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  it  would  add 
immensely  to  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  geography.  Pictures  accompanying 
such  letters  would  be  a  very  valuable  feature.  Several  pupils  should  have  a 
hand  in  the  writing  of  each  geography  letter,  thus  multiplying  the  benefit 
received. 

To  summarize:  Geography,  while  intimately  connected  with  daily  life, 
is  not  so  vital  a  part  of  school  life  as  it  should  be  or  can  be  made.  Our  texts, 
while  steadily  improving,  are  still  too  meager  and  statistical  in  character. 
A  striking  weakness  is  shown  by  the  map  questions  which  do  not  serve  sufl&- 
ciently  to  develop  thought.  The  books  should  be  more  limited  in  scope,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  treat  given  areas  more  interestingly  and  fully.  The 
map  questions  should  be  supplemented  by  others  tending  to  create  more  interest 
and  greater  mental  activity. 

Introductory  geography  should  be  based  upon  the  industrial  and  social 
phases  of  the  subject,  as  investigation  has  shown  that  the  geographical  interests 
of  children  are  strong  along  this  line.  Such  study  connects  geography  directly 
and  vitally  with  the  actual  daily  life  of  each  pupil,  not  only  as  applied  to  the 
home,  but  as  applied  to  the  world  as  well.  More  uses  should  be  made  of  pictures, 
Hi;  reograms,  and  slides,  as  well  as  of  such  materials,  raw  and  manufactiu'ed,  as 
can  be  supplied  by  pupils  and  teacher.  Every  school  should  start  a  museum 
which  will  increase  in  size  and  usefulness  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Such  knowledge  of  areas  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  as  has  been 
acquired  by  teacher  or  pupils  thru  actual  observation  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  exchange  of  letters  by  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  can  be  made  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  and  profit. 

In  these  ways  geography  can  be  made  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  school 
life  of  the  pupil,  and  to  enlist  his  conscious  and  purposeful  participation  in  its 
study.  It  will  then  be  fulfilling  its  deeper  function,  the  training  for  the  larger 
experiences  which  follow  those  of  school  days. 


DISCUSSION 

A.  L.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Pasadena,  Cal. — I  regret  to  agree  that 
geography  does  not  hold  as  important  a  place  in  the  life  of  a  child  as  it  should.  This 
condition  is  more  to  be  regretted  when  we  consider  the  richness  of  this  subject  in  material 
which  touches  life  from  so  many  directions.  When  we  consider,  however,  the  growth  in 
interest  in  the  study  of  physical  geography  in  the  high  school,  and  its  remarkable  and 
rapid  development  as  a  subject  of  study  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  future 
for  geography  in  the  grades.  I  well  remember  my  own  experience,  when  as  a  boy  I  owned 
my  first  large  geography.  I  opened  it  and  the  whole  world  seemed  before  me.  I  resolved 
to  conquer  it.  I  mastered  long  lists  of  questions,  and  I  presume  they  did  me  good.  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  maps,  at  any  rate.  The  greatest  revelation  came  to  me, 
however,  when  on  one  summer  afternoon,  I  walked  along  the  flooded,  muddy,  country 
road,  with  my  teacher.  It  was  after  one  of  those  heavy  eastern  thunder  showers,  and 
the  storm  water  was  playing  at  its  own  sweet  will  with  the  yielding  earth  of  the  roadside. 
I  saw  there  miniature  valleys  in  actual  process  of  formation,  waterfalls  eating  their  way 
back,  creating  grand  ca&ons  in  depth  reaching  to  my  boyish  shoulders,  stream  deltas  as 
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complete  as  the  ones  on  a  larger  scale  which  I  have  observed  since  that  day.  That  was 
a  memorable  walk  and  impressed  its  lessons  on  my  mind.    It  entered  into  my  life. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  fifth-grade  girl  talk  to  her  mates 
on  her  experiences  in  Japan  where  she  had  lived  for  some  time.  She  had  brought  to  the 
schoolroom  many  Japanese  articles  and  her  talk  was  interesting  and  instructive.  It  took 
hold  of  her  schoolmates  as  some  other  method  of  presentation  could  not.  Altho  the 
mother  was  not  present  I  suspect  that  she  had  been  interested  in  the  a£fair  and  had  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  * 

This  is  an  excellent  subject  thru  which  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  home.  Our  school- 
work  ought  to  go  into  the  home  and  be  felt  there.  We  should  prize  any  sign  of  interest 
shown  by  parents  in  the  work  done,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to  honor  the  parent  by  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  all  they  do,  rather  than  wound  their  feelings  by  criticism  of  methods 
used.  Honor  the  parents.  They  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  putting  into  the  life  of  the 
child  the  things  taught. 

Geography  work,  as  also  all  other  work,  must  be  related  to  life  and  to  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  study  of  people,  products,  and  industries  will  put  the  pupil  in  touch  with  the 
whole  range  of  geography  work.  If  we  do  not  know  anything  until  we  have  experienced 
it,  some  of  our  pupils  will  never  know  much  unless  we  put  some  deeper  thought  into  our 
methods  of  instruction.  Such  books  as  How  We  Are  Fed,  Clothed,  Sheliered,  enable 
the  pupil  to  go  on  tours  of  inquiry  from  his  own  breakfast  table  and  home. 

In  your  teaching  you  aim  always  to  climb  to  the  high  points  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
field  and  then  are  able  to  lead  out  into  the  details.  You,  for  example,  do  not  take  for  your 
topic  "the  cat,"  but  "cat  food,"  and  from  this  familiar  position  you  lead  the  pupil  out 
into  large  areas  of  the  cat  field;  so  in  the  use  of  pictures  in  the  teaching  of  geography,  you 
select  some  point  of  vantage  and  so  organize  the  picture  material  that  the  pupil  shall  get 
the  large  characteristics  first,  then  work  out  the  details.  We  do  not  use  our  pictures  intel- 
ligently sometimes,  that  is  to  say,  we  allow  the  pupils  to  become  confused  over  unclassified 
and  miscellaneous  collections.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  how  I  think  this  should  be  done. 
A*  short  time  ago,  in  teaching  a  young  men's  Bible  class  the  lesson  on  Christ's  trivunphal 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  I  used  three  stereopticon  pictures  to  get  our  bearings;  one  taken  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  to  the  eastward  down  upon  the  village  of  Bethany  and  on 
across  the  plains  toward  Jericho  and  the  Jordan.  It  was  all  spread  out  before  us.  We 
could  see  for  a  p>ortion  of  the  way  the  rocky  road  skirting  the  hills  along  which  Christ  had 
just  traveled.  Then  from  another  point  on  the  same  mountain  we  looked  down  its  western 
slop>e  across  the  valley  of  Kedron  and  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  country  beyond. 
The  third  picture  was  taken  from  a  point  south  of  Jerusalem  looking  up  the  valley  of 
Kedron — the  Mount  of  Olives  on  one  side,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  country  adjacent  on 
the  other.  After  such  general  features  are  fixed,  the  details  may  be  intelligently  worked 
out.  So  any  section  may  be  handled  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupil.  You  should 
p>ersuade  your  high-school  people  that  they  are  suflBciently  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
your  work  to  allow  that  precious  lantern  to  be  loaned  to  you,  if  you  are  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  one  yourself,  and  with  the  proper  appliances  ready  for  it  you  should  make  it  tell 
its  stories  as  only  a  lantern  can. 

I  agree  that  we  attempt  to  do  too  much  in  each  grade,  but  when  that  happy  time  shall 
come  when  there  are  no  grades,  requiring  the  pupils  to  be  fitted  to  them,  and  when  the 
work  shall  be  arranged  in  courses  which  are  consecutive  from  a  beginning  to  an  end,  then 
the  pupils  will  be  given  what  they  need  and  when  they  need  it,  and  in  quantity  which  may 
be  assimilated.  If  pupils  have  a  definite  aim  in  their  excursions  and  an  interest  in  the 
things  they  are  to  find,  which  has  been  excited  by  careful  classroom  work  done  with  the 
excursion  in  view,  and  if  the  instructor  has  before  been  over  the  ground  and  knows  that 
the  trip  will  not  be  fruitless,  the  tramp  abroad  will  be  about  the  most  valuable  exercise  of 
the  course. 

A  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  on  what  sort  of  matter  is  or  is  not  per- 
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missible  in  presenting  nature  subjects,  in  which  discussion  even  the  president  has  taken 
part.  I  have  been  interested  in  reading  what  John  Burroughs,  also,  has  had  to  say  about 
it.  I  think,  as  does  he,  that  in  the  reahn  of  science  we  ought  to  be  very  sure  of  the  truth 
of  the  statements  we  make  as  facts. 

The  children  usually  understand  what  is  imaginative  and  what  is  presumed  to  be 
fact.  When  we  travel  with  the  pupil  in  company  with  some  familiar  desert  plant  out 
into  its  lonely  habitat,  we  may  paint  about  the  facts  with  colors  of  the  imagination  as  we 
will  and  the  child  will  understand,  we  may  read  poems  picturing  death  from  thirst  and 
make  it  all  as  vivid  as  seems  best,  but  the  statement  of  fact  should  be  such  that  the  child 
shall  not  be  required  later  to  correct  its  data  and  thus  weaken  its  confidence  in  authorities. 
If  we  do  not  know  the  facts  with  reference  to  a  given  question  then  we  ought  to  say  so,  and 
seek  more  light  in  that  direction. 

The  children  ought  to  be  so  taught  that  they  may  have  a,  feeling  that  they  are  part  of 
the  universe  in  which  they  live,  and  as  they  look  up  into  the  skies  at  night  they  ought  at 
least  to  be  able  to  locate  the  north  star,  and  understand  somewhat  the  movements  that  are 
occurring,  and  be  able  to  look  familiarly  upon  some  of  the  beauties  there.  The  children 
should  be  able  to  get  a  grasp  upon  the  great  thoughts  that  come  to  every  one  of  them,  and 
to  widen  their  horizon  till  they  are  able  to  take  in  the  multitude  of  living  things  that  they 
will  find  in  this  most  interesting  study. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  EXCURSIONS  FOR  FIELD  SIGHT 

HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  teaching  the  child  we  must  lead  it  step  by 
step  from  that  which  is  known  and  has  become  a  part  of  experience  to  that 
which  is  strange  and  unfamiliar.  We  cannot  plunge  it  at  once  into  that  which 
is  wholly  unfamiliar  and  expect  any  real  comprehension. 

The  object  of  field  excursions  in  geography  is  twofold.  On  the  one  side 
the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  environment.  On  the  other 
he  acquires  that  necessary  foundation  thru  actual  contact  with  the  geographical 
facts  of  his  home  region  which  will  enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  similar 
phenomena  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  home  is  a  little  world  replete  with  materials  for  a  practical  concrete 
foundation  in  geography.  These  seem  so  simple,  however,  and  so  conunon- 
place  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  their  importance.  Too  often  the  pupil 
goes  out  into  life  without  the  faintest  conception  that  the  world  of  geography 
lies  all  about  him.  The  geography  of  the  textbooks  seems  far  away  and  unreal 
and  few  of  its  disconnected  facts  laboriously  committed  to  memory  are  retained 
in  such  form  as  to  ever  be  of  any  value. 

Observations  in  the  home  region  should  include  a  great  number  of  facts 
which  are  not  geographic  but  which  properly  belong  under  the  head  of  nature- 
study. 

Elementary  geography,  nature-study,  and  the  beginnings  of  history  as 
illustrated  in  the  district  open  to  excursions  are  for  the  pupil  parts  of  one  whole 
and  might  be  termed  "home  lore."  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  teacher 
understand  the  bearings  of  these  various  factors,  and,  as  the  pupil  advances, 
gradually  differentiate  them. 
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We  may  conveniently  take  up  first  in  our  discussion  of  field  excursions  the 
use  of  the  home  district  as  a  basis  for  a  real  understanding  of  maps.  Map- 
drawing  as  commonly  practiced  is  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  the  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand.  Unless  we  begin  by  actually  developing  the  meaning  of 
the  symbol  from  the  real  thing  for  which  it  stands  the  pupil  will  have  had  no 
experience  to  enable  him  to  interpret  the  symbols  or  form  mental  images  of 
the  features  of  any  remote  region  as  expressed  in  the  map  of  that  region. 

We  must  begin  with  a  study  of  the  features  of  the  neighborhood  and  pass 
from  these  to  their  representation  upon  a  model.  The  step  from  the  features 
of  the  model,  or  from  those  of  the  actual  landscape  to  their  representation  upon 
a  plain  surface  then  easily  follows.  The  pupil  now  in  looking  at  a  map  of  the 
home  district  is  able  to  form  a  mental  image  of  the  features  for  which  the  sym- 
bols stand.  He  is  further  prepared  to  see  in  maps  of  regions  which  he  has  never 
visited  those  things  which  the  various  lines  and  figures  represent. 

As  a  usual  thing  the  variety  of  geographical  features  in  any  one  neighbor- 
hood is  not  great.  Excursions  will  bring  to  light  many  examples  in  miniature 
of  the  working  of  nature's  forces  in  the  shaping  of  the  earth.  The  children 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  can  form  little  conception  of  a  canon  by  reading 
about  it  from  a  textbook,  but  when  taken  out  into  the  field  and  shown  the  work 
of  a  torrential  rivulet  upon  an  unprotected  bank,  they  can  picture  in  their 
minds  something  of  the  nature  of  a  real  canon. 

It  is  utterly  useless  to  study  the  work  of  the  various  forces  shaping  the 
earth  and  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  various  geographic  features  if  the 
textbook  is  depended  on  entirely.  Only  in  so  far  as  this  phase  of  geography 
is  supplemented  by  actual  observations  out  of  doors  is  it  of  any  value  to  the 
pupil.  In  a  certain  large  city  the  pupils  are  given  dictation  lessons  on  the 
work  of  streams  and  asked  to  memorize  it  for  examination  without  ever 
taking  any  out-door  excursions  altho  the  city  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
most  interesting  geographic  features. 

What  realization  can  a  pupil  have  of  a  delta  who  has  never  had  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  one.  In  every  locality  delta  plains  and  debris  fans  can  be  seen 
up)on  either  a  large  or  small  scale,  and  also  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
the  location  of  the  bomes  of  people  and  their  occupations. 

Civilized  man  l?as  had  a  great  and  disastrous  influence  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  He  has  killed  the  wild  animals,  cut  off  the  forests,  and  left  the 
surface  to  be  torn  and  washed  away  by  torrential  streams.  It  will  do  the  pupil 
no  good  to  know  of  these  things  and  that  they  are  wrong.  He  must  get  out  into 
the  fields  and  see  what  has  taken  place.  Under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  teacher 
such  object-lessons  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  the  importance  of  conserving 
nature's  gifts  will  not  be  a  mere  statement  in  a  book  without  vitalizing  force. 

How  the  soil  is  formed  from  the  rocks  and  how  it  is  distributed  over  the 
surface  can  never  be  learned  in-doors.  The  way  in  which  soil  and  slope 
affect  the  occupations  and  distribution  of  people  are  facts  open  to  observation 
in  every  district.    The  hills  and  valleys  determine  the  position  of  homes,  the 
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position  and  direction  of  roads  and  trails;  the  economic  importance  of  streams, 
whether  they  flow  quietly  or  possess  rapids  and  waterfalls,  can  also  be  studied 
in  excursions. 

The  various  industries  carried  on  in  reach  of  the  school  offer  much  material 
The  study  of  such  industries  in  themselves  is  not  strictly  geography,  but  when 
we  take  up  a  study  of  the  conditions  leading  to  their  establishment  where  they 
are,  the  source  of  the  materials  with  which  they  deal,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
shipment  of  their  products  here  and  there  we  are  dealing  with  geography. 

The  child  who  has  actually  observed  the  influence  of  a  body  of  water  upon 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  air,  influence  of  elevation  on  climate  and 
production,  and  has  noted  the  movements  of  the  winds  bringing  fair  and 
stormy  weather,  is  prepared  to  grasp  intelligently  the  facts  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  climatic  features  of  the  earth.  He  does  not  have  to  memorize 
the  fact  that  the  high  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  valuable  chiefly 
for  stock-raising. 

Many  subjects  which  cannot  be  illustrated  from  excursions  can  be  made 
much  more  real  thru  the  use  of  pictures.  Considering  the  abundance,  variety,  and 
cheapness  of  pictures  at  the  present  time  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  their  omission. 

The  matter  of  interest  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  interest  can  be  no 
more  easily  aroused  and  kept  alive  than  by  bringing  the  facts  of  geography  into 
close  touch  with  the  interests  of  everyday  life. 


DISCUSSION 

C.  T.  Wright,  Redlands,  California. — The  teacher  who  has  never  taken  a  class  afield 
usually  dreads  the  ordeal.  This  dread  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  lack  of  special 
training,  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  management  of  children  in  the  field,  or  to  want  of 
time  for  the  fi^ld  lesson  and  its  adequate  preparation. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  fieldwork  with  children  offers  problems  that  arc  real  and 
even  difficult,  but  none  that  are  impossible  of  solution.  In  attacking  the  problem  the  teacher 
can  get  much  aid  from  reading,  but  more  from  the  field  and  the  child,  himself.  To  know 
both  field  and  child  is  necessary  to  the  correct  solution.  Therefore  the  teacher  must  visit 
in  advance  the  place  where  the  lesson  is  to  be  given — often  more  than  once.  The  lesson 
must  be  thoroly  planned — even  written  out.  A  printed  (mimeographed)  sheet  may  be 
given  to  each  pupil  calling  attention  to  particular  things  en  route  that  are  to  be  noted, 
drawn,  mapped,  or  discussed. 

The  number  of  pupils  taken  on  the  excursion  should  be  small.  The  out-of-door  lesson 
should  be  such  that  the  pupil  will  welcome  its  return,  yet  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  excursion  is  not  a  picnic. 

The  preliminary  discussion  in  the  classroom  should  form  a  basis  for  the  field  lesson, 
while  the  field  lesson  in  turn  will  furnish  material  for  many  oral  or  written  lessons  after 
the  return  of  the  pupils.  This  material  will  serve  in  subjects  other  than  geography,  thus 
the  excursion  touches  several  subjects  of  study.  Time  is  gained,  not  lost,  .and  meanwhile 
there  is  secured  that  desideratum  in  all  subjects,  vivid  ideas. 

The  presence  of  no  particular  land  form  or  industry  is  necessary  to  a  successful  lesson 
afield.  Even  though  the  relief  features  of  the  neighborhood  be  limited  to  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  let  the  lesson  be  given  on  that  1  It  may  afford  more  than  one  good  geography  lesson. 
The  plea  is  for  a  study  at  first  hand.  From  the  present  and  the  concrete,  one  may  pass 
to  the  remote  and  the  abstract. 
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EMPHASIS  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

S.  L.  HEETER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

I  desire  to  discuss  the  subject  announced  under  two  heads.  First,  the 
origin,  scope,  and  significance  of  our  "new  geography;"  second,  the  place  the 
subject  should  hold  in  elementary  school  programs. 

The  history  of  geographic  expansion  follows  the  history  of  the  race  down 
thru  the  centuries  in  every  effort  to  inhabit  and  subdue  the  earth.  Once 
civilization  was  confined  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  "circle  of  the  lands." 
There  was  no  geography  in  that  day,  especially  no  geography  beyond  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alps  to  the  north,  and  the  Afric  sands  to  the  south;  beyond  the  rocks 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  west,  and  the  watersheds  of  the  Don  and  the  shadows  of  the 
Caucasus  to  the  east.  Then,  the  Mediterranean  with  its  circle  of  empires  was 
the  sum-total  of  the  civilized  world,  and  there  could  be  no  geography  until 
Roman  shackles  had  been  burst,  which  had  prevented  geographic  expansion; 
no  geography  until  after  a  thousand  years  of  mediaeval  darkness,  after  the 
crumbling  of  feudalism,  after  the  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades,  the  opening  of 
the  monasteries,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  spread  of  learning  and  culture. 

I  cannot  follow  the  genesis  of  a  world  geography.  It  came  with  the  Renais- 
sance, the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  explorations  in 
the  New  World,  the  voyages  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe.  It  came  during  the  late  centuries  with  the  populating  of  the  entire 
earth,  the  breaking-down  of  Chinese  walls,  and  the  opening  of  dark  continents. 

But  our  new  geography  has  its  origin,  not  only  in  the  migrations  of  the  race; 
it  finds  its  principles  not  only  in  the  exploration  and  colonization  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe;  for  back  of  man's  search  and  struggle  for  a  comfortable 
existence,  back  of  all  his  migrations  and  settlements,  we  always  find  him 
face  to  face  with  the  controlling  influences  of  physical  nature — climate,  flora, 
fauna,  and  topography;  and  here  is  the  suggestion  of  the  very  first  aspect  of 
our  new  geography. 

As  man  has  settled  the  earth,  its  valleys,  hills,  and  plains,  its  deserts,  moun- 
tains, mainlands,  and  islands,  in  his  struggle  for  existence  and  victory,  he  has 
faced  primeval  forests,  unconquered  streams,  undrained  swamps,  parched 
deserts,  and  unyielding  plains.  He  has  found  a  natural  distribution  of  mate- 
rials. The  products  and  treasures  of  land  and  sea  have  been  placed  here  and 
there  by  natural  forces,  and  man's  first  call  has  been  to  search  the  earth  for 
its  stores.  The  flora  of  the  earth  remains  even  today  more  or  less  localized. 
Natural  forces  have  always  controlled  the  distribution  of  the  banana  lands, 
rice  fields,  orange  orchards,  cotton  belts,  lumber  regions,  cactus  plains,  and  so 
on.  So  alsOf  in  the  course  of  man's  globe-trotting,  he  has  found  primitive 
fauna  ever  attached  to  a  favorable  environment,  the  fur-bearing  animal  in  the 
Qolder  regions,  the  cod  on  the  Newfoundland  banks,  and  the  marsupials  in 
Australia.  He  has  learned  that  coral  could  not  be  fished  up  in  the  Arctics, 
nor  the  oyster  in  Hudson  Bay.    The  bison  once  belonged  to  the  plains,  and 
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Struggled  even  to  extinction  with  the  alkali  water,  the  cacti,  the  canons,  coyote, 
and  cowboys  of  the  American  desert. 

Here  then,  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  human  race,  in  its  struggle 
for  a  world-wide  existence,  is  the  very  first  consideration,  giving  our  new  geog- 
raphy the  scope  and  significance  of  a  science. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  our  new  geography.  It  is  not  all  a  study  of  original 
environments;  it  is  not  only  a  natural  science;  it  comprehends  more  than 
''earth  as  the  home  of  man,"  for  man  has  not  been  content  to  remain  subject  to 
his  surroundings.  While  climate  and  topography  have  operated  singly  and 
together  in  the  distribution  of  life  and  both  have  played  an  important  part,  not 
only  in  the  making  of  history,  but  in  determining  the  customs  and  achievements 
of  every  people,  yet  man  has  not  been  a  slave  to  geographical  conditions.  He 
has  gone  forth  to  modify,  to  rise  above  environment,  to  multiply,  and  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  there  is  a  human,  as  well  as  a  natural,  interest  in  all  this  new 
study. 

'Tis  true,  man  has  populated  the  earth,  the  Northland  and  the  Southland, 
from  Scandinavia  to  Siberia,  from  Abyssinia  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  but 
wherever  he  has  gone,  he  has  clad  himself  to  meet  the  conditions  of  climate;  he 
has  built  to  withstand  the  tests  of  seasons;  he  has  labored  for  wholesome  food; 
and  has  forced  the  earth  to  yield  up  more  than  her  native  stores.  The  very 
form  and  character  of  his  effort,  as  revealed  by  the  apparatus  in  organization 
of  industry,  show  not  only  the  process  of  adjustment  to  native  environment,  but  a 
determination  and  a  success  in  rising  above  all  natural  limitations.  Thus  the 
Esquimaux  labors  and  invents,  but  not  the  same  as  the  nomad  of  the  desert, 
the  planter  of  the  fiood-plain,  the  ranchman  of  the  foot-hills,  or  the  lumberman 
of  the  camps.  The  great  double  question,  then,  confronting  the  student  of 
geography  today,  is,  first,  what  physical  and  climatic  conditions  have  direcdy 
influenced  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their 
activities?  Second,  what  have  these  people  in  tiun  done  reacting  against 
their  geographic  environment  ? 

Our  new  and  modern  geography  thus  furnished  two  sets  of  causal  forces, 
one  springing  from  physical  nature  and  the  other  from  man  and  his  enterprise. 
It  is  man  and  nature,  rather  man  in  nature,  not  man  alone.  Here  is  a  geography 
which  becomes  the  foundation  for  systematic  study  of  the  natural  and  descrip- 
tive sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  man's  industrial,  economic,  and  commercial 
development  on  the  other. 

And  just  a  step  farther.  Under  the  stimulus  of  man's  inventive  genius, 
along  with  the  evolution  of  modem  science  and  inventions,  intercommunica- 
tion has  been  made  perfect,  barriers  have  been  broken  down,  regions  once 
isolated  have  been  connected,  continents  have  been  linked,  the  whole  earth 
has  become  one  vast  neighborhood,  and  every  man  a  neighbor.  Here  we  see 
the  interdependence  of  men,  the  East  upon  the  West,  the  West  upon  the  East, 
the  North  upon  the  South,  and  Europe  upon  America.  Adverse  conditions  in 
one  section  affect  all  other  sections.    Civilized  man  everywhere  is  dependent 
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upon  all  regions  of  the  earth  to  contribute  to  his  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
culture;  and  a  large  part  of  civilized  effort  has  been  directed  toward  perfecting 
modes  of  travel,  commerce,  and  intercommunication,  until  today  streams  of 
trade  have  opened  into  world-wide  currents. 

Follow  the  world's  currents  of  trade  and  you  have  an  index  to  man's  varied 
fortune  in  reducing  nature,  or  rather  in  learning  natural  laws  and  hi  conform- 
ing his  life  to  them.  Originally,  he  projected  his  routes  along  ready-made 
ways — rivers,  lakes,  mediterraneans,  and  oceans,  but  later  he  modified  topog- 
raphy, overcame  natural  impediments,  changed  the  direction  of  rivers,  built 
roads  of  steel  and  rock,  bridged  streams,  tunneled  mountains,  cabled  the  seas, 
wired  hills  and  valleys,  and  severed  continents  by  artificial  waterways.  Here 
emerges  a  new  geography,  a  commercial  geography,  whose  basic  principles 
lie  away  back  in  the  original  conditions  of  physical  nature  and  the  interplay  of 
natural  forces,  in  the  relations  of  the  different  geographic  divisions  of  the  earth, 
and  finally,  in  the  varied  industries  of  men,  in  the  policies  and  arts  of  modem 
producers,  consumers,  and  exchangers. 

This  brings  us  to  a  conception  of  our  new  geography,  triple  in  its  aspect, 
physical,  industrial  or  social,  and  commercial,  and  no  school  is  justified  in 
giving  this  subject  any  large  place  in  the  curriculum  today  unless  it  be  con- 
ceived as  a  complex  and  composite  subject  closely  related  to,  in  fact  underlying, 
almost  all  other  sciences.  Once  there  was  no  geography  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, for  example,  except  a  study  of  their  location  and  elevation  and  their 
representation  on  colored  maps.  Today  the  student  studies  its  Yellowstone, 
its  Salt  Lake,  its  palisades,  parks,  and  canons,  but  he  soon  nms  agroimd  in  the 
legitimate  fields  of  geography,  and  finds  himself  encroaching  upon  the  territory 
of  geology  or  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  mineralogy.  Even  in  an 
elementary  discussion  of  the  influences  of  these  mountains  upon  the  climate 
of  the  continent,  many  facts  must  go  unexplained  without  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy.  That  geography  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  incomplete 
which  does  not  include  a  typical  and  detailed  study  of  its  industries,  of  its 
mining,  smelting,  lumbering,  herding,  and  its  method  of  agriculture  and  irriga- 
tion. A  study  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  mountains  may  take  the  direction 
of  sociology,  economics,  ethnology,  or  government.  The  geography  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  thus  approached,  and  only  thus,  may  give  a  true  insight  into, 
and  an  ability  to  interpret,  that  part  of  the  world. 

So  it  is  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  study  of  Egypt  or  Brazil  or  Alaska 
or  Japan;  so  with  every  other  region  or  nationality.  There  is  no  other  geog- 
raphy worth  while.  It  has  become  a  mighty  subject,  intensdy  practical  in 
our  day,  for  the  society  in  which  the  child  is  to  move  is  so  complex  and  varied 
in  organization  as  to  make  a  full  treatment  of  this  comprehensive  subject- 
matter  seem  almost  imperative. 

And  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  come.  If  this  is  the  scope  and 
significance  of  only  one  of  our  subjects  now  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
what  emphasis  should  be  given  it  ?    The  old  geography  was  burdened  by  its 
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own  shortcomings  and  so  narrow  was  the  conception  of  its  teachers  that  it 
began  and  ended  in  drill  on  isolated  facts,  but  the  new  geography  has  become 
after  a  process  of  so-called  enrichment,  so  comprehensive,  so  far  reaching  in  its 
scope,  that  its  outlines  almost  bewilder,  if  not  overwhelm,  the  untrained  teacher. 

And  this  single  consideration  remains:  Where  in  the  process  of  education 
or  training  is  this  new  geography  available?  Can  the  elementary  school 
profit  by  it  ?  My  conviction  is,  first,  that  colleges  and  normal  schools  must 
give  teachers  in  America  even  today  more  training  in  this  larger  aspect  of 
geography.  A  more  thoro  preparation  of  teachers  and  a  more  valuable  equip- 
ment should  be  the  first  result  of  the  present  awakening  to  the  facts  and  merits 
of  our  "new  science." 

There  are  still  too  many  teachers,  even  normal  trained,  after  a  decade  of 
enrichment  of  elementary  subjects,  that  are  bookish,  formal,  cold,  and  unsym- 
pathetic. The  teacher  of  geography  today  should  be  armed  with  principles 
of  wider  bearing  and  interest  in  her  endeavor  to  pilot  children  thru  what 
has  long  been  regarded  by  many  as  an  arid  and  unteachable  maze  of  unrelated 
facts.  If  our  present  geographical  instruction  can  be  freed  from  tradition  and 
conservatism,  if  it  can  be  brought  abreast  of  contemporary  scholarship,  it  will 
furnish  a  foundation  for  all  other  sciences  and  will  become  a  unique  and  indis- 
pensable element  in  elementary  education. 

But  what  of  the  child  ?  Can  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  grades  profit  by  such 
an  extended  course  ?  We  would  welcome  in  the  grades  any  geography  which 
would  reduce  brute  memorizing  by  focusing  facts,  so  far  as  possible  and  prac- 
ticable, about  nuclei  of  more  general  principles.  Our  new  science  has  broken 
away  from  the  dry  bones  of  former,  lifeless  matter  and  has  brought  before  the 
teacher  broad  fields  of  materials — ^materials  not  found  on  maps,  in  textbooks, 
not  even  inside  the  schoolroom.  The  true  course  of  study  in  geography  today 
is  in  the  great  outside  world  of  fact  and  interest  concerning  man  and  nature, 
and  the  best  teacher  must  select  and  organize  her  materials  from  the  complexity 
and  phenomena  of  life  about  her,  from  the  sky  over  her  head,  from  the  air  she 
breathes,  the  ground  on  which  she  walks,  the  people  with  whom  she  talks,  and 
the  books  she  reads.  That  teacher  is  most  successful,  who,  systematically  and 
sympathetically,  reaches  into  the  outside  world  of  life,  gathers  up  its  related 
interests,  and  focuses  them  upon  the  growing  child. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  we  should  be  carefid.  The  course  of 
study  in  geography  or  in  any  other  thing  is  not  the  final  desideratum.  The 
time  has  come  when  for  the  good  of  our  schools,  we  should  go  more  slowly  if 
not  call  a  halt  on  enrichment;  when  we  should  realize  as  school  people  that 
geographic  content  has  been  sufficiently  outlined;  that  a  comprehensive  geog- 
raphy as  a  science  is  being  forced  upon  us  by  the  very  organizations  of  modem 
society.  We  must  take  heed  now,  lest  our  attention  to  the  content  of  study 
abstracted  from  the  experiences  and  ability  of  the  child  may  return  us  to  the 
time  when  the  branches  taught  seemed  to  be  the  center  and  the  end  of 
education. 
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We  hear  the  constant  cry  against  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  have 
found  their  way  into  our  schools.  The  elementary  program  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  kind  of  grand  medley,  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  a  kind  of  stew,  a  hodge- 
podge of  many  ingredients,  and  yet,  here  is  not  where  the  schools  break  down. 
Lat  us  be  careful.  The  problem  before  the  schools  is  not  that  of  eliminating 
certain  subjects  bodily,  but  that  of  fixing  upon  essentials  in  our  enlarged  courses. 
It  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  enrichment,  but  now,  one  of  arriving  at  funda- 
mentals in  the  subjects  taught. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  too  many  children  are  leaving  our  grade  and  high 
schools  every  year  dazed  and  bewildered  by  a  superficial  treatment  of  elaborate 
courses.  Teachers  have  absolutely  no  time  to  stop  for  the  sake  of  mastery  and 
thoroness.  In  geography  children  are  rushed  thru  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades,  twice  around  the  continents,  in  abstract  discussions  of  cause 
and  effect,  thru  a  tangle  of  so-called  rational  study,  while  they  should  be 
doing  observational  work  in  home  geography  and  nature-study.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  a  tendency  now,  after  all  our  enrichment,  to  crowd  back  upon  childish 
minds  pure  mathematics,  institutional  history  and  scientific  geography  beyond 
the  experience  and  comprehension  of  grade  children.  We  seem  to  be  so  con- 
cerned about  the  reasoning  powers  of  children.  In  a  nervous,  restless,  deter- 
mined way  we  have  enlarged  and  enriched  our  courses  and  outlined  them  for 
the  teachers  even  to  confusion  and  bewilderment.  It  is  weak  argument  for 
us  to  say  that  it  is  all  done  for  discipline's  sake,  and  at  the  same  time,  graduate 
our  children  with  blind  staggers,  with  no  power  of  concentration  and  no  degree 
of  thoroness. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  grades  but  in  the  high  school.  I  am  sure  there  are  too 
many  science  courses  between  the  lids  of  the  books  and  not  enough  applied 
science.  Too  many  laboratories  instead  of  offering  an  interesting  workshop 
for  boys  in  elementary  experimentation,  acquainting  them  with  natural  phenom- 
ena, are  given  up  to  abstract  discussions  of  the  law  of  Avogadro,  ionic  equilib- 
rium, solution,  tension,  and  so  on.  A  high-school  girl  has  no  buisness  working 
in  historic  geology  and  running  about  nights  making  a  pretense  at  astronomical 
observations  before  she  has  an  every-day  practical  acquaintance  with  physical, 
industrial,  and  commercial  geography.  Oiu:  free  elective  systems  must  not 
lose  sight  of  prerequisites.  Things  on  earth  and  near  home  should  come 
first  A  certain  amount  of  arithmetic  should  come  before  algebra,  spelling 
before,  or  at  least  along  with,  dramas  and  elocution,  a  legible  handwriting  before 
design  in  color,  typewriting  before  stenography,  home  geography  before  geology 
and  astronomy,  English  grammar  before  Spanish  and  Greek,  physiology  and 
domestic  science  before  zoology. 

It  has  lately  been  charged  by  that  staunch  German  Professor  of  Harvard, 
that  superficiality  and  inaccuracy  are  the  curse  of  our  American  schools;  that 
our  children  do  not  acquire  habits  of  strict  mental  discipline  from  the  first; 
that  intellectual  disorderliness  prevails;  that  our  students  reach  much  and 
absorb  immense  quantities  but  do  not  master  anything  completely;  learning 
is  loose,  inefiicient,  and  time-wasting. 
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I  propose  to  defend  the  American  schools;  I  believe  the  spirit  that  prompts 
the  American  teacher  and  permeates  the  American  schools  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  German 
professor  has  put  his  finger  on  the  weakest  spot  in  our  educational  system. 

And  now  what  is  the  remedy?  It  is  suggested  by  the  subject  in  hand. 
It  comes  with  the  answer,  shall  we  give  greater  emphasis  to  commercial  and 
industrial  geography?  Shall  we  give  greater  emphasis  to  our  enriched  and 
enlarged  courses  ?  I  have  followed  the  genesis  of  geography  as  a  science.  I 
have  indicated  the  scope,  significance,  and  importance  of  this  subject  in  ele- 
mentary education.  I  have  pointed  out  the  pedagogical  possibilities  of  our 
new  geography,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  already  relieved  our  schools  of  a  dOuted 
mush  of  unpractical  pedantry,  and  yet  I  cannot  urge  greater  emphasis  of  this 
subject  without  some  consideration  for  the  child.  The  great  problem  now 
before  the  teacher  who  would  give  greater  emphasis  to  commercial  and  indus- 
trial geography  or  to  any  other  subject  is  a  problem  of  selection,  elimination, 
adaptation,  and  presentation. 

The  solution  comes  with  a  course  of  study  so  organized  as  to  afford  practical 
basic  training  to  every  child,  a  broad  basis  of  general  cidture  and  efficiency  for 
every  boy,  however  humble  the  home  and  however  circumscribed  the  course 
of  his  destiny.  There  are  certain  phases  of  all  school  subjects  that  are  essen- 
tially fundamental.  We  must  agree  upon  these.  Here  is  our  business — appre- 
ciation of  things  essential  and  adaptable  before  emphasis.  It  may  mean,  in 
arithmetic,  the  elimination  of  complex  fractions,  bank  discount,  partial  pay- 
ments, compound  proportion,  foreign  exchange,  mensuration  of  trapezoids, 
trap>eziums,  cones,  spheres,  and  pyramids,  until  all  children  alike  have  learned 
the  multiplication  table  and  have  become  accurate  in  iundamental  operations. 
It  may  mean,  in  grammar,  the  abolition  of  guess-work  in  parsing  and  fine  dis- 
criminations in  sentence  analysis  until  all  grade  children,  even  in  the  flat  dis- 
tricts of  our  cities,  are  given  a  sure  grounding  in  practical  language-training. 
In  writing,  it  may  mean  less  wrangling  over  the  uniform  slant  of  letters,  and 
more  consideration  for  the  development  of  an  individual,  intelligible  hand  on 
the  part  of  each  child.  In  drawing,  it  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  culti- 
vation of  such  an  artistic  sense  as  will  help  boys  and  girls  to  wash  their  hands, 
comb  their  hair,  clean  the  nails,  and.  put  their  desks  in  order.  In  music,  it 
may  mean  merely  the  cultivation  of  the  primary  music  sense  and  an  appreciation 
of  clean,  wholesome  sentiment  in  song. 

In  geography,  it  should  mean  a  reaction  against  "sailor  geography," 
against  exclusive  map-study  and  old-time  drill  on  spots  and  lines,  less  atten- 
tion to  ten  thousand  and  one  insignificant  brooks,  ponds,  hills,  villages,  and 
harbors  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  movement  breaking  away  from  grind  on  loca- 
tions and  isolated  facts,  a  first  step  toward  vitalizing  method  and  himianizing 
subject-matter,  putting  our  children  in  a  position  no  longer  to  be  staggered 
utterly  by  the  great  mass  of  facts  connected  with  the  distribution  of  plants, 
animals,  and  men,  but  to  comprehend  their  attendance  upon  wide-reaching 
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principles.    Then,  we  may  give  greater  emphasis  to  commercial  and  industrial 
geography  in  the  elementary  school. 
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DENA, CALIFORNIA 

The  education  of  the  schools  has  been  defined  as  a  preparation  for  life. 
And  the  definition  appeals  to  one  as  both  broad  and  noble.  It  seems  to  enlarge 
the  school  to  the  fuU  scope  of  human  experience,  and  to  elevate  it  to  the  level 
of  man's  highest  ideals.  This  conception  is  embalmed  in  the  word  commence- 
ment, meaning  the  day  which  marks  the  end  of  the  preparation  and  the  begin- 
ning of  real  life.  But  this  is  not  the  truest  conception  of  education.  School 
is  not  a  preparation  for  life;  school  is  life.  It  is  no  gymnasium  where  with 
artificial  exercises  we  train  and  harden  the  muscles  so  that  they  may  after  a 
while  be  equal  to  some  serious  task  awaiting  us.  School,  like  life,  is  real,  it  is 
earnest,  and  commencement  is  not  its  goal.  If  the  future  should  happen  to 
hold  for  a  given  child  no  more  of  life,  if  he  should  die  before  he  grew  to  man- 
hood, still  a  school  of  the  right  kind  would  be  the  best  place  for  him  during  his 
childhood.  The  considerations  which  should  govern  in  the  school  are  not 
the  far-off  account  of  years,  not  an  imaginary  view  of  an  unknown  distant 
future,  but  the  status  and  needs  of  the  child  here  and  now.  Our  study  of  the 
child's  needs  must  be  not  superficial,  but  profound  and  comprehensive,  and 
must  take  into  account  the  fundamentals  of  character  and  life;  but  with  this 
understood  we  shall  do  our  duty  if  we  ask  ourselves  not  what  sort  of  a  man 
will  this  child  make,  but  what  sort  of  a  child  is  he  now. 

Now  these  considerations  profoundly  modify  our  view  of  what  the  child 
should  do  in  school.  If  they  are  soimd — and  I  cannot  doubt  it — his  school 
work  should  not  consist  of  exercises  and  drills  conceived  of  as  fitting  him 
for  something  different  that  he  is  to  do  later,  but  should  have  value  and  richness 
of  content  in  itself.  School  should  mean  to  the  child  what  life  means  to  us, 
with  all  its  seriousness  and  comprehensiveness  and  solidity.  His  lessons 
should  appeal  to  him  as  real  and  worth  while.  There  should  be  a  vital  contact 
between  them  and  his  out-of-school  interests.  All  that  he  does,  whether  in 
school  or  out,  should  be  of  a  piece. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  all  school  work  should  necessarily  be  what  is 

foolishly  called  "practical"  and  concerned  only  with  material  things.    He 

makes  a  sad  mistake  who  imagines  that  a  boy's  mind  is  occupied  wholly  with 

the  visible  and  the  tangible.    On  the  contrary,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 

You  can  count  just  as  confidently  on  the  glorious  fancies  and  generous  ideals 

of  your  boy  as  on  his  fondness  for  candy  or  baseball.    His  daydreams  are 

certainly  not  less  real  and  precious  to  him  than  his  dinner.    And  the  point  I 

am  urging  is  that  what  we  give  him  in  school  must  tie  up  to  something  he  has 
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here  and  now,  whether  daydreams  or  dinner,  not  to  something  he  is  likely  to 
have  when  a  man. 

A  fellow-teacher  once  complained  to  me  of  the  unfair  tests  on  which  teachers 
are  sometimes  condemned.  Other  employees,  she  ssdd,  are  expected  to 
satisfy  their  employers,  mature,  presumably  reasonable,  beings.  Teachers 
are  condemned  as  failures  if  their  pupils  are  dissatisfied — ^inunature,  heedless, 
flighty,  incapable  hi  forming  aji  opinion  worthy  of  respect.  And  yet  there  is 
an  element  of  justice  in  this  test,  for  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  meet 
the  present  needs  of  the  pupil,  and  even  a  chUd  must  have  some  instinctive 
sense  of  failure  or  success  in  the  satisfying  of  his  own  needs.  And  similarly 
a  curriculum  which  does  not  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  child,  which  does 
not  in  some  sense  justify  itself  to  him,  is  to  be  condemned. 

Our  point  of  view  then  in  selecting  and  arranging  studies  for  the  curriculum 
and  also  in  determining  the  methods  to  govern  our  teaching  m\ist  be  the  child. 
We  must  take  the  child  just  where  we  And  him.  We  must  approach  each 
subject  from  his  point  of  view. 

History  in  the  life  of  the  child — ^for  this  is  my  topic — is  then  the  whole 
pedagogical  problem.  There  must  be  no  history  in  the  school  except  that 
which  can  somehow  be  vitally  connected  with  the  child's  life.  Nay,  this  is 
true  of  us  all.  Says  Hinsdale:  '*Life  alone  enables  us  to  form  the  conception 
of  history."  And  Newman  in  the  Grammar  of  Assent  dwells  at  length  upon 
experience  as  the  interpreter  of  history.    He  says: 

I  may  indeed  bring  home  to  my  mind  so  complex  a  fact  as  a  historical  character  bycompo- 
sition  out  of  my  experiences  about  character  generally — ^Tiberius,  James  I,  Louis  XI,  or 
Napoleon;  but  who  is  able  to  infuse  into  me,  or  how  shall  I  imbibe,  a  sense  of  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  the  style  of  Cicero  or  Vergil,  if  I  have  not  read  their  writings  ?  or  how  shall  I  gain 
a  shadow  of  a  perception  of  the  wit  or  the  grace  ascribed  to  the  conversation  of  the  French 
salons,  being  m3rself  an  untraveled  John  Bull  ? 

Now, the  mature  man  has  a  long  and  varied  experience  and  the  abundant 
material  garnered  from  that  experience  out  of  which  to  construct  his  view  of 
history.  But  the  child's  experience  is  short  and  narrow  and  has  been  con- 
cerned with  trifles.  What  practical  acquaintance  has  the  child  with  industrial 
and  commercial  conditions,  national  ideals  and  institutions,  the  operation  of 
law  on  a  large  scale  ?  And  yet  these  meagre  experiences  of  the  child  are  the 
material  with  which  we  must  work.  Perhaps  you  think  the  history  teacher  is 
required  to  make  bricks  without  straw  if  she  must  build  up  a  true  concep- 
tion of  history  out  of  such  childish  ideas.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  teacher's 
path  is  indeed  no  royal  road.  She  must  work  with  the  actual  material  she  finds 
in  the  boy's  mind,  or  not  at  all.    Let  me  quote  again  from  Newman: 

The  rustic  in  Vergil  says: 

"Urbem  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Meliboee,  putavi, 
Stultus  ego,  huic  nostrae  similem." 

And  so  the  child's  idea  of  a  king,  as  derived  from  his  picture  book,  will  be  that  of  a  fierce 
or  stem  or  venerable  man,  seated  above  a  flight  of  steps,  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
scepter  in  his  hand.    In  these  two  instances  indeed  the  experience  does  but  mislead, 
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when  applied  to  the  unknown;  but  it  often  happens  on  the  contrary  that  it  is  a  serviceable 
help,  especially  when  a  man  has  large  experiences  and  has  learned  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  apply  them  duly,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  hero  "who  knew  many  cities  of  men 
and  many  minds." 

Now  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  history  work  in  the  grades  below  the  high 
school,  certainly  below  the  eighth  grade,  must  be  confined  practically  to  the 
acquisition  of  facts.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  By  facts  I  do  not  mean 
dates  and  names  alone,  nor  do  I  advocate  that  the  time  set  apart  for  history 
should  be  devoted  to  conmiitting  to  memory  a  chronological  outline.  I  mean 
that  not  much  can  or  should  be  attempted  in  the  philosophy  of  history,  in  a 
careful  analysis  of  causes.  Nor  should  the  teacher  be  overconcerned  about 
her  pupils  acquiring  the  proper  historical  "method."  She  will  have  done 
enough  if  she  teaches  successfully — ah,  yes,  successfully — the  facts  assigned 
to  that  grade.  For  as  has  been  intimated  above,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  teach 
historical  facts. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  thought  best  to  make  the  history  of  our  own  land  the 
first  and  principal,  if  not  the  only,  subject  of  historical  study  in  the  elementary 
school.  Patriotically  and  practically  this  is  perhaps  best.  But  it  is  of  doubt- 
ful soundness  from  the  standpoint  of  pedagogical  theory.  For  theoretically 
the  child  should  first  master  the  simpler  phases  of  a  subject  and  afterward 
the  more  complex.  He  should  begin  his  history  study  with  the  comparatively 
simple,  naive  civilizations  of  ancient  times,  when  governments  were  single- 
minded  in  their  interests  and  straight-forward  in  pursuing  them,  when  the 
organization  of  society  was  simple  and  rigid  and  easily  comprehended,  when 
the  motives  governing  action  were  the  primitive  ones  we  all  instinctively  under- 
stand, when  the  occupations  of  daily  life  were  few  and  of  well-recognized 
types.  Instead  of  this  the  American  child  must  wrestle  with  a  governmental 
organization,  perhaps  the  most  complicated  and  elaborate  on  earth,  except  that 
of  the  German  Empure  and  possibly  Great  Britain.  He  must  try  to  under- 
stand a  society  whose  elements  are  most  diverse  and  in  constant  flux,  and  whose 
interests  and  ideals  are  multitudinous.  He  must  study  a  civilization  which 
is  daily  increasing  in  complexity,  and  an  industrial  system  which  seems  to 
embrace  every  occupation  possible  to  man,  whose  organization  is  so  delicate 
and  whose  inter-ramifications  so  far  reaching  that  the  smallest  disturbance 
may  produce  the  most  astounding  changes.  The  motives  which  govern  this 
modem  society  are  not  the  naive  ones  of  primitive  ages  but  are  sophisticated, 
self-conscious,  composite.    We  of  this  latter  day 

Look  before  and  after 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught. 

The  ancients  in  their  simple  joys  and  sorrows  and  labors  were  children  compared 
to  us — and  children  find  them  easier  to  understand  than  modem  peoples.  This 
comparative  unfitness  of  modem  history  for  children's  minds  is  partially 
obviated  by  selecting  oiu:  material  for  the  younger  classes  from  the  times  of 
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discovery  and  settlement.  Then  conditions  were  indeed  primitive  and  life 
comparatively  simple.  The  interests  were  few  and  elemental,  except,  be  it 
noted,  that  tangle  of  ambitions  and  rivalries  in  Europe  which  after  all  gave  the 
initiative  to  settlements  and  wars  in  America  and  bf  which  we  are  always  con- 
scious in  reading  the  early  history  of  our  country.  But  this  European  back- 
ground against  which  early  American  conditions  are  projected  must  be  mostly 
ignored  by  the  teacher  of  the  younger  children.  For  thus  only  is  it  possible  to 
treat  our  history  so  as  to  appeal  to  them  powerfully.  Says  Mrs.  Barnes:  " The 
story  of  LaSalle's  wanderings  is  more  noble  and  more  pathetic  than  that  of 
Ulysses.  Our  continent  needs  a  Homer  to  restore  its  heroes."  So  we  shall 
find  in  tales  about  the  Indians  and  in  the  hardships  and  heroisms  of  colonial 
times  and  frontier  life  abundant  material  suited  to  the  child's  mind. 

Now  I  hope  no  one  will  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should 
give  children  nothing  except  what  they  may  fully  comprehend.  I  am  only 
insisting  that  every  lesson  should  have  its  starting-point  in  the  familiar,  and 
that  what  is  new  in  it  should  be  referable  to  something  in  the  child's  own 
experiences.  But  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  is  the  mysterious  that  fascinates. 
The  motive  to  study  is  the  desire  to  master  the  hitherto  unknowTi.  Let  the 
child  then  reach  out  after  things  somewhat  beyond  him.  Let  him  occasionally 
lose  his  head  in  the  clouds,  if  only  he  keeps  his  feet  on  the  earth.  For  it  is 
true  of  the  child  as  of  the  man  that  his  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 

I  hardly  need  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this  body  of  teachers  the  desir- 
ability of  occasional  excursions  to  such  historic  places  as  may  be  within  reach. 
Fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  privilege  of  recounting  to  her  class  some 
great  event  on  the  very  scene  where  it  occurred.  Next  in'  value  to  the  actual 
trip  are  stereopticon  views,  or,  failing  that,  photographs.  Let  me  repeat  that 
the  object  sought  by  all  these  and  similar  means  is  not  only  correctness  of  infor- 
mation but  vividness  of  conception  and  keenness  of  interest.  Let  us  use  all 
available  means  to  make  the  historical  material  real  and  live,  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  child's  own  experience,  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  life.  We  have  not  accom- 
plished our  purpose  unless  the  boy  can  think  of  himself  as  taking  part  in  the 
scenes  described.  So  much  must  the  pupils  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  history 
that,  as  Mrs.  Barnes  has  said,  in  studying  Egyptian  history  they  must  feel  as 
if  they  might  have  been  ancient  Egyptians  themselves.  Tell  a  yoimg  child  a 
fascinating  story  of  adventure,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  ask  him,  "Now  what 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  there  ?"  This  question  will  rarely  take 
him  by  surprise.  He  will  have  an  answer  ready,  satisfactory  to  himself  if  not 
to  you,  for  he  has  been  there  in  imagination  all  the  while  you  have  been  telling 
the  story.  If  he  is  really  interested  in  the  story  he  views  it  not  as  an  onlooker, 
but  as  one  taking  an  active  part  in  it.  Unless  we  approximate  this  vividness 
of  impression  in  our  history  work  we  do  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
child.  Thus  the  wise  teacher  will  seize  upon  all  chance  local  aids  to  this  end. 
Election  day,  when  it  comes  around,  can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways.  Suffi- 
cient sample  ballots  can  always  be  obtained  to  make  possible  the  holding  of 
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an  election  within  the  school,  at  which  all  the  forms  should  be  closely  observed. 
A  talk  to  the  class  by  a  city  or  state  official  may  be  helpful,  but  choose  your 
man  with  care.  Read  current  news  of  course  and  the  daily  paper.  If  the 
child  understands  that  what  he  today  reads  in  the  papers  and  hears  discussed 
at  the  dinner  table  will  in  the  future  be  studied  in  the  history  books  by  boys 
in  school  who  come  after  him,  it  may  give  him  a  new  conception  of  how  history 
is  mafde. 

An  effective  exercise  for  making  real  the  functions  of  government  is  to  ask 
the  children  to  name  over  the  points  in  which  they  individually  come  in  contact 
or  have  dealings  with  the  national,  state,  county,  and  city  governments. 
They  will  probably  be  much  astonished  to  find  how  much  larger  a  part  the 
local  government  plays  in  their  lives  than  the  national.  Little  danger  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  latter  will  lead  to  its  depreciation  in  their  minds.  Sentimen- 
tally the  national  government  so  far  overshadows  the  city  that  the  prestige  of 
the  latter  needs  such  emphasis  as  we  can  give  it. 

An  interesting  method  for  introducing  children  to  the  study  of  history  is 
that  proposed  by  Mary  R.  Alling-Aber  in  the  volume  entitled.  An  Experiment 
in  Education,  The  class  are  supposed  to  have  begun  their  study  of  geography 
and  to  have  drawn  a  map  of  their  own  town.  Let  the  teacher  show  them  a 
map  of  the  same  region  before  its  first  settlement.  The  difiference  between 
the  two  maps  will  immediately  kindle  great  interest  and  each  child  will  wish 
to  learn  about  the  series  of  events  which  brought  about  these  changes.  These 
events  may  then  be  taken  up  in  chronological  order,  the  changes  wrought  by 
each  recorded  in  turn  upon  the  map,  and  so  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
town  traced.  It  is  indeed  to  be  objected  to  this  plan  that  it  emphasizes  the 
outward,  material  aspects  of  historical  development  andi  takes  little  note  of 
the  inner  current  of  emotions,  aspirations,  thoughts,  beliefs  which  constitute 
the  essential  life  of  the  community.  But  for  the  child,  history  must  necessarily 
be  largely  objective  and  materialistic. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  offer  which  may  be  helpful  especially  to  California 
teachers,  possibly  to  those  in  some  other  of  the  newer  sections  of  our  country. 
In  every  California  town  there  are  many  families  only  recently  come  from 
other  states.  Therefore  in  every  history  class  there  are  children  familiar  with 
distant  places,  some  of  them  important  in  history.  Now  when  reference  to 
one  of  these  places  comes  up  in  the  course  of  the  history  work  one  of  these 
pupils  may  be  able  to  add  vividness  and  reality  to  the  lesson  by  telling  his 
classmates  what  he  knows  by  personal  experience  about  the  place  in  question. 
The  New  England  child,  he  who  has  seen  the  Hudson,  the  boy  from  the  simny 
South,  one  who  has  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi — these  can  all  instruct 
their  less-traveled  fellows.  I  hardly  need  to  add  that  the  teacher  must  have 
convinced  herself  beforehand,  by  questioning  the  pupil  or  otherwise,  that  he 
can  really  tell  something  interesting  and  worth  while. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  tried  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  child.  I  have 
urged  upon  you  the  most  difficult  of  tasks,  that  of  putting  yourself  in  his  place. 
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I  have  attempted  to  show  that  if  oiir  children  are  to  learn  history  it  can  only 
be  thru  those  aspects  of  history  which  they  can  in  some  measure  interpret 
by  means  of  experiences  they  themselves  have  had.  In  order  that  their  study 
may  truly  lead  them  out  into  hitherto  unexplored  fields  whose  very  mystery 
is  an  invitation,  it  must  necessarily  get  its  hold  on  them  thru  that  which  is 
familiar.  That  they  may  travel  securely  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  let 
us  first  make  sure  that  what  they  begin  with  is  indeed  known. 


DISCUSSION 

Miss  Agnes  Eliott,  teacher  of  history  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. — "The  boy's  lessons  should  appeal  to  him  as. worth  while,  there  should  be  a  vital 
contact  between  them  and  his  out-of-school  interests.  There  must  be  no  history  in  the 
school  except  that  which  can  somehow  be  vitally  connected  with  the  child's  life."  The 
excellent  paper  we  have  just  heard  places  the  ideal  high,  yet  not  too  high  to  appeal  to  our 
sound  common  sense  and  best  pedagogical  theory.  We  know,  however,  that  by  actual 
practice  in  large  numbers  of  schools  of  our  land  the  pupil  still  gains  his  knowledge  of  history 
from  the  pages  of  his  textbook  and  we  know  most  surely  that  with  such  methods,  history 
can  never  become  a  part  of  the  child's  life  but  only  a  grind  to  be  turned  o€F  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  we  are  interested  this  morning  in  searching  out  ways  and  means  by  which 
we  may  reach  the  ideals  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

**Not  intellect  but  feeling  is  power,"  we  hear  over  and  over  in  the  Child-Study  De- 
partment. As  we  turn  to  our  American  history,  complicated  as  it  is  from  the  political  stand- 
point, we  find  that  it  lends  its  aid  at  each  step  if  we  would  follow  the  advice  given  and 
enlist  the  emotions  in  our  work  of  education.  And  this  may  be  done  without  diverging 
one  iota  from  the  straight  line  of  fact  and  truth.  Our  continent  does  need  a  Homer  to  re- 
store its  heroes,  but  when  he  comes  let  his  subject  be,  not  only  La  Salle  and  his  picturesque 
wanderings,  but  those  brave  pioneers  who  fought  first-hand  with  nature,  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers in  pushing  the  frontier  line  westward,  our  American  inventors  in  their  struggle  with 
poverty  and  discouragement  as  they  prepared  the  way  for  our  industrial  greatness.  But 
these  are  not  all:  thruout  our  history  may  be  gathered  the  material,  which,  given  in  story 
form  and  not  from  covers  of  a  textbook,  will  furnish  enough  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and 
pride  and,  when  needed,  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  for  of  all  things  most  interesting 
to  young  people  are  the  records  of  human  life  and  achievement.  Story  and  poem  of  our 
master-minds — ^these,  too,  have  their  place  in  the  history  lesson  as  truly  as  in  the  literature 
hour.     Dramatization,  of  which  we  are  only  learning  the  value,  may  be  our  strong  assistant. 

One  suggestion  given  by  Professor  Edwards  I  wish  might  go  forth  from  this  educational 
body  with  the  force  of  a  command  as  as  it  was  voiced  eight  years  ago  by  the  Committee  of 
Seven;  i.  e.,  that  the  American  boy  is  heir  to  all  the  ages  and  has  a  right  to  his  inherit- 
ance. Have  you  ever  watched  a  group  of  bo3rs  searching  for  material  to  use  in  their  revival 
of  the  Olympic  games  on  their  own  playground  converted  into  a  Greek  stadium?  If 
not,  you  can  hardly  realize  the  amount  of  information  thus  absorbed  about  the  Discus- 
thrower,  the  Wrestlers,  and  other  statues,  about  buildings,  the  great  men  of  Greece,  and 
the  ideals  of  her  people  in  those  days  of  Olympic  greatness.  In  like  manner  from  the 
stories  of  Rome  comes  a  knowledge  of  her  bridges  and  aqueducts,  her  conquests,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time  that  furnishes  a  basis  for  later  understanding  of  Rome's 
gift  to  the  civilization  of  western  Europe.  Especially  has  oiu*  American  boy  whose 
"schooling"  ends  with  the  grammar  grades  a  right  to  the  culture  that  all  unconsciously 
comes  from  the  delightful  history-reading  of  these  peoples  of  other  lands  and  other  times. 

In  the  paper  under  discussion  a  point  made,  i.  e.,  that  our  choice  of  school  work  should 
be  guided,  not  by  the  far-off  account  of  years,  but  by  the  status  of  the  child  here  and  now. 
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is  well  taken,  yet  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  one  particular  our  education  must  pre- 
pare  very  definitely  for  this  "far-oflf  account  of  years,"  and  to  do  so  our  subjects  and 
methods  must  be  thoughtfully  chosen.  We  are  in  great  need  of  a  type  of  citizenship  not 
found  in  any  large  degree  among  us  today.  To  meet  that  need  our  American  boys  must 
^p  forth  from  our  schools  with  a  definite  equipment — an  acquaintance  with  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  that  are  thronging  upon  us  for  solution,  and  an  awakened  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  these  cities  of  ours,  these  cities  that  have  grown  up  "without  the  political 
pale"  uncared  for  and  unprotected,  while  our  voters  have  been  absorbed  with  national 
issues. 

And  this  is  most  pertinent  to  our  subject  of  "  History  in  the  Life  of  the  Child."  To 
us  teachers,  time  and  precedent  has  hallowed  colonial  land  grants,  charters,  and  govern- 
ments and  even  the  slavery  controversy,  giving,  perhaps,  undue  importance  to  the  things 
that  are  past,  while  our  boys  are  living  in  an  age  of  newspaper,  magazine,  and  home  dis- 
cussion of  modern  issues.  Their  ideal  is  too  often  taken  from  the  ** Captain  of  Industry" 
who  gains  quick  success  by  shrewd  and  perhaps  dishonest  business  methods. 

Here  is  our  opportimity  to  make  our  history,  not  only  a  part  of  the  boy's  life,  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  "far-oflf  account  of  years."  The  period  from  the  Civil  War  up  to  date — 
and  particularly  the  up-to-date  part — must  receive  most  thoughtful  attention  at  our  hands. 
Thru  its  pages  may  the  boy  understand  the  scientific  and  economic  development  that  has 
brought  about  our  great  industrial  questions  of  the  day.  And  in  this  work  no  American 
teacher  can  afford  to  neglect  the  daily  papers  or  allow  herself  a  womanish  disregard  of 
political  issues.  The  t)rpe  of  hero  whose  stories  we  must  tell  should  not  be  taken  entirely 
from  the  pages  of  Old  World  chivalry,  but  should  more  often  be  the  man  who  stands  for 
right  and  honesty  in  business  and  public  life — ^the  young  district  attorney,  Folk  of  Mis- 
souri, and  his  battle  against  official  dishonesty.  To  such  study  should  be  given  the  strength 
of  our  best  teaching,  backed  by  a  high  admiration  for  this  type  of  truth  and  nobility  that 
has  arisen  to  meet  our  modern  needs. 

We  shoifld  recognize  as  a  great  trust  this  work  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  this 
preparation  of  our  boys  to  become  enlightened  citizens  filled  with  a  desire  for  social  service, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  appreciation  of  duty  along  political  lines  from  caucus 
and  primaries  to  polls  on  election  day — such  a  recognition  of  duty  our  boys  must  have 
and  with  it  an  honesty  of  purpose  that  makes  the  square  deal  in  business  and  public  life 
a  sacred  thing.  With  such  teaching  the  next  generation  may  be  saved  the  constant  political 
house-cleaning  now  necessary  in  nation,  state,  and  city;  for  ideals  will  have  been  planted 
by  our  history-teaching  in  our  daily  schoolroom  work  that  shall  answer 

THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  HOUR 

"What  do  we  need  to  keep  the  nation  whole, 
To  guard  the  pillars  of  the  State  ?    We  need 
The  fine  audacities  of  honest  deed; 

The  homely  old  integrities  of  soul. 

We  need  the  Cromwell  fire  to  make  us  feel 
The  common  burden  and  the  public  trust. 
To  be  a  thing  as  sacred  and  august 

As  the  white  vigil  where  the  angels  kneel. 
We  need  the  faith  to  go  a  path  untrod. 
The  power  to  be  alone  ana  vote  with  God." 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Morning,  July  9,  1907 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  departments  of  Higher  Education  and 
Normal  Schools  for  the  consideration  of  "The  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers." 
The  minutes  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  under  the  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Morning,  July  10 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES 

Round  Table  A.    Topic:  "The  Preparation  of  the  High-School  Teacher." 

Principal  J.  Stanley  Brown,  of  the  Joliet,  111.,  High  School,  led  the  conference  and 
Principal  S.  A.  Underwood,  of  Kansas  City,  was  made  secretary. 

The  general  subject  was  discussed  by  Principal  H.  M.  Barrett,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
President  John  R.  Kirk,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  and  others. 

There  was  general  discussion  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committeeo  f  Seven- 
teen on  the  Professional  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers,  but  no  report  of  these 
discussions  was  made  for  publication. 

Round  Table  B.    Topic:   Mathematics. 

The  mathematics  round  table  was  called  to  order  by  the  leader,  Charles  Ammerman* 
head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  F.  West,  head  of  department  of  mathematics.  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.i 
was  appointed  secretary. 

The  chairman,  Charles  Ammerman,  presented  a  paper  on  "Adaptation  in 
Mathematics." 

E.  H.  Barker,  head  of  department  of  mathematics,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  read  a  paper  on  "Graphic  Algebra." 

Fletcher  Durell,  teacher  of  mathematics,  John  C.  Green  School,  Lawrenceville, 
N.  J.,  presented  a  paper  on  "  Original  Demonstrations  in  Geometry:  The  Purpose,  Nature 
and  Methods  of  Presentation." 

J.  Melville  McPherron,  head  of  department  of  mathematics,  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
also  read  a  paper  on  "Original  Demonstrations  in  Geometry:  Time  of  Introduction  and 
Limitations." 

Round  Table  C.     Topic:  History. 

The  history  round  table  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  met  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  under  the  leadership  of  C.  E.  Locke,  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Samuel  Baumann  being  appointed  secretary. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mrs.  Ada  I.  Atkinson,  of  the  history  department  of  the  High 

School,  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  "The  Notebook  in  History  Classes:  Its  Value  and  Limitations.** 

"The  Place  of  Modern  History  in  the  High  School"  was  presented  in  a  paper  by  E.  I. 

Miller,  professor  of  history  and  political  science,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal.    R.  D. 

Hunt,  principal  of  the  high  school,  San  Jos^,  Cal.,  led  the  general  discussion  which  followed. 

Round  Table  D,    Science. 

The  round  table  was  called  to  order  by  the  leader,  Lewis  B.  Avery,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Redlands,  Cal.    Arthur  Durward,  of  the  High  School,  Pomona,  Cal.,  was  appointed 
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secretary.  Upon  the  first  subject "  The  Value  and  Limitations  of  Quantitative  Experiments 
in  Physics  and  Chemistry/'  a  paper  was  presented  by  George  C.  Bush,  principal  of  high 
school,  South  Pasadena,  Cal.,  the  same  being  discussed  by  W.  A.  Fiske  of  the  Richmond 
High  School,  Richmond,  Ind.     General  discussion  followed. 

The  second  subject  considered  was  "  The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Biology  Classes." 
The  first  paper  presented  was  upon  "The  Purpose  of  Work  with  the  Microscope,"  by 
William  M.  Kern,  president  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Ellendale,  N.  Dak. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  upon  "The  Kinds  of  Microscopic  Work  Valuable  for 
High-School  Students,"  by  H.  F.  Wegener,  principal  of  high  school,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Lillard,  teacher  of  biology  in  the  William 
McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  C.  T.  Wright,  Redlands,  CaL 

A  general  discussion  followed,  having  mainly  to  do  with  the  recommendation  of  various 
modifications  of  projection  apparatus.  It  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  more  work 
in  projection  microscopy  should  be  done. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  July  ii,  1907 

The  president  of  the  department  E.  W.  Lyttle,  inspector  of  the  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  presided. 

The  topic  for  the  session  was  "The  Relation  of  the  High  Schools  to  Industrial  Life.** 

President  Lyttle  presented  a  paper  on  the  topic  of  the  session. 

"The  Function  and  the  Value  of  the  Commercial  Course"  was  discussed  by  J.  H. 
Francis,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"The  Function  and  the  Value  of  the  Manual-Training  Course"  was  presented  by 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent  of  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  111. 

Ellsworth  Robey,  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  member 
of  State  Board  of  Education,  responded  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  agricultural 
work  in  Indiana  Schools. 

A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Six- Year  Courses  of  Study  was  presented  by  the  chair- 
man, Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  principal  of  the  William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis» 
Mo.  This  report  was  discussed  and  adopted  by  vote  of  the  section  and  it  was  unani- 
mously recommended  that  the  report  be  published  in  the  volume  of  proceedings. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  Professional  Preparation 
of  High-School  Teachers  was  then  presented  by  President  Lyttle.  J.  H.  Francis,  of  Los 
Angeles,  moved  that  the  report  be  amended  to  allow  at  least  two  years  of  conrnkercial 
experience  to  substitute  for  an  equal  time  of  college  training,  but  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion this  amendment  was  lost  and  the  general  recommendations  were  approved. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Miss  Grace  R.  Southwick,  of  the 
California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  San  Francisco,  and  was  adopted  without  dissenting 
vote. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  that,  in  standardizing  the  requirements  for  high-school  teachers,  due  weight 
should  be  given  to  substituting  practical  experience  for  academic  requirements  in  certifica- 
tion of  special  teachers  in  commercial  lines,  manual  training,  drawing,  etc 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  composed  of  Principal  W.  L.  Griswold,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Principal  W.  H.  House,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  and  Charles  Ammerman,  of  the 
William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  then  made  the  report  or  nominations  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows: 

For  PresidetU — Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  principal  of  the  William  McElinley  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  First  Vice-PresidefU — ^H.  H.  Cully,  principal  of  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Far  Second  Vice-President — Fletcher  Durell,  teacher  of  mathematics,  John  C.  Green 
School,  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey. 

For  Secretary — ^Lewis  B.  Avery,  principal  of  High  School,  Redlands,  Cal. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  received  and  adopted  and  the 
nominees  declared  elected  as  officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  department  then  adjourned. 

Lewis  B.  Avery,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SEVENTEEN 

ON 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION   OP  HIGH-SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 


INTRODUCTION 
BY  THE  CHAIRMAN,  REUBEN  POST  HALLECK 

The  Secondary  Department  of  Education  at  the  1905  meeting  at  Asbnry 
Park,  N.  J.,  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  elected  in 
1905,  Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  New  York  state  inspector  of  high  schools,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  securing  proper  professional  preparation  for  high-school  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  following  Committee  of  Seventeen 
was  appointed. 

Reuben  Post  Halleck,  chairman,  principal,  Boys'  High  School,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

H.  M.  Barrett,  principal  of  high  school,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Frederick  E.  Bolton,  professor  of  education.  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  D.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent  of  Joliet,  111.,  Township  High  School. 

Edward  F.  Buchner,  professor  of  philosophy  and  education.  University 
of  Alabama. 

John  W.  Cook,  president,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

E.  P.  CuBBERLY,  professor  of  education,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Charles  DeGarmo,  professor  of  science  and  art  of  education,  Cornell 
University. 

Edwin  G.  Dexter,  professor  of  education.  University  of  Illinois. 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  professor  of  education,  Harvard  University. 

E.  O.  Holland,  junior  professor  of  education  and  high-school  visitor, 
University  of  Indiana. 

C.  H.  JUDD,  professor  of  psychology,  Yale  University. 

John  R.  Kirk,  president,  Missoiui  State  Normal  School. 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  professor  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska. 

George  H.  Martin,  secretary,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor  of  science  and  art  of  education.  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

As  chairman,  I  asked  every  member  of  this  Conunittee  of  Seventeen  to 
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prepare  a  paper  dealing  with  some  phase  of  this  subject.  Every  one  complied 
with  this  request.  I  am  glad  that  the  National  Education  Association  will 
publish  these  papers  in  a  separate  pamphlet  to  be  known  as  the  "Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  Professional  Preparation  of  High-School 
Teachers." 

Because  this  subject  is  somewhat  new,  it  was  thought  wise  to  have  a  large 
committee  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  representing  high  schools, 
normal  schools,  colleges,  post-graduate  departments  of  education,  and  super- 
intendents. The  majority  of  this  committee  have  at  some  time  been  high- 
school  teachers.  Seven  of  the  college  professors  on  it  were  selected  because 
they  had  actually  taught  in  secondary  schools  and  thus  had  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  the  practical  necessities  of  the  case.  These  men  also  have  the  added 
advantage  of  connection  with  university  schools  of  education.  They  have  for 
some  time  been  considering  what  is  ideal  as  well  as  what  is  practicable  in  the 
training  "of  secondary  teachers.  Several  other  members  of  the  conmiittee,  in 
addition  to  the  two  now  connected  with  normal  schools,,  were  formerly  normal- 
school  teachers. 

Some  critics  may  object  because  the  members  of  this  committee  do  not 
agree  on  all  points,  but  let  such  remember  that  exact  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  professional  training  of  high-school  teachers  is  not  necessary  for  progress, 
in  fact,  exact  agreement  would  soon  stop  advancement.  Precise  delimita- 
tions of  method  will  probably  be  sought  by  the  pedant,  the  inefficient,  and 
those  who  lack  originality,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when 
cut-and-dried  methods  of  the  same  type  shall  be  imposed  on  the  secondary 
teachers  of  this  land.  There  may  be — and  there  probably  should  be — 
agreement  on  certain  cardinal  points,  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  progress  in  the  United  States  has  astonished  the  world  is 
because  there  has  been  freer  play  for  individuality  here  than  elsewhere. 

Some  repetition  will  naturally  be  found  among  so  many  papers,  but  even 
when  the  same  point  is  discussed,  the  angle  of  view  is  frequently  different 
Some  divergence  of  opinion  and  variation  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  certain 
subjects  might  have  been  expected  from  so  many  different  types  of  educators. 
Naturally  those  expressions  of  opinion  in  regard  to  which  all  the  members  of 
this  committee  agree  will  carry  the  most  weight.  In  order  that  readers  might 
gain  more  definite  impressions,  it  seemed  wise  to  select  and  bring  together 
certain  cardinal  points  on  which  there  is  substantial  agreement.  To  decide 
on  these,  the  following  members  met  in  deliberative  session  at  Chicago  on 
February  28  and  March  i,  1907:  Messrs.  Bolton,  Brooks,  Brown,  Buchner, 
Cook,  DeGarmo,  Dexter,  Judd,  Kirk,  Luckey,  O'Shea,  and  the  chairman. 

After  much  discussion,  a  brief  document  was  prepared,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  on  the  Professional  Prepa- 
ration of  High-School  Teachers,"  and  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
committee.  These  recommendations,  which  follow  this  paper,  are  the  result 
of  a  conference  which  respected  whatever  conflicting  views  the  members  held 
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and  which  incorporated  only  those  opinions  in  which  all  who  were  present 
could  concur.  While  these  recommendations  leave  out  some  things  which 
several  would  have  liked  to  see  inserted,  it  is,  nevertheless,  felt  that  they 
represent  a  distinct  advance  over  existing  conditions.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  additional  opinions  and  matters  on  which  the  members  of  the  committee 
could  not  agree  would  receive  sufficient  prominence  in  the  individual  papers 
following  these  recommendations.  Every  member  who  was  at  the  Chicago 
conference  agreed  to  these  recommendations  without  dissent.  Three  of  the 
members  who  were  absent  dissented  on  certain  minor  points,  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  their  names. 

The  chairman  in  this  individual  report  wishes  to  emphasize  what  seems  to 
him  to  be  salient  points.  He  is  willing  to  concede  that  his  views  are  influenced 
by  his  personal  equation  as  an  active  high-school  principal. 

There  was  an  Elizabethan  stage,  which  could  present  Shakspere's  plays, 
because,  more  than  a  century  previous,  certain  towns  had  rules  like  this  to 
determine  who  should  act  in  the  miracle  plays: — 

All  such  as  they  shall  find  sufficient  in  person  and  cunning,  to  the  honor  of  the  City 
and  worship  of  the  said  Crafts,  for  to  admit  and  able;  and  all  other  insufficient  persons, 
either  in  voice  or  person,  to  discharge,  ammove,  and  avoide. 

The  twentieth  century  must  find  some  means  "to  discharge,  ammove,  and 
avoide"  all  persons  who  would  make  "insufficient"  teachers,  or  the  profession 
of  high-school  teaching  will  never  rise  to  Elizabethan  greatness.  Possibly 
schools  of  education  might  do  some  of  their  best  work  in  acting  as  a  sieve. 
Every  year  there  are  many  persons  desirous  of  getting  positions  in  high  schools 
whom  all  the  professional  schools  of  education  in  this  country  could  not  fashion 
into  successful  teachers.  The  great  schools  of  art  get  rid  of  many  would-be 
artists.  Professors  of  education,  while  not  infallible,  can  often  tell  that  certain 
personalities  could  not  succeed  in  the  high  school.  It  would  be  a  great  act  of 
kindness  to  many  to  weed  out  such.  There  would  be  joy  among  untold 
adolescents,  if  schools  of  education  would  act  as  a  sort  of  St.  Peter  to  bar  the 
gate  against  ail  the  manifestly  unfit  who  think  they  have  a  "call"  or  who  pro- 
posed to  break  in  uncalled. 

I  .*  No  matter  what  branch  the  high-school  instructor  is  to  teach,  he  ought  to 
know  the  groundwork  of  psychology  and  its  educational  applications.  Prob- 
ably three-quarters  of  the  psychology  taught  in  many  universities  would  be 
about  as  directly  serviceable  to  a  teacher  as  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach.  Human 
minds,  nevertheless,  do  not  work  in  a  lawless  way.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
for  efficient  trainers  of  the  mind  to  know  its  laws  as  for  an  electrical  engineer 
to  be  familiar  with  the  laws  which  electricity  obeys,  before  he  attempts  to 
instal  a  plant.  The  civO  engineer  who  deals  with  certain  materials  spends  a 
long  time  studying  their  resistance.  He  does  not  build  his  bridge  first  and 
then  ascertain  the  qualities  of  his  materials.    He  learns  all  that  he  can  before 

*Tbe  numerals  thruout  all  the  papers  mark  those  [laragraphs  referred  to  [specifically  in, the  "Joint 
Recommendations. " 
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he  starts  his  bridge.  In  the  same  way,  the  high-school  teacher  ought  to  leam 
certain  things  thoroly  about  psychology  before  he  even  begins  to  teach.  This 
is  the  most  important  single  study  in  the  professional  training  of  the  hi^ 
school  teacher.  As  an  Irishman  might  say,  it  is  not  so  much  psychology  that 
the  teacher  wants,  as  it  is  educational  psychology.  This  is  something  of  a 
blanket  term,  but  it  includes  any  deductions  or  suggestions,  helpful  to  the 
teacher,  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  main  stream  of  psychology  or  bom 
any  of  its  branches  or  subdivisions,  no  matter  whether  genetic,  experimental, 
adolescent,  physiological,  animal,  or  morbid  psychology. 

Some  eminent  psychologists  are  not  very  apt  at  showing  the  applications  of 
their  subject  in  practical  education.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  that  an  authority  in  electricity  in  one  of  our  great  universities  said 
that  the  electrical  current  could  never  be  so  subdivided  as  to  make  it  practical 
for  lighting  small  rooms.  Like  some  psychologists,  he  was  too  busy  investi- 
gating and  theorizing  to  stop  to  make  practical  applications  of  his  knowledge. 
When  such  an  application  is  made,  it  usually  is,  like  all  truths  of  greatest  worth 
so  self-evident  as  to  render  a  formal  statement  of  the  process  almost  offensive 
to  the  theorizer. 

Since  there  has  been  some  skepticism  recently  shown  in  certain  quarters 
about  the  utility  of  psychology  in  this  connection,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  unwise 
here  to  point  out  a  few  ways  in  which  psychology  may  be  made  serviceable 
to  the  secondary  teacher.  In  the  first  place,  the  gateway  to  teaching  pupils 
is  by  means  of  a  nervous  mechanism.  Teachers  ought  to  have  a  clear  working 
knowledge  of  this  mechanism;  of  its  sensory  and  motor  neurones,  and  their 
development,  its  associative  tracts,  the  division  of  labor  in  the  brain,  the  laws 
of  neural  fatigue,  recuperation,  and  nutrition.  They  ought  to  realize  that 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  at  the  last  analysis,  rests  upon  a  definite  neural  dispo- 
sition, that  Shakspere's  daffodils  would  mean  nothing  if  there  had  been  no 
previous  modification  of  nerve  cells  due  to  sensory  stimuli  from  the  flower. 
The  fact  that  the  nervous  system  grows  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exercised 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  an  empty  expression.  In  short,  the  writer 
feels  that  teachers  ought  to  have  some  such  working  conception  of  physio- 
logical psychology,  as  he  has  tried  to  give  in  his  EduccUian  of  the  Central 
Nervotis  System,^  The  high-school  teacher  will  then  be  the  better  able  to 
perform  one  of  his  important  functions — that  of  teaching  first-year  pupils  how 
to  study.  Book  study  is  unnatural,  and  the  more  thinking  it  requires,  the 
more  unnatural  it  is.  For  untold  ages,  man  was  trained  by  making  thought 
responses  to  sensory  and  motor  stimuli  or  to  the  vivid  imaginative  recaU  of 
such  stimuli.  Many  a  boy  drops  out  of  the  high  school  because  he  has  never 
learned  how  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  Latin  or  algebra.  The  first  step  in 
teaching  him  how  to  study  by  himself  consists  in  giving  him  some  faint  dilu- 
tion of  the  old  sensory  and  motor  stimuli  to  which  the  brains  of  his  progeni- 
tors were  accustomed.    These  stimuli  will  be  like  the  scaffolding  employed 
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in  building  a  house,  and  they  may  later  be  dispensed  with.  If  a  boy  studying 
his  Latin  forms  is  given  a  lead  pencU  and  asked  to  write  them  out,  a  new 
stimulus  is  applied  to  two  different  parts  of  his  brain.  The  motor  tract  con- 
cerned in  writing  is  set  in  action  and  the  black  marks  appeal  visually  to  the 
occipital  lobe.  If  he  repeats  the  forms  aloud,  the  speech  center  in  the  third 
frontal  convolution  and  the  auditory  center  in  the  temporal  lobe  are  stimu- 
lated. Such  stimuli  help  to  anchor  his  attention  and  enable  him  to  continue 
at  his  task.  Some  knowledge  of  physiological  psychology  is  needed  to  afford 
intelligent  guidance  and  to  fiumish  philosophical  explanation  for  insistence  on 
certain  methods. 

Experimental  psychology  has  filled  many  pages  with  matter  useless  to 
the  teacher,  yet  it  has  given  to  pedagogy  a  number  of  facts  of  great  value. 
For  instance,  no  teacher  can  use  the  time  of  pupils  economically  unless  he 
knows  the  saving  in  interrupted  repetitions  in  learning  certain  things.  Experi- 
mental psychology  has  shown  that  the  number  of  consecutive  repetitions 
necessary  for  mastery  in  certain  cases  is  far  greater  than  when  these  repeti- 
tions are  separated  by  a  certain  interval  of  time,  and  that  40  per  cent. 
of  time  and  energy  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  not  insisting  on  absolute 
mastery  at  one  attack. 

Further  experiment  has  shown  that  the  central  nervous  system  has  peculiar 
laws  of  its  own  in  showing  progressive  stages  of  acquired  adaptation  and  skill. 
The  pupil  climbs  the  stairs  rapidly  for  awhile  with  some  new  acquisition,  then 
there  is  a  long  landing  where  he  remains  on  a  dead  level,  while  the  teacher 
grows  discouraged  and  scolds  and  perhaps  disheartens  the  pupil.  Then  there 
is  another  rapid  ascent,  followed  by  another  horizontal  plane.  A  knowledge 
of  such  laws  in  neural  development  would  make  more  effective  teachers  and 
happier  pupils. 

It  is  time  that  a  new  term  was  coined  in  educational  psychology,  the 
"  psychology  of  difficulty."  If  teachers  were  grounded  in  this  branch,  they 
would  be  less  often  swept  oflf  their  balance  by  "easy"  methods  and  tasks. 
The  psychology  of  difficulty  tells  us  that  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
"easiest"  road  between  two  places  is  seldom  the  best  psychological  road, 
that  while  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  geometrical  distance  between  two 
points,  such  a  line  is  seldom  the  shortest  psychological  distance.  Experi- 
mental psychology  showed  us  long  ago  that  consciousness,  lik^  the  greatest 
captains  of  industry,  whose  hours  are  precious,  saves  its  time  and  energy  by 
erecting  about  itself  certain  barriers  which  interfere  with  any  straight  line 
access.  Many  stimuli  from  light  and  sound  and  odor  are  not  allowed  to  cross 
the  "threshold  of  attention."  Effective  attention  can  be  secured  only  by 
strong  stimuli.  The  day  that  it  ceased  to  protect  itself  against  weaklings, 
its  efficiency  would  cease.  The  most  of  us  have  to  be  told  a  thing  vigorously 
in  three  different  ways  and  then  knocked  down  by  experience  before  we 
really  learn  a  new  truth. 

Psychologists  promptly  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  spelling 
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of  the  hardest  words  which  is  most  often  forgotten.  "Chicago"  and  "knowl- 
edge" will  be  misspelled  less  often  than  "confectionery"  and  "separate" 
because  the  human  mind  will  not  put  forth  its  strongest  prehensile  powers 
except  when  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  did  not 
develop  under  tropical  skies  with  easy  problems.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  settling  New  England  may  even  at  this  distance  cause  tender  hearts  to  ache, 
but  climates  and  subjects  may  be  too  "easy."  The  Spanish  language  is  very 
easily  spelled  and  learned  with  comparatively  small  effort,  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  arithmetical  problem :  "  If  we  find  one  Shakspere  using  a  hard  language 
like  the  English,  how  many  should  we  find  using  the  Spanish  language,  only 
one-third  as  hard?"  High-school  teachers  need  to  learn  that  Anglo-Saxon 
adolescents  do  not  like  easy  things.  They  prefer  football  to  marbles,  to  the 
intense  astonishment  of  tropical  races. 

Many  high-school  teachers  make  themselves  and  their  principals  a  vast 
amount  of  extra  work  in  discipline  and  also  fail  to  get  the  best  results  because 
they  do  not  know  the  psychology  of  suggestion.  It  is  usual  to  call  persons 
fools  who,  after  an  accident  with  a  weapon,  claim  that  they  did  not  know  that 
it  was  loaded.  Ideas,  like  firearms,  are  loaded,  the  ideas  more  often  than  the 
firearms.  For  a  teacher,  the  best  practical  working  definition  of  an  idea  is 
"a  hint  to  do  something."  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  suggestion, 
teachers  should  learn  something  of  hypnotism.  So  far  as  manipulating  sug- 
gestive ideas  is  concerned,  every  teacher  of  adolescents  must  learn  to  be 
something  of  a  hypnotist.  People  of  individuality,  who  leave  their  impress 
on  those  around  them  are  always  suggestive.  The  psychological  relation 
between  suggestion  and  initiative  is  of  the  closest  kind. 

The  modem  proverb,  "  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want,  want  what  you  see," 
brings  us  to  another  point  of  educational  psychology,  important  for  the  second- 
ary teacher.  Certain  teachers  and  salesmen  are  gifted  at  making  pupils 
and  customers  want  what  they  see.  Such  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Psychology  gives  us  the  conditions  of  making  people  want  what  they  see.  We 
study  these  conditions,  variously  labeled  as  the  psychology  of  interest  or  of 
feeling.  The  psychology  of  imagination  and  of  thinking  are  also  necessary 
in  this  same  process,  while  the  psychology  of  will  conditions  all  else  for  the 
educator. 

2.  A  study  of  apperception,  or  of  that  process  imder  some  other  synony- 
mous name,  ought  to  furnish  a  philosophical  reason  why  the  high-school 
teacher  should  not  be  merely  a  narrow  specialist,  but  a  person  of  broad  cul- 
ture. We  see  things  not  as  the  things  are,  but  as  we  arev  If  we  are  narrow 
we  shall  see  great  things  small;  we  shall  see  only  a  micfoscopic  section  of  the 
pupil's  life  and  interests;  and  we  shall  magnify  our  petty  specialty  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  relation  to  many-sided  life.  We  must  be  broadly  educated 
so  that  we  can  determine  the  educational  value  of  the  different  studies  and 
know  what  instruments  of  learning  to  employ  in  order  to  introduce  rich- 
ness and  harmony  and  avoid  discord  in  the  educational  orchestra.    The 
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high-school  teacher,  above  all,  needs  to  be  responsive  to  all  those  influences 
which  give  variety  to  life,  which  quicken  the  imagination,  which  bring  him 
[into  sympathetic  touch  with  the  lives  of  others.  You  cannot  send  the  whole 
^hild  to  school,  unless  the  whole  teacher  has  gone  to  school.  Any  training  which 
binds  with  dwarfish  hands  even  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades  on  his  life 
will  render  him  a  less-inspiring  teacher.  He  is  dealing  with  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  a  wonderful  voyage  of  discovery  to  a  new  western  world. 
He  furnishes  the  incentive  to  that  voyage;  he  superintends  the  preparation 
for  it.    In  power  to  make  or  mar,  he  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Finally,  a  careful  study  of  educational  psychology  will  help  high-school 
teachers  to  form  independent  judgments  when  confronted  with  some  new  method 
or  proposition  and  will  further  enable  them  to  make  valuable  suggestions  to 
teachers  in  the  grades  and  to  parents.  A  high-school  instructor  in  English, 
for  instance,  finds  that  his  pupils  come  to  him  such  bad  spellers  as  to  be  unable 
to  get  a  good  business  position.  When  he  complains,  he  is  told  by  the  graded 
teachers  that  scientific  experiments  have  shown  that  those  grades  which  have 
no  specific  instruction  in  spelling  send  out  as  good  spellers  as  come  from  schools 
where  spelling  is  a  daily  set  task.  He  starts  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  finds 
that  such  has  proved  the  case  in  a  city  where  a  few  schools  from  the  entire 
number  omitted  specific  drill  in  spelling  and  taught  it  only  incidentally  for  a 
few  years.  If  he  has  been  grounded  in  scientific  method — and  every  high- 
school  teacher  should  he  grounded  in  rigorous  scientific  method  as  a  part  of  his 
indispensable  professional  preparation — he  soon  notes  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  estimate  certain  factors  accurately.  Did  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
in  those  special  schools  arouse  every  teacher  to  pay  far  more  attention  to  the 
spelling  of  words  which  came  up  naturally,  no  matter  in  what  branch  or  con- 
nection? Did  every  teacher  feel  more  intensely  that  the  children  of  those 
special  schools  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  behind  in  comparison  with  other 
schools  ?  Did  the  new  situation  make  the  parents  feel  that  added  responsibility 
was  thrust  upon  them  ?  Would  the  state  of  affairs  have  been  precisely  the 
same  if  the  entire  city  had  abandoned  specific  spelling  lessons,  if  there  had  been 
no  rivalry,  and  if  the  novelty  had  completely  worn  away  ? 
— ^  He  soon  realizes  that  it  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  his  educational  psychology  has  taught  him  to  recognize  whatever 
advantage  there  is  in  this  claim  and  to  be  on  his  guard  against  expecting  results 
in  conflict  with  .mental  laws.  While  general  psychology  has  taught  him  that 
repetition  is  one  of  the  chief  foundation  stones  of  memory,  educational  psychol- 
ogy has  indelibly  impressed  on  him  the  more  important  fact  that  energy  in  the 
mental  state  is  far  more  eflFective  in  securing  memory  than  mere  uninterested, 
somnolent  repetition,  and  that  interest  is  not  only  one  of  the  indispensable 
factors  of  energy,  but  that  interest  is  the  divine  mother  of  all  world-compelling 
energy.  He  has  learned  theoretically  what  usually  happens  when  an  educa- 
tional gunner  fires  at  a  mark  outside  of  the  range  of  interest,  and  he  sees  spelling, 
as  a  rule,  taught  in  a  perfunctory  way.    Even  theoretical  educational  psychol- 
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ogy  will  teach  him  that  interest  and  enthusiasm  are  as  catching  as  smallpox, 
catching  even  in  spelling,  if  a  live  teacher,  who  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  his  pupils,  has  them  spell  only  live  words.  He  then  is  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  say  that  some  may  teach  spelling  incidentally  far  better  than  others 
from  a  specific  list.  His  knowledge  of  psychology  and  of  scientific  method 
forbids  him  to  make  a  more  sweeping  statement  which  might  lead  some  astray. 
Such  h  gh-school  teachers  have  been  known  to  change  the  attitude  of  an  entire 
c!ty  in  the  teaching  of  English,  by  insisting  on  the  simple  law  of  energy  and 
interest — ^that  a  child  should  spell  when  there  was  something  to  spell,  talk  when 
there  was  someth  ng  to  say,  write  when  there  was  something  to  communicate, 
and  that  the  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  providing  the  interest  and  the 
occasion,  just  as  an  intelligent  parent  succeeded  in  getting  two  of  the  laziest 
boys  in  the  city  to  clear  his  garden  of  stones,  by  putting  in  the  comer  a  mark  at 
which  they  could  throw.  Other  teachers  have  little  fuss  and  feathers  with 
Latin  or  modem  language  forms  after  a  few  months,  because  these  teachers 
know  and  apply  the  psychological  truth  that  energy  and  interest  are  natural 
qualit  es  in  a  mental  state  when  dealing  w  th  new  matter,  as  well  as  with  any- 
thing demanded  by  the  present  logical  necessities  of  the  case.  Those  teachers 
who  let  the  golden  time  of  novelty  pass  without  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  men- 
tal energy  then  liberated  are  like  the  landsman  who  waited  to  sail  his  boat  out 
of  the  harbor  unt  1  after  the  breeze  had  died  away.  The  teacher  grounded 
in  modem  educational  psychology  will  have  an  advantage  over  the  one  who 
discovers  the  right  method  through  experience  alone.  He  will  know  why  and 
when  to  do  a  certain  thing  and  not  stumble  blindly  on  the  right  process. 
In  short,  increased  efficiency  and  leadership  may  be  expected  from  the  high- 
school  teacher  who  has  made  a  thoughtful  study  of  educational  psychology, 
accompanied  by  training  in  scientific  method. 

Professional  training  is  strictly  not  concerned  with  the  subject-matter,  as 
mere  original  information,  but  only  with  that  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  high-school  teacher,  or  more  strictly  still,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
high-school  pupil. 

3.  This  difference  between  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  re- 
casting it  to  fit  the  pupil's  mind,  however  self-evident  it  must  seem  to  every  psy- 
chologist, is  not  yet  generally  appreciated  by  high-school  teachers  or  their  college 
instructors.  This  difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  a  ^de  of 
leather  in  a  wholesale  store  and  a  part  of  that  same  leather  cut  out  by  a  skilful 
shoemaker  to  fit  a  certain  person's  foot.  "Knowledge  is  knowledge,"  says 
the  university  specialist.  **All  that  is  necessary  is  to  give  the  high-school 
teacher  plenty  of  knowledge  and  his  pupils  will  get  it."  Yards  of  silk  are 
yards  of  silk.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  woman  to  give  her  dressmaker 
plenty  of  goods  and  a  dress  will  be  forthcoming.  Why,  then,  will  women 
gladly  pay  certain  dressmakers  three  times  as  much  as  others  to  make  up 
precisely  the  same  dress  pattem?  Such  a  question  would  seem  childish  to 
every  woman  who  has  had  "trouble  with  her  dressmaker."    This  question 
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would  seem  more  childish  in  this  connection  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that  so 
many  university  professors  are  today  claiming  that  knowledge  is  the  prime 
requisite,  that  other  things  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  The  first  necessity  for  the  high-school  teacher  is,  of  course,  ample  knowl- 
edge. If  he  is  to  teach  Latin,  for  instance,  he  should  be  a  better  teacher  for 
studying  it  four  years  in  a  high  school  and  four  years  in  college.  A  teacher  in 
the  academic  department  of  a  high  school  should  not  only  have  a  degree  from 
a  reputable  col  ege,  but  he  should  also  have  given  special  study  to  any  subject 
which  he  expects  to  teach.  If  no  absolute  number  of  years  can  be  assigned 
for  subjects  as  var'ous  as  Latin,  bookkeeping,  and  manual  training,  the  teacher 
specialist  should  be  guided  by  the  general  rule  that  he  ought  to  study  his  branch 
until  he  can  survey  it  as  a  whole,  keep  in  mind  at  one  time  its  parts,  decide 
what  may  be  omitted  without  detriment,  and  have  confidence  in  his  own  opinion 
on  any  points  raised  in  connection  with  his  subject.  Without  such  a  mastery, 
it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  high-school  teacher  to  get  a  certificate.  His 
certificate  should  be  issued  only  for  those  special  subjects  in  which  he  has 
adequate  scholarship. 

5.  Every  high-school  teacher  ought  to  have  a  definite  course  in  recasting  his 
subject  from  the  pupil's  point  of  view.  A  Ph.D.  may  chafe  at  having  to  learn 
his  subject  over  under  such  restrictions,  but  why  should  he  chafe  any  more 
than  a  plumber,  who  comes  to  yoiu"  home  with  an  ample  supply  of  pipe  and 
joints  which  do  not  fit,  chafes  at  being  sent  back  to  the  shop  for  suitable 
material  ?  Why  should  the  Ph.D.  not  expect  to  submit  to  the  same  earthly 
laws  which  every  successful  tailor,  farmer,  cook,  and  manufacturer  must  obey  ? 
The  teacher  must  fit  the  pupil's  mind.  Misfit  knowledge  discourages  the 
pupil,  perplexes  him,  and  frequently  causes  him  to  stop  school.  High-school 
teachers  have  often  been  heard  to  repeat  precisely  the  same  explanation  four 
or  five  times  to  a  wretched  pupil,  making  no  attempt  to  find  a  different  route 
into  his  mind,  or  to  lodge  the  fact  there  by  slow  stages,  resting  patiently  on 
successive  landings. 

This  point  of  working  over  one's  store  of  knowledge  so  that  it  can  be 
intelligently  communicated  to  the  pupil  and  assimilated  by  him  is  as  important 
as  getting  that  knowledge  in  the  first  place.  Universities  and  schools  of  educa- 
tion ought,  for  a  while  at  least,  until  the  full  importance  of  such  a  distinction 
is  recognized,  to  keep  sharply  separate  those  courses  which  give  new  informa- 
tion to  the  student  and  those  which  teach  him  how  to  adapt  to  growing  minds 
the  information  which  he  already  has. 

Sfl.  There  are  two  practical  ways  that  may  be  employed  in  training  high- 
school  teachers  to  acquire  their  specialty  a  second  time  from  the  learner's  point 
of  view.  The  first,  which  should  be  used  in  every  case,  is  to  have  professors  of 
education  who  can  take  the  pupil's  point  of  view  and  become  children 
again,  just  for  that  course.  The  candidate  should  then  be  required  to 
present  the  subject-matter  under  those  limitations.  For  successful  results, 
professors  of  education  must  be  found  who  are  capable  of  taking  the  adol- 
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escent's- point  of  view,  men  who  are  not  desiccated,  who  have  their  own 
youth  well  in  memory,  and  who  subject  their  own  methods  to  the  touchstone  of 
that  memory.  Such  men  will  instruct  the  future  high-school  teacher  to  see 
how  much  he  can  possibly  omit  from  every  textbook,  without  impairing  its 
logical  sequence,  and  how  much  he  needs  to  add  to  make  that  sequence  com- 
prehensible and  vivid  to  pupils.  The  teacher  should  realize  that  the  author 
of  every  secondary  textbook  is  swayed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  what 
adult  critics  will  say  of  its  completeness  and  logical  methods,  and  that  there  will 
consequently  be  introduced  matter  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average 
high-school  student.  The  teacher  must  learn  to  note  and  reject  this  adult 
matter. 

5&.  He  should  also  be  taught  to  repeat  to  himself  with  all  reverence  thisprayer 
every  morning  before  he  enters  the  high-school  room:  "Give  me  this  day 
sufficient  sense  and  sympathy  to  realize  that  what  appears  to  me  easy,  logical 
sequence,  only  because  I  am  a  specialist  in  that  branch,  may  seem  absolutely 
meaningless  jargon  to  an  adolescent.  Make  me  to  feel  that  one  taste  of 
victory  over  high-schoo]  subject-matter  is  worth  a  hundred  defeats,  yea,  that 
victory  and  hope  and  continuance  in  school  are  adolescent  synonyms,  and 
that  a  general's  fame  is  not  built  on  the  defeat  of  his  troops.'  Teach  me  to  be 
less  wise  in  my  own  conceit  and  give  me  the  social  grace  to  realize  that  if  I 
am  to  travel  in  the  golden  clime  of  adolescence,  I  must  at  least  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  and  avoid  what  may  seem  to  its  inhabitants  a  barbaric 
tongue.  .  Bestow  on  me  the  saving  grace  of  humor  sufficient  to  keep  me  from 
over-stressing  any  point  and  from  becoming  shrill.  Grant  me  also  the  capacity 
to  be  as  easily  bored  as  the  children  of  that  rapidly  changing  land  of  spring- 
time. And,  finally,  enable  me  every  day  to  look  through  the  eyes  of  adolescence 
at  a  new  world  bathed  in  a  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  Amen." 

6.  The  second  method  consists  in  giving  candidates  what  our  medical  friends 
call  "hospital  practice"  on  actual  adolescents.  For  the  sake  of  the  children, 
previous  preparation  should  reduce  to  the  least  possible  minimum  the  evils 
necessarily  resulting  from  such  a  course.  Some  such  practice  is  indispensable. 
This  may  be  had  (i)  in  a  secondary  school  maintained  by  a  university  for 
that  special  purpose;  (2)  in  the  schools  in  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  uni- 
versity is  situated;  (3)  in  distant  high  schools.  For  a  careful  study  of  what 
is  actually  being  accomplished  by  the  first  two  methods.  Professor  Dexter's 
excellent  paper  should  be  read.  The  third  method  has  for  some  time  been 
employed  in  an  increasing  degree  during  the  last  few  years  by  superintendents 
and  high-school  principals  all  over  the  country.  These  inexperienced  teachers 
are  watched,  advised,  and  given  a  chance  as  often  as  possible  to  visit  the  class- 
rooms of  the  best  teachers  in  the  school.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  secondary  schools  would  probably  agree  that  practice  in  teaching 
in  the  grades  would  not  take  the  place  of  experience  in  the  high  school,  and 
that  the  two  schools  must  differ  widely  in  methods.  A  study  of  the  psychology 
of  adolescence  should  make  this  point  plain.    The  papers  of  Messrs.  Barrett, 
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Bolton,  Cook,  DeGarmo,  Kirk,  and  Martin  will  show  some  divergence  of 
opinion. 

7.  In  this  connection,  however,  we  should  note  that  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  the  truth  that  a  high-school  teacher's  academic  and  professional  training 
should  be  conditioned  largely  by  the  special  subjects  which  he  is  to  teach,  and 
that  practice  in  teaching  Latin  would  not  make  a  skilful  teacher  of  physics. 

Pedagogical  hospital  practice  for  teachers  of  adolescents,  in  some  fonp  or 
other,  is  as  old  as  Adam.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  systematic  scientific  appli- 
cation in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  The  next  ten  years  will  prob- 
ably show  what  special  secondary  training-schools  can  and  cannot  accomplish. 
The  members  of  this  committee  regret  that  these  schools  are  not  farther 
evolved  at  this  time,  and  that  the  data  based  solely  on  practice  in  conducting 
them  is  at  present  so  limited. 

8.  Every  prospective  high-school  teacher  should  be  encouraged  to  spend  at 
least  one  post-graduate  year  in  some  university  school  of  education,  engaged 
in  professional  preparation  for  teaching.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  at  least 
one-eighth  of  his  under-graduate  work  should  be  devoted  to  such  professional 
branches.  This  recommendation  was  submitted  for  criticism  by  a  high- 
school  principal  to  a  group  of  twenty  excellent  men,  all  of  them  experienced 
high-school  teachers. 

"Is  this  rule  for  men  or  for  women  ?"  sixteen  of  them  asked. 

"  For  both,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  this  rule  would  have  disposed  of  us,"  replied  the  sixteen,  "for  none  of  us 
intended  to  become  teachers  early  enough  to  shape  our  college  course  in  conformity  with 
such  requirements.  If  we  had  been  compelled  to  take  a  post-g^raduate  year,  we  should  have 
done  something  else." 

Their  principal  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  for  he  realized  that  among  those, 
sixteen  men  there  were  enough  bom  teachers  to  make  a  reputation  for  almost 
any  school.  It  may  be  true  that  comparatively  few  of  the  many  bom  teachers 
ever  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  even  under  the  easiest  requirements. 
Careful  investigation  should  determine  whether  these  same  easy  requirements 
do  not  drive  out  the  fit  teachers,  under  a  sort  of  pedagogical  Gresham's  law, 
that  a  legalized  cheap  instrument,  to  be  used  on  other  people,  will  drive  out  a 
dearer  instrument,  in  the  same  way  that  a  debt  will  be  paid  m  the  cheaper 
money,  if  two  standards  are  in  circulation. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  case  of  men,  such  a  rule  should  not  be  passed,  unless 
as  some  of  us  think,  it  would  be  a  step  toward  making  high-school  teaching  as 
much  of  a  profession  as  either  law  or  medicine  and  as  well  rewarded.  Even 
these  desiderata  would  not  be  sufl5cient  to  tempt  the  best  men  unless  their 
tenure  of  office  was  certain,  unless  they  could  have  freedom  for  their  different 
individualities,  and  escape  the  apron  strings  of  too  much  supervision. 

Many  first-class  women  might  conform  to  stringent  requirements  only 
because  fewer  ways  of  earning  a  living  are  open  to  them.  It  is  certainly  not 
the  wish  of  this  committee  to  suggest  requirements  which  would  keep  the  best 
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men  from  becoming  high-school  teachers.  In  Gennany  the  secondaiy 
\  teacher  must  have  eighteen  years  of  preliminary  study  and  practice;  three 
years  in  the  primary  school,  nine  in  the  gymnasium,  three  in  the  university, 
one  in  passing  the  state  examinations,  one  in  the  seminary,  and  one  in  trial 
teaching.  Even  then  there  are  generally  two  applicants  for  every  place,  but 
there  is  no  competition  on  the  part  of  women.'  The  caste  system  in  Germany 
is  such,  the  population  so  dense,  the  opportunity  of  rising  in  varied  ways  so 
few,  that  the  young  men  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  be  willing 
to  follow  Germany  as  a  pattern. 

Every  secondary-school  teacher  ought  to  have  as  a  part  of  his  regular 
professional  training  either  a  course  under  a  library  expert  or  under  someone 
capable  of  giving  instruction  in  recommending  general  reading  for  adolescents. 
The  future  teacher  should  learn  the  point  of  view  of  different  types  of  adoles- 
cents and  be  able  to  suggest  books  interesting  to  them  all  in  all  branches. 
No  teacher  ought  to  receive  a  high-school  certificate  unless  he  is  able  to 
recommend  stimulating  and  interesting  books  on  subjects  as  various  as 
astronomy,  inventions,  history,  animals,  literature,  adventure,  poetry,  flowers, 
Indians,  and  travel.  He  should  know  better  than  his  pedagogy  books  like 
The  Prifice  and  the  Pauper ^  The  Jungle  Book,  The  Oregon  Trail,  Astronomy 
with  an  Opera  Glass,  Tenting  on  the  Plains,  The  Bar  Sinister,  Lives  of  the 
Hunted,  Hero  Tales  from  American  History,  and  suitable  poetry  selected 
from  a  wide  range.  Boys  and  girls  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  decided 
before  leaving  their  teens  what  the  bulk  of  the  reading  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  shall  be,  in  fact,  whether  they  shall  read  anything  except  novels.  Libra- 
rians say  that  the  majority  of  all  reading  is  done  by  young  people  before 
twenty.  The  experience  of  the  world,  its  joys  and  sorrow,  are  bequeathed  to 
us  thru  books.  By  them,  Shakspere,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  Woe  to  the 
boy  or  girl  who  leaves  the  high  school  without  a  taste  for  reading.  Every 
decade  or  so  sees  the  hours  of  the  laborer  shortened.  What  shall  he  do  with 
his  spare  time?  This  becomes  a  question  of  increasing  importance.  The 
saloon,  the  poolroom,  and  the  card-table  will  have  less  attractions  for  the  one 
whose  teachers  have  given  him  a  love  for  reading.  The  teacher  who  has  not 
made  a  special  study  of  reading  for  adolescents  cannot  do  his  best  in  implanting 
such  a  love.  Unless  he  supplements  this  special  training  during  each  subse- 
quent year  of  his  teaching-life  by  reading  at  the  very  least  three  adolescent 
books,  he  will  gradually  lose  both  the  capacity  and  the  inclination  to  direct 
the  outside  reading  of  his  pupils. 

9.  The  professional  training  of  the  high-school  teacher  ought  to  show  him 

^       the  best  methods  of  character-building,  of  establishing  our  boys  and  girls  on 

firm  moral  foundations.    More  than  anything  else,  this  should  be  made  the 

subject  of  scientific  study.    The  teacher  should  investigate  the  neural  basis 

of  habit,  and  its  relation  to  morality  of  the  higher  type.    He  should  learn  why 

«  Pfofcssor  DeGarmo's  paper  (No.  XV)  on  "The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  Secoo<lary 
Schools  of  Germany"  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 
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"character,"  "regularity,"  and  "thoroness"  are  largely  sjmonymous  terms. 
He  should  be  taught  how  to  select  noble  ideals  from  history,  literature,  and  the 
life  around  him.  He  should  know  the  tremendous  power  of  suggestion  for 
morality  and  immorality.  He  shoiild  learn  what  appeals  especially  to  adoles- 
cents and  he  should  skilfully  plan  to  enlist  their  interests,  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes on  the  side  of  morality.  Some  of  the  great  masters  of  secondary  schools 
have  kept  their  pupils  marching  to  the  music  of  noble  ideals  until  that  way  of 
marching  has  become  a  habit.  The  state  certainly  has  a  right  to  demand 
that,  in  return  for  the  vast  outlay  for  secondary  education,  the  pupils  shall  come 
out  of  school  with  higher  moral  ideals  than  when  they  entered.  Ethics  and 
sociology  should  be  taught  together.  A  knowledge  of  what  is  ethical  should 
be  put  in  immediate  practice  in  doing  something  for  one's  neighbor.  If  it  is 
important  that  the  academic  knowledge  of  the  high-school  teacher  should 
be  recast  and  revised  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  it  is  far  more  important  that  everything  connected  with 
the  high-school  currictdum  should  be  scientifically  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  effect  on  character. .  Such  study  has  already  proceeded  far  enough 
to  prove  that  we  have  often  put  the  greatest  emphasis  where  it  least  belongs. 
During  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  scientific  study  of 
education  will  show  vast  progress  in  giving  practical  directions  for  building 
moral  foundations  which  will  withstand  the  floods  of  temptation  and  also 
show  more  forcibly  that  intellectual  foundations  alone  are  but  sand.  The 
nation  is  now  demanding  this  of  its  educators  more  than  ever  before.  There 
are  already  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction,  but  practical  ethics  does  not 
yet  rest  on  as  firm  a  scientific  foundation  as  the  intellectual  processes  in  build- 
ing bridges  or  improved  methods  in  teaching  chemistry. 

10.  For  lack  of  space,  a  few  additional  points  which  the  professional  training 
of  the  high-school  teacher  should  emphasize  must  be  compressed  into  one 
paragraph.  The  candidate  should  learn  something  of  school  administration, 
since  he  must  work  with  others  and  be  a  part  of  the  commonwealth.  He 
should  know  something  of  the  evolution  of  the  secondary  school  and  also  the 
evolution  of  the  methods  of  teaching  his  own  special  branch.  He  should  be 
able  to  orient  the  work  of  the  entire  school  and  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  a 
well-rounded  secondary  school  should  accomplish.  He  should  be  able  to 
weigh  judicially  the  claims  of  both  the  so-called  cultural  and  vocational 
subjects.  He  should  read  some  educational  classics  and  biographies  of  the 
great  educators  and  catch  from  them  on  the  personal  side  greater  enthusiasm 
for  his  profession.  He  should  recognize  the  importance  of  being  thoro,  the 
dangers  of  superficiality,  "sight-reading,"  and  of  too  hasty  inference  or 
shrewd  guesswork.  To  this  end  he  should  have  careful  training  in  some  one 
science,  grow  to  respect  scientific  method,  and  learn  that  character  and  thoro- 
ness  are  closely  related. 

The  chairman  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  reading  all  the  papers 
which  follow.    This  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  well-rounded  view,  for  no  single 


I 


f 
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member  of  this  committee  has  attempted  to  treat  all  the  points  involved  in 
this  comparatively  new  subject.  The  chairman  desires  to  thank  all  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  for  the  interest  which  they  have  taken  in  this  question 
and  the  hard  work  which  they  have  given  to  it.  He  wishes  specially  to  thank 
Messrs.  Brooks,  Dexter,  and  DeGarmo,  who,  with  himself,  were  members 
of  a  preliminary  executive  committee.  This  executive  committee  read  all  of 
the  papers,  compared  the  points  made,  and  studied  for  some  time  how  best  to 
frame  a  set  of  "Recommendations,"  sufl5ciently  unified,  it  is  hoped,  to  leave 
a  clear  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Without  the  unusually  efficient 
work  of  these  three  men,  the  following  "Recommendations"  would  never  have 
taken  such  simple  shape.  The  drudgery  which  they  cheerfuUy  consented  to 
undergo  to  present  something  definite,  as  well  as  something  acceptable  to  all 
the  members,  may  not  appear  on  the  surface,  but  it  was  certainly  drudgery. 
The  chairman  wishes  further  to  thank  Superintendent  Brooks  for  suggesting, 
making,  and  verifying  the  numerical  references  in  the  "Recommendations" 
which  follow: 

To  Dr.  E.  W.  Lyttle,  state  inspector  of  high  schools  for  New  York  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  1905-07,  the  thanks  of  every- 
one interested  in  this  subject  are  due.  His  zeal  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, his  familiarity  with  it  on  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  side,  and 
his  sympathy  with  the  work  of  this  committee,  which  he  appointed,  made  his 
suggestions  and  counsel  invaluable  to  the  chairman.  Dr.  Lyttle  certainly 
can  point  to  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Secondary  £duca:ion  imder  his 
leadership. 


JOINT    RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    OF 
SEVENTEEN  ON  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 
OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  committee  on  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  recommend: 
I.  That  the  academic  preparation  include  the  following  elements: 

A.  A  detailed  and  specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

The  program  of  studies  selected  by  each  student  should  include  work  in  subjects 
outside  of  those  in  which  he  is  making  special  preparation,  sufficient  to  give  some  insight 
into  the  different  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  over-specialization. 

»  Barrett,  2,  3;  Brooks,  2;  Brown,  2;  Cubberley,  2;  Halleck,  2,  4;  Holland,  3; 
Hanus,  2,  3,  4;  Judd,  3;   Luckey,  8;   O'Shea,  3. 

B.  One  or  more  subjects  from  a  group  including  history,  economics,  and  sociology, 

which  will  give  the  teacher  a  proper  outlook  upon  the  social  aspeas  of  educa- 
tion. 
Barrett,  6;  Brooks,  4;  Martin,  6;  O'Shea,  4. 

C.  A  course  in  general  psychology  and  at  least  one  from  a  group  of  subjects  includ- 

ing history  of  philosophy,  logics,  and  ethics,  which  will  give  the  teacher 
a  proper  outlook  upon  education  as  the  development  of  the  individuaL 

<  The  references  are  to  the  paragraph  numbers  in  the  papers  of  this  Committee.  Only  those  paraiErap^ 
arc  numbered  which  fall  under  the  heads  given  in  these  joint  "Recommendations."  Failure  to  numlxr  a 
paragraph  docs  not  imply  that  it  is  not  important. 
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Beaton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  11;  DeGarmo,  4;  Halleck,  i,  9;  Hanns,  3;  Judd,  5a; 
Martin,  6;    O'Shea,  4. 

II.  That  definite  study  be  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects,  either  in 

separate  courses  or  in  such  combinations  as  convenience  or  necessity 
demands: 

A.  History  of  Education. 

1.  History  of  general  education. 

2.  History  of  secondary  education. 

Barrett,  5;  Bolton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  4;  Cubberley,  3;  DeGarmo,  3;  Halleck,  i,  10; 
Hanus,  6,  7;  Holland,  3;  Judd,  4;  Luckey,  6;  Martin,  7;  O'Shea,  4. 

B.  Educational  psychology  with  emphasis  on  adolescence. 

Barrett,  6,  8;  Brooks,  5;  DeGarmo,  4;  Halleck,  i,  5a,  56;  Hanus,  5,  8;  Holland,  3; 
Luckey,  6;  Cubberley,  3;  Martin,  2,  3;  O'Shea,  4. 

C.  The  principles  of  education,  including  the  study  of  educational  aims,  values,  and 

processes.     Courses  in  general  method  are  included  under  this  heading. 
Barrett,  7,  10;  Bolton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  6,  7;  DeGarmo,  i;  Hanus,  4,  5,  8;  Holland, 
3;   Judd,  5a;   Luckey,  6;   Martin,  2,  5;    O'Shea,  4. 

D.  Special  methods  in  the  secondary  school  subjects  that  the  students  expect  to     V 

teach.  V'     •  4  ^ 

Barrett,  12;  Brooks,  8;  Buchner,  3;  DeGarmo,  2;  Halleck,  3i  5i  7;  Hanus,  4a,  4c; 
O'Shea,  3. 

E.  Organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems. 

Bolton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  9;  Halleck,  10;  Hanus,  8;  Holland,  3;  Luckey,  6;  Martin,  3; 
O'Shea,  4. 

F.  School  hygiene. 

Brooks,  10;  Hanus,  8;  Holland,  3. 

III.  That  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  with  secondary 

pupils  be  given. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  recommendation,  but  believes 
that  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Each  of  the  following  plans  has  proved  successful 
in  some  instances: 

A.  The  maintenance  of  a  school  of  secondary-school  grade  that  may  be  used  for 

observation  and  practice. 

B.  Affiliation  with  public  or  private  high  schools  so  situated  geographically  that 

practice  teaching  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  other  work  of  the 

college  course. 

In  addition   to  the  above,  the  committee  suggests  that  where  competent  critical 

supervision  is  possible,  cadet  teaching,  in  schools  more  remotely  situated,  may  be  attempted. 

In  such  cases,  a  teacher's  diploma  might  be  granted  after  a  year's  successful  work  as  a 

cadet  teacher. 

Barrett,  lo,  11;  Bolton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  12;  Buchner,  1,4;  DeGarmo,  5;  Halleck,  6; 
Hanus,  4c,  8;  Holland,  2;  Luckey,  6;  Martin,  8;  O'Shea,  5,  50. 

IV.  That  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  secondary-school  teacher  be  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  maintaining  a  four-year  course  and  requiring  four 
years'  high-school  work  for  admission,  •  or  from  an  institution  having 
equivalent  requirements  for  admission  and  giving  equivalent  academic 
scholarship. 

A  year  of  graduate  work  divided  between  academic  arid  professional  subjects  is  desir- 
able. Discussions  of  the  relative  value  of  college  and  normal  schools  as  training-schools 
for  secondary-school  teachers,  are  to  be  found  in  the  references  below: 
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Barrett,  6;  Bolton,  II,  IV,  i;  Brooks,  3;  Buchner,  3;  Code,  Entire  paper;  Halleck, 
4,  8;  Judd,  3;    Kirk,  Entire  paper;    Luckey,  2,  7;  Cubberley,  i;  Martin,  9;  O'Shca,  40. 

V.  That  the  study  of  subjects  mentioned  under  II  be  distributed  thru  the 
last  two  years  of  the  college  course. 

The  proportional  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects  will  vary  with  local  conditions, 
but  an  irreducible  minimum  is  one-eighth  of  the  college  course.  They  should  be  preceded 
or  accompanied  by  the  subjects  mentioned  in  I,  B,  C  Recommendations  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  particular  courses  will  be  found  in  several  of  the  accompanjring  papen. 

Bolton,  IV,  2;  Brooks,  12;  Hanus,  3;  Luckey,  4;  O'Shea,  4a. 

Papers  dealing  with  special  topics  have  not  been  g^ven  paragraph  numbers 
and  are  not  included  in  the  references  above.    They  are  as  follows: 
Frederick  E.  Bolton 

I.  Requirements  for  High-School  Certificates.  II.  The  University  and 
the  College  as  Training-Schools  for  High-School  Teachers.  III.  Stan- 
dards in  Germany.    IV.  Standards  Suggested  for  American  Schook. 

Edward  F.  Buchner 

The  Professional  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers  in  the  Fifteen 
Southern  States. 
John  W.  Cook 

Capacity  and  Limitations  of  the  Normal  School  in  the  Professional  Prepa- 
ration of  the  High-School  Teachers. 
Charles  De  Garmo 

Professional  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Germany. 
Edwin  G.  Dexter 

The  Present  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 
J.  R.  Kirk 

Will  the  Same  Training  in  the  Normal  School  Serve  to  Prepare  the  Teacher 
for  Both  Elementary  and  High-School  Work  ? 

Signed, 

REUBEN  POST  HALLECK  JOHN  R.   KIRK 

STRATTON  D.   BROOKS  FREDERICK  E.   BOLT^  ' 

JOHN  W.   COOK  EDWARD  F.   BUCHNER 

EDWIN  G.   DEXTER  CHARLES  DE  GARMO 

C.   H.   JUDD  E.   O.   HOLLAND 

H.   M.   BARRETT  GEORGE  W.   A.   LUCKEY 

J.   STANLEY  BROWN  ^  GEORGE  H.   MARTIN 

*  E.   P.   CUBBERLEY  M.   VINCENT  O'SHEA 

*  PAUL  H.   HANUS 


A  SHORT  COURSE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  READING  FOR  HIGH- 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Requests  for  suggestions  for  professional  reading  have  been  received  from 
high-school  teachers  who  cannot  stop  their  work  to  go  to  schools  of  education 

■  Is  not  positive  about  making  mandatory  the  history  of  phUosophy,  logic,  and  ethka* 
'  "  Dissents  from  the  seemingly  unqualified  opinion  that  all  the  studies  under  II  should    ece^azilf  f^inn 
a  part  of  the  prospective  teacher's  undergraduaie  study." 
s  Questions  Number  V. 
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or  who  cannot  remain  in  these  schools  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  to  note  the  increasing  number  of  high- 
school  teachers  who  wish,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  both  to  remedy  deficiencies 
in  their  professional  training  and  also  to  grow  in  their  profession.  A  br  ef  list 
of  books  for  this  purpose  is  accordingly  given.  In  the  preparation  of  this  list 
the  chairman  has  had  valuable  assistance  from  a  number  of  members  of  this 
committee,  but  no  one  member  except  himself  is  responsible  for  the  list  as  a 
whole.  While  several  books  by  members  of  this  committee  appear  below,  it 
shou'd  be  understood  that  such  books  were  in  every  case  suggested  by  other 
members  of  this  committee. 

The  brevity  of  this  list  should  add  to  its  value.  Before  the  teacher  has 
read  very  far,  other  books  and  references  will  be  suggested  to  him  and  he  will 
of  his  own  accord  search  for  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  certain  topics. 
What  the  majority  of  teachers  need  is  a  start  among  the  bewildering  multiplicity 
of  works  on  education.  Where  shall  we  begin  ?  is  a  question  which  they 
frequently  ask. 

These  books  are  recommended  to  teachers  who  are  doing  any  branch  of 
secondary  educational  work,  no  matter  whether  it  is  academic,  arts  and  crafts, 
manual  training,  or  commercial. 

PSYCHOLOGY,  GENERAL  METHOD,   AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

James,  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology ^  also  parts  of  his  two- volume  work  on  psychology 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 
Judd,  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
Halleck,  Education  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  (The  Macmillan  Co.). 
Thorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching  Based  on  Psychology  (A.  G.  Seller). 
Adams,  Herbartian  Psychology  Applied  to  Education  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Halleck,  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture  (American  Book  Co.). 
Home,  Psychological  Principles  of  Education  (Macmillan). 
Le  Bon,  The  Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind  (Macmillan). 

GaUon,  Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  ("Everyman's  Library  "  1907,  E.  P.  Dutton  Co.). 
Hall,  AdolescenUf  Its  Psychology,  2  vols.,  1,373  pages-    The  one-volume  edition,  379  pages, 

published  under  the  title,  Youth:   Its  Education^  Regimen^  and  Hygiene  (Appleton) 

will  suffice  for  the  average  reader. 
Bagley,  The  Educative  Process  (Macmillan). 
McMurry,  Method  of  the  Recitation  (Macmillan). 
Hanus,  Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values  (Macmillan) 
O'Shea,  Education  as  Adjustment  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 
Hanus,  A  Modern  School  (Macmillan). 
O'Shea,  Dynamic  Factors  in  Education  (Macmillan). 

SPECTAL   METHOD 

DeGarmo,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (Macmillan). 

Vol.  I,  "The  Studies;"  Vol.  II,  "Educational  Processes." 
Bagster-CoUins,  Teaching  of  German  in  Secondary  Schools  (Macmillan;. 
Bennett  and  Bristol,  The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Secondary  School  (Longman^, 

Green  &  Co.). 
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Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  (Macmillan). 

Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  (Macmillan). 

Smith  and  Hall,  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Secondary  School  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.). 

Lloyd  and  Bigelow,  The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  the  Secondary  School  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.). 

Smith,  D.  £.,  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics  (Macmillan). 

Young,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 
^  Bourne,  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Civics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary  School 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

The  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  Report  to  the  American  Historical  Association, 

by  the  Committee  of  Seven,  267  pages  (Macmillan). 

Report  of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association,  299  pages  (Macmillan). 


Richards,  Manual  Training  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY 

Brown,  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States  (Macmillan). 

Luckey,  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States  (Macmillan). 

Bolton,  The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany  (Appleton). 

Russell,  German  Higher  Schools  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

Paulsen,  German  Universities  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 

GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSICS 

Monroe,  Textbook  in  the  History  of  Education,  772  pages  (Macmillan). 

Davidson,  History  of  Education,  292  pages  (Scribner). 

Bosanquet,  Education  of  the  Young  in  Platans  Republic,  198  pages  (Cambridge  University 

Press). 
Bryan,  Plato,  the  Teacher,  454  pages  (Scribner). 

Davidson,  Aristotle  and  Ancient  Educational  Ideals,  256  pages  (Scribner). 
Ascham,  Scholemaster,  317  pages  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Woodward,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  Other  Humanist  Educators,  261  pages  (Cambridge 

University  Press). 
Locke,  Thoughts  on  Education,  edited  by  Quick,  240  pages  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Rousseau,  EmUe  (abridged  edition,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
Herbart,  Outlines  oj  Educational  Doctrine,  edited  by  Lange  and  DeGarmo,  334  pages 

(Macmillan). 
Spencer,  Education,  285  pages  (Appleton). 
Painter,  Great  Pedagogical  Essays,  426  pages  (selections  from  twenty-six  classics;  American 

Book  Co.). 

ETHICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Adler,  Moral  Instruction  of  Children,  278  pages  (Appleton). 

MacCunn,  The  Making  of  Character:   Some  Educational  Aspects  of  Ethics,  226  pages 

(Macmillan). 
Griggs,  Moral  Education,  352  pages  (B.  W.  Huebsch,  publisher.  New  York). 
'  Sidgwick,  On  Stimulus  (Cambridge  University  Press). 
Forbush,  The  Boy  Problem:  A  Study  in  Social  Pedagogy,  194  pages  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 

Boston). 
Dewey,  The  School  and  Society,  129  pages  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press). 
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Patten,  New  Basis  of  CvuUiiation,  220  pages  (Macmillan). 
Giddings,  Elements  of  Sociology,  353  pages  (Macmillan). 
American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

BOOKS  HELPFUL  TO  TEACHERS  IN  RECOMMENDING  SUITABLE   READING  TO  HIGH-SCHOOL 

PX7PILS 

Hewins,  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  56  pages  (American  Library  Association,  34  Newbury 
Street,  Boston). 

Children's  Reading:  A  Catalogue  Compiled  for  the  Home  Libraries  and  Reading  Clubs, 
Conducted  by  the  Children's  Department  df  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburg,  no  pages 
(American  Library  Association,  34  Newbury  Street,  Boston). 

Field,  Fingerposts  to  Children's  Reading,  276  pages  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

Colby,  Literature  and  Life  in  School,  229  pages  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.). 

Griswold,  A  Descriptive  List  of  Books  for  the  Young,  large  8vo,  175  pages  (W.  M.  Gris- 
wold,  publisher,  Cambridge,  Mass.). 

Hanna,  "One  Hundred  Books  of  Unqualified  Value  for  High-School  Students  to  Read" — 
published  in  the  1899  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, pp.  486,  487.  This  list  is  also  included  in  a  separate  volume  of  eighty  pages, 
known  as  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Public  Libraries  to  the  Public 
Schools,  published  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  Winona,  Minn. 

Hall,  "Youth,"  chap,  viii,  pp.  141-206,  Biographies  of  Youth  (Appleton). 

Aldrich,  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). 

Bashkirtseff,  Marie,  Journal  of  a  Young  Artist  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago). 

Howells,  William  D.,  Heroines  of  Fiction,  a  vols.,  513  pages  (Harper  &  Bros.). 

Richardson,  Choice  of  Books  (David  McKay,  Philadelphia). 

EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

The  School  Review  (especially  devoted  to  secondary  education)  should  be  read  regularly. 

The  Educational  Review. 

The  Pedagogical  Seminary. 

Education. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine,  Peoria,  111. 


PAPERS    ON    THE    PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    OF 

HIGH-SCHOOL   TEACHERS 

I 

H.  M.  BARRETT,  PRINCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PUEBLO,  COLO. 

I.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the  subject  of  this  paper  that  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  high-school  teacher  is  not  always  satisfactory.  I  shall 
not  object  to  the  inference.  Rather,  I  shall  try,  first,  to  furnish  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  complaint  against  the  high-school  teacher's  professional  training; 
second,  I  shall  mention  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  training  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be;  and  finally,  if  I  can,  I  shall  point  out  how  the  high-school  teacher 
may  secure  the  proper  professional  preparation. 

The  faults  in  the  professional  preparation  of  the  high-school  teacher  may 
be  grouped  under  three  heads:  First,  although  the  high-school  teacher  has 
sufficient  education,  broadly  speaking,  he  does  not  know  how  to  teach.  It 
is  not  long  since  it  was  assumed  that  anybody  with  a  college  diploma  was  fit 
to  teach  in  a  high  school;  and  if  he  had  taken  high  rank  in  his  college  classes 
then  any  high  school  was  lucky  to  get  him.    The  superintendent  and  principal, 
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at  least,  have  long  since  been  made  to  realize  by  abundant  experience  that  a 
good  student  is  not  always  a  good  teacher.  In  the  light  of  this  experience  they 
have  been  chary  about  giving  a  try-out  to  the  unseasoned  graduate,  if  one  may 
borrow  a  football  phrase,  and  they  have  tried  to  insist  when  they  could  on 
successful  experience  in  other  high  schools  as  evidence  of  ability  to  teach. 

2.  The  second  item  in  the  bill  is  that  the  teacher  who  has  anticipated  his 
work  and  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  it  has  frequently  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  a  single  branch.  He  has  gone  in  for  science, 
or  has  taken  everything  in  advanced  mathematics  that  his  college  offered,  or 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  has  attended  with 
enthusiasm  all  the  classes  in  literature,  and  has  devoted  himself  assiduously 
ta  the  work  in  theme-writing  and  in  the  composition  of  sonnets.  Thus  pre- 
pared for  his  special  work  in  high  school,  he  comes  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
to  do  the  same  thing  that  he  has  done.  The  specialist  has  studied  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  K  he  be  a  science  man  he  feels  that  he  ought  not  to  have  to 
correct  English  in  the  notebooks  of  his  pupils — and  indeed  he  ought  not; 
but  when  the  need  exists,  as  it  does  now  and  then,  he  cannot  agree  that  every 
teacher  should  be  an  English  teacher  before  he  is  anything  else. 

3.  Finally,  the  complaint  against  the  high-school  teacher  is  that,  even 
tho  he  could  teach  mathematics,  science,  English  or  what  not,  he  cannot  teach 
boys  and  girls.  One  principal  puts  it  brutally  that  the  high-school  teacher 
has  no  sense.  This  is  a  hard  saying,  but  there  is  directness  and  finality  in 
the  sound  of  it  that  carry  weight.  Ordinarily,  the  statement  that  a  man  has 
no  sense  is  a  tolerably  sweeping  condemnation;  but  when  we  examine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "sense"  in  this  connection  we  find  that  it  signifies  about 
all  that  makes  a  man  a  master  in  any  profession.  A  man  may  have  the  finest 
university  training  in  medicine,  but  if  he  lacks  sense  he  will  not  succeed  as  a 
physician;  lack  of  sense  in  a  lawyer  will  make  a  superior  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  little  value.  The  fact  is  that  sense,  fundamental  as  the  quality  appears, 
and  fundamental  as  it  really  is,  actually  implies  all  that  makes  one  a  strong 
teacher,  a  great  teacher.  It  may  seriously  be  doubted,  whether,  after  all, 
sense  is  not  a  gift  with  which  one  is  bom,  rather  than  an  accomplishment 
which  can  be  acquired  by  training.  An  old  professor  of  mine  used  to  say: 
"There  are  some  things  which,  if  a  man  doesn't  get  before  he  is  four  years 
old,  he  never  gets."  I  fancy  that  sense  is  one  of  these  things.  The  French, 
who  are  polite,  call  it  savoir  faire,  and  so  called,  it  sounds  more  like  some- 
thing which  may  be  acquired  by  study  and  growth. 

Most  principals  are  apt  to  feel  that  the  reason  why  the  student  fresh  from 
college  fails  as  a  teacher  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  unconsciously  assumes  that 
high-school  boys  and  girls  are  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Technically, 
so  far  as  age  goes,  and  so  far  as  the  name  implies  nice  young  people,  decently 
brought  up  by  particular  parents,  they  are  young  ladies  and  gentlemen;  but 
mentally,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  the  teacher,  they  are  still  boys  and 
girls.    They  are  not  at  all  ready  for  college  methods  of  instruction.     It  will 
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not  do  for  the  high-school  teacher  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  and  permit  the 
pupils  to  take  the  instruction  or  leave  it  as  they  choose.  If  they  choose  to 
leave  it  the  loss  is  theirs,  true  enough;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  it. 

The  old  masters  knew  their  duty  in  this  regard,  and  they  did  it — often  with 
groanings  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that  could  not  be  uttered.  There  was  a 
certain  crudeness  about  their  methods  which  would  not  be  tolerated  today; 
caning  and  flogging  were  long  the  effective  means  of  inducing  interest  in  study 
which  the  Herbartian  doctrine  does  not  approve.  Yet  the  old  masters  imder- 
stood  their  problem  well  enough,  no  matter  what  we  may  think  of  their  method 
of  solving  it.  They  knew  that  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  left  to  themselves  to 
study  or  to  take  the  consequences  in  a  life  of  inefficiency  in  the  vague  future. 
They  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to  understand  that  the  doctrine  of 
future  punishment,  however  well  founded,  is  not  an  efficient  cause  of  present 
effort  with  men  and  women,  much  less  with  boys  and  girls.  And  in  their 
own  primitive  way  the  old  masters  undertook  to  supply  an  immediate  substitute 
for  future  punishment,  unpedagogical,  no  doubt,  but  often  effective  in  accom- 
plishing results. 

The  specialist,  too,  because  he  is  a  specialist,  has  lost  some  of  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  old  master.  If  the  boy  does  not  do  well  in  his  par- 
ticular subject,  the  boy  to  him  is  a  ne'er-do-well.  The  specialist  knows  nothing 
about  the  pupil  except  what  he  sees  of  him  in  his  own  class;  and  if  the  pupil 
fails  there  he  is  condenmed  utterly.  The  principal  who  sees  this  situation 
often  feels  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  specialist  were  required  to  teach  more 
than  one  subject — ^well  for  the  pupil  and  well  for  the  specialist. 

4.  The  limitations  of  the  college  graduate  and  also  the  limitations  of  the 
university-trained  specialist  are  summed  up  in  the  indictment  that  they  do 
not  know  boys  and  girls  and  therefore  they  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 
These  teachers  are  too  apt  to  shift  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  a  pupil's 
shortcomings,  to  throw  it  back  upon  the  grade  teachers,  or  to  attribute  it  to 
some  lack  of  rigid  discipline  in  the  high  school  as  a  whole.  Often  one  hears 
such  teachers  lamenting  the  fate  which  condemns  them  to  the  annoyance  of 
petty  discipline,  and  weakly  wishing  for  a  college  position.  Not  till  they  learn 
the  joy  of  being  alive  among  boys  and  girls  and  of  watching  them  grow  under 
their  hands  into  men  and  women,  can  these  hope  to  be  high-school  teachers 
in  the  real  sense.  Now,  they  do  not  realize  that  it  is  folly  to  place  responsi- 
bility for  poor  work  on  other  teachers,  or,  indeed,  upon  the  pupil  himself. 
Here  is  the  pupil  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  It  is  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  to  train  that  pupil  to  do  the  work  in  his  class  and  make  a  man 
of  him  in  that  work.  The  grade  teacher  knows  that  if  any  one  of  her  pupils 
fails  in  the  next  higher  grade  it  is  a  reflection  upon  her.  Much  more,  how- 
ever, does  she  appreciate  that  if  he  does  not  do  good  work  in  her  grade  nobody 
can  be  blamed  but  her.  The  unsatisfactory  pupil  is  a  perpetual  problem  to 
her,  and  there  is  more  joy  in  her  heart  over  the  successful  solution  of  one  such 
problem  than  over  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no  solution.    Every  time  she 
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solves  such  a  problem  she  knows  that  she  has  proved  herself  a  real  teacher; 
every  time  she  fails  to  solve  such  a  problem  she  must  feel  that  she  has  measur- 
ably failed  as  a  teacher.  How,  then,  thro  professional  preparation,  can 
the  high-school  teacher  fit  himself  to  do  the  work  before  him,  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  teaching,  not  physics,  or  English,  or  mathematics,  but  boys 
and  girls? 

5.  The  high-school  teacher  ought  of  course  to  know  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  precisely  how  this  is  to  help  him  solve  particular  problems  in  train- 
ing boys  and  girls;  but,  intelligently  used,  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  present  in  the  light  of  the  past  should  be  of  real  value  in  giving  the  teacher 
breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

6.  Educational  psychology  ought  to  have  its  place  in  such  a  course  of 
training.  Yet  here,  too,  the  value  of  the  study  will  be  general  rather  than 
particular;  it  will  be  more  valuable  for  the  man  himself  than  can  be  pointed 
out  for  specific  use  in  his  daily  task.  An- attempt  to  apply  such  knowledge 
narrowly  and  rigidly  will  almost  certainly  make  the  teacher  unpractical  and 
pedantic,  and  will  be  attended  with  ridiculous  and  even  with  disastrous  results. 
This  suggests  the  need  that  the  high-school  teacher  have,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
his  special  training,  the  broad  and  liberal  education  represented  by  a  four 
years*  college  course.  Such  an  education  ought  to  give  him  the  habit  of  seeing 
"great  things  large  and  little  things  small,"  of  "seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing 
it  whole."  If  one  might  particularize  in  this  digression  it  would  be  to  say 
that  in  his  college  course  the  teacher  ought  to  get  a  great  deal  of  practical  value 
out  of  the  pursuit  of  a  thoro-going  course  in  sociology. 

7.  With  this  general  education  to  fortify  him,  it  ought  to  be  safe  for  the 
future  high-school  teacher  to  give  some  time  to  the  study  of  pedagogy.  With- 
out the  general  education,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  teacher  may  fall  into 
the  error  of  thinking  that  pedagogy  is  the  whole  thing  in  education.  To  the 
practical  teacher,  it  seems  just  to  exclaim,  modifying  slightly  the  familiar 
phrase  of  Madame  Roland,  "Ah  pedagogy,  how  many  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name !"  Pedagogy  isn't  much  of  a  science  as  yet.  It  has  in  it  commonly 
too  many  glittering  generalities,  too  many  half-truths  that  the  narrowly  edu- 
cated teacher  accepts  as  absolute  and  comprehensive. 

8.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  as  a  book  which  the  high-school 
teacher  should  include  in  his  course  of  professional  training.  Dr.  Stanley  HaU's 
great  work  on  Adolescence,  No  book  exists  which  deals  so  minutely  and  so 
comprehensively  with  the  life  in  which  the  high-school  teacher  works. 

9.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  educational  expert  will  object  to  the  course  of 
study  thus  outlined  as  too  extended;  if  anyone  cares  to  elaborate  it  the  writer 
of  this  paper  will  not  seriously  object.  Yet  the  element  which  the  writer 
regards  as  most  important  in  the  proper  professional  preparation  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  has  not  been  mentioned.  It  is  the  element  of  experience. 
In  teaching,  quite  as  much  as  in  any  profession,  trade,  or  business,  we  learn 
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to  do  by  doing.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  actual  work  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  practice  school  under  supervision  will  not  answer.  It  is  good  so  far  as 
it  goes,  but  its  conditions  at  best  are  more  or  less  artificial. 

10.  Here  perhaps  might  be  mentioned  the  normal  school  as  a  training-place 
for  high-school  teachers.  The  normal  school  would  imdoubtedly  serve  to 
supply  some  of  the  common  deficiencies  in  the  high-school  teacher's  training. 
It  should  never  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  college,  for  with  most  high- 
school  pupils  who  are  to  continue  study  after  graduating  from  high  school  the 
college  is  the  next  step,  and  the  high-school  teacher  will  not  do  the  best  for 
these  boys  and  girls  unless  he  knows  intimately  what  college  is.-  The  train- 
ing furnished  by  a  good  normal  school  as  supplementary  to  the  teacher's 
college  course  would  be  quite  worth  while,  for  it  would  bring  the  teacher 
closer  to  the  work  before  him.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  normal- 
school  training  can  take  the  place  of  actual  experience.  Here,  as  in  the  uni- 
versity, conditions  are  inevitably  artificial,  though  the  study  of  methods  as 
taught  in  the  normal  school  ^ill  be  most  helpful  to  the  college  graduate  who 
intends  to  teach.  But  the  teacher  cannot  do  his  best  or  develop  those  qualities 
and  that  skill  most  needed  in  a  teacher  while  a  critic  is  looking  on  and  taking 
notes  of  his  faults  in  manner  and  method.  A  brief  experience  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months  in  a  room  of  boys  and  girls  somewhat  trained  to  habits  of  work  by 
others  furnishes  small  opportunity  for  the  use  of  initiative  on  the  teacher's 
part.  The  teacher  in  the  making  needs  to  be  confronted  by  conditions,  not 
theories.  Such  conditions  only  will  force  him  to  summon  to  his  command  those 
methods  and  expedients  which,  so  far  as  they  are  of  real  value,  are  in  every 
teacher  matters  of  personality.  Something,  though  generally  very  little,  the 
teacher  may  gain  by  watching  the  work  of  good  teachers;  very  little  indeed, 
unless  it  be  appropriated  in  a  condition  of  mental  and  spiritual  hunger  on  the 
teacher's  part,  and  assimilated  and  made  a  part  of  himself  under  the  healthy 
normal  conditions  of  real  work  for  which  he  is  actually  responsible  and  which 
is  genuinely  his  own. 

•  II.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  then,  the  high-school  teacher  should 
have  a  year  or  two  year's  experience  in  grade  schools,  where  as  an  actual  and 
responsible  teacher  he  should  see  growing  under  his  own  hand  the  mental 
and  moral  character  of  a  school  of  boys  and  girls.  In  the  grades  the  high- 
school  teacher  will  have  learned  intimately  and  accurately  a  great  deal  of  the 
method  of  thought  and  of  the  feelings  and  motives  of  the  boys  and  girls  which 
he  is  to  teach  in  high  school.  He  will  have  some  practical  notion  of  the  proper 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  word  apperception,  which  without  this  experience, 
he  might  be  prone  to  regard  as  one^f  the  charm  words  with  which  the  child- 
study  priests  are  wont  to  cast  a  spell  upon  their  converts.  In  the  grades,  if 
the  teacher  is  to  do  anything  at  all,  he  must  first  divest  himself  of  college 
methods  of  instruction  and  meet  the  boys  and  girls  on  their  own  ground. 
He  must  recognize  also,  because  he  directs  all  matters  of  discipline  and 
study,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  all  the  conditions  in  his  school- 
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room,  for  the  pupils'  attitude  toward  work,  and  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  all  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  He  may  not  steel  himself  to  endure  an  ill- 
trained,  disorderly  class  for  one  recitation  period,  while  he  looks  forward  to 
the  hour  when  he  shall  have  a  class%a  has  learned  habits  of  good  behavior 
and  systematic  work  from  some  other  teacher.  This  is  where  the  teacher  too 
often  fails  who  serves  his  apprenticeship  in  the  high  school,  for  here  the  road 
to  success  is  long  and  hard,  unless  unusual  natural  ability  combined  with  a 
large  measure  of  good  luck  forces  the  truth  home  to  him.  In  the  grades  the 
conditions  will  compel  him,  in  the  phrase  of  Carlyle,  to  make  truce  with  neces- 
sity, which  the  sage  of  Chelsea  points  out  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  success. 

The  poor  high-school  teacher  as  a  rule  lacks  that  professional  training  which 
puts  him  at  home  with  his  "pupils.  Nor  can  he  easily  gain  this  part  of  his 
training  in  the  high  school,  where  the  pupils  are  at  the  adolescent  stage.  They 
are  awkward  and  diffident,  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  A  few  years  earlier, 
in  the  grades,  these  pupils  would  have  made  themselves  at  home  with  the 
teacher;  now  it  is  the  teacher  who  must  take  the  initiative  and  take  it  easily 
and  naturally.  Nowhere  in  the  child's  life  is  the  need  so  great  for  the  trained 
eye  and  the  steady  hand  as  at  the  high-school  age.  The  teacher  who  tries 
to  gain  these  in  the  high  school  is  like  the  pilot  who  should  take  his  first  lessons 
at  the  wheel  in  steering  a  boat  through  the  rapids.  The  high  school  is  a  poor 
place  to  gain  the  first  experience  in  teaching.    The  conditions  are  too  complex. 

Objections  may  perhaps  be  made  to  this  method  of  professional  prepara- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  teacher  who  is  to  do  high-school  work  cannot 
afford,  on  account  of  the  poor  pay,  after  having  invested  in  a  college  education, 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  grades.  The  answer  is  that  this  is  the  final  step 
in  the  teacher's  training.  This  work  in  the  grades  ought  to  be  far  more  valu- 
able to  the  teacher  than  to  the  school.  If  the  superintendent  is  willing  to  give 
the  man  or  woman  fresh  from  college  a  chance  to  teach  in  the  grades,  the  man 
or  woman  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  the  place;  and  ought  to  strive  conscientiously 
to  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  possible  to  the  pupils  intrusted  to 
him.  The  young  doctor  with  four  years  of  college  and  two  or  three  years  of 
medical  school  behind  him  is  glad  to  get  a  place  as  interne  in  a  hospital  and 
work  a  year  or  two  for  his  board  in  order  to  get  the  practical  side  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  young  lawyer,  having  earned  his  B.A.  and  his  LL.B.,  is  glad  to 
work  at  small  pay  for  a  successful  law  firm,  and  plead  his  first  cases  in  a  justice 
court,  in  order  to  learn  the  routine  of  office  and  court  work.  The  clergy- 
man just  out  of  the  seminary  is  fortunate  if  he  can  get  an  appointment  as  assist- 
ant in  a  good  charge  and  learn  here  the  rudiments  of  his  profession.  The 
most  promising  of  the  men  who  graduate  from  the  technical  schools  are  eager 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  in  the  factory  or  in  the  railroad  shops  and  learn  the 
business  from  the  beginning;  they  understand  that  it  is  a  valuable  and  often 
a  necessary  step  toward  the  manager's  office  or  the  private  car  to  have  worn 
overalls  and  carried  a  dinner  bucket.  So  the  schoolmaster  with  all  his  degrees 
and  his  special  study  may  well  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  grade  school- 
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room  at  a  very  small  salary,  realizing  that  for  the  first  two  years  he  is  much 
more  of  a  learner  than  a  teacher.  He  needs  to  approach  his  work  from  a 
direction  altogether  different  to  that  from  which  he  has  approached  it  before. 
He  has  studied  historical  facts  and  scientific  theories;  now  he  must  get  down 
beside  the  boys  and  girls  and  look  at  things  with  their  eyes,  see  the  world  as 
they  see  it.  Only  so  can  he  use  his  facts  and  theories  to  good  purpose  as  a 
teacher.  The  course  in  education  at  the  university  is  of  great  value  to  the 
experienced  teacher;  it  is  commonly  worth  little  to  the  college  graduate  with- 
out experience  in  the  schoohroom. 

12.  To  put  it  briefly:  Let  the  college  student  who  is  to  teach  in  high  school 
specialize  somewhat  in  the  lines  of  his  chosen  calling  during  his  last  two  years 
in  college.  Let  him  study  the  history  of  education,  particularly  of  secondary 
education,  educational  psychology,  pedagogy,  methods  of  teaching  his  special 
subject,  and  the  relation  of  his  subject  to  the  whole  work  of  the  high  school ; 
let  him  learn  what  Stanley  Hall  can  tell  him  of  the  adolescent  period.  Then 
let  him  get  a  place  in  the  grades  and  learn  how  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  how  to 
understand  them,  and  how  to  work  with  them.  After  two  years  of  this  work 
the  teacher  ought  to  be  ready  for  work  in  the  high  school.  He  will  then 
bring  to  his  task  a  fund  of  school  lore  not  to  be  found  in  books  or  in  courses 
of  education;  he  will  even  have  accumulated  a  store  of  sense.  This,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  high-school  principal,  is  the  proper  professional  preparation 
for  the  high-school  teacher. 


II 

STRATTON  D.   BROOKS,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   BOSTON, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

I.  A  somewhat  extended  observation  of  teachers  causes  me  to  believe  that 
one  of  the  important  elements  leading  to  ineffective  teaching  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  is  that  the  teachers  fail  to  get  the  pupil's  point  of  view. 
They  do  not  see  the  subject  taught«as  the  pupil  sees  it.  A  large  majority  of 
them  give  greater  attention  to  the  logical  development  of  the  subject  than  to 
the  development  of  the  logical  powers  of  the  pupil.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  trainulg  of  these  teachers  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly,  academic, 
and  that  their  professional  training,  if  any,  has  been  incidental  and  super- 
ficial. Academic  training,  as  here  used,  means  the  study  of  the  subject 
for  the  sake  of  mastering  it  as  a  subject  in  its  logical  and  epistemological 
relations,  while  professional  training,  as  here  used,  means  the  study  of  the 
subject  with  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  use  as  an  instrument  for  develop- 
ing and  training  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Such  professional  training  will  include 
the  supplementary  study  of  all  allied  or  additional  subjects  that  will  aid  in 
this  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  academic  study  of  any  subject  prepares  a 
teacher  to  use  that  subject  as  an  instrument  of  child  development  it  is  profes- 
sional in  its  result. 
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2.  Since  without  an  academic  knowledge  of  his  subject  the  teacher  cannot 
teach  that  subject,  it  follows  that  the  academic  pursuit  of  knowledge  must  be 
a  fundamental  part  and  parcel  of  professional  training.  The  amount  of  special 
study  in  any  single  line  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Four  years 
of  work  in  Latin  beyond  that  of  high-school  grade  is  not  too  much  to  require 
for  a  teacher  of  Latin,  nor  would  four  years  of  work  in  sciences  as  a  whole  be 
considered  too  great  a  requirement  for  a  teacher  of  science.  For  a  teacher  of 
chemistry,  however,  suitable  preparation  on  the  academic  side  may  require 
less  than  four  years  of  work  in  chemistry  alone,  though  the  total  time  given  to 
scientific  study  by  such  a  teacher  should  not  fall  below  foiu"  years  of  college 
work.  In  general,  the  greater  the  academic  accomplishment  of  the  secondary- 
school  teacher,  the  better  his  teaching  will  be;  provided  this  academic  study 
is  so  tempered  and  modified  by  professional  study  as  to  enable  him  to  select 
from  his  greater  store  of  knowledge  those  items  of  most  use  in  the  development 
of  his  pupils.  The  evils  of  over-specialization  are  not  those  of  excessive  aca- 
demic preparation  but  those  of  insufl&cient  professional  preparation.  The 
minimum  requirement  for  a  high-school  teacher  should  be  graduation  from  a 
college  course  in  which  special  study  has  been  given  to  the  subjects  that  the 
candidate  expects  to  teach. 

3.  In  addition  to  as  complete  and  accurate  scholarship  as  can  possibly  be 
obtained,  the  training  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  should  include  many 
items  that  will  give  to  this  academic  knowledge  its  greatest  eflSciency  as  an 
educational  instrument.  These  elements  may  be  properly  termed  professional. 
Some  of  the  more  important  ones  are  as  follows: 

4.  A  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  aim  and  purpose 
of  education.  This  involves  a  knowledge  of  our  present  civilization  and  the 
obligations  of  the  citizens  of  it.  Even  a  partial  understanding  of  the  present 
ideals  of  education  can  be  arrived  at  only  by  considering  the  process  by  which 
they  have  come  into  existence.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  understand 
the  more  important  epochs  in  the  development  of  civilization  and  the  means 
adopted  in  each  to  educate  the  citizens*therefor.  Without  this  knowledge 
the  teacher  must  accept  the  statements  of  others  as  to  what  constitutes  the  aim 
of  education,  and  will  be  unable  to  select  from  the  different  claimants  those 
having  the  largest  basis  in  human  experience.  The  teacher's  professional 
course  must  therefore  include  a  study  of  a  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
world  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  part  of  education  therein  and  with  some 
consideration  to  the  history  of  secondary  schools. 

5.  The  teacher  must  be  thoroly  familiar  with  the  child,  not  only  to  the  extent 
of  understanding  the  laws  of  his  development,  but  what  is  more  important 
to  the  extent  of  appreciating  the  child's  point  of  view,  and  being  able  to  look 
upon  the  world  as  the  child  looks  upon  it.  Study  alone  cannot  give  this  last. 
The  sympathetic  attitude  is  not  based  solely  upon  knowledge,  but  is  rather 
ingrained  in  the  character.  The  teacher  who  is  most  analytical,  who  most 
clearly  separates  and  picks  apart  the  mental  machinery  of  childhood,  is 
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likely  to  be  the  least  sympathetic  and  so  most  often  fails  in  the  schoohroom. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  given  the  sympathetic  attitude,  this  sympathy  gain^ 
in  point  and  purpose  from  a  complete  imderstanding  of  the  needs  of  the  child. 
The  increase  in  teaching  power  that  the  study  of  psychology  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  of  adolescence  will  give  to  the  teacher  attuned  to  the  apprecia- 
tive attitude  is  immeasurable.  Psychology,  with  emphasis  on  adolescence^ 
must  therefore  be  included  in  the  teacher's  professional  course. 

6.  The  final  goal  and  the  point  of  departure  being  known,  the  major  lines 
of  educational  procedxure  are  thereby  determined.  The  teacher  who  has 
decided  what  he  will  consider  the  fundamental  aim  of  education,  and  who 
appreciates  the  condition  and  methods  of  development  of  the  child,  has  a 
standard  for  judging  the  truth  or  falsity  of  educational  principles  that  is  not 
possessed  by  one  whose  ideas  of  either  of  these  subjects  are  hazy  and  indefinite. 
The  professional  study  of  a  teacher  should  therefore  include  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  oj  education  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  child  and 
the  purpose  of  education. 

7.  After  such  a  study,  intelligent  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  so  that  by 
selection  and  modification  this  subject-matter  may  be  presented  in  the  way 
that  will  most  rapidly  advance  the  child  toward  the  desired  end.  The  general 
principles  oj  method  will  therefore  find  a  place  in  the  teacher's  professional 
course  of  study. 

8.  The  academic  study  of  the  teacher  will  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects-matter  of  instruction,  but  his  attitude  toward  it  will  be  that  of  the 
adult  mind,  and  his  conception  of  it  that  which  will  make  it  useful  for  other 
purposes  than  educational  ones.  To  this  academic  knowledge  of  the  subject 
the  teacher  should  add  a  professional  study  of  it  by  means  of  which  he  will 
determine  what  aid  it  will  give  to  the  general  purposes  of  education;  what 
portions  of  it  are  possible  of  acquisition  by  the  child;  in  what  order  these 
should  be  presented  so  that  the  child's  development  will  be  most  helped; 
by  what  methods  it  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  child's  point  of  view; 
to  what  extent  it  must  be  accommodated  to  the  general  principles  of  methods; 
and  what  special  devices  and  applications  the  experience  of  years  has  shown 
desirable  and  effective.  Of  quite  as  much  value  as  all  this,  his  professional 
study  should  show  him  what  not  to  do  and  enable  him  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  experiments  long  since  shown  to  be  detrimental.  The  professional  course 
should  include,  therefore,  a  study  of  the  special  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  to  which  the  teacher  expects  to  give  the  major  portion  of  his  attention, 
together  with  the  history  oj  the  teaching  oj  that  subject. 

9.  If  all  the  preceding  could  be  accurately  determined  and  carried  into 
effect  we  would  have  the  ideal.  Unfortunately  the  ideal  is  imattainable,  and 
the  teacher  who  fails  to  accommodate  his  ideals  to  the  necessities  of  his  work 
will  have  his  failure  charged  up  to  his  being  a  mere  theorist.  We  are  not  alone 
ip  this  world  and  not  only  must  all  the  preceding  be  determined  in  its  applica- 
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tion  to  many  pupils  rather  than  to  one,  but  it  must  be  applied  by  a  teacher 
working  with  other  teachers  and  instructing  many  children  at  the  same  time. 
All  that  he  does  is  but  one  additional  element  in  the  large  number  of  influences 
at  work  upon  the  children,  and  any  theoretical  determination  of  what  ought 
to  be  produced  must  give  way  to  the  clear  conception  of  what  is  really  produced. 
The  modifications  and  adaptations  that  numbers  render  necessary  must  have 
consideration,  and  no  teacher  is  educationally  equipped  who  has  not  given 
careful  thought  to  the  necessities  of  system  and  organization,  so  that  in  so 
far  as  possible  their  advantages  may  be  preserved  and  their  disadvantages 
avoided.  Quite  as  much  for  teachers  as  for  supervising  officials  a  study  of 
school  organization  and  management  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  professional 
course. 

10.  To  give  attention  to  the  moral,  mental,  and  social  progress  of  the  child 
will  be  of  small  value  if  we  do  not  at  the  same  time  make  sure  that  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  conditions  that  render  possible  a  healthy  and  vigorous  physical 
development.  The  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  carries  with  it  the 
maintaining  of  proper  hygienic  conditions.  The  daily  routine  of  schoolwork 
will  include  careful  attention  to  school  hygiene  and  instruction  in  this  subject 
should  be  included  in  the  professional  course. 

11.  With  such  professional  equipment  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  start  his 
work  with  a  clear  understanding  of  his  problem  and  can  derive  the  highest 
benefit  from  his  experience.  But  to  start  with  such  an  equipment  is  not 
enough — it  must  be  kept.  The  teacher  who  falls  behind  the  times  is  a  clog 
upon  civilization  at  the  point  of  greatest  hindrance.  Education  is  a  live,  vigor- 
ous, growing  subject,  and  the  teacher  must  know  the  lines*  of  that  growth. 
For  this  he  must  depend  largely  upon  his  reading,  but  it  must  be  reading  with 
discrimination.  Every  age  has  brought  forward  some  theory  of  education 
that  has  been  followed  by  large  numbers  for  a  considerable  time  before  its 
fallaciousness  became  apparent.  Every  month  the  educational  journals  of 
the  present  time  set  forth  some  man's  idea,  promulgate  some  new  theory, 
propose  some  new  device.  Some  of  these  are  good  and  will  in  time  become 
the  commonplaces  of  education;  some  have  elements  of  good,  some  are  wholly 
and  completely  bad,  and  tho  attractively  presented,  are  based  upon  a  false 
philosophy  and  must  be  ultimately  discarded.  To  read  educational  litera- 
tiu*e  understandingly,  so  that  the  true  may  be  sorted  from  the  false,  demands 
a  logical  and  philosophical  training.  The  teacher  not  trained  in  this  becomes 
a  mere  follower,  quite  unable  to  tell  whether  his  leader  is  an  educator  or  an 
impostor.  The  course  in  professional  training  must,  therefore,  include  sound 
training  in  logic^  philosophy ^  and  ethics, 

12.  The  order  in  which  the  elements  of  professional  training  have  been 
named  is  not  intended  as  indicating  the  order  of  acquisition.  The  training 
in  logic  and  philosophy  that  will  be  a  protection  against  false  theories  of 
education  after  graduation  will  also  be  of  great  service  to  the  pupil  as  an  under- 
graduate, and  its  elements  at  least  should  come  early  in  the  course.     It  is 
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likewise  undesirable  that  the  theoretical  study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
of  education  be  separated  entirely  from  their  practical  application.  Especially 
for  those  who  have  no  experience  as  teachers  it  is  highly  desirable  that  during 
the  period  of  training  they  have  access  to  a  school  for  observation  and  practice. 
Even  those  with  experience  find  great  profit  in  teaching  under  skilful  criticism. 
The  professional  course  should  include,  therefore,  some  experience  in  practice 
teaching. 

13.  Such  a  course  of  professional  training  as  here  outlined  cannot  be  con- 
ducted with  any  high  degree  of  success  under  the  direct  domination  and 
control  of  the  regular  college  or  university  faculty.  The  attitude  of  the  college 
professor  is  properly  and  necessarily  academic.  His  attention  both  as  a  student 
and  teacher  has  been  so  long  turned  exclusively  to  the  academic  side  that  the 
case  is  rare  indeed  that  he  is  competent  to  offer  professional  instruction  of  even 
mediimi  quality,  yet  he  is  seldom  conscious  of  this  and  looks  with  contempt 
and  suspicion  upon  the  efforts  of  the  department  of  education  to  discuss  how 
to  teach  a  subject  about  which  it  knows  academically  so  much  less  than  he 
does;  nor  does  he  look  with  favor  upon  allowing  another  department  to  teach 
in  any  way  a  subject  that  belongs  to  his  department.  Education  is,  however, 
an  all-inclusive  subject,  and  the  material  of  the  department  of  education 
embraces  everything  in  all  the  other  departments,  tho  from  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view  and  for  a  different  purpose.  If  must  have  free  range  thru  all 
the  field  of  knowledge  unhampered  by  any  personal  or  departmental  prejudices. 
There  are  great  advantages  derived  from  close  correlation  with  a  college  or 
university,  but  professional  training  in  its  best  form  is  possible  only  when  the 
department  of  education  is  large  enough  to  attain  to  the  dignity  and  organiza- 
tion of  a  separate  college,  to  have  its  own  professors,  and  to  dictate  its  own 
policy. 


Ill 

J.    STANLEY   BROWN,    SUPERINTENDENT   OF   JOLIET,    ILL.,    TOWNSHIP 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

According  to  my  scheme  this  subject  is  fairly  treated  under  the  following 
heads: 

(i)  Ph3rsical.  (2)  Mental.  (3)  Psychic.  We  have  for  a  long  time  rejected 
the  notion  that  the  valedictorian  of  his  class  is  the  man  from  whom  we  may 
expect  the  greatest  returns,  since  it  must  be  conceded  too  often  that  his  superi- 
ority rests  in  a  trained  mind  only.  Symmetry,  balance,  poise,  or  what  may  be 
put  into  phrase  all-round  development,  is  the  acme  of  desire  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  secondary  schools. 

I.  The  physical  man  demands  the  best  and  most  careful  training  the  col- 
lege and  universities  afford,  because  it  must  be  the  setting  for  all  that  is  ever 
accomplished  by  the  individual.  A  carefully  developed  physique  will  often 
meet  the  deficiency  existing  in  other  directions.    Many  of  the  struggles  which 
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teachers  seem  called  upon  to  endure  are  physical.  Headaches,  deafness, 
impaired  vision,  abnormal  digestion,  irregular  appetite  or  entire  loss  of  appetite 
are  a  few  of  the  physical  defects  which  result  from  our  failure  either  to  use  the 
knowledge  we  have  or  to  secure  the  knowledge  we  ought  to  have.  Most  dis- 
agreements between  teachers  and  students  in  schools  and  colleges  of  all  grades 
may  be  traced,  by  proper  analysis,  to  physical  causes. 

It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  teacher's  daily  gospel  to  be  able  to  say  that 
every  organ  of  his  body  is  performing  its  normal  function.  If  our  daily  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  were  heeded  half  so  well  as  that  to  the  mental,  we  would 
certainly  have  fewer  teachers  with  the  rheumatic  type  of  mind. 

That  the  physical  is  the  most  fundamental  and  ought  to  act  as  a  setting 
I  for  the  other  two  ought  not  to  be  questioned.  The  foundation  must  always 
precede  the  superstructure  in  the  course  of  construction.  The  furniture, 
the  adornments  follow  after  the  foundation,  walls,  etc.,  have  been  completed, 
and  must  ever  be  the  sequence  in  human,  magisterial  development  if  we  would 
accomplish  the  most  with  the  material  at  hand.  When  we  have  learned  to 
give  the  proper  attention  to  the  physical,  sarcasm,  bitterness,  scowls,  impatience, 
extreme  nervousness,  irritability,  etc.,  will  very  largely  disappear  and  in  their 
places  we  shall  find  encouragement,  sweetness,  pleasant  smiles,  patience,  well- 
balanced  nerves,  etc. 

If  we  had  to  choose  between  a  well-developed  physique  and  a  modicum  of 
mental  training,  or  the  reverse  of  these  two  things,  we  would,  without  hesita- 
tion, choose  the  former  for  our  boys  and  girls.  Many  of  us  who  have  positions  of 
responsibility  have  been  preaching  with  others,  "send  the  whole  boy  to  school; 
educate  the  whole  boy."  But  when  the  boy  came  to  school  we  gave  him  books, 
or,  perhaps,  we  excused  ourselves  by  saying,  "this  is  the  kind  of  training  I  had 
and  this  is  good  enough  for  these  boys." 

If  we  wish  teachers  to  teach  the  whole  boy  we  must  demand  that  the  teacher 
himself  shall  be  educated  in  the  threefold  sense  I  have  mentioned. 

We  as  teachers  are  much  inclined  to  teach  as  we  were  taught.  The  water 
does  not  rise  above  its  level.  We  must  teach  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  faculty  to  put  off  the  preparation  of  physique  by  saying 
this  belongs  to  the  football  coach,  because  it  inmost  likely  needed  by  all  other 
members  of  the  faculty  more  than  by  the  athletic  coach. 

Let  boards  of  education  demand  good  physiques  as  well  as  university- 
trained  minds  and  responsive  souls  and  all  will  bestir  themselves  to  meet  the 
conditions.  If  we  accept  Emerson's  statement  that  "the  test  of  civilization  is 
not  in  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind  of  men 
the  country  turns  out,"  teachers  ought  to  have  good  bodies  as  well  as  good 
minds  and  souls. 

In  addition  to  the  more  general  development  of  the  body,  teachers  ought  to 
be  participants  in  some  outdoor  exercises,  such  as  walking,  running,  jimiping, 
horseback  riding,  bicycle  riding,  tennis,  basket-ball,  base  ball,  rowing,  hunting 
and  other  kinds  of  physical  exercise.    I  am  quite  persuaded  that  no  one 
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except  a  cripple  should  be  graduated  from  college  until  he  has  learned  to  swim. 
This  would  mean  that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  would  at  least  know  how  to  swim.  If  we  teachers  paid  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  physique  we  would  have  better  teachers,  better 
schools,  and  much  less  friction  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  What  shall  be  the  scholastic  training  of  the  mind  of  this  teacher  for 
secondary  schools  is,  in  the  minds  of  some,  considered  to  be  the  most  important, 
in  the  minds  of  others  the  all-important,  but,  in  our  judgment,  on  a  parity 
with  the  other  two. 

Other  observations  show  us  that  more  teachers  are  failures  because  of 
insufficient  training  than  from  extra  sufficient,  and  yet  we 'maintain  that 
overspecialization  by  secondary-school  teachers  tending  to  make  the  subject 
taught  the  center  of  greatest  importance  and  not  the  boy  taught  is  distinctly 
detrimental.  The  day  has  gone  when  an  indulgent  public  applied  the  name 
"teacher"  to  one  who  performed  the  function  of  a  condenser  and  distributer 
of  knowledge.  We  are  not  content  with  a  wooden,  mechanical,  commercial 
type  of  teacher.  The  teacher  today  must  be  a  live  wire  with  an  ever-increasing 
current,  and  that  in  order  to  meet  the  present  demands  with  a  fair  degree  of 
satisfaction.  The  secondary  teacher  ought  to  complete  the  four-years'  coxurse 
in  a  secondary  school,  four  years  in  a  good  college,  and  then  take  a  year  of  pro- 
fessional training  either  in  a  normal  school  or  school  of  education.  The  prepar- 
ation cannot  continue  to  satisfy,  however,  unless  all  the  best  in  pedagogical 
literat\ire  is  constantly  sought  and  appropriated.  It  is  often  posited  that  a 
teacher  in  high  school  cannot  have  too  much  preparation  for  his  work,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  completion  of  work  for  the  doctor's  degree  is  not 
desirable  for  one  who  expects  to  teach  secondary-school  students,  because  to 
do  well  in  such  work  the  field  must  be  very  narrow  and  the  effort  intense. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  thought  given  to  boy  pedagogics  if  one's  whole  thought 
is  given  to  the  subject,  and  hence,  we  incline  to  give  to  the  Ph.D.  earned 
in  cursUf  a  place  in  college  or  university,  but  not  in  secondary  schools  as  most 
are  conducted  at  present. 

Foreign  travel  is  very  desirable  for  secondary  teachers  because  it  renders 
real  so  much  that  has  hitherto  been  admired  in  our  college  or  university 
training,  but  has  to  be  limited  to  our  narrow  experience.  Seeing  a  great 
mountain  or  a  magnificent  cataract  forever  fixes  the  concept  as  no  amount  of 
reading  or  oral  description  can  do.  I  would  not  make  this  mandatory  but  it 
ought  to  be  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  become  worth  more  in  public  service. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  main  concerning  the  scholastic  preparation  before 
regular  service,  as  an  instructor  begins,  but  no  one  who  has  had  any  experience 
in  teaching  or  who  has  even  observed  the  work  of  the  teacher  would  think  that 
this  is  anything  but  the  beginning  of  preparation,  and  is  simply  intended  to 
meet  the  first  general  requirement.  The  man  or  woman  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession who  does  not  see  to  it  that  his  or  her  preparation  to  do  effective  work 
increases  year  by  year  is  scarcely  worthy  to  belong  to  the  profession,  and  so 
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the  leaders  in  educational  advancement  must  read  the  best  journals,  study 
educational  movements  at  home  and  abroad,  visit  the  best  schools  of  any  and 
all  grades,  attend  teachers*  conventions,  pedagogic  clubs,  do  correspondence 
work  along  lines  not  touched  by  the  universities  ten  years  ago,  and  withal 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  teacher's  preparation  must  keep  pace  with  the  preparation  of  the  men 
and  women  of  other  professions.  The  best  schools  of  law  and  medicine  require 
six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  college  and  university  above  the  high-school  course, 
and  the  tendency  at  present  is  toward  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  in 
the  work.  The  teacher  must  either  keep  up  with  the  highest  and  best  demands 
of  the  times,  or  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  constantly  diminishing  worth. 

3.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  third  phase  of  this  subject.  The  moral  force  of 
any  teacher  among  students  is  manifested  much  more  in  what  he  really  is  than 
in  what  he  really  does.  Teachers  are  too  often  looked  upon  as  negative 
forces  simply  because  they  refrain  from  doing  something  whose  moral 
quality  is  mentioned  and  yet  do  nothing  positive  and  aggressive  to  take  the 
place  of  the  injurious  act. 

Moral  character,  psychic  force,  does  not  need  expression  in  word,  and  such 
expression  would  often  be  ineffective  because  these  things  do  not  easily  lend 
themselves  to  description. 

Honesty,  justice,  love  for  a  square  deal,  must  find  a  place  in  the  character 
of  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  create  and  maintain  among  his  students  an  atmosphere 
above  reproach  in  his  dealings  with  all  the  vexed  and  perplexing  questions 
that  may  come  up.  Since  we  are  a  Christian  nation,  and  since  religion  is  the 
recognized  basis  of  soul  culture,  religious  training  should  be  as  carefully 
secured  by  the  secondary  teacher  as  training  of  mind  or  body  We  are  some- 
times prone  to  forget  that  great  paragraph  in  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787. 
"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  a  free 
government,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
Our  fathers  placed  religion  firsty  morality  second,  and  knowledge  third.  We 
need  to  return  to  the  doctrines  of  our  fathers.  In  our  scheme  of  preparation 
for  teaching  we  are  inclined  to  give  place  to  ethics,  or  temperance,  or  to  a  few 
lectures  on  purity,  when  we  ought  to  stand  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  where  this  preparation  in  morals,  soul  culture,  and 
religion  may  be  secured,  whether  at  home,  in  church,  in  school,  or  in  all,  we 
must  admit  that  these  qualities  are  very  vital  and  must  be  emphasized  in  the 
preparation  of  the  teacher.  The  kind  of  man  we  turn  out  will  be  woe- 
fully deficient  if  he  lacks  moral  character  and  real  religious  attitude  of 
mind. 

Jesus,  whose  teaching  we  look  upon  as  the  best  known  in  the  Christian 
world,  was  the  greatest  teacher  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  known.  There 
is  no  great  pedagogical  scheme  that  cannot  be  traced  durectly  to  the 
methods  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  we  teachers  could  teach  as  he  taught, 
we,  too,  could  revolutionize  the  world  in  three  years  or  less.    Let  us  then  incul- 
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cate  this  teaching  as  representing  the  best  in  character  building,  psychic 
culture,  and  ethical  dogma. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  the  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  ought  to  show  a  symmetrical  development,  that  this  development 
should  include  body,  mind,  and  soul;  that  proper  physical  development 
should  mean  good  digestion,  good  nerve  power,  good  endurance,  good  dispo- 
sition, good  organic  functioning,  and  a  cheery,  responsive  individual;  that 
the  proper  development  of  the  mind  may  be  met  by  graduation  from  secondary 
schools  and  association  with  secondary-school  people;  by  graduation  from 
college,  together  with  the  association  of  the  college;  by  completing  either  at  a 
school  of  education  or  a  good  normal  school  one  year's  work  in  professional 
courses.  Added  to  this  scholastic  preparation  may  come  foreign  travel, 
pedagogic  study  in  paper  and  magazine,  attendance  on  school  conventions, 
clubs,  etc.,  and  these  with  a  view  to  keeping  abreast  of  the  times. 

Finally,  and  in  many  respects  most  important,  is  the  psychic  preparation 
which  has  fundamentally  to  do  with  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Whether  obtained 
in  the  school,  the  home,  or  the  church,  it  is  vital  in  the  development  of  the 
highest  type  of  teacher  in  the  Christian  man  or  the  Christian  woman.  When 
we  have  carefully  directed  the  training  along  these  three  lines  which  must  run 
parallel  with  one  another,  we  have  done  what  seems  best  in  the  production  of  a 
symmetrically  developed  teacher. 

IV 

ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  LELAND  STANFORD  JR. 

UNIVERSITY 

The  secondary  school  is  pre-eminently  the  place  where  the  boy  or  girl  is 
brought  into  contact,  not  only  with  new  forms  of  knowledge,  but  with  new 
idea^,  new  ideals,  and  new  methods  of  work  and  of  investigation.  It  is  the 
place  for  the  broadening  of  the  boy  or  girl  in  culture,  appreciation,  and  insight, 
no  less  than  in  knowledge.  It  is  these  new  ideals,  new  methods  of  work,  and 
increased  culture  and  appreciation  which  give  point  and  effectiveness  to  the 
whole  secondary-school  training.  While  they  are  inseparable  from  knowl- 
edge, they  are  worth  even  more  than  the  knowledge  which  the  school  imparts. 

When  one  thus  considers  the  secondary  schools,  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  taught,  one  can  scarcely  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  high-school  teacher.  Just  as  we  emphasize  the  need 
of  broader  knowledge  and  culture  for  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school,  in 
order  that  she  may  know  more  than  she  is  expected  to  teach  and  be  able  to 
make  her  teaching  broader  than  the  mere  course  of  study  or  the  textbook  she 
uses,  so  must  we  insist  that  the  teacher  for  the  secondary  school  shall  know 
more  and  shall  have  had  a  broader  and  more  extensive  training  than  that 
offered  by  the  secondary  schools  themselves  or  by  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state. 
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1.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  of  today,  with  its  elective  courses, 
many  subjects  of  instruction,  and  advanced  instruction  along  certain  lines, 
is  fully  as  advanced  as  that  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  course.  Unless 
the  teacher  in  the  high  school  has  come  in  contact  with  men  who  are  masters 
of  their  subjects,  has  caught  something  of  the  masters'  spirit  of  dealing  with 
the  great  truths  that  lie  in  this  field,  and  has  learned  something  of  that  method 
which,  after  all,  is  only  organized  common  sense;  which  men  of  larger  scholar- 
ship apply  to  the  solution  of  difiicult  problems,  he  is  not  likely  to  carry  much 
of  a  message  to  the  young  people  who  come  under  his  direction  in  the  secondary 
school.  This  practically  demands  that  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools 
shall  be  college  graduates,  and  shall  have  prepared  themselves  specially  for 
the  work  which  they  propose  to  do.  The  secondary  school  itself  does  not 
offer  such  opportunities,  and  our  normal  schools,  devoted  as  they  are  and 
ought  to  be  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  cannot 
adequately  give  such  training. 

The  secondary-school  teacher  is  distinctively  in  need  of  three  things,  viz.: 
(i)  broad  general  knowledge;  (2)  special  knowledge,  and  (3)  professional 
knowledge.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  broader  the  teacher's  general 
knowledge  the  more  useful  he  will  be.  This  general  knowledge,  or  broad 
liberal  culture,  is  largely  a  product  of  opportunities  and  experiences.  Larger 
educational  opportunities  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and  culture,  with 
travel,  are  the  best  means  of  securing  it. 

2.  Special  knowledge  of  an  advanced  nature  in  the  fields  in  which  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach  is  an  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  much  that  the  person  who  desires  to  teach  in  our  high  schools  must  know 
that  which  he  is  to  teach.  That  fair  or  indifferent  successes  are  made  today  in 
many  of  our  high  schools  by  teachers  who  are  teaching  subjects  which  they 
have  made  little  or  no  preparation  to  teach  is  no  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciple. Where  such  teachers  are  employed  one  generally  finds  that  the  com- 
munity lacks  proper  standards  as  to  what  high-school  education  should  be, 
or  sufficient  funds  to  properly  maintain  a  high  school,  or  both.  One  of  the 
best  guarantees  for  successful  teaching,  tho  by  no  means  an  absolute  or  a 
sufficient  one,  is  that  the  candidate  shall  have  made  careful  preparation  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  a  given  subject.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  and 
reproaches  of  the  American  secondary  schools  today  is  the  altogether  too 
common  lack  of  any  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
general  indifference  of  the  state  in  the  matter. 

3.  In  addition  to  general  and  special  knowledge,  the  prospective  teacher 
needs  professional  knowledge.  By  professional  knowledge  is  meant  profes- 
sional preparation  for  the  actual  work  of  instruction  and  a  professional  attitude 
toward  the  work  of  the  public  secondary  school.  To  this  end  the  prospective 
high-school  teacher  should  be  required,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  college 
course,  to  make  a  somewhat  general  study  of  the  work  and  problems  of  public 
education  in  a  democratic  society  such  as  our  own;   the  work,  purpose,  and 
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special  problems  of  secondary  education,  with  some  comparison  with  condi- 
tions in  a  few  European  states;  the  psychology  of  instruction  and  of  the 
adolescent  period;  special  teachers'  courses  in  the  subjects  in  which  recom- 
mendation is  sought;  and  some  practical  experience  (how  much  is  needed 
will  vary  greatly  with  different  individuals)  in  instruction  and  class  manage- 
ment. It  would  be  well  if  the  candidate,  in  addition,  should  know  something 
of  the  history  of  education,  and  especially  the  history  of  education  in  our  own 
country.  I  place  the  history  of  education  after  the  others  because  it  is  largely 
cultiiral  and  inspirational  instead  of  technical. 

One  of  the  most  important  legislative  steps  to  be  taken  by  most  of  our 
states  in  the  matter  of  certificating  teachers  is  the  complete  separation  of  the 
credentials  necessary  to  teach  in  a  high  school  from  those  necessary  to  teach  in 
an  elementary  school,  and  the  erection  of  distinctly  higher  standards  for  the 
high-school  certificate.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  six-year  high  school 
becoming  somewhat  general  the  high-school  certificate  should  not  be  limited 
too  closely  as  to  its  validity,  but  the  elementary-school  certificate,  of  any  grade, 
should  never  be  valid  for  instruction  in  a  high  school. 

In  the  erection  of  such  a  special  certificate  for  high-school  teaching  we 
obviously  cannot  depend  upon  the  written  examination.  The  standard  of 
competency  in  general,  special,  and  professional  knowledge  set  above  prac- 
tically demands  that  the  secondary-school  teacher  shall  have  had  a  college 
education,  or  its  substantial  equivalent.  To  examine  the  candidate  on  the  sub- 
jects studied  in  college  would  be  not  only  almost  impossible,  but  ridiculous 
as  well.  To  attempt  to  enforce  the  higher  standard  by  an  examination  given 
on  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  high  school  will  also  fail,  for  the  reason  that 
the  high-school  graduate,  fresh  from  his  studies,  can  almost  always  pass  the 
examinations  more  easily  and  with  better  grades  than  the  college  graduate. 
The  result  will  almost  always  inevitably  be  that  in  certain  localities  there  will 
not  be  a  college  graduate  in  the  high  schools.  This  was  clearly  the  experience 
of  California  under  the  old  optional  examination  plan,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  examination  for  the 
high-school  certificate.  The  only  safe  way  to  do  is  to  make  the  possession  of 
a  degree  from  some  reputable  college  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  high-school 
teaching,  and  to  grant  high-school  certificates  only  to  those  who,  in  addition 
to  the  degree,  present  evidence  of  special  and  professional  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

In  many  of  our  states  the  absolute  enforcement  of  such  a  requirement 
would  not  be  possible  at  present,  but  in  almost  every  northern  and  western 
state  a  movement  looking  in  that  direction  is  possible  now.  The  first  step  in 
the  process  is  the  definite  recognition  of  secondary-school  work  as  a  field  which 
demands  special  and  additional  preparation,  and  the  separation  of  high-school 
certificates  from  elementary  certificates.  The  former  should  then  be  based 
on  higher  educational  standards,  and  college  diplomas  and  other  evidences 
of  preparation  should  be  recognized  as  the  full  equivalent  of  the  subject- 
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matter  examination.  The  second  step  in  the  process,  to  be  taken  as  soon  as 
the  supply  of  properly  educated  and  trained  teachers  equals  the  demand,  is 
to  diminish  in  frequency  and  importance  and  finally  to  entirely  abolish  the 
subject-matter  examination  and  thus  make  the  possession  of  evidence  of  proper 
education  and  training  a  prerequisite  for  the  granting  of  the  high-school  certifi- 
cate. When  such  conditions  come  to  prevail  somewhat  generally,  and  not  until 
then,  can  we  be  said  to  have  an  educated  and  a  professionally  trained  teaching 
force  in  our  secondary  schools. 


CHARLES  D£  GARMO,    PROFESSOR   OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION, 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Practically  all  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  are  adjusted  to  elementary  standards.  Even  in  college  and 
university  professional  courses  the  ideals  of  the  earlier  stages  of  education  have 
heretofore  predominated.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  profes- 
sional training  of  secondary  teachers  differs  from  that  of  primary  teachers, 
not  only  in  degree  but  often  also  in  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  subject-matter  is  concerned,  training  for  ele- 
mentary teaching  circles  about  the  common  branches,  which  everybody  is 
supposed  to  know,  which  all  teachers  must  teach,  and  all  learners  learn.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  preparation  for  secondary  teaching.  Here  the 
subject-matter  is  so  extensive  that  no  teacher  can  teach  and  no  learner  learn  it 
all.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  student  must  choose  (or  have  prescribed) 
what  he  shall  study,  and  the  teacher  must  select  a  department  of  knowledge 
in  which  he  may  become  a  special,  or  departmental  teacher. 

Out  of  these  relations  there  arises  the  need  for  a  kind  of  professional  study 
that  is  but  slightly  felt  in  elementary  circles — that  namely,  of  relative  practical 
and  educational  values.  For,  how,  except  by  pure  tradition  or  by  mere  per- 
sonal preference,  can  a  course  of  study  be  wisely  advised  for  any  given  student 
unless  the  adviser  is  fairly  clear  as  to  the  educational  and  practical  significance, 
both  immediate  and  remote,  of  each  distinctive  department  of  knowledge? 
And  how,  moreover,  can  one  be  expected  to  make  his  students  realize  these 
benefits  if  he  himself  knows  not  what  they  are  ? 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  those  who  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  a  certain 
course  of  study  as  universally  valid  condemn  the  study  of  educational  values, 
because  they  condemn  the  introduction  of  branches  that  would  in  some  degree 
displace  those  they  have.  Thus  I  read  in  report  of  a  recent  Berlin  speech  in 
favor  of  classical  training  that  **the  brazen  lords  of  nature  are  not  the  elected 
teachers  of  the  immature."  Some  there  may  be  who  prefer  the  "brazenness" 
of  nature  to  that  of  such  advisers.  At  any  rate,  I  submit  that  it  is  a  proper  thing 
for  the  secondary  teacher  to  be  properly  instructed  as  to  what  significance  for 
life  and  for  individual  development  the  study  of  the  various  natural  sciences 
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lias;  in  what  these  sciences  differ  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind,  both  as  con- 
trasted with  one  another,  and  with  literary  or  historical  studies?  Where 
there  are  world-wide  differences  in  the  content  of  the  studies,  there  must  be 
significant  differences  in  the  educational  results  which  the  various  studies 
should  bring  about  in  mental  training.  To  make  the  old  assumption  that 
training  is  training,  that  only  difference  in  degree  exists,  that  each  subject  is  an 
equivalent  for  every  other  in  the  degree  of  its  effect,  is  to  adhere  to  a  super- 
stition as  incredible  as  that  which  ascribes  green  cheese  to  lunar  composition. 
It  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  teachings  both  of  psychologic  and  common  sense 
alike.  There  are  sciences  whose  basis  is  mathematical  law;  there  are  others 
whose  basis  is  the  unfolding  of  life — one  group  is  demonstrative,  dealing  with 
the  exact  and  law-accordant,  the  other  is  inductive,  dealing  with  uncertain, 
often  bewildering  data.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  study  of  a  bird  with  that 
of  a  pump.  The  latter  is  comprehended  when  its  mechanical  principle  is  once 
understood;  but  when  is  one  done  with  the  study  of  a  bird  ?  We  may  study 
its  life  history,  or  its  anatomy.  The  latter  is  almost  without  limit  in  its  possi- 
bilities. Again,  the  mathematical  sciences  require  for  their  retention  that 
form  of  memory  which  rests  upon  clear  insight  into  fixed  laws,  whereas  the 
biological  sciences  are  retained  in  mind  thru  a  mastery  of  classification  and 
an  understanding  of  function.  Likewise,  the  form  of  imagination  stimulated 
by  the  two  groups  differs  as  radically  in  kind.  If  the  nature  poets  had  only 
the  mathematical  quality  of  imagination,  it  were  a  sorry  task  to  read  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  engineer  only  the  biological  quality  of  imagination, 
we  should  hesitate  to  cross  his  bridges  or  trust  ourselves  on  his  ships. 

If  the  sciences  differ  so  radically  among  themselves  in  their  effect  upon 
the  mind,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  contrasts  they  afford  when  compared  with 
linguistic,  literary  and  artistic,  and  historical  subjects?  Literature  and  art 
deal  with  ethics  and  aesthetics;  history  deals  with  contingent  causes — ^those 
that  might  have  bcten  otherwise,  had  the  circumstances  of  race,  situation, 
education,  economic  conditions,  passion,  ability,  or  what  not,  been  different. 
What  man,  not  mole  blind,  could  confound  with  one  another  the  distinct 
educational  effects  that  these  various  groups  may  have  upon  mind,  heart,  and 
destiny  of  a  student  ?  And  what  secondary  teacher  is  qualified  for  leadership 
in  this  field  who  has  not  turned  his  attention  to  the  fundamental  truths  that 
must  underlie  every  rational  course  of  study,  whether  in  a  special  or  general 
high  school? 

2.  Such  a  study  of  educational  values  must,  moreover,  precede  and 
underlie  all  rational  study  of  methodology.  Having  only  vague  ideas  of  the 
ends  which  a  study  should  subserve,  how  can  a  teacher  be  adequately  prepared 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it  ?  And  here  it  must  be  clear  that  method 
means  to  the  secondary  teacher  something  different  from  what  it  means  to 
the  elementary  teacher.  It  is  perhaps  more  special  than  general;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it  falls  more  naturally  into  groups  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  departments  of  study.    Thirty  years  ago,  for  example,  scientific 
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method  was  quite  undeveloped;  now  it  has  developed  so  far  in  the  universities 
that  it  not  only  rivals  but,  in  many  respects,  surpasses  in  completeness  of 
instrumentalities  that  which  obtains  in  the  older  subjects.  It  has,  for  instance 
its  laboratories  with  a  place  and  a  distinct  set  of  apparatus  for  every  student 
and  an  elbow-to-elbow  assistant  for  every  ten  students.  It  has  its  lecture 
system  which  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  laboratory  work,  and  it  has,  finally,  its 
group  system  of  recitations  upon  the  combined  work  of  lectures  and  laboratory, 
and  of  textbook  study.  No  such  elaborate  and  far-reaching  ways  of  imparting 
knowledge  have  ever  been  devised  even  in  languages  and  mathematics,  to  say 
nothing  of  history,  economics,  and  social  sciences. 

As  in  the  university,  so  in  the  high  school  the  question  of  method  rests  upon 
a  more  technical  basis  than  in  the  case  of  the  elementary  school.  The  candi- 
date for  the  high-school  teachership  should  base  his  study  of  method  upon  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  the  effects  it  should  have  in  mental  training,  and 
upon  the  methods  that  have  been  effective  in  its  development.  He  should  not, 
if  he  is  to  teach  science,  be  unacquainted  with  such  books  as  Bain's  Inductive 
Logic,  and  Jevon's  Principles  of  Science,  for  these  give  him  an  endiuing  insight 
into  the  nature  of  his  subject  and  the  best  ways  to  make  it  effective  in  the  school- 
room. After  a  general  methodical  study  of  this  kind,  the  candidate  should 
make  a  special  study  of  the  admirable  books  now  issuing  from  the  press,  such 
as  the  series  by  Macmillan  and  that  by  Longmans  which  are  devoted  to  par- 
ticular study.  What  can  not  a  teacher  of  English  learn  from  such  a  com- 
pendium as  that  of  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  or  the  teacher  of  mathematics 
from  that  of  David  Eugene  Smith,  or  of  Professor  Yoimg  ? 

3.  For  the  secondary  teacher  the  study  of  the  history  of  education  should 
be  more  thorogoing  and  more  special  than  it  is  for  elementary  teachers.  While 
he  should,  of  coiurse,  follow  the  development  of  universal  education  as  seen 
in  the  elementary  schools,  he  should  at  the  same  time  give  much  attention  to 
Greek  ideals  of  culture  and  instruction  since  these  have  been  so  important  in 
determining  the  curriculum  of  modem  high  schools.  Upon  this  study  of  the 
sources  of  educational  ideas,  the  student  is  prepared  to  base  his  future  study 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  language  as  an  educational  means.  In  a 
similar  way  he  should  follow  the  introduction  and  development  of  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  history  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  well  within  reasonable 
expectations  that  the  university  student  should  master  the  admirable  text  of 
Professor  Monroe  upon  the  History  of  Education,  and  do  not  a  little  collateral 
reading  besides. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  psychological  basis  for  the  study  of  education,  it 
must  first  of  all  be  remarked  that  the  secondary-departmental  teacher  will  not 
be  a  psychologi3t,  for  it  takes  five  years  to  make  a  psychologist.  What  we  may 
fairly  expect  from  him,  as  a  minimum,  is  a  half-year's  study  of  general  psy- 
chology, and  an  equal  expenditure  of  time  upon  applied,  or  educational, 
psychology,  the  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  period  of  adolescence. 

5.  The  most  diflBcuIt  and  most  debated  part  of  professional  training  for 
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secondary  teachers  is  that  of  practice.  The  persons  now  most  active  in  this 
discussion  are  those  engaged  in  elementary  training,  not  the  principals  of  high 
schools  or  university  authorities.  It  seems  natural  to  think  that  if  the  practice 
school  is  a  good  thing  in  preparing  elementary  teachers,  it  would  be  an  equally 
good  thing  in  fitting  secondary  teachers  for  their  work.  Yet  the  matter  needs 
some  consideration  on  its  own  merits,  and  may  need  much  experimentation 
before  it  is  satisfactorily  settled. 

So  far  we  have  had  little  successful  demonstration  that  a  secondary  practice 
school  in  the  university  is  either  practicable  or  desirable.  No  one  would 
assume  for  a  moment  that  a  subject  of  such  importance  can  be  disposed  of  by 
a  mere  appeal  to  experience,  positive  or  negative.  Because  a  thing  has  been 
so  or  so  adjusted  in  experience,  long  or  short,  home  or  foreign,  we  have  no 
warrant  for  closing  the  debate,  for  the  essence  of  progress  often  consists  in 
innovation.  Yet  an  appeal  to  experience  is  the  natural  introduction  to  a 
discussion  of  principle.  In  Germany  the  most  weight  has  been  laid  upon  the 
development  of  productive  departmental  scholarship,  as  a  preparation  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Only  the  man  who  knows  his  subject  well 
enough  to  continue  its  development  is,  in  Germany,  theoretically  fit  to  teach 
it  in  a  gymnasium.  This  condition  being  met,  the  German  candidate  may 
turn  his  mind  to  other  things.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  state  examina- 
tions to  be  taken  subsequent  to  his  university  study  in  which  the  history  and 
principles  of  education  are  included.  The  secondary  schools,  being  state 
institutions,  and  their  teachers  being  state  officials,  the  next  step  is  to  assign 
the  young  candidate  to  some  gymnasium  or  school  of  similar  rank  for  a  year 
of  trial  or  cadet  teaching  without  salary  under  the  supervision  of  the  director 
of  the  institution.  When  the  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  candidate  can 
teach  well,  and  when  there  is  a  place  to  which  he  can  be  assigned,  his  perma- 
nent appointment  as  a  teacher  follows.  There  are  but  few  practice  schools 
connected  with  German  universities,  and  what  there  are  busy  themselves 
entirely  with  practice  in  elementary  grades.  This  practice  is  of  use  to  the 
supervisor  of  elementary  instruction,  but  the  question  is  an  open  one  as  to  how 
useful  it  is  to  the  real  secondary  teacher. 

In  the  United  States  the  practice  of  Germany  is  followed  to  a  limited  extent, 
as  at  Harvard  and  Brown  with  graduate  students,  while  some  are  cherishing 
the  hope  which,  in  some  cases  amounts  to  expectation,  of  establishing  secondary 
practice  schools  modeled  after  those  of  the  normal  schools.  It  would  be 
premature  to  declare  that  the  inherent  difficulties  lying  in  the  situation  cannot 
be  overcome  in  this  manner.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
the  means  provided  for  giving  the  candidate  his  first  practice  in  teaching,  will 
in  the  end  be  those  that  conform  most  closely  to  the  public  interests  concerned. 
Preconceived  ideas,  analogy  with  other  institutions,  practices  of  other  countries, 
will  all  have  to  be  measured  by  this  standard.  While  we  await  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  as  it  will  ultimately  be  worked  out,  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
sider the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  from  theoretical  and  practical  standpoints. 
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What  shall  we  say,  first  of  all,  to  the  assumption  that  one  may  learn  to  do 
one  thing  well  by  doing  another  ?  Or,  perhaps,  that  teaching  is  teaching,  the 
same  thing  in  the  high  as  in  the  primary  school,  and  that  if  you  ^t  good  prac- 
tice in  the  grades  it  will  serve  you  equally  well  in  the  high  school  ?  This 
assumption  must  be  seen  to  have  decided  limitations,  because  of  the  great 
differences  between  the  two  stages  of  school  life.  Young  children  are 
most  effectively  managed  by  an  affectionate  exercise  of  authority;  high- 
school  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  most  tractable  when  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  good  society.  Authority  there  may  be,  nay, 
must  be  in  the  high  school,  but  it  is  veiled  by  the  social  covering  of  politeness. 
To  treat  students  as  children  is  to  be  weak  where  one  should  be  strong,  for 
however  childish  some  of  their  actions  may  seem,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
feelings  of  American  youth  are  those  natural  to  the  adolescent.  The  younger 
and  more  numerous  in  the  class  the  children  are,  the  greater  the  need  of  peda- 
gogical technique;  the  older  they  become,  the  less  need  there  is  for  it.  It 
easily  happens  that  the  teacher  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  primary  school, 
but  transferred  to  a  high  school,  fails  to  arouse  the  best  efforts  of  the  students 
because  he  fails  to  apprehend  the  maturity  of  their  capacity  and  feelings. 
The  contact  of  mind  with  subject-matter  is  much  more  intimate  and  inunediate 
in  the  high  school  than  it  can  be  in  the  grades.  The  intermediation  of  ele- 
mentary devices  for  stimulating  and  guiding  thought  are  far  less  necessary 
and  desirable.  The  method  of  thought  inherent  in  the  development  of  the 
subject-matter  itself  becomes  increasingly  impK>rtant  as  the  student  grows 
older,  until  in  the  university  we  often  find  impatience  in  any  mediation  between 
a  subject  of  study  and  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  school  man  is  rather 
inclined  to  condemn  all  teaching  as  unpedagogical  that  does  not  use  the  means 
of  mediation  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  which  may  be  highly  successful 
where  he  is  wont  to  try  them.  But  such  condemnation  may  be  wholly  unjusti- 
fied, as  in  the  case  of  many  famous  teachers  of  language,  history,  and  science. 
He  is  the  best  teacher  who  best  succeeds  in  arousing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  students  to  genuine  educative  activity,  and  while  there  is  a  wholesome 
methodology  for  the  high-school  teacher,  I  seriously  question  whether  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  technique  so  commonly  employed  in  training  elementary 
teachers.  For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  do  not  think  that  in  principle  we  should 
train  secondary  teachers  in  elementary  practice  schools. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  an  elementary  experiment  school  may  not  be  of 
great  educational  worth  in  a  university;  but  the  function  of  such  a  school  is  not 
the  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

Are  practice  schools  of  true  high-school  rank  desirable  and  obtainable  in 
connection  with  colleges  and  universities?  Their  educational  desirability  is 
dependent  upon  their  educational  (and  it  may  be  financial)  cost.  Advantages 
there  would  doubtless  be  in  such  practice  schools,  but  it  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  we  find  the  community  would  have  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  them. 

In  all  our  older  communities  the  high-school  teacher  is  a  specialist   both 
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because  he  wants  to  be  one  and  because  the  school  authorities  demand  that  he 
shall  be.  A  successful  practice  school  of  secondary  grade  should  therefore 
be  a  large  one  to  afford  the  desirable  practice  in  many  branches  of  study  and 
kinds  of  schools.  A  teacher  of  languages  would  not  be  greatly  inspired  or 
guided  by  the  teaching  of  a  science,  nor  would  the  future  specialist  in  history  be 
much  helped  by  teaching  a  class  in  mathematics.  When  we  remember  that 
universities  must  graduate  large  numbers  of  prospective  teachers  each  year, 
every  one  of  whom  has  specialized  in  one  or  two  departments,  we  can  easily 
see  that  such  a  practice  school  as  contemplated  would  cost  a  formidable  sum 
of  money.  But  in  America  we  need  not  be  deterred  by  cost,  if  what  we  want 
is  what  the  people  want,  or  the  cause  of  education  imperatively  demands. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  the  people  will  stand  and  even  pay  for  a 
practice  school  of  elementary  grade,  but  experience  makes  it  questionable 
whether  the  public  is  willing  to  furnish  students  and  money  for  one  of  secondary 
grade.  An  indication  of  the  public  aversion  to  such  an  arrangement  is  the 
potent  fact  that  a  private  high  school,  like  the  Horace  Mann  School  of  Teachers 
College,  for  instance,  would  soon  lose  a  large  share  of  its  patronage  were  it  to 
introduce  practice  teaching  in  any  considerable  quantity.  What  the  private 
public  will  not  listen  to,  the  public  as  such  will  probably  in  the  end  reject  as 
an  unjustifiable  burden  upon  a  few.  And  what  no  public  will  submit  to, 
university  boards  of  education  are  not  likely  to  be  willing  to  pay  for,  since 
it  must  be  evident  that  in  public  opinion  the  advantages  of  such  training 
would  be  too  dearly  bought. 

The  outcome  of  the  foregoing  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing propositions: 

1.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  establish  elementary  practice  schools  for  the 
training  of  secondary  teachers. 

2.  Practice  schools  of  secondary  grade,  tho  having  some  advantages  both 
for  the  individual  and  the  conmiunity,  would  be  but  meagerly  supported  both 
as  to  quality  and  number  of  students  and  the  money  necessary  to  conduct  them. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  for  the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  good 
professional  instruction  in  educational  history  and  principles,  supported  by 
a  fundamental  study  of  the  psychological  and  social  sciences;  and  with  such 
practical  instruction  as  may  be  gleaned  from  high-school  visitation  or  gained 
by  occasional  cadetship  in  public  high  schools.  Tho  this  may  not  be  all  that 
is  desirable  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  have  ever  had. 


VI 

PAUL  H.   HANUS,   PROFESSOR  OF   EDUCATION,   HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

What  ought  a  high-school  teacher  to  be,  and  what  training  should  he  have  ? 
He*  should  be  a  man  of  good  personal  qualities;  and  he  should  possess  sound 

<  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  masculine  pronoun  only  is  used.     The  entire  paper  applies  to  women  as 
well  as  men. 
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general  scholarship,  together  with  superior  attainments  in  some  one  field  of 
human  learning  including  the  useful  arts  or  the  fine  arts;  he  should  be  an  ef- 
ficient class-room  teacher  and  manager  of  pupils;  he  should  have  a  professional 
outlook  or  horizon;  he  should  ultimately  become  a  leader  in  his  profession, 
and  a  useful  and  helpful  influence  in  the  community  where  his  lot  is  cast. 

PERSONAL  QUALITIES 

1.  Some  persons  ought  never  to  be  teachers.  Hence,  it  is  our  duty  as 
guardians  of  the  teaching  profession  to  keep  such  persons  out  of  that  profes- 
sion if  we  can,  whatever  their  training  may  be;  as  well  as  to  encourage  and 
even,  on  occasion,  to  persuade  others  to  enter  it. 

To  say  nothing  of  such  disqualifying  and  almost  unmentionable  character- 
istics as  habitual  untidiness  in  person  and  dress,  and  chronic  bad  taste,  it  is 
clear  that  one  who  has  an  inborn  incapacity  for  good  sense  or  fine  feeling; 
persistent  bad  manners;  an  irritable  or  gloomy  or  despondent  disposition; 
a  stolid  or  sluggish  mind,  incapable  of  intellectual  enthusiasms  and  a  healthy, 
discriminating  optimism;  a  narrow  view  of  men  and  affairs — that  one  who  is  a 
mere  bookworm  or  a  pedant;  or  an  intellectual  or  moral  prig,  incapable  of 
winning  or  holding  the  respect  or  regard  of  his  colleagues  or  his  pupils,  an 
egotist,  or  a  self-seeker — it  is  clear,  I  say,  that  one  who  is  unmistakably  bur- 
dened with  one  or  more  of  these  disqualifying  characteristics  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  teaching  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  set  up  requirements  impossible 
of  realization.  What  we  want,  first  of  all,  in  candidates  for  the  teaching 
profession  are  the  qualities  that  mark  the  gentleman  and  the  lady;  then  we 
want  physical  vigor,  moral  health  and  strength,  and  intellectual  attainments 
and  power.  In  other  words,  we  want  good  personal  qualities,  good  health,  and 
good  general  and  technical  education.  If,  in  addition,  we  occasionally  secure 
the  "bom  teacher,"  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  members  of  other  professions  are 
when  the  occasional  rara  avis  appears.  In  what  follows,  good  personal  qualities 
in  the  prospective  secondary-school  teacher  are  assumed.  My  task  is  to  set 
forth  in  some  detail  what  the  preliminary  training  of  such  a  person  should  be  to 
insure  a  good  degree  of  efficiency  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
progressive  skill  in  teaching,  and  a  broadening  and  deepening  interest  in  and 
insight  into  his  profession — such  a  training  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  will 
promote  increasing  professional  usefulness,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term, 
as  time  goes  on. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

2.  The  first  element  of  the  teacher's  professional  equipment  is  adequate 
scholarship — scholarship  that  is  at  once  broad  and  deep.  This  general  propo- 
sition is,  of  course,  a  commonplace.  But  the  sort  of  scholarship  here  meant 
is  of  such  fundamental  and  far-reaching  importance  and  is  so  often  wanting 
in  high-school  teachers,  that  one  need  not  hesitate  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail. 
The  secondary-school  teacher's  scholarship  must  be  broad  in  order  that  his 
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intellectual  sympathies  may  be  broad;  in  order  that  he  may  have  an  appre- 
ciative insight  into  the  resources  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  at  their  com- 
mand for  the  appropriate  education  of  every  pupil  committed  to  their  charge; 
and  his  scholarship  must  be  deep  enough  in  some  one  field  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  reveal  the  sense  of  mastery,  the  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  power 
to  bring  about  results,  that  kindle  the  same  intellectual  emotion  and  the 
same  consciousness  of  growing  jwwer  over  difficulties  in  his  pupil.  The  second- 
ary-school teacher,  more  than  any  other,  must  impart  richness  and  breadth 
to  his  subject,  no  matter  what  it  is.  His  pupil  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
best  he  can  give  him;  and  unless  checked  or  disappointed,  he  is  usually  keen 
enough  to  demand,  or  at  least  desire  unceasingly  an  extension  of  the  meaning, 
implication,  and  application  of  the  results  of  his  own  study — of  the  significance 
of  all  he  learns.  And  this  demand  or  desire  only  the  well-equipped  teacher 
can  meet. 

Not  all  pupils,  it  is  true,  manifest  this  eagerness  to  learn,  and  some  are 
easily  satisfied  when  they  do.  But  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  it 
and  in  most  of  them  it  can  be  aroused.  Once  started,  it  tends  to  grow.  Whether 
it  does  grow  or  not  depends  on  the  teacher.  Beauties  in  literature  or  art  not 
perceived  by  the  pupil,  or  meanings  unsuspected  by  him;  the  unsolved  myste- 
ries of  science  as  well  as  its  known  wonders  and  established  laws,  and  its  far- 
reaching  applications;  the  fascination  of  mathematical  truth,  reasoning,  and 
investigation  in  elementary  as  well  as  in  advanced  mathematics,  together  with 
the  never-ending  practical  applications  of  mathematics,  in  science  and  in  the 
industrial  and  constructive  arts;  the  constant  bearing  of  history  on  the  devel- 
opment of  right  conceptions  of  American  public  service;  the  processes  and 
products  of  manual  training,  alwa)rs  interesting  in  themselves  but  capable 
of  an  interpretative  significance  that  insures  economic  enlightenment  and 
interest — ^to  enable  the  pupil  to  realize  these  and  other  illuminating,  steady- 
ing, and  inspiring  influences  is  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  high-school 
teacher.  And  this  duty  cannot  be  adequately  discharged  by  one  who  does 
not  himself  possess  in  full  measure  the  resources  of  the  subject  he  teaches. 

To  make  this  discussion  specific,  let  us  inquire  now  what  ought  to  be  the 
essential  minimum  of  academic  training  which  a  high-school  teacher  should 
possess. 

That  our  future  high-school  teacher  should  secure  a  good  high-school  and 
college  education  goes  without  saying;  he  must  secure  an  equipment  in 
scholarship  at  least  four  years  in  advance  of  his  most  advanced  pupils.  To 
this  general  proposition,  I  take  it,  every  one  will  agree.  But  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  this  proposition  more  in  detail. 

Every  well-educated  person  should  have,  first  of  all,  a  good  high-school 
education,  such  as  is  represented  in  substance  by  preparation  for  admission 
to  a  good  American  college  (provided  the  college  allows  a  considerable  range 
of  choice  in  the  studies  that  may  be  offered  for  admission).  If  all  the  best 
American  colleges  were  ready,  as  they  should  be,  to  accept  for  admission  any 
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work  well  done,  and  covering  at  least  a  year  of  four  periods  of  prepared 
exercises  per  week,  we  could  say  that  each  pupil's  work  should  cover 
at  least  one  year's  work  in  each  of  the  studies  enumerated  below  as 
"prescribed  studies,"  together  with  two  or  three  additional  years  of  work 
in  those  studies  (or  groups  of  studies)  which  he  prefers,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  farther  on.  Since  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  educational  millennium, 
we  should  approximate  the  general  scheme  proposed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs as  closely  as  possible. 

PRESCRIBED  STUDIES 

(The  figures  mean  so  many  class  exercises  per  week.  Double  periods  are  to  be  under- 
stood for  the  sciences,  when  laboratory  work  is  required.) 

PREPARED  CLASS  EXERCISES 

English 3 

Foreign  language 4 

Mathematics: 

(Algebra  afui  geometry) 4 

Physical  geography 3 

Physics 3 

American  history 3 

Economic  history  or  economics 3 

Government  (civics) 3     26 

UNPREPARED   CL.\SS   EXERCISES 

Manual  training  and  drawing 3 

Drawing  and  the  history  of  art 2 

Music 2 

Physical  training 8  (2  each  year.) 

IS  41 
From  the  offering  of  a  good  high  school  the  pupil  should  be  required  to 
choose,  in  addition  to  his  prescribed  studies,  thirty-four  periods  of  prepared 
exercises,  if  he  desires  the  diploma  of  the  school.  These  thirty-four  additional 
periods  should  be  so  chosen  that  they  are  devoted  chiefly  to  deepening  and 
extending  his  knowledge  and  power  in  a  small  number  of  studies  or  groups 
of  related  studies  already  undertaken.  Such  a  scheme  of  work  seems  to  me 
to  guarantee  both  necessary  breadth  and  thoroness,  so  far  as  these  terms  are 
applicable  to  high-school  education.  Now  breadth  and  thoroness  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  future  teacher's  scholarship.  This  program  is 
accordingly  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  future  teachers. 

3.  On  this  basis  our  future  teacher  begins  his  college  work.  When  he 
goes  to  college,  he  will  select  his  studies  on  the  same  general  principles  that 
determined  his  choice  of  work  in  the  high  school.  If  he  has  not  had  this 
satisfactory  precollegiate  education,  if  his  precollegiate  training  has  been  too 
narrow,  say,  he  will  naturally  have  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  time  he  would 
otherwise  devote  to  his  specialty  to  such  studies  as  will  give  him  sufficient 
breadth  of  training.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  precollegiate  training  has 
been  too  widely  dispersed,  he  will  be  unable  to  make  such  progress  in  his 
specialty  in  college  as  is  here  suggested.    But  neither  of  these  things  should 
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happen  in  good  high  schools.  That  they  do  happen  is  an  evidence  of  lack 
of  insight  and  aim  on  the  part  of  the  high-school  teachers. 

For  illustration,  I  select  three  typical  schedules  of  study  from  the  number 
that  might  be  given — one  for  a  teacher  of  English,  one  for  a  teacher  of  classics, 
and  one  for  a  teacher  of  physics.  Each,  schedule  represents  the  essential 
minimum  of  academic  training  a  high-school  teacher  of  the  subject  named 
should  possess.  Each  of  these  schedules  fills  the  entire  time  of  an  under- 
graduate working  at  the  rate  of  five  full  courses  (i.  e.,  five  studies  at  a  time) 
each  year — and  no  real  student  ought  to  attempt  more. 

No  provision  is  made  in  these  schedules  for  the  study  by  the  prospective 
teacher  of  his  profession.  As  this  study  is  just  as  fundamental  as  the  teacher's 
study  of  "academic"  subjects,  it  is  clear  that,  in  my  view,  undergraduate 
study  for  the  teacher  is  not  enough.  The  essential  minimum — about  four 
full  courses — of  professional  study,  without  which  a  young  high-school  teacher 
should  never  be  recognized  as  such,  is  accordingly  assigned  to  a  year  of  grad- 
uate study.  Since,  however,  it  will  be  impossible,  for  some  time  to  come,  to 
insist  on  this  graduate  year  in  practice  for  all  high-school  teachers,  those  who 
find  themselves  obliged  to  restrict  their  training  to  their  undergraduate  careers, 
ought  to  be  required  to  take  this  essential  minimum  of  professional  studies  as 
undergraduates.  What  this  essential  minimum  is,  is  given  below.  Such  a 
compromise  between  what  ought  to  be  and  what  can  be  reasonably  demanded 
should,  however,  be  recognized  as  temporary,  and  to  be  outgrown  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

For  a  teacher  of  English — ^The  student  enters  college  with  three  years  of 
English,  four  of  Latin,  two  of  Greek,  two  of  German,  and  one  year  of  French. 
This  is  a  good  linguistic  preparation  for  the  prospective  teacher  of  English. 
If  he  is  less  well  equipped  with  Latin  and  Greek,  but  has  had  better  training 
in  German  and  French,  he  will  naturally  give  more  time  to  the  classics  and 
less  time  to  modem  languages,  than  is  suggested  below.  But  his  training  in 
classics  (in  the  high  school  and  college  together)  ought  never  to  be  less  than 
four  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of  Greek.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  enjoy 
English  literature  without  some  knowledge  of  the  classics.  But  if  a  would- 
be  teacher  of  English  has  had  no  classics  at  all  in  his  precollegiate  training 
he  must  at  least  know  Greek  and  Roman  literature  thoroly  in  translation.  Even 
so,  however,  he  will  find  himself  handicapped  at  every  turn  because  he  lacks 
the  elementary  philological  training,  without  which  thoro  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  English  are  impossible.  That  a  teacher  of  English  ought 
to  possess  such  understanding  and  appreciation  goes  without  saying.  Hence, 
the  scheme  recommended  seems  to  me  a  safe  basis  for  general  guidance. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES  FOR  A  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 

FIRST   YEAR 

English  Rhetoric  and  composition 

English  History  of  English  literature.     Anglo-Saxon  period  to 

the  present  day 
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Latin 


Greek 


History 

English 

English. 

German 

French 

Science 


English 

English 

German  or  French 

History 

Sociology  or  Economics 


English 

English 

History 

Philosophy  or  Psychology 

Fine  arts 


'Literature.  Horace:  Odes  and  epodes;  Livy,  Terence, 
Andria,  and  Phormio:  or,  Tacitus:  (Annals  I-VI); 
Catullus:  Selections;  and  other  poets;  Horace: 
Satires  and  Epistles 

'Literature.  Homer:  Odyssey,  Phaeadan  episode; 
Euripides  and  Aristophanes:  scenes  from  selected 
plays.  Or,  Plato:  Apology,  Crito;  Lysias:  selected 
orations;  Elegiac,  Iambic  and  Lyric  Poets:  selec- 
tions; Euripides:  Iphegenia  among  the  Taurians. 
Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature. 

English. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Advanced  composition 
Seventeenth-century  literature 
Literature  and  composition 
Literature  and  composition 

Physical  geography  or  geology;  or  a  half  year  of  botany 
and  a  half  year  of  zodlogy 

THIRD  YEAR 

Debating  and  public  speaking 

Chaucer 

Literature  and  composition 

Mediaeval 

General  principles 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Shakspere 

Nineteenth  Century 

American 

History  of  modem  philosophy  or  psychology 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 


For  a  teacher  of  classics — ^The  student  enters  college  with  four  years  of 
English,  four  of  Latin,  three  of  Greek,  and  at  least  one  year  of  German  and 
one  year  of  French.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
preparation,  together  with  other  work  a  high-school  pupil  ought  to  do,  in  four 
years,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  It  can  be  done  in  five  years,  how- 
ever. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES  FOR  A  TEACHER  OF  CLASSICS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Rhetoric  and  composition 


English 

Latin 

Modern  Language 

History 

Science 


English 
Latin 


Livy,  Horace,  Terence 

Literature  and  composition 

Ancient  or  mediaeval 

Physical  geography,  or  geology;   or  botany  and  zo5iogy 

SECOND  YEAR 

History  of  English  literature 

Virgil,  sources  and  literary  influence 


>  The  alternatives  are  to  be  chosen  in  accordanoe  with  the  pupil's  preparatioa. 
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Greek 

Modem  Language 
History 


Plato,  Xenophon,  Lystas,  Euripides 
literature  and  composition 

Modern  European  or  English;    or  life  of  the  andent 
Romans 

THIRD  YEAR 

Study  of  a  period  of  English  literature;  or 

Shakspere 

Tacitus,  Catullus,  Horace 

Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  the  life 

of  the  ancient  Athenians 
American 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Nineteenth-century  literatiue 

Composition,  one-half  yeiEir 

Composition,  one-half  year 

The  life  of  the  andent  Greeks 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance 

History  of  modern  philosophy,  or  dementary  psychology 


English 
English 
Latin 
Greek 

History  or  Government 


English 
Latin 
Greek 
Greek 

Fine  Arts 

Philosophy  or  Psychology 

The  emphasis  on  Latin  in  this  course  is  slightly  greater  than  on  Greek,  because 
relatively  few  teachers  of  dassics  in  schools  are  called  upon  to  know  Greek  as  well  as 
they  know  Latin.  But  the  prindple  is  recognized  that  a  teacher  of  either  of  the  andent 
classics  must  have  well  studied  the  other. 

For  a  teacher  of  physics — The  student  has  offered  among  his  admission 
subjects  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  elementary 
physics,  ahd  at  least  two  years  of  one  modem  language,  either  German  or 
French. 

SCHEDULE  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES  FOR  A  TEACHER  OF  PHYSICS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

Literature  and  composition 

Plane  and  solid  analytics 

Experimental  physics,  or  general  descriptive  physics 

Ph3rsical  chemistry 


English 

German  or  French 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 


English 

French  or  German 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physics 

Physical  Geography  or  Geology 

Drawing 


History 
Physics 

Physics 


SECOND  YEAR 

History  of  English  literature 

Literature  and  composition 

Calculus 

Advanced  course  in  experimental  mechanics    (one-half 

year) 
Light:   Laboratory  course  (one-half  year) 

Projections  and  machine  drawing 

THIRD  YEAR 

Modem  European,  or  English 

Laboratory  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism.     Meas- 
urements 
Heat  (one-half  year) 
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Shop  Work 

Construction  and  repair  of  physical  apparatus  (one-half 

year) 

Astronomy 

Descriptive  and  practical  astronomy 

Sociology  or  Economics 

General  principles 

FOURTH  YEAR 

History  or  Government 

American 

Physics 

Generation,  transmission,  and  utilization  of  electrical 

energy 

Physics 

Thesis  on  a  special  problem 

Fine  Arts 

History  of 

Philosophy 

History  of  modern  philosophy  or  psychology 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDIES 

4.  So  much  for  our  student's  general  and  special  scholarship.  The  very 
fact  that  he  is  to  be  a  teacher  implies  that  he  must  be  something  more  than  a 
scholar,  important  as  scholarship  is.  Scholarship  is  for  him  not  only  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  use  to  be  made  of  it  in 
the  interest  of  his  pupil.  This  interest  includes  the  exceedingly  important 
discovery  of  the  pupil's  dominant  tastes  and  capacities  and  the  progressive 
shaping  of  his  education  in  accordance  with  that  discovery. 

This  conception  of  the  teacher's  scholarship  as  an  instrument  in  his  hands 
for  the  good  of  his  pupil  is  the  teacher's  conception,  not  the  scholar's  To 
endeavor  to  attain  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher.  Ultimately  it  will  determine 
his  permanent  attitude  toward  his  work  as  a  teacher — not  merely  to  this  or 
that  part  of  it,  but  all  of  it. 

Now  this  professional  attitude  is  very  rarely  the  outgrowth  of  scholarship 
alone;  indeed,  scholarship  may  even  prevent  its  development.  Very  few 
young  graduates  have  even  an  inkling  of  it;  and  most  young  doctors  have 
been  prevented  from  acquiring  it  by  highly  specialized  "research"  in  the 
field  of  pure  scholarship.*"  While  these  men  are  studying  for  their  degrees, 
scholarship  is  only  an  end  in  itself.  Incidentally,  if  they  are  preparing  to 
teach,  they  know,  of  course,  that  scholarship  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their 
professional  equipment.  But  this  knowledge  alone  is  quite  as  apt  to  promote 
a  wrong  attitude  toward  their  work  as  a  right  one.  It  often  leads  a  young 
scholar  to  regard  the  work  of  teaching  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  borne  only 
because  it  may  enable  him  to  pursue  further  the  research  which  he  loves. 
When  this  does  not  happen,  when  he  really  applies  himself  with  some  zeal 
to  his  work  as  a  teacher,  it  often  leads  to  an  exaggerated  or  at  least  dispropor- 
tionate estimate  of  the  educational  value  of  his  specialty,  and  to  corresponding 
indifference  to  the  educational  value  of  other  studies.  And  the  greater  the 
degree  of  specialization,  the  greater  the  danger  is.  This  is  one  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  the  doctor  of  philosophy  who  wishes  to  teach  in  a  high  school  is 
sometimes  justly  regarded  with  suspicion  by  principals  and  superintendents. 
And  it  is  doubtless  also  one  reason  why  the  German  states  require  would-be 
secondary-school  teachers  to  pass  examinations  in  three  fields  of  study — one 
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"major"  and  two  "minors;"  and  also  why  relatively  few  German  secondary- 
school  teachers  have  secured  the  doctor's  degree.      oX^i>*J^  33^ 

a)  My  point  is,  once  more,  that  the  teacher  is  not  merely  a  scholar,  impor- 
tant as  scholarship  is.  To  be  available  for  teaching  purposes,  scholarship 
must  have  been  acquired  or  at  least  overhauled  from  the  teacher's  point  of 
view.  The  scholar  must  possess  his  scholarship  in  a  new  way.  He  must 
examine  it  with  a  view  to  attaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  educational 
resources  of  his  specialty  and  an  equally  clear  recognition  of  its  limitations. 
He  must,  for  example,  have  a  definite  answer  to  these  two  questions:  (i) 
what  ought  the  pupil  to  get  from  this  subject  under  my  guidance;  and  also 
(a)  what  can  he  by  no  possibility  derive  from  it  ?  The  teacher  of  history,  ^ 
for  example,  may  expect  his  pupil  to  derive  from  history  social  insight  and 
interest,  and  some  political  enlightenment.  But  it  is  clear  that  social  insight 
and  interest,  and  political  enlightenment  do  not  constitute  more  than  one 
element  of  the  complex  whole  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  good  citizen; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that,  at  a  given  time,  even  social  insight  and  political 
enlightenment  cannot  be  secured  thru  history  at  all,  owing  to  the  pupil's 
immaturity,  or  imawakened  social  and  political  comprehension.  Hence, 
the  teachers  of  mathematics,  science,  languages,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
rest,  have  important  subjects  to  teach  as  well  as  the  teacher  of  history;  and  at 
a  given  time  any  one  or  several  of  them  may  be  able  to  secure  for  the  pupil  a 
more  adequate  revelation  of  the  world  and  a  clearer  self-discovery  of  the  pupil 
than  the  teacher  of  history  can  secure.  That  is  to  say,  the  history  teacher's  "^ 
business  is  to  see  that  the  world  is  revealed  to  the  pupil  from  the  historical 
p>oint  of  view,  while  recognizing  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  other  studies  to 
the  final  end  at  which  all  are  aiming — the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
of  himself,  and  a  command  over  both  appropriate  to  his  age  and  opportunities. 
The  history  teacher  will  thus  realize  that  this  historical  revelation  of  the  world, 
important  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  not  the  whole  revelation.  Just  what  this 
historical  revelation  is  in  its  breadth  and  depth,  it  is  the  history  teacher's 
professional  duty  to  know;  for  this  knowledge  will  determine  nothing  more  or 
less  than  his  conscious  aims  as  a  teacher — ^will  determine  the  richness  or  poverty 
of  his  teaching,  and  the  significance  or  want  of  significance  of  the  subject  for 

his  pupil. 

It  thus  appears  that  conscious  aims,  clearly  and  discriminatingly  defined, 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  teacher's  professional  equipment,  and  that 
scholarship  alone  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  supply  them,  although  it  is  impos- 
sible to  realize  them  without  scholarship.  How  are  they  developed?  This 
question  will  be  answered  presently.  But  first  something  more  needs  to  be 
said  about  them. 

By  implication  it  is  already  clear,  from  what  has 'gone  before,  that  the 
teacher's  aims  are  both  general  and  special.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  the 
teacher's  special  aims — i.  e.,  the  results  he  hopes  to  attain  through  his  specialty — 
have  received  most  attention.    Bn<^  his  responsibilities  do  not  stop  with  a 
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clear  conception  of  what  the  pupil  should  learn  of  a  given  subject  under  his 
^  guidance.  He  must  know  h&w  to  teach  his  subject  so  as  to  realize  his  aims. 
He  must  also  understand  his  pupil  as  a  child  and  youth  and  not  merely  as  a 
pupil  of  history,  or  literature,  or  science,  or  manual  training;  he  must  be  able 
to  guard  and  promote  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  pupil;  and  he  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  significance  and  value  of 
the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  providing  for  its  pupils  the  most  salutary 
physical  environment,  and  appropriate  participation  in  all  the  worthy  interests 
of  life,  i.  e.,  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  pupil's  maturity,  for  his  work  and 
for  his  leisure. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  know  how  to  teach  and  manage  children  and 
^  youth,  must  know  the  nature  of  children  and  youth,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  satisfactory  development;  he  must  know  whether  the  school  in  which 
he  works  is  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  it  exists — ^in  a  word,  he  must  have 
professional  insight,  interest,  and  skill  in  his  own  work,  and  he  must  have 
a  professional  horizon  wider  than  his  classroom,  or  his  school. 

h)  The  teacher's  special  aims  and  his  power  to  realize  them — ^his  technical 
skill  and  his  general  professional  insight  and  interest,  and  his  professional 
horizon,  he  can  derive  only  from  the  study  of  his  profession.  The  lawyer, 
engineer,  or  physician  has  professional  insight,  interest,  and  skill  which  every- 
one recognizes,  appeals  to  in  case  of  need,  and  respects  as  valid  when  obtained 
because  each  of  them  bases  his  professional  career  on  a  body  of  organized 
facts  and  principles  pertaining  to  his  profession  and  on  an  incipient  conomand 
over  them,  and  he  perfects  this  knowledge  and  skill  by  practice.  That  is 
to  say,  each  enters  on  his  chosen  calling  with  a  developed  professional  attitude 
i.  e.,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  professional  responsibilities,  and  developed 
confidence  in  his  power  to  discharge  them.  Such  an  attitude  must  be  based 
on  a  prolonged  study  of  the  resources  and  the  problems  of  his  profession,  and 
as  much  practice  as  possible  in  formulating  legal  advice  and  pleading  cases; 
in  making  plans  for  routes,  structures,  or  machines,  and  in  executing  those 
plans;  in  diagnosing  bodily  conditions,  and  prescribing  treatment 

Now  the  teacher's  educational  aims,  insight,  interest,  and  skill  and  his 
professional  horizon — ^the  range  of  his  professional  efficiency — determine  his 
professional  consciousness,  just  as  the  corresponding  equipment  of  the  workers 
in  other  professions  determines  theirs.  Such  a  professional  consciousness 
is  the  professional  attitude.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  consciously  possessed  and 
tried  resources.  It  makes  the  worker  painstaking;  prompt  without  precipi- 
tation; aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path,  but  coiu*ageous  in  meeting 
them;  willing  to  experiment  but  not  without  adequate  cause;  judiciously 
>S.  aggressive  in  proposing  new  policies,  and  able  to  defend  them  convincingly 
in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition. 

Such  is  the  desirable  attitude  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  every  teacher 
to  attain.  That  too  many  teachers  now  in  service  have  it  not  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  taken  pains  to  acquire  it,  they  have  not  seriously  studied 
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their  profession.    Until  they  do,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  their  employers 
or  the  general  public  will  acknowledge  their  superiority  over  the  lay  public  in    . 
matters  educational;  for,  in  general,  no  such  superiority  will  exist. 

Of  what,  then,  does  the  teacher's  study  of  his  profession  consist  ?    First 
of  all,  as  has  been  said,  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  teach — ^he  must  command  ^ 
the  technique  of  his  art;  he  must  know  how  to  teach  his  subject  and  manage 
his  class.    At  this  pomt  I  may  be  pardoned  a  brief  digression. 

c)  It  is  still  believed  by  otherwise  well<informed  persons  that  any  scholar 
is  ipso  facto  a  teacher,  or,  at  least,  that  he  can  easily  become  a  teacher — ^a  good 
one — by  practice  only.  (It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  by  floundering  I) 
This  view  is  held,  with  a  conspicuous  disregard  for  the  testimony  of  experience, 
by  many  college  professors,  who  are  often  called  upon  to  reconmiend  yoimg 
graduates  as -teachers,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  employers  of  teachers — 
particularly  private-school  or  endowed-school  principals  and  trustees.  In 
this  paper  there  is  no  need  to  combat  this  error;  and  I  content  myself  with 
reminding  you,  once  more,  in  passing,  that  in  spite  of  recent  progress,  it  still 
persists — it  still  interferes  with  the  development  of  training  in  teaching  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Inasmuch  as  colleges  and  imiversities  are  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  great  majority  of  our  high-school  and  private-school 
teachers,  the  persistence  of  this  error  must  be  reckoned  with  when  we  seek  to 
secure  proper  training  for  high-school  teachers. 

But  to  return.  Everyone,  whether  superintendent,  principal,  teacher, 
or  layman,  knows  that  bad  teaching  defeats  the  very  ends  for  which  the  schools 
exist  and  is  the  source  of  enormous  waste  of  money,  time,  and  strength.  It 
makes  the  most  attractive  study  dull;  bewilders,  misleads,  and  repels  the 
most  earnest  and  capable  pupU,  and  so,  as  just  intimated,  perverts  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  willingly  and  generously  provided  by  the  public,  or  expen- 
sively maintained  by  private  means. 

These  are  obvious  commonplaces.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  on  them 
until  our  college-bred  scholars  and  specialists,  and  many  of  those  who  employ 
them  as  teachers,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  recommend  them  for  employ- 
ment, finally  divest  themselves  of  the  traditional  error  already  referred  to  that 
scholarship  and  particularly  specialized  scholarship,  involves  teaching  power 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  long  as  this  traditional  error  persists  in  spite  of 
the  evidence  of  experience — ^for  I  venture  to  say  that  no  single  fact  of  the  high- 
school  teacher's  equipment  for  his  work  has  been  so  often  established  by 
experience  as  that  scholarship  and  teaching  power  do  not  necessarily  go  together 
. — ^it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  that  teaching  power,  like  scholarship,  must  be 
acquired  with  painstaking  care.  True  there  are  "bom  teachers"  whose  native 
gifts  enable  them  to  teach  well  without  instruction;  but  most  teachers  in  the 
past  have  not  been  bom  teachers,  and  most  of  them  never  will  be.  In  the 
teaching  profession,  as  in  other  callings,  the  genius  is  found  only  occasionally; 
and  even  he  gains  enormously  by  the  careful  study  of  every  detail  of  his  art  or  his 
profession.    It  is  plain  that  the  world's  teaching  must  be  done  in  the  future 
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clear  conception  of  what  the  pupil  should  learn  of  a  given  subject  under  his 
^  guidance.  He  must  know  how  to  teach  his  subject  so  as  to  realize  his  aims. 
He  must  also  understand  his  pupil  as  a  child  and  youth  and  not  merely  as  a 
pupil  of  history,  or  literature,  or  science,  or  manual  training;  he  must  be  able 
to  guard  and  promote  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  welfare 
of  his  pupil;  and  he  must  be  able  to  estimate  the  significance  and  value  of 
the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  providing  for  its  pupils  the  most  salutary 
physical  environment,  and  appropriate  participation  in  all  the  worthy  interests 
of  life,  i.  e.,  satisfactory  preparation  for  the  pupil's  maturity,  for  his  work  and 
for  his  leisure. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  know  how  to  teach  and  manage  children  and 
^  youth,  must  know  the  nature  of  children  and  youth,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  satisfactory  development;  he  must  know  whether  the  school  in  which 
he  works  is  adapted  to  the  ends  for  which  it  exists — ^in  a  word,  he  must  have 
professional  insight,  interest,  and  skill  in  his  own  work,  and  he  must  have 
a  professional  horizon  wider  than  his  classroom,  or  his  school. 

b)  The  teacher's  special  aims  and  his  power  to  realize  them — ^his  technical 
skill  and  his  general  professional  insight  and  interest,  and  his  professional 
horizon,  he  can  derive  only  from  the  study  of  his  profession.  The  lawyer, 
engineer,  or  physician  has  professional  insight,  interest,  and  skill  which  every- 
one recognizes,  appeals  to  in  case  of  need,  and  respects  as  valid  when  obtained 
because  each  of  them  bases  his  professional  career  on  a  body  of  organized 
facts  and  principles  pertaining  to  his  profession  and  on  an  incipient  conmiand 
over  them,  and  he  perfects  this  knowledge  and  skill  by  practice.  That  is 
to  say,  each  enters  on  his  chosen  calling  with  a  developed  professional  attitude 
i.  e.,  with  a  knowledge  of  his  professional  responsibilities,  and  developed 
confidence  in  his  power  to  discharge  them.  Such  an  attitude  must  be  based 
on  a  prolonged  study  of  the  resources  and  the  problems  of  his  profession,  and 
as  much  practice  as  possible  in  formulating  legal  advice  and  pleading  cases; 
in  making  plans  for  routes,  structures,  or  machines,  and  in  executing  those 
plans;  in  diagnosing  bodily  conditions,  and  prescribing  treatment. 

Now  the  teacher's  educational  aims,  insight,  interest,  and  skill  and  his 
professional  horizon — ^the  range  of  his  professional  efficiency — determine  his 
professional  consciousness,  just  as  the  corresponding  equipment  of  the  workers 
in  other  professions  determines  theirs.  Such  a  professional  consciousness 
is  the  professional  attitude.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  consciously  possessed  and 
tried  resources.  It  makes  the  worker  painstaking;  prompt  without  precipi- 
tation; aware  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  path,  but  courageous  in  meeting 
them;  willing  to  experiment  but  not  without  adequate  cause;  judiciously 
%^  aggressive  in  proposing  new  policies,  and  able  to  defend  them  convincingly 
in  the  face  of  all  kinds  of  opposition. 

Such  is  the  desirable  attitude  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  every  teacher 
to  attain.  That  too  many  teachers  now  in  service  have  it  not  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  taken  pains  to  acquire  it,  they  have  not  seriously  studied 
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their  profession.    Until  they  do,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  their  employers 
or  the  general  public  will  acknowledge  their  superiority  over  the  lay  public  in    . 
matters  educational;  for,  in  general,  no  such  superiority  will  exist. 

Of  what,  then,  does  the  teacher's  study  of  his  profession  consist  ?    First 
of  all,  as  has  been  said,  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  teach — ^he  must  command  ^ 
the  technique  of  his  art;  he  must  know  how  to  teach  his  subject  and  manage 
his  class.    At  this  point  I  may  be  pardoned  a  brief  digression. 

c)  It  is  still  believed  by  otherwise  well-informed  persons  that  any  scholar 
is  ipso  facto  a  teacher,  or,  at  least,  that  he  can  easily  become  a  teacher — a  good 
one — ^by  practice  only.  (It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  by  floundering!) 
This  view  is  held,  with  a  conspicuous  disregard  for  the  testimony  of  experience, 
by  many  college  professors,  who  are  often  called  upon  to  recommend  yoimg 
graduates  as -teachers,  and  not  infrequently  by  the  employers  of  teachers — 
particularly  private-school  or  endowed-school  principals  and  trustees.  In 
this  paper  there  is  no  need  to  combat  this  error;  and  I  content  myself  with 
reminding  you,  once  more,  in  passmg,  that  in  spite  of  recent  progress,  it  still 
persists — it  still  interferes  with  the  development  of  training  in  teaching  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Inasmuch  as  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
source  of  supply  of  the  great  majority  of  our  high-school  and  private-school 
teachers,  the  persistence  of  this  error  must  be  reckoned  with  when  we  seek  to 
secure  proper  training  for  high-school  teachers. 

But  to  return.  Everyone,  whether  superintendent,  principal,  teacher, 
or  layman,  knows  that  bad  teaching  defeats  the  very  ends  for  which  the  schools 
exist  and  is  the  source  of  enormous  waste  of  money,  time,  and  strength.  It 
makes  the  most  attractive  study  dull;  bewilders,  misleads,  and  repels  the 
most  earnest  and  capable  pupil,  and  so,  as  just  intimated,  perverts  the  educa- 
tional opportunity  willingly  and  generously  provided  by  the  public,  or  expen- 
sively maintained  by  private  means. 

These  are  obvious  conmionplaces.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  on  them 
until  our  college-bred  scholars  and  specialists,  and  many  of  those  who  employ 
them  as  teachers,  as  well  as  most  of  those  who  recommend  them  for  employ- 
ment, finally  divest  themselves  of  the  traditional  error  already  referred  to  that 
scholarship  and  particularly  specialized  scholarship,  involves  teachmg  power 
as  a  matter  of  course.  As  long  as  this  traditional  error  persists  in  spite  of 
the  evidence  of  experience — ^for  I  ventiue  to  say  that  no  single  fact  of  the  high- 
school  teacher's  equipment  for  his  work  has  been  so  often  established  by 
experience  as  that  scholarship  and  teaching  power  do  not  necessarily  go  together 
. — ^it  will  be  necessary  to  insist  that  teaching  power,  like  scholarship,  must  be 
acquired  with  painstaking  care.  True  there  are  "bom  teachers"  whose  native 
gifts  enable  them  to  teach  well  without  instruction;  but  most  teachers  in  the 
past  have  not  been  bom  teachers,  and  most  of  them  never  will  be.  In  the 
teaching  profession,  as  in  other  callings,  the  genius  is  found  only  occasionally; 
and  even  he  gains  enormously  by  the  careful  study  of  every  detail  of  his  art  or  his 
profession.    It  is  plain  that  the  world's  teaching  must  be  done  in  the  futiue 
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as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  not  by  geniuses  chiefly,  or  even  largely,  but  by  per- 
sons of  ordinary  endowments;  and  experience  has  shown  that  all  such  persons 
need  to  make  the  most  of  their  natural  gifts,  whatever  they  are,  by  careful 
training. 

The  young  graduate  without  technical  training  will  naturally  follow  the 
example  of  his  college  teachers,  since  their  teaching  is  fresh  in  his  memory. 
If  those  teachers  happen  to  have  been  good  models,  the  neophyte  of  good 
natural  teaching  power  will,  ere  long,  beat  out  a  fairly  successful  routine, 
although  at  the  expense  of  his  pupils,  and  more  or  less  damage  to  his  subject. 
If  a  young  language  teacher's  model,  for  example,  has  emphasized  the  philo- 
logical aspect  of  his  subject  rather  more  than  its  literary  content  and  form, 
his  pupil — our  young  teacher — ^will  be  likely  to  overemphasize  the  same  thing 
in  his  teaching,  in  spite  of  the  well-known  fact  that  literature  and  not  the 
refinements  of  syntax  and  long  excursions  into  comparative  grammar  attracts 
most  high-school  pupils;  if  his  model  has  been  an  inspiring  literary  interpreter 
as  well  as  a  reasonable  grammarian,  our  young  teacher  will  similarly  be  likely 
to  address  himself  by  preference  to  literary  interpretation.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  without  specific  instruction  in  the  various  educational  resources  of 
his  subject,  the  educational  possibilities  of  that  subject  are  not  consciously 
recognized;  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  the  varying  educational  values 
of  those  resources  are  not  seen  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  to  have  varying 
values  for  different  pupils.  For  example,  I  once  heard  a  secondary-school 
teacher  spend  nearly  the  whole  of  one  class  exercise  on  three  illustrations  of  a 
very  unusual  use  of  the  ablative  case  by  Cicero — one  of  the  three  having 
occurred  in  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

So  the  prospective  teacher  must  be  led  to  overhaul  his  scholarship  from 
the  teacher's  point  of  view,  in  order  to  become  aware  of  its  educational  possi- 
bilities and  their  relative  importance;  and  then  he  must  secure  a  training 
in  theory  and  practice  that  will  enable  him  to  work  systematically  and  progres- 
sively toward  realizing  these  possibilities  in  his  teaching.  Such  training, 
when  successful,  develops  the  first  requisite  of  a  professional  attitude,  an 
attitude  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  dependent  on  the  consciousness  of  power 
to  teach  and  incidentally,  to  govern  pupils  and  classes,  an  incipient 
command  over  the  technique  of  the  teacher's  art.  This  training  naturally 
consists  of  directed  observation  of  good  teachers,  instruction  in  methods, 
and  carefully  supervised  practice  teaching  in  the  classroom,  under  normal 
conditions. 

5.  But,  as  has  been  said,  to  teach  and  govern  well  the  teacher  must  know 
his  pupils  as  well  as  the  art  of  teaching  and  governing.  He, must  know  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  children  and  young  people,  in  order  that  he 
may  more  appropriately  become  their  guide  and  interpreter,  and  not  merely 
their  judge  and  taskmaster.  And,  of  course,  he  must  acquire  the  habit  of 
studying  every  pupil,  for  his  interpretation  and  guidance  are  effective  only 
when  they  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual.    The  teacher  must,  therefore, 
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leam  as  much  as  possible  about  the  nature  of  children  and  young  people,  and 
he  must  acquire  the  habit  of  studying  each  individual,  and  of  shaping  his 
instruction  and  management  in  real  harmony  with  both  the  general  nature  of 
children  and  youth  and  the  particular  characteristics  of  each  pupil.  That 
is  to  say,  he  must  acquire  the  attitude  of  the  trained  and  sympathetic  student 
of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  his  pupils,  and  their  individual  responses  to 
his  influence.  Incidentally  all  his  professional  training  promotes  this  end. 
But  it  is  directly  arrived  at  in  courses  on  educational  theory  (general  principles 
of  education,  school  hygiene,  and  educational  psychology,  particularly  the 
psychology  of  mental  development  in  children  and  adolescents). 

6.  But  the  teacher  must  also  have  a  professional  horizon.  He  must  know 
his  school  as  well  as  his  class.  He  must  see  his  own  work  m  relation  to  that 
of  his  fellow-teachers;  he  must  be  able  to  co-operate  with  them,  for  the  pupil's 
sake,  on  the  basis  of  a  good  mutual  understanding  of  the  total  aim,  atmosphere, 
classwork,  and  collateral  activities  of  the  entire  institution  as  an  educational 
force;  and  he  and  they  must  be  able  to  work  together  for  the  progressive 
readjustment  of  the  educational  opportunities  the  school  affords,  and  the 
results  it  achieves  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  community, 
as  they  appear.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  study  the  high  school  as  a  social 
(educational)  institution.  He  must  know  its  origin  and  its  development. 
From  its  vicissitudes  he  will  leam  much  that  will  enlarge  his  professional 
horizon,  and  make  him  a  more  intelligent  and  constructive  critic  of  its  present 
organization,  its  relation  to  the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  college,  and  its 
actual  contemporary  eflficiency.  Such  training  should  be  given  in  a  course 
providing  for  a  thoro  study  of  the  secondary  school,  particularly  the  public 
high  school. 

7.  But  the  teacher's  professional  horizon  is  still  too  narrow  if  it  is  limited 
to  the  educational  activities  of  his  own  school  and  his  own  time.  His  pro- 
fession has  a  remarkable  history,  of  great  intrinsic  interest  and  professional 
significance.  The  history  of  education  is  the  history  of  cultiu-e.  It  covers 
the  varying  educational  ideals  of  important  periods  in  the  history  of  progres- 
sive nations,  the  social  (political,  religious,  economic)  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  these  ideals,  and  the  institutions  devised  to  embody  these  ideals,  up  to 
the  present  day.  These  ideals  are  also  embodied  in  educational  writings,  and 
these  are  accordingly  sources  of  fruitful  thinking  on  educational  theory  and 
practice.  To  study  the  history  of  education  is,  accordingly,  to  pass  in  review 
the  world's  thought  and  activity  in  the  field  of  education,  and  to  reflect  critic- 
ally on  its  adequacy  as  measured  by  the  standards  adhered  to  in  any  particular 
period.  To  do  this  is  to  acquire  a  professional  horizon  that  extends  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  a  particular  classroom  or  school,  and  inevitably  promotes  the 
habit  of  applying  thoughtful  consideration  to  all  educational  problems  or 
activities — and  this  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  professional  attitude  which  we  are 
seeking  every  proper  means  to  secure  for  every  teacher.  A  good  course  in 
the   history  of    education    is,    accordingly,  indispensable   to   the   essential 
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minimum  of   professional  studies  every   secondary-school   teacher    should 

pursue. 

8.  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  this  essential  minimiun  should  consist 

of  the  following  four  coiurses: 

z.  General  Principles  of  Education,  one-half  year. 
School  Hygiene,  one-half  year. 

2.  Educational  Psychology,  one-half  year. 
Methods,  and  Practice  Teaching,  one-half  year. 

3.  Secondary  Education — Particularly  the  Public  High  School,  its  Origin  and 
Development;  Relation  to  the  Elementary  School  and  to  the  College;  Present  Aims, 
Organization,  and  Work.     Foreign  Secondary  Schools. 

4.  History  of  Education  from  the  Time  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  to  the  Present  Day. 

It  is  clear  that  a  teacher's  training  is  only  well  begun  by  such  a  course  of 
study  as  has  been  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages.  His  growth  must  continue 
with  the  practice  of  his  profession  if  he  would  continue  to  be  efficient  as  a 
teacher,  and  increasingly  useful  as  a  member  of  an  important  profession 
whose  interests  he  ought  to  be  able  to  promote  by  his  example,  his  voice,  and  his 
pen;  and  if  he  would  be  counted  among  those  who  not  only  render  efficient 
vocational  service,  but  can  be  relied  on  to  co-operate  with  others  in  at  least  one 
of  the  many  community  interests  lying  entirely  outside  his  vocation. 

Thru  the  teacher's  ministration  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  understand  and 
en  joy  this  wonderful  world  of  ours — ^to  possess  some  command  over  its  resources, 
to  find  in  it  the  particular  thing  of  worth  that  he  likes  best,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  kind  of  work  that  he  can  do  best.  The  pupil  is  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  the  power  to  use  it;  his  heart  is  to  be  touched  and  taught  to  r€sp)ond 
habitually  to  noble  emotions  of  "virtue,  honor,  love,  courage,  and  mag- 
nanimity;" he  is  to  see  and  love  beauty  as  well  as  noble  emotions  and  goodness; 
he  is  to  be  trained  to  act  in  harmony  with  his  insight,  his  warm  heart,  and  his 
cultivated  taste;  and  so  to  be  and  do  his  best  in  everything  he  undertakes. 
This  is  the  teacher's  ideal.  All  would  like  to  approximate  its  realization,  and 
few  indeed  would  not  try  to  realize  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  once  it  is  seen. 
There  are  many  teachers  fortunately  who  cherish  such  an  ideal,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  and  who  adhere  to  it  and  maintain  an  attitude  of  discriminat- 
ing optimism  amid  all  the  trials,  misunderstandings,  discouragements,  and 
disappointments  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  worker.  Such  teachers  rejoice 
in  their  partial  successes  and  derive  from  them  the  courage  and  good  will 
that  make  for  ever  increasing  efficiency.  These  are  the  chosen  few — chosen 
by  nature  and  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  to  do  the  teacher's 
work. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  conditions  under  which  too  many  teachers 
carry  on  their  work  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher's 
ideal,  and  not  a  few  who  have  it  at  the  start  harden  under  them.  Under  the 
stress  and  strain  of  a  deadening  routine  for  small  pay,  or  an  unappreciative 
public,  or  narrow  or  ill-bred  official  supervisors,  or  some  or  all  these  combined, 
such  teachers  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  inspiring  influence  of  their  ideal,  and 
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of  forgetting  it  entirely.  In  any  case,  every  teacher's  inspiration  is  derivable 
from  two  sources — ^his  equipment  of  scholarship  and  his  professional  insight, 
interest,  and  skill;  and  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  or  too  persistently  the 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  training  on  which  this  inspiration  depends  until 
it  ultimately  wins,  wherever  found,  thoro  appreciation  and  appropriate  material 
rewards. 


VII 

E.  O.  HOLLAND,  JUNIOR  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION  AND  HIOH-SCHOOL  VISITOR, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  INDIANA 

I.  The  last  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  noted  as  the  time 
for  a  new  and  widespread  interest  in  secondary  education.  In  the  past,  educa- 
tors have  given  their  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  common  graded  schools 
and  the  college  and  the  university.  As  a  consequence,  the  elementary  and 
the  collegiate  work  have  been  well  developed  and  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
specialists.  It  was  not  until  about  fifteen  years  ago  that  the  secondary-school 
problem  was  able  to  demand  the  serious  thought  of  the  educational  leaders. 
In  the  year  1890  was  held  the  December  Conference  at  Berlin.  Four  years 
later  the  Committee  of  Ten  made  its  extremely  valuable  report.  Within 
another  year,  the  English  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
concluded  its  investigations.  In  1899,  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  gave  the  results  of  its  work.  During  these  years,  every  state 
teachers'  association  has  found  the  secondary-school  problem  one  worthy  of 
its  serious  and  persistent  consideration.  As  the  late  President  Harper  well 
said,  "Wedged  in  between  the  great  common-school  work  and  the  higher  work 
of  colleges  and  universities,  its  prominence  in  the  past  has  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance."  But  this  condition  has  been  modified,  and  as 
a  result,  of  all  the  educational  advances  made  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  none  will  surpass  that  in  secondary  education. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
phenomenal,  for  the  enrolment  has  been  nearly  trebled.  In  1889-90  the 
secondary  schools  enrolled  297,894,  and  in  1903-04,  822,000.  This  increase 
has  been  most  marked  in  the  Middle  West  in  connection  with  the  public  high 
schools,  and  least  marked  in  the  private  eastern  academies.  Yet  the  increase 
has  been  so  great  thruout  the  entire  country  that  it  must  be  called  a  national 
movement.  From  President  Eliot's  report  we  find  in  1891  that  128  public 
high-school  students  entered  Harvard;  in  1900  there  were  212,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  65  per  cent.  In  1891,  147  students  entered  Harvard 
College  from  private  schools;  in  1900,  there  were  105,  showing  a  decrease  of 
over  28  per  cent.  Many  of  the  great  western  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  enrolling  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  practically  all  of  whom 
have  been  prepared  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  growth  in  the  high 
schools  has  made  possible  the  rapid  growth  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  vast  army  of  young  people  that  pass  each  year  into 
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the  doors  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  the  great  majority  of  secondary- 
school  students  never  enter  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Since  this  is 
true,  it  means  that  the  secondary  school  has  a  peculiar  function,  and  in  the 
language  of  Dean  Russell,  that  function  "is  the  selection  and  training  of 
leaders  for  intelligent  service  in  academic,  professional,  and  industrial  life." 
The  high  school  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  to  be  considered  a  preparatory 
school;  it  has  its  own  specific  work  to  do.  It  should  reinforce  the  true  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  our  government;  it  should  arouse  in  each  pupil  both  an  intel- 
lectual and  an  intelligent  interest  in  life;  it  should  develop  him  along  the  lines 
of  strength  so  he  can  render  to  society  the  greatest  possible  service.  Dr. 
Hanus  has  said, 

Most  of  our  editors,  politicians,  skilled  mechanics,  and  labor  leaders,  our  leading 
business  men,  and  even  the  great  majority  of  our  professional  men  and  women,  are  not 
college  bred;  but  they  have  usually  had  a  secondary-school  training.  These  people  are 
commonly  the  leaders  of  the  people. 

Since,  then,  the  American  high  schools  have  a  distinct  function,  and  since 
they  have  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the  social,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  whole  people,  we  should  assume  that  the  question  of  profes- 
sional training  for  secondary  teachers  should  be  one  that  has  received  the  most 
careful  consideration.  It  is  true  that  in  recent  years  our  educational  leaders 
have  thought  and  written  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject,  but  today  we  find  that 
the  vast  majority  of  school  committees  are  indifferent  to  this  important  problem, 
and  that  the  secondary-school  field  is  very  largely  in  the  control  of  inex- 
perienced, unskilled,  and  incompetent  teachers.  The  facts  collected  a  few 
years  ago  by  Superintendent  Crum,  of  Madison,  Neb.,  throw  light  upon  this 
assertion.  Beginning  with  September,  1896,  there  were  at  work  in  the 
Nebraska  high  schools  454  teachers,  in  1905  only  74  remained.  Here  are 
the  statistics  by  years: 

September,  1897,  ^9°  ^^^  teachers  entered  the  work;  1905,  27  remained. 

September,  1898,  192  new  teachers;  1905,  25  remained. 

September,  1899,  169  new  teachers;  1905,  34  remained. 

September,  1900,  178  new  teachers;  1905,  29  remained. 

September,  190 1,  162  new  teachers;  1905,  42  remained. 

September,  1902,  188  new  teachers;  1905,  62  remained. 

September,  1903,  188  new  teachers;  1905,  90  remained 

September,  1904,  198  new  teachers,  making  583  in  those  positions. 

Superintendent  Crum  discovered  that  over  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  enter 
these  important  positions  every  year,  and  that  over  67  per  cent,  of  these 
teachers  have  been  at  work  for  less  than  four  years. 

These  statistics  are  indeed  startling,  but,  in  a  large  measure,  they  are  no 
more  so  than  those  to  be  obtained  from  any  other  state  in  the  Middle  West. 
These  facts  would  seem  to  prove  my  assertion  that  most  of  the  secondary- 
school  teachers  are  inexperienced,  but  is  it  true  that  they  are,  as  I  have  charged, 
unskilled  and  incompetent?  In  1901,  Professor  M.  V.  O'Shea  received 
reports  from  one  hundred  high-school  principals  and  school  superintendents 
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concerning  secondary-school  teachers,  and,  to  reinforce  this  evidence,  he 
carefully  examined  the  records  of  one  thousand  inspections  of  secondary- 
school  teachers.    Here  is  what  he  discovered: 

1.  The  university  graduate  has  no  just  conception  of  what  a  high  school  ought  to 
accomplish. 

2.  He  has  little  sympathy  at  the  beginning  with  the  kind  of  work  the  high  school  must 
do. 

3.  He  has  little  appreciation  of  what  should  be  the  right  relation  of  his  department  to 
the  other  departments  in  the  high  scho(^.  He  tries  to  monopolize  all  the  time,  and  to 
crowd  out  other  subjects,  for  he  has  not  given  thought  to  the  relative  value  of  the  high-school 
branches.  His  last  two  years  at  the  university  led  him  to  think  that  his  specialty  is  the 
only  subject  to  be  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  and  beyond. 

4.  He  gives  special  and  technical  work  before  the  pupils  have  any  idea  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  subject. 

5.  His  tendency  is  to  talk  too  much,  to  lectiu-e  to  the  pupils,  and  lecture  he  does  regard- 
less of  the  impracticability  of  the  plan. 

Spiritless  teaching  is  the  greatest  fault  to  be  found  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases.  The  second  fundamental  fault  is  the  narrowness  of  view.  Pupils 
cannot  see  the  bearing  of  the  questions.  The  teacher  fails  to  arouse  delight 
and  enthusiasm.  Of  course  that  kind  of  teacher  is  certain  to  have  difficulty 
in  discipline.  Because  of  his  inefficiency  many  pupils  fall  behind  in  the  work 
and  quit  school  forever.  Such  instruction,  of  course,  is  a  costly  business  for 
the  people.  It  decreases  the  efficiency  of  every  high-school  student,  ind,  in 
many  instances,  it  perceptibly  lowers  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a 
community. 

I  think  I  have  not  made  the  case  worse  than  it  is.  How  are  we  to  improve 
this  condition?  How  are  we  to  make  the  secondary  schools  equal  to  the 
important  task  they  have  to  do  ?  Of  course  the  answer  is  that  we  must  get  the 
people  to  demand  that  the  secondary-school  teacher  make  a  preparation  that 
will  equip  him  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school.  And  we  must  get  the  people 
to  be  willing  to  pay  for  such  service;  for  the  high-school  teacher  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  good  work,  to  receive  a  reasonable  salary,  obtain  advance- 
ment as  a  reward  for  excellent  service,  to  be  given  social  recognition,  and  to 
be  secure  from  unfair  attacks  from  the  public.  In  a  large  measure  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  secondary-school  field  should  be  comparable  with  those  to  be 
foimd  in  the  other  professions.  When  this  condition  obtains,  the  best  high- 
school  teachers  will  remain  in  the  profession  and  the  poor  ones  will  drop  out 
because  of  the  stronger  competition.  Then  the  high  schools  of  the  country 
will  be  able  to  wield  a  powerful  influence  on  the  life  of  the  people.  Improve- 
ment in  the  secondary-school  work  will  come  first  of  all  from  the  efforts  of  the 
colleges  and  universities,  and  from  the  public-school  leaders  of  the  country. 

During  the  fall  of  1906, 1  sent  out  a  questionnaire  upon  the  general  problem 
of  professional  training  of  secondary-school  teachers,  and  with  a  query  con- 
cerning the  local  condition  and  how  this  condition  could  be  improved.  I 
compared  the  forty  replies  received  from  the  leading  college  and  university 
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educators  with  those  statements  made  by  the  same  number  of  the  leading 
college  and  secondary-school  men  of  Indiana.  I  was  especially  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  needs  seem  to  be  the  same  thruout  the  whole  country. 
From  one  point  of  view  this  is  not  a  misfortune,  for  we  can  approach  the 
general  problem  with  the  approval  and  support  of  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  of  the  educators  insist  that  the  secondary-school 
teacher  should  possess  four  qualities:  (i)  general  knowledge;  (2)  profes- 
sional knowledge;   (3)  special  knowledge;  and  (4)  real  skill  in  teaching. 

2.  From  the  answers  to  my  questionnaire,  I  infer  much  diflficulty  is  found  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  fourth  need  and  requirement — ^the  development  of  real 
skill  in  teaching.  All  of  us  agree  that  the  preparation  of  the  secondary-school 
teacher  cannot  be  satisfactory  or  complete  until,  in  a  practical  way  and  under 
normal  conditions,  it  includes  actual  experience  in  teaching.  Only  a  few  of 
my  replies  favored  the  establishment  of  a  training-school  in  connection  with  the 
college  or  university  because  of  the  great  expense  and  the  difficulty  in  making 
such  a  school  practical  and  attractive  to  any  large  percentage  of  the  college 
students.  Most  educators  seem  to  favor  an  affiliation  with  a  nearby  high 
school,  where  opportunity  can  be  given  the  students  of  the  department  of 
education  to  observe  skilful  teaching  and  to  take  charge  of  classes  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  efficient  teachers.  Another  plan  that  has  been 
favored  widely  is  that  of  sending  out  seniors,  during  the  college  vacations,  to 
do  work  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  state.  Such  a  plan  would  enable 
the  regular  teachers  to  observe  work  in  their  own  and  neighboring  schools — 
an  opportunity  today  they  seldom  have.  Some  such  plan,  1  believe,  will  in 
the  future  be  used  widely  by  many  of  the  best  city  superintendents,  who  can 
thereby  ffil  vacancies  with  less  trouble  and  risk;  and  the  pupQ-teachers, 
having  such  experience,  will  be  able  to  teach  much  more  satisfactorily 
when  given  a  permanent  place  the  following  year. 

3.  Already  the  departments  of  education  in  most  of  the  institutions  in  the 
Middle  West  require  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course,  which  includes 
work  in  the  history  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  in  educational  and 
genetic  psychology,  secondary-school  management  and  teaching,  and  in 
observation  and  practice. 

As  Dean  Russell  has  stated: 

The  lowest  requirements  which  can  consistently  make  for  such  a  diploma  or  certificate, 
are  as  follows: 

a)  The  candidate  must  be  a  college  graduate,  at  least  when  he  receives  the  diploma 
if  not  when  entering  upon  the  course,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education. 

h)  He  must  satisfactorily  complete  courses:  (i)  In  the  history  of  education;  (2)  in 
the  philosophy  of  education;  (3)  In  school  economy,  especially  school  hygiene — an  allot- 
ment, say,  of  eight  hours  a  week  throughout  one  year. 

c)  As  evidence  of  special  knowledge  in  each  subject  in  which  a  diploma  is  sought, 
the  candidate  should  be  able  to  show  the  equivalent  of  at  least  three  years'  collegiate  study 
of  the  subject.  .  .  .  Such  a  course  may  very  properly  be  conducted  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
university  department,  which  is  responsible  for  the  academic  training  in  subject  matter. 
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d)  The  candidate  must  be  given  opportunity  to  observe  good  teaching,  study  its 
method  under  guidance,  and  6nally  give  instruction  under  normal  conditions  long  enough 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  teach. 

''The  lesson  from  German  experience  is  that  to  liberal  culture  you  must 
add  special  scholarship,  and  to  special  scholarship,  professional  knowledge, 
and  to  professional  knowledge,  teaching  skill." 

Here  is  the  ideal  toward  which  we  are  striving,  tho  we  understand  that 
there  are  many  steps  to  be  taken  before  it  can  be  realized.  In  the  Middle 
West  the  leading  city  superintendents  are  urging  their  teachers  to  go  back  to 
the  college  or  the  university  for  a  year  and  take  courses  in  education.  Where 
the  best  salaries  are  paid,  the  school  authorities  can  demand  and  obtain  well- 
trained  teachers.  Those  school  communities  which  pay  low  salaries  generally 
get  poorly  prepared  or  inexperienced  teachers;  the  teachers  that  become 
efficient  are  quickly  transferred  to  some  other  place  paying  better  and  offering 
more  opportunities,  and  so  those  communities  are  left  with  teachers  that 
probably  earn  the  pitiful  salaries  paid. 

4.  In  the  Middle  West  the  accrediting  system  used  by  practically  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  has  been  found  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  better 
and  larger  high  schools.  Most  of  the  universities  have  high-school  inspectors 
(in  Indiana,  the  State  Board  of  Education  acts  in  this  capacity),  and  they 
have  set  a  certain  standard  to  be  met  by  the  secondary  school  holding  a  com- 
mission. They  require  that  the  minimum  scholastic  attainment  of  all  teachers 
in  commissioned  high  schools  shall  be  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  recog- 
nized college,  and  shall  include  special  training  in  the  subjects  they  teach; 
'Hhe  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  should  not  exceed  five, 
each  to  extend  over  at  least  forty  minutes  in  the  clear;"  the  laboratory  and 
library  facilities  must  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  instruction;  ''all  schools 
whose  records  show  an  abnormal  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  as  based  on 
the  average  number  belonging,  even  tho  they  may  technically  meet 
all  other  requirements,  are  rejected."  Thirty  is  considered  the 
maximum. 

Certainly,  these  are  splendid  rules,  but  this  association  of  colleges  and 
universities  "has  omitted  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  all  schook  whose 
teaching  force  consists  of  fewer  than  five  teachers  exclusive  of  the  superin- 
tendent." Tho  this  last  may  be  a  splendid  rule  to  follow,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  important  work  to  be  done  by  inspectors  is  being  neglected.  In 
Indiana,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  commissioned  240  high  schools, 
which  leaves  527  non-commissioned  high  schools  that  are  not  inspected  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Board.  This  is  the  condition  of  practically  every  state 
in  the  Middle  West,  and  it  means  that  the  schools  that  especially  need  direction 
and  encouragement  are  ignored.  If  money  is  needed  for  uispection,  it  should 
be  furnished,  for  we  cannot  expect  to  raise  the  standard  of  secondary  educa- 
tion thruout  the  country  unless  we  give  practical  aid  and  direction  to  more 
than  one-third  of  the  high  schools. 
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VIII 
C.   H.   JUDD,   PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,   YALE   UNIVERSITY 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  high-school  teacher  has  never  included  as  much 
attention  to  special  methods  as  has  the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers. 
Much  greater  emphasis  has  been  laid  in  preparation  for  high-school  work 
upon  a  broad  general  training  and  upon  training  in  the  special  line  in  which 
the  teacher  is  to  give  instruction.  These  practices  of  the  past  are  being  called 
in  question  at  the  present  time  by  many  who  regard  the  work  of  the  high 
school  as  uiferior  in  method  to  the  work  in  the  elementary  schools.  Indeed, 
the  criticism  is  very  frequently  made  by  superintendents  and  those  who  have 
charge  of  elementary  work  that  the  poorest  teaching  in  the  schools  is  to  be 
found  in  the  high  schools.  The  criticism  undoubtedly  has  some  justification 
in  actual  experience,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  the  remedy  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  institution  of  normal  schools  for  high-school  teachers  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested. 

2.  The  fact  is  that  the  work  of  a  high-school  teacher  is  more  general  in 
character  than  the  work  of  an  elementary  teacher,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  high-school  instruction  is  less  susceptible  to  general  definition  in  point 
of  its  method.  The  high-.chool  teacher  is  not  called  upon  to  drill  in  the 
fundamental  forms  of  knowledge,  his  problem  is  rather  to  open  up  before  the 
developing  mind  great  bodies  of  information  and  new  forms  of  thought.  The 
individual  with  whom  the  high-school  teacher  has  to  deal  is  very  much  more 
of  a  distinct  personality  than  is  the  child  in  the  elementary  school.  Indeed, 
the  characteristic  fact  about  the  high-school  pupil  is  that  he  is  reaching  a  stage 
in  life  in  which  he  is  differentiated  by  his  development  from  those  who  are 
about  him;  he  becomes  clearly  conscious  for  the  first  time  of  his  own  personal 
interests  and  his  own  personal  place  in  the  world.  To  deal  with  a  class  of 
high-school  students  in  anything  like  an  adequate  way  requires  that  the 
teacher  shall  have  the  keenest  sense  for  the  individual  characteristics  of  the 
members  of  his  class. 

3.  There  is  one  statement  from  which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  dissent. 
A  teacher  in  a  high  schpol  should  have  a  broad  general  education  which  car- 
ries him  far  beyond  anything  that  he  will  be  called  upon  to  teach  to  his  students. 
Put  in  the  concrete  this  statement  means  that  graduation  from  a  college  is  the 
minimum  requirement  which  can  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  a  high-school 
teacher.  If  the  candidate  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  college  he  should  be  able  to 
give  evidence  of  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  in  independent  study. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  formal  compliance  with  the  academical  requirement  as 
it  is  the  study  which  is  implied  by  an  academical  degree  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. No  young  man  or  woman  should  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  a  position  in  high-school  mathematics,  for  example,  who  has  not  mastered 
the  higher  branches  of  this  subject.  Nor  should  he  present  himself  in  science 
unless  he  has  taken  more  than  a  freshman  or  sophomore  course  in  physics 
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and  chemistry.  The  high-school  teacher  must  be  qualified  in  the  subject 
which  he  is  to  teach  by  a  specialized  study  of  this  subject  far  enough  to  become 
acquainted  not  only  with  its  elements,  but  also  with  some  of  its  more  ad- 
vanced phases.  If  there  is  to  be  any  limitation  of  training  in  preparation  for 
high-school  positions  it  should  not  be  along  these  lines. 

4.  Not  only  should  the  high-school  teacher  be  acquainted  with  the  subject 
that  he  is  to  teach  but  he  should  also  be  acquainted  with  the  institution  in 
which  he  is  to  teach.  More  than  for  any  other  teacher  is  it  essential  for  the 
teacher  in  the  high  school  that  he  should  understand  the  history  and  present 
position  of  the  high  school.  This  institution  stands  in  the  midst  of  our  educa- 
tional system;  its  influence  upon  the  lower  schools  and  upon  the  schools  which 
are  above  it  give  it  a  central  character  and  importance  which  has  been  felt 
very  powerfully  in  the  historical  development  of  American  education.  One 
needs  only  to  turn  to  the  history  of  our  middle  schools  by  Professor  Brown 
to  recognize  that  the  influence  of  these  schools  has  been  very  large  in  deter- 
mining the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  in  American  colleges,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  influence  has  been  very  marked  upon  the  development  of  the 
public  schools,  especially  thru  the  preparation  which  the  high  school  has 
given  to  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools.  To  be  sure  it  is 
very  desirable  that  all  teachers  have  some  knowledge  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  the  schools,  but  the  elementary  teacher  is  more 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  follow  a  line  of  teaching  which  has  been  marked 
out  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  college  teacher  may  devote  himself  to  his 
specialty  and  leave  the  problems  of  reorganizing  the  college  curriculum  to  the 
forces  which  are  operating  thru  the  elective  system  and  thru  other  general 
movements  to  determine  the  character  and  scope  of  college  courses.  No 
high-school  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  can  neglect,  as  he  prepares  his  courses, 
the  intimate  problems  of  organization  which  come  up  in  connection  with  his 
work.  Our  high  schools  would  not  be  bound  to  traditions  if  there  existed 
among  high-school  teachers  a  clear  historical  insight  of  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  traditions  which  have,  in  a  very  large  measure,  determined  the  develop- 
ment of  high-school  courses. 

We  may  assert,  therefore,  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  education  is  essential 
to  preparation  for  high-school  teaching.  There  should  be  some  instruction 
offered  in  our  American  colleges  on  the  historical  and  institutional  relations 
of  the  high  school  if  colleges  are  to  meet  this  second  obvious  requirement  as 
fully  as  they  meet  the  requirement  which  has  been  described  above  in 
discussing  general  training  in  the  teacher's  specialty. 

There  is  a  very  general  movement  in  American  colleges  looking  toward 
the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  here  expressed  for  a  historical  course.  Almost 
every  institution  is  introducing  a  course  in  the  history  of  education  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  curriculum  for  those  who  are  to  teach.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  his  work  be  placed  upon  the  same  academical  footing  as  the  well-estab- 
lished courses  in  history  in  our  colleges.     The  history  of  education  has  long 
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been  required  of  German  and  French  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions  b 
those  countries.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ^d  among  the  teachers 
in  the  German  Gymnasium  or  the  French  lycie  anyone  as  ignorant  of  the 
movements  in  the  history  of  education  as  can  be  found  in  every  high-school 
faculty  in  this  country.  The  course  of  history  of  education  should  not  be  a 
formal  course  such  as  is  offered  in  many  institutions.  It  should  not  be  merely 
a  course  dealing  with  the  educational  reformers  who  have  co-operated  pri- 
marily  in  the  development  of  elementary  schools.  It  should  be  rather  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  development  of  educational  institutions,  including 
especially  the  higher  schools.  Such  a  work  as  Paulsen's  on  the  higher  schools 
in  Germany  should  be  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  colleges. 

5.  A  third  requirement  which  should  be  made  upon  the  student  who  is 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  high  school  is  that  he  prepare  himself  to  treat  in  a 
thoroly  scientific  way  the  individual  problems  which  confront  him  in  the 
person  of  each  pupil  and  in  each  new  phase  of  the  presentation  of  his  subject. 
Much  could  be  said  in  favor  of  a  modification  of  the  requirements  imposed 
upon  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  so  that  they  also  shall  be  trained, 
not  in  special  methods,  but  in  the  general  scientific  method  of  treating  all 
educational  problems.  Yet  if  the  elementary  teacher  adheres  strictly  to  the 
same  elementary  method  of  procedure,  he  will  not  go  so  far  astray  as  will  the 
high-school  teacher  who  attempts  to  deal  in  a  stereotyped  way  with  the  highly 
individualized  pupil  of  the  high  school.  Too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  every  high-school  problem  is  a  distinct  problem  requiring  a 
distinct  and  intelligent  mode  of  treatment.  The  teacher  who  has  not  culti- 
vated flexibility  of  sympathy  and  procedure  should  have  no  place  in  a  high- 
school  faculty.  When  a  boy  or  girl  shows  inability  to  grasp  a  problem  from 
one  point  of  view,  there  is  certainly  no  justification  for  a  reiteration  of  the 
method  which  has  failed  and  an  effort  to  make  the  individual  child  conform 
himself  to  this  ordinary  method.  The  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  intellectual  difficulties  of  a  high-school  student  with  a  flexible  method. 
His  problem  is  therefore  essentially  a  scientific  problem.  It  consists  in  investi- 
gating the  case  in  hand  and  meeting  it  exactly  as  a  trained  scientific  engineer 
would  meet  his  problem.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  building 
of  bridges.  The  suggestion  which  has  been  made  above,  that  the  high-school 
teacher  become  acquainted  with  the  historical  problems  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  his  institution,  will  furnish  much  of  the  material  in  method  that  may 
be  helpful  to  the  individual  teacher,  but  beyond  these  suggestions  which  can 
be  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  institutions  and  their  growth,  there  is  rela- 
tively little  to  be  derived  from  any  mere  restatement  of  high-school  methods. 
What  the  high-school  teacher  ought  to  have  is  that  intangible  something  which 
we  call  the  scientific  spirit.  He  can  secure  that  only  from  the  thoro  masteiy 
of  some  experimental  science.  If,  for  example,  by  a  course  in  chemistry  the 
student  has  been  trained  to  take  any  substance  which  comes  into  his  hands 
and  work  out  a  careful  analysis  of  its  constituents  and  the  mode  of  their  combi- 
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nation,  he  has  certainly  acquired  something  which  is  more  significant  than  the 
facts  of  chemical  composition;  he  has  acquired  a  method  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lem which  comes  before  him.  In  the  same  way,  if  his  studies  have  been  along 
biological  rather  than  the  chemical  lines,  if  he  has  learned  how  to  observe  the 
characteristics  of  certain  living  forms  and  how  to  relate  these  characteristics 
to  the  environment  in  which  the  organisms  have  grown  up  and  in  which  they 
live,  he  has  acquired  again  a  method  and  spirit  of  observation  and  study 
which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his  contact  with  pupils. 

The  demand  which  is  expressed  in  this  discussion  of  the  scientific  spirit 
is  so  broad  and  general  in  its  scope  that  the  single  illustrations  should  not  be 
taken  to  cover  the  whole  demand  which  is  being  expressed.  No  student  who 
pursues  a  course  in  chemistry  or  a  course  in  biology  or  a  course  in  any  branch 
of  science  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  facts  which  we  will  derive  from  these 
courses  has  acquired  the  scientific  attitude  which  will  lead  him  to  take  up  every 
problem  which  he  confronts  in  a  scientific  way.  The  best  kind  of  training 
for  the  scientific  spirit  which  is  being  demanded  in  these  statements  is  the  kind 
of  training  which  is  required  in  most  institutions  for  the  advanced  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  essential  requirement  for  this  degree  is  that  the 
candidate  shall  exhibit  ability  to  carry  on  independent  research.  Our  Ameri- 
can institutions  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  German  and  French  institutions 
below  the  university  in  the  fact  that  the  German  and  French  institutions  are 
manned  by  those  who  have  shown  themselves  able  to  do  scientific  work  of  an 
independent  sort  sufficient  to  give  them  the  doctor's  degree.  It  is  perhaps  too 
early  in  our  American  educational  development  to  demand  that  the.  teachers 
in  our  high  schools  be  doctors  of  philosophy  in  every  case,  but  every  institution 
which  is  preparing  teachers  of  high  schools  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
introduce  into  the  course  of  study  some  training  of  the  sort  which  shall  make 
its  graduates  independent  in  dealing  with  educational  difficulties.  Even  if  a 
man  is  going  to  teach  Latin  or  literature  or  history,  one  phase  of  his  problem 
in  the  high  school  will  be  to  deal  with  mdividual  minds.  These  he  must 
diagnose  on  the  spot;  no  set  formal  method  can  be  given  to  him.  He  must 
be  able  to  cope  with  new  situations  that  arise  in  a  period  m  the  student's  life 
when  there  is  the  largest  degree  of  variation  and  the  most  capricious  type  of 
development.  The  training  which  a  high-school  teacher  needs  is  closely 
comparable  to  that  needed  by  a  physician.  No  student  of  medicine  is  allowed 
to  feel  that  he  can  learn  formal  methods  of  treating  cases.  He  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  forms  of  treatment  that  are  utilized  by  those  who 
are  older  in  experience  than  himself  (this  would  be  comparable  to  the  historical 
and  institutional  training  which  was  advocated  above),  and  then  the  main 
emphasis  in  the  physician's  education  is  laid  upon  the  scientific  studies  which 
will  render  him  independent  as  far  as  possible  of  any  formal  precepts  and 
make  him  a  student  of  every  case  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  fulfilment  of  this  particular  requirement  does  not  call  for  any  modifi- 
cation in  the  present  course  of  study  provided  in  American  colleges,  but  it  does 
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call  for  a  very  radical  modification  in  the  types  of  training  that  have  been 
looked  for  in  candidates  for  high-school  positions.  One  very  seldom  hears 
any  inquiry  made  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  give  high-school  courses  in  history 
other  than  those  which  relate  to  his  preparation  in  history.  The  same  is  true 
of  literature,  of  modern  languages,  and  even  of  mathematics.  There  has  been 
very  little  recognition  of  any  special  preparation  for  educational  study  of  the 
children. 

a)  The  demand  which  is  here  expressed  has  often  been  recognized  in  a 
somewhat  narrower  form.  Teachers  have  been  urged  to  study  some  scien- 
tific subject  closely  related  to  education,  such  as  the  theory  of  education  or 
psychology.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  short  courses  in  these  subjects  has 
often  been  that  teachers  have  required  the  false  notion  that  they  are  supplied 
thru  these  courses  with  a  scientific  attitude  toward  education.  Psychology 
and  theory  of  education  may  be,  and  often  are,  quite  as  formal  as  other  disci- 
plines. It  is  only  when  these  lines  of  study  prepare  the  teacher  for  independent 
grasp  of  educational  problems  that  they  serve  the  end  for  which  they  are  here 
advocated.  It  would  be  very  much  better  for  the  pros{>ective  teacher  to  get 
a  broad  general  scientific  training  by  taking  courses  in  biology  or  physics  and 
then  learn  to  apply  his  scientific  habits  to  education  thru  psychology  or  the 
theory  of  education,  than  that  he  should  get  a  vague  body  of  psychological 
information  and  little  of  its  scientific  spirit. 

The  fact  that  high-school  teachers  are  not  generally  trained  in  the  methods 
of  independent  attack  upon  problems  comes  out  very  clearly  when  one  con- 
trasts American  high-school  teachers  with  teachers  in  the  German  Gymnasium 
or  the  French  lycie.  To  be  sure  the  ordinary  high-school  teacher  fs  over- 
loaded with  hours  and  is  distracted  from  original  investigation  by  tempta- 
tions to  enter  administrative  positions,  such  as  the  principalship  of  a  high 
school  or  the  superintendency  of  some  neighboring  school  system,  and  for 
these  external  reasons  scholarly  research  in  American  high  schools  is  relatively 
rare  as  compared  with  German  and  French  schools.  But  when  all  of  these 
external  conditions  have  been  taken  into  account,  the  fundamental  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  high-school  teachers  are  not  trained  in  the  methods  of 
Investigating  even  problems  that  fall  within  their  special  lines  of  investigation. 
It  is  a  little  wonder  in  view  of  these  facts  that  there  should  be  so  much  formal- 
ism and  lack  of  scientific  investigation  in  their  treatment  of  the  practical  school 
problems  which  can  come  to  them. 

h)  It  seems  very  doubtful^  whether  this  special  form  of  training  can  be 
adequately  provided  by  departments  of  education  in  colleges.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  provided  by  any  special  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  high- 
school  teachers  analogous  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  training  of  elemen!ary 
teachers.  The  best  work  of  a  department  of  education  in  this  respect  is 
probably  to  interest  students  in  broad  scientific  study  and  to  interest  the 
scientific  departments  in  the  college  in  giving  the  right  sort  of  scientific  atti- 
tude to  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  high  schools.     Some  special 
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discussions  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  the  high  school 
might  very  properly  be  the  work  of  a  department  of  education,  but  the  candi- 
date for  a  position  in  the  high  school  should  never  be  allowed  to  present,  in 
full  satisfaction  of  his  science  requirements,  courses  in  the  theory  of  education. 
Such  theory  of  education  is  at  the  present  time  in  too  formative  a  condition 
to  be  a  suitable  basis  for  scientific  training. 

6.  A  brief  summary  of  the  foregoing  argument,  then,  is  as  follows:  First, 
the  most  essential  requirement  for  the  preparation  of  a  high-school  teacher  is 
elaborate  training  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  This  should  extend  into  the 
higher  branches  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make 
the  student  reasonably  independent  in  his  judgment  of  authorities  upon  that 
subject.  Second,  the  teacher  should  be  acquainted  with  the  institutions  of 
education  in  the  midst  of  which  the  high  school  stands.  He  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  development  of  secondary  schools  in  other  countries  and  in 
America.  Third,  he  should  have,  whatever  his  specialty  may  be,  a  training 
in  science  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  arise 
in  his  contact  with  students.  The  source  of  this  training  should  not  be  sought 
in  those  disciplines  which  deal  most  intimately  with  the  facts  of  education, 
but  in  whatever  scientific  subjects  are  available  as  giving  the  most  complete 
training  in  scientific  method. 

IX 

GEORGE  W.  A.   LUCKEY,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,   UNIVERSITY  OF 

NEBRASKA 

I.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fruitful  period  in  educational  history. 
Within  the  past  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  doubled,  the  school  attendance  trebled,  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  has  increased  from  one  of  six  to  one  of  seven  months,  and  the  attendance 
in  public  high  schools  risen  from  thirty  thousand  in  1878  to  over  six  hundred 
thousand  in  1903.  Taking  the  last  ten  years  for  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  data — 1893-4  to  1903-4 — ^the  enrolment  in  secondary  education 
increased  from  four  hundred  eighty  thousand  to  eight  hundred  twenty-two 
thousand,  or  an  average  increase  of  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  per  year. 
During  the  same  period  the  enrolment  of  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  changed  from  seventy-eight  thousand  to  one  hundred 
eighteen  thousand.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  increase  in  higher 
education  has  been  no  less  rapid  during  the  past  few  years.  In  many  schools 
the  attendance  has  doubled  and  even  trebled  within  the  last  ten  years. 

This  evolution  in  education  is  shown  not  alone  by  the  increase  in  attendance. 
Our  conceptions  of  education  are  vmdergoing  a  remarkable  change.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  secondary  education  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  conmion-school  system,  the  years  of  which  increase  in  importance  as  you 
ascend  the  scale.  Human  life  is  larger  than  it  used  to  be  and  vastly  more 
important.    As  civilization  grows  in  complexity,  education,  must  grow  in 
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efficiency.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  education  and  the  complexity  of  present- 
day  problems,  greater  responsibility  is  being  placed  on  the  young.  In  the 
high  schools  of  the  future  are  to  be  planned  and  executed  some  of  the  most 
important  battles  of  civilization.  These  schools  must  be  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  community.  All  problems  that  vitally  affect  society 
should  find  consideration  here.  To  teach  in  such  an  institution  one  must  know 
and  appreciate  life.  His  education  must  be  dynamic,  not  static.  He  must 
have  keen  insight  and  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  conditions  with  the 
least  possible  friction.  He  must  not  only  be  thoroly  alive  to  the  needs  of 
humanity,  but  he  must  know  how  to  inspire  others  with  its  problems. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  chief  purpose  of  higher  education  was  to  prepare 
for  professional  life.  Only  those  who  desired  to  enter  the  learned  professions 
had  need  of  such  education.  Today  the  problem  has  greatly  changed  and  the 
multiplied  industries  as  well  as  the  learned  professions  are  in  need  of  men  of 
brain  and  brawn.  To  meet  these  changed  conditions  of  society  the  high- 
school  curricula  must  be  modified,  the  attendance  increased,  sex  and  class 
distinctions  and  advantages  eliminated,  and  the  teaching  force  vitalized.  To 
do  this  the  problems  of  education  must  become  a  part  of  every  teacher's  stock 
in  trade. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  education 
and  more  will  be  needed  in  the  future.  But  the  people  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  and  can  be  relied  upon  so  long  as  they  have  faith  in  their  schools. 
If  the  teacher  is  properly  prepared  for  his  work  and  equal  to  the  emergency, 
he  will  give  sufficient  proof  for  the  faith  reposed  in  him.  He  will  organize  and 
give  purpose  to  the  thought,  shape  the  ideals,  and  better  the  life  of  every  boy 
and  girl  placed  imder  his  instruction.  No  one  can  succeed  without  an  ideal 
or  well-conceived  aim,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  good  teaching  to  create  within 
the  students  ideals  of  life  equal  to  their  strength  and  worthy  of  their  best 
endeavor.  The  aimless  teacher  can  be  of  no  service  in  inspiring  others — 
precept  is  nothing,  example  is  everything.  He  must  have  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose, be  thoroly  alive,  progressive,  observant,and  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  community.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  prepare  such  a  teacher,  for 
more  depends  upon  the  how  than  the  what. 

The  importance  of  this  question  can  be  seen  in  another  way.  In  1896  the 
University  of  Nebraska  established  what  is  known  as  the  University  teachers' 
certificate  granted  only  to  graduates  who  have  met  certain  academic  and 
professional  requirements  preparatory  to  teaching.'  Since  that  time  the 
certificate  has  been  granted  to  four  himdred  fifty-one  graduates.  One  year 
ago,  one  hundred  fourteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
sixty-seven  of  that  number  received  the  university  teachers'  certificate,  and 
eighty-two  of  the  number  are  now  teaching.  This  year  (1905-6)  there  were 
one  hundred  thirty-eight  students  who  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts'  degree, 

*  These  requirements  are  explained  somewhat  in  detail  in  my  work  on  The  Professional  Traimitg  «/ 
Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  The  Macmillan  Company,  Mew  York,  pp.  i86  fL 
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sixty-eight  of  whom  received  the  university  teachers'  certificate,  and  eighty- 
eight  of  the  graduates  have  indicated  their  intention  of  entering  the  profession 
of  teaching.  For  a  number  of  years  a  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  imiversity 
have  engaged  in  teaching  and  what  is  true  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  no 
doubt  equally  true  of  other  state  universities  if  not  of  all  higher  institutions. 
It  is  especially  important  that  the  education  of  these  students  who  are  to  exert 
such  a  telling  influence  on  hiunanity  should  be  planned  with  care.  And  since, 
in  many  instances  at  least,  they  represent  the  majority  of  the  student  body  there 
should  be  established  in  every  such  institution  ample  provision  for  their 
training. 

2.  When  we  come  to  determine  the  particular  training  of  the  high-school 
teacher  there  is  still  sonje  divergence  of  opinion,  tho  there  is  quite  general 
agreement  that  the  high-school  teacher  should  have  at  least  a  college  educa- 
tion. By  this  is  meant  that  he  should  have  completed  at  least  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  public  education,  as  usually  outlined,  four  years  of  elementary,  four 
years  of  high  school,  and  four  years  of  college.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  consider  among  other 
things  "The  training  of  teachers"  said,  in  its  report  of  1895,  that. 

The  degree  of  scholarship  required  for  secondary  teachers  is  by  common  consent  fixed 
at  a  collegiate  education.  That  no  one — ^with  rare  exceptions — should  be  employed  to 
teach  in  a  high  school  who  has  not  this  fundamental  preparation. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  view  of  the  National  Educational 

Association  ever  since,  and  it  ha^  come  to  represent  the  more  often-expressed 

view  of  the  different  state  associations.    Quoting  from  my  work  on  The 

Professional  Training  oj  Secondary  Teachers  in  the  United  States,  published 

by  the  Macmillan  Company  in  1902 : 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  educational  progress — ^at  least  in  many  states — wherein 
the  minimum  standard  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  can  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  equivalent  of  a  four-years*  high-school  course,  and  at  least  two  years  of  additional 
training  at  some  good  state  normal  school.  The  minimum  requirement  for  secondary 
teachers  should  be,  in  addition  to  the  above  high-school  course,  a  four-years*  college  course, 
supplemented  by  the  professional  requirements  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter; 
the  latter  to  be  insisted  upon  as  earnestly  as  the  normal-school  training  is  in  the  former 
case. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  am  even  more  convinced  that  these  standards  are 
attainable,  practical,  and  desirable. 

3.  Scholarship  alone  is  not  sufficient  no  matter  how  thoro  and  extended 
it  may  have  been.  There  must  be  in  addition  the  teaching  instinct,  and  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  educational  processes  and  the  laws  of 
mental  growth.  Teaching  and  learning  are  disparate  processess  and  are 
not  acquired  in  the  same  way.  The  process  of  learning  is  one  of  acquisition 
and  mental  adjustment,  while  the  process  of  teaching  is  one  of  guidance  and 
the  imparting  of  knowledge.  The  prevailing  motive  in  the  one  case  must  be 
the  desire  to  know  or  to  understand,  while  in  the  other  it  must  be  how  to 
impart,  to  assist  others,  to  know  what  is  already  known.     In  the  one  case  the 
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end  in  view  is  the  object  or  the  subject-matter,  in  the  other  the  growing  mind 
of  the  child.  Hence  to  know  education  from  the  leamer^s  standpoint  is  not 
to  know  it  from  the  teacher's  standpoint. 

4.  When  we  come  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of  professional 
training  for  the  high-school  teacher  there  is  less  unanimity  of  thought.  There  is 
quite  general  agreement  that  there  should  be  at  least  twelve  hours  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education,  and  I  am  but  voicing  the  prevailing  practice  when  I  quote 
again  from  my  work  on  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  as 
follows: 

The  average  amount  of  purely  professional  study  required  of  the  student  for  the 
university-teachers*  certificates  is  usually  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours — ^more  often 
the  latter.  This  may  or  may  not  include  a  course  in  psychology  offered  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  a  special-methods  course  offered  by  the  department  in 
which  the  student  has  his  major  (academic)  subject.  The  professional  work  is  more  often 
spread  over  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course.  By  some  it  is  thought  preferable  to 
have  it  deferred  until  the  last  year  in  college  or  taken  as  graduate  work  and  made  a  matter 
of  concentration  and  intensive  study. 

The  time  will  come  when  this  professional  study  will  be  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  for  that  now. 
I  think  it  is  better  to  have  the  professional  training  spread  over  the  last  two 
years  of  the  college  course.  Naturally  the  professional  study  of  the  teacher 
should  follow  rather  than  precede  or  be  taken  with  his  academic  training. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  been  given  elsewhere.^  It  is  difficult  for  the  student 
to  approach  a  subject  both  in  the  attitude  of  the  learner  and  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

5.  The  various  courses  offered  in  departments  of  education  which  come 
under  the  category  of  professional  knowledge  may  be  grouped  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  historical,  theoretical,  psychological,  practical.  Under  historical 
may  be  included  the  history  of  education,  school  systems,  educational  classics, 
educational  reformers;  under  theoretical  may  be  included  the  theory,  science, 
and  philosophy  of  education;  under  psychological,  genetic,  and  applied 
psychology,  child-study,  and  adolescence;  under  practical,  school  organi- 
zation, management  and  supervision,  observation  and  practice  teaching, 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  art  of  teaching.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this 
grouping  considerable  overlapping  depending  on  the  teacher  and  the  nature 
of  the  instruction.  The  work  of  the  student  should  be  distributed  over  these 
four  groups  in  order  that  the  profession  of  teaching  may  appeal  to  him  in  its 
true  significance. 

6.  From  a  study  of  the  problem  it  is  evident  that  the  subjects  which  are 
thought  to  be  of  the  most  importance  in  the  professional  training  of  secondary 
teachers  are  as  follows:  history  of  education,  with  a  probable  course  in 
educational  systems — foreign  and  domestic;  educational  psychology,  including 
child-study  and  adolescence;  theory  of  education,  including  the  science  and 

*  See  The  Professional  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  tht  United  Stales,  published  by  the  Macminon 
Company,  New  York.  pp.  189  fif. 
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philosophy  of  education;  school  administration,  including  organization, 
supervision,  and  management,  observation  of  actual  schoolwork  under 
direction  and  criticism,  and  practice  teaching.  The  latter  should  be  obtained 
when  possible  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  actual  practice  and  is 
essential  in  the  training  of  a  teacher,  tho  less  vital  in  the  training  of  a  secondary 
than  in  the  training  of  an  elementary  teacher.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
Part  I  of  the  Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Education  which  is  devoted  to  ''the  education  and  training  of  secondary 
teachers,"  edited  by  Professor  Manfred  J.  Holmes,  secretary  of  the  National 
Society,  Normal,  Illinois.  This  is  a  valuable  monograph  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  interested  in  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  It 
treats  the  more  important  topics  concerned  in  the  education  of  secondary 
teachers  in  an  able  and  interesting  manner. 

7.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  demand  of  the 
new  high-school  teacher  not  only  a  college  degree  but  also  a  professional 
diploma  which  will  indicate  that  he  has  made  a  serious  study  of  the  important 
problems  upon  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  This  would  in  time  prevent  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  failures  in  high-school  teaching  and  bar  from  high-school 
instructors  much  of  the  ''cultured  aimlessness"  that  is  now  in  the  shape  of 
individuals  drifting  thru  our  colleges  without  a  purpose  or  a  thought  of  the 
meaning  and  seriousness  of  life.  When  fewer  teachers  enter  the  schooh-oom 
without  professional  training  the  normal  schools  and  college  departments  of 
education  will  receive  less  criticism  for  the  failures  they  do  not  cause  and  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  prevent. 

8.  Two  thoughts  should  be  made  specially  prominent  in  the  academic 
requirements  of  the  high-school  teacher.  First,  he  should  have  a  broad 
general  education,  hence  a  Bachelor  of  Arts*  rather  than  a  Bachelor  of  Science' 
degree,  unless  the  latter  is  made  to  cover  an  equally  broad  culture  foundation. 
Second,  he  should  be  a  specialist  in  the  subjects  he  expects  to  teach,  not  a 
specialist  in  the  narrow  sense  of  having  his  knowledge  confined  to  a  single  sub- 
ject, but  a  specialist  in  the  broader  sense  of  being  strong  in  one  line  while 
familiar  with  and  keenly  appreciative  of  many  others.  In  this  academic 
training  the  University  of  Nebraska  has  long  held  that  the  student  who  is 
to  receive  the  university  teachers*  certificate  must  show  a  much  higher  grade 
of  scholarship  (averaging  above  80  per  cent,  on  a  scale  of  100)  and  keener 
appreciation  than  he  who  is  simply  permitted  to  pass  for  a  degree.  On 
these  points  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  in  the  monograph  above  referred  to,  says: 

I  would  make  language,  then,  ancient,  modern,  foreign,  native,  the  basic  study  for  all 
who  would  become  successful  teachers.  Upon  these  foundations  laid  deep  and  strong,  I 
would  build  a  superstructure,  scientific  in  character,  mathematical  in  correctness,  historical 
in  breadth;  and  upon  this  building  poetical  in  its  symmetry,  beautiful  in  its  proportions, 
richly  plain  and  plainly  perfect  in  all  its  inner  furnishings,  there  should  rise  some  magnifi- 
cent turret,  original  in  design  and  typical  of  a  special  genius,  which  should  tell  to  all  "Around 
its  exact  location  and  for  what  it  is  specifically  adapted. 

Given  the  above  training  in  a  suitable  environment  the  student  with  apti- 
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tude  for  teaching  will  make  an  excellent  teacher  and  all  others  should  be 
directed  into  other  channels  where  they  are  more  likely  to  succeed  or  to  do  less 
harm  in  misdirecting  others. 


X 

GEORGE  H.   MARTIN,    SECRETARY    OF  MASSACHUSETTS    STATE    BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION 

I.  The  absence  of  means  for  training  teachers  for  public  high  schools  is 
the  most  glaring  anomaly  in  the  American  system  of  education.  The  reason 
for  it  is  easier  to  find  than  the  remedy.  When  the  movement  to  provide  for 
the  training  of  teachers  began  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  there  were 
but  one  or  two  public  high  schools.  Boys  learned  their  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematics  preparatory  to  college  in  endowed  academies. 

The  reformers  of  the  time  had  only  the  common  or  district  schools  in  mind 
when  they  established  normal  schools.  The  objective  point  in  all  their  argu- 
ments was  the  improvement  of  the  "common"  or  "free"  or  "district"  schools. 
The  dedicatory  addresses  at  the  opening  of  the  early  normal  schools  were 
alike  in  declaring  that  an  auspicious  day  had  dawned  for  the  common  schools. 
Thus  they  became  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  elementary  education 
alone.  There  was  a  tacit  assumption  that  special  training  was  needed  only 
for  the  comparatively  illiterate  young  persons  who  aspired  no  higher  than  to 
be  teachers  in  the  common  schools.  Thus  a  stigma  of  educational  plebe- 
anism  attached  to  the  normal  schools  from  the  start,  and  professional  train- 
ing itself  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  making  up  natural  deficiencies  or 
as  a  short  cut  to  a  low-grade  career.  To  be  sure,  all  the  arguments  used  by 
the  advocates  of  normal  schools  and  all  the  analogies  from  the  other  profes- 
sions which  they  presented  applied  as  well  to  the  teaching  in  academies  and 
colleges;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  so  intent  was  everyone 
upon  reforming  the  common  schools. 

While  the  normal  schools  were  developing  their  work,  tie  public  high 
schools  were  taking  the  place  of  the  academies  and  drawing  their  teachers 
from  the  same  sources,  that  is,  from  the  colleges.  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
shared  with  their  college  instructors  their  contempt  for  normal  schools  and, 
what  was  far  more  serious,  contempt  for  professional  training.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  professor  in  Yale  College  was  asked,  "What  importance  do  the  members 
of  the  Yale  faculty  attach  to  the  science  of  education  ?"  "None,  whatever  1" 
was  his  prompt  reply.  And  at  about  the  same  time  the  foremost  college  presi- 
dent asserted  publicly  that  all  the  principles  of  education  worth  knowing 
could  be  learned  by  any  intelligent  man  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
which  violates  every  axiom  of  sound  pedagogy.  Some  twenty  years  ago  in  a 
report  on  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts  made  to  the  board  of  education 
by  one  of  its  agents,  the  writer  after  giving  some  amusing  specimens  of  class 
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teaching  said,  ''My  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that  untrained  teachers 
are  much  alike  whether  they  have  been  graduated  from  a  college  or  only  from 
a  district  school." 

I  think  no  unprejudiced  observer  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  falling 
out  from  the  high  schook  during  the  first  two  years  is  due  more  largely  to  the 
preponderance  of  these  young  college  women  than  to  any  other  single  cause. 
In  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  from  which  these  students  have 
come  to  the  high  schools,  they  have  been  under  the  influence  of  strong  men 
and  women  most  of  whom  have  learned  the  science  of  teaching  either  in 
normal  schook  or  in  the  school  of  experience  or  more  often  in  both.  Going 
from  skilled  to  unskilled  teachers,  the  students  fail  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  environment  and  then  comes  mutual  misunderstanding.  The  friction  is 
attributed  to  every  cause  but  the  right  one — ^to  weak  and  coddling  methods 
in  the  grammar  schook,  to  superficial  teaching,  to  defects  in  the  high-school 
course  of  study,  to  social  interests,  to  the  craving  to  be  out  in  the  world.  Were 
these  causes  real,  their  existence  would  only  emphasize  the  need  of  better 
teaching  in  the  early  high-school  years. 

2.  Turning  to  inquire  what  these  young  collegians  need  to  fit  them  to 
teach,  no  one  who  has  seen  any  considerable  number  of  them  at  work  but 
knows  that  what  they  need  most  and  right  away  is  knowledge  of  elementary 
psychology  and  of  the  simplest  principles  of  pedagogy.  This  is  what  all  per- 
sons need  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  difference 
between  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  teachers  in  high  schools. 

To  acquire  in  the  most  simple  and  direct  way  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
actions  and  reactions  of  the  mind — any  mind — ^and  its  environment,  knowledge 
of  the  relations  of  the  mind  and  body,  knowledge  of  the  way  the  mind  acts  in 
acquiring  knowledge  and  shaping  conduct  under  its  own  impulses  and  under 
natural  conditions,  and  how  its  actions  may  be  modified  under  the  impulses 
of  a  teacher  and  under  the  artificial  conditions  of  a  school — ^to  acquire  this 
knowledge  is  the  beginning  of  the  special  education  of  all  teachers.  College 
graduates,  because  of  their  longer  training,  should  have  greater  power  of  con- 
centrated and  sustained  thought  and  should  be  able  to  acquire  this  knowledge 
quicker  than  persons  in  the  ordinary  normal  schools,  but  the  essential  thing 
is  that  it  should  not  be  clouded  by  metaphysics  nor  obscured  by  the  com- 
plexities of  scientific  method. 

With  only  so  much  knowledge  as  this,  the  young  teacher  beginning  in  a 
secondary  school  would  be  saved  from  many  mistakes.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant for  him  he  would  know  that  to  be  a  good  scholar  is  not  all  that  is  required 
to  become  a  good  teacher — a  bit  of  knowledge  that  not  one  secondary  school- 
teacher in  a  hundred  had  ever  heard  of,  or  read  of,  or  dreamed  of  when  he  began 
to  teach. 

3.  Because  the  process  of  development  becomes  more  complex  with  in- 
creasing years,  because  multiplied  and  varied  experiences,  subjective  and 
objective,  need  to  be  organized  and  utilized,  the  secondary-school  teacher 
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needs  to  have  his  attention  concentrated  for  a  time  upon  the  especial  psychology 
of  the  high-school  age.  He  needs  to  know  how  the  function  of  the  teacher 
changes  with  changes  in  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  waste  no  time  in  false  starts. 
On  the  school  side  there  is  needed  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  school  organization  and  of  school  and  class  management. 

On  this  common  foundation  for  all  teaching  may  be  built  a  structure  of 
professional  training  as  broad  and  generous  as  circumstances  make  possible — 
a  structure  to  which  all  previous  college  work  may  be  made  to  contribute. 

4.  While  the  elementary  knowledge  thus  briefly  outlined  is  essential  to  the 
teacher's  success,  to  stop  with  it  would  be  disastrous.  Unless  a  teacher  in  any 
department  gets  a  broader  view  of  the  scope  of  his  work  than  can  be  obtained 
by  looking  at  his  pupils  simply  as  pupils  and  studying  them  with  relation  to 
their  place  and  work  in  his  classroom,  he  has  no  element  of  the  master- 
workman. 

The  most  important  lesson  which  his  training  can  a£ford  him  is  the  His- 
tinction  between  education  and  schooling,  between  a  man  or  a  woman  and  a 
scholar.  To  come  to  discern  the  higher  functions  of  the  teacher  and  the  course 
of  study  and  the  school  in  view  of  the  larger  life,  is  to  reach  a  view-point  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  equally  for  his  own  dignity  and  for  his  power  to  inspire  his 
pupils.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  secondary  school  should  make  its  most 
distinct  contribution  to  the  public.  Because  the  high-school  age  is  peculiarly 
the  age  of  ideals  and  of  enthusiasms,  peculiarly  susceptible  both  to  worldly 
and  unworldly  impressions,  the  views  of  life  held  by  the  teacher  are  of  supreme 
importance,  and  the  teacher's  powers  of  insight  and  of  influence  need  to  reach 
the  highest  standard  both  in  quality  and  in  degree.  It  is  an  important  part 
of  the  training  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  to  bring  these  facts  vividly  to 
his  attention. 

5.  Another  distinct  line  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  these  teachers  is 
study  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  Assuming  that  these  prospective  teachers 
have  acquired  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  will  have  to 
teach,  they  need  to  be  taught  how  to  fit  them  to  the  student. 

They  need  to  know  the  value  of  a  subject  for  knowledge  and  for  discipline 
and  how  to  make  it  mor>t  effective  for  both.  They  need  to  know  it  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  parts  and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and 
the  nonessential,  that  is,  they  need  to  have  a  sense  of  proportion  developed 
in  judging  the  relation  of  diflFerent  subjects  and  of  the  parts  of  one  subject 
to  each  other. 

They  need  to  know  how  to  use  the  different  activities  of  the  mind  in 
mastering  the  subjects.  And  they  should  be  taught  how  the  same  goal  may 
be  reached  by  different  routes,  but  that  there  may  be  a  choice  of  routes.  All 
this  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  method. 

6.  The  work  thus  far  suggested  is  all  elementary  in  its  character.  A  part 
of  it  is  identical  and  another  part  is  parallel  with  that  given  in  normal  schools. 
Beyond  this  the  work  should  develop  on  the  philosophical  and  historical  side. 
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Education  as  a  function  of  society  is  a  subject  which  should  appeal  to  college 
graduates  with  great  force.  If  they  have  become  interested  in  sociological 
studies,  this  will  prove  one  of  the  most  fascinating;  and,  if  they  have  not  been 
drawn  in  this  direction,  it  will  serve  as  a  most  attractive  introduction. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  subject  is  that  it  is  equally  useful  for  cultural 
and  for  purely  professional  or  vocational  ends.  As  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  a 
man  calling  himself  educated,  it  ranks  by  the  side  of  the  study  of  politics  or 
religion  or  literature  or  science  or  the  family. 

It  may  be  studied  in  accordance  with  the  same  scientific  method  as  these 
other  subjects,  and  it  may  have  the  same  broadening  effect.  To  a  young 
person  engaged  in  preparing  himself  by  special  study  for  a  special  calling,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  learn  how  that  calling  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  to 
see  that  one  who  enters  upon  it  is  not  narrowing  himself  but  is  in  reality  entering 
one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  endeavor,  that  the  problems  at  home  are 
parts  of  larger  problems  to  which  in  all  time  men  have  given  their  supreme 
efforts. 

7.  It  is  at  once  the  misfortune  and  the  shame  of  the  profession  of  teaching 
that  so  few  of  its  members  have  attempted  to  think  beyond  the  petty  problems 
of  their  own  classrooms,  having  lost  themselves  in  the  maze  of  schemes  and 
methods  and  devices.  I  once  spent  a  whole  day  with  a  company  of  distinguished 
secondary-school  teachers  out  for  a  pleasure  excursion,  who  used  all  the  time 
before  dinner,  at  dinner,  and  after  dinner  in  discussing,  weighing,  measuring, 
and  anathematizing  some  recent  changes  in  the  Harvard  entrance  require- 
ments. The  study  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  not  the  so-called  history  of 
education  which  forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  many  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  reading  circles.  That  is  too  scrappy  and  disconnected  to  have  any 
value  either  vocational  or  cultural.  Nor  is  it  the  study  of  great  teachers  and 
educational  reformers.  That  is  instructive  and  inspiring  to  teachers  in  any 
grade  of  schools,  but,  in  my  judgment,  would  better  form  a  part  of  the  teacher's 
private  reading  than  be  introduced  into  a  training-school  curriculum. 

8.  The  work  in  psychology,  general  arid  special,  the  work  in  secondary- 
school  method,  and  the  study  of  school  organization  and  management  cannot 
be  successfully  conducted  without  adequate  opportunities  for  observation  and 
practice.  Psychology  abstracted  from  child-life  and  dealt  with  only  as  a 
subject  can  never  be  made  to  enter  in  any  vital  or  vitalizing  way  into  the  mind 
of  the  student  preparing  to  teach.  Only  as  his  psychological  concepts  reflect 
his  own  experiences  and  the  experiences  of  children  and  youth  whom  he  is 
studying  will  they  be  of  any  value  to  him  in  shaping  his  own  teaching. 

The  student's  observation  should  include  children  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
grades  of  school  at  work  and  at  play.  Especially  should  it  include  the  work 
of  good  secondary-school  teachers.  It  should  be  directed  equally  to  pupils 
and  teachers  that  the  observer  may  learn  how  a  good  teacher  brings  pupil  and 
subject  together  and  uses  the  subject  to  develop  mental  power.  The  student 
should  be  directed  to  observe  the  reactions  between  the  personality  of  the 
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teacher  and  the  personality  of  the  pupil,  and  how  the  skilful  teacher  adapts 
himself  and  his  work  to  the  different  personalities  in  his  class  and  to 
the  varying  moods  of  the  same  pupil.  These  are  subtleties  of  the  teaching 
art  which  can  only  be  conceived  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  classroom. 

Included  in  the  training  there  should  be  some  opportunity  for  each  pupil 
to  try  himself  in  the  conduct  of  a  class  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the 
secondary  ouriculum.  The  proper  conditions  of  such  experimental  practice 
are  similar  to  those  required  for  practice  in  elementary  schools  and  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 

9.  Were  all  people  in  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  for  some  preparatory 
training  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  did  the  lines  of  work  which  I 
have  sketched  appeal  to  all,  there  would  still  remain  the  questions,  Where  can 
the  training  be  best  given  ?  Should  it  be  in  a  normal  school  which  is  also 
training  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  or  in  a  separate  normal  school,  or  in 
a  department  of  a  university  ?  Each  has  its  advantages.  Much  of  the  work 
of  the  existing  normal  schools  is  adapted  equally  to  teachers  in  all  grades  of 
schools.  The  elementary  psychology  and  the  observation  of  children  which 
accompanies  it  is  general  in  its  application,  and  most  of  the  principles  of 
school  management  apply  equally  to  all  schools. 

Besides  this  the  student  would  be  in  an  atmosphere  sympathetic  toward 
professional  training.  The  presence  of  a  body  of  college-trained  students 
would  also  react  favorably  upon  the  other  classes.  One  objection  to  con- 
necting this  work  with  a  college  or  university,  namely,  lack  of  sympathy  on 
the  part  of  the  college  faculty  and  authorities,  is  gradually  losing  its  weight. 
This  is  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  establishing  a 
Teachers  College  at  the  State  University  at  Columbus,  and  the  more  sig- 
nificant action  of  Harvard  in  establishing  education  as  a  department  co- 
ordinate with  philosophy  of  which  it  has  heretofore  formed  a  part.  When 
education  in  its  theory  and  practice  comes  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  a  subject 
of  collegiate  study  as  are  other  lines  of  human  thought  and  social  endeavor,  a 
school  for  training  teachers  may  without  humiliation  to  its  faculty  and  students 
be  organically  connected  with  any  university.  So  placed,  the  school  would 
have  some  advantage.  The  use  of  college  libraries  and  laboratories,  the  associ- 
ation with  scholars,  the  cultural  traditions  would  be  useful  on  the  side  of  the 
scholarship  of  the  prospective  teacher,  and  so  placed  the  school  might  win  its 
way  more  directly  to  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  secondary-school  teachers 
in  whose  schools  and  classes  the  work  of  observation  and  practice  would  have 
to  be  carried  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  university. connection  and  the  special  school 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  caste  spirit  which 
in  many  quarters  is  now  so  strong.  That  secondary-school  teachers  should 
assume  that  for  any  reason  they  are  a  class  apart  is  most  unfortunate.  What 
the  public  schools  need  is  some  unifying  influence  which  shall  obliterate  all 
distinctions  based  on  such  accidents  as  age  and  grade  and  curriciilum,  and 
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which  shall  unite  all  teachers  in  the  study  of  common  problems  and  in  the 
advancement  of  common  interests.  Some  such  influences  are  already  at  work. 
It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  possible  or  wise  to  prescribe  a  universal  rule 
as  to  the  associations  under  which  teachers  should  be  trained.  That  will 
prove  to  be  the  best  place  where,  under  a  faculty  broad  enough  to  have  studied 
all  the  fields  of  educational  effort,  with  opportunities  for  observation  which 
include  children  and  youth  of  all  ages  and  for  practice  in  secondary  schools  of 
acknowledged  excellence,  in  an  atmosphere  sympathetic  toward  every  form  of 
training,  the  students  will  come  to  feel  that  they  are  members  of  no  mean 
profession,  and  will  grow  to  some  adequate  conception  that  the  work  demands 
and  is  worthy  of  and  will  repay  the  most  earnest  and  strenuous  endeavor. 


M.  V.  O'SHEA,  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

1.  Requirement  of  professionalitUerest  and  intention. — In  the  improvement 
of  the  high-school  teacher  it  is  imperative  that  teaching  in  the  secondary  school 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  profession,  which  cannot  be  entered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  by  persons  who  are  without  other  employment.  In  respect  to  its 
teaching  force,  the  high  school  is  now  too  much  of  a  half-way  station  between 
the  university  and  the  bar,  the  hospital,  the  counting-room,  and  other  interests. 
In  this  matter  we  can  learn  useful  lessons  from  Germany,  France,  and  other 
European  countries.  All  our  efforts  at  training  secondary-school  teachers 
must  prove  more  or  less  ineffective  until  candidates  come  to  us  in  some  such  a 
frame  of  mind  and  with  such  intentions  as  those  usually  have  who  are  pre- 
paring for  law  or  medicine  or  engineering  or  commerce.  It  is  believed  that  if 
the  requirements  indicated  in  the  following  theses  be  met,  the  need  expressed 
in  this  first  one  will  be  realized. 

2.  Requirement  of  native  fitness. — Speaking  generally,  but  slight  attention 
is  now  given  to  personal  characteristics  in  the  selection  of  high-school  teachers. 
Consequently  they  are  very  frequently  defective  in  qualities  of  leadership. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  have  no  effective  method  of  choosing  those 
among  their  students  who  are  by  native  endowment  well  equipped  for  teaching. 
Practically  all  who  have  secured  a  diploma,  and  completed  the  small  amount 
of  required  study  in  the  department  of  education,  are  certificated,  regardless  of 
their  natural  fitness  for  this  special  work. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  institutions  that  train  high-school  teachers  should 

<  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  writer  has  expressed  his  views  in  considerable  detail  respecting  various 
aspects  of  the  training  of  the  high-school  teacher,  and  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  treat  the  subject 
assigned  him  by  presenting  a  series  of  theses  without  elaboration.  If  any  reader  should  be  interested  in  the 
arguments  upon  which  these  theses  are  based,  he  might  glan(%  over  the  following:  "Teachers  by  the  Grace 
of  God"  {Journal  of  Pedagogy,  Vol.  XIII,  1900);  "Concerning  High-School  Teachers"  (The  School  Review, 
Vok  X,  iQoa);  "Psychology  in  the  Training  of  Teachers"  {Elementary  School  Teachrr,  November,  1904); 
"The  Function  of  the  University  in  the  Training  of  Teachers"  {The  School  Review,  Vol.  VIII,  1000);  "Uni- 
Tersities  and  Normal  Schools  in  the  Training  of  Secondary-School  Teachers"  (Part  I,  of  Fourth  Yearbook 
of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education). 
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adopt  a  plan  whereby  they  may  early  discover  candidates  who  do  not  meet 
the  personal  requirements,  and  dissuade  them  from  striving  to  become  teachers. 
The  opinions  of  all  who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  student  during  his  academic 
career  should  be  secured,  but  the  department  of  education  should  be  specially 
responsible  for  the  task  indicated  in  this  thesis.  Altho  the  problem  is  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  one,  and  cannot  be  solved  completely  under  existing  conditions 
in  colleges  and  universities,  still  if  the  need  be  felt  deeply  more  can  be  done 
than  is  now  done  in  most  places.  But  the  universities  must  act  in  unison; 
no  single  institution  can  make  great  headway  against  the  academic  tradition 
that  one  can  teach  in  a  high  school  if  only  he  has  amassed  a  sufficient  amount 
of  formal  knowledge  in  any  subject. 

3.  Requirement  of  scholarship. — One  cannot  teach  a  subject  unless  he 
has  thoroly  mastered  it.  He  must  have  a  real,  vital  grasp  of  it,  and  not  merely 
a  formal  or  verbal  knowledge  of  it.  Teachers  are  often  found  giving  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  which  they  have  acquired  for  purposes  of  securing  a  certificate 
and  such  instruction  is  always  shallow,  mechanical,  ineffective.  It  amounts 
often  to  little  more  than  memoriter  drill  on  unintelligible  technical  terms.  . 

Teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  be  certificated  to  teach  not  all  subjects 
whatsoever,  but  only  the  subject  in  which  they  have  shown  special  proficiency. 
To  meet  the  necessities  of  teaching  in  small  high  schools,  it  will  often  be  neces- 
sary for  teachers  to  teach  more  than  one  subject;  but  in  such  case,  the  cer- 
tificate should  indicate  the  major  subject  (the  candidate's  specialty)  and  the 
minor  subjects,  not  to  exceed  two  in  any  case.  The  several  departments  of 
the  university  should  be  made  solely  responsible  for  determining  which  of 
their  students  have  acquired  such  a  genuine  mastery  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects that  they  may  be  certificated  to  teach  them. 

A  teacher's  mastery  of  a  subject  must  include  an  understanding  of  what 
aspects  thereof  are  most  appropriate  for  secondary-school  students  and  what 
point  of  view  in  presenting  the  subject  will  prove  most  effective.  To  this  end 
every  teacher  should  be  required  to  complete  a  teacher's  course  in  the  subject 
he  is  to  teach,  and  this  course  should  be  conducted  by  one  who  is  thoroly 
familiar  alike  with  the  subject,  and  with  the  nature  and  needs  of  secondary- 
school  pupils.  Mere  advanced,  technical  courses  should  not  be  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  teachers'  courses,  as  is  now  the  case  in  some  universities.  The 
teacher's  course  should  be  regarded  as  graduate  work,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  thesis. 

4.  Requirement  of  studies  in  education. — ^The  experience  of  nations  has 
shown  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  highest  success  teachers  should  understand 
the  subject  as  well  as  the  material  of  education,  and  should  become  possessed 
of  what  is  known  respecting  methods  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  organizing 
and  managing  a  class  or  a  school  or  an  educational  system.  Further,  the 
teacher  is  a  servant  of  society  in  a  very  vital  sense,  and  he  should  be  made  con- 
scious of  his  opportunities  and  duties  in  this  respect.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, then,  every  teacher  should  complete  courses  treating  of  the  principles 
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of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  the  nature  of  secondary-school  pupils  in 
particular.  He  should  also  complete  a  course  treating  of  the  psychology  of 
learning  under  the  conditions  of  school  education.  I'hese  courses  should 
confer  upon  him  greater  efficiency  in  adjusting  his  subject  as  a  whole  and  in 
each  part  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  his  pupils.  Next,  he  should  complete 
courses  treating  of  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  so  that  he  may 
realize  what  are  the  aims  of  educational  work,  viewed  in  the  light  of  contem- 
porary thought,  and  how  these  aims  have  been  developed.  These  courses 
should  make  him  conscious  of  the  supreme  ends  to  keep  in  view  in  his  teaching, 
and  what  should  be  the  relation  of  his  subject  to  the  other  work  of  his  pupils 
and  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Finally,  the  teacher  should  complete  a  course 
treating  of  his  proper  relations  to  the  extra-school  interests  in  the  community  in 
which  he  teaches. 

These  professional  studies  may  best  be  pursued  as  graduate  work.  The 
training  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  will  be  seriously  defective  so  long  as 
he  completes  both  his  academic  and  his  professional  studies  during  his  under- 
graduate course.  The  courses  in  education  described  above  should  occupy 
two-thirds  of  a  graduate  year.  If  the  candidate  spends  no  time  in  ginduate 
study,  as  is  the  case  generally  at  present,  then  these  professional  studies  should 
occupy  an  equivalent  of  one-half  of  his  senior  year. 

5.  Requirement  of  observation  and  practice. — It  is  universally  recognized 
that  effective  instruction  in  medicine,  law,  engineering,  agriculture,  and  the 
like  requires  opporttmities  for  concrete  demonstration,  and  for  practice  to  a 
limited  extent  at  least.  Teaching  is  no  exception  in  this  regard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  education,  concerned  as  it  is  with  the  exposition  of  principles 
for  effective  instruction,  is  more  seriously  handicapped  than  any  other  subject 
in  observing  the  principles  it  expounds.  There  is  need  in  the  Erst  place  of  an 
educational  museum,  wherein  may  be  displayed  specimens  of  all  useful  educa- 
tional appliances,  illustrative  materials,  textbooks,  etc.  It  is  imperative,  in 
the  second  place,  that  there  be  in  every  institution  training  high-school  teachers 
a  fully  organized  and  well-equipped  school  typifying  the  school  system  in  which 
students  will  teach.  This  school  should  be  constantly  utilized  to  give  definite- 
ness,  concreteness,  and  vitality  to  instruction  in  every  phase  of  educational 
theory  and  practice.  So  far  as  feasible  it  should  be  utilized  also  for  the  testing 
of  educational  theories  at  present  in  dispute.  Finally,  it  should  be  utilized 
for  the  piupose  of  initiating  the  novice  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  It  will  not 
ordinarily  be  possible  or  desirable  to  perfect  him  in  technique,  but  his  special 
needs  can  be  discovered,  and  he  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  curing  his  faults  by 
his  own  efforts  while  he  is  actually  in  service. 

The  schools  of  observation  and  practice  should  be  regarded  as  laboratories 
for  the  work  in  education,  and  in  no  sense  as  schools  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versity. They  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  education, 
which  should  be  responsible  for  curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  and  dis- 
cipline.   So  far  as  possible  the  department  of  education  should  secure  the 
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active  co-operation  of  all  departments  of  the  university  having  in  charge  sub- 
jects taught  in  an  elementary  way  in  the  schools  in  question.  The  teachers' 
courses  in  the  university  should  be  presented  with  constant  reference  to  the 
work  done  in  these  schools. 

5a.  Wherever  it  is  at  all  feasible,  the  university  should  enter  into  relations 
with  the  high  schools  in  its  vicinity  so  that  candidates  may  have  some  practice 
under  ordinary  public-school  conditions.  The  university  should  contribute  to 
the  salaries  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers  in  these  high  schools,  to  the  end 
that  unusually  competent  persons  may  be  secured,  who  may  serve  the  xmi- 
versity  as  critics  of  practice  teachers.  These  critics  should  be  appointed  by 
the  university,  upon  the  reconunendation  of  the  department  of  education,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  in  charge  of  the  high  school. 
Practical  work  of  the  character  indicated  should  occupy  at  least  one-third 
of  the  time  which  the  candidate  devotes  to  professional  studies,  and  it  should 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficient  training  of  high-school 
teachers. 


XII  {special) 
REQUIREMENTS   AND    STANDARDS 
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I.  Requirements  for  High-School  Certification. 

II.  The  University  and  the  College  as  Training-Schools  for  High-School 
Teachers. 

III.  Standards  in  Germany. 

IV.  Standards  Suggested  for  American  Schools. 

In  beginning  to  prepare  this  paper  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  thru  a 
questionnaire  statistics  showing  the  specific  kind  of  training  and  experience 
which  the  high-school  teachers  have  actually  had  in  a  number  of  typical  states. 
The  inadequate  returns  received  made  any  exhaustive  statistical  study  impos- 
sible. In  only  a  few  states  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  gather  such  data. 
Some  state  superintendents  replied  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  their  probable 
feeling  that  such  information  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  But  not  until 
the  statistics  can  be  arrayed  so  as  to  show  the  glaring  lack  of  uniformity  and 
how  many  teachers  are  below  even  moderate  standards  can  we  expect  to  improve 
conditions.  School  boards  and  legislatures  must  be  convinced  thru  unequiv- 
ocal testimony  that  woeful  deficiencies  exist  often  where  the  public  boasts 
the  most.  About  buildings  and  grounds  the  popular  mind  may  have  some 
intelligent  opinions,  but  the  ordinary  school  public  does  not  discriminate 
between  the  expert  teacher  and  the  time-server.  In  the  minds  of  the  people, 
so  long  as  friction  is  avoided,  any  teacher  is  considered  a  good  teacher. 

Failing  to  secure  the  adequate  data  concerning  the  actual  preparation  of 
teachers  in  service,  I  have  investigated  the  laws  of  all  the  states  to  find  the 
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legal  provisions  concerning  high-school  teaching.  We  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  actual  preparation  made  by  many,  even  a  majority,  is  much  better 
than  that  demanded  by  statutes.  Local  demands  in  the  better  cities  are 
naturally  in  advance  of  legislation.  Statutory  provisions  can  seldom  be 
secured  until  the  wisdom  of  the  requirements  has  been  rather  generally  demon- 
strated. There  is  very  little  constructive  legislation,  especially  school  legis- 
lation. Legislative  bodies  in  old-settled  states  are  very  conservative  and 
merely  reflect  what  they  believe  to  be  public  opinion  by  confirming  thru 
statutory  provisions  what  is  well  established  in  practice.  Since  they  are 
usually  so  ignorant  concerning  educational  needs  it  is  seldom  possible  to  con- 
vince them  of  desirable  legislation  until  long  after  various  localities  have 
proceeded  way  beyond  the  measures  enacted.  In  new  states  where  traditions 
do  not  fetter  and  public  opinion  is  little  crystallized  much  more  constructive 
legislation  is  secured  than  in  the  older  states. 

As  was  believed,  most  of  the  states  were  found  to  be  without  legislation 
differentiating  the  high-school  teacher  from  any  other.  In  many  school  codes 
the  term  high  school  does  not  appear.  This  branch  of  the  public  school 
s)rstem  is  a  product  of  evolution  which  has  come  largely  without  legislative 
enactment.  Localities  developed  at  first  simply  "upper  rooms,"  "higher 
departments,"  etc.,  and  then  bestowed  the  name  high  school  without  waiting 
permission  or  measurement  by  state  authority. 

Thus,  singularly  enough,  in  most  states,  altho  state  certificates  and  diplomas 
are  awarded  to  those  who  seek  them,  yet  nobody  is  required  to  have  them. 
Legally,  the  one  possessing  the  lowest  grade  of  county  or  town  certificate  may 
teach  in  the  highest  grade  of  school.  Many  cities  have  secured  state  authority 
to  regulate  the  certification  of  their  own  teachers  and  usually  have  differen- 
tiated the  certificates  for  the  various  grades  of  work.  There  is  a  crying  need 
now  for  all  states  to  make  the  differentiation.  There  is  also  great  desirability 
of  securing  uniform  laws  in  all  the  states  so  as  to  secure  inter-state  comity  in 
matters  of  certification. 

A  few  pioneer  states  have  secured  desirable  legislation  relating  to  the  certi- 
fication of  the  various  grades  of  teachers  and  it  might  be  parenthetically 
observed  that  these  states  are  aheady  forging  ahead  in  educational  matters 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

I.   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  CERTIFICATION 

In  the  following  paragraphs  mention  is  made  mainly  of  those  states  which 
have  specific  legislation  determining  the  qualifications  of  high-school  teachers. 
In  general,  where  the  laws  simply  state  that  all  teachers  must  possess  a  legal 
license  and  do  not  distinguish  between  elementary  and  secondary  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  states.  A  few  others  are  mentioned  because  it  was  possible  to 
secure  definite  statistics  concerning  the  teachers  in  service. 

In  Arizona  only  those  holding  the  diploma  ot  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Education  or  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Nonhal  Schools  of  the  territory 
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are  eligible  to  teach  in  the  high  schools.    Diplomas  and  state  certificates  from 
the  other  states  may  be  recognized  by  the  Territorial  Board. 

Colorado  demands  that  all  who  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  that  state  shall 
take  a  county  examination  covering  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  all  high-school  teachers  must  have  a  special 
certificate  which  qualifies  the  holder  for  that  grade  of  work  only. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  4,316  teachers  in  the  state  of  whom  about  1,400 
are  normal-school  graduates  and  about  400  graduates  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Most  of  these  400  are  teaching  in  high  schoc^.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  66  high  schools  in  the  state  it  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  are  college  or  university  graduates. 

California  has  set  the  highest  pace  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  qualifications  for  high-school  teachers.  Under  statutory  provisions  the 
State  Board  of  Education  grants  all  certificates  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  These  may  be  obtained  by  examination  or  otherwise  but  **no  cre- 
dentials shall  be  prescribed  or  allowed  unless  the  same,  in  the  judgment  of 
said  board,  are  the  equivalent  of  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  University 
of  California  and  are  satisfac.ory  evidence  that  the  holder  thereof  has  taken  an 
amount  of  pedagogy  equivalent  to  the  minimum  amount  of  pedagogy  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  this  state,  and  include  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  high-school  certificate  from  the  faculty  of  the  institution  in 
which  the  pedagogical  work  shall  have  been  taken."  California  accepts  the  di- 
plomas from  all  the  universities  belonging  to  the  Association  of  American 
Universities,  and  also  from  fifteen  other  selected  colleges  and  universities 
thruout  the  United  States,  provided  the  graduates  have  taken  courses  in  the 
theory  of  education,  or  have  had  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  supervision 
of  the  pedagogical  faculty,  equivalent  to  twelve  hours  per  week  for  one-half 
year.  Graduates  of  all  the  accepted  colleges  not  belonging  to  the  Association 
of  American  Universities  must  have  completed  subsequent  to  graduation  one- 
half  year  of  advanced  academic  or  professional  (pedagogical)  work,  in  resi- 
dence, either  at  the  same  institution  or  at  some  other  accepted  institution,  or 
in  lieu  of  such  graduate  study,  have  taught  with  decided  success,  as  regular 
teacher  or  as  principal,  at  least  twenty  months  in  any  reputable  school, 
elementary  or  secondary.  After  July,  1906,  at  least  one-third  of  the  pre- 
scribed pedagogy  shall  consist  of  actual  teaching  in  a  well-equipped  training- 
school  of  secondary  grade,  directed  by  the  department  of  education.  After 
July  1, 1908,  practice  teaching  in  a  school  of  the  grammar  grade  in  connection 
with  the  California  state  normal  schools  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent. 

In  Florida,  high  schools  cannot  be  recognized  as  such  unless  the  teachers 
employed  to  give  instruction  therein  are  competent  to  teach  the  subjects 
required  by  the  official  course  of  study,  and  no  school  will  be  granted  state  aid 
unless  such  teachers  are  provided.  While  it  is  not  now  deemed  practicable  to 
require  all  such  teachers  to  hold  state  certificates,  it  is  recommended  that 
preference  alwa)rs  be  given  by  boards  to  the  holders  of  such  certificates. 
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In  Iowa,  the  most  democratic  and  individualistic  state  in  the  Union,  there 
is  utter  lack  of  uniformity.  All  depends  upon  local  autonomy.  The  term 
high  school  does  not  appear  in  any  legislative  enactment,  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  the  term  except  that  which  each  community  chooses  to  give  to  it,  and 
the  state  superintendent's  office  has  no  authority  to  regulate  its  coiu'ses  or 
prescribe  qualifications  for  the  teachers  employed.  Any  one  posseting  a 
third  grade  county  certificate  may  legally  teach  in  any  high  school  in  the  state. 
Notwithstanding  this  chaotic  condition  of  educational  legislation  the  state 
has  many  high  schools  which  are  unexcelled  anywhere.  The  wealth  of  the 
state,  the  life  in  small  cities  possessing  large  rural  population  within  a  ra  ius 
of  a  few  miles  of  each,  the  uniformity  of  nationality,  the  lack  of  slums  and 
factory  districts  give  natural  advantages  which  would  easily  give  it  with 
proper  legislation  the  greatest  school  system  of  the  United  States.  The  state 
is  suffering  because  of  its  prejudices  against  any  form  of  centralization  of 
jKDwer. 

There  are  in  the  state  about  650  graded  schools  which  call  themselves 
high  schools.  Nearly  all  of  these  might  become  high  schools  if  the  proper 
teaching  force  were  employed,  proper  equipment  secured,  and  a  little  effort 
made  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  rural  population  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  small  villages  where  they  have  become 
awake  to  the  possibilities.  As  it  is,  not  more  than  250,  judged  by  proper 
standards,  have  any  right  to  be  called  high  schools.  There  are  185  schools 
on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  University.  In  these  there  are  879  teachers, 
including  the  principals  and  superintendents.  Of  these  453  are  university  or 
college  graduates,  189  have  had  from  one  to  three  years  in  some  college,  84 
are  normal-school  graduates  only.  The  remainder  have  had  very  little 
academic  or  professional  training.  Regrettable  as  it  is,  one  in  fourteen  or  one 
teacher  in  every  third  accredited  school  has  had  no  institutional  training 
beyond  that  afforded  by  the  high  school,  and  that  usually  in  the  home  school. 
Of  the  total  number  employed  332  had  been  teaching  ten  years  or  more,  265 
had  five  or  more  years'  experience,  while  6i  were  beginners.  Statistics  from 
all  the  schools  which  have  any  claim  to  the  title  of  high  school  would  show  a 
much  smaller  number  of  college  graduates  and  many  more  raw  recruits. 

Louisiana  definitely  recognizes  high  schools  and  makes  an  attempt  to 
seciu'e  the  best  quality  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  In  1892  a  law  was 
passed  imposing  a  penalty  on  all  local  school  boards  who  failed  to  give  pref- 
erence to  state  normal-school  graduates  and  graduates  of  colleges  when 
employing  teachers. 

In  Maine,  according  to  the  laws  of  1904,  the  highest  grade  of  state  cer- 
tificate is  necessary  to  teach  in  any  free  high  schools  of  the  state.  Candidates 
who  are  college  graduates  or  graduates  from  the  college  preparatory  course  or 
its  equivalent  in  a  first-class  academy  or  high  school,  and  whose  average  rank 
is  90  and  whose  rank  in  any  subject  is  not  less  than  70  will  receive  a  certificate 
of  the  highest  grade.    Others  who  are  not  graduates  but  whose  rank  is  excep- 
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tionally  high,  who  can  teach  high-school  subjects,  including  at  least  one  ancient 
and  one  modem  language,  and  who  have  taught  successfully  in  high  school 
may  receive  a  certificate  of  highest  grade. 

Massachusetts  has  262  high  schools  requiring  1,820  teachers.  Altho  the 
laws  do  not  specify  any  particular  grade  of  certificate  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  has  secured  a  high  grade  of  teachers.  Of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  1,410  are  college  graduates.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  remaining 
410  are  at  least  normal-school  graduates.  Only  98  have  taught  for  less  than 
one  year. 

Minnesota  requires  that  any  teacher  employed  in  a  state  high  school  must 
hold  a  first-grade  professional  state  certificate,  issued  either  on  a  collegiate 
diploma  or  upon  examination.    However,  the  state  superintendent  may  issue 
a  permit,  valid  for  one  year,  to  high-school  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
necessary  teaching  experience  in  Minnesota  to  entitle  them  to  a  first-grade 
professional  certificate  but  who  are  otherwise  qualified.    A  first-grade  state 
professional  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  graduates  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  or  from  another  university  or  college  of  equal  rank.    The  applicant 
must  first  have  secured  a  state  first-grade  certificate  and  must  also  have  taught 
with  success  not  less  than  nine  months  in  a  public  school  in  a  state.    Appli- 
cants who  are  not  graduates  must  have  the  teaching  experience  and  the  first- 
grade  certificate  noted  above,  and,  in  addition,  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
successful  examination  in  the  following  branches:    astronomy,  bookkeeping, 
botany,  chemistry,  English  literature,  general  history,  geology,   history  of 
education,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  political  economy,  psychology,  rhetoric, 
school  economy,  school  law,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  zoology.    A  state 
professional  certificate  of  the  first-grade  is  valid  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
of  the  state,  including  high  schools.     It  is  made  valid  for  periods  ranging 
from  one  year  to  life,  according  to  the  merit  of  the  holder.    A  certificate  of 
graduation  from  the  department  of  pedagogy  at  the  State  University  ent  ties 
the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  for  a  period  of  two  years 
inmiediately  following  graduation.    At  the  end  of  such  period  the  certificate 
may  be  indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  State  University  and  the  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  when  it  becomes  a  life  certificate.     It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  graduates  of  Minnesota  state  normal  schoob  or  other 
normal  schools  of  equal  rank  outside  of  the  state,  are  not  entitled  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools.    They  receive  first  temporary  and  then  life  certificates  which 
are  valid  in  any  public  school  in  the  state  below  the  high  school  department. 
The  state  teachers'  first-grade  certificate,  valid  for  five  years  to  teach  in  any 
public  school  in  the  state,  will  not  qualify  the  holder  to  teach  in  the  high 
school  or  even  for  the  principalship  of  a  state  graded  school.    These  rigid 
regulations  have  raised  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  Minnesota  very  materially. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  State  High-School  Inspector  Aiton,  there 
are  192  high  schools  in  the  state  employing  870  teachers,  including  the  super- 
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intendents.  Of  these  733  are  graduates  of  a  college  or  a  university  and  only  56 
are  graduates  of  a  normal  school.  It  is  well  known  that  very  generous  state  aid 
is  provided,  whereby  each  standard  high  school  receives  $1,500  from  the  state 
treasury.  This  state  aid  affords  better  salaries  and  attracts  better  teachers. 
The  state  aid  and  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  demanded  have  put  Minne- 
sota in  the  very  front  rank  educationally. 

In  Montana  it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in 
a  high  school  or  as  the  principal  teacher  in  a  school  of  more  than  two  depart- 
ments who  is  not  the  holder  of  a  professional  county  certificate  or  the  holder 
of  a  life  state  diploma  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Montana,  or 
who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  university,  college,  or  normal  school. 

New  Jersey  provides  that  all  teachers  in  the  high  schools  must  possess 
either  a  first-grade  county  certificate,  a  first-grade  city  certificate,  or  a  state 
certificate.  The  first-grade  certificate  requires  an  examination  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  New  Jersey  school  law,  the  history  of  education, 
and  general  history,  in  addition  to  the  usual  branches  required  for  a  second- 
grade  certificate.  The  lowest  grade  of  state  certificate  involves  an  examina- 
tion equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  first-grade  county  certificate  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  psychology,,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  literature,  botany, 
and  free-hand  drawing,  or  in  place  of  one  or  more  of  these  subjects  such  other 
subjects  as  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  may  require.  This  lowest  or  third- 
grade  state  certificate  is  valid  for  seven  years. 

In  Nevada  no  one  may  teach  in  a  high  school  who  does  not  possess  either 
the  county  high-school  certificate,  which  is  good  for  four  years,  or  a  state  cer- 
tificate granted  from  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  or  by  a  reputable  uni- 
versity or  college  from  which  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  has  been  received. 
Pedagogy  is  also  required  in  the  course.  The  state  life  diploma  also  is  a  valid 
license  to  teach  in  any  public  high  school. 

New  York  will  not  allow  teachers  to  hold  positions  in  the  high  schools 
unless  possessed  of  some  specified  grade  of  certificate.  At  the  present  time 
they  accept  for  high-school  teaching  what  are  known  as  the  training-school 
certificate,  the  state  certificate,  the  state  special  certificate,  the  normal  diploma, 
the  college  graduate  certificate,  and  the  college-graduate  professional  cer- 
tificate. College  graduates  are  given  a  provisional  certificate  valid  for  two 
years.  If  they  pass  an  examination  upon  psychology,  history  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  during  those  two  years  they  may 
be  awarded  a  permanent  certificate.  Those  college  graduates  who  have 
.  completed  a  course  in  pedagogy  outlined  by  the  state  receive  a  certificate  valid 
for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  same  may  be  indorsed  by  the  state 
commissioner  of  education  and  made  a  life  certificate.  In  New  York  39  per 
cent,  of  the  high-school  teachers  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  principals  are  college 
graduates. 

Nebraska  has  taken  a  most  important  step  toward  providing  competent 
teachers  for  the  high  schools  of  that  state.    On  and  after  September  i,  1907 
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no  person  shall  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  high-school  department 
of  any  high-school  district  or  in  the  high-school  department  of  any  city  school 
district  in  the  state  who  is  not  a  graduate  from  a  regular  four-year  course  of  a 
college  or  university,  or  a  graduate  from  the  advanced  course  of  a  college, 
university,  or  normal  school  in  the  state  authorized  by  law  to  grant  teachers' 
certificates,  or  who  does  not  hold  a  professional  state  certificate  obtained  from 
the  state  superintendent  on  examination.  During  the  interim  between  now 
and  August,  1907,  high-school  principals  and  city  superintendents  may  obtain 
a  first-grade  county  certificate,  valid  for  three  years,  which  will  make  them 
eligible  to  teach  in  any  high-school  district  or  city  school  district  imtil  September 
I,  1910. 

Ohio,  which  long  lagged  behind  in  the  matter  of  educational  legislation, 
has  probably  outdone  all  other  states  in  several  respects.  One  of  these  is  in 
accurately  defining  high  schools  and  colleges.  Then,  to  be  consistent,  the 
qualifications  of  high-school  teachers  have  also  been  thoroly  defined.  All 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  must  possess  some  form  of  a  high-school  certificate. 
This  certificate  may  be  issued  either  by  the  county  or  the  state.  All  county 
high-school  certificates  must  include  the  usual  branches  required  for  a  third- 
grade  certificate,  and,  in  addition,  literature,  general  history,  algebra,  physics, 
physiology,  and  four  branches  from  the  following  list:  Latin,  German, 
rhetoric,  civil  government,  geometry,  physical  geography,  botany,  and  chem- 
istry. In  addition,  the  certificate  must  show  that  the  candidate  "possesses 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching."  Special 
high-schpol  certificates  are  issued,  valid  only  for  the  branches  mentioned  in 
the  certificate,  but  it  is  further  provided  that  no  person  be  employed  as  a 
sp>ecial  teacher  of  music,  drawing,  painting,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  German, 
French,  the  commercial  industrial  branches,  in  any  elementary  or  high  school 
who  has  not  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Cities  which  have  the  power 
to  grant  certificates  must  observe  similar  conditions.  The  state  certificates 
are,  of  course,  of  a  still  higher  grade. 

Texas  allows  cities  of  five  hundred  or  more  school  population  to  establish 
their  own  boards  of  examiners  which  issue  different  classes  of  certificates 
corresponding  to  the  grade  of  work  to  be  taught.  The  high-school  certificate 
is  a  prerequisite  to  teaching  in  the  high  school  and  is  valid  for  high-school  work 
only.  State  certificates  are  recognized  by  these  boards.  Diplomas  from  the 
State  University  which  certify  to  the  requisite  amount  of  pedagogical  work 
are  valid  as  state  certificates. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  certificates  are  limited  to  special  grades  of  schools. 
The  certificates  are  issued  by  the  city.  Only  a  special  certificate  will  be 
accepted  for  high-school  work.  Graduation  from  the  Washington  normal 
schools  and  other  approved  normal  schools  is  recognized  toward  certification. 

In  Wisconsin  all  teachers  must  have  some  form  of  state  certificate  to  be 
qualified  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state.    The  state  certificates  are  of 
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two  grades — ^the  limited  five-year  certificate,  and  the  life  certificate.  These 
certificates  mjty  be  gained  by  examination  or  thru  countersignature  of  state 
normal-school  diplomas,  college  diplomas,  or  university  diplomas.  A  diploma 
granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  collegiate  course  in  the  State  University  of 
Wisconsin  or  from  the  full  coiu'se  of  any  Wisconsin  normal  school  is  valid  as  a 
temporary  certificate  for  one  year  and  after  countersignature  by  the  state  super- 
intendent is  validated  as  a  life  state  certificate.  Diplomas  granted  by  other 
colleges  and  normal  schools,  within  and  without  the  state,  whose  course  of 
study  are  equivalent  to  those  recognized  in  Wisconsin  may  be  recognized  in 
the  same  way  as  those  issued  in  the  state.  Life  state  certificates  issued  by  other 
states  may  be  countersigned  by  the  state  superintendent  of  Wisconsin  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  thereby  become  life 
certificates  in  the  state.  The  diploma  granted  upon  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  of  the  state  normal  schools  qualifies  the  holder  only  for 
positions  as  assistants  in  four-year  high  schools  or  as  principals  of  three-year 
high  schools.  All  principals  and  all  teachers  of  four-year  high  school  courses 
must  possess  an  equivalent  of  the  life  state  certificate.  Assistants  may  secure 
a  special  state  certificate  by  first  securing  a  county  certificate  in  the  county 
where  they  desire  to  teach  and  in  addition  passing  a  state  examination  upon 
all  branches  which  they  teach  and  which  are  not  included  in  the  county  cer- 
tificate. Superintendents  must  all  possess  the  unlimited  state  certificate.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  the  entrance  to  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin 
is  very  carefully  guarded.  The  rigid  provisions  have  raised  the  qualifications 
for  teaching  in  Wisconsin  very  materially. 

The  following  figures  show  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  the  Wisconsin  high  schools 
for  1903  and  1904 :  < 

Attended  the  Wisconsin  State  University 94 

Attended  other  colleges 45 

139 

Attended  a  normal  school 71 

Hold  life  certificates 3 

Total 213 

Table  showing  number  of  teachers  including  principals  in  the  fovac-yeax  free  high 
schools  with  highest  school  attended: 

Attended  the  Wisconsin  State  University 229 

Attended  universities  and  colleges  outside  the  state     ....  85 

Attended  Beloit  College 30 

Attended  Lawrence  University 40 

Attended  Ripon  College 13 

Attended  Milton  College 3 

Attended  Wisconsin  normal  schools 268 

Hold  licenses  and  certificates  of  approval  or  state  certificates  on  exam- 
ination   X31 

Total 799 

s  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1904,  p  85. 
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Concerning  qualifications  of  principals  of  three-year  high  schools  In  the  year  1903-4 

Attended  a  normal  school  and  hold  normal-school  diplomas      .'  23 

Attended  a  normal  school  and  hold  elementary  certificates  3 

Hold  life  certificates S 

Holds  a  limited  state  certificate i 

Holds  a  university  diploma i 

Total 33 

Professioml  requirements  for  high-school  certificates. — Statistics  concerning 
the  actual  amount  of  professional  training  of  teachers  are  even  more  diflScult 
to  secure  than  those  concerning  academic  qualifications.  In  those  states 
where  no  differentiation  is  made  between  the  licenses  required  of  elementary 
teachers  and  high-school  teachers  there  is  little  incentive  to  gain  high-class 
certificates.  In  Iowa  the  third-grade  certificate  is  the  only  legal  requirement 
and  a  comparatively  small  number  apply  for  state  certificates.  The  main 
incentive  to  secure  the  state  certificate  is  the  fact  that  the  state  certificate  is 
valid  in  any  county  of  the  state.  Now  that  the  county  certificate  will  be  valid 
in  any  county  in  the  state  the  number  of  state  certificates  will  doubtless  be  still 
further  decreased.  It  is  also  desirable  in  many  states  when  teachers  move 
and  find  the  state  certificate  necessary  in  the  new  state. 

County  certificates  in  all  states  include  some  test  on  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching,  or  didactics,  as  it  is  frequently  called.  But  most  county  examina- 
tions in  the  theory  of  education  are  a  perfect  farce.  The  questions  seldom 
require  any  technical  knowledge  of  pedagogy.  Anyone  with  an  ounce  of  com- 
mon sense  could  answer  them  correctly.  Most  frequently  when  books  are 
prescribed  in  the  reading  circle  or  by  the  superintendent  as  a  basis  for  the 
examination  some  general  book  like  Jean  MitcheWs  Sclwol  or  The  Evolution 
of  Dodd  's  selected.  While  these  are  good  enough  in  their  way  and  would 
afford  a  few  hours  pleasant  reading  and  stimulate  the  better  emotions,  yet 
they  give  no  real  principles  upon  which  to  base  a  theory  of  education.  Even 
in  the  state  examinations  the  primer  of  the  subject  has  scarcely  been  touched. 
In  a  few  states  definite  syllabi  are  prepared  giving  an  outline  of  the  subjects, 
part'cular  books  to  be  read,  etc.  This  plan  gives  the  candidate  a  definite 
plan  of  work  and  sometimes  happily  convinces  them  that  the  surest  and 
soundest  method  of  preparing  is  to  go  to  some  good  institution  where  they 
can  receive  proper  training. 

Without  exception  all  states  include  some  professional  work  in  the  exami- 
nations for  life  certificates.  A  few  (New  York,  for  example),  grant  pro- 
visional or  temporary  state  certificates  to  college  graduates,  even  tho  they 
have  not  included  professional  work  in  their  course.  Thus  all  who  secure 
the  life  state  certificates  have  gained  some  insight  into  pedagogical  subjects. 
The  subjects  prescribed  vary  greatly,  tho  the  history  of- education  and  psy- 
chology are  usually  included.  As  indicated  above,  the  amount  required  is 
very  meager.    Qualitatively  it  is  usually  antiquated. 

In  most  states  which  validate  college  diplomas  as  state  certificates  a  yearns 
daily  work  in  psychology  and  education  or  a  year  in  the  latter,  following  a  year 
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in  the  former,  is  required.  Even  in  those  states  the  professional  work  required 
when  the  certificate  is  gained  by  examination  is  very  meager.  It  is  in  no  way 
the  equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  the  year  or  more  in  college.  Any  college 
graduate  could  prepare  for  the  professional  examination  ordinarily  given 
thru  two  weeks'  continuous  careful  reading  of  some  elementary  texts.  This 
is  entirely  wrong  and  very  inconsistent.  The  examinations  in  other  subjects 
like  botany,  physics,  and  mathematics  are  put  upon  a  technical  basis  and 
generally  the  questions  are  modem  in  nature.  But  the  professional  examina- 
tions are  decidedly  irritating  to  modem  teachers  of  those  subjects.  Even  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  a  primer  of  the  history  of  education,  psychology,  and 
of  method  would  enable  the  candidate  to  pass. 

New  York  state  has  taken  an  advanced  stand  on  the  matter  of  professional 
training  and  prescribes  the  following  work  for  the  state  certificate:  in  addi- 
tion to  graduation  from  college,  general  and  educational  psychology,  ninety 
recitation  hours;  history  and  principles  of  education,  nmety  hours;  methods 
in  teaching,  sixty  hours;  observation,  twenty  hours.  This  would  make  a 
total  of  about  seven  hours  a  week  for  a  year,  or  fourteen  semester  units.  As 
previously  mentioned,  graduates  may  receive  a  provisional  certificate  for  two 
years  if  they  have  not  had  the  professional  work,  but  before  it  can  be  made  a 
permanent  certificate  they  must  pass  an  examination  upon  the  professional 
work  indicated.  Those  who  secure  state  certificates  by  examination  are 
required  to  pass  a  rigid  examination  in  the  professional  subjects.  This 
examination  is  made  thoro  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  syllabus  issued  by  the 
state  department.  The  syllabus  contains  a  good  outline  of  all  the  subjects 
and  a  fine  list  of  references.  It  is  thoroly  technical  and  academic  in  character, 
and  it  sets  a  high  pace  for  all  other  states.  Several  universities  in  New  York, 
and  doubtless  several  colleges,  have  arranged  their  work  in  the  department 
of  education  to  correspond  with  the  state  requirements.  I  have  at  hand 
outlines  of  the  work  as  prescribed  at  Cornell,  Syracuse,  and  at  Columbia. 

All  who  receive  the  Teachers  College  diploma  at  Columbia  must  have 
completed  three  semester  units  of  psychology,  three  units  of  educational 
psychology,  three  units  in  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  and  three 
unts  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  some  special  subject.  Those  who 
receive  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Education  in  Chicago  are  required  to  include 
for  graduation  eight  majors  in  education,  including  the  history  of  education, 
principles  of  education,  educational  psychology,  and  a  course  in  general 
psychology. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  whose  diplomas  are  recognized  as  state  cer- 
tificates, provided  prerequisite  professional  work  has  been  included,  requires 
ten  semester  units — three  units  in  psychology,  three  units  in  either  the  history 
or  principles  of  education  or  advanced  educational  psychology,  and  four 
units  which  may  be  elected  from  either  the  department  of  philosophy  or  the 
department,  of  education. 

The  state  of  Texas  recognizes  the  diploma  from  the  University  of  Texas, 
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provided  the  prerequisite  professional  training  has  been  included.  The  uni- 
versity prescribes  as  the  professional  work  two  semester  units  of  school  man- 
agement, four  units  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  four  imits  in  the 
psychology  of  education,  two  units  in  the  psychology  of  development,  and  sii 
elective  hours  in  the  department  of  education. 

California  not  only  accredits  the  work  of  the  university  toward  the  state 
certificate,  but  will  not  grant  a  certificate  to  teachers  in  the  high  schools 
unless  the  candidate  is  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  California  or  an 
approved  equivalent  institution.  In  addition  to  the  work  required  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  study  in  the  University  of  California,  or  an  approved  university. 
This  year  of  graduate  study  shall  include  one-half  year  of  advanced  academic 
study,  part  of  the  time  at  least  being  devoted  to  one  or  more  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  high  school,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  must 
be  spent  in  a  well-equipped  training  school  of  secondary  grade,  directed 
by  the  department  of  education  of  the  approved  university.  This  repre- 
sents the  high-water  mark  of  requirements,  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional, for  teaching  in  the  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
professional  work  required  by^  the  department  of  education  in  the  University 
of  California  includes  three  semester  hours  of  the  history  of  education, 
three  hours  in  a  study  of  secondary  education,  two  hours  of  methods, 
and  four  hours  in  practice  teaching.  The  department  urges  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  psychology  as  prerequisites,  but  does  not  require  them. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  whose  diplomas  are 
recognized  as  life  state  certificates,  requires  candidates  to  complete  three 
semester  hours  of  experimental  psychology,  and  twenty-four  hours  of  educa- 
tion. The  work  in  education  must  include  three  hours  in  the  history  of 
education,  the  theory  of  teaching  three  hours,  and  from  three  to  nine  hours  of 
practice  teaching.  In  addition  to  the  psychology  and  education  require- 
ments, each  candidate  must  complete  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  in  each 
subject  in  which  the  special  certificate  is  sought.  This  gives  almost  Ideal 
requirements  for  the  state  certificate  to  teach  in  high  schools. 

n.  THE    UNIYERSITY    AND    THE    COLLEGE    AS    TRAINING-SCHOOLS    FOR 

HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Ever  since  secondary  schools  were  first  founded  the  university  and  the 
college  have  been  training-schools  which  have  furnished  the  majority  of  their 
teachers.  The  German  secondary  schools  have  always  been  manned  by  the 
best  products  of  the  German  universities  and  that  tells  the  story  of  Germany*s 
enviable  position  in  secondary  education.  Since  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  "great  public  schools"  in  England,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  furnished 
all  the  teachers  for  them.  Tho  they  have  not  had  the  professional  training  of 
Germany's  matchless  schoolmasters,  yet  they  have  been  men  of  fine  culture  and 
broad  training.    In  America  Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  England  and  William 
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and  Mary  in  the  South  at  once  began  to  place  their  graduates  in  the  ''grammar 
schools,"  like  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  and  later  in  the  academies. 
The  mfluence  of  these  men  representing  the  best  culture  of  the  times  has  had 
a  marked  effect.  In  the  secondary  school  where  inspiration  and  outlook  are 
so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  school  the  breadth  of  view  which  comes  from 
college  life  is  indispensable.  It  is  lamentably  true  that  these  zealous  young 
men  and  more  recently  women  have  often  been  woefully  lacking  in  pedagogical 
insight,  but  their  scholarship  and  vital  touch  with  life  have  been  more  valuable 
than  the  mere  drillmaster's  arts. 

With  the  advent  of  the  normal  school  in  1839  an  attempt  was  made  to 
correct  the  deficiency  in  the  pedagogical  training  of  teachers.  Naturally  the 
penduliun  swung  a  long  way  in  the  other  direction  and  methods  and  devices 
became  a  fetish.  The  normal  schools  went  to  seed  on  methods.  Devices 
and  details  were  eagerly  pursued  when  principles  should  have  been  sought. 
The  drillmaster  became  the  ideal  class  teacher  and  the  machine  method- 
master  the  ideal  suj)erintendent.  Normal-school  graduates  everywhere  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties  began  to  teach  in  the  high  schools  and  to  occupy  the 
superintendencies.  When  I  was  graduated  from  a  Wisconsin  normal  school 
in  1890  graduates  did  not  think  of  looking  for  a  grade  position,  unless  they 
happ>ened  to  live  in  a  large  city.  High-school  positions  and  good  principal- 
ships  and  superintendencies  were  readily  secured  by  the  men.  Similar  con- 
ditions obtained  in  all  adjoining  states.  At  the  present  time  conditions  are 
so  changed  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  begins  in  a  high  school.  Occasionally  they  begin  in  a  small  high  school 
which  does  two  or  three  years  of  high-school  work.  But  usually  the  normal 
graduate  conunences  in  the  grades  or  goes  to  some  university  to  complete  work 
for  graduation.  This  makes  quite  an  ideal  course  of  training,  for  at  the  normal 
schools  they  become  imbued  with  the  teaching  spirit  and  their  university 
work  gives  them  a  scholastic  baptism.  Happily  a  new  era  has  dawned  in 
nonnal  schools  with  reference  to  methods.  They  have  been  touched  by  the 
new  spirit  in  psychology  and  child-study  and  are  now,  in  general,  seeking 
principles  instead  of  devices. 

The  normal  school,  generally  speaking,  is  not  fitted  to  train  high-school 
teachers.  There  are,  of  course,  some  schools  which  are  much  better  equipped 
than  others.  There  are  some  large  and  aspiring  ones  which  are  lengthening 
their  courses,  providing  laboratory  and  library  facilities  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  better  able  to  accomplish  this  work  than  the  one-horse  colleges,  but 
the  organization  of  a  normal  school  must  ever  be  such  as  to  limit  its  function 
to  the  training  of  elementary  teachers.  Just  as  soon  as  it  transcends  this 
function  it  ceases  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effective  in  training  elementary 
teachers,  for  which  they  have  all  been  designed.  It  then  becomes  an  addi- 
tional state  college  or  university,  a  duplication  which  most  states  do  not  desire. 

The  high-school  teacher  needs,  above  all,  a  broad  outlook  upon  life,  deep 
and  thoro  scholarship,  and  liberality  of  attitude  which  is  best  promoted  by  the 
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university  atmosphere.  The  normal  school,  with  its  ten-weeks'  courses  and 
ceaseless  flitting  about,  its  many  exercises  per  day,  the  constant  emphasis 
upon  method  rather  than  content,  the  excessive  attention  to  the  little  details 
such  as  are  largely  necessary  in  training  the  inmiature  and  those  who  are  to 
deal  with  details  of  elementary  work,  all  militate  against  soimd  scholarship 
and  liberality  of  mind.  Most  normal  schools  are  so  organized  that  students 
are  admitted  from  the  country  school.  These  students  are  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  most  advanced.  This  necessitates  leveling  down  to  the  plane 
of  the  most  immature. 

The  only  place  where  the  science  of  education  can  be  adequately  taught 
is  in  the  university  or  in  the  few  colleges.  The  institution  must  be  equipped 
with  a  department  devoted  solely  to  education.  No  man  straddling  the  chairs 
of  philosophy,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  and  education  can  even  have  come  to 
an  independent  educational  philosophy,  much  less  develop  it  in  others.  One 
burdened  with  several  chairs  and  all  the  subjects  within  each  may  have  students 
recite  from  textbooks  but  it  is  lame  teaching.  The  work  in  education  cannot 
even  be  done  well  where  one  man  is  required  to  cover  all  subjects  within  the 
department. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  says: 

I  think  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  should  never  be  permitted  in  a  nonnal 
school  where  primary  teachers  are  trained,  but  should  be  entirely  given  over  to  the  univer- 
sity.    This  is  essentially  the  case  in  Germany I  think  there  is  very  little  in  common 

either  in  methods  or  matter  in  the  curriculum  proper  for  these  classes  of  teachers.  > 

Professor  DeGarmo  says: 

The  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  normal  school  and  the  imiversity  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  secondary  teachers  is  that  the  normal  school  is  obliged  by  its  conditions, 
its  primary  aims,  and  its  traditions,  to  devote  its  chief  energies  to  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary teachers.  Only  in  a  large  and  general  way  can  it  devote  more  than  a  fraction  of 
its  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.' 

These  differences  he  regards  as  so  fundamentally  opposed  in  nature  that 
any  attempt  to  unite  the  two  will  result  in  the  decreased  efficiency  of  the 
normal  school. 

President  Van  Liew,  who  speaks  on  the  question  after  much  experience 
as  a  normal-school  man  and  who  is  a  scholar  of  distinction,  says: 

The  weakness  of  the  normal  schoob,  especially  in  the  matter  of  training  secondary 
teachers,  lies  in  its  inability  to  supply  large  general  culture.  So  far  as  secondary  teachers 
are  concerned,  at  least,  it  ought  not  to  try  it. 3 

Charles  B.  Gilbert  wrote: 

The  ideal  place  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  is  a  teachers*  college  of  some 
sort  attached  to  a  university  as  a  co-ordinate  part,  utilizing  all  the  scholarly  advantages 
of  the  university  and  adding  the  special  training  needed  to  make  teachers. 4 

President  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University,  in  discussing  the  great 
need  of  developing  teachers'  colleges  in  connection  with  the  universities,  said: 

»  Fourth  Yearbook,  I,  p.  84.  «  Ibid.,  p.  pa. 

■  Ibid.,  p.  89.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  10a. 
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1 , 

I  think  it  goes  without  discussion  that  for  the  cause  of  education  the  teachers  in  our 
High  schools  should  have  the  university  spirit  and  that  they  ought  to  have  college  training. 
17his  argument  is  based  not  so  much  upon  the  particular  subject  studied  as  upon  the  superior 
value  of  association  with  university  faculties  and  university  methods.  Our  high  schools 
have  sufiFered  for  lack  of  such  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
suffered  from  having  too  many  teachers  whose  normal-school  training  or  other  education 
lias  not  been  with  a  view  to  training  them  for  high-school  work.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  in  some  form  the  teachers'  college  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  university  organization.  < 

In  the  same  meeting  President  Babcock  of  Arizona,  who  has  also  had  long 
experience  with  the  Minnesota  and  California  systems,  said: 

If  the  normal  schools  are  going  to  train  their  students  for  grade- work  frankly,  honestly, 
^thout  any  pretensions  or  conceit,  those  who  desire  to  go  on  for  high-school  work  must 
go  to  the  university,  to  the  colleges  or  teachers'  colleges,  which  provide  that  sort  of  training.  > 

My  own  belief  in  the  necessity  of  university  training  for  high-school  teach- 
ing was  definitely  developed  before  I  became  a  member  of  a  university  faculty. 
Immediately  upon  graduation  from  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
country  I  became  a  h'gh-school  principal.  I  soon  came  to  the  belief,  and 
many  times  expressed  it,  that  normal-training  was  insufficient  preparation 
for  such  work.  At  the  earliest  possible  moment  I  supplemented  my  training 
by  a  university  course  before  re-entering  the  public-school  service.  Later  I 
was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  same  normal  school.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  there  will  bear  witness  that  I  continually  urged  that 
our  graduates  ought  to  complete  a  university  course  before  beginning  high- 
school  work.  That  the  function  of  the  university  and  the  normal  school  must 
be  different,  I  believed  then  as  firmly  as  I  do  now.  3 

The  experience  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  College  ought  to  be  valuable 
in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  normal  school  or  the  college  m  preparing 
high-school  teachers.  The  Normal  College  was  granted  a  charter  in  1890 
empowering  it  to  confer  degrees  in  pedagogy,  hoping  thereby  to  attract  college 
and  university  graduates  who  would  spend  at  least  a  year  in  post-graduate  study 
along  strictly  professional  lines.  Those  expectations  have  not  been  realized. 
During  one  year  forty  such  students  were  in  residence,  but  the  number  has 
declined  because  pedagogical  courses  in  the  meantime  have  been  developed 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

It  was  thought,  too,  at  the  time  when  the  Normal  College  was  chartered  that  the 
graduates  from  the  classical  courses  offered  at  the  Normal  College  would  find  positions 
in  the  high  schools,  but  the  demand  for  teachers  of  more  liberal  culture  has  increased  so 
much  since  1899,  ^hat  probably  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  graduates  have  found  employ- 
ment in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state.  Consequently,  the  Normal  College  has  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  expectations  or  the  demands  of  the  state  for  college-bred  teachers 
who  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 
.  .  The  belief  of  educators,  philosophers,  and  educated  people  alike  has 
crystallized  into  the  conviction  that  teachers  who  are  to  be  employed  in  the  high  school, 
normal  schools,  for  teachers'  training-classes,  for  teachers,  and  as  instructors  in  manual 

s  Trans,  and  Proc.  Nat.  Assoc,  of  State  Universities,  1904,  p.  43. 

>  Ihid.^  p.  64. 

*  Mj  views  of  that  time  may  be  seen  in  an  article  in  Education^  &£ay  and  June.  x8q8. 
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training,  domestic  science,  art,  and  other  special  subjects  should  be  college  graduates  with 
a  thoro  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  pedagogy  and  the  most  advanced  and 
most  valuable  methods  of  teaching  their  specialties.  ^ 

The  report  points  out  that  the  normal  schools  are  not  equipped  for  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  high  schools.  In  consequence  all  of  the  elementary 
work  at  the  State  Normal  School  has  been  abolished,  the  requirements 
for  admission  made  equal  to  those  maintained  in  eastern  colleges,  and  a 
four-years'  course  of  study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  pedagogics  has  been 
established. 

Tho  there  are  many  splendid  teachers  in  our  best  high  schools  and  a  few 
in  the  smaller  schools,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives  are  in  control  of  immature,  inexperienced  young- 
sters. Some  of  these  youths  have  large  native  ability,  and  special  potential 
teaching  qualities,  and  ultimately  become  good  teachers.  Some  have  good 
academic  training  also  and  after  expensive  experimenting  upon  the  children 
become  first-class  teachers.  Their  enthusiasm,  vigor,  cheerfulness,  and 
general  culture  are  all  qualities  that  we  ought  to  retain,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  our  optimism  regarding  secondary-school  teaching  must  come  from 
viewing  the  select  few  rather  than  from  conditions  as  a  whole. 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  American  schools  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  of 
requirements  for  teaching.  Under  our  ultra-democratic  notions  some  prop- 
erly fitted  teachers  enter  the  work,  but  they  are  obliged  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  a  majority  who  are  unprepared.  Frequently  because  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  boards  and  often  because  of  nepotism  the  incompetent  cheap 
teachers  drive  the  worthier  ones  out  of  the  market  or  force  them  down  to  the 
lower  level  of  salaries.  The  inadequate  compensation  is  the  great  deterrent 
which  keeps  thousands  of  the  most  promising  from  ever  entering  into  the 
undesirable  competition. 

We  are  greatly  in  need  of  legislation  in  all  states  which  will  permit  only 
the  absolutely  well-trained  to  enter  the  ranks.  The  cry  frequently  raised 
against  such  legislation  that  the  schools  would  be  without  teachers  is  sheer 
nonsense.  When  our  colleges  and  universities  can  find  such  abundant  sup- 
plies of  doctors  of  philosophy  for  every  subordinate  instructorship  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  all  the  adequately  prepared  teachers  necessary, 
if  liv  ng  salaries  are  offered.  Legislation  eliminating  the  unfit  would  raise 
the  salaries.  In  all  those  states  having  laws  requiring  teachers  to  possess 
high-grade  certificates  the  salaries  are  demonstrably  above  the  average  paid 
in  those  states  without  such  protective  legislation. 

Although  the  statutory  provisions  are  very  insufficient  in  requiring  ade- 
quate preparation  for  teaching  in  the  high  schools,  yet  many  cities  have  made 
regulations  which  require  all  to  be  college  graduates.  In  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa, 
for  example,  all  are  required  to  be  college  graduates  and  to  have  had  two 
years'  experience.    There  are  hundreds  of  cities  large  and  small  where  either 

«  An.  Rep.  Ed.  Dept.,  p.  874. 
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definite  legislation  to  this  effect  has  been  enacted  or  else  the  practice  has 
become  local  common  law. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has  had 
a  very  marked  effect  in  raising  standards  of  teaching  in  the  high  schools.  No 
school  can  become  accredited  unless  all  the  teachers  are  col  ege  graduates 
or  the  equivalent     One  high-school  inspector  wrote  me  : 

We  have  about  fifty  high  schools  on  the  north  central  list  and  many  more  are  trying 
for  admission.  This  requirement  has  been  most  wholesome  in  its  effect  on  our  schools, 
and  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  provision  in  our  recent  educational  history.  Of 
course  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  college  graduates  occupying 
high-school  positions,  but  it  has  simply  been  the  law  of  evolution,  a  sort  of  triumph  of  the 
fittest.  The  normal  school  ....  has  in  the  past  filled  a  good  many  positions,  and 
many  of  the  school  authorities  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  between  them  and  graduates 
of  other  institutions.  The  influence  of  the  North  Central  Association,  the  increased  effici- 
ency of  our  denominational  QoUeges  and  the  gradual  increase  of  salaries  have  all  contrived 
to  drive  them  (the  normal-school  graduates)  out  of  the  field  of  the  best  schools  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases. 

m.  STANDARDS  IN  GERMANY 

The  training  required  of  the  German  secondary-school  teacher  is  much 
more  ideal  than  that  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  same  kind  of  schoolwork  in 
the  United  States.  In  Germany  advanced,  critical,  academic,  and  professional 
scholarship  are  absolute  prerequisites  to  teaching  in  the  secdhdary  schools. 
No  deviations  are  allowed.  No  mere  pull  with  the  board  will  sufl5ce,  for  the 
matter  does  not  rest  with  the  local  board,  but  with  the  state  authorities. 

In  Germany  all  secondary-school  teachers  are  university  trained,  as  they 
ought  to  be  everywhere.  The  candidates  for  a  position  in  the  secondary 
schools  must  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  university  study  before  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  examination  for  the  state  certificate,  which  all  must  possess.  This 
means  a  high  grade  of  academic  scholarsh'p  since  university  entrance  is  con- 
ditioned upon  graduation  from  the  secondary  schools,  which  is  fully  equiva- 
lent to  the  completion  of  the  sophomore  year  in  our  very  best  colleges.  There- 
fore every  teacher  in  the  German  secondary  schools  has  done  work  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  our  masters'  degree.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of 
German  secondary-school  teachers  have  studied  more  than  three  years  in  a 
university.  The  majority  are  possessors  of  the  doctorate  degree  which  cannot 
be  secured  with  less  than  three  years  of  unversity  work  and  usually  requires 
four  or  five.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  present  a  major  line  of  work  and  a 
minor.  The  examination  in  the  minor  must  reveal  complete  comprehension 
and  mastery  of  the  subject  far  beyond  any  limits  to  which  it  is  taught  in  the 
secondary  school.  Even  with  this  preparation  they  are  not  permitted  to  give 
instruction  in  that  branch  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school.  In  the 
major  subject  not  only  thoro  mastery  isVequired  but  there  must  be  evidence 
of  critical  and  exhaustive  research  to  the  extent  of  becoming  not  only  a  master 
but  an  authority.  A  thesis  in  the  major  must  reveal  independence  of  method, 
acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject.    The  thesis  and 
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the  examination  are  intended  to  test  the  candidates'  knowledge  of  its  philo- 
sophic aspects.  In  a  genera'  way  we  may  say  that  the  academe  training  of 
the  German  secondary-school  teacher  is  quite  on  a  par  w  th  the  attainments 
of  instructors  in  our  best  colleges,  and  the  majority  are  comparable  with  well- 
seasoned  professors.  Promotions  are  so  slow  there  that  the  majority  are 
about  th'rty  years  of  age  before  securing  permanent  positions. 

Knowledge  of  subject-matter,  however,  is  happily  deemed  insufficient  for 
any  German  teacher.  All  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  are  required  to 
include  psychology,  philosophy,  and  theoretical  pedagogy  in  the  state  exami- 
nation. In  addition,  they  must  take  a  two-years'  course  of  professional 
training.    This  can  be  begun  only  after  passing  the  state  exam  nation. 

IV.   STANDARDS   SUGGESTED  FOR  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

I.  As  minimum  requirements  it  seems  fair  to  ask  that  all  teachers  who 
enter  high-school  work  should  have  had  at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
education.  To  accept  less  is  to  place  the  schools  in  charge  of  immature, 
unscholarly  boys  and  girls  and  undeserving  place-hunters.  The  high  schools 
are  the  people's  colleges  and  should  ever  remain  centers  of  liberal  culture. 
That  they  can  never  be  when  in  charge  of  teachers  who  have  never  learned  to 
love  scholarship.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  only  in  exceptional  instances 
should  teachers  be  permitted  to  teach  in  our  high  schools  who  have  not  actually 
studied  in  a  standard  higher  institution.  Those  who  preferred  to  acquire 
certificates  thru  examination  only  should  be  required  to  pass  most  search'ng 
exam  nations.  What  if  an  occasional  deserv  ng  individual  were  thus  debarred  ? 
In  most  states  the  right  to  practice  med'cine  is  w  thheld  from  all  except  those 
who  have  studied  in  a  reputable  medical  college.  No  mere  private  study  and 
cramming  for  the  examinations  will  suffice.  The  right  to  enter  the  examination, 
as  in  Germany,  is  conditioned  by  previous  study  for  a  term  of  years  i  a  repu- 
table institution.  The  theory  is — and  perfectly  sound — that  no  one  can  ga'n 
adequate  knowledge  of  modem  methods  of  medicine  without  coming  directly 
in  contact  with  properly  equ'pped  laboratories  and  skilled  teachers.  Thru 
private  study  of  books  the  diligent  might  accomplish  much,  but  the  r'sks  to 
society  are  too  great  to  admit  of  trifling.  Hence  the  necessity  of  measures 
which  will  protect  society.  Many  states  have  similar  protective  legislation  in 
the  profession  of  law. 

Are  the  needs  not  as  great  in  teaching  ?  The  results  of  mistakes  are  not 
always  so  immediately  apparent  to  the  public  in  education  as  in  medicine, 
but  to  the  specialist  in  education  they  cannot  be  hidden.  Why  intrust  the 
most  precious  possessions  of  the  human  race  to  the  ruthless  hands  of  ignorant 
beginners  and  confirmed  quacks  and  charlatans  ?  Every  poor  teacher  helps 
to  spoil  scores  of  children  every  year,  while  the  quack  doctor  of  medicine 
occasionally  harms  an  indiv  dual.  The  malpractice  of  the  inexpert  teacher 
is  tenfold  more  harmful  to  society  than  that  of  the  quack  doctor.  The  teacher 
guilty  of  malpractice  dwarfs,  and  distorts,  poisons  the  mind  and  body  of  the 
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budding,  developing  child,  while  the  quack  doctor  merely  fails  to  cure  bodily 
disease.  The  quack  teacher  sows  the  seeds  of  disease,  the  quack  doctor 
simply  fails  to  cure. 

2.  From  the  professional  side  the  minimum  requirements  should  be  at 
least  one  full  year  of  daily  work  in  education  subsequent  to  a  half-year  of 
work  in  psychology.  It  would  be  still  better,  and  not  excessive,  to  demand 
that  one-sucth  of  the  college  course  shou'd  be  given  to  educational  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  This  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  about  one-half 
year  daily  to  general  psychology,  a  full  year  daily  to  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  child-study,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  history  of  education, 
methods,  school  systems,  etc.  If  one-foiulh  of  the  120  units  of  the  college 
course  could  be  professional,  the  following  arrangement  would  be  desirable: 
psychology,  6  semester  hours;  principles  of  education,  6;  child-study,  2; 
methods,  4;  h  story  of  education,  4;  secondary  education,  4;  observation 
and  practice,  4. 

The  Germans  are  wise  in  requiring  actual  residential  study  in  a  university 
as  a  prerequisite  to  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools.  (Normal-school  study 
is  required  of  all  who  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.)  It  *s  practica  ly 
impossible  for  one  to  gain  modern  ideas  of  scholarship  without  institutional 
training.  Even  if  possible,  other  methods  are  too  uncertain  and  expensive. 
Private  study  may  give  one  certain  book  facts  but  nothing  can  be  substituted 
for  the  laboratory  methods  of  the  modem  institution.  The  teacher  who  is  to 
teach  classes  by  modem  laboratory  methods  must  first  have  been  thru  the 
laboratory  work  himself.  The  teacher  who  is  to  teach  literary  and  historical 
subjects  must  know  what  libraries  contain  and  how  to  utilize  them.  This  can 
only  be  secured  thru  contact  with  them.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  that  men 
may  be  intmsted  to  equip  laboratories  and  libraries  when  they  know  nothing 
of  them.  Yet  such  things  are  permitted  and  encouraged  by  our  inadequate 
protective  legislation. 

The  Honorable  J.  Sterling  Morton  eloquently  emphasized  the  importance 
of  professional  training  for  teachers  when  he  said: 

We  demand  for  Nebraska  educated  educators.  We  demand  professionally  trained 
teachers,  men  and  women  of  irreproachable  character  and  well-tested  abilities.  We 
demand  from  our  legislature  laws  raising  the  standard  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the 
office  of  the  teacher.  As  the  doctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  of  law  is  only  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parchment  or  certificate,  so  the 
applicant  for  the  position  of  instructor  in  our  primary  and  other  schools  should  be  required 
by  law  to  first  produce  his  diploma,  his  authority  to  teach,  from  the  normal  schools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery  upon  the  bodies  of  our 
children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  or  maimed  physically  all  their  lives.  Let 
us  take  equal  care  that  we  intrust  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled  instruc- 
tors of  magnanimous  character,  that  the  mentalities  of  our  children  may  not  be  mutilated, 
deformed  and  crippled  to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the  centuries  of  their  never-ending 
lives.  The  deformed  body  will  die,  and  be  forever  put  out  of  sight  under  the  groimd,  but 
a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but  stalks  forever  among  the  ages,  an 
immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  image. 
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XIII  (special), 

THE    PROFESSIONAL    PREPARATION    OF    SECONDARY 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  SOUTHERN  STATES^ 

EDWARD   FRANKLIN   BUCHNER,   PROFESSOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY   AND   EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

This  report  attempts  to  sketch  the  conditions  relating  to  the  preparation 
of  secondary  teachers  prevailing  n  the  southern  states  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  based  upon  information  gathered  by  a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  distributed 
in  April,  1906.    School  officials,  ncluding  state  superintendents  of  education, 
presidents  of  state  universities,  principals  of  (state)  normal  schools,  and  super- 
intendents of  publ  c  schools  in  the  larger  and  more  representative  c  tes  stated 
such  requirements  as  were  in  actual  force  and  described  such  customs  as  were 
practiced  in  the  matter  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools.     The 
states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississ'ppi,  Missouri,  North   Carolina,   South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  city  of  Wash  ngton,  D.  C,  were 
about  e  ]ually  represented  among  the  replies  sent  in.     Extensive  information, 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  based  upon  returns 
to  his  office  two  and  more  years  ago,  has  also  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report. 

The  interest  n  this  inquiry  concerning  the  requirements  and  customs 
pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers  centered  around  the  four 
points  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  inquiry. 

1.  What  scholastic  preparation  and  what  pedagogical  training  are  required 
of  high-school  teachers  in  your  state  or  city  ? 

2.  What  courses  of  academic  instruction,  especially  for  high-school  teachers, 
are  given  in  your  institution  ? 

3.  What  courses  of  pedagogical  instruction  for  high-school  teachers  are 
given  in  your  institution  ? 

4.  Can  high-school  teachers  in  your  state,  city,  or  institution  get  actual 
practice  previous  to  regular  employment  ? 

These  four  quest  ons  can  well  serve  us  as  guides  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
preparation  of  high-school  teachers  in  the  South  as  practiced  today.  The 
exact  statements  in  the  replies  are  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hope  of  making 
the  report  more  historic  than  it  would  be  if  it  presented  only  a  general  summary 
of  present  tendencies. 

THE  REQUIREMENT  OP  SCHOLARSHIP  AND  TRAINING 

Alabama:  In  this,  as  in  most  other  southern  states,  the  high  school  is  a  non-legal 
institution.  It  is  not  named  in  the  educational  laws  of  the  state.  The  first-grade  teacher's 
certificate  specifies  by  law,  among  other  subjects,  three  high-school  subjects:    algebra, 

*  Liegislative  enactments  relative  to  high  schools  made  in  some  states  during  the  interval  between  the 
preparation  and  the  publication  of  this  report  render  some  of  its  statements  purely  historical.  The 
immediate  design  of  the  work  of  the  committee  would  be  seriously  modified  if  the  attempt  were  made 
to  incorporate  theae  laws  into  this  stirvey  of  existing  conditJona. 
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geometry,  and  physics.  But  any  teacher  holding  the  lowest  (third)  grade  certificate  may 
legally  teach  in  any  high  school  in  the  state.  Such  specific  requirements  as  exist  are 
determined  by  the  dty  systems  acting  under  their  own  educational  charters.  While 
Birmingham  reserves  the  right  to  examine  all  applicants  for  high-school  positions,  it  also 
has  a  general  rule  which  requires  applicants  to  be  college  graduates.  In  Mobile  the  teacher 
must  l)e  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  university  "of  good  standing,"  or  pass  an  examination 
on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  general  history,  Alabama  history,  English  and 
American  literature,  rhetoric,  physics,  physiology,  and  pedagogy.  In  Montgomery  the 
teacher  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  must  hold  a  high-school  certificate,  which  requires 
an  ezaminiition  in  algebra,  arithmetic,  geometry,  higher  English,  Latin,  physiology,  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Akkansas:  There  is  no  legal  specification  as  to  what  examinations  secondary  teachers 
shall  be  required  to  stand,  either  academic  or  pedagogic.  The  custom  relative  to  these 
requirements  may  be  exhibited  by  the  practice  of  three  cities.  Hot  Springs  requires  the 
teacher  to  "be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Master  of  Arts  from  our  best  colleges  or  universities 
with  successful  teaching  experience;"  Little  Rock  mentions  "college  education — successful 
experience  or  normal-school  training;"  while  in  Pine  Bluff  the  teacher  "must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  standard  high  school,  normal  school,  college,  or  university,  possess  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  three  standard  works  on  pedagogy,  and  experience  during  one  session  as  substitute 
worker."  , 

Florida:  The  law  specifies  requirements  of  principals  of  high  schools  in  terms  of 
the  first-grade  certificate.  This  is  issued  to  teachers  of  some  experience  (at  least  two  years) 
who  pass  examinations  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  botany,  zodlogy,  ph3rsics,  rhetoric, 
literature,  general  history,  Caesar  and  Vergil  (two  books  each),  and  psychology.  Only  one 
city  reports  attempts  on  its  part  to  get  college  graduates  as  its  high-school  teachers. 

Georgia  :  There  is  no  legal  requirement  beyond  the  ca'*tomary  certificate  necessary 
for  teachers  in  state-aided  schoob.  Augusta  requires  that  the  teachers  "should  l^  gradu- 
ates of  a  reputable  college  and  a  specialist  in  the  department."  Columbus  requires 
specialized  university  training  for  departmental  work;"  while  Macon  simply  specifies  a 
diploma  from  a  first-class  college  or  university." 

Kentucky:  Kentucky  has  made  no  legal  provision  for,  and  neither  supports  nor 
controls  high  schools.  The  requirements  in  practice  vary  with  the  cities  employing 
teachers.  "Some  accept  state  certificates,  state  diplomas,  or  degrees  from  colleges. 
Others  hold  special  examinations."  "An  A.B.  degree  and  three  years'  experience  or  a 
nine-months'  course  of  pedagogical  training  is  required.  The  degree  must  be  from  an 
accredited  college,  or  recognized  by  the  Regents'  Board  of  Examiners  of  New  York" 
(Covington).  In  recent  years  "a  college  degree  is  required  of  all  high-school  teachers 
in  Louisville  not  in  the  manual  department.  No  definite  pedagogical  training  is  required. 
Heads  of  departments  must  have  had  previous  successful  experience.  Untrained  assistants 
are  frequently  employed."  Paducah  requires  only  the  "equivalent  of  a  foUr-years*  uni- 
versity course." 

Louisiana:  "There  is  no  provision  in  the  school  law  regarding  the  qualifications  of 
high-school  teachers  as  distinguished  from  other  teachers;  but  high-school  teachers  are 
usually  either  college  graduates,  graduates  of  the  state  normal  school,  or  holders  of  the 
first-grade  teachers'  certificates.  The  examination  for  this  certificate  covers  a  high- 
school  coiurse  of  study  with  some  pedagogical  subjects  added."  Another  report  on  the 
prevailing  custom  says,  "usually  a  normal-school  graduate,  often  a  college  graduate  is 
chosen."  "They  are  required  to  be  college  graduates,  or  the  equivalent,  and  to  pursue 
professional  study  during  the  summer"  (Baton  Rouge).  "Applicants  for  positions  in  our 
high  schools  are  required  to  pass  an  academic  examination,  and  to  have  had  three  years' 
teaching  experience  or  a  certificate  from  a  normal  training-school"  (New  Orleans). 
The  high-school  faculty  of  Shreveport  is  composed  "of  college  and  university  graduates 
with  years  of  practical  experience." 
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Maryland:  "Most  of  our  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates;  the  equivalent 
is  pretty  generally  demanded.  Not  much  pedagogical  training  is  expected — ^rarely  any." 
Baltimore  states  its  requirements  thus :  "  Fitness  for  appointment  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
shall  be  determined  by  careful  scrutiny  of  such  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  as 
may  be  issued  by  colleges  of  good  repute,  or  by  an  examination,  oral  or  written,  disclosing 
equivalent  qualifications  in  the  subject  or  subjects  which  the  candidate  proposes  to  teach 
Proof  of  success  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching  as  well  as  the  possession  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  will  be  considered." 

Mississippi:  Beyond  the  usual  certificates,  the  state  has  no  regulations.  Columbus 
requires  "a  first-grade  teacher's  license  on  the  state-required  studies,  and  at  least  one  year's 
experience."  **  Greenville  requires  that  high-school  teachers  must  have  at  least  four  years' 
training  in  a  university  or  approved  college." 

Missouri:  This  is  the  only  southern  state  in  which  the  development  of  the  high 
school  has  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  be  made  interesting  by  the  acute  opposition  between 
the  state  department  of  education  and  the  highest  educational  agency  in  the  state  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  state  on  its  part  regards  the  public  high  school  "as  thoroly  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system,"  but  it  makes  "no  specific  provision  by  law  for  the  train- 
ing of  high-school  teachers."  It  "is  unalterably  opposed  to  creating  an  institution  for  the 
special  purpose  of  preparing  high-school  teachers."  High-school  teachers  must  hold  a 
first-grade  county  certificate,  a  state  certificate,  or  a  normal-school  certificate — but  this 
is  not  specified  by  law  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  elementary  teachers. 

"  From  now  on  high-school  teachers  who  have  charge  of  departments  must  be  college 
graduates.  No  requirement  has  yet  been  formulated  in  regard  to  their  pedagogical  train- 
ing. Practically  we  employ  no  one  without  experience"  (Carthage).  In  Hannibal  "a 
college,  university,  or  normal-school  training"  is  required.  St.  Joseph  mentions  a  prepa- 
ration of  a  "  grade  of  a  reputable  college,  with  specialization  on  line  taught,"  while  St. 
Louis  seeks  "usually  a  suitable  university  degree  and  evidences  of  successful  experience." 

North  Carolina:  Beyond  the  certificate  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  upon 
examination,  no  special  preparation  is  required  by  law.  Asheville  has  instituted  "the 
high-school  class"  of  teachers,  which  shall  comprise  "graduates  of  an  approved  imiversity 
or  normal  college,  with  three  or  more  years  of  successful  experience  in  a  city  graded  system 
of  known  efficiency,"  and  teachers  who  "have  taught  seven  years  in  the  Asheville  schools 
or  its  equivalent  in  a  good  city  school  system  elsewhere  and  present  evidences  of  systematic 
work  and  study  under  the  direction  of  some  person  or  institution  of  accredited  worth." 
"All  our  high-school  teachers  are  graduates  of  reputable  colleges.  We  do  not  require 
pedagogical  training,  but  encourage  it  in  our  selection  of  teachers"  (Durham).  Raleigh 
has  no  rule  in  this  matter  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  but  "all  are  elected  because 
of  some  particular  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done." 

SoxTTH  Carolina  has  been  working  on  a  legislative  bill  for  the  organization  and  aid 
of  high  schools.  The  provisions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  proposed  therein  hardly 
belong  to  this  report  of  present  conditions.  Columbia  represents  the  situation  thus: 
"No  regular  standard  has  been  established,  but  we  always  get  the  very  best  teachers 
we  can  secure  for  the  salary  paid."  Another  city  laconically  notes  the  single  fact  that 
"greater  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  high-school  teachers"  than  the  teachers  for  lower 
grades. 

Tennessee:  The  law  regulating  the  certification  of  teachers  in  this  state  implies 
a  recognition  of  the  high  school.  Its  certificates  are  classed  as  "secondary  "  and  " primary." 
There  are  three  kinds  of  the  former:  first-grade  secondary  (on  diploma),  first-grade  second- 
ary (on  examination),  and  second-grade  secondary  (on  examination).  Graduation  from 
the  state  Peabody  Normal  College  meets  the  requirements  for  the  first  kind  of  certificate. 
Beyond  this  implication,  the  requirements  for  high-school  teachers  are  left  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  school  boards.  The  usual  custom  in  the  cities,  as  described  by  one, 
"is  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  graduates  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  or  Peabody 
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Normal  College."  In  the  language  of  another  the  cxistom  is  that  the  teachers  shall  be 
"graduates  of  some  reputable  college." 

Texas:  The  requirement  is  merely  "the  possession  of  a  city  or  state  teacher's  cer- 
tificate of  a  first  grade  or  a  permanent  grade,  sometimes  of  a  college  diploma."  "  There 
is  no  law  in  this  state  which  specially  prescribes  the  scholastic  preparation  or  the  pedagogical 
training  of  high-school  teachers.     Every  dty  and  town  is  a  law  unto  itself  in  this  matter." 

"There  is  an  unwritten  law  not  to  employ  any  teacher  in  the  Austin  high  school 
who  is  not  a  college  or  university  graduate."  Dallas  seeks  "  to  secure  thoroly  educated, 
weU-trained  teachers  of  successful  experience."  Fort  Worth  "  as  far  as  possible  gets  gradu- 
ates of  colleges — ^these  being  better  than  the  normal-school  graduates."  Without  any 
requirement  being  in  force,  "  most  of  the  teachers  of  the  Houston  high  school  are  graduates 
of  the  State  University  of  Texas  or  of  some  institution  of  equal  standing."  San  Antonio 
selects  its  teachers  "from  an  eligible  list  who  pass  the  high-school  examination."  Waco 
"rarely  elects  a  high<school  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  diploma  of  a  recognized  college 
or  university;  some  experience  in  teaching  (in  lower  grades  or  in  a  high  school  elsewhere) 
is  required." 

Virginia:  The  following  legal  requirement  obtains:  "Persons  desiring  to  teach  in 
the  public  high  schools  of  Virginia  shall  be  examined  on  such  public  high-school  branches 
as  they  may  be  required  to  teach;  provided,  that  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities  of 
approved  standing  and  reputation,  shall  be  permitted,  without  further  examination,  to 
teach  in  such  schools  the  branches  in  which  they  have  been  graduated."  Pedagogical 
training  other  than  theory  and  practice  ("usually  as  found  in  some  one  single  text  on  peda- 
gogy") is  not  required. 

Danville  makes  no  requirements.  Even  in  the  absence  of  a  rule,  all  teachers  in  L3mch- 
buig  are  college  graduates.  Norfolk  requires  them  to  be  "graduates  of  a  satisfactory 
university  or  college  on  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach." 

West  Virginia.  In  the  absence  of  a  state  law,  the  custom  in  the  best  high  schools 
of  requiring  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  a  high-grade  school  has  become  "nearly  univer- 
sal." Among  the  others,  normal-school  graduates  are  chiefly  in  demand.  The  training 
requirement  is  badly  overlooked  by  all  of  them.  Usually  experience  has  been  had  in 
the  lower  grades.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Charleston,  Fairmont,  Huntington,  and 
Parkersburg  are  college  graduates.  "  The  recent  practice  in  Wheeling  has  been  to  appoint 
only  college  graduates  with  experience  in  teaching." 

Washington,  D.  C,  specifies  two  requirements:  "(i)  College  degree  and  passing 
an  examination  for  high-school  teachership;  (2)  Normal  graduates  with  five  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  in  a  high  school,  except  possibly  as  to  graduates  of  local  normal  schools." 

ACADEMIC  instruction  PROVIDED  ESPECIALLY  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

The  information  gathered  by  the  second  question  is  very  meager.  There 
are  but  few  institutions  (probably  three)  in  the  South  which  attempt  to  prepare 
high-school  teachers  by  devising  courses  of  study  particularly  adapted  to  such 
preparation  or  by  indicating  something  of  the  work  which  ought  to  be  taken 
as  a  part  of  such  preparation.  Partly  to  indicate  the  existing  attitude  toward 
this  factor,  and  partly  to  record  existing  conditions  in  the  academic  training 
of  secondary  teachers,  detailed  mention  will  be  made  of  this  information, 
even  at  the  risk  of  greater  monotony  of  record  than  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  report. 

Alabama  presents  no  academic  instruction  especially  designed  for  high-school  teachers. 
The  usual  high-school  subjects  are  taught  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  some  of  the 
colleges,  but  not  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  them  in  high  schools. 
The  standard  conception  seems  to  be  that  going  over  these  subjects  in  the  progress  of  one's 
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pursuit  of  the  secondary  curriculum  is  sufficient  preparation  for  giving  instruction  in  the 
same  subjects.    This  remark  applies  to  almost  aU  other  southern  states  with  equal  force. 

Arkansas  yielded  no  information,  and  even  showed  some  misunderstanding  of  the 
point  involved.  One  city  reports:  "Latin,  modern  languages.  Our  high  school  is  the 
regular  accredited  high  or  secondary  school."  Another  conducts  "reviews  once  each 
month  on  English,  mathematics,  science,  history." 

FtosiDA:  The  University  of  Florida,  lately  reorganized,  has  under  way  an  A.B.  course 
in  pedagogy.  The  academic  work  will,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  qualify  for  the 
state  certificate  which  requires  examination  in  geometry,  trigonometry,  botany,  zodlogj, 
physics,  literature,  general  history,  Caesar  and  Veigil  (two  books  each),  and  psychology. 

Georgia  :  Beyond  the  usual  courses  of  study  in  all  the  higher  grades  of  institutions,  which 
are  open  to  and  taken  by  those  who  may  become,  and  who  may  now  be,  high-school  teachers* 
no  courses  of  study  are  offered  for  such  preparation.  In  one  institution  regular  college 
elective  courses  are  significantly  regarded  as  especially  designed  for  high-school  teachers. 

Kentucky:  The  State  College  offers  two  courses  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
high-school  work.  One  is  a  college  course  (four  years)  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Pedagogy.  "The  entrance  requirements  to  the  freshman  class  are  on  a  par  with  those 
of  other  colleges  in  the  South."  The  other  is  the  state-diploma  course,  and  covers  the 
work  of  the  high  school  and  about  the  first  year  in  college.  There  is  much  psychology 
and  theoretical  pedagogy  in  each  coarse.  The  completion  of  either  course  entitles  the 
person  to  a  life-certificate  to  teach  in  Kentucky. 

Louisiana:  Although  a  high-school  course  of  study  has  been  graded,  outlined,  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  no  institution  has  devised  instruction 
especially  designed  for  the  academic  preparation  of  secondary  teachers.  The  new  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  education  in  the  Louisiana  State  University  introduces  academic 
subjects  of  collegiate  grade  in  its  four-years'  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
but  they  are  only  the  courses  given  to  all  other  academic  students. 

Maryland:  "The  state  normal  schools  offer  no  courses.  Several  colleges  are  state 
aided,  and  supply  many  secondary  teachers;  but  they  offer  no  course  especially  designed 
for  secondary  teachers." 

Missouri:  The  State  Department  is  opposed  to  such  instruction.  But  the  University 
of  Missouri  has  notably  developed  a  Teachers  CoUege'originally  intended  to  prej>are  high- 
school  teachers.  Recently  it  has  added  instruction  designed  to  prepare  elementary  teachers 
as  well.  For  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  it  provides  (in  addition  to  courses 
available  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts,  the  usual  undergraduate  courses)  the  following 
academic  courses:  agronomy  (3  hrs.),  manual  training  for  high-school  teachers  (6  hrs.), 
advanced  algebra  (3  hrs.),  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry  (3  hrs.),  physiography 
of  North  America  and  Europe  (3  hrs.),  meteorology  (3  hrs.),  physical  geography  (3  hrs.), 
botany  (two  courses  6  hrs.),  elocution  (3  hrs.),  English  (two  courses  6  hrs.),  German 
(3  hrs.),  Latin  (Cicero  and  Vergil  3  hrs.),  Greek  (Anabasis  3  hrs.),  Greek  literature  in 
English  translation  (3  hrs.),  history  of  Greece  (3  hrs.),  history  of  Rome  (3  hrs.),  the  evolu- 
tion of  cultivated  plants  (3  hrs.),  general  physics  (3  hrs.),  and  experimental  physics  (3  hrs.). 
This  plan  of  work  is  not  committed  to,  but  tends  to  prepare  for,  departmental  teaching  in  the 
high  school. 

Cape  Girardeau  Normal  School  claims  to  be  "a  teachers'  college  and  offers  a  full 
college  course  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  the  sciences,  in  addition 
to  its  professional  courses."  But  none  of  this  is  specified  as  designed  for  the  secondary 
teacher.  Warrensburg  State  Normal  School:  "We  grant  our  diploma  to  graduates  of 
A.B.  courses  or  of  first-class  four-year  high  schools  without  much  requirement  along 
academic  lines." 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  offer  nothing  beyond  the 
courses  provided  for  all  students  in  \miversities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools. 

Texas:  The  University  of  Texas  has  a  school  of  education,  but  not  a  teachers'  college 
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The  idea  that  the  future  teacher  in  a  high  school  needs  special  preparation  prevails  here 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  in  a  completely  differentiated  form.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
policy,  waived  in  exceptional  cases,  of  recommending  persons  for  high-school  positions  in 
the  state  of  Texas  only  when  they  have  completed  specified  academic  courses,  and  also 
by  the  practice  of  urging  students  preparing  to  be  secondary  teachers  to  take  certain  courses 
while  receiving  their  academic  training.  Thus,  before  a  person  is  recommended  as  a 
secondary  teacher  of  Latin  he  must  have  taken  in  Latin  three  full  college  courses;  in 
German,  four  and  two-thirds  full  courses  or  their  equivalent;  in  English,  four  fuU  courses; 
in  mathematics,  three  full  courses;  while  in  chemistry  the  student  is  urged  to  take  nine 
full  and  partial  courses. 

ViSGXNiA  offers  no  courses  especially  for  high-school  teachers. 

West  Virginia  University  "offers  sixteen  courses  for  high-school  teachers  and 
others"  in  its  department  of  education. 

PEDAGOGICAL  mSTRUCTION  PROVIDED  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

Alabama:  The  University  of  Alabama  provides  junior  and  senior  years'  courses 
on  genetic  psychology,  principles  of  education  (presupposing  psychology,  logic,  and  ethics), 
and  history  of  education,  in  which  the  problems  of  secondary  education  receive  consider- 
able attention,  but  the  courses  are  not  specifically  designed  for  high-school  teachers  in 
preparation  for  their  work.  In  common  with  like  institutions  in  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  it  has  a  faculty  member,  maintained  by  the  General  Education 
Board,  who  devotes  his  efforts  to  establishing  in  the  state  a  policy  of  public  high  schools. 
Some  of  the  instruction  given  in  these  state  universities  mentioned  below  results  from  this 
movement  of  the  General  Elducation  Board.  The  normal  schools  give  the  usual  courses 
on  psychology  or  psychology  in  education,  history  of  education,  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  school  management  and  methods,  but  not  for  high-school  teachers  as  such. 
Probably  most  of  this  instruction,  as  elsewhere,  pertains  to  the  lower  graded  of  school  work, 
when  not  treating  of  "education  in  general."  The  larger  cities  sometimes  have  means 
for  pedagogical  work  on  the  part  of  high-school  teachers  already  in  the  service.  This 
usually  consists  of  "  monthly  meetings  of  teachers  where  some  author  on  pedagogical  sub- 
jects or  school  management  is  studied."  The  superintendent  or  principal  selects  the 
works  which  are  thus  read  and  discussed. 

Arkansas:  Pine  Bluff  has  bimonthly  meetings  of  teachers  for  regular  courses  in  psy- 
chological reading  and  instruction. 

Florida:  At  the  University  of  Florida,  students  in  pedagogy  devote  from  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth  of  their  time  on  psychology,  methods,  school  economy,  and  history  of  educa- 
tion. 

Georgia:  The  University  of  Georgia  provides  courses  for  junior-  and  senior-year 
students  on  history  of,  science  of,  and  principles  of  education  and  school  management, 
including  the  general  subject  of  secondary  education.  The  latter  considers  "  especially 
the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  common  schools,  the  colleges,  and  the  community  at 
large,  its  course  of  study,  organization,  and  nlethods  in  America  and  the  leading  European 
coimtries." 

Kentucky:  Nothing  is  offered  in  the  state  beyond  "the  usual  professional"  courses. 

Louisiana  State  University  by  its  new  department  of  philosophy  and  education 
attempts,  among  other  things,  "to  aid  in  increasing  the  scope  and  development  of  high 
schools,  to  qualify  teachers  for  the  higher  grades  of  work  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges, 
and  to  prepare  teachers  as  supervisors,  principals,  and  parish  superintendents."  The 
pedagogical  courses  are  so  arranged  and  balanced  with  required  and  elective  academic 
courses  as  to  occupy  from  one  to  four  years,  and  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  courses  on  education  and  cognate  subjects,  it  has  one  course  on 
methods  (one  year)  "especially  in  secondary  subjects"  which  also  treats  of  the  '*aim,  scope, 
and  function  of  the  high  school." 
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Maryland:  "None  ofifered  in  the  state." 

Mississippi:  A  decade  or  more  ago  the  University  of  Mississippi  actively  began  a 
policy  of  fostering  high  schools  in  the  state  and  extending  their  courses  of  study  with  a 
view  to  meeting  college-entrance  requirements.  It  has  done  little,  however,  on  the  peda- 
gogical lines  of  interest  in  this  inquiry. 

Missouri:  The  Teachers  College  of  the  State  University  offers  the  most  extended 
facilities  along  professional  lines  for  high-school  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
states.  In  addition  to  several  courses  designed  for  elementary  teachers,  the  following  are 
given  especially  for  high-school  teachers:  educational  psychology  (half  year,  presupposing 
half  year  of  experimental  psychology),  principles  of  education  (half  3^.),  secondary 
education  (half  yr),  practice  teaching  for  high-school  teachers  (i  yr.),  the  teaching  of 
German  (2  hrs.,  half  yr),  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  (half  yr.),  teaching  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  (i  hr.,  half  yr.),  the  teaching  of  mathematics  (2  hrs.,  half  yr.),  the  teaching 
of  physics  (2  hrs.,  half  yr.),  the  teaching  of  geography  (2  hrs.,  half  yr.)  in  part  for 
high-school  teachers,  and  the  following  which  are  open  to  such  teachers  but  are  not 
described  as  designed  for  any  sp>ecific  grade  of  teachers:  teachers'  conference  on  botany 
(2  hrs.,  half  yr.),  the  teaching  of  English  (2  hrs.,  half  yr.),  teachers'  course  on  elocution 
(i  hr.,  half  yr.),  and  the  teaching  of  art. 

Washington  University  offers  five  courses  on  pedagogy,  but  not  specifically  for  second- 
ary teachers.  The  City  of  Carthage  requires  "two  promotional  examinations,"  or  one 
examination  and  one  term  in  a  summer  school  approved  by  the  superintendent. 

North  Carolina  offers  nothing. 

South  Carolina:  The  University  of  South  Carolina  offered  a  new  course  last  year 
on  the  "  Pedagogics  of  the  high  school,  a  two-hour  half-year  course,  elective  to  junior  and 
senior  students,  which  comprised  the  work  of  seven  co-instructors,  treating  of  secondary 
education,  and  of  English,  Latin,  history,  mathematics,  geography,  and  nature-study  in 
the  high  school. 

Tennessee:  The  University  of  Tennessee  offers  besides  the  usual  pedagogical  courses 
"a  course  in  secondary  education,  including  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  adolescence, 
the  history  of  secondary  education,  the  comparative  study  of  secondary  schools  in  America 
and  the  principal  culture  nations  of  Europe,  and  some  specific  high-school  problems  in  this 
section." 

Texas:  The  University  of  Texas,  in  addition  to  the  usual  courses  in  general  method, 
psychology,  child-study,  school  management,  history  of  education,  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, designed  to  aid  secondary  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  of  schools,  offers 
the  following  "professional"  courses:  secondary  education  (3  hrs.,  one-third  year),  botani- 
cal method  (3  hrs.,  one-third  yr.),  the  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  (3  hrs.,  one- 
third  yr.,  partly  for  high-school  teachers),  the  teaching  of  Latin  (3  hrs.,  two-thirds  yr.),  and 
the  teaching  of  manual  training. 

Virginia:  The  University  of  Virginia  offers  a  one-year's  (3  hrs.)  course  in  each  of 
the  following:  secondary  education,  philosophy  and  psychology  of  education,  principles 
of  education,  history  of  education,  and  school  administration.  These  are  not  primarily 
designed  for  high-school  teachers. 

West  Virginia  University  offers  nothing  beyond  what  was  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  this  report. 

practice  teaching  in  the  high  school  previous  to  employicent 
The  existing  condition  is  best  described  by  tbe  prevalence  of  the  custom 
which  either  neglects  this  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  high-school  teacher, 
or,  if  recognized  and  insisted  upon,  is  relegated  to  some  other  institution  or  to 
some  distant  high  school,  if  not  frequently  to  training  and  experience  in  lower 
grades  of  schoolwork.    This  is  probably  the  factor  most  foreign  in  the  training 
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of  secondary  teachers.  Even  many  training  or  normal  schools  recognize  the 
fact  that  many  of  their  students  have  had  "experience"  in  school  teaching 
before  taking  up  their  courses  of  study,  and,  consequently,  lighten  or  lessen 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  practice  teaching. 

Alabama:  The  Troy  Normal  College  Practice  School  does  "some  high-school  Work" 
in  its  last  grade,  and  to  this  extent  its  graduates  have  practice  before  employment.  Birm- 
ingham requires  heads  of  departments  to  have  had  experience  in  teaching  before  appoint- 
ment. In  Mobile  some  teathers  are  promoted  from  the  grades  to  the  high  school  without 
having  had  high-school  practice;  some  high-school  teachers  have  had  experience  in  high- 
school  work  elsewhere. 

Arkansas:  Cities  in  this  state  commonly  have  a  "cadet  class,  the  members  of  which 
practice  in  the  schools  as  substitute  workers." 

Georgia:  "Chiefly  in  common  schools  during  course."  Augusta  depends  "on 
other  colleges  for  the  training  of  our  teachers."  Macon  requires  "practice  work  two  hours 
a  day  in  our  schooL  After  they  complete  a  normal  course,  we  use  them  a  year  (probation) 
as  supernumerary  teachers,  and  afterwards  employ  in  our  public  schools  as  regular  teachers 
those  whose  work  is  satisfactory." 

Kentucky:  State  College:  "Some  limited  practice  is  given  to  students  in  regular 
courses,  but  it  does  not  constitute  any  part  of  the  required  course."  Louisville:  No. 
**We  usually  employ  some  one  who  has  had  previous  experience  in  some  other  school 
system."  They  found  that  employing  college  graduates  (in  the  Girls'  High  School) 
without  previous  practice  did  not  give  good  results. 

Louisiana:  "Not  as  yet,"  as  one  writer  puts  it. 

Maryland:  Only  the  practice  "designed  to  prepare  elementary  teachers,"  as  one 
return  very  frankly  puts  it. 

Mississippi:  The  custom  is  not  based  on  as  good  practices  as  in  other  states,  this 
state  not  having  any  normal  schools,  even. 

Missouri:  Most  Missouri  high-school  teachers  are  college  graduates  "who  have  thru 
summer  schools  and  the  regular  terms  of  our  state  normals  or  Teachers  College,  received 
pedagogical  training."  "Missouri  is  unalterably  opposed  to  creating  an  institution  for 
the  special  purpose  of  preparing  high-school  teachers.  Our  best  high-school  teachers  are 
not  those  who  have  been  specially  prepared  for  that  work.  They  are  our  best  educated 
people  who  grow  into  the  ability  to  manage  high  schools  thru  having  managed  lower  grade 
school  work  thoroly"  (State  Department  of  Education.). 

In  the  high  school  connected  with  Teachers  College  of  the  State  University,  provision 
is  made  for  definite  practice  teaching  in  high-school  work  in  the  training  of  the  teachers. 
"Before  certificates  to  teach  in  high  schools  are  given,  candidates  must  prove  their  ability 
to  do  work  in  those  subjects  for  which  they  wish  certificates.  Three  to  nine  hours'  credit 
is  required.     This  is  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  professor  of  theory  and 

practice  of  teaching,  assisted  by  others  of  the  Teachers  College  faculty The  school 

is,  in  a  sense,  experimental,  as  inexperienced  teachers  are  called  upon  to  test  theories  and 
methods  suggested  to  them." 

Cape  Girardeau  State  Normal  School  plans  the  introduction  of  high-school  practice 
in  its  training  of  teachers  a  year  hence.  Outside  these  schools,  the  general  plan  in  this 
state  for  securing  practice  in  high-school  teaching  is  by  serving  as  "apprentice  teachers 
in  the  schools  of  a  large  city." 

North  Carolina:  The  plan  begun  last  year  at  Durham  is  this:  "We  take  a  few 
prospective  teachers  and  give  them  practice  work  in  our  high  school.  Such  applicants  must 
be  college  graduates.  They  join  our  training  class  and  spend  their  time  in  the  classrooms 
while  the  school  is  in  session." 

South  Carolina:  "No  provision  for  such  practice  is  known." 
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Tennessee:  *' Unfortunately  there  is  not  opportunity  for  students  to  get  such 
practice." 

Texas:  The  State  University  and  normal  schools  have  made  no  provision  for  practice 
teaching  nor  for  adequate  observation.  "In  some  cities  by  means  of  a  system  of  super- 
numerary teachers  they  can/'  Austin:  "We  do  not  employ  teachers  who  have  not  had 
practice."    Dallas:   **We  do  not  employ  inexperienced  teachers  for  high-school  work." 

Virginia:  "No."    "  In  our  grammar  schools"  only.    "Practice  at  our  normal  schools-" 

West  Virginia:  The  Huntington  Normal  School  admits  students  of  the  training 
department  who  expect  to  do  high-school  work  to  the  classes  of  the  regular  academic 
department,  which  more  than  covers  the  high-school  courses,  and  practice  teaching  under 
the  superintendent  of  the  training  department. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  following  is  offered 
in  response  to  the  two  nquiries. 

1.  What  professional  preparation  is  desirable  for  southern  secondary- 
school  teachers  ?  and, 

2.  What  professional  preparation  is  possible  under  existing  conditions  for 
southern  secondary-school  teachers  ? 

The  high  school  of  the  South  possesses  problems  which  are  not  marked  by 
any  geographical  pecul  arity.  These  problems  are  national  and  not  local. 
If  any  peculiarity  obtains  it  is  due  primarily  to  its  historical  descent  from  the 
old-time  southern  classical  academy.  This  historic  connection  will,  in  large 
measure,  explain  the  presence  of  the  classical  or  literary  flavor  which  obtains 
and  also  the  custom  of  college  graduates  becoming  secondary  teachers.  The 
industrial  or  technical  high  school  in  the  South  is  the  exception. 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  assume  or  maintain  that  the  secondary  school  in  the 
South  materially  differs  from  that  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  The 
factors  of  waste  in  the  population  and  the  economic  conditions  for  developing 
native  resources  and  sustaining  human  industries  do  not,  aside  from  imiting 
the  material  resources  of  high  schools,  determine  the  question  of  the  southern 
high  school  for  the  whites.  It  is  chiefly  the  high  school  for  the  negro  which  has 
its  questions  determined  by  those  conditions  as  related  to  the  negro. 

One  fact  which  indicates  that  southern  high  schools  cannot  be  regarded  as 
sui  generis  is  the  employment  in  them  of  teachers  prepared  by  northern  insti- 
tutions. The  pursuit  of  studies  in  the  latter  by  native  southern  teachers 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  demand  for  professional  secondary 
training  is  therefore  the  same  in  the  South  as  in  the  North;  or,  to  be  more 
accurate,  is  growing  to  be  the  same.  The  above  report  on  existing  conditions 
indicates  the  widespread  recognition  of  this  demand. 

There  are  a  few  features  in  secondary  training  made  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  by  reason  of  their  intimate  relation  to  successful  secondary  teaching. 
The  best  high  schools  of  the  day  are,  and  all  high  schools  of  the  future  will  be, 
departmental.  This  is  required  for  efficiency,  and  indicates  the  degree  of 
scholarship  needful  for  high-school  work.  But  secondary  teaching  tends  to 
become  too  exclusively  departmental  so  as  to  prevent  the  teachers  getting  a 
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siifficient  knowledge  of  the  pupil  as  an  individual  who  has  passed  up  thru 
definite  school  processes.  High-school  teachers  forget  the  childhood  of  the 
pupil  which  has  been  passed  in  the  grades.  No  less  do  they  lack  a  sense  of 
the  unity  in  the  work  of  the  high  school  as  a  whole.  Correlation  of  all  the 
secondary-school  factors  is  necessary,  and  this  can  be  made  real  only  thru 
adequate  professional  training. 

Under  existing  conditions  there  are  three  means,  suggested  by  actual 
experience  in  the  administration  of  high  schools,  available  for  equipping 
teachers  more  effectively  for  the  high  school: 

1.  City  systems  could  require  that  college  graduates  aspiring  to  high-school 
positions  should  become  elementary  teachers,  for  a  time  at  least.  This  would 
make  the  schools  responsible  for  "professionalizing"  their  own  teachers. 

2.  Normal  schools  could  add  to  the  work  they  are  abready  doing  a  depart- 
ment designed  to  prepare  secondary  teachers.  This  is  p>ossible  in  all  the  states, 
except  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  where  state  normal  schools  do  not  exist. 

3.  Colleges  and  universities  could  add  a  year's  course  of  study,  which, 
presupposing  the  Bachelor's  degree,  would  provide  special  preparation  for 
the  secondary  teacher.  This  work  would  be  an  intensive  study  of  what  I 
call  the  pedagogy  of  the  high  school.  This  would  include  the  history  of  the 
high  school  (particularly  in  the  United  States),  the  psychology  of  ado'es- 
cence,  methods  of  recitation  in  the  high  school,  review  of  elementary-school 
processes,  review  of  secondary  subjects  for  specialization  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  and  in  the  interest  of  effective  correlation  of  departments  and  sub- 
jects, and  the  ethics  of  adolescence  as  related  to  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tutional tendencies  peculiar  to  the  high-school  student  and  American  ife  in 
general.  This  work  would  not  treat  the  high  school  as  an  isolated  part  of  the 
public-school  system.  This  work  could  also  presuppose  much  of  the  work 
now  done  in  education  as  a  part  of  the  provsions  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
This  postgraduate  work  could  then  lead  to  the  Master's  degree  in  education, 
and  thus  become  somewhat  of  a  profess  onal  degree  for  teaching,  corresponding 
to  simlar  degrees  in  engineering,  law,  etc.  This  is  possible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  numerous  leading  high  schools  have  already  established  for  them- 
selves the  custom  of  giving  preference  to  applicants  who  possess  the  Master's 
degree,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  academic  work. 

4.  Practice  teaching  in  a  model  high  school  is  probably  not  demanded  as  a 
part  of  this  professional  training.  Where  possible,  visitation,  observation, 
and,  perhaps,  some  teaching  in  the  school  where  one  is  to  be  employed,  could 
better  replace  the  model  practice.  At  least  the  widespread  custom  of  proba- 
tioning  new  secondary  teachers  strongly  indicates  the  necessity  of  each  school 
fashioning  its  own  teachers  finally  in  accordance  with  its  own  best  spirit  and 
traditions. 

Into  the  question  of  professional  requirements  after  the  secondary  teacher 
gets  into  service  it  is  not  meet  for  these  suggestions  to  enter.  Most  of  the 
foregoing  suggested  requirements  are  now  practically  recognized  in  many 
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localities,  and  it  is  possible  under  existing  conditions  to  standardize  them 
thruout  the  South  and  the  nation  at  large. 


XIV  {special) 

CAPACITY  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION 

OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

JOHN  W.   COOK,   PRESIDENT  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  battle  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  is  substantially  won.  The  educational  people  are  of  one  mind  with 
regard  to  it  and  the  general  public  approves  the  action  of  its  representatives 
in  making  appropriations  from  the  state  treasuries  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  normal  schools.  While  these  institutions  are  not  limited, 
ordinarily,  by  their  charters  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  at  least 
not  in  this  country,  the  extreme  demand  for  teachers  of  that  class  has  fur- 
nished such  a  practical  limitation  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Here  and 
there,  however,  a  normal  school  has  been  influenced  by  college  traditions  and 
has  developed  so  strongly  on  the  academic  side  that  many  of  its  graduates 
have  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  marked  advantages  that  have  come  to  the  elementary  schoob  thru 
the  professional  training  of  their  teachers  has  awakened  a  warm  interest  along 
similar  lines  among  the  high-school  people.  This  is  the  most  logical  of  con- 
sequences, and  the  practical  question  that  is  now  up  for  discussion  with  them 
is  with  respect  to  the  instrumentalities  that  should  be  employed  in  the  technical 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  schools.  Certain  of  the  normal-school  prin- 
cipals believe  that  their  institutions  are  admirably  equipped  for  such  service 
and  submit  a  statement  of  what  they  have  been  doing  in  that  direction  for 
some  time  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  their  contention.  Others  hold  that  the 
needs  of  the  two  classes  of  teachers  are  so  divergent  that  it  is  imwise  for  the 
normal  schools  to  attempt  to  cover  both  fields.  In  attempting  to  discuss  this 
question  I  have  the  possible  disadvantage  of  being  connected  with  a  school 
which  has  no  particular  ambition  in  the  way  of  preparing  secondary  teachers. 
In  our  study  of  the  question  it  will  be  well  to  set  the  demands  of  the  two  classes 
of  school  as  near  each  other  as  possible  and  thus  to  determine  by  such  a  juxta- 
position the  degree  of  variation  and  its  bearing  upon  the  problem. 

I.   GENERAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Instruction  is  one  of  the  necessary  functions  of  the  teacher.  It  may  be 
defined  as  the  canceling  of  the  inequality  in  knowledge  that  exists  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  inequality,  therefore,  is  presupposed.  Nothing 
more  certainly  and  more  quickly  undermines  the  respect  which  the  pupil  Jiould 
feel  for  his  teacher  than  the  suspicion  that  he  is  not  a  respectable  authority 
in  the  subjects  in  which  he  attempts  instruction.  As  Rosenkranz  aptly  re- 
marks:   "His  authority  over  his  pupil  consists  only  in  his  knowledge  and 
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ability.  If  he  has  not  these,  no  external  support,  no  trick  of  false  appearancea 
which  he  may  put  on,  will  serve  to  create  it  for  him."  He  richly  merits  the 
contempt  which  his  presumption  and  dishonesty  will  inevitably  provoke.  A 
wide  gap  in  knowledge  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  is  demanded,  not 
alone  in  the  interests  of  accurate  and  inspiring  instruction,  but,  as  well,  by  all 
of  the  ethical  relations  of  the  school. 

The  immediate  demands  for  knowledge  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  under 
discussion  are  widely  variant.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  is,  of 
necessity,  narrow  and  superficial  when  compared  with  that  of  the  high  school. 
The  first  four  years  are  mainly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  a  fair  degree  of 
mastery  over  the  tools  of  culture.  In  the  last  half  of  the  course  there  is  an 
ascent  into  the  elements  of  the  knowledges,  but,  usually,  the  grammar  school 
leaves  off  where  the  high  school  begins. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  broader  and  more 
thoro  the  scholarship  the  better  the  teacher,  regardless  of  the  grade  in  which 
he  is  employed.  The  imagination  fondly  dwells  upon  what  would  be  possible 
if  in  every  school  there  were  a  liberally  educated  teacher.  That  is  an  inspiring 
ideal  to  nourish  as  we  press  on  to  better  things,  but  its  realization  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  at  present  and  will  be  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
Where  the  highest  welfare  of  human  beings  is  concerned  it  is  a  rude  shock 
to  our  fine  idealism  to  have  such  material  considerations  as  a  mere  lack  of 
pecuniary  resources  determine  matters  of  such  supreme  and  far-reaching 
moment.  They  will  push  themselves  into  prominence,  however,  and  will  de- 
termine in  large  measure  the  course  of  events,  whether  agreeable  to  our  ideas 
or  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  general  scholarship  it  may  be  said  that  gradu- 
ation from  a  high  school  having  a  good  four-year  course  implies  an  academic 
preparation  which  answers  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school  very  well.  It 
furnishes,  also,  a  good  basis  for  the  normal  school  to  build  upon  in  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  for  that  grade.  If  such  a  condition  were  the  rule 
there  would  be  a  radical  improvement  in  the  educational  status  of  the  Middle 
West.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  his 
latest  report,  1903-04,  furnishes  the  interesting  information  that  there  were 
teaching  in  1904,  in  seventy-two  counties  of  the  state,  4,428  persons  whose 
training  had  been  acquired  wholly  in  the  elementary  schools.  Such  condi- 
tions seem  deplorable  enough,  yet  their  case  would  be  paralleled  by  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  had  only  high-school  training. 

If  the  contention  for  a  good  high-school  course  as  an  academic  preparation 
for  the  elementary  teacher  be  justified,  a  college  or  university  course,  or  its 
equivalent?  would  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  same  logic  as  a  foundation  for 
the  high-school  teacher.  This  is  not  unreasonable  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  rule.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  high  schools  the  scholar- 
ship problem  for  their  teachers  is  not  a  very  grave  one;  at  least  it  is  far  less 
difficvdt  than  the  corresponding  problem  for  the  elementary  schools.     Indeed, 
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the  reasonableness  of  this  higher  discipline  demand  is  so  apparent  that  an 
argument  in  its  defence  seems  quite  unnecessary.  The  work  of  the  pupil 
should  be  seen  in  sufficient  perspective  to  bring  out  its  meaning  or  it  is  likely 
to  fall  into  a  hopeless  formalism.  There  are  certain  phases  of  school  work 
that  are  purely  mechanical  and  that  may  be  conducted  after  a  fashion  by  any 
of  the  pupils  of  a  given  class.  The  Jesuit  schools  employed  the  idea  advan- 
tageously as  they  were  conditioned,  but  Bell  and  Lancaster-worked  it  to  death. 
Such  crude  attempts  at  educating  children  had  some  defense  a  century  ago 
but  they  should  long  since  have  become  obsolete.  UnhappUy  they  are  still 
present,  and  very  much  in  evidence,  too,  as  is  proved  by  the  statements  quoted. 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  save  the  secondary  schools  a  similar  fate.  Happily 
the  studies  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it  comparatively  easy  to  detect 
the  incompetents  in  scholarship,  for  they  are  quite  sure  to  meet  with  early 
disaster  in  their  attempts  to  teach  what  they  do  not  know. 

n.   SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  advantages  arising  from  an  intensive  study  of  subjects,  in  the  interests 
of  departmental  instruction,  are  so  apparent  that  many  of  the  elementary 
schools  have  adopted  that  method  of  teaching.  In  consequence,  children  of 
ten  or  twelve,  or  even  of  tenderer  years,  march  from  room  to  room  like  young 
collegians,  to  receive  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  are  specializing,  whether 
they  are  specialists  or  not.  They  are  thus  anticipating  the  experiences  of  the 
high  school  and  college.  It  is  quite  possible  that  our  sympathies  for  the 
orphaned  neophytes  maybe  misplaced,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  applying  the  method  in  the  high  school.  I  am  not  disposed  to  object  to  its 
application  in  the  upper  grades  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  amount  of  special- 
izing in  the  elementary  schools  will  not  be  great  for  some  time  to  come.  We 
have  come  to  expect  the  teachers  of  manual  training,  of  music,  of  domestic 
economy,  and  possibly  of  drawing,  to  be  specialists.  For  the  ordinary 
branches,  however,  one  teacher  of  real  ability  has  many  advantages  over  a  group 
of  specializers.  The  children  need  continuity  of  control  and  a  warm  and 
intimate  relation  to  one  person.  There  may  be  something  in  the  remark  of  a 
little  girl  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  a  normal  training-school  and  was  transferred 
to  a  city  school  under  a  single  teacher.  She  was  "tired  to  death  by  seeing  the 
same  teacher  in  the  same  dress  all  day  long."  But  she  must  be  classed  among 
the  exceptions.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  within  the  reach  of  fair  scholar- 
ship. The  lessons  are  neither  long  nor  difficult.  Where  specialization  is 
demanded  it  is  of  a  simple  sort  and  yet  ample  in  its  extent  and  thoroness  for 
all  of  the  needs  of  the  elementary  school. 

With  the  secondary  school  the  case  is  quite  different.  It  has  become  in 
reality  what  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  the  people's  college.  With  its 
modem  equipment  of  library  and  laboratories  and  shop  and  kitchen  and 
sewing-rooms  and  business  department  and  all  of  the  rest,  and  with  its  extended 
course  of  literary  work  beside,  it  has  outrun  the  old-fashioned  college  of  fifty 
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years  ago  in  many  directions.  While  the  transition  from  the  eighth  grade 
is  a  trifle  abrupt,  perhaps,  and  the  freshman  year  may  J^e  a  little  bewildering, 
the  pupil  is  well  established  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  and  is  soon 
doing  a  kind  of  work  that  a  teacher  cannot  handle  satisfactorily  without  more 
than  the  ordinary  general  training  that  the  college  does.  Ancient  and  modem 
languages,  mathematics,  literature,  science,  and  others  of  the  high-school 
subjects  call  for  teachers  who  have  done  a  good  degree  of  special  intensive 
work.  This  is  also  the  view  of  most  of  the  high-school  people  who  are  con- 
ducting really  superior  schools  either  as  preparatory  to  the  university  or  as  a 
training  for  life. 

I  know  that  the  young  doctors  of  philosophy  quite  often  make  a  sorry  mess 
of  their  teaching,  carrying  the  methods  of  the  university  into  the  high  school; 
but  that  is  because  of  their  lack  of  training  in  teaching,  a  discipline  which  many 
of  them  regard  with  lofty  disdain.  Their  scholarship  is  an  extremely  desirable 
qualification  and  when  they  have  learned  to  use  it  advantageously  they  will  be 
a  great  blessing  to  their  pupils.  The  high-school  boys  and  girls  need  the 
vitalizing  contact  with  genuine  scholars  and  they  will  never  be  more  susceptible 
to  their  influence  than  when  in  the  high  school  and  within  the  hero-worship 
epoch. 

m.   NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Can  the  normal  schools  meet  the  demands  of  general  and  special  scholar- 
ship which  have  been  suggested  as  essential  to  the  best  success  of  high-school 
teachers  ? 

That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  normal  schools.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  normal  school,  but  there  are  normal  schools.  In  no  other  group  of  educa- 
tional institutions  will  there  be  found  such  infinite  variety.  Included  under 
the  term  will  be  found  schools  that  are  as  widely  separated  as  the  Superior 
Normal  School  of  Paris  and  some  of  the  small  private  "normals"  that  main- 
tain a  precarious  existence  from  the  fees  paid  them  by  ambitious  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  get  enough  of  the  "common  branches"  to  enable  them  to  get  a 
second-grade  certificate  to  teach  a  country  school.  The  former  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  Perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  the  latter.  Its  faculty  has  enrolled 
many  of  the  most  notable  French  scholars  of  modern  times.  Names  like 
Pasteur's  adorn  its  cata  ogues.  No  American  normal  school  has  approached 
it  in  the  extent  of  its  academic  curriculum.  As  to  the  ability  of  such  an  in^^ti- 
tution  to  furnish  general  and  special  scholarship  for  teachers  of  high  schools  or 
of  colleges  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

A  fair  number  of  our  western  normal  schools,  anxious  to  compete  with  the 
colleges  or  even  with  the  universities,  in  the  extent  of  their  courses  of  study 
offer  a  training  in  scholarship  that  ought  to  qualify  their  graduates,  in  that 
respect,  for  instruction  in  secondary  schools.  I  quote  from  President  Seerley, 
in  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education, 
Part  I,  who  discusses  the  "Relative  Advantages  of  Universities  and  Normal 
Schools  in  Preparing  Secondary  Teachers."    He  says: 
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The  record  of  the  Iowa  Normal  School  is  cited,  not  because  its  scheme  of  work  is  ideal 
nor  its  plans  perfected,  but  because  its  organization  permits  the  training  of  all  classes  and 
all  kinds  of  public-school  teachers.  This  condition  has  existed  for  only  a  few  years  and  yet 
its  graduates  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  secondary  education.  .  It  is  true 
that  they  are  among  the  more  successful  teachers,  and  that  their  influence  upon  the  sfkni 
and  tendencies  of  education  is  unequaled  by  any  equivalent  number  of  teachers  who  have 
received  their  training  in  other  kinds  of  educational  institutions. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  there  are  nineteen  high-school  principals, 
twenty-three  city  superintendents,  fifty-eight  department  teachers,  ninety-one 
village  principals,  and  fifty  assistant  principals  who  have  received  all  of  their 
preparation  in  that  institution.  Here  are  241  persons,  a  sufficient  number  to 
generalize  with  regard  to  that  particular  school,  "whose  influence  upon  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  education  is  unequaled  by  any  equivalent  number  of 
teachers  who  have  received  their  training  in  other  kinds  of  an  educational 
institution." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  preparation  these  pupils  had 
when  they  entered  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  how  long  they  remained 
there,  and  what  courses  they  pursued,  to  what  degree  they  specialized  in  the 
branches  which  they  are  teaching.  Possibly  President  Jones,  of  Ypsilanti, 
and  President  Kirk,  of  Kirksville,  may  have  similar  statements  to  offer,  for 
their  schools  give  advanced  instruction  in  high-school  subjects.  I  may  add 
in  support  of  the  general  proposition  implied  in  President  Seerley's  statement, 
that  some  of  the  best  high-school  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  and  some  of  the 
best  city  superintendents  in  this  country  received  all  of  their  school  training 
above  the  elementary  grade  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  at  Normal. 
The  former  have  been  teaching  in  the  same  schools  for  many  years  and  have 
developed  their  work  by  their  private  study,  while  t  e  latter  owe  rather  more 
to  their  experience,  I  suspect,  than  to  the  school. 

This  widening  of  the  academic  instruction  of  the  normal  school  is  by 
no  means  a  modem  innovation.  It  is  rather  the  original  conception  of  the 
ideal  method  of  training  teachers.  Such  a  system  was  in  operation  in  New 
York  when  the  first  American  normal  school  was  established,  at  Lexington. 
The  discussion  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems — ^an  independent 
normal  school,  on  one  hand,  and  a  normal  department  as  an  attachment  to  an 
academy,  on  the  other — was  protracted  and  intense.  It  is  an  instructive 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  normal  schools.  It  was  finally  decided,  in 
Massachusetts,  to  adopt  the  former  plan  and  normal  schools  generally,  in  this 
country,  have  followed  the  Lexington  leadership,  not  excepting  the  New  York 
schools.  Where  there  has  been  but  one  normal  school  in  a  state  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  stronger  disposition  to  accent  the  academic  aspects  than  where 
there  are  more. 

What  objection  can  there  be  to  such  an  organization  of  the  normal  school  ? 
That  fine  things  have  been  done  by  schools  having  such  an  organization  must 
be  admitted  in  the  presence  of  testimony  that  is  so  convincing.  It  Is  assumed 
in  this  discussion  that  the  primary  purpose  of  such  an  institution  is  the  pro- 
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fessional  preparation  of  teachers,  as  the  primary  purpose  of  a  law  school  is 
not  general  culture  but  the  professional  preparation  of  lawyers.  I  suspect 
that  this  proposition  will  be  admitted  by  all  normal-school  faculties.  The 
divergence  will  come  when  the  method  of  preparation  is  up  for  discussion. 
K  this  if  a  correct  view  of  the  function  of  the  normal  school  the  constant  and 
insistent  preoccupation  of  everyone  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
institution  will  not  be  general  or  s[>ecial  scholarship  of  an  academic  sort,  but 
will  be  special  scholarship  relating  to  the  teaching  art.  Anything,  then,  that 
tends  to  minimize  the  main  interest  of  the  school,  or  what  should  be  its  main 
interest,  must  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Where  there  is  a  strong  accentuation  of  the  academic  idea  and  a  rich 
development  of  it  at  the  expense  of  the  professional  idea  it  ought  not  to  call 
itself  a  normal  school,  but  an  academy  or  college  with  a  pedagogical  annex. 
I  do  not  forget  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  thinking  more  of  an  equipment  of 
method  than  of  an  equipment  of  subject-matter  to  which  to  apply  it.  Such 
an  accusation  would  be  unjust.  I  have  no  faith  in  pure  form;  indeed,  such  a 
conception  is  beyond  my  capacity.  I  assume  as  thorogoing  scholarship  upon 
which  to  found  the  pedagogical  instruction  as  any  advocate  of  the  "academic" 
normal  school.  I  plead  for  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  other 
schools  of  a  different  character  and  that  should  be  presupposed,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  spent  in  a  sincere  and  rigorous  study  of  the  science  and  art  of 
education. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  it  is  far  easier  to  nm  along  the  old  lines,  long  since 
marked  out  by  the  colleges,  than  it  is  to  develop  a  satisfactory  course  for  teach- 
ers. Because  such  courses  are  yet  in  the  formative  state  and  require  the  most 
persistent  effort  and  the  most  laborious  investigation,  if  they  are  to  be  of  real 
worth,  there  is  no  little  scepticism,  even  in  some  of  the  normal  schools,  as  to 
their  making  much  of  a  demand  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  students.  I 
quote  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  advocates  of  the  academic  scholar- 
ship idea,  a  man  whose  success  is  the  strongest  argument  for  his  view:  ^*If 
the  students  getting  ready  for  a  teacher's  career  get  nothing  from  a  normal 
school  except  professional  instruction  and  technical  training,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  majority  of  them  would  mentally  perish  from  the  monotony  of  the 
effort,  and  would  find  it  necessary  to  decline  to  continue  such  unpalatable 
work."  This  seems  a  strange  utterance  for  a  normal  school  president  and 
implies  that,  in  his  opinion,  pedagogy  has  not  developed  enough  in  the  way 
of  a  fruitful  content  to  become  the  predominating  subject  of  instruction  in  a 
technical  school. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  more  than  probable  that  the  strictly  professional 
aspects  of  training  will  be  neglected  in  an  institution  that  engages  largely  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  knowledges  for  their  own  sake.  The  great  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  such  schools  will  devote  themselves  to  their  mathematics  and 
literature  and  science  and  the  rest  and,  in  consdquence,  the  pedagogy  will 
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get  scant  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  school  is  really  absorbed  in 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  function  of  a  genuine  normal  school 
there  would  not  be  space  nor  inclination  to  furnish  the  general  and  special 
scholarship  in  the  knowledges  that  must  be  presupposed  in  any  good  scheme 
of  professional  instruction.  My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  normal 
school  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  college,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
attempts  it  there  will  be  a  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the  work  along  profes- 
sional lines  which  it  was  especially  organized  to  do  if  it  was  sincere  in  the 
selection  of  its  name.  There  will  not  be  that  unity  of  sentiment,  that  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  the  study  of  childhood,  that  open-mindedness  with  regard  to 
the  course  of  study,  that  willingness  and  desire  to  submit  the  methods  of  the 
classroom  to  the  test  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism  in  the  light  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  teaching  by  the  sciences  that  relate  to  the  correlated  life  of  body 
and  mind,  that  ought  to  be  found  in  a  teacher's  seminary. 

rV.      TRAINING  FOR  SECONDARY  VS.  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

Can  the  normal  schools  having  the  ordinary  organization  give  satisfactory 
professional  training  to  secondary  as  well  as  to  elementary  teachers  ? 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded,  at  last,  that  the  normal  schools  are  doing  a 
fair  piece  of  work  in  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers.  If  it  is  really 
possible  for  them  to  do  as  well  for  secondary  teachers  the  agencies  are  at  hand 
for  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  is  pressing  with  growing  urgency  up>on  the 
minds  of  the  educational  people  whose  chief  interests  lie  in  the  secondar}- 
schools. 

That  the  training  that  elementary  teachers  now  receive  would  be  of  great 
value  to  secondary  teachers  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  high  school  pre- 
supposes the  elementary  school,  hence  it  presupposes  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  the  life  of  the  child.  To  have  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  these  wonderful  years  is  to  have  a  most  admirable  prepara- 
tion for  the  high-school  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  state  normal  schools  that 
they  are  willing  to  admit  to  their  junior  classes  such  of  the  graduates  of  their 
two-year  courses  as  were  ready  for  the  university  when  they  entered  the 
normal  school.  With  suitable  work  in  the  higher  institutions,  in  the  way  of 
liberalizing  their  scholarship,  such  persons  become  admirable  teachers  for 
secondary  schools.  Their  professional  training  identifies  them  very  thoroly 
with  the  teaching  idea.  Their  disciplines  in  the  university  redeem  them  from 
the  narrowness  of  a  limited  grasp  of  the  higher  development  of  the  knowl- 
edges, and  stimulate  them  in  a  most  interesting  way  along  the  lines  of  superior 
scholarship.  No  students  are  more  enthusiastic  and  few  are  so  ambitious 
for  professional  scholarship  with  all  that  it  implies  in  the  way  of  general  and 
special  scholarship  in  the  knowledges.  Of  course  they  have  much  to  learn 
about  the  high-school  boy  and  girl  and  of  the  educational  values  of  the  sec- 
ondary curriculum.    But  they  are  extremely  desirable,  as  a  general  proposi- 
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tton.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  extending  their  courses  of  study  in  this 
way  and  are  doing  fine  things,  in  consequence,  for  the  high  schools.  Their 
university  work  is  done  with  the  thought  of  teaching  running  thru  it  all,  and 
they  thus  have  the  advantage  of  assimilating  and  estimating  notions.  Their 
training  and  experience  along  professional  lines  give  them  the  apperceiving 
conceptions  by  which  they  can  make  the  most  of  their  new  disciplines.  Where 
they  are  willing  to  do  more  postgraduate  work  in  the  teachers'  colleges  they 
become  quite  ideal  and  indicate  to  us  what  is  really  meant  by  a  professional 
teacher. 

That  the  normal  schools  must  prepare  elementary  teachers  is,  I  think, 
universally  conceded.  If  they  should  not  do  this  they  ought  to  surrender 
their  charters  and  reorganize  as  teachers'  colleges.  Now  the  thing  of  all 
things  that  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  grade  teacher  is  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  child  life  and  the  clearest  understanding  of  the  best  methods 
of  its  motivation.  She  must  make  up  her  mind  to  live  with  childhood.  She 
must  shorten  her  step  to  its  slow  intellectual  pace.  She  must  content  herself 
in  her  school  work  with  the  simplicities  of  elementary  knowledge,  so  far  as 
her  teaching  is  concerned.  She  cannot  hope  to  have  her  recitations  filled 
with  the  intellectual  delights  that  come  to  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  and 
superior  schools.  The  demands  made  upon  her  are  peculiarly  exhausting, 
since  alertness,  vivacity,  constant  watchfulness,  genuine  mothering,  are  the 
price  of  any  success  with  young  children.  Real  comradeship  with  them,  in 
any  reciprocal  sense,  is  hardly  possible.  Because  of  these  trying  conditions 
the  normal  school  must  be  suffused,  siurcharged,  satiurated,  with  interest  in 
the  young  child.  In  a  very  true  sense  he  is  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
An  unsuitable  position  for  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  may  mean 
curvature  of  the  spine,  with  all  of  its  attendant  penalties.  A  neglect  to  attend 
properly  to  the  quantity  and  disposition  of  light  may  result  in  defective  vision, 
Mrith  all  of  its  embarrassing  handicaps.  Windows  carelessly  left  open  may 
entail  catarrhal  troubles  with  all  of  their  evil  and  offensive  consequences. 
Improper  desks  mean  possible  round  shoulders.  Everywhere  there  is  physical 
plasticity,  but  a  vanishing  plasticity,  leaving  behind  it  symmetry,  if  the 
teacher  is  wise  and  watchful,  or  deformity,  if  she  has  been  neither. 

In  the  mental  life  there  is  the  same  impressibility.  It  is  a  time  of  begin- 
nings and  relative  helplessness.  Nothing  is  easier  than  a  maladjustment  of 
tasks  against  which  the  child  is  too  ignorant  to  file  a  conscious  protest.  Few 
things  are  more  difficult  than  a  generous  understanding  of  the  opening  life, 
a  discovery  of  the  employments  most  suitable  to  its  successive  stages,  and  a 
proper  adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 

When  the  high-school  stage  arrives  a  radical  change  in  the  development 
of  the  pupil  is  at  hand.  New  ambitions  are  awakened.  The  old  routine,  for 
which  the  growing  child  has  a  very  hospitable  place  in  certain  periods  of  his 
unfolding,  has  become  inexpressibly  irksome.  Individual  initiative  succeeds 
imitation  or  obedience.    The  social  instincts  are  quickened.    Sentimental 
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attachments  suddenly  blossom  out  with  exaggerated  efflorescence.  In  brid, 
the  multitudinous  phenomena  of  adolescence,  with  all  of  their  iridesceot 
changes,  appear  and  childhood  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

How  can  a  school  whose  main  prepossessions  are  in  the  directions  of 
childhood  meet  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  the  demands  of  a  school  whose 
most  absorbing  interests  should  be  in  the  unstable,  emotional,  transforming 
epoch  of  the  adolescent  ?  How  can  it  furnish  the  atmosphere  and  the  requi- 
site guidance  for  two  such  dissimilar  stages  of  growth  when  each  seems  to 
demand,  in  the  interests  of  the  best  results,  the  exclusion  of  the  other  ?  Let 
us  remember  that  we  are  seeking  not  fairly  good  conditions,  but  the  best  condi- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  secondary  teacher's  preparation  that 
the  normal  school  seems  not  well  fitted  to  give. 

But  the  intellectual  attitude  changes  quite  as  radically  as  the  emotional 
The  teaching,  or  instruction,  must  be  greatly  modified  in  its  method.    It  is 
true  that  in  the  higher  grades  it  approaches  that  of  the  high  school,  but  in  the 
lower  grades  it  is  quite  radically  different.    Imagine  the  primary  teacher 
employing  the  Socratic  irony  1    Yet  in  the  high  school  it  has  a  legitimate  place 
altho  not  a  prominent  one.    The  young  child  has  slight  critical  capacity  upon 
which  the  teacher  can  bank.    His  drawings  of  the  human  form  lack  necks 
and  attach  the  arms  to  the  side  of  the  head,  yet  they  do  not  offend  his  notions 
of  accuracy.    The  high-school  pupil  needs  the  challenge,  the  cornering,  the 
defeat,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic  attitude  of  praise  and  agreement 
He  has  found  footings  which  give  him  confidence  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
contention  of  a  teacher,  perhaps.    Scholarship  is  a  possible  passion  and  the 
subjects  of  instruction  more  and  more  absorb  his  mind.    The  studies  are  new 
and  demand  a  new  emphasis.    The  younger  child  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
individualism  of  the  world,  but  the  high-school  pupil  seeks  more  and  more  to 
find  the  unity  as  well  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world.    To  state  it  a  Httle 
differently,  the  high-school  age  is  the  stage  in  which  the  pupil  is  entering  upon 
the  epoch  of  conscious  reflection ;  he  is  beginning  the  more  explicit  identifica- 
tion of  himself  with  the  genius  of  the  modem  world,  which  is  essentially 
scientific.    These  epochs  of  growth  are  so  generally  recognized  that  I  need 
not  follow  this  line  of  thought  further  than  to  say  that  the  method  of  ob- 
servation and   illustration   must   now    give    way  in   a  growing    degree  to 
the  method  of  demonstration  in  which  the  necessity  of  the  relations  is  made 
apparent. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  normal  school  is  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to 
these  varying  conditions  by  organizing  separate  departments  which  shall 
not  overlap  each  other.  But  this  is  only  another  way  of  sa3ring  that  the  two 
classes  of  schools  may  exist  side  by  side  under  the  same  general  management 
That  is  true  enough,  but  that  will  make  a  sort  of  university  of  the  normal 
school  and  there  will  be  necessitated  an  elaborate  and  distinct  equipment  for 
each.  As  there  must  be  a  training-school  for  the  elementary  teachers  so  there 
must  be,  for  the  highest  success,  a  parallel  opportunity  for  the  secondary 
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teachers.  I  do  not  advocate  an  exact  parallel,  but  an  application  of  the  same 
general  principle. 

I  must  content  myself  with  one  additional  suggestion.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  the  normal  school  to  present  the  general  features  of  a  pedagogical  phi- 
losophy. It  must  be  very  general,  however,  to  be  comprehended  by  all.  It 
may  be  carried  to  higher  and  higher  planes  as  the  ability  of  the  pupil  renders  it 
possible,  and  such  a  development  of  the  subject  is  extremely  valuable  in  toning 
up  the  general  character  of  the  institution.  But  each  subject  of  the  curriculum 
needs  a  method  treatment  which  unfolds  its  inherent  logic  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  needs  of  the  developing  pupil.  For  illustration,  arithmetic  must  be  studied 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  The  normal  student  had  his  last  contact  with  it  in 
the  grades  of  the  grammar  school  while  on  his  way  to  the  high  school.  He 
was  then  too  young  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  generalizations  or  to  rise  to  any 
just  conception  of  the  unifying  ideas  that  make  it  a  science.  The  subject 
must  be  re-examined  from  the  standpoint  of  its  logical  organization  so  that 
the  student  can  look  down  upon  it  as  it  emerges  in  all  of  its  seeming  complexity 
from  a  few  very  simple  principles.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  normal- 
school  people  when  they  declare  that  their  work  upon  the  subjects  of  the  course 
of  study  is  not  academic  but  professional. 

What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  arithmetic  is  to  be  considered  as  said 
with  regard  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  But  the  subjects  of 
the  secondary  school  need  a  similar  treatment  and  such  a  suggestion  implies  an 
academic  preparation  that  a  college  course  will  barely  cover.  If  we  are  to  have 
really  superior  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  what  Germany  is  doing  for  her  schools  of  that  grade.  It  is 
absurd  to  expect  our  existing  normal  schools  to  accomplish  any  such  results. 
Meanwhile,  these  institutions  are  the  only  existing  agencies,  except  the  teach- 
ers' colleges  and  pedagogical  departments  of  the  universities,  that  can  afiFord 
any  great  relief  at  present.  The  latter  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  can 
accommodate  very  few  relatively.  The  former  are  fewer  still  but  they  are 
having  a  profound  influence.  Until  the  present  ferment  shall  have  aroused 
the  public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  making  the  secondary  schools  as  attractive 
pecuniarily  as  the  colleges — and  why  should  they  not  be  ? — ^men,  and  women 
of  superior  ability  and  preparation  will  not  select  them  for  life-work  except  in 
occasional  instances  where  principalships  pay  a  living  wage.  A  few  miles 
from  where  I  am  now  writing  is  a  township  high  school.  Its  principal  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  of  an  excellent  Ohio 
college.  He  is  a  professional  teacher  in  all  that  the  name  implies,  and  the 
community  regards  him  as  a  good  bargain  at  something  like  thirty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  He  took  his  professional  course  before  his  college  course, 
but  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship  as  an  assistant  before  he  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  principal.  He  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  I  have  had  before  my 
mind  as  I  have  written  of  the  secondary  teacher  and  of  his  preparation,  altho 
there  should  be  an  educational  institution  which  could  do  for  him  in  two  or 
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three  years  what  he  did  for  himself  in  several  times  two  or  three  years  while  he 
held  a  subordinate  position. 

I  have  made  an  incidental  reference  to  the  practice  school  as  a  feature  of 
the  institution  that  will  prepare  secondary  teachers.  Doubtless  the  work  of 
the  normal  student  in  actual  teaching  under  normal  conditions,  altho  done  in 
the  elementary  grades,  will  be  of  material  help  in  high  schools.  There  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  study  a  model  high  school  and  also  to  do  actual  teaching 
work  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  secondary  teachers,  however.  The 
problem  is  far  more  difficult  than  in  the  elementary  school  because  of  the 
greater  maturity  of  the  pupils  and  of  their  more  fully  developed  consciotisness 
of  the  work  of  their  teachers.  It  can  be  done  and  well  done  if  deferred  until 
the  scholarship  and  maturity  of  the  teacher  are  of  such  a  quality  as  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  pupils.  What  is  at  first  lacking  in  skill  can  be  compensated 
for  by  a  fine  culture  and  attractive  personal  qualities.  Persons  of  such  attain- 
ments understand  the  meaning  of  criticism  and  accomplish  in  a  few  weeks 
under  such  conditions  what  would  otherwise  cost  months  or  even  years  of 
experience,  if  they  were  ever  able  to  achieve  it  at  all. 

I  have  not  dared  to  discuss  those  other  very  desirable  qualities  of  the  sec- 
ondary teacher  which  are  matters  of  individual  personality  rather  than  the 
result  of  professional  training. 

My  conclusion  as  the  result  of  my  experience  and  study  is  that  the  normal 
school  as  generally  organized  at  present  is  not  the  best  possible  agency  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary  teachers. 


XV  (special) 

PROFESSIONAL     TRAINING     OF    TEACHERS    FOR     THE 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GERMANY 

CHARLES   DEGARMO,   PROFESSOR    OF    THE    SCIENCE    AND    ART  OF  EDUCATION. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  EXAMINATIONS 

The  so-<:alled  secondary  schools  of  Germany  cover  a  period  of  nine  years 
in  the  educational  life  of  the  student;  roughly  from  nine  or  ten  to  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  first  three  years  of  this  course  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  elementary,  the  next  four  years  to  secondary,  and  the  last  two 
years  to  higher  education.  To  be  trained  for  such  a  school,  the  candidate 
needs  the  professional  preparation  of  the  elementary,  the  high-school,  and  the 
college  teacher.  To  meet  such  conditions  the  Germans  divide  their  certifi- 
cates in  the  various  subjects  into  first  and  second  and  third  grades,  the 
scope  of  which  will  be  explained  later. 

It  takes  some  sixty  closely-printed  pages  to  describe  all  the  requirements 
for  the  granting  of  these  certificates  in  Prussia  alone.  Many  of  them  relate 
to  social,  economic,  and  educational  conditions  which  find  no  counterpart 
among  us.    For  this  reason,  the  statement  of  what  is  required  in  the  German 
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professional  preparation  of  teachers  for  this  class  of  schools  may  be  greatly 
abridged. 

One  of  the  fixed  ideas  in  Germany  is  that  the  candidate  for  teaching  in  the 
higher  schools  must  first  be  brought  to  the  stage  of  productive  scholarship. 
Two  antecedent  conditions  are  therefore  prescribed  for  eligibility  for  the 
later  professional  examinations.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Graduation  from  the  full  course  of  a  Gymnasium^  a  Real  gymnasium  or 
an  Oberrealschidey  each  of  which  is  nine  years  long,  and  admits  to  the 
university.  x 

2.  Evidence  that  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  qualify 
have  been  studied  in  an  orderly  manner  for  at  least  three  years  in  a  university. 

When  these  and  a  few  other  minor  conditions  are  satisfactorily  met  the 
candidate  is  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  certification. 

THE  EXAMINATION  COMMISSIONS 

These  commissions  are  composed  mostly  of  university  professors,  together 
with  a  few  secondary  school  men,  all  of  whom  are  named  by  the  minister  of 
education  and  serve  for  one  year.  In  general,  there  is  a  commission  in  each 
university  town,  there  being  ten  of  these  bodies  in  Prussia.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  present  himself  before  either  the  commission  located  where  he 
spent  his  last  semester  of  university  residence,  he  having  already  completed 
one  other  term  there,  or  the  conunission  in  the  district  where  he  proposes  to 
teach.  Provision  is  made  to  prevent  too  many  candidates  from  being  admitted 
in  any  one  district  by  transferring  their  applications  to  other  commissions,  and 
also  for  the  reception  of  candidates  coming  from  other  German  states  or 
foreign  coimtries. 

SCOPE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  one  general  and  one  special. 

The  general  subjects  are  philosophy,  pedagogy,  and  German  literature; 
also  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  religion,  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  or 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  special  examination  is  upon  the  subjects  the  candidate  expects  to 
teach,  which  are  to  be  divided  into  majors  and  minors,  examination  in  at 
least  four  being  required. 

The  subjects  chosen  must  be  taken  in  the  following  combinations: 

Latin  and  Greek;  French  and  English;  history  and  geography;  religion 
and  Hebrew;  pure  mathematics  and  physics;  chemistry  with  mineralogy  and 
physics;  or,  instead  of  physics,  botany  and  zoology,  with  the  understanding 
that  German  may  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  three 
groups  or  of  Hebrew  in  the  fourth.  Applied  mathematics  is  also  a  subject 
for  examination,  to  be  preceded,  however,  by  pure  mathematics. 

The  minimum  requisite  for  any  kind  of  a  certificate  is  that  the  candidate 
shall  be  satisfactory  in  the  general  examination,  and  shall  obtain  first  rank  in 
at  least  one  subject  and  second  rank  in  at  least  two  of  the  others. 
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First  rank  in  any  subject  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  it  thruoQt  the  nine 
grades  of  the  school.  The  holder  of  a  certificate  of  second  rank  in  any  subject 
is  entitled  to  teach  that  subject  only  thru  the  first  six  grades,  that  is,  up  to  and 
including  utUer  secunda. 

It  is  in  general  expected  that  the  candidate  will  select  at  least  two  majors 
and  two  minors.  He  may,  however,  select  more  of  either  or  both,  supple- 
mentary examinations  being  subsequently  allowed  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  extend  the  range  of  subjects  he  is  certificated  to  teach.  Dean 
Russell  states  that  few  teachers  ever  secure  first  rank  for  more  than  three 
subjects. 

Both  the  general  and  the  special  examinations  are  partly  written  and 
partly  oral.  The  written  work,  however,  is  quite  unlike  the  sort  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  this  country,  for  it  is  prepared  at  home  in  the  form  of  essays 
with  full  liberty  to  use  books  to  any  extent  desired.  Only  personal  assistance 
is  forbidden. 

One  essay  is  upon  some  theme  in  philosophy  or  education;  other  essays 
are  upon  themes  selected  from  the  candidate's  major  subjects.  Six  weeks  are 
allowed  for  each  essay,  with  a  possible  extension  of  the  time  to  six  weeks  more. 
In  this  written  work  the  design  is  to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  applicant's 
knowledge,  the  adequacy  of  his  judgment,  and  to  show  whether  or  not  he  is 
capable  of  a  logically  arranged,  clearly  and  adequately  expressed  exposition 
of  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  oral  examination  upon  the  general  subjects,  the  following  points  are 
to  be  established: 

1.  In  religion,  whether  or  not  the  candidate  shows  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  content  and  connection  of  Holy  Writ,  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  knows  the  chief  doctrines  of  its  confession. 

2.  Whether  or  not  in  philosophy  he  is  acquainted  with  the  important  facts 
of  its  history,  with  the  important  doctrines  of  logic  and  psychology;  and  also 
whether  he  has  read  one  of  the  more  important  philosophical  masterpieces 
with  comprehension,  such  as  Locke's  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing,  Berkeley's  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  Kant's  CrUique  of  Pure 
Reason,  or  Schopenhauer's  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung. 

3.  In  pedagogy,  whether  or  not  he  has  grasped  its  philosophical  basis, 
knows  the  important  stages  of  its  historical  development  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  possesses  some  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his  future 
calling. 

4.  In  German  literature,  the  examination  is  to  show  whether  or  not  he  is 
acquainted  with  its  general  development,  especially  since  the  beginning  of  its 
springtime  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  since  leaving  school  he  has 
read  with  understanding  its  more  important  works. 

Needless  to  say,  the  oral  examinations  in  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught 
are  the  most  searching  and  thorogoing  of  all.  The  candidate  need  not  expect 
that  the  examiners  will  not  sound  all  the  depths  and  shallows  of  his  knowledge. 
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An  idea  of  the  range  of  the  examination  may  be  gained  by  the  prescriptions 
for  those  who  would  teach  English. 

As  a  preliminary  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  a  good  elementary 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  can  correctly  translate  the  easier  writers,  like  Caesar, 
at  sight.    Then  come  the  regular  requirements,  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  second  grade:  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  phonetics,  correct 
and  ready  pronunciation;  acquaintance  with  the  et)rmology  and  s)mtax  of  the 
grammar;  possession  of  a  sufficient  vocabulary  of  words  and  phrases  and  con- 
siderable practice  in  the  use  of  the  speech;  outline  of  the  coiurse  of  develop- 
ment of  English  literature  since  Shakspere  and  reading  knowledge  of  the 
important  poetic  and  prose  writings  of  recent  times;  capacity  for  facile  trans- 
lation of  well-known  authors  into  German,  and  the  power  to  compose  in 
English  without  gross  errors. 

2.  For  the  first  grade:  Oral  and  written  use  of  the  language,  not  only 
with  the  grammatical  accuracy  arising  from  scientific  grounding  in  the  gram- 
mar, but  also  with  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and 
idioms,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  use  them  with  a  facility  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  instruction;  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  lan- 
guage from  the  old  English  period;  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
literature  united  with  a  thoro  reading  of  a  number  of  eminent  writings  from 
the  earlier  periods  to  the  present;  insight  into  the  laws  of  English  versifica- 
tion, both  in  early  and  in  late  periods;  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
England,  as  well  as  with  the  proper  exposition  of  texts  in  use  in  schools. 

It  is  remarked  that  an  especially  excellent  knowledge  of  modem  English 
literature  or  an  unusual  mastery  of  the  tongue  as  now  used,  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  corresponding  deficiencies  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
requirements. 

Should  a  successful  candidate  receive  third  grade  in  any  subject,  he  is 
permitted  to  teach  this  subject  only  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  school,  i.  e., 
in  the  elementary  classes. 

The  final  certificate  covering  the  various  subjects  is  ranked  according  to 
the  number  of  first-,  second-,  or  third-grade  ratings  received.  A  first-rank 
certificate  means  that  the  holder  has  received  upon  examination  either  two 
majors  of  first  grade  and  two  minors  of  second  grade,  or  two  majors  and  one 
minor  of  first  grade,  and  it  entitles  him  to  future  appointment  to  the  position 
of  head  teacher,  with  the  title  of  professor. 

A  second-rank  certificate  means  that  the  holder  has  not  reached  the 
minimum  above  described,  and  that  he  will  be  restricted  to  the  position  of 
ordinary    teacher   (Qberlehrer),     (See  Russell,  German  Higher  Educaiion^ 

pp.  352-369-) 

Arrangement  is  made  for  various  supplementary  examinations  to  make  up 

deficiencies. 

It  requires  at  least  a  year  after  leaving  the  university  to  prepare  for  and 

pass  these  various  written  and  oral  examinations. 
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THE  SEMINARY  WORK 

After  all  examinations  are  out  of  the  way,  the  candidate  is  required  to  pass 
one  year  in  so-called  seminary  training,  either  at  one  of  the  twelve  state  semi- 
naries for  this  purpose,  or  at  some  one  of  those  established  at  Gymnasiums  and 
Realgymnasiums  by  the  rescript  of  1890.  From  three  to  seven  candidates 
successful  in  the  examinations  constitute  the  students  in  a  given  seminary  for 
the  year.  They  are  imder  the  charge  of  the  director  and  one  or  two  of  his 
ablest  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  candidate  thoroly  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  school  with  which  the  seminary  is  connected,  and  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  do  some  trial  teaching  under  the  guidance  and  criticism  of  the 
director  and  his  chosen  assistants.  The  first  quarter-year  is  spent  in  obser- 
vation in  all  classes  and  in  all  subjects.  During  the  second  quarter  he  makes 
his  first  attempts  at  teaching  according  to  the  directions  of  the  leaders  in 
charge.  From  these  beginnings  he  gradually  enlarges  his  teaching-sphere 
until  he  gives  lessons  during  the  whole  hour,  and  often  for  a  succession  of 
hours,  but  always  under  the  inspection  of  one  of  the  regular  teachers.  The 
candidates  are  also  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  written  work  of  the 
various  classes.  The  instruction  in  any  given  subject  closes  with  a  sample 
lesson,  at  which  the  other  candidates,  the  director,  and  the  other  teachers  are 
present.  Following  this  lesson  at  a  suitable  time  there  is  a  critical  discussion 
of  its  merits  and  defects.  At  least  two  hours  a  week  must  be  devoted  to  a 
session  with  the  candidates,  usually  led  by  the  director.  There  is  much 
latitude  allowed  as  to  the  choice  and  treatment  of  subjects  at  these  sessions. 
Formal  reports  are  relieved  by  informal  discussions. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  candidate  hands  in  a  somewhat  extensive 
essay  upon  some  concrete  pedagogical  or  didactic  problem  assigned  by  the 
director.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  director  sends  to  the  provincial  school 
board  an  elaborate  report  of  the  year's  work.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  report, 
together  with  the  results  of  previous  examinations,  the  board  admits  the 
candidate  to  his  final  test,  the  year  of  cadet  teaching  in  some  Gymnasium  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned.    This  is  called  the  Probejahr. 

THE  YEAR  OF  CADET  TEACHING 

Das  Probejahr 

For  the  year  of  trial  teaching  the  candidates  are  assigned  in  pairs  to  the 
various  Gymnasiums  or  Oberrealschtden,  when  they  teach  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  per  week  under  the  guidance  of  older  teachers.  They  must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision,  attend  faculty  meetings  and  identify  themselves  in 
every  way  with  the  life  of  the  school. 

Up  to  the  end  of  this  year  they  have  received  no  pay  whatever,  but  if  their 
record  is  approved  at  the  end  of  the  trial  year,  their  names  are  enrolled  on  the 
list  of  teachers  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  higher  schools  of  the  province. 
When  so  appointed  they  are  teachers  and  state  officers  for  life,  assured  that 
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with  reasonable  dQigence  they  will  have  employment  so  long  as  they  are  able 
to  work  and  then — ^a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  then:  lives. 

COMMENTS 

That  all  teachers  in  German  secondary  schools  are  men  is  a  well-known 
fact.  It  may  well  cause  astonishment  in  the  United  States  where  the  number 
of  men  teachers  not  only  shows  no  proportional  increase,  but  suffers  rather 
an  absolute  annual  decrease,  that  any  country  can  by  any  possibility  induce 
enough  men  of  approved  quality  to  meet  conditions  so  strenuous  as  to  knowl- 
edge and  professional  training.  The  minimum  is  as  follows:  three  years  in 
the  primary  schools,  nine  in  the  Gymnasium,  three  in  the  university,  one  in 
examinations,  one  in  the  seminary,  and  one  in  trial  teaching — eighteen  years 
in  all,  not  to  speak  of  the  one  year  of  military  training  exacted  of  all  able-bodied 
young  men.  Yet  the  seminary  year  was  added  in  1890,  not  so  much  that  there 
might  be  more  training,  as  that  there  might  be  fewer  candidates. 

To  imderstand  a  situation  like  this,  one  must  bear  several  facts  in 
mind. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secondary  schools  are  not  democratic  in  our  sense  of 
the  term,  for  the  common  schoob,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  children  of 
Germany  are  found,  do  not  open  into  them  at  all.  The  Gymnasiums  and  hence 
the  universities  exist  therefore  not  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  for  the 
education  to  those  who  form  the  professional  and  official  classes.  As  a  rule, 
it  does  not  occur  to  a  German  university  graduate  that  he  might  go  into  indus- 
trial life,  and  even  if  the  idea  did  occur  to  him,  it  would  soon  be  dismissed,  for 
his  training  has  been  professional  and  leaves  him  unfitted  for  success  in  any 
other  field.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  for  the  German  university 
graduate  to  do  except  to  practice  the  profession  for  which  he  has  been  trained. 
If  this  chances  to  be  teaching,  a  teacher  he  must  be — or  nothing. 

If  now  it  should  be  the  case  that  candidates  for  the  professions,  teaching 
included,  should  increase  faster  than  the  population  increases,  it  may  easily  be 
seen  that  what  Bismarck  called  an  educated  proletariat  would  be  formed. 
That  is,  a  class  of  men  who  have  their  skill  and  nothing  else  to  ofiFer,  and  who 
might,  indeed,  become  Hungercandidaten. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  the  period  from  185 1  to  1861  the  number  of 
students  in  the  German  universities  was  335  to  each  million  inhabitants.  This 
ratio  remained  substantially  unaltered  until  1871.  From  1871  to  1876  the 
nimiber  rose  to  386.  From  this  time  on,  the  development  has  been  rapid. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1880  the  number  of  students  had  risen  from  13,029  in 
1836  to  28,861.  By  the  end  of  1890  the  number  had  risen  to  32,756,  and  by 
1905  had  reached  a  total  of  42,435,  or  over  705  per  million  inhabitants.  This 
means  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  attendance  at  the  universities  has 
grown  twice  as  fast  as  the  population,  and  that  consequently  the  demand  for 
places  in  civil  offices,  in  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  teaching  has  enormously 
increased.    There  are  in  general  two  applicants  for  every  place,  and,  further- 
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more,  a  cla5s*of  applicants  who  must  have  the  kind  of  places  they  have  been 
prepared  for,  since  they  are  unfitted  for  anything  else. 

In  American  universities  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  get  good*men  to  con- 
sider teaching  as  a  career,  the  transition  to  industrial  life  being  so  easy  and 
its  prospective  monetary  rewards  so  attractive.  That  we  could  successfully 
impose  the  German  conditions  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  high-school 
teaching  is  not  to  be  imagined.  Few  men  would  apply,  and  the  public  would 
revolt  in  the  case  of  women. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  means  for  carrying  out  any  general  system  of 
cadet  teaching,  since  local  autonomy  would  place  this  matter  at  the  individual 
disposition  of  the  various  school  boards.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we 
could  not  by  some  system  of  benefits  to  individual  and  community  induce 
high  schools  to  undertake  this  much  needed  work.  Candidates  would  serve 
for  little  or  no  salary,  if  only  they  were  assured  of  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
employment  at  the  close  of  their  cadetship,  while  school  boards  would  consent 
to  this  arrangement  if  it  were  evident  that  on  the  whole  the  schools  and  the 
community  would  thereby  be  educationally  benefitted. 


XVI  {special) 

THE  PRESENT  TRAINING. OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

EDWIN   G.   DEXTER,   PROFESSOR  OF   EDUCATION,   UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS 

The  task  assigned  to  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  general  report  is  one 
with  easily  defined  limits.  It  is  a  study  of  fact  pure  and  simple,  entirely  free 
from  speculation  with  intent  to  discover  the  facilities  for  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion within  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country.  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  rapidly  growing  feeling  that  these  are  the  only  educational  institutions 
adequately  equipped  in  their  academic  and  scientific  departments  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools,  the  study  is  one  of  the  profes- 
sional preparation  of  these  teachers. 

The  sources  of  information  are  threefold: 

1.  Recent  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  College  and  university  catalogs  as  well  as  special  reports  of  all  sorts  from  those 
institutions. 

3.  A  considerable  mass  of  correspondence  with  various  college  officers,  mostly  pro- 
fessors of  education. 

From  the  study  of  the  first  of  these  sources  of  information  it  was  foimd 
that  219  colleges  and  universities  reported  (Rep.,  1904)  students  enrolled  in 
courses  in  pedagogy.  The  merest  inspection  of  the  list  convinces  one  of  its 
inexactness  since  several  having  successful  departments  of  education  are  not 
included.  Such  institutions  are,  however,  included  within  the  study.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  careful  study  of  the  catalogs  of  the  institutions  named  in  the 
commissioner's  report  discloses  the  fact  that  21  of  the  number  make  no  mention 
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of  any  pedagogical  offerings.  An  attempt  was  made,  thru  correspondence 
when  necessary,  to  secure  the  catalogs  of  all  the  219  institutions  mentioned, 
tho  without  success  in  50  instances. 

Of  the  169  institutions  whose  catalogs  were  studied  a  limited  number  (16) 
offered  so-called  "teachers'  courses"  in  specific  subjects,  as  Latin,  English,  or 
mathematics,  which  were  plainly  but  rapid  reviews,  useful  as  "cramming" 
coiirses  for  teachers'  examinations;  but  since  no  offerings  were  made  along 
strictly  pedagogical  lines,  these  were  omitted  from  the  study.  A  few  institu- 
tions mentioned  by  the  Commissioner  are  special  schools  for  the  deaf  or  blind 
and  were  excluded  as  plainly  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 

With  such  substraction  and  with  the  addition  of  institutions  known  to  offer 
courses  in  pedagogy,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  list,  we  have  as  the  basis  of  this 
report  148  colleges  and  universities  of  widely  varying  educational  merit  and 
elaboration  of  organization. 

A  considerable  numbei  of  these  institutions,  altho  classed  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  "higher,"  offer  academic  and  scientific  courses  scarcely  higher 
in  grade  than  those  of  the  sophomore  year  of  the  better  universities  and  per- 
haps theoretically  should  be  excluded  froin  this  study.  Practically,  however, 
they  must  be  included  since  they  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  teaching 
force  of  the  secondary  schools  tributary  to  them. 

In  the  statistical  study  of  these  institutions  immediately  following,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  a  general  way  the  facilities  for  pedagogical  instruc- 
tion, the  following  facts  are  presented: 

1.  Number  of  instructors  of  professional  rank  offering  pedagogical  courses. 

2.  Number  of  instructors  of  lesser  rank  offering  such  courses. 

3.  Number  of  instructors  of  both  these  classes  who  are  also  officially  connected  with 
other  departments  of  instruction. 

4.*  Total  number  of  pedagogical  courses  offered. 

5.  A  rough  classification  of  such  courses,  (a)  Courses  in  educational  philosophy. 
(6)  History  of  education,  (c)  Administration  and  method,  (rf)  Educational  psychology 
(where  these  courses  are  not  offered  in  the  department  of  education  or  pedagogy  but  by  a 
separate  psychological  faculty  they  are  not  included).  («)  Observation  and  practice 
teaching.     (/)  Seminars,     {g)  School  hygiene.     (A)  School  law. 

By  the  term  "course"  is  meant  the  offering  of  a  single  subject  for  one 
term.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  take  into 
consideration,  either  the  varying  lengths  of  courses  (usually  either  two  or 
three  to  the  college  year)  or  the  varying  number  of  exercises  per  week.  To 
have  done  so  would,  in  some  ways,  have  increased  its  value  but  only  at  the 
cost  of  very  greatly  increased  complication. 

The  question  of  classification  of  subjects  under  a  reasonable  number  of  heads 
was  not  an  easy  one  to  settle.  More  than  one  hundred  different  statements 
of  courses  were  found.  Whether  the  classification  I  have  used  is  the  best 
possible  I  should  not  wish  to  say.,  I  am,  however,  stating  it  with  suflScient 
detail  to  make  it  fid  y  understood:  ' 
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Class  A:  All  courses  of  a  general  philosophical  nature.  These  are  frequently  under 
the  title  "Philosophy  of  Education."  Courses  entitled  "Principles  of  Education"  are  also 
included  when  from  the  description  it  is  plain  that  the  emphasis  is  on  the  philosophical 
side;  "Educational  Classics"  when  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  historical  side.  Courses 
in  the  philosophy  of  particular  educators,  as  Herbart,  Rousseau,  Froebel,  etc. 

Class  B:  All  general  courses  in  the  history  of  education.  All  special  studies  of  the 
schools  of  particular  periods  or  countries  except  those  in  present  organization  and  methods. 
Educational  classics  when  the  emphasis  is  historical. 

Class  C:  A  very  wide  range  of  courses  is  covered  by  this  group.  Roughly,  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  divisions:  (i)  courses  in  organization  and  administration;  (2)  courses 
in  methods  of  teaching,  either  general  or  in  the  teac-hing  of  particular  subjects.  Under 
the  first  division  are  the  following:  School  organization,  general  pedagogy  (not  theoretical), 
school  administration,  the  present  organization  of  foreign  school  systems,  etc  Under  the 
second  division  comes  general  method  and  all  courses  in  the  teaching  of  special  subjects, 
as  Latin,  mathematics,  etc.  These  courses  are  frequently  offered  by  instructors  in  other 
departments  than  that  of  education. 

Class  D :  No  courses  in  psychology  were  included  which  had  not  plainly  a  pedagogical 
application.  Among  those  covered  are  the  following:  Educational  psychology,  genetic 
psychology,  child-study. 

Class  E:  These  courses  are  fully  discussed  later  in  this  report. 

Class  F:  This  group  of  courses  were  plainly  for  advanced  students.  Educational 
philosophy,  history,  and  administration  are  included  tho  the  latter  predominates.  The 
titles  of  the  other  two  divisions  are  "sufficiently  expressive  and  need  no  explanation. 

In  the  tabulation  of  data  everything  is  excluded  which  applies  specifically 
to  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  Whatever  applies  to  school  in  general 
or  to  secondary  schools  is  retained.  The  University  of  Chicago  and  Columbia 
University  offer  many  courses  in  elementary-school  training,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges  offer  some  work  that  must  be  excluded  for  the  same  reason. 
Such  subjects  as  manual  training,  music,  drawing,  household  science,  physical 
education  are  not  included  because  adequate  data  are  obtainable  from  very 
few  institutions.  • 

The  facts  disclosed  by  the  study  of  the  148  colleges  and  universities  are  as 
follows:  Within  them  357  different  instructors  offer  courses  of  a  pedagogical 
character.  Of  that  number  of  instructors  278  are  of  professional  rank.  That 
so  large  a  number  are  of  this  rank  is  due  to  the  fact  that  within  the  smaller 
institutions,  which  predominate  in  the  list,  there  are  but  comparatively  few 
ofl5cers  of  a  lower  grade. 

Of  the  entire  number  of  instructors  (357)  278  are  ofl&cially  connected  with 
other  departments  in  which  they  also  give  instruction.  This  fact  is  also 
largely  due  to  conditions  in  the  smaller  institutions  in  which  the  pedagogical 
instruction  is  frequently  given  by  the  professor  of  philosophy.  The  custom 
too,  even  in  the  larger  institutions,  of  having  the  courses  in  special  methods 
given  by  instructors  in  the  academic  and  scientific  departments,  is  of  influence 
here. 

The  total  number  of  courses  of  the  nature  covered  by  the  classification 
already  given  was  found  to  be  935.  The  classification  of  these  courses  is  as 
follows: 


Courses 

Pct  Cent,  of 

Total  Number  of 

Courses 

74 

8 

196 

21.2 

469 

50.7 

93 

9.8 

70 

7.6 

20 

2.2 

13 

1.4 
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Schools 

Class  A  (philosophical)  37 

Class  B  (historical)  123 

Class  C  (organization  and  method)  148 

Class  D  (psychological)  47 

Class  £  (observation  and  practice)  in  36  schoob. 

Class  F  (seminars)  27 

Class  G  (school  hygiene)  15 

Class  H  (school  law)  13 

The  exact  natxire  of  the  work  3one  in  the  particular  subjects  covered  by 
this  classification  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  either  by  the  printed  catalogs 
or  correspondence.  In  the  smaller  institutions  it  is  almost  enturely  thru  the 
use  of  the  textbook,  and  in  the  larger  ones  mainly  so.  In  the  former  the 
single  course  offered  is  usually  designated  as  "pedagogy"  or  "school  manage- 
ment." The  number  of  institutions  offering  courses  in  class  A  is  largely 
augmented  by  a  requirement  of  the  Kansas  law  to  the  effect  that  all  candi- 
dates for  the  teacher's  certificate  must  be  proficient  in  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion. That  being  the  case,  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  state  offer  that  subject. 
For  class  E  (observation  and  practice)  it  was  impossible  to  determine  even  the 
number  of  courses  offered  since  the  work  is  so  often  done  in  connection  with 
other  definite  offerings. 

The  following  institutions,  however,  profess  to  offer  some  facilities  for  the 
work.  Just  what  is  done  in  some  of  these  institutions  is  shown  later  in  ihis 
report. 

Berea  College  University  of  Nashville 

Brown  University  '  University  of  Nevada 

Bethany  College  (Kan.)  Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Colorado  University  of  Rochester 

Columbia  University  Roger  Williams  University 

University  of  Chicago  Syracuse  University 

Cornell  College  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute 

Drake  University  Union  College  (Neb.) 

Fisk  University  University  of  Utah 

Howard  University  University  of  Washington 

University  of  Idaho  University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Illinois  West  Virginia  University 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University  Western  Reserve  University 

Knox  College  New  York  University 

Kentucky  State  College  Dartmouth  College 

University  of  Missouri  Harvard  University 

University  of  Nebraska  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

The  following  table  shows  with  some  detail  the  conditions  of  pedagogical 
instruction  for  a  selected  list  of  colleges  and  universities  taken  from  the  larger 
list  of  148.  Only  those  institutions  were  included  for  which  conditions  could 
be  fairly  well  determined.  Any  inaccuracies  may  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty 
of  classifying  the  offerings. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  normal  schools  of  the  country  have,  from  their  inception,  been  cen- 
tered very  largely  in  the  practice  school.  On  the  other  hand,  university 
departments  of  education  have  developed  the  instructional  and  theoretical 
sides  first  and  are  only  just  now  begmning  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the 
practice  school.  It  is  probably  truer  than  many  of  us  would  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  is  as  yet  largely  on  paper.  The  following  pages,  setting  forth 
with  some  detail  the  observation  and  practice  facilities  in  a  considerable  number 
of  institutions,  were  taken,  in  some  part,  from  their  printed  announcements 
but  more  largely  from  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  various  departments 
of  education. 

The  University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  are 
required  by  state  law  to  give  training  in  observation  and  practice  to  matricu- 
lants for  the  state  certificate;  "at  least  one-third  of  the  prescribed  work  in 
education  shall  consist  of  actual  teaching  in  a  well-equipped  training-school 
of  secondary  grade  directed  by  the  department  of  education."  This  law  went 
into  effect  June,  1906. 

The  University  of  California  has  been  doing  this  for  some  years,  using  the 
city  schools  as  a  medium.  So  far  the  work  has  been  chiefly  in  the  grades. 
The  university  will  soon  maintain  a  high  school  of  its  own.  Temporarily 
the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  will  arrange  for  practice  work  in  the  San 
Jos^  Normal  School. 

Brown  University  possesses  excellent  facilities  for  the  practical  training  of 
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teachers  thru  an  arrangement  with  the  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. Practice  teaching  is  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the 
training-department  of  the  Providence  High  Schools,  who  is  also  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  at  Brown  University.  The 
director  confers  with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  the  supervising 
teacher  as  to  the  arrangement  of  hours  and  classes  assigned  to  the  student 
teachers.  He  visits  these  classes  frequently  and  confers  with  the  prin- 
cipal in  cases  of  discipline  arising  in  connection  with  the  work  of  student 
teacher-. 

The  director  nominates  supervising  teachers  from  the  regular  teachers 
employed  in  the  high  schools.  The  nominations  must  be  approved  by  the 
committee  on  high  schools  in  order  to  become  valid.  The  university  pays 
each  supervising  teacher  fifty  dollars  for  each  student  teacher  of  the  first 
t)rp^  assigned  to  such  supervisor  for  full  time.  Any  supervising  teacher  is 
entitled  to  free  instruction  at  Brown  University,  tho  the  courses  t^ken  may  not 
count  toward  a  degree  unless  tuition  is  paid: 

Students  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  as  student  teachers  must  hold  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  from  some  reputable 
institution.  They  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
and  to  the  professor  of  education  of  Brown  University.  They  must  take  cer- 
tain prescribed  courses  in  education  at  Brown  University  and  such  courses  may 
count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Those  who  complete  their  work  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  college  receive  a  teacher's  diploma  from  the  university. 
Weakness  in  discipline  or  in  scholarship  is  sufficient  cause  for  withholding 
the  diploma. 

Each  year  the  committee  on  high  schools  appoints  at  least  six  student 
teachers  (usually  three  of  each  sex),  from  a  list  of  candidates  who  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  for  student  teachers  in  general.  These  students  are  termed 
student  teachers  of  the  first  class.  The  city  pays  them  foxir  hundred  dollars  a 
year  for  their  services  and  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the 
regular  teachers  except  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  are  required  to  do. 
Their  work  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  high  schools. 

Student  teachers  of  the  second  class  serve  without  compensation.  They 
must  do  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hours'  observation  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  under  the  supervision  of  competent  teachers.  The  plan 
of  their  work  is  determined  by  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  the 
professor  of  education.  The  university  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
student  teachers  of  the  first  class.  When  they  have  received  the  teacher's 
diploma  they  have  the  same  status  before  the  conunittee  on  high  schools  as  if 
they  had  been  student  teachers  of  the  first  type.  In  the  appointment  of  regular 
teachers  of  the  first  grade,  preference  is  given  to  those  who  have  completed 
this  course  of  training. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  offers  no  specific  work  in  practice  teaching 
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tho  the  department  of  German  makes  some  provision  for  such  work  In  con- 
nection with  the  elementary  classes  in  that  language. 

At  Dartmouth  College  the  professor  of  education  and  the  graduate  students 
in  education  spend  one  week  each  year  visiting  the  high  schools  of  Boston. 
Students  are  also  lu'ged  to  visit  the  local  high  school.  A  number  of  students 
are  employed  as  substitute  teachers  in  the  Hanover  schoob  and  a  number 
assist  in  different  college  courses.  Such  work  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  graduate  courses  which  such  students  are  pursuing. 

The  University  of  Rochester  does  not  attempt  to  give  opportunity  for 
practice  teaching,  tho  the  students  in  one  of  the  Latin  courses  occasionally 
conduct  the  recitation  of  the  class.  Most  of  the  students  who  intend  to  teach 
are  given  positions  in  the  city  evening  schools,  where  they  work  under  expert 
supervision.  Some  of  the  work  in  the  evening  schools  is  superintended  by 
instructors  from  the  university.  The  university  furnishes  substitute  teachers 
for  the  day  high  schools. 

At  Harvard  University  all  students  in  course  "Education  3"  must  visit  schools 
regularly  the  first  half-year  and  they  must  make  weekly  reports  of  these  visits. 
The  reports  are  written  and  are  at  first  made  to  cover  a  wide  range;  later 
they  must  cover  the  field  of  work  of  special  interest  to  the  individual  student 
During  the  first  half-year  the  students  visit  and  report  on  the  work  in  every 
grade  from  the  primary  school  thru  the  high  school.  During  the  second 
half-year  the  inexperienced  students  of  the  course  teach  for  practice  in  the 
upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  of  Cambridge,  Newton,  Brook- 
line,  and  Medford;  each  student,  teaching  continuously  some  one  class  or 
section  in  some  one  subject  for  the  half-year,  being  entirely  responsible  for  the 
class  or  section  of  which  he  has  charge,  just  as  if  he  were  the  regular  teacher. 
All  the  work  in  observation  and  practice  is  in  the  direct  charge  of  one  of  the 
instructors  in  education  from  Harvard  University.  He  discusses  with  the 
students  their  work,  giving  aid  in  outlining  the  lessons  the  students  are  to 
present. 

The  experienced  students  visit  schools  thruout  the  year,  giving  special 
attention  to  administration  and  organization  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  university 
ofifers  one  free  course  to  one  teacher  for  each  student  teaching  in  a  given  school 
up  to  the  number  of  ten  courses  in  any  one  year. 

During  one  term  (twelve  weeks)  an  opportunity  is  given  the  students  in 
education  at  West  Virginia  University  to  observe  the  high-school  work  of  the 
Morgantown  schools.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  exercises  are  obsen'ed.  For 
students  who  have  taken  a  number  of  coiurses  in  education,  there  is  a  seminar 
or  practucum  which  meets  twice  a  week  for  twenty-four  weeks.  Each  student 
presents  at  least  six  lessons  in  the  city  schools,  being  informed  some  days  in 
advance  just  what  lesson  is  to  be  presented  in  a  given  subject.  One  student 
prepares  a  lesson  plan  and  presents  it  for  criticism.  Each  member  of  the 
seminar  also  prepares  a  tentative  plan  of  the  same  lesson,  the  entire  class  being 
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present  when  the  lesson  is  presented.  After  the  presentation  of  the  lesson 
the  instructor  holds  a  conference  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  criticism. 

In  1904  the  University  of  Missouri  established  the  Teachers  College  High 
School  which  now  enrolls  about  one  hundred  students.  Nearly  all  the  teaching 
is  done  by  senior  students  of  the  Teachers  College,  who  receive  credit  for  their 
teaching  the  same  as  for  any  regular  university  subject.  Students  who  are 
to  receive  the  teacher's  certificate  must  do  practice  teaching  (from  two  to  nine 
hours'  credit)  one  semester.  The  practice  work  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  who  is  also  super- 
intendent of  the  Teachers  College  Hi^h  School,  assisted  by  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  Teachers  College.  The  high  school  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a  principal,  the  girls  being  in  charge  of  a  lady  assistant 

The  University  of  Ohio  conducts  no  courses  in  observation  but  some 
instructors  arrange  for  such  work  in  the  city  high  schools. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  no  practice  school  but  students  who 
intend  to  teach  are  requested  to  do  a  semester's  work  in  observation  and 
practice  in  the  Seattle  public  schools.  One  of  the  university  courses  which 
deals  with  secondary  school  curriculum  requires  students  to  devote  one  after- 
noon each  week  to  observation  in  the  city  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  education.  In  connection  with  a  course  in  supervision,  students 
visit  local  schools  to  study  the  problems  of  organization  and  management. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  a  secondary  school.  The  teachers 
are  experts  and  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  workings  of  the 
school  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  announcements  of  the  university 
state  that  practice  teaching  is  required  in  certain  courses  in  mathematics; 
however,  no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  where  or  how  the  work  is 
done. 

At  the  University  of  Colorado  observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried 
on  in  the  city  schools  and  in  the  state  preparatory  school.  The  work  in  the 
city  schools  is  in  charge  of  the  professor  of  education.  The  general  direction 
of  the  observation  and  practice  teaching  is  left  to  the  head  master  of  the 
preparatory  school. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

EXTRACTS  FROM 

The  Professional  Training  0}  Teachers,    Macmillan.     G.  W.  A.  Luckey, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  public-school  authorities  of  Lincoln,  the  university 
students  are  given  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  under  direct  supervision,  cov- 
ering both  elementary  and  high-school  grades.  In  order  to  obtain  this  privilege  the  student 
must  have  reached  the  rank  of  senior  and  be  within  one  year  of  the  requirements  for  the 
university  teacher's  certificate. 

Students  are  required  to  take  certain  courses  in  education. 

Partiy  for  their  convenience  and  partly  on  account  of  their  strength,  the  students  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  cadets  and  student  teachers.    The  former  give  attention  only  to 
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observation  of  the  regular  schoolwork  and  to  the  assisting  of  the  regular  teacher  in  the 
classwork;  the  latter,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  cadets,  are  called  upon  as  substitutes, 
or  supply  teachers,  to  fill  temporary  vacancies.  Cadets  receive  no  pay,  but  student  teachers, 
when  supplying,  receive  pay  at  about  one-half  the  usual  salary.  There  are  fifteen  public- 
school  buildings  in  the  city,  to  each  of  which  may  be  assigned  one  or  more  cadets  or  student 
teachers,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  students  registering 
for  practice-work.  Students  visit  the  building  to  which  they  are  assigned  at  last  twice  a 
week,  spending  two  hours  on  each  visit.  They  report  to  the  principal  for  duty  and  are 
sent  by  her  to  one  of  the  rooms,  where  they  make  themselves  useful  by  assbting  the  teacher 
in  the  seat  and  classwork  of  the  pupils,  in  distributing  material,  etc.  In  this  way  they  become 
familiar  with  the  general  plan  of  the  schoolwork,  with  the  names  of  most  of  the  pupils; 
so  that,  when  later  they  are  called  upon  to  supply  temporarily  the  place  of  any  teacher  in 
the  building  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  they  feel  at  home,  and  the  pupils  look  upon 
and  respect  them  as  regular  employees  or  teachers. 

When  two  or  more  students  are  assigned  to  the  same  building,  they  arrange  to  have 
their  visits  come  at  different  hours.  The  position  of  student  teacher  calls  for  more  respon- 
sibility than  that  of  the  cadet,  since  the  former  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  supply 
in  the  building  to  which  he  has  been  assigned,  tho  the  supply-work  of  any  student  teacher 
will  probably  not  exceed  ten  days  per  year. 

The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  university  lecturer  on  school  super- 
vision and  he  has  the  practical  direction  of  cadets  and  student  teachers. 

A  limited  number  of  advanced  students  who  are  carrying  fewer  hours  of  university 
work  are  employed  as  regular  assistants  and  readers  in  the  high  school.  They  give  daily 
service  and  receive  j>ay  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  per  hour. 

At  Columbia  University  two  practice  and  observation  schools  are  main- 
tained. In  one  of  these  opportimity  for  practice  teaching  is  given.  The 
other  charges  a  high  rate  of  tuition  and  the  work  is  in  charge  of  expert  teachers. 
In  the  school  first  mentioned  all  work  is  in  charge  of  special  teachers  who 
supervise  the  work  of  the  student  teachers.  The  second  school  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  observation. 

The  English  department  requires  twenty-four  hours  of  ^English  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  admission  to  the  training-coiurse.  Students  who  have  never 
taught  are  required  to  teach  two  or  three  weeks.  This  work  is  carefully 
prepared  for  and  carefully  supervised.  All  students  are  required  to  make  a 
study  of  the  work  in  the  Horace  Mann  School;  to  make  accurate  and  deta'led 
reports  of  what  they  have  seen,  and  to  participate  in  critical  reports  of 
what  they  have  seen,  and  in  critical  discussions  on  this  work.  The 
great  need  of  the  department  is  more  time  for  practice.  (Professor  Baker 
thinks  that,  instead  of  one  or  two  weeks,  at  least  a  month  of  such  teachng 
should  be  required  of  each  inexperienced  teacher.) 

The  department  of  mathematics  has  a  two-hour  course  in  observation  and 
practice.  About  one-sixth  of  the  time  is  allotted  to  observing  the  teaching  in 
certain  classes,  and  five  hours  to  general  observation  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  teaching.  All  work  is  under  the 
general  control  of  the  head  of  the  department,  who  visits  the  classes  as  oppor- 
tunity permits,  and  it  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  adviier  of 
experience  who  meets  daily  each  student  who  is  observing  or  practicing. 
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The  department  of  Latin  follows  two  methods  in  the  training  of  teachers. 
A  certain  amount  of  time,  equivalent  to  about  six  weeks,  one  period  per  day, 
is  devoted  to  observation  in  the  various  classes  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teachers;  they  observe  and  report  on  the  work  that  is  done,  and  sometimes  lay 
out  the  plans  of  lessons  for  the  following  day,  which  they  can  criticize  in  the 
light  of  the  actual  lesson.  Finally,  the  students  are  given  a  certain  amount 
of  actual  teaching.  So  far  each  student  has  been  able  to  have  but  one  or  two 
weeks  of  actual  practice  in  teaching.  In  the  department  of  geology  no  attempt 
at  practice  teaching  is  made. 

Students  who  expect  to  teach  physiography  in  secondary  schools  do  obser- 
vation work.  They  also  assist  instructors  in  preparing  laboratory  materials 
and  devising  laboratory  exercises  and  in  an  instance  to  individuals  in  group 
laboratory  work. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Academy  (situated  upon  the  campus)  and 
the  city  schools  of  Champaign  and  Urbana  are  utilized  for  observation  and 
practice  purposes.  A  two-hour  course  in  observation  is  open  to  juniors  and  a 
three-hour  course  in  practice  is  open  to  seniors.  In  the  former,  students  are 
assigned  particular  courses,  largely  in  the  academy  which  they  visit  regularly 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  carefully  noting  the  work  done  and  having  weekly 
conferences  with  the  regular  instructor  and  a  member  of  the  department  of 
education  of  the  university  who  is  in  charge  of  the  practice-work.  Students 
in  the  practice  course  teach  regularly  for  some  weeks  a  class  assigned  them  in 
some  one  of  the  schools. 

CERTIFICATES 

A  number  of  institutions  offer  a  teacher's  certificate  upon  the  completion 
of  a  certain  number  of  hours'  work  in  specified  departments.  The  University 
of  Michigan  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  in  this  movement  and  nearly  all 
-the  courses  leading  to  this  type  of  diploma  are  similar  to  the  requirements  for 
the  teacher's  diploma  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  general,  certificates  are  based  upon  three  sets  of  requirements,  viz. : 

a)  Special  knowledge  in  the  subject  or  group  of  subjects  the  candidate  wishes  to  teach. 

b)  Professional  knowledge.  This  includes  courses  in  pedagogy  and  education,  and 
usually  psychology  and  logic. 

c)  General  knowledge  of  science,  mathematics,  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  etc. 
This  requirement  is  intended  to  secure  as  broad  culture  as  possible. 

These  three  groups  of  requirements  will  probably  cover  the  demands  made 
by  all  the  institutions  which  grant  such  certificates  of  qualification  to  teachers 
in  secondary'  schools.  The  courses  differ  in  the  amount  of  work  required  in 
the  different  groups.  In  several  states  the  university  certificate  is  honored 
as  a  teaching  certificate  and,  after  the  holder  has  taught  a  certain  length  of 
time,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  issues  a  permanent  certifi- 
cate to  teach.  Below  are  given  extracts  from  the  regulations  of  several 
universities  which  grant  diplomas.  No  attempt  is  made  to  study  the  re- 
quirements  of   the   many  small  colleges  which  offer  certificates.      Their 
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certificates  are  usually  given  to  undergraduates,  while  the  certificates  here 
studied  are  issued  at  graduation  or  to  graduate  students. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Special,  major  subject;  general,  same  as  for  regiilar  course 
leading  to  degree;  professional,  ten  hours.    A  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  1901  states: 

''A  diploma  granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  regular  coU^ate  course  ol  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  the  bearer  has  completed  the  course 
of  pedagogical  instruction  prescribed  by  the  imiversity  for  all  persons  who  intend  to  teach 
....  upon  presentation  to  the  state  superintendent  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receiTe 
from  that  officer  a  certificate  which  shall  authorize  him  to  teach  in  any  public  school  for 
one  year." 

Section  458  b  and  d  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides  that  after  cme  year  of  successful 
teaching  the  diploma  of  a  graduate  of  the  university  may  be  countersigned  by  the  state 
superintendent,  and  that  when  so  coimtersign^  the  diploma  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
given  by  law  to  the  unlimited  state  certificate,  and  may  be  honored  as  a  teaching  certificate. 

University  of  Nebraska:  Special,  twenty  hours  (varies);  general,  qualifications  for 
B.S.  or  B.A.  degree;   professional,  eighteen  hours. 

The  university  teacher's  certificate  is  granted  to  graduates  of  the  university  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  outhned  below  and  have  shown  marked  proficiency 
therein. 

"The  professional  work  required  for  the  teacher's  certificate  may  be  elected  by  regular 
students  above  sophomore  standing,  by  experienced  teachers,  and  by  unclassified  students 
who  satisfy  the  4ieads  of  departments  that  they  are  qualified  to  pursue  the  work. 

"Under  section  ten  of  the  school  law  of  Nebraska,  as  amended  in  1897,  ^^  ^^^ 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permanent  state  teachers' 
certificates  after  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching.  The  certificates  are  also 
recognized  by  the  authorities  in  a  number  of  other  states  as  sufficient  evidence  upon  which 
to  grant  teachers'  licenses  without  examination."  They  be  may  honored  as  a  teaching 
certificate. 

University  of  Missouri:  Special,  same  as  for  major  subject;  general,  regular  require- 
ment for  graduation;  professional,  twenty-four  hours.  Gives  right  to  teach.  Life-certifi- 
cate to  teach  in  high  schools.  Same  general  requirements  as  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  As  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  education,  the  following  courses  must  be 
included:  ih,  or  2,  5a,  19a  or  196,  and  at  least  one  special  course  on  the  teaching  of  some 
subject  of  high-school  instruction.  As  part  of  the  academic  work,  the  candidate  must 
elect  at  least  eighteen  hours  in  each  subject  which  he  expects  to  teach. 

University  of  Illinois:  Special,  major  subject;  general,  graduation;  professional, 
fourteen  hours.     Does  not  give  right  to  teach. 

The  School  of  Exlucation  grants  no  degree,  power  to  recommend  such  residing  in  the 
particular  college  in  which  the  student  is  registered.  It  has,  however,  the  power  to  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  a  special  certificate,  the  university  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach. 
Upon  this  will  be  stated  the  major  or  majors  of  the  recipient,  whether  definite  subjects 
or  instruction,  special  subjects  for  supervision  or  general  supervision.  All  candidates 
for  the  teacher's  certificate  must  take  the  following  courses:  elementary  psychology 
(psychology  i  or  2,  3  hours);  principles  of  education  (education  i,  5  hours);  high-school 
organization  and  administration  (education  6,  3  hours),  and  three  hours  of  work  selected 
from  the  offerings  of  the  department  of  philosophy. 

University  of  California:  Special,  twenty  hours;  general,  graduation,  four  groups; 
professional,  twelve  hoiirs. 

Special  knowledge,  twenty  units,  normally,  in  the  subject  or  group  of  closely  allied 
subjects  that  the  candidate  expects  to  teach,  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  candidate's 
proficiency  resting  with  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  (In  some  departments 
more  than  twenty  units  are  necessary.) 
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General  knowledge,  courses  sufficient  to  represent  (with  the  inclusion  of  special  studies) 
four  groups  from  the  following  list:  Natural  sciences,  mathematics,  English,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  philosophy.  This  requirement  is  intended  to  secure,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
breadth  of  culture  and  sympathy  with  the  various  lines  of  high-school  work. 

For  teacher's  certificate  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  group  elective,  except 
that  in  the  fifteen  units  of  advanced  courses  candidates  must  include  iia,  either  14c  or 
one  part  of  23,  and  one  other  course  from  the  list  1 1  to  14.  If,  however,  they  are  combining 
advanced  studies  in  economics,  politics,  history,  or  jurisprudence  with  English  for  their 
groups,  they  may  sutstitute  for  this  requirement  of  three  philological  courses,  any  one  course 
from  iia  to  14*  and  two  in  debating  (ya  to  yc).  Courses  9,  10,  11  to  14,  17,  18,  21,  23,  and 
the  graduate  courses  are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  who  desire  to  teach. 

Beginning  with  December,  1905,  a  final  examination  will  be  required  of  candidates 
for  the  teacher's  certificate  in  English.  The  emphasis  will  be  laid,  not  so  much  on  detailed 
information  as  (a)  on  grasp  of  the  subject  of  English  in  its  twofold  aspect — ^the  language 
and  literature,  and  (6)  on  scholarly  methods  and  workmanship.  The  candidates  will  be 
expected  to  satisfy  the  department  of  English  that  they  have:  i.  A  scholarly  acquaintance 
with  each  of  the  three  main  periods  of  the  English  language  and  with  the  history  of  the 
development  to  the  present  time;  2.  Familiarity,  obtained  at  first  hand,  with  the  chief 
masterpieces  of  English  literature,  with  the  history  of  its  development,  and  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  historical  study;  3.  Satisfactory  special  knowledge  of  one  of  the 
greater  authors  or  of  one  of  the  main  literary  movements;  4.  Training  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  poetry  and  prose  recjuisite  to  the  advanced  study  of  literature;  5.  SkiU 
in  organizing  and  presenting  thought,  orally  and  in  writing.  Candidates  are  warned  against 
supposing  that  the  purpose  of  the  examination  can  be  attained  by  mere  accimiulation  of 
courses  in  English.  It  will  always  be  presupposed,  however,  that  candidates  presenting 
themselves  for  examination  have  an  equivalent  of  twenty-seven  units  of  English  to  their 
credit. 

Teachers'  certificates.  The  department  will,  in  general,  recommend,  as  qualified  to 
teach  mathematics  in  high  schools,  only  such  graduates  as  have  passed  with  credit  in  courses 
2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  II,  12a,  12b,  13,  18.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  the  prospective 
teacher  of  mathematics  should  be  well  informed  on  the  relation  of  mathematics  to  other 
sciences,  and  he  should  to  that  end  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  at  least  one 
of  the  closely  related  sciences.  The  department  further  reserves  the  right  to  exact  a  practical 
test  of  the  candidate's  ability  to  present  a  clear  and  interesting  exposition  of  subjects  taught 
in  the  high  schools.  For  those  preparing  to  become  teachers  and  investigators,  the  indi- 
vidual aims  of  the  student  will  determine,  after  the  fundamental  courses  have  been  taken, 
what  advanced  courses  should  be  selected.  The  minimum  for  the  teachers'  recommenda- 
tion is  I  (lectures  only),  2,  3,  either  4,  5,  and  7  and  17. 

Students  who  desire  the  teacher's  certificate  should  do  not  less  than  eighteen  units 
of  group  elective  work  in  German,  including  courses  6a,  66,  70,  12,  i8fl,  and  186.  The 
recommendation  for  the  certificate  is  not,  however,  given  in  course,  but  only  for  high  scholar- 
ship and  general  proficiency  in  German,  as  judged  by  the  department.  Applicants  for 
this  certificate  will  be  required  to  take,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  courses,  at  least  ten 
hours  of  junior  and  eight  hours  of  senior  work,  but  the  formal  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment does  not  necessarily  entitle  the  applicant  to  the  certificate;  and  in  any  case  a  fair 
speaking  knowledge  will  be  a  requisite.  Twenty-four  units  of  physics  will  be  required  for 
the  teacher's  recommendation.  Applicants  for  the  recommendation  in  physics,  in  making 
up  this  number  of  units,  must  include  in  their  work  the  equivalent  of  courses  i  and  3,  with 
either  course  4  or  2a.  See  statements  und^  these  headings,  and  under  course  18.  In  all 
cases  proposed  combinations  of  courses  should  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  professor  of 
physics.  The  requirements  for  recommendation  by  the  department  are  (a)  12  units  of 
advanced  work  in  Latin;  (b)  course  4;  (c)  Greek,  course  A  (or  its  equivalent),  but  until 
May,  1907,  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  may  be  substituted;   (d)  a  reading  knowledge 
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of  German;  (f)  an  acquaintance  with  Roman  political  history;  (/)  the  distributioQ  of  the 
12  units  of  advanced  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  acqxiaintance  with  ante-dassical  and 
imperial  Latin,  and  with  poetry  as  well  as  prose.  Students  will  be  recommended  for 
teachers'  certificates  who,  at  graduation,  or  after,  shall  have  completed  with  credit  cooise 
6  in  addition  to  twenty-one  units  of  university  work  in  Greek.  Graduate  students  will 
be  recommended  on  proof  of  having  creditably  complete  work  equivalent  to  that  required 
of  undergraduates.  Training-course  for  students  intending  to  become  teachers  of  chem- 
istry, 4  hours,  throughout  the  year;  i  hour  lecture,  i  period  (3  hours)  assisting  in  laboratory 
instruction,  and  2  periods  (6  hours)  of  laboratory  work.  The  instruction  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  all  the  department  instructors.  Prerequisites:  Courses  5a  or  56,  8.  Courses 
i>  ^t  3i  4>  5^1  Sf  a>i^d  28  are  prerequisite  for  a  teacher's  recommendation  in  chemistry. 

A  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  history  in  secondary  schools,  with  special  em|^iasb 
on  the  methods  and  materials.  The  course  is  designed  for  seniors  and  graduates  expecting 
to  apply  for  a  high-school  teacher's  certificate  in  history:  Two  hoiurs,  either  half-3fear, 
Tuesdays,  3.     Prerequisite:    Courses  52,  54,  64,  63,  and  73,  and  political  sdend  i. 

The  department  of  history  will  recommend  for  high-school  teachers'  certificates  only 
such  students  as  have  completed  at  least  six  imits  of  each  of  the  following  six  subjects: 
government,  ancient  history,  mediaeval  history,  modem  European  history,  English  histocy, 
and  American  history.  Those  desiring  teachers'  certificates  are  advised  to  take  courses 
4,  5,  and  9,  with  the  prerequisites,  but  should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department 
early  in  their  course.  Lecture  courses  in  summer  session  are  equivalent  to  course  i  in 
part  and  credit  will  not  be  imposed  each  half-year  for  each  laboratory  course.  This  rule 
applies  to  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14. 

University  of  Texas:  Special,  major  subject  (eighteen  hours);  general,  graduation; 
professional,  ten  hours  (3  J  courses),  permanent  teaching  certificate;  2  years  state:  2  courses 
in  education  and  3  other  full  courses;  4  years  state:  3  full  courses  in  education  and  3  other 
full  courses,  3  in  education  and  diploma.  Diplomas  conferred  by  the  board  of  regents 
upon  academic  graduates  completing  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  one  other  full  course  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  School  of  Education.  Corresponds  to  teacher's  certificate  of  other  uni- 
versities. Teachers'  course,  a  review  of  preparatory  Latin  authors  and  prose  composition. 
Courses  3  and  4,  at  least,  are  prerequisite.  Teachers'  course  in  botanical  method:  This 
course  will  involve  discussions  of  the  botanical  content  or  subject-matter  of  nature-studies 
for  the  grades,  elementary  agriculture  for  rural  schools,  and  the  more  substantial  course 
in  botany  for  high  schools;  a  short  review  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  science  to  a 
rational  teaching  method;  consideration  of  the  technical  details  of  high-school  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisites,  botany  i,  or  its  equivalent,  and  where  credit  is  desired- in  the  School 
of  Education,  courses  i,  2,  3,  and  4  in  that  school.  The  teaching  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics: This  course  is  intended  for  those  wishing  to  become  teachers  of  mathematics. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  of  the  underlying  principles  and  fundamental  concepts  of  the 
subject  showing  the  bearing  of  such  principles  and  concepts  on  correct  methods  of  teaching. 
A  practical  application  of  these  discussions  will  be  made  to  pubUc-school  work.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  course  will  be  of  benefit  to  prospective  teachers  and  superintendents. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  sec(mdary  schools.  This 
course  will  be  open  to  those  who  have  had  mathematics  i  or  mathematics  2. 

University  of  Michigan:  Special,  major  subject;  general,  graduation;  professional, 
eleven  hours.  By  authority  of  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  passed  in  1891,  the  faculty 
of  this  department  gives  a  teacher's  certificate  to  any  person  who  takes  a  Bachelor's, 
Master's,  or  Doctor's  degree,  and  also  receives  a  teacher's  diploma  as  provided  above. 
By  the  terras  of  the  act,  the  certificate  given  by  the  faculty  shall  serve  as  a  l^al  certificate 
or  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  of  this  State,  when  a  copy  thereof  shall  have 
been  filed  or  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  legal  examining  officer  or  officers  of  the  county, 
township,  *city,  or  district. 

University  of  Iowa:  Special,  major  subject;  general,  graduation;  professional,  eighteen 
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hours.  May  be  honored  as  a  teaching  certificate.  Students  who  have  completed  the 
following  work  and  who  have  met  the  other  requirements  stated  shall  be  awarded  a  teacher's 
certificate  in  education:  i.  Twelve  semester  hours  in  education,  including  the  courses  in 
principles  of  education  and  in  child-study.  2.  Six  semester  hours  in  psychology.  3.  All 
other  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  in  this 
university.  4.  The  recommendation  by  the  department  of  education  and  the  vote  of  the 
faculty  upon  the  basis  of  superior  work,  apparent  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  other  requirements.' 

University  of  Kansas,  1903-4,  p.  82,  teacher's  diploma:  The  teacher's  diploma  of 
the  university  may  be  given  to  A.B.,  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  graduates  of  the  university  on  the 
following  conditions:  The  completion  of  at  least  four  years  of  college- work  in  the  subject, 
or  the  closely  allied  subjects,  that  the  candidate  proposes  to  teach;  the  ultimate  decision 
as  to  the  candidate's  proficiency  to  rest  with  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major 
work  is  taken.  The  completion  of  two  and  one-half  terms*  work  in  the  department  of 
education.  The  candidate  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  candidate  for 
the  teacher's  diploma,  shall  be  required  to  offer  twenty-five  terms  (about  125  semester 
hours)  of  undergraduate  work.  The  teacher's  diploma  shall  be  granted  only  to  graduates 
whose  scholarship  in  the  twenty-five  terms*  work  offered  for  the  degree  and  the  diploma 
averages  as  high  as  grade  11.  On  presentation  of  the  university  teacher's  diploma  the 
state  board  of  education  will  issue  a  three-year  state  teacher's  certificate.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  three-year  certificate  a  life-certificate  will  be  issued,  if  the  candidate  has  taught 
successfully  during  two  of  the  three  years.     No  observation  or  practice  teaching. 

Cornell  University:  A  state  certificate  upon  graduation  good  for  three  years,  and  renew- 
able for  life  without  examination,  is  granted  to  those  who  successfully  complete  a  course 
in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

The  university  prescribed  work  is  as  follows:  i  psychology,  general  and  educational, 
90  hours;  2,  method  in  teaching,  60  hours;  3,  history  and  principles  of  education,  90  hours; 
4,  observation,  20  hours. 

Students  who  do  not  complete  the  foregoing  may  receive  a  temporary  certificate  upon 
graduation  good  for  two  years,  but  renewable  only  upon  state  examinations  in  professional 
subjects  constituting  a  full  equivalent  for  the  university  courses  required  in  the  first  alter- 
native. The  subjects  for  this  examination  are  as  follows:  psychology,  general  and  edu- 
cational;   history  and  principles  of  education;    method  in  teaching. 

University  of  Chicago  (The  College  of  Education):  A  diploma  is  granted  after  two 
years*  work,  but  the  regular  course  of  preparation  covers  four  years.  As  a  prerequisite, 
3  units  of  English,  2J  units  of  mathematics,  3  units  of  foreign  languages  are  prescribed 
for  admission  to  the  college.  The  remaining  6}  units  for  entrance  may  be  selected  from 
the  rest  of  the  official  list.  Thirty-six  majors  (4  years*  work)  are  required  for  graduation. 
The  prescribed  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  philosophy,  i  major;  psychology,  i  major; 
English,  2  majors;  mathematics  or  science,  2  majors;  electives,  6  majors;  work  in  some 
special  department,  6  majors.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  (senior  college)  requires 
18  majors. 

ACADEMIC  PREPARATION 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  instructors  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  work  a  student  should  do  in  any  particular  before  he  may  be  recom- 
mended as  teacher  of  that  subject.  Institutions  which  grant  teachers'  diplomas 
have  definite  requirements.  Sometimes  the  requirement  is  uniform.  More 
frequently  there  is  some  variation  in  the  number  of  hours  required  in  different 

*  Thb  certificate  may  also  be  awarded  to  graduate  students  who  complete  the  work  in  education  and  in 
psychology  and  who  receive  the  recommendation  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  vote  of  the  faculty. 
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subjects.  Frequently  a  minimum  number  of  hours  is  required  but  provision 
is  made  for  the  including  of  related  subjects  with  the  major  subject.  Some 
institutions  have  no  set  standard  of  recommendation,  the  matter  being  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  instructors.  The  number  of  hours 
in  the  special  subject  is  left  to  the  instructor  but  not  more  than  twenty-five 
hours  may  be  required  in  one  subject. 

At  Brown  University  recommendation  is  largely  a  personal  matter  with 
the  instructor  and  is  not  an  act  of  the  university. 

At  Harvard  the  same  plan  is  followed.  In  chemistry  two  courses  are 
required,  but  two  more  should  be  taken.  In  history  about  five  courses  in 
history  and  government  might  suffice.  In  mathematics  three  courses  are 
required  and,  in  addition  to  them,  there  should  be  an  additional  course  in 
mathematics,  or  in  physics  above  freshman  grade.  However,  recommenda- 
tions are  sometimes  made  even  if  the  candidates  have  not  met  the  full  re- 
quirement. 

In  French  four  years'  work  entitles  to  only  a  moderate  testimonial.  For  a 
recommendation  without  reserve  the  candidate  should  have  not  only  four  full 
courses,  but  also  one  or  two  higher  courses  in  the  literature  and  should  have 
good  pronunciation. 

In  the  department  of  zoology  two  courses  are  required,  but  most  students 
expecting  to  teach  the  subject  take  much  more.  The  English  department 
seldom  gives  recommendations  as  a  body,  this  being  considered  an  individual 
matter  with  the  instructors.  The  instructor  uses  his  discretion  in  recom- 
mending candidates,  basing  his  recommendation  upon  his  personal  knowledge 
of  their  ability.  Latin  and  Greek  have  no  very  definite  requirements  but  they 
must  be  pursued  at  least  thru  the  sophomore  year  and  the  student  must  be 
familiar  with  Greek  and  Latin  composition.  Including  the  work  the  student 
has  had  in  the  preparatory  school,  this  standard  means  about  six  years  of  Latin 
and  from  three  to  five  years  of  Greek.  The  teachers  of  Latin  must  be  well 
up  in  Greek. 

The  department  of  geology  does  not  prepare  many  men  for  high-school 
work.  Altho  there  is  no  definite  standard,  four  courses  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  secure  recommendation.  The  department  of  German  requires 
three  full  years  of  work. 

At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  the  department  of  history  requires  thirty 
hours;  mathematics  thirty-six;  English  forty;  Latin  twenty-six;  and  physics 
twenty-two  hours.  In  some  of  the  departments  it  is  thought  that  more  work 
should  be  taken  if  the  student  wishes  to  specialize. 

Dartmouth  College  has  no  definite  system  of  recommendation  but  it  is 
probably  safe  to  say  that  the  scientific  departments  will  want  a  man  to  have 
all  the  elementary  courses  and  one  or  two  advanced  courses  in  his  chosen 
subject,  before  he  may  be  recommended  as  prepared  to  teach  in  a  secondary 
school. 

The  University  of  Texas  requires  eighteen  hours'  work  for  the  major  sub- 
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jects,  but  the  heads  of  some  departments  demand  more  work  from  subjects 
who  expect  to  teach.  In  botany  thirty  hours  (five  courses)  is  recommended, 
tho  twelve  hours  might  be  sufficient  for  the  student  who  will  teach  botany  as  a 
minor  subject.  The  English  department  asks  for  six  hours  of  higher  work 
besides  the  eighteen  hours  nominally  required. 

The  language  departments  demand  more  work,  German  and  Latin  each 
asking  for  thirty  hours.  Greek  should  be  accompanied  by  an  extensive  course 
in  Latin.  Mathematics  requires  about  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  physics 
only  sixteen  hours  are  required.  Physiography  and  zoology  demand  only 
eighteen  hours. 

At  the  University  of  Rochester  thirty  hours  or  one-sixth  of  the  work  required 
for  a  degree  is  the  minimum  preparation  for  the  teacher  of  a  special  subject  in 
the  high  school.  Of  this  work  in  the  special  subject  from  five  to  fifteen  hours 
are  required,  the  other  courses  in  the  subject  or  group  of  subjects  being  elective. 
The  university  has  no  specific  regulation  as  to  the  reconmiendation  of  its 
candidates  but  the  plan  mentioned  represents  very  closely  the  standard 
applied  to  judging  the  fitness  of  a  student  for  high-school  work. 

At  Indiana  University  the  major-subject  requirement  usually  represents 
the  amount  of  training  that  is  the  basis  for  reconmiendation  to  teach  in  good 
high  schools.  The  major  subject  requires  forty-five  hours  in  the  departments 
of  Latin,  English,  history,  physics,  mathematics,  and  botany.  In  modem 
language  the  requirement  is  sixty  hours.  Besides  the  regular  requirement  in  a 
subject  the  department  may  control  twenty  hours,  in  work  closely  related  to 
the  major  subject.  By  permission  a  student  may  do  more  work  than  the  forty- 
five  hours  required  in  the  special  subject.  Students  (special)  who  are  special- 
izing in  certain  subjects  will  usually  receive  preference  in  recommendation  as 
teachers  of  those  subjects.  Students  who  do  not  graduate  may  receive  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  in  any  department.  Where 
a  teacher  is  required  who  can  teach  several  subjects  the  student  is  required  to 
major  in  but  one  subject.  Two  years'  work  would  be  sufficient  in  any  subject 
the  candidate  might  be  expected  to  teach,  with  the  exception  of  modem  lan- 
guage not  studied  before  entering  college. 

West  Virginia  University  requires  thirty  hours  of  English,  twenty  hours  of 
history,  and  ten  hours  of  physics.  In  Latin  the  student  should,  at  the  very 
least,  have  read  all  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  eight  of  Cicero's  shorter  orations, 
besides  his  letters  De  AmicUia  and  De  Senectute;  VirgiPs  Aeneid,  together 
with  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics;  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  and  one  book 
of  Livy's  History  of  Rome,  No  one  charge  should  attempt  to  teach  Latin 
until  he  has  enough  Greek  to  read  the  Anabasis,  the  Iliad,  and  the 
Odyssey. 

There  is  a  difference  in  opinion  among  the  instructors  of  Ohio  State 
University  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  work  that  should  be  required  of  a  student 
who  intends  to  teach  a  certain  subject.  About  thirty  hours  (22  U.  of  I.)  or 
one-sixth  of  the  total  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  will  probably 
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represent  an  average  of  the  requirements.    So5ie  instructors  require  students 
to  take  teachers'  courses  in  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach. 

The  State  University  of  Washington  adapts  its  requirements  to  the  grade 
of  high  school  needing  teachers.  There  are  about  seven  high  schools  of  the 
first  class  in  the  state.  For  recommendation  to  teach  in  this  group  the  student 
must  make  the  special  subject  he  is  to  teach  his  major.  To  teach  in  schools 
of  the  second  class  he  must  also  have  about  two  years'  work  in  any  other  sub- 
ject he  may  be  required  to  teach.  To  teach  in  schools  of  the  third  group, 
college  preparation  is  required  in  two  or  three  subjects  but  no  definite  standard 
is  set. 

The  University  of  Colorado  requires  thirty  hours'  work,  but  this  need  not 
all  be  absolutely  in  one  course  or  department;  it  may  be  in  closely  allied  depart- 
ments. Teachers  of  English  and  of  foreign  languages  must  have  twenty-five 
hoiu^'  credit. 

The  School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University  prepares  mainly  for  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  institution  has  no  definite  requirement 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  a  student  must  do  to  receive  recommendation  for  a 
position  as  teacher  in  secondary  schools. 

At  Columbia  University  the  prerequisite  for  admission  to  secondary  train- 
ing in  English  is  twenty-four  hours  in  English.  This  work  must  include  courses 
in  composition  and  in  literature.  The  literature  studies  must  have  included 
both  the  historical  and  critical  phases. 

The  student  must  take  six  hours'  work  in  the  professional  course  which 
includes  a  study  of  the  subject-matter  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  and  a 
study  of  teaching.  The  student  must  also  take  the  prescribed  work  in  obser- 
vation and  practice  teaching. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  mathematics  is  eighteen  hoiu^  but  the  best 
students  usually  exceed  this  amount.  Many  take  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
hours  more  than  the  amount  required.  The  university  requires  six  hours' 
work  in  the  professional  or  training-courses.  A  graduate  training-course  of 
four  hours  may  be  taken. 

A  teacher  of  Latin  should  have  a  fairly  complete  and  accurate  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.  He  should  understand  the  syntax  and  structure 
of  the  language  and,  in  addition,  should  be  versed  in  the  auxiliary  subjects  of 
antiquities  and  literature,  sufficient  for  the  necessary  illustration  of  his  teaching. 
Eighteen  hours  must  be  taken  before  the  student  may  be  admitted  to  the 
training-courses.    Twelve  hours'  work  is  required. 

The  official  minimum  requirement  for  the  student  who  expects  to  teach 
geography  is  three  years'  work,  three  hours  a  week.  This  course  includes  a 
course  in  general  geography  covering  the  elements  of  mathematical  geography, 
meteorology,  and  climatology,  the  land  forms  and  the  ocean,  in  which  study 
the  endeavor  is  made  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  these  subjects  as  presented 
in  any  one  of  the  leading  textbooks.  In  addition  to  this,  each  student  is 
required  to  make  a  special  study  in  the  coiurse,  of  the  origin  and  classification 
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of  land  fonns,  of  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  dynamical  geology  in 
the  more  advanced  courses  in  the  department  of  geology  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  minimum  requirement  should  be  supplemented  by  work  in  economics, 
geology,  and  advanced  work  in  physiography. 


XVII  (special) 

WILL  THE  SAME  TRAINING  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  SERVE 

TO  PREPARE  THE  TEACHER  FOR  BOTH  ELEMEN- 

TARY  AND  HIGH-SCHOOL  WORK? 

JOHN  R.  KERK,  PRESIDENT  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  KIRKSYttLE,  MO. 

L   GENERAL  STATEMENT 

1.  It  is  unwise  and  wasteful  to  classify  prospective  teachers  at  the  beginning 
of  their  professional  preparation  because  they  all  have  inherited  traits  and 
capabilities  which  should  be  the  criteria  for  their  differentiation  into  classes. 

2.  It  requhres  two  or  three  years  of  instruction,  intermingled  with  experi- 
mentation, to  determine  what  these  qualities  are. 

3.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  two  or  three  years  in  the  normal  school  or 
teachers'  college  should  be  devoted  to  such  general  courses  of  instru(^on  and 
experimentation  as  will  reveal  to  the  student  what  his  talents  are. 

4.  The  final  differentiation  into  elementary  teachers  and  high-school 
teachers  should  probably  take  place  during  the  fourth  year  in  the  normal 
school  and  in  the  teachers'  college.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two 
classes  of  teachers  need  to  be  separated  very  widely.  Perhaps  90  per  cent,  of 
all  the  professional  or  technical  instruction  and  preliminary  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  should  be  common  to  the  two  classes  under  consid- 
eration. 

5.  The  most  effective  and  practicable  scheme  in  the  preparation  of  all 
teachers  furnishes  academic  and  professional  instruction  side  by  side  and  in 
the  later  periods  joins  with  these  some  constructive  experience  in  teaching. 

n.  BASIC  FACTS 

Professional  preparation  for  all  teaching  below  the  college  is  predetemained 
by  the  following  facts: 

1.  Adolescence  frequently  begins  pretty  low  down  in  the  elementary  school 
period  and  ends  early  in  the  high-school  period.  It  sometimes  begins  late  in 
the  high-school  period  and  continues  beyond  the  time  of  high-school 
graduation. 

2.  As  to  aptitudes  and  disposition,  children  differ  among  themselves  in 
the  elementary  school  fully  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  high  school. 

3.  Elementary-school  children  manifest  in  some  degree  practically  all  the 
traits  and  impulses  discovered  in  high-school  children. 
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4.  The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  (whether  for  elementary  schools  or 
high  schools)  are  relatively  simple  and  easy,  while  the  children  to  be  taught 
(whether  in  elementary  school  or  high  school)  are  infinitely  varied  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  understand  and  direct. 

5.  Sound  scholarship  in  the  content  of  the  school  curriculum  is  essential. 
But  it  constitutes  only  part  of  the  teachers'  burden  of  thought  and  study.  The 
paramount  problem  is  the  school  child. 

in.  ARGUMENT 

Training  is  a  bad  word  for  our  purpose.  It  savors  too  much  of  studied 
imitation,  of  conscious  repetition,  and  the  exaltation  of  routine.  It  suggests 
the  substitution  of  drilling  for  thinking.  It  signifies  prescriptions  and  rules 
dictated  by  instructors  and  acquired  by  would-be  teachers.  The  dog  and 
pony  show  illustrates  what  can  be  done  by  training.  The  prospective  teacher 
needs  instruction  and  practice  in  constructive  thinking  more  than  he  needs 
training.  He  needs  frequently  to  apply  and  test  his  knowledge  in  concrete 
experience  of  his  own.  He  needs  du*ection  and  exercise  in  the  use  of  his  con- 
structive ingenuity.  Opportunities  for  application  and  test  of  his  knowledge 
are  many  and  varied.  In  the  great  cities  the  potency  of  mechanism  stifles 
spontaneity  and  power  of  personal  reaction.  In  the  country  at  large  there  is 
much  opportunity  for  wholesome  professional  growth  thru  practice  which  is 
not  overdirected.  This  may  be  in  practice  schools,  or  thru  substitute  work 
in  schools  of  villages  and  small  cities,  but,  best  of  all,  in  rural  schools. 

The  typical  graduate  of  the  normal  school  and  of  the  teachers'  college  goes 
about  his  work  in  too  large  a  degree  conscious  of  rules  and  prescriptions 
learned  by  him  while  undergoing  training.  But  he  should  be  nearly  imcon- 
scious  of  acquired  methods.  He  should  attack  his  work  with  his  energies 
centered  upon  the  curious,  inquisitive,  kaleidoscopic  group  of  persons  given 
him  to  teach  or  exploit.  During  his  professional  preparation  his  skill  in 
adaptation  and  his  creative  imagination  need  stimulating  to  the  utmost.  By 
effort  he  should  acquire  the  ability  to  lose  himself  in  guiding  the  learner  and 
in  adapting  knowledge  to  the  use  of  the  learner.  There  is  something  in  all 
this  infinitely  better  than  the  thing  we  call  training. 

The  curriculum  used  in  educating  children  is  relatively  simpL  and  stable; 
but  the  children  furnish  a  varying  stream  of  thought  and  action  exceedingly 
complex  and  difl&cult  to  comprehend.  We  count  out  a  few  hundred  facts  to 
be  taught  in  the  high  school.  We  classify,  tabulate,  and  label  them.  We  give 
ample  reference  to  bibliographies.  Most  of  the  high-school  teachers  have 
spent  some  years  in  college  learning  the  contents  of  the  curriculum.  We  permit 
them  to  make  diagnoses  off  hand  and  administer  the  medicine  with  reckless 
unconcern.  Our  prescriptions  are  dealt  out  chiefly  by  the  rule  of  cut  and 
try.  No  one  has  attempted  to  classify,  measure,  and  label  the  children  of  the 
high-school  classes. 

Custom  compels  the  elementary  teacher  to  learn  the  natural  traits  of 
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children  and  to  appeal  to  the  children  thru  things  which  are  known  to  them. 
But  custom  allows  the  high-school  teacher  tolerably  free  rein  to  follow  his 
tastes  and  inclinations.  Hence  he  usually  patterns  after  those  who  taught 
him.  With  somewhat  better  scholastic  acquirements  than  the  elementary 
teacher  has,  he  is  frequently  a  narrower  person,  living  more  within  his  limited 
specialties,  and  teaching  subjects,  not  persons.  He  is  sometimes  woefully 
ignorant  of  the  child  to  be  taught. 

We  are  not  likely  to  make  progress,  excepting  in  spots,  until  some  parts  of 
our  educational  creed  are  reconstructed.  One  of  them  innocently  promulgated 
from  the  circles  of  higher  education  is  to  the  effect  that  a  half-educated  person 
is  good  enough  to  teach  children  up  to  and  including  the  last  day  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  while  a  fully  educated  person  is  needed  to  take  charge  of  the 
chQd  on  the  next  day  in  school,  i.  e.,  the  first  day  in  the  high  school.  By  this 
tenet  the  tjrpical  normal  school  graduate  with  insufl&cient  academic  attain- 
ments and  much  dogma  stands  for  the  half-educated  person,  while  the  univer- 
sity graduate  crammed  and  surfeited  with  ill-digested  facts  and  theories 
acquired  in  college  lecture  rooms  represents  the  fully  educated  person.  This 
creed  is  convenient  and  practical.  It  is  more  easily  lived  up  to  than  a  better 
creed  would  be.     It  is  damaging  to  all  education. 

I  think  we  should  repudiate  these  invidious  discriminations,  for  if  anyone 
needs  a  college  education  it  is  the  teacher  who  guides  the  children  thru  the 
varied  subjects  used  in  the  grammar-school  grades.  If  anyone  needs  critical 
and  available  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  uncertain  period  of  child- 
hood and  the  stormy  stages  of  adolescence  it  is  the  teacher  of  the  high-school 
child. 

Most  of  the  normal  schools  offer  limited  courses  which  high-school  gradu- 
ates finish  in  two  years.  This  custom  precludes  separation  of  students  with  a 
view  to  preparing  them  for  different  kinds  of  service,  because  it  is  impossible 
in  so  short  a  time  to  differentiate  and  test  the  students  sufl5ciently  to  determine 
the  kind  of  teaching  to  which  they  are  severally  adapted.  Out  of  a  lot  of 
two-year-old  colts  a  horse-trainer,  judging  from  structure,  may  select  the 
trotting  horse  or  the  roadster  or  the  one  to  pull  the  beer  wagon;  but  we  cannot 
so  classify  prospective  teachers.  One  professor  of  education  in  a  great  uni- 
versity informs  me  that  the  girls  entering  his  department  have  already  decided 
to  be  high-school  teachers.  There  is  an  educational  caste  in  his  state.  He 
says  the  graduates  of  his  department  would  be  humiliated  were  they  required 
to  teach  in  elementary  schools;  but  some  of  these  prospective  teachers  are 
by  nature  and  acquired  traits  adapted  to  the  work  of  primary  teachers  and 
nothing  else;  others  among  them  are  versatile,  forceful  persons,  adapted  to 
the  varied  life  of  the  grammar-school  teacher  and  wholly  unfit  for  the  confining 
specialties  of  secondary  education.  But  it  requires  many  months  of  time  to 
classify  these  persons  and  so  direct  their  study  and  work  that  no  part  of  their 
professional  lives  shall  be  wasted.  It  therefore  seems  clear  that  a  teachers* 
college  or  normal  school  offering  such  a  short  cut  to  professional  life  as  a  two 
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years'  course  should  devote  itself  to  general  courses  of  instruction  and  practice, 
leaving  final  differentiation  to  be  determined  after  graduation. 

But  some  normal  schools  offer  academic  courses  covering  the  coU^e 
curriculum,  about  two-thirds  of  the  student's  energy  being  devoted  to  academic 
subjects;  about  one-third,  to  professional  preparation.  Such  schools  offer 
special  courses  for  the  different  classes  of  teachers.  But  they  find  that  a  very 
large  part  of  all  that  the  elementary  teacher  should  know  is  needed  also  by  the 
high-school  teacher  and  vice  versa.  They  find  that  the  high-school  teacher 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  phases  of  life  in  elementary  schools;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  guide  with  certainty  the  high-school  student  if  the  teacher  is 
ignorant  of  the  preliminary  stages  thru  which  the  student  must  have  come. 
As  an  illustration,  suppose  a  would-be  teacher  detaches  himself  from  ordinary 
family  life  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  and  isolates  himself  in  university 
life  to  delve  in  knowledge  and  perchance  to  write  a  hundred  letters  for  research 
material  out  of  which  to  make  a  thesis.  Will  he  not  certainly  get  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  ways  of  child-life  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  he  will  have  to  serve 
an  expensive  apprenticeship  in  order  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  ideals  of 
child-life  ?  Must  he  not  learn  by  wasteful  experiment  to  interpret  the  inherited 
and  acquired  qualities  in  the  victims  of  his  empiricism  ? 

The  facts  seem  to  show  unmistakably  the  unsoundness  of  the  doctrine 
that  a  child  may  at  one  time  have  for  his  teacher  a  sensible,  practical,  resource- 
ful person  of  meager  academic  attainments  and  at  another  time  a  teacher  of 
deep  scholarship  in  a  few  specialties  and  dense  ignorance  in  more  vital  things. 
And  surely  the  typical  normal  school  should  stand  for  better  scholarship  in 
its  graduates;  but  the  university  should  remove  the  strong  hand  with  which 
it  clutches  the  high-school  teaching  corps.  The  normal  school  should  look 
into  and  master  the  requirements  of  high-school  instruction.  The  university 
should  have  a  higher  conception  of  the  preparation  of  all  teachers.  It  should 
be  as  close  to  the  elementary  school  as  to  the  high  school.  The  university 
now  stands  for  knowledge  as  against  processes  in  teaching.  It  should  go  to 
the  very  foundations  of  that  knowledge  which  appertains  to  the  capabilities, 
inclinations,  inheritances,  and  possibilities  of  the  child  and  the  youth  to  be 
taught. 

This  paper  presents  no  specifics,  devices,  schemes,  or  mechanisms  for 
preparing  high-school  teachers.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  some  conceptions  of 
life  in  education  which  ought  to  be  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  every 
would-be  teacher. 

The  school  child  from  six  to  twenty  is  a  child  thru  all  his  years  of  schooling. 
He  is  the  product  of  forces  preceding  him.  His  inheritances  and  experiences 
make  him  what  he  is.  Without  knowledge  of  these  potencies  his  teacher 
cannot  with  certainty  direct  his  energies. 

We  have  a  somewhat  top-heavy  high-school  curriculum.  Higher  educa- 
tion provides  for  that  and  sends  out  peripatetic  pedagogs  to  enforce  its  dicta. 
The  typical  high-school  teacher  lacks  sympathy  for  and  insig|it  into  the  transi- 
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tion  period  of  gro\dng  high-school  children,  too  many  of  whom  suffer  with 
mental  dyspepsia,  being  loaded  with  undigested  and  indigestible  food  for  the 
mind.  Fresh  green  graduates  in  the  rdle  of  teachers  are  driving  out  our  rest- 
less boys  from  the  high  schools.  Girls  being  used  to  the  cramping  effect  of 
conventionalities,  cannot  be  driven  from  school  by  empiricism,  tyranny,  or 
routine.    Yet  they  suffer  much. 

To  meet  the  conditions  teachers  will  have  to  be  so  prepared  as  to  know 
the  background  below  the  plane  of  consciousness  in  the  high-school  child  and 
to  see  how  things  must  look  to  him.  They  will  have  to  be  capable  of  worrying 
over  his  habits  and  deeds.  They  will  have  to  be  able  to  discover  the  avenues 
to  his  consciousness.  By  instruction  and  trial  they  will  be  obliged  to  learn 
how  to  reach  his  consciousness  thru  its  content  in  order  to  direct  energy  in 
the  mastery  of  things  outside  that  content.  They  have  no  right  to  invade 
classrooms  with  masses  of  knowledge  all  formulated  and  ready  to  transfer 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  high-school  child  regardless  of  his  previous  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Each  boy  lives  in  a  world  of  concrete  tangible  things.  These  constitute 
the  soil  in  which  to  sow.  But  first  they  have  to  be  discovered  so  that  we  may 
start  the  boy  from  things  known  to  him  in  his  work  and  play.  Conceptions 
of  grammar  are  nearly  impossible  to  some  sensible  boys  because  they  have 
no  kindred  ideas  to  compare  it  with. 

This  paper,  therefore,  ventures  to  suggest  some  mental  states  or  attitudes 
with  which  efficient  teachers  by  instruction  or  experience  grow  familiar. 
These  states  or  attitudes  need  not  be  known  in  any  particular  form;  but 
their  recognition,  study,  and  use  become  part  of  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
habit  of  every  efficient  teacher  in  every  school.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following; 

1.  The  non-receptive  or  unimpressionable  state  of  mind.  Students  at 
times  do  not  hear  what  is  said  to  them.  Tho  respectful  in  bodily  attitude 
their  minds  seem  inactive  or  non-receptive.  At  other  times  they  are  wakeful, 
attentive,  thoughtful,  in  receptive  aUitude.  Many  of  them  are  non-receptive 
because  the  only  existing  avenues  to  their  consciousness  are  ignored.  The 
inattention  of  children  is  usually  not  their  fault.  It  is  just  a  part  of  themselves. 
No  two  are  reached  equally  well  at  the  same  time  thru  the  same  avenues  to 
their  consciousness.  Each  child  has  a  mass  of  concrete  personal  experiences 
thru  which  he  hears  and  sees.  He  is  receptive  when  approached  thru  these 
experiences.  When  not  so  approached  he  is  non-receptive.  Skilful  and 
sympathetic  teachers  never  proceed  without  believing  that  those  to  be  taught 
are  in  receptive  attitude.  And  it  is  for  prospective  teachers  thru  instruction 
and  experiment  to  gain  insight  into  varied  human  nature  so  that  they  may 
with  certainty  secure  this  attitude  even  from  the  most  indifferent  students. 

2.  Thru  the  recitative  attitude  we  secure  expression  of  the  simplest  kind 
of  mental  reaction.  This  attitude  does  not  imply  much  thinking.  It  does 
not  require  much.    It  implies  receptivity  and  just  enough  of  mental  reaction 
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to  reproduce  forms  spoken  or  otherwise  delivered  or  assigned  by  teachers 
From  primary  school  to  college  typical  lesson  assignments  presuppose  that 
lessons  are  to  be  looked  at  or  heard  and  reproduced  to  the  teacher  in  the  way 
he  wants  them  delivered  to  him.  And,  altho  the  recitative  attitude  signifies 
poor  teaching  and  vague  conceptions  of  the  teacher's  relation  to  the  one  taugbt, 
it  is  still  the  pedagog's  mainstay,  his  stock  in  trade,  his  source  of  greatest 
pride.  To  lead  young  teachers  to  use  it  effectively  and  yet  to  realize  its  utter 
inadequacy  by  itself  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  longest  tasks  in  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers. 

3.  The  reiterative  attitude  is  the  recitative  with  concentration  a  little  pro- 
longed. It  is  based  upon  good  receptivity.  But  the  reciter  in  this  attitude 
is  unduly  conscious  of  the  forms  of  expression.  He  lacks  spontaneity.  When 
started  on  a  paragraph  or  a  page  which  he  is  to  reiterate,  he  is  like  a  boy 
coasting;  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  upset.  He  can't  get  another  good  start 
without  returning  to  the  point  of  departure.  But  I  have  visited  many  high- 
school  teachers  find  college  professors  who  rely  chiefly  upon  the  reiterative 
attitude  and  glow  with  enthusiasm  when  a  poor  parrot  of  a  child  can  repeat, 
perchance  in  his  own  words,  a  long  paragraph  or  a  long  lesson. 

4.  Without  a  generation  of  college  professors  who  know  good  teaching 
and  practice  it,  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  can  never  succeed 
very  well.  So  often  the  professor  says  to  his  students:  "Read  the  book  and 
get  the  author's  thought;"  or,  "Listen  to  me  and  get  my  thought."  But 
reading  is  not  getting  another  person's  thought.  Reading  is  thinking;  and 
hearing-language  is  thinking.  So  long  as  teachers  and  pupils  meet  chiefly 
for  recitation  their  thinking  is  of  a  low  type.  Infinitely  better  than  reciting 
and  reiterating  is  cogitating.  Every  true  teacher  secures  from  each  one  taught 
the  cogitative  attitude  of  mind.  But  the  typical  professor  dislikes  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  lectures.  He  desires  students  to  hear  and  reproduce  "in  sub- 
stance" what  he  says.  He  seems  not  to  know  that  hearing-language  and 
observing  and  reading  are  all  thinking  processes  requiring  continuously  the 
cogitative  attitiide  of  the  mind.  He  is  too  commonly  a  recitationist;  but  he 
influences  tremendously  the  high-school  teachers.  They  follow  his  ways. 
His  apparent  purpose  is  to  produce  reciters  rather  than  thinkers.  He  thinks 
and  formulates  for  them.  They  recite  after  him.  How  delightful  it  is  to  run 
across  those  rare  ones  among  us  who  are  skilful  in  having  students  work  out 
and  think  out  and  formulate  subject-matter  with  them. 

It  is  for  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  to  recast  a  great  part  of  the 
current  conception  of  the  teacher's  function  and  by  a  large  variety  of  teaching 
experiments  to  bring  all  prospective  teachers  into  a  condition  of  constant 
eagerness  to  teach  skilfully  thru  utilization  of  the  ever-varying  attitudes  of 
those  to  be  taught. 

5-7.  The  inquisitive  J  skeptical  ^  and  critical  attitudes  of  mind  are  suppressed 
in  a  large  proportion  of  high-school  and  college  classes.  The  typical  recita- 
tion hearer  does  not  enjoy  them.    They  savor  too  much  of  disrespect  for  his 
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dogmatism.  They  throw  him  off  his  beaten  track.  They  disturb  his  habit 
as  a  recitationist.  They  dislocate  the  adjustment  of  his  oft-repeated  story. 
They  are  too  much  like  common  life  outside  the  school;  they  turn  the  mind 
from'form  to  content.  They  lead  toward  definite  questions,  answers,  argu- 
ments, and  conclusions.  They  force  issues  to  finalities.  They  are  the  delight 
of  the  full-fledged  artist  teacher  in  every  school  of  every  kind. 

8.  Another  characteristic  of  good  teaching  is  the  combative  or  disputative 
mental  attitude  which  implies  living  together  as  student  and  teacher  and  strug- 
gling with  one  another  in  friendly  combat.  In  this  attitude  the  student 
would  not  hurt  the  teacher's  feelings,  the  teacher  would  not  play  boss  or  dog- 
matist, both  student  and  teacher  delight  in  courteously  making  unlooked-for 
interpretation  of  things,  teacher  and  student  live  together  in  subjects,  work 
out  things  together,  indulge  in  sparkling,  friendly  cross  fire,  and  welcome 
witty  retorts  made  in  good  temper.  But  how  can  nbrmal]|school3  and  teachers' 
colleges  prepare  teachers  to  skilfully  utilize  this  state  of  mind  ?  Partly,  per- 
haps, by  instruction,  but  more  by  exemplifying  it  thru  companionship  with 
students  in  classrooms  while  teaching  classes  in  the  ordinary  academic  sub- 
jects.   And  the  college  professor  should  give  us  a  square  deal  and  do  his  share. 

9.  The  discursive  or  argumentative  attitude  of  the  mind  is  better  still.  As 
a  school  inspector  I  many  times  longed  to  discover  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  high-school  teacher  and  his  students.  The  peaceful,  monotonous 
harmony  which  commonly  prevails  in  the  high-school  classes,  means  low 
mental  vitality  and  wasted  opportunities.  It  marks' long  and  slow  growth 
into  habitual  credulity.  Where  the  critical,  honestly  skeptical,  inquisitive, 
cogitative  attitudes  are  utilized,  the  many  persons  taught  see  and  think  of  many 
things  which  the  one  person  who  teaches  cannot  see  or  think  of.  Frank  and 
honest  exchange  of  ideas  as  to  how  things  look  does  not  mean  waste.  It 
means  joint  action  and  larger  thought  product.  It  means  divided  responsi- 
bilities and  definite  conclusions.  It  does  not  mean  opinions  formed  by  teacher 
and  taught  to  students.  It  means  conclusions  that  stick  forever  because  they 
are  worked  out  in  the  friendly  competition  of  many  persons,  each  one's  notion 
being  tested  by  the  criticism  of  many  others. 

10.  Best  of  all  is  the  constructively  synthetical  attitude.  It  is  seldom 
found  in  the  typical  high-school  recitation.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
grammar-school  grades  where  alert,  well-taught,  masterful  teachers,  dare 
allow  their  pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  to  struggle  with  subject-matter,  to 
sum  up  or  build  up  conclusions  and  declare  where  they  are,  how  far  they  have 
come,  and  what  they  anticipate  in  view  of  the  mental  structures  already  erected. 

This  list  of  attitudes  is  illustrative,  not  exhaustive.  The  typical  normal 
school  delivers  recipes  and  prescriptions  for  doing  things.  The  teachers' 
college  in  the  university  is  perhaps  a  little  worse;  it  quotes  from  a  larger 
bibliography.  Both  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  are  consuming 
their  best  energies  learning  and  reciting  what  some  one  has  thought  and  for- 
mulated.   But  the  poorest  thing  by  which  we  deceive  ourselves  is  the  mechan- 
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ism  called  the  recitation.  It  assumes  the  student  to  be  a  reflecting  macbim 
to  receive  and  return  ideas  and  impressions.  Professors  who  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  lecture,  the  "quiz,"  and  the  "exam"  seldom  appreciate  any  process  above 
the  recitative.  They  assume  receptivity.  They  are  satisfied  to  receive  back 
the  content  of  talks  and  textbooks.  When,  by  repression  and  bodily  inaction, 
students  lapse  into  somnolent  torpidity,  then  inefficiency  finds  relief  in  not^ 
books.  Voluminous  copies  of  profoundly  obscure  lectures  are  kept.  Bodily 
action  in  note-taking  keeps  awake  the  students  of  many  an  inefficient  professor. 
There  is  fatal  sequence.  Stenographers  copy  into  notebooks  what  speakers 
say,  put  aside  notebooks  feeling  free  from  worry  of  cogitation,  and  later  on 
reproduce  from  notes  exactly  what  was  uttered.  In  like  manner  the  pedagog 
substitutes  transmission  for  cogitation,  obstructs  thinking,  prevents  face  to 
face  contact  with  living  teacher  and  snatches  away  opportunity  to  comprehend 
and  assimilate  subject-matter  while  fresh  and  new. 

"Quiz"  follows  lecture,  further  disguising  professional  unfitness.  "Quiz- 
zing" is  not  teaching.  "Quizzing"  narrows  thinking  of  many  into  channels 
of  one.  The  "exam"  concludes  the  hampering  process.  Much  lecturing 
and  "quizzing"  call  for  much  examining  because  teacher  is  ignorant  of 
student's  mental  content  and  attitude.  But  lecture,  "quiz,"  and  "exam" 
are  the  stock  in  trade  of  many  a  friend  of  ours  who  never  dreams  of 
cogitating,  analyzing,  questioning,  arguing,  and  working  out  with  student? 
the  subject-matter  to  be  dealt  with,  digested,  and  assimilated. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

All  teachers  during  their  professional  preparation  need  in  conunon: 

1.  To  secure  by  instruction  and  experience  a  working  knowledge  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence.  / 

2.  To  acquire  in  teaching  the  habit  of  basing  daily  instruction  on  the 
learner's  mental  content  and  attitude  in  order  to  modify  both  his  content  and 
his  attitude  and  accustom  him  to  the  habitual  and  independent  reorganization 
of  his  mental  content. 

3.  By  trial  in  many  phases  of  experimental  teaching  they  need  severally 
to  discover  themselves  and  what  their  several  talents  are,  and  in  view  of  their 
talents  inherited  and  acquired,  what  they  are  severally  destined  to  do  best. 

To  do  all  this  will  consume  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  energy 
which  teachers  can  devote  to  initial  preparation. 

Probably  one-tenth  of  the  labor  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
should  be  devoted  to  special  pedagogical  aspects  of  subjects  to  be  taught.  In 
these  special  aspects  high-school  teachers  and  elementary  teachers,  after 
differentiation  and  near  the  end  of  their  professional  preparation  need  sepa- 
rate instruction  in  such  things  as  bibliographies,  appliances,  and  the  corre- 
lation of  each  separate  subject  with  other  parts  of  the  curriculum. 
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ADAPTATION  IN  MATHEMATICS 

CHARLES  AMMERMAN,  HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ICATHEHATICS,  WILLIAM  MCKINLEY 

HIGH  SCHOOL,   ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  problem  that  is  constantly  before  the  teacher  of  mathematics  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  subject-matter  to  the  pupil.  Commonplace  as  the  statement  may  seem,  the  problem 
is  a  comparatively  new  one.  The  effort  has  always  been  to  adapt  the  pupil  to  the  subject- 
matter.  Scholars  in  geometry  and  algebra  have  made  certain  organizations  of  those 
subjects.  The  great  mass  of  teachers  has  taken  these  organizations  almost  without  ques- 
tion, placed  them  before  their  pupils,  and  insisted  on  their  getting  them,  usually  requiring 
all  to  get  them  in  the  same  way.  If  this  "same  way'*  did  not  hap()en  to  suit  some  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  the  teacher  complacently  assumed  that  they  had  no  mathematical 
knowledge  or  power,  and  graded  them  failures.  Except  where  classes  are  small,  and 
it  is  easily  done,  little  or  no  allowance  is  made  for  individual  mental  makeup,  previous 
training,  or  immediate  environment.  Pupils  are  herded,  and  the  work  is  adapted  in  a 
general  way  to  the  herd.  One  of  the  greatest  questions  before  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics is,  how  can  two  pupils  in  a  same  class  be  given  mathematics  when  one  requires 
an  entirely  different  procedure  from  the  other — that  is,  how  the  subject  can  be  presented 
in  a  way  adapted  to  the  learning  mind. 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  high  school  in  which  so  many  pupils  fail  as  in  mathematics, 
which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  there  is  no  subject  in  the  high  school  which  is  so  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  the  pupils.  You  may  examine  the  records  of  any  high  school  you  please, 
and  you  will  find  that  where  there  is  one  failure  in  the  languages  or  the  sciences,  the  chances 
are  there  are  four  or  five,  or  possibly  more  in  algebra  or  geometry.  I  do  not  believe  this 
should  be  so.  If  a  body  of  pupils  has  met  the  standard  required  for  admission  to  a  class, 
it  is  doubtful  if  10  per  cent,  of  them  should  fail.  Many  would  make  the  per  cent,  smaller, 
yet  20,  30,  and  even  50  and  75  per  cent,  are  sometimes  compelled  by  the  teacher  to  repeat 
the  work.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  school  which  is  typical  in  this  respect.  One  of  the  teachers 
received  pupils  who  had  been  given  to  understand  that  they  had  completed  the  work  satis- 
factorily in  the  preceding  classes.  The  teacher,  when  I  knew  him,  had  gone  over  the 
work  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  He  had  the  outline  and  the  details  clearly  in  mind.  He 
utterly  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the  class  had  not  been  repeating  this  subject 
for  ten  years,  and  that  their  experiences  were  very  different  from  his  own.  So  with  the 
keenness  and  the  sarcasm  that  too  often  comes  out  of  such  a  condition  he  usually  told  about 
40  per  cent,  of  his  class  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  take  it  over,  tho  it  was  doubtful  if  that  would  do  any  good.  This  same  teacher,  as  I 
remember  it,  took  pride  in  the  number  that  failed  to  do  the  work  in  his  classes,  and  was 
inclined  to  boast  of  it.  While  the  case  I  have  described  is  extreme,  it  is  not  uncommon. 
I  believe  it  is  true  in  some  degree  in  most  of  our  high  schools.  The  whole  thing  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  the  mathematics  of  any  year  should  not  be  harder 
than  the  pupils  of  that  year  can  get,  or  presented  in  a  way  that  the  pupils  cannot  grasp. 
If  a  large  per  cent,  of  failures  exist,  it  is  more  of  a  reflection  on  the  teachers*  ability  to 
adapt  than  on  the  pupils*  ability  to  master.  Teachers  who  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
they  make  a  large  number  of  their  pupils  fail,  or  that  they  make  it  difficult,  if  not  almost 
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impossible,  for  their  pupils  to  pass  in  their  work,  will  not  be  likely  to  look  upon  such  a 
statement  with  favor. 

To  make  more  definite  what  I  mean  in  the  sense  of  adaption,  consider  the  subject  of 
algebra.  While  thinking  about  this  question,  I  picked  up  one  of  the  algebras  on  my  desk, 
which  is  not  especially  different  from  most  of  the  algebras  in  use,  and  found  that  the  first 
eighteen  pages  were  devoted  to  definitions,  and  the  next  twenty-five  or  thirty  to  abstract 
work.  The  definitions  were  generalizations,  that  are  usually  beyond  the  experience  c£ 
the  pupil;  the  abstract  work,  or  exercises,  as  they  are  usually  called,  go  smoothly  enou^ 
for  if  he  sees  a  few  of  them  work,  he  can  easily  get  the  others.  These  abstractions  do  not 
mean  anything  particularly;  they  do  not  stand  for  anything.  After  he  has  gained  some 
mechanical  expertness,  he  is  given  some  applications,  and  every  teacher  of  algebra  knows 
how  difficult  it  is  to  have  him  grasp  those  applications.  Ofttimes  they  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  his  experience.  Just  now  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  use  problems  in  the  field 
of  physics,  which  is  helpful,  provided,  as  usually  happens,  the  physics  involved  is  not  more 
obscure  than  the  mathematical  principle.  A  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  of  such  work,  which 
is  largely  abstract,  is  given,  followed  by  about  the  same  amoimt  of  geometry.  A 
majority  of  high-school  students  do  not  get  mathematics  during  the  senior  year,  except 
as  they  find  it  in  some  science,  as  physics.  Then  comes  the  college  work,  and  many  find 
they  have  forgotten  all  they  knew. 

Last  Thanksgiving,  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  met  in 
Chicago,  and  an  instructive  paper  was  read  before  the  mathematics  section  on  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  entering  students  of  the  Wisconsin  University.  The  writer  stated  that  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  made  a  very  poor  showing.  He  attributed  this  to 
the  fact  that  too  many  of  them  had  had  poor  teachers  in  the  subject  when  they  were  in  the 
high  school.  I  do  not  recall  that  he  said  any  thing  about  an  equal  failure  in  the  languages 
or  sciences;  it  seems  that  the  trouble  was  in  mathematics  mainly.  The  examination  had 
ten  questions,  eight  of  which  were  abstract  and  two  concrete.  The  student  had  been 
expected  to  recall  something  he  had  not  had  for  some  years  and  which  had  no  meaning 
to  him  when  it  was  first  studied.  Is  it  so  surprising  that  so  many  pupils  know  so  little  of 
mathematics,  when  they  enter  college  or  better  when  they  leave  the  high  school  ? 

I  doubt  if  any  abstract  work  should  be  given  to  an  algebra  pupil  during  his  first  year; 
certainly  none  should  be  given  during  the  first  part  of  that  year.  Whatever  is  not  con- 
crete to  him  might  as  well  be  left  out.  I  may  work  industriously  on  the  definitions  and 
abstractions  usually  given  during  the  first  lessons  of  algebra,  and  the  pupil  will  not  have 
as  clear  conception  as  he  would  if  I  said  nothing  about  them,  and  got  at  once  into  the  heart 
of  the  work  with  a  problem  something  like  the  following; 

The  shortest  railway  route  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  912  miles;  how  long  does  it 
take  a  train  averaging  38  miles  an  hour  to  make  the  journey  ? 

Solution  in  words:  The  product  of  the  average  number  of  miles  per  hour  and  the 
required  number  of  hours  equals  the  whole  distance  traveled;  that  is,  38  multiplied  by 
the  required  number  of  hours  equals  912.  Hence,  the  required  number  of  hours  is  one 
thirty-eighth  of  912,  or  24. 

Solution  using  abbreviations:  If,  instead  of  the  expression  "the  required  number  of 
hours,"  we  use  the  word  "time,"  or  simply  the  abbreviation  "T,"  the  solution  may  be 
written:  38  x  r='9i2.    Hence  r=-9i2  divided  by  38  —  24. 

The  knowledge  that  the  pupil  has  when  he  begins  a  subject  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  his  work,  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  some  learned  man  who  made  problems  in  physics 
or  some  other  subject,  which  the  pupil  knows  nothing  about.  The  teacher  of  the  past  was 
satisfied  to  deal  with  the  logic  of  the  subject;  the  teacher  of  today  has  a  harder  task  before 
him.  As  yet,  most  of  us  are  satisfied  to  put  the  text  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  and  accept 
results.  Perhaps  we  are  satisfied  because  it  is  the  easier  thing  to  do.  Many  do  not  like 
♦o  do  otherwise.    Many  will  not  do  otherwise,  but  the  future  demands  a  change. 
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ORIGINAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  GEOMETRY 

I.     PX7SPOSE,  NATX7SE  AND  METHOD  OF  FKESEMTATION 

FLETCHER  DURELL,  TEACHER  9F  MATHEMATICS,  JOHN  C.  GREEN  SCHOOL, 

LAWRENCEVILLE,   N.   J. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  working  original  exercises  in  geometry  constitutes  one  of 
the  best  means  at  our  conmiand  of  cultivating  in  pupils  the  power  of  clear,  logical  thinking. 
The  question  now  raised  is  whether  there  is  not  some  way  of  giving  this  educational 
discipline  a  deeper  significance,  and  making  its  fruits  available  to  practically  all  pupils. 

It  is  also  a  common  remark  that  in  geometry  the  pupil  has  before  him  a  set  of  tools, 
viz.,  the  triangle,  line,  point,  etc.,  which  he  must  learn  to  use;  and  that  in  working  original 
exercises,  he  must  realize  what  tools  he  has  before  him  and  learn  to  select  that  tool  or 
combination  of  tools  best  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand.  Perhaps  something  can  be  gained 
by  carrying  out  this  idea  farther  than  is  customary,  by  studying  the  utilities  and  properties 
of  each  geometric  implement,  getting  the  most  practical  order  in  which  to  master  these 
implements,  and  the  most  advantageous  way  of  taking  up  each  one. 

The  question  at  once  arises,  which  tool  occupies  the  primary  place  ?  Which  is  used 
most,  is  grasped  most  readily  by  the  pupil,  and  logically  occupies  the  most  central  position. 
An  examination  of  the  165  text  theorems  in  a  standard  plane  geometry  shows  that  the  tri- 
angle is  used  ninety-five  times  as  an  aid  in  demonstrations,  while  the  next  most  common 
tool,  parallel  Unes,  is  employed  only  forty  times.  Every  attentive  teacher  must  also  have 
noticed  that  after  the  pupil  has  learned  the  use  of  the  triangle  he  prefers  to  use  this  tool 
wherever  possible.  The  triangle  seems  to  mediate  between  the  simpler  elements,  the 
point  and  line,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more  complex,  the  polygon,  the  circle,  etc.,  on  the 
other.  In  like  manner,  far  more  applications  are  made  of  equal  or  congruent  triangles 
than  of  the  triangle  in  any  other  form.  It  seems  natural  then  in  teaching  originals  in 
geometry,  to  let  the  pupil  master  the  use  of  congruent  triangles  first.  Let  this  be  done  by 
arranging  the  propositions  of  the  text  so  as  to  use  the  triangle  as  early  and  freely  as  possible, 
and  also  by  arranging  original  exercises  in  groups,  putting  first  a  group  of  exercises  in 
proving  triangles  equal.  If  the  pupil  is  weak  and  cannot  \ise  equal  triangles  in  the  seven 
or  eight  forms  in  which  they  appear,  Umit  the  subject  matter  at  first  so  that  he  has  to  choose 
between  only  two  or  three  of  the  tool  forms  of  equal  triangles. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power  of  proving  triangles  equal,  let  him  take  up  a 
group  of  exercises  in  which  he  utilizes  this  power  in  proving  a  pair  of  lines  equal  by  means 
of  equal  triangles.  This  constitutes  both  a  review  and  an  advance.  Next  give  him  a 
group  of  exercises  in  which  he  is  to  prove  a  pair  of  angles  equals  by  use  of  equal  triangles, 
thus  putting  the  tool  whose  use  has  just  been  mastered  to  a  new  application. 

After  mastering  the  use  of  the  first  geometric  instruments  thoroly  in  this  threefold 
way,  the  pupil  can  proceed  more  rapidly.  The  use  of  parallel  lines  comes  next,  both  natur-" 
ally  to  the  pupil,  and  logically  in  relation  to  the  subject,  since  two  parallel  lines  and  a 
transversal  form  but  a  special  case  of  the  triangle.  After  this  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  locus  for  some  purposes  is  a  more  efficient  tool  than  the  triangle.  Thus  ask  him 
to  prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  He  will  natur- 
ally do  so  by  the  use  of  triangles.  Then  bring  him  to  realize  that  the  desired  result  can  be 
attained  with  half  the  labor,  or  less,  by  the  use  of  the  locus,  and  he  will  give  this  new  tool 
a  cordial  welcome.  At  this  point  it  is  usually  well  to  introduce  from  algebra  the  use  of 
a  symbol  for  an  luiknown  quantity  and  of  the  equation,  and  have  the  pupil  realize  that 
these  tools  tho  mastered  in  connection  with  another  subject  are  useful  in  geometry  also. 

So  far,  no  use  of  auxiliary  lines  will  have  been  made.  But  now  that  we  take  up  their 
use,  a  group  of  exercises  will  be  given  each  of  which  calls  for  one  or  more  such  lines,  and 
the  pupil  will  be  kept  at  work  at  this  tool  till  it  is  mastered  thoroly.  Similarly  the  mastery 
of  various  other  geometric  tools,  as  inscribed  angles,  similar  triangles,  analysis,  symmetry, 
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etc.,  may  be  acquired.    Occasionally  groups  of  miscellaneous  exercises  are  to  be  introduced 
compelling  pupils  to  use  in  combination  all  the  instnmients  hitherto  mastered. 

In  some  cases  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  out  the  toolage  pi;op>erties  of  a  single  theortrL 
Thus  from  the  fact  that  two  triangles  are  congruent  if  the  three  sides  of  one  triangle  art 
equal  respectively  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other,  it  follows  that  a  triangular  frame  of  irc£ 
or  steel  is  rigid  even  tho  hinged  at  the  vertices.  This  is  the  imit  of  rigidity  in  girders, 
bridges,  frameworks  of  all  kinds,  and  is  of  vast  practical  importance.  The  value  and  ise 
of  this  unit  tool  can  be  brought  out  by  problems  like  the  following:  Will  a  quadrilateral 
frame  hinged  at  its  vertices  be  rigid  ?  Will  it  be  rigid  if  two  points,  one  in  each  of  two 
adjacent  sides,  be  joined  by  a  bar,  and  if  so,  why  ? 

Sometimes  tool  relations  (of ten. reciprocal)  can  be  mastered  in  groups.  Triangles 
are  useful  in  proving  the  equality  of  lines  and  angles.  Lines  and  angles  are  useful  in  prov- 
ing the  equality  of  triangles.  Triangles  are  useful  in  proving  lines  proportional,  and  \iie 
versa.  Lines  and  points  determine  each  other  reciprocally;  so  of  lines  and  planes  ^^ 
points  and  planes.  Some  classes  are  much  interested  in  making  lists  of  the  serviceable 
properties  of  each  geometric  tool  or  combination  of  tools  and  making  comparisons  of  these. 

Beside  original  exercises  in  direct  demonstrations  and  constructions,  of  which  alcsie 
we  have  been  speaking  thus  far,  there  are  other  original  or  semi-original  exercises  to  which 
the  same  method  of  treatment  applies,  the  development  of  power  to  handle  succcssiu 
tools  in  these  different  lines  being  contributory  to  one  common  end. 

Thus  geometric  drawing  and  observational  geometry,  even  though  treated  in  a  verr 
limited  way,  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  tool  functions  of  the  point  and  line.  Geometiic 
drawing  constantly  illustrates  the  fact  that  two  points  determine  an  entire  straight  line, 
three  points  determine  three  lines,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  points,  the  greater  the 
possible  efficiency  of  each  point. 

So  the  drawing  of  lines  and  angles  may  be  made  to  illustrate  the  utility  meaning  cf 
the  axioms,  and  show  that  the  axioms  are  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  fundamental 
equivalences,  as  fundamental  utilities. 

Similarly,  the  economic  functions  of  straight  lines  may  be  brought  out  from  another 
point  of  view  by  showing  their  utility  in  the  mensuration  of  areas  of  volumes.  To  make 
two  or  three  linear  measurements  of  a  tank  involves  far  less  labor  than  to  dip  oil  out  of  the 
tank  and  count  the  number  of  gallons  dipped  out.  Hence  questions  like  the  following  arise. 
The  measurement  of  how  many  and  what  lines  is  adequate  for  the  mensuration  of  the  area 
of  each  plane  figure,  and  for  that  of  the  surface  and  volume  of  ea^h  solid  figure  ?  Under 
what  circumstances  is  it  advantageous  to  use  one  linear  measurement,  or  one  set  of  linear 
measurements,  rather  than  another  ?  Thus,  given  that  the  mensuration  of  the  area  of  the 
circle  depends  on  the  measurement  of  one  of  three  lines,  the  radius,  diameter,  or  circum- 
ference, which  of  these  three  lines  is  it  most  convenient  to  measure  in  determining  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  a  pipe  whose  ends  are  inaccessible  (as  in  the  hot-air  pipe  of  a 
furnace)  ?  In  so  simple  a  case  even  it  is  with  a  distinct  thrill  of  appreciation  and  sense  of 
new  power  that  the  pupil  realizes  that  it  is  best  to  obtain  the  area  by  measuring  the  cir- 
cumference. 

Other  concrete  applications  give  a  new  and  deeper  grasp  of  the  toolage  properties  of 
lines  in  relation  to  other  objects.  For  example,  compare  transportation  by  rail  with  that 
by  water.  A  railroad  train  approximates  the  line  in  form  and  needs  a  comparatively  large 
and  scattered  crew  and  much  apparatus  to  manage  it.  A  steamboat  has  three  dimensions 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  concentrated  near  a  point,  whence  it  can  be  managed  by  a  small  crew. 
This  difference  is  the  chief  source  of  superior  economy  in  transportation  by  water  over  that 
by  rail,  and  it  is  a  principle  which  has  important  applications  in  many  other  fields. 

In  like  manner  the  study  of  numerical  exercises  in  geometry  may  be  facilitated  and 
made  more  significant  by  converting  it  into  the  mastery  of  a  succession  of  tools.  We  may 
separate  the  power  to  handle  the  formulas  from  the  power  to  carry  on  difficult  numerical 
computations  and  learn  each  separately.     First  have  groups  of  exercises  in\'olving  the 
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numerical  relations  of  various  geometric  objects  in  all  their  9ombinations  and  permutations, 
but  in  terms  of  small  and  exactly  related  numbers.  Afterward  have  exercises  adapted  to 
develop  the  power  of  carrying  on  a  long  and  complicated  numerical  computation.  In 
this  connection,  but  to  a  certain  extent  apart  from  it,  groups  of  exercises  adapted  to  give 
mastery  of  the  most  advantageous  order  of  operations,  of  cancellation  and  other  useful  devices 
in  computations,  are  to  be  worked. 

A  word  may  now  be  said  about  the  application  of  the  above  method  of  studying  original 
exercises  to  actual  classroom  work,  and  then  something  as  to  results  obtained.  In  Book  I, 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  by  study  of  the  text  pro]>ositions  has  become  acquainted  with  hat 
is  meant  by  a  demonstration  and  with  the  use  of  the  trian^jle,  the  class  may  be  put  to  work 
exclusively  on  easy  originals  in  proving  triangles  equal,  and  in  proving  lines  and  angles 
equal  by  means  of  equal  triangles.  From  four  to  six  exercises  may  be  assigned  at  a  lesson, 
and  three  or  four  more  solved  as  sightwork,  either  at  the  blackboard  by  the  entire  class 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  or  on  paper  as  testwork.  Thus  after  the  class  is 
under  way  practically  an  entire  group  is  covered  at  a  lesson.  After  the  class  has  learned 
to  use  congruent  triangles  in  original  exercises,  we  return  to  the  study  of  text  theorems,  but 
in  connection  with  each  daily  lesson  thereafter,  more  or  less  original  work  is  done  in  various 
ways,  as  by  assignment  as  part  of  the  regular  lesson,  or  as  sightwork.  At  the  end  of  Book 
I,  more  daily  work  in  originals  alone  is  taken  up,  and  similarly  thruout  the  subject. 

By  this  means,  every  pupil  who  can  learn  any  geometry  learns  to  do  originals,  usually 
takes  more  interest  in  the  latter  than  in  textwork  and  succeeds  better  at  it.  In  my  own 
work,  no  pupil  is  passed  in  plane  or  solid  geometry,  or  is  certified  as  prepared  to  take  a 
college  entrance  examination  in  these  subjects,  till  he  has  passed  a  test  in  originals  alone, 
as  well  as  one  in  numerical  ex^cises,  and  one  in  text  propositions.  Besides  these  direct 
results,  the  method  of  treating  the  subject  outlined  above  gives  other  results  which  are 
of  interest.  It  seems  to  have  a  stimulating  and  vitalizing  effect  on  the*  whole  subject  of 
geometry.  Many  proofs  which  before  seemed  forced  and  arbitrary  now  become  direct 
and  natural  Every  proposition  comes  to  have  meaning  and  value.  The  method  seems  to 
have  an  invigorating  and  vitalizing  effect  on  the  study  of  branches  of  mathematics  taken  up 
subsequently,  as  on  trigonometry  and  higher  algebra. 

Some  help  is  given  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  intuition  to 
logic  in  the  study  of  geometry.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  dispense  with  some 
intuition,  that  is,  preliminary  visualizing  in  geometry,  or  in  any  subject  for  that  matter.  For 
instance,  the  idea  even  of  a  straight  line  or  a  circle,  is  a  highly  complex  one  when  considered 
apart  from  the  intuition  which  we  have  of  such  an  object.  How  do  we  know  by  pure 
logic  that  it  is  possible  for  a  line  to  6xist,  all  points  of  which  are  equidistant  from  a  given 
point  ?  But  if  the  pupil  makes  a  start  somewhere  in  geometry,  as  near  first  principles  as 
possible,  for  the  sake  of  clearly  realized  advantages,  later  he  will  be  ready  to  deepen  and 
sharpen  his  logic  for  the  sake  of  other  plain  advantages. 

The  history  of  geometry  comes  to  have  new  interest.  It  becomes  the  study  of  a  pro- 
gressive series  of  new  and  improving  tools.  As  a  result  of  such  study  the  pupil  sometimes 
imbibes  some  of  the  dialectic  of  history  and  is  seized  with  the  ambition  to  invent  new  tools 
for  himself.  The  problem  of  combining  individual  instruction  with  class  instruction  is 
also  partly  solved.  If  originals  be  grouped  as  indicated,  it  is  possible  to  assign  as  a  lesson, 
say  three  easier  originals  for  the  whole  class,  and  two  more  difficult  ones  to  be  worked  by 
the  stronger  pupils  only.  The  whole  class  advances  together,  but  its  more  gifted  members 
gain  a  wider  and  deeper  grasp  of  the  subject  than  the  rest  of  the  class.  The  method  is 
thus  an  important  economy  to  the  teacher  who  has  large  classes  to  conduct. 

In  like  manner,  it  prevents  the  somewhat  narrowing  effect  which  the  study  of  geometry 
is  apt  to  have.  If  a  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  acquiring  the  mastery  of  a  succession  of  abstract 
tools  whose  values  are  consciously  realized,  he  should  be  ready  to  welcome  any  new  and 
better  tool  wherever  found.  Hence  we  arrive  at  a  correlation  of  studies  which  is  not  super- 
ficial and  concrete,  and  so  full  of  varied  detail  that  someone  has  termed  it  not  correlation, 
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but  conglomeration;  but  at  a  u;ufication  by  means  of  underlying  utility  principles.  For 
instance,  if  the  pupil  in  studying  geometry  acquires  the  habit  of  selecting  the  best  lineir 
measurements  on  which  to  make  the  mensuration  of  the  circle,  cylinder,  etc,  depend,  when 
he  comes  to  physics  he  will  be  ready  to  apply  the  same  idea  to  the  measurement  of  physical 
magnitudes.  If  he  learns  to  realize  the  advantage  of  using  aujdliary  lines  in  the  vivid  fidd 
of  geometry,  he  should  be  ready  to  use  auxiliary  objects  freely  in  physics,  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, in  ethics,  sociology,  and  in  fact  find  in  such  use  a  principle  having  a  hundred  ^pli- 
cations for  him  every  day. 

Before  I  close,  allow  me  to  say  a  word  on  one  other  aspect  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
For  the  past  generation,  educational  theory  and  practice  have  been  mainly  insinred  and 
controlled  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  evolutionary  philosophy  of  education  has 
taken  up  and  dominated  other  ideas,  as  those  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.  We  owe  to  this 
philosophy  of  education  much  of  theoretic  value  and  practical  worth.  But  as  a  whole 
its  tendency  is  brutal  and  materialistic.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  but  a  preliminary  step. 
For  we  no  sooner  announce  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  than  the  quesdoa 
arises,  what  is  fitness?  What  is  value?  What  is  worth?  Hence  a  new  philosophy, 
termed  pragmatism  is  springing  up,  which  is  trying  to  answer  these  questions  and  give 
a  broader  and  higher  view  of  things,  which  shall  include  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a 
mere  detail.  Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  analyze  fitness  into  the  elements  ^diich  com- 
pose it,  and  then  devise  economical  and  efficient  ways  of  mastering  these  elements. 
Perhaps  also  after  we  have  made  this  analysis  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  more 
fundamental  and  inclusive  category  than  fitness.  Something  worked  out  along  this  line 
must,  in  the  end,  profoundly  influence  educational  theory  and  practice. 

As  a  step  in  the  new  direction,  let  us  make  a  distinction  between  concrete  and  abstract 
utilities.  The  use  of  similar  triangles  to  determine  the  height  of  a  steeple  is  an  example  of 
concrete  utility,  or  of  putting  a  geometric  tool  to  a  concrete  use.  The  use  of  similar  triangles 
to  prove  a  set  of  lines  proportional,  or  a  pair  of  polygons  similar,  is  an  example  of  abstract 
utility.  Now  if  the  pupil's  mind  be  fed  on  the  concrete  applications  of  mathematics  alone 
or  preferentially,  a  low  grade  and  materialistic  appetite  is  generated  in  him.  His  outlook 
and  tastes  are  apt  to  be  narrowed  and  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  that  does  not  have 
immediate  material  application.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  gets  an  insight  into  abstract 
utilities,  he  finds  that  these  are  comprehensive  and  enlarging.  They  include  fxactical 
applications  as  details,  and  suggest  other  particular  concrete,  as  well  as  other  more  general 
abstract  utilities. 

Now  the  method  of  teaching  originals  presented  above  may  be  termed  the  method  of 
abstract  utilities,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  abstract  uses  in  the  first  place.  Concrete  utilitio 
are  brought  in  occasionally  to  sharpen  and  correct  conceptions,  and  make  interest  more 
vivid,  but  abstract  utilities  are  omnipresent  and  controlling,  and  fashion  the  development 
of  the  subject.  When  thus  realized,  the  method  which  we  here  advocate  is  seen  to  have  new 
and  wider  values  than  those  mentioned  hitherto.  The  ends  which  we  aim  at  in  the  studj 
of  geometry  are,  first,  practical  results;  second,  general  culture.  The  ancient  Egyptians  in 
their  use  of  geometry  in  land  surveying,  temple  building,  and  bam  measuring,  sought  00I7 
the  former.  The  Greeks  aimed  only  at  the  latter;  we  desire  both.  In  attaining  the  masterv 
of  abstract  utilities  we,  in  a  measure,  attain  both.  The  idea  of  abstract  values  mediates 
and  harmonizes  both  kinds  of  value,  and  causes  them  to  interact  in  multiplicative  ways. 

Hence  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  a  method  which  has  a  field  of  application  wherever  we 
find  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  combine  technical  and  culture  studies.  In  this  age  when 
new  arts  and  sciences  are  raining  down  from  the  sky  so  fast  that  one  is  kept  busy  dodging 
them  to  save  himself  from  destruction,  if  we  can  discover  in  each  department  a  certain 
idealistic  toolage,  master  this  in  one  department  and  use  it  in  others,  it  will  be  the  source 
of  much  needed  economy  and  uplifting  power.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  method  here 
suggested  is  a  step  toward  meeting  some  pressing  educational  needs  in  their  larger  aspect 
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I  am  not  expected  to  make  any  argument  in  favor  of  the  value  of  original  work  in 
geometry.  While  some  may  dispute  that  the  power  of  reasoning  developed  in  the  study 
of  mathematics  is  available  in  other  subjects,  perhaps  all  will  agree  that  the  reasoning- 
power  developed  in  the  proper  study  of  geometry  is  available  in  other  branches  of  mathema- 
tics. 

Frank  A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  in  the  Educational  Review,  some  years  ago  said: 

One  peculiar  advantage  of  right  mathematical  work  lies  in  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  results  attainable.  I  am  not  underrating  the  value  of  stuay  in  English, 
in  history,  or  in  any  of  the  vast,  indefinite  and  never-to-be-compassed  fields.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  in  geometry,  for  instance,  may  be  brought  to 
a  kind  of  finish  and  completeness  imp>ossible  in  the  study  of  a  paragraph  about  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  VIII.  or  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War,  and  that  the  student  enjoys  a  unique 
consciousness  of  power  in  mathematics  when  he  brings  a  piece  of  work  to  a  triumphant 
end.  I  have  noticed  that  when  boys  and  girls  in  geometry,  for  instance,  become  once 
imbued  with  a  thinking,  investigating,  inventive  spirit,  and  with  that  conception  of  a  proof 
which  gives  the  child  who  has  it  coi^dence  to  stand  against  the  world,  the  subject  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  them.  They  work  with  enthusiasm;  the  real  student  glow  is 
there;  the  inspiration  continues  operative  away  from  the  special  influence  of  the  classroom; 
and  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  "eureka''  when  the  way  has  been  discovered  is  hardly 
equaled  in  any  other  student  experience. 

My  own  experience  and  observation  compel  me  to  agree  heartily  with  the  author  just 
quoted. 

When  should  this  original  work  begin  ?  After  many  years  of  experience  and,  I  con- 
fess, some  experimenting,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  time  for  this  work  to  begin  is  when 
the  study  of  demonstrative  geometry  is  entered  upon.  Surely  the  student  is  entitled  to 
all  the  help  and  inspiration  he  can  get  from  the  beg^inning. 

I  talked  with  one  noted  teacher  and  book-maker  who  advocated  the  plan  of  going 
thru  the  book,  omitting  the  exercises  entirely  and  then  returning  to  the  beginning  and 
making  a  specialty  of  the  originals.  I  am  satisfied  he  was  wrong  on  this  point.  I  find  it 
very  hard  to  interest  pupib  in  original  work,  who  have  been  over  the  propositions  of  which 
the  proofs  are  given  in  the  book.  It  seems  hard  for  them  to  appreciate  the  necessity,  or 
the  advantage  at  that  stage  of  the  work  of  their  doing  anything  themselves. 

At  first  only  easy  theorems  and  problems  should  be  offered,  and  some  of  these  of  a 
practical  nature  so  as  to  enlist  the  interest  of  those  pupils  who  do  not  take  naturally  to 
pure  geometry  or  to  reasoning  at  all — and  their  name  is  legion.  Put  a  little  romance  into 
some  of  the  problems.  Great  patience  and  sympathy  are  required  in  the  beginning  with 
the  average  pupil.  The  teacher  should  put  himself  in  the  attitude  Of  the  investigator  along 
with  the  pupil.     Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  seeking  the  solution. 

If  you  have  never  tried  it  I  think  you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  stimulate  interest  in 
this  way  than  to  assume  the  attitude  of  being  perfectly  familiar  with  these  things. 

At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  work  pupib  should  be  asked  to  give  complete  proofs  without 
the  use  of  paper  or  blackboard.  It  is  interesting  as  well  as  surprising  to  notice  how  some 
will  draw  the  figure,  letter  it,  and  give  the  demonstration  as  a  purely  mental  exercise.  I 
have  found  this  exerdse  helpful  in  securing  the  attention  of  the  class.  Frequently  the  one 
reciting  will  be  corrected  for  misplacing  a  letter,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  valuable  work  done  in  geometry  must 
be  original  with  the  pupil. 

A  glance  at  the  textbooks  in  use  50  or  60  years  ago  will  show  that  original  work  had  no 
place  in  the  course  of  study  and  apparently  it  had  none  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
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When  the  new  plan  was  introduced,  some  went  to  the  extreme  that  all  work  should  be 
original,  and  they  discarded  the  textbook  altogether.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected 
but  was  none  the  less  a  mistake.  The  pupil  has  not  the  time  to  find  the  proofs  for  all  the 
material  he  will  need  in  his  future  work.  Besides  it  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  take  in 
readily  a  proof  given.  Even  when  originals  are  required  it  is  of  great  value  to  direct  some- 
what as  to  methods  and  plans.  In  problems  of  construction,  I  would  emphasize  the  idea 
of  assuming  the  problem  done  and  then  finding  such  relations  as  will  lead  to  the  ccHrect 
solution.  I  would  also  emphasize  certain  plans,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right  triangle  is  given  as  one  of  the  hypotheses,  it  is  always  safe,  as  the  first  step,  to 
describe  a  circumference  on  the  hypotenuse  as  diameter. 

Or  a  little  more  generally,  when  the  base  of  a  triangle  and  the  angle  opposite  the 
base  are  given,  construct  the  segment  of  a  circle  in  which  the  given  angle  may  be  inscribed. 
The  fact  that  the  proofs  that  the  circumference  and  the  arc  are  the  loci  of  the  vertices  of 
the  triangles  are  so  important  and  easy,  adds  to  the  value  of  this  suggestion.  These  are 
of  course  only  examples  of  many  such  plans. 

These  limitations  for  the  mass  of  pupils  leave  abundant  opportunity,  for  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  the  genius  of  the  best  pupils.  In  my  own  experience,  even  with  all  the 
helps,  suggestions,  and  devices  at  my  command,  while  I  have  seen  some  good  results  and 
had  much  encouragement,  I  still  have  all  too  frequent  occasion  to  repeat  the  beatitude: 
''  Blessed  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed." 
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THE  NOTEBOOK:  ITS  VALUE  AND  ITS  LIMITATIONS 

MRS.  ADA  I.  ATKINSON,  HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  as  to  the 
value  of  notebooks. 

Some  of  you  will  maintain  that  a  notebook  is  a  positive  hindrance;  that  a  pupil  is 
usually  content  to  put  into  it  what  he  ought  and  otherwise  would  put  into  his  head;  that 
it  is  not  a  crutch  to  support  the  cripple,  but  that  it  actually  causes  the  infirmity  it  is  intended 
to  cure.  And  others  will  say  that  the  time  spent  in  making  a  notebook  would  be  more 
profitably  expended  in  acquiring  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject-matter;  that  it  is,  therefore, 
a  waste  of  time.  Worse  than  all  this,  it  is  said  to  create  in  the  pupil  a  dislike  of  history; 
that  he  rages,  longing  for  the  day  of  his  deliverance;  that  the  notebook  is,  to  borrow  a 
scientific  term,  a  species  of  auto-intoxication,  a  natural  and  final  putting  to  sleep  of  all 
interest  in  history.  And,  finally,  it  is  solemnly  averred  by  these  advocates  of  "soft  peda- 
gogy" that  the  notebook  is  physically  injurious;  that  it  has  even  been  known  to  cause 
nervous  prostration. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  objections:  dependence,  waste  of  time,  dislike  of  the  sub> 
ject,  ph}rsical  injury.     A  formidable  list,  if  valid. 

What,  now,  are  the  items  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  ?  Of  what  use  are 
notebooks  ? 

Can  it  be  shown  that  the  notebook  fits  into  the  general  scheme  of  public  education  ? 
Does  it  help  attain  the  great  object  of  education  ?  What  is  that  object  ?  Many  answers 
rise  in  your  minds.  Summarized,  they  perhaps  come  to  something  like  this:  "  The  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  power."  If  inquiry  should  show  that  the 
notebook  adds  to  knowledge  and  increases  power,  it  may  claim  a  permanent  place  in  the 
schedule. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  its  value  and  its  limitations  wiU  be  incidentally  defined. 

Waiving  the  discussion  of  the  comparative  desirability  of  knowledge  and  power, 
let  us  look  at  a  properly  made  notebook. 
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The  table  of  contents  is  well  ordered  in  chapters  with  subdivisions  appropriate  to  the 
titles;  neatly  lettered  and  accurately  paged,  this  table,  made  from  time  to  time,  is,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  complete  syllabus  of  the  entire  year's  work. 

Let  us  see  what  one  of  the  chapters  contains. 

It  opens  with  a  short,  suggestive  outline,  furnished  by  the  teacher,  who  wishes  the 
pupil  to  forsee  what  his  study  will  make  plain  to  him,  and,  to  guard  against  one-author 
narrowness,  here  is  a  list  of  accurate  references  to  both  source  and  secondary  authorities. 
Still  further  to  point  the  way  and  give  definiteness  of  assignment  and  preparation,  here  are 
questions  set  as  problems  for  solution,  variously  framed  to  effect  their  various  purposes; 
s6me  of  them  grammatical,  compelling  the  pupil  to  wrest  the  author's  meaning  from  the 
text;  others  cultivate  the  historical  imagination;  some  develop  the  setting  of  the  period, 
leading  the  pupil  to  see  it  as  a  reaction  from  previous  conditions  and  circumstances; 
still  others  lead  to  the  grouping  of  facts;  and  some  may  even  be  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  solve  with  his  present  knowledge.  The  student's  first  exercise  is  the  making  of  a 
text  analysis  as  the  basis  for  his  further  study.  While  the  paragraph  captions  of  the  modern 
text  interfere  in  a  measure  with  the  benefit  to  be  got  from  this  exercise,  it  may  be  made  help- 
ful by  insisting  that  the  pupil  supply  original  expressions  for  the  main  heads  of  the  analysis, 
and  by  requiring  him  to  express  under  each  of  these  heads  the  substance  of  the  author's 
statements  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  next  to  be  worked 
out;  and  in  the  recitation  upon  them  we  see  that  the  pupil  has  gained  by  comparing  his 
conclusions  with  those  of  his  classmates;  for  here  are  class  notes,  set  down,  not  in  hiccough- 
ing fashion,  with  dots  and  dashes  to  represent  what  he  did  not  get,  but  in  outline  form, 
intelligently  grouped  in  main  and  subordinate  heads.  Could  he  do  this  without  under- 
standing the  matter  under  discussion,  without  attention  riveted  on  it  ?  Beside  he  is  thus 
being  taught  to  discriminate  between  main  and  minor  points;  he  learns  the  beauty  of  toler- 
ance; he  tastes  the  joy  of  authoritative  assertion.  Moreover,  by  this  exercise,  that  much-to- 
be-desired  condition  is  secured  of  recitation  by  all  of  the  pupils  all  of  the  time. 

Now  come  reading-notes  from  source  and  narrative  history.  The  author,  title,  and 
portion  of  the  work  read  are  accurately  noted,  and  a  few  clear,  concise  statements  show  a 
summary  of  the  pages  covered.  These  notes  are  evidence  that  he  has  grasped  the  author's 
meaning;  they  have  arrested  his  straying  attention;  they  have  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  pernicious  practice,  too  often  indulged  in,  of  p>enitential  repetition  of  mere  words 
which  convey  no  clear  idea  to  his  mind. 

From  the  reading  of  a  simple  source  he  has  taken  a  refreshing  draught  from  the  foun- 
tain of  history  and  has  had  a  glimpse  of  how  history  is  written  from  sources.  By  comparing 
the  statements  of  different  authorities  and  measuring  them  by  a  source  he  learns  to  be  criti- 
cal; he  no  longer  accepts  unquestioningly  what  is  asserted;  he  ceases  to  be  the  puppet  of 
the  demagogue;  the  editor  can  no  longer  satisfy  him  with  blatant  declaration;  his  mind  is 
broadened,  his  knowledge  enriched;  he  learns  to  be  accurate;  he  acquires  the  habit  of 
authoritative  statement;  he  scorns  mere  assertion  of  imsupported  opinion. 

And  next,  out  of  these  various  materials  text  analysis,  reading-notes,  and  class  notes, 
he  makes  his  logical,  final  outline  of  the  period.  Having  constructed  the  skeleton,  he  is 
ready  to  clothe  it  in  a  short  narrative  on  some  well-selected  theme  which  calls  into  play 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge,  but  along  fresh  lines. 

Here  is  no  dull  repetition  or  plagiarism,  clumsy  and  naive,  but  clear  setting  forth  in 
his  own  words  of  his  own  interpretations,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  origiB|Uanguage. 

The  benefit  from  the  narrative  is  great;  it  rests  on  the  principe  that  only  when 
knowledge  has  been  expressed,  orally,  or  in  written  form,  or  in  thought  may  it  be  properly 
termed  knowledge.  In  this  day  of  large  classes,  individual  oral  expression  is  necessarily 
limited;  the  narrative  furnishes  the  next  best  substitute.  By  it  the  pupil  is  brought  face 
to  face  with  what  he  knows,  and,  what  is  of  quite  as  much  importance,  with  what  he  does 
not  know.  How  often  we  hear  children  say,  "I  know  it,  but  I  can't  say  it."  Let  them  see 
their  knowledge  and  their  ignorance  in  the  relendess  mirror  of  expression. 
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Each  page  is,  we  see,  headed  to  show  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  in  the  margin  d 
the  narrative  are  crisp,  concise  phrases  summarizing  each  paragraph. 

And  here  at  the  end  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  chief  events  and  personages  meo- 
tioned  in  the  book. 

Now  do  you  doubt  that  the  pupil  has  gained  both  knowledge  and  power  by  the  making 
of  his  book  ? 

Understand  me,  no  claim  is  made  for  the  notebook  as  a  panacea.  Tact,  indeed,  and 
the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  trained  teacher  should  guide  the  making;  and,  no  doubt, 
in  the  hands  of  the  tyro  more  harm  than  good  would  result;  but,  properly  used,  the  notebook 
becomes  of  manifest  benefit  to  the  pupil  who  sees  in  it  a  means  of  apprehending  and  assimi- 
latitig  knowledge  not  the  mere  exploitation  of  a  fad. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  people  do  not  enjoy  doing  a  hard  thing; 
they  like  it,  and  are  proud  of  their  ability  to  do  it.  Moreover,  as  with  the  body,  so  with 
the  mind,  exercise  whets  appetite.  And  it  is  this  tough  fiber  which  the  dtizen  of  these 
United  States  must  develop  in  order  that  he  may  combat  and  conquer  the  difficulties  which 
confront  him  at  the  present  time.  Even  to  the  superficial  observer  the  times  look  threaten- 
ing; to  a  student  of  history  they  are  big  with  danger.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  those  who 
have  intrusted  to  them  the  shaping  of  the  character,  the  training  of  the  intellect  of  the  youth 
of  this  great  nation  of  ours,  to  prepare  and  fit  them  for  their  dvic  duties. 

I  dare  to  cherish  the  hope  that  by  this  earnest  conscientious,  painstaking,  loving  work 
of  making  notebooks,  these  children  are  learning  the  fundamentals  of  citizenship;  thoro- 
ness,  accurracy,  breadth  of  view;  the  power  of  neatness;  the  power  to  analyze;  the  power 
to  construct;  the  power  of  sustained  expression;  the  power  of  system;  the  power  to  carry 
out  a  plan;  the  power  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of  an  event  for  its  cause;  the  power  of 
suspending  judgment;  the  power  of  patience;  the  power  of  efficiency;  the  power  of  truth. 

The  notebook  is  of  positive  use  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  developmem 
of  power.  Its  limitations  are  the  metes  and  bounds  of  trained  judgment  and  common 
sense. 


THE  PLACE  OF  MODERN  HISTORY  IN  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM 

E.    I.   MILLER,   PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  CHICO,  CAL. 

The  why  of  history  teaching  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  what^  the  how,  and  the  haw  much 
of  history  teaching.  That  is,  it  is  essential  first  to  know  why  history  should  be  taught  at 
all,  what  educational  results  are  to  be  secured  from  teaching  it,  before  we  can  know  what 
part  or  how  much  of  the  limitless  field  to  select  and  how  it  shall  be  presented  to  the 
students.  Therefore  the  first  thing  is  to  determine  what  are  the  educational  reasons  for 
teaching  history  in  the  high  school.  The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  be  devoted  to 
a  brief  consideration  of  this  question. 

It  must  be  said  that  in  some  respects  the  reasons  for  teaching  history  are  the  same 
for  the  high  schools  as  for  the  elementary  school,  and  for  the  university.  Of  course  thoe 
is  some  difference  in  the  degree  that  these  aims  apply  to  the  dififerent  grades,  but  the  same 
ideas  are  or  ought  to  be  considered. 

All  subjects  of  the  public-school  course  are  in  that  course  because  they  afford  infor- 
mation or  give  a  facility  which  will  be  useful  in  life,  or  a  subject  may  give  both  information 
and  facility.  In  some  subjects  the  emphasis  is  on  the  information,  in  others  on  the  facility. 
But  the  information  or  the  facility  gained  in  the  one  subject  cannot  be  carried  over  into 
another,  unless  that  other  is  similar  in  some  way.  That  is,  a  power  of  reasoning  in  one 
set  of  ideas  does  not  imply  a  power  of  reasoning  in  another  set,  unless  that  other  set  is  in 
some  way  like  the  first.  Reasoning-power  in  mathematics  does  not  imply  reasoning-power 
in  biology  or  in  history;   nor  does  the  reverse  hold  good.    However,  reasoning-power  in 
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history  would  to  a  certain  degree,  imply  reasoning-power  in  other  social  sciences,  as  sociol- 
ogy, economics,  etc.  Without  further  discussion  of  this  point,  then,  it  is  a  legitimate 
conclusion  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  one  subject  cannot  wholly,  if  to  any  degree, 
take  the  place  of  another  subject;  each  contributes  its  own  particular  thing  to  the  com- 
plete development  of  the  individual  Without  claiming  superiority  of  history  over  other 
subjects  in  all  respects,  and  without  denying  to  other  branches  the  educational  values 
claimed  for  them,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  educational  reasons  for  teaching  history  ? 

First,  it  furnishes  much  information  of  a  practical  kind.  History  is  the  record  of 
what  man  has  done  individually  and  collectively,  of  the  motives  and  forces  that  have 
operated  to  direct  human  actions,  of  the  results  of  those  motives  and  forces  upon  the  human 
race.  Can  it  be  that  the  study  of  such  records  can  be,  as  Herbert  Spencer  suggests,  for 
amusement  only  and  not  for  instruction  ? 

Returning  to  the  statement  that  history  furnishes  much  information  of  a  practical 
kind,  is  it  not  of  value  to  the  young  mind  to  have  it  add  to  its  own  direct  experiences,  the 
experiences  of  individual  and  race  in  the  past  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  enlarge  the  mental 
horizon  by  experience  not  directly  had  by  each  individual  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  teach 
the  individual  those  facts  which  help  him  to  understand  something  of  what  he  is,  why  he 
is  what  he  is,  and  how  he  became  such  as  a  member  of  society?  Is  it  not  worth  while 
for  the  civilized  person  to  know  something  of  the  process  thru  which  civilization  was 
developed  ?  Is  it  not  a  thing  of  value  for  the  individual  to  know  something  of  how  the 
commonest  things  and  institutions  about  him  came  to  be  ?  What  they  mean  and  why 
they  are  of  the  form  they  are  ?  All  these  questions  may  be  answered  by  a  quotation  from 
the  great  thinker,  Lecky,  who  says  of  history,  *'  It  is  one  of  the  best  schools  for  that  kind 
of  reasoning  which  is  most  useful  in  practical  life.  It  teaches  men  to  weigh  conflicting 
probabilities,  to  estimate  degrees  of  evidence,  to  form  sound  judgment  of  the  value  of 
authorities.     Reasoning  is  taught  more  by  actual  practice  than  by  a  priori  methods.'' 

Life  is  a  series  of  problems  which  as  a  rule  each  individual  must  solve  for  himself. 
The  facts  to  be  considered  in  these  problems  are  the  acts  and  motives  of  men  as  individuals 
and  in  groups.  How  shall  the  individual  be  taught  the  facts  and  how  to  reason  upon  them  ? 
He  can  and  must  learn  some  of  this  by  direct  contact,  by  experience;  but  shall  we  not 
broaden  his  ex]>eriences  and  prepare  him  for  a  safer  adjustment  of  himself  by  giving  him 
the  experience  of  others,  and  of  the  past  ?  How  else  can  the  race  make  progress  but  by 
using  the  lessons  of  past  experience  ?  But  the  study  of  these  past  experiences  is  one  phase 
of  history.  History  deals  with  man's  past  experiences,  it  shows  and  explains  something 
of  present  forces,  it  points  to  future  tendencies.  Certainly,  then,  the  more  of  this  kind  of 
history  that  is  taught,  the  sounder  the  judgment  that  will  result.  The  more  the  individual 
will  gain  experience  and  power  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  of  practical  life. 

What  better  way  to  make  good  citizens  than  to  teach  the  youth  practice  in  knowing 
and  reasoning  upon  facts  connected  with  government  and  the  duties  of  the  citizen  toward 
that  government  ?  The  facts  of  history  are  valuable.  They  deal  with  practical  every- 
day life.  They  give  practice  in  solving  problems  everyone  must,  to  some  extent,  attempt 
to  solve.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  the  right  kind  of  history  is  a  valuable  preparation  for 
citizenship.  It  is  because  the  facts  of  history  are  so  similar  to  those  of  everyday  life  that 
history  lays  such  strong  claims  to  giving  information  and  training  that  will  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance  in  real  life. 

Second,  history  is  a  means  of  setting  before  students  high  types  of  character,  and  of 
giving  them  high  ideals.  It  is  character-building.  Keeping  high  types  of  character  and 
high  ideals  before  the  students  will  not  make  all  of  the  students  pattern  their  lives  after 
them,  but  this  method  will  do  as  much  as  any  other  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Third,  it  is  a  culture  subject.  Culture  is  knowledge  of  the  best  the  past  has  produced. 
Along  with  this  knowledge  go  refining  influences  of  various  kinds.  By  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits,  customs,  institutions  of  other  people,  the  ideals  which  lie  back  of  them» 
and  the  struggles  which  these  people  have  undergone  to  establish  and  maintain  these  things, 
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a  sympathy  with  the  progressive  movements  of  the  past  and  of  people  other  than  our  own, 
is  secured.  To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven,  **  Many  a  teacher  has 
found  that,  in  dealing  with  the  great  and  noble  acts  and  struggles  of  bygone  men,  he  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  inner  nature  of  the  real  boys  and  girls  of  his  classes,  and  has 
given  them  impulses  and  honorable  prejudices  that  are  the  surest  sources  of  permanent 
and  worthy  refinment." 

Fourth,  it  is  a  means  of  teaching  patriotism.  It  is  not  the  only  way  of  teaching 
patriotism,  but  it  is  one  way.  Real,  enduring  patriotism  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  imdcr- 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  trials  and  sacrifices  that  made  possible  our  free  institutions 
and  the  privileges  and  opportunities  they  afiford.  As  Professor  Hinsdale  once  said,  "Study 
of  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls  tends  to  form  souls  that  are  capable  of  enduring  trial." 
A  little  of  such  appreciation  is  possible  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  but  it  is  in  the  high 
school  chiefly  that  this  must  be  accomplished. 

Fifth,  history  is  a  good  moral  teacher.  It  affords  practical  concrete  illustrations, 
which  may  be  so  presented  as  to  clearly  point  the  moral,  but  not  take  the  form  of  preaching. 
The  choice  of  material  and  the  method  of  presentation  will  do  much  to  determine  whether 
history  gives  moral  lessons  or  not,  but  it  would  be  difficult  for  even  the  worst  teacher  to 
obscure  the  great  moral  progress  of  the  race.  The  advance  in  civilization  is  a  moral 
advance.  Any  study  of  history  must  reveal  moral  progress  as  illustrated  in  rules  of  war 
in  treatment  of  defective  classes,  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  etc.  The  student  will  have 
gotten  little  from  his  study  of  history  if  he  has  not  seen  these  and  similar  evidences  of  moral 
advance. 

Sixth,  history  touches  many  interests.  It  deals  with  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
times;  it  shows  all  phases  of  activity,  political,  religious,  social,  industrial,  etc.,  and  there- 
fore, if  fairly  well  presented,  it  appeals  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

Ere  this  it  must  have  become  evident  that  the  kind  of  high  school  in  mind  is  the  one 
which  is  really  preparing  its  students  to  be  good  citizens,  which  is  aiming  to  give  that 
general  intelligence  and  those  strong  sterling  qualities  and  virtues  that  characterize  our 
highest  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  No  other  kind  of  high  school  has  any  right 
to  exist. 

A  high-school  course  in  history,  arranged  and  carried  out  so  as  to  secure  the  results 
just  suggested,  is  perfectly  practicable.  Doubtless  most  of  our  high  schools  follow  these 
aims  in  part,  some  of  the  best  ones  completely. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  course  in  modern  history  as  a  part  of  the  history  program  ist 
or  may  be,  in  harmony  with  the  aims  just  stated. 

The  usual  meaning  of  the  term  "modern  history"  as  covering  a  period  of  European 
history  from  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centiiry  down  to  the  present,  is  here 
adopted.  This  paper  does  not  depart  from  the  commonly  accepted  period  nor  regions  in 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  modern  history;  but  it  does  contend  that  the  subject-matter 
of  modern  history  should  be  determined  by  its  adaptability  to  securing  the  ends  which  have 
just  been  set  up  as  the  aims  of  history  work  in  the  high  school. 

Both  the  time  and  the  country  in  which  the  school  is  located  determine  to  some  degree 
the  nature  of  the  course  in  history,  because  the  ideals  of  education  differ  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  country  to  country.  But  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  American  high  school 
is  the  one  under  discussion  here;  hence  the  character  of  the  course  in  modem  history  must 
be  determined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  high  school.  The  reasons  for 
teaching  history  in  the  high  school  as  before  stated,  will  be  taken  up  in  order,  and  the  place 
of  modern  history  in  reference  to  them  discussed. 

First,  does  modern  history  furnish  information  of  a  practical  kind  ?  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  American  history  as  a  part  of  modern  history,  because  that  has  a  sp)ecial  year 
in  the  program,  modern  history  gives  the  foundation  for  an  understanding  of  present-day 
American  institutions.  It  is  today  an  almost  universally  accepted  idea  among  educators 
that  American  history  and  government  are  essentials  of  every  school  course,  because  of 
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their  useful  character  in  preparation  for  citizenship.  But  for  four  centuries  American 
and  European  history  have  been  closely  connected.  The  foundations  of  American  institu- 
tions and  history  being  in  Europe,  a  study  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe  is  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  our  history,  i.  e.,  to  a  preparation  for  good  citizenship. 

In  a  country  where  the  population  is  made  up  of  so  many  elements,  where  so  many 
modem  nationalities  and  national  characteristics  are  represented,  as  in  America,  some 
study  of  those  nationalities  and  their  characteristics  must  be  made.  How  else  can  an 
imderstanding  of  our  own  institutions  and  ideas  be  reached  save  thru  a  study  of  the  types 
from  which  they  come,  the  conditions  that  have  brought  about  changes,  the  forms  of  these 
changes,  and  the  difference  between  these  institutions  in  America  and  in  the  country  of 
their  origin  ?  We  must  study  modern  Euro|>ean  history  in  order  to  get  the  information 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  our  own  history.  Modem  history  does,  then,  furnish 
information  of  a  practical  kind. 

Again,  modern  history  gives  the  information  most  likely  to  furnish  a  sound  basis  for 
reasoning  on  important  world  movements.  In  the  future,  as  a  most  active  world-power, 
a  power  which,  whether  we  wish  it  or  no,  must  take  part  in  the  great  world-movements, 
America  must  be  wisely  guided.  In  a  government  such  as  ours,  where  public  opinion  is  so 
powerful,  the  greater  the  intelligence  on  questions  relating  to  history  and  government, 
the  greater  the  chance  for  intelligent  direction  and  guidance.  History  will  not  make 
all  people  wise,  but  constant  dealing  with  historical  and  governmental  facts  and  notions, 
and  practice  in  reasoning  upon  such  things,  will  make  the  future  citizen  who  is  to  influence 
public  opinion,  more  capable  of  forming  soimd  judgment.  Now,  if  the  United  States  is  to 
have  a  larger  and  larger  part  in  world  affairs,  is  it  not  of  greater  import  than  ever  before 
that  Americans  understand  more  of  the  history,  institutions,  and  ideals  of  other  countries  ? 
Some  schools  give  a  course  in  English  history  and  that  is  very  valuable  for  the  purposes 
just  mentioned;  but  that  is  not  enough;  for  other  countries  besides  England  are  also  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  modern  history  that  gives  the  desired  information  relating  to  those  countries. 

It  may  be  said  that  too  few  attend  school  as  far  as  thru  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school  where  modem  history  is  taught,  to  make  the  question  of  intelligent  citizenship  impor- 
tant. It  must  be  admitted  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  now  actually  as  much  education  as  is  represented  by  two  years  of  high  school,  but 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  that  percentage  will  rapidly  increase.  Even  if  it  should  not,  it 
is  wisdom  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  those  who  do  take  the  work,  however  few. 

Modem  history,  then,  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  high-school  curriculum, 
because  it  gives  information  of  a  practical  sort,  information  that  will  make  clear  our 
American  history,  that  will  make  better  judgments  on  American  questions  possible, 
information  that  will  make  for  general  intelligence  and  better  citizenship. 

Second,  does  modern  history,  as  history  in  general,  afford  abundant  opportunity  of 
setting  high  types  of  character  and  high  ideals  before  the  students  ?  The  names  Pitt, 
Gladstone,  Cavour,  Stein,  suggest  some  of  the  higher  types  of  character;  the  struggle  for 
the  elevation  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  a  higher  plane  industrially,  politically, 
socially,  the  struggles  for  th3  overthrow  of  special  privilege,  the  growth  of  general  educa- 
tion; the  struggle  for  humanitarian  advancement,  etc.,  suggest  some  of  the  high  ideals. 
But  why  illustrate  further  ?  Anyone  familiar  with  the  modern  history  of  Europe  will  find 
no  lack  of  material  for  this  purpose. 

Third,  is  modern  history  a  culture  subject  ?  Tho  ancient  history  is  in  some  respects 
superior  for  this  purpose,  yet  much  of  the  best  civilization  produced  in  art,  in  music,  in 
literature,  in  government,  in  humanitarian  institutions,  in  ideals  of  all  kinds,  is  abundantly 
represented  in  modern  history.  Where  is  a  better  opportunity  to  give  some  of  the  elements 
of  this  culture  than  by  teaching  of  these  things  and  how  they  have  been  attained  ?  Modem 
history  dealing  with  the  struggles  of  men  to  reach  the  higher  things  of  life,  will  broaden 
the  sympathies  and  refine  the  feelings. 

Fourth,  does  modern  history  help  to  teach  the  American  boy  or  girl  to  be  patriotic  ? 
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American  institutions  and  American  law  are  based  upon  certain  ideas  of  broad  human 
sympathy,  such  as  the  equality  of  men;  that  men  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
that  when  a  government  becomes  oppressive  the  people  have  a  right  to  change  or  abolish 
it;  that  there  shall  be  freedom  of  worship  and  of  speech,  etc.  These  are  the  principles 
that  are  held  dear  by  the  patriotic  American.  They  constitute  in  large  part  the  basis  of 
his  patriotism.  But  how  and  why  were  these  ideas  adopted  and  established?  This 
question  can  be  answered  by  modern  European  history,  and  in  part  by  that  only.  The 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Europe  for  religious  toleration,  for  political  freedom,  for  economic 
and  industrial  justice  is  one  long  commentary  on  the  underlying  principles  of  our  own 
system.  Will  not  a  study  of  such  things  help  toward  the  true  appreciation  of  what  we  were 
given  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  fathers  ?  Surely  we  can  more  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
our  own  institutions  if  we  read  of  the  struggles  of  the  Third  Estate  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, or  of  the  efiforts  to  secure  freedom  of  speech  in  the  English  parliament,  or  of  the  devel- 
opment of  English  political  and  religious  liberty,  or  of  the  many  struggles  for  representative 
institutions  in  the  various  countries,  or  for  the  realization  of  nationality  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  etc.  But  why  multiply  examples  ?  It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  modem  hisory, 
may  be  made  to  teach  patriotism  to  the  American  high-school  student. 

Fifth,  as  a  moral  teacher  modern  European  history  has  no  superior.  Nowhere  else 
are  there  more  and  better  examples  of  the  moral  advance  of  the  race  and  of  the  individuals 
pi  the  race  than  in  modern  Europe.  The  rapid  advance  in  civilization  in  modem  times 
is  due  in  large  part  to  a  moral  advance  in  ideals.     But  there  is  not  time  to  illustrate  further. 

Sixth,  as  a  subject  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of  American  people,  a  people  composed 
of  elements  from  all  races  and  nationalities  of  Europe,  modern  European  history  is  superior 
to  any  other,  unless  it  be  American  history.  It  therefore  can  fairly  claim  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  on  that  ground. 

The  next  important  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  subject-matter  of  this  modem 
history  thaf  it  may  be  made  to  secure  the  results  here  claimed  for  it.  At  present  no  more 
can  be  said  than  that  the  material  must  be  selected  from  the  points  of  view  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Further  discussion  of  this  question  is  not  possible  in  the  time  limit, 
nor  indeed  is  it  within  the  scope  of  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Now,  to  sum  up;  because  modern  history  gives  information  of  a  practical  sort  that  will 
explain  our  own  American  history,  that  will  make  possible  better  judgments  on  questions 
of  actual  life,  that  will  make  for  better  citizenship;  because  it  furnishes  to  the  students 
examples  of  high  types  of  character  and  high  ideals;  because  it  is  a  culture  subject;  because 
it  helps  teach  the  American  boy  and  girl  real  patriotism;  because  it  is  a  good  moral  teacher; 
and  because  it  has  great  interest  for  many  persons,  it  makes  strong  claim  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  high-school  curriculum.  But  since  the  reasons  just  stated  are  the  chief  reasons 
for  history  in  the  high  school  at  all,  it  follows  that  modern  history  is  entitled  to  an  important 
place  in  the  history  course.  Because  it  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  American  history, 
and  because  it  is  more  directly  connected  with  our  own  civilization  than  is  ancient  history, 
it  ought  to  be  given  more  prominence  than  any  other  history  save  our  own  English- American 
history.  And  because  it  trains  for  general  intelligence,  culture,  good  citizenship,  and 
practical  life,  generally,  it  makes  a  claim  to  being  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects in  the  whole  high-school  course. 


DISCUSSION 

R.  H.  Hunt,  principal  of  high  school,  San  Jos^,  Cal. — I  find  it  very  easy  and  delight- 
fully simple  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  well-prepared  and  thoughtful  paper  just 
presented.  It  is  a  pleasure,  moreover,  to  concur  in  Mr.  Miller's  main  theses  and  thoroly 
orthodox  conclusions. 
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All  that  remains  for  me  to  do,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  to  add  some  weight  of  • 
emphasis  to  a  few  of  the  propositions  made,  ta  recognize  the  difficulties  of  matter  and 
method  in  securing  the  desired  results,  and  to  suggest  a  synthetic  view-point  as  the  best 
key  with  which  to  open  the  doors  of  the  great  treasure-house  of  our  past. 

I  would  particularly  emphasize  the  identity  of  the  history  of  Exirope  with  American 
histoiy.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  this  concept  of  identity  as  applied  to  England 
and  the  United  States;  why  not  advance  a  step  farther  across  the  British  Channel,  if  you 
please,  and  understand  that  American  colonial  history  can  be  rightly  understood  only 
when  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  history — politics  and  religion — ef  Spain,  of  France,  of  Hol- 
land, in  fact  of  western  Europe  ?  If  the  history  of  Virginia  cannot  be  studied  apart  from 
the  asserted  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Stuart  kings,  neither  can  the  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia be  understood  without  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  and  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Church,  nor  the  vicissitudes  of  Canada  and  parts  of  the  South  be  comprehended 
without  the  pathetic  but  significant  story  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  early  portents  of  revolu- 
tion in  France. 

Next  I  would  add  a  word  of  emphasis  to  the  thought  that  some  European  history 
should  be  taught  in  the  grammar  school.  No  better  time  can  be  found  than  the  sixth 
grade  for  the  creation  of  preliminary — yet  not  inaccurate — ^impressions  of  those  great 
institutions  like  monastidsm  and  feudalism,  and  those  powerful  movements  like  the  Cru- 
sades and  the  Renaissance,  and  especially  of  commanding  personalities  like  Charlemagne, 
Alfred,  Luther,  and  a  score  of  others,  all  of  which  had  such  profound  influence  in  shaping 
the  current  of  universal  history.  Such  instruction  will  admirably  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  furnishing  an  important  foimdation  for  the  systematic  study  of  American  history  and 
of  making  possible  the  more  intensive  as  well  as  more  comprehensive  study  of  European 
history  in  the  high  school.  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  mark  the  prominence 
given  to  western  Europe  in  the  "Provisional  Report  on  a  Course  of  Study  in  History" 
by  the  Committee  of  Eight  from  the  American  Historical  Association. 

I  must  before  closing  at  least  make  mention  of  two  points  that  might  well  have  been 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  consideration  of  our  topic.  The  first  is  the  practical 
difficulty  of  teaching  so  intricate  and  complex  a  subject  as  modern  European  history. 
This  of  necessity  involves  the  most  judicious  selection  and  rejection  of  material  in  so  vast  a 
field.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  I  would  date  modern  history  at  least  back  to 
Charlemagne  and  have  it  cover  in  general  the  field  of  the  second-year  history  course  as 
undertaken  in  most  of  our  high  schools.  The  difficulties  of  the  subject  when  considered 
in  the  light  of  its  importance  demand  the  best-prepared  and  most  skilful  instructors  as 
well  as  the  most  advanced  classroom  and  library  helps.  Our  teachers  in  San  Jos^  have 
foimd  the  Heath  History  Syllabus  well  adapted  to  this  work  provided  the  library  is  furnished 
with  an  abundance  of  suitable  reference  books;  and  for  the  next  year  we  have  decided  to 
allow  an  option  of  three  leading  textbooks  instead  of  requiring  all  pupib  to  buy  the 
same. 

The  last  point  I  shall  make  is  foreshadowed  by  a  clause  I  have  just  used  about  select- 
ing and  rejecting  material.  What  should  be  the  subject-matter  of  this  course  in  history 
that  is  making  such  claims  ?  I  have  time  to  answer  only  categorically.  It  must  not  be 
chiefly  military,  nor  must  the  merely  political  ever3rwhere  dominate.  It  must  be  partly 
biographical,  it  must  include  much  of  the  institutional,  the  industrial  must  be  interwoven 
with  the  political,  the  literary  and  the  political  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  religious. 
In  a  word,  since  history  is  the  truthful  record  of  developing  humanity,  having  to  do  with 
the  whole  of  man's  life  and  interests,  the  aim  of  instruction  must  ever  be  a  social  aim,  and 
the  pupil  must  thus  be  led  to  that  fundamental  truth  that  history  is  a  single,  on-flowing  cur- 
rent of  human  activity.  Nowhere  can  the  noble  concept  of  the  unity  0}  history  be  more 
effectively  taught,  nowhere  can  the  spirit  of  history  be  more  advantageously  inculcated 
than  in  the  course  of  modem  European  history  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor  who 
is  at  once  sympathetic,  judicious,  and  scholarly. 
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THE  VALUE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  QUANTITATIVE  WORK  IN 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

GEORGE   C.   BUSH,   SUPERVISING   PRINCIPAL,  SOUTH  PASADENA,   CAL. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  concerning  the  value  and  limitations  of  quanti- 
tative work  in  physics  and  chemistry.  One  has  only  to  flip  over  the  pages  of  such  school 
magazines  as  School  Science  to  see  that  this  kind  of  work  has  been  the  cause  of  much  thought 
and  discussion.  Before  entering  into  a  consideration  of  this  subject  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  statements  concerning  the  presence  of  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  curricula  of  high 
schools.  First,  they  have  long  ago  established  their  claims  as  instruments  of  education. 
Second,  while  unusually  rich  in  opportunities  for  arousing  interest  and  developing  power, 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  yield  strange  and  marvelous  results.  They  should  be  judged 
just  like  every  other  subject  in  the  course.  Physics  and  chemistry  cannot  be  given  with 
a  guarantee  to  make  a  student  out  of  a  failure  in  other  subjects  because  of  interesting  appa- 
ratus and  amusing  phenomena.  They  sometimes  do  this  thing  and  perhaps  a  little  oftener 
than  textbook  subjects — this  on  account  of  the  laboratory  method  which  enables  the 
teacher  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  the  individual  rather  than  the  class.  Third,  the 
aim  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  to  sharpen  the  observation,  teach  accuracy,  develop 
reasoning,  bring  the  pupil  face  to  face  with  the  unity  and  harmony  of  nature,  give  useful 
information  with  which  these  subjects  are  teeming — above  all  to  develop  power. 

The  charge  has  frequently  been  made,  and  by  persons  high  in  the  educational  world, 
that  these  subjects  are  not  as  attractive  to  pupils  as  they  used  to  be,  especially  physics. 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  shares  this  view.  They  may  not  be  as  attractive,  but  we  certainly 
believe  that  as  they  are  now  taught  they  are  more  powerful  as  instruments  of  education. 
I  recall  my  own  extreme  enthusiasm  in  physics  as  a  student  in  the  high  school  fifteen  years 
ago,  where  nothing  bordering  on  quantitative  work  was  attempted,  where  we  simply  reveled 
in  the  recitation  of  the  wonders  of  the  science,  and  where  on  examination  I  worked  a  problem 
in  momentum  by  multiplying  the  mass  in  pounds  by  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  and 
received  a  perfect  mark,  while  the  superintendent's  son,  who  had  a  key,  solved  it  by  multiply- 
ing the  mass  by  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  and  was  marked  wrong.  We  were  fascinated 
by  the  subject  except  for  the  mathematics,  loaded  with  erroneous  ideas,  made  imaginative 
to  a  degree,  deluded  into  thinking  we  knew  a  great  deal  about  physics  and  anxious  to  learn 
more,  but,  after  all,  left  to  learn  at  some  future  time  the  real  science  and  to  profit  by  its 
course  of  reasoning.  I  recall  my  struggle  with  my  first  year's  work  in  university  physics. 
Quantitative  work  may  not  give  entertainment  of  the  "oh  my"  type  in  which  the  science 
is  lost  in  the  confusion  of  mind  likely  to  accompany  the  experiment.  Quantitative  work 
well  done  will,  however,  give  that  inward  joy,  the  feeling  of  power,  the  pleasure  of  the 
philosopher  that  prompts  the  student  to  further  and  greater  activity.  This  is  a  thing  that 
counts  strongly  in  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  quantitative  work  has  the  advantage 
over  qualitative  in  prompting  additional  efforts.  The  reverse  is  true,  ordinarily,  but 
quantitative  work  in  doing  this  does  infinitely  more  for  the  student  in  developing  his  powers. 
For  purpose  of  entertainment,  for  arousing  that  wild  enthusiasm  which  we  hear  teachers 
once  were  wont  to  impart  to  pupils,  we  will  concede  that  quantitative  work  has  its  limitations. 
More  is  demanded  of  us,  however,  tha^  the  creation  of  a  desire  to  do  some  real  work  in 
the  subject  somewhere,  some  day. 

The  term  quantitative  work,  it  seems  to  me,  has  taken  on  an  exaggerated  meaning, 
made  to  embrace  work  bordering  onto  research,  giving  the  notion  that  it  is  very  technical 
and  very  difficult,  and  thereby  bringing  itself  into  disfavor  as  high-school  work.  Quantita- 
tive work  does  not  need  to  be  difficult — in  fact  it  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  and 
yet  accomplish  the  purpose.  In  point  of  difficulty,  intricacy  and  expense  of  apparatus, 
and  in  time  consumed  there  should  be  no  great  difference  between  qualitative  and  quantita- 
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tive  experiments.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  difference  in  difficulty  on  account  of  the  teacher's 
inability  to  make  the  pupil  get  out  of  the  qualitative  experiment  all  that  should  be  gotten. 
The  mathematical  nature  of  quantitative  experiments  necessitates  finer  work  and  the 
pupil  is  not  slow  to  recognize  this.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  pleasure  is  manifested 
by  pupils  in  being  able  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  They  soon  come  to  prefer  this 
kind  of  laboratory  experiment.  They  say  they  know  when  they  have  finished.  We  all 
like  definiteness  in  a  task. 

The  chief  limitations  of  quantitative  work  result  I  think  from  the  selection  of  experi- 
ments and  the  presentation  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  then,  after  all,  if  empowered 
to  select  the  experiments,  the  cause  of  the  limitations.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  set  of 
arid,  parched,  and  lifeless  experiments  which  start  out  with  work  with  the  sliding  scale, 
vernier  and  micrometer  calipers,  spherometers,  chemical  balances,  etc.;  not  that  these 
things  are  not  of  value,  but  that  the  proper  time  to  study  them  is  when  they  are  called 
into  use  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  vernier  and  micrometer  calipers  are  not  interesting 
to  the  average  boy  or  girl  and  excite  curiosity  and  respect  only  when  the  need  is  seen  of 
exact  measurements,  which  time  may  be  late  in  the  course,  perhaps  when  the  barometer 
is  used  and  when  the  laws  of  strings  and  the  resistance  of  wires  are  studied.  The  question 
of  quantitative  work  is  hopeful  if  the  pupil  can  be  led  to  the  point  where  he  wants  to  know 
and  wants  to  do  in  order  to  find  out  more.  He  should  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do. 
James  says  that  it  is  not  in  the  moment  of  their  forming  but  in  the  moment  of  their  produc- 
ing motor  effects  that  resolves  and  aspirations  communicate  a  set  to  the  brain. 

The  quantitative  experiments  should  be  selected  not  for  their  disciplinary  value  but 
for  their  use  in  elucidating  and  verifying  the  work  of  the  classroom  for  which  purpose  they 
are  indispensable.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  beginning  on  a  course  in  chemistry. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  been  studied.  The  law  of  definite  proportions  is  then  presented. 
What  possible  reason  can  there  be  for  asking  the  pupil  to  accept  this  on  faith.  Why  not 
let  him  convince  himself  of  its  truth  by  a  few  simple  quantitative  experiments  like  burning 
a  known  amount  of  magnesium  and  weighing  the  product,  and  decomposing  a  known 
amount  of  potassium  chlorate  and  getting  the  products  ?  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  these 
experiments  that  should  bar  them  from  the  course?  Why  should  a  pupil  be  asked  to 
accept  the  statement  that  one-fifth  the  air  is  oxygen  when  by  means  of  a  bottle,  a  graduate, 
and  some  p3nrogallic  acid  he  c^  soon  demonstrate  it  ?  With  what  joy  he  reports  a  result 
which  approaches  the  accepted  amount  and  with  what  positiveness  he  states  it  when  later 
asked  to  give  the  composition  of  air.  Is  this  not  worth  while  ?  A  simple  experiment  like 
this,  however,  requires  the  closest  supervision  of  the  teacher,  without  which  any  quantita- 
tive experiment  is  likely  to  fail.     Guidance  at  every  step  is  imperative. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  course  in  chemistry  that  omitted  a  discussion  of  the  com- 
bining weights  of  the  elements  and  of  the  atomic  theory.  Why  not  introduce  the  pupil  to 
such  a  theory  by  a  series  of  experiments  in  hydrogen  equivalence  ?  They  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  when  these  laws  and  theories  are  presented  to  them.  There  can  be  no  objection 
in  point  of  time  spent,  difficulty,  or  expense,  in  finding  the  hydrogen  equivalent  of  zinc, 
magnesium,  and  aluminium  that  is  commensurate  with  the  great  value  of  such  experi- 
ments. And  so  on  thru  the  entire  course.  Thru  experiments  of  this  kind  one  gets  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  coming  into  direct  contact  with  them.  Confidence 
in  nature  is  established. 

In  physics  how  can  the  exactness  of  an  exact  science  be  impressed  unless  quantitative 
relations  be  demonstrated  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  like  throwing  away  ammuni- 
tion for  a  teacher  to  fail  to  make  use  of  the  many  quantitative  experiments  possible  in  this 
subject.  They  above  all  others,  in  addition  to  the  light  they  shed  upon  the  subject,  afford 
to  the  pupil  the  means  of  developing  observation,  reasoning,  and  imagination.  The 
personal  equation  which  enters  so  largely  into  every  quantitative  experiment  adds  attraction 
to  it  if  reasonably  accurate  results  are  within  the  limits  of  possibility  of  the  apparatus. 
In  no  other  way  can  accurate  notions  of  the  various  physical  units  be  impressed.    A 
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calorie  of  heat  means  something  after  the  specific  heat  of  a  few  substances  has  been  found. 
Pupils  may  give  with  absolute  accuracy  the  definition  of  a  unit  without  understanding 
its  real  meaning.  Why  does  a  pupil  go  into  the  laboratory  after  making  a  fine  redtatioa 
concerning  the  insulating  properties  of  cotton  and  wrap  the  cott<m  covered  wire  around 
the  binding  post  and  expect  a  flow  of  current.  I  have  watched  this  matter  for  eight  years 
and  have  seen  it  happen  again  and  again.  Often  the  best  pupils  were  guilty  of  this.  Of 
course  the  mistake  was  often  soon  detected  and  corrected  yet  it  emphasizes  the  need  ol 
direct  contact  with  the  things  under  discussion  to  get  a  realizing  sense  of  them. 

In  disciplinary  value  quantitative  work  excels.  Keener  observation,  more  cleanliness, 
greater  accuracy  in  manipulation,  better  reasoning,  and  a  finer  comprehension  of  the  entire 
experiment  is  necessary  to  success.  The  co-operative  method  of  getting  answers  common 
to  all  departments  of  work  finds  little  application  in  closely  supervised  quantitative  work. 
The  classes,  however,  should  be  small  and  all  computations  should  be  made  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  real  limitation  of  quantitative  work  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
exp>eriments.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  its  shortcomings.  I  have  taught  classes  in 
history,  mathematics,  and  different  branches  of  science  and  I  am  ready  to  say  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  directing  quantitative  laboratory  work  and  teaching  other  sub- 
jects. If  quantitative  work  accomplishes  what  I  claim  for  it,  then  a  generous  amount  of 
good  hard  work  must  be  done  by  the  teacher.  I  know  from  personal  experience  what 
will  happen  if  the  teacher  relinquishes  even  for  a  short  time  his  hold  upon  the  work.  To 
begin  with,  the  experiments  must  be  carefully  selected  to  illustrate  points  that  have  come 
up  for  discussion  in  the  class.  The  apparatus  must  be  tested  to  see  if  sufficiently  accurate 
results  can  be  obtained  to  illustrate  the  point.  Sources  of  error  must  be  removed  or  pointed 
out  and  then  the  most  careful  vigilance  given  in  order  to  correct  blunders,  assist  in  dif- 
ficulties, suggest  modifications,  direct  the  reasoning,  and  even  to  help  frame  conclusions. 
I  would  not  burden  the  pupil  with  percentages  of  error.  Perhaps  you  are  saying.  Why  not 
let  the  teacher  do  the  experiment  ?  It  certainly  would  be  easier  for  the  teacher  and  insure 
more  accurate  results,  but  what  is  the  course  designed  for,  the  science  or  the  pupil  ?  We 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  to  do  a  thing  ourselves  than  to  teach  others  to  do  it. 
Even  if  the  teacher  does  do  half  the  work  and  the  thinking,  the  pupil  is  better  off  than  if 
the  teacher  had  done  it  all,  expecting  the  pupil  to  follow  it  and  grasp  it.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  using  the  subject-matter  of  physics  and  chemistry  as  means  of  education 
of  the  pupil.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  one  willing  to  work  hard  and  long,  who 
knows  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  experiment  by  personal  performance  of  it,  quantitative 
work  will  interest,  instruct,  and  inspire. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  science  has  been  weakened  by  too  much 
quantitative  work.  One  likes  to  revel,  it  seems,  in  the  utter  impossibilities  and  improba- 
bilities of  matters  scientific.  Great  good  has  been  accomplished  if  quantitative  work  con- 
vinces that  something  cannot  be  gotten  for  nothing,  that  a  vest  pocket  chemical  fire 
extinguisher  is  a  delusion,  and  electric  finger  rings  a  fake.  Who  it  is  that  makes  all  the 
wild  statements  as  to  what  will  be  accomplished  by  electricity  in  a  few  years,  how  its  appli- 
cation will  be  extended  indefinitely  and  its  price  reduced  to  mere  nothing  ?  Surely  not  one 
investigating  its  laws.  A  quantitative  study  of  Ohm's  law  and  associated  laws  might 
take  the  poetry  out  of  such  dreams. 

Quantitadve  experiments  are  doing  a  good  work  and  will  do  more  as  teachers  learn 
to  use  them.  Too  much  has  been  undertaken  both  in  extent  and  complexity.  Too 
much  attention  is  given  every  year  to  devising  methods  of  making  quantitative  experiments 
out  of  everything.  Heaven  knows  we  have  enough  now.  I  believe  in  progress  but  I 
also  believe  that  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  high  school  has  something  else  to  do  in  addition 
to  his  physics  and  chemistry. 
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DISCUSSION 

W.  A.  FiSKE,  instructor  in  physical  science,  high  school,  Richmond,  Ind. — It  has 
always  been  interesting  to  me,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  others,  to  watch  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  scientific  work:  Pick  up  a  textbook  in  physics  fifty  years  old  and  you  certainly 
find  a  book  of  great  interest.  It  contains  not  a  trace  of  the  word  laboratory,  not  even  a 
quantitative  thought.    These  things  were  left  for  later  days. 

When  we  consider  physics  from  a  laboratory  standpoint  we  find  that  three  stages  or 
periods  have  existed:  first,  the  period  of  no  laboratory;  second,  the  period  when  there 
was  a  tendency  to  all  laboratory;  and  third,  a  more  conservative  period,  or  that  of  a  middle 
ground,  a  return  to  more  class  and  lecture  work.  When  we  think  of  this  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  affairs  there  comes  to  our  mind  an  expression  of  Goethe.  A  friend  once  said  to  him, 
"Why  do  you  care  so  much  for  Homer  when  you  cannot  understand  him  anyhow  ?"  To 
which  this  great  German  replied: 

Neither  do  I  understand  the  sim,  moon,  or  stars,  but  as  I  look  upon  these  m3rster- 
ious  orbs  as  they  pass  over  me  day  by  day,  and  as  I  ponder  their  wondrous  ways,  I  think 
at  the  same  time:  When  shall  I  ever  be  of  any  importance,  and  when  shall  I  know  the  real 
truth  of  things. 

That  is  the  main  object  we  have  in  so  often  discussing  these  questions,  to  find  a  little 
truth  to  which  we  may  anchor  our  hopes  and  build  for  the  future. 

The  purpose  of  laboratory  work  is  not  that  of  discovery,  or  not  verifications  in  itself, 
but  as  the  writer  of  the  paper  has  said,  to  bring  the  pupil  to  a  realizing  sense  of  things; 
to  cause  him  to  know,  to  think,  and  to  do  things  that  he  may  find  out  more. 

Quantitative  laboratory  work  possesses  a  dignified  nattire.  Such  experiments  give 
the  student  the  impression  that  he  is  doing  something,  and  not  that  he  is  merely  engaged 
in  play. 

This  kind  of  laboratory  work  may  have  a  bad  application,  if  the  experiment  is  made 
the  end  in  itself.  AU  experiments  should  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  laws  and 
principles  which  they  illustrate  and  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  The  number  of  experiments  should  be  few,  as  simple  as  possible,  and  easily 
within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil. 

The  value  of  such  experiments  to  the  pupil  cannot  be  overestimated.  They  teach  care, 
patience,  accuracy,  cleanliness,  skill,  and  careful  and  systematic  thought. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  scientific  journal. 

If  a  student  is  able  to  handle  correctly  a  spherometer  or  vernier  caliper,  if  he  is  able 
to  measure  the  focal  lengths  of  a  lens  without  dropping  it  on  the  floor,  or  if  he  can  handle 
any  piece  of  apparatus,  successfully,  wipe  it  off,  and  lay  it  away  as  he  found  it,  he  has 
made  an  acquisition  for  life. 

Finally,  this  kind  of  work,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  while 
being  alone  in  the  laboratory  must  have  the  constant  care  and  attention  of  the  teacher 
in  order  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  pupil 

Casl  I.  IngessoN,  instructor  in  physics.  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — 
Students  seek  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  find  it  in  qualitative  experiments.  We  have 
been  kindergartenizing  education.  College  presidents  report  entering  students  more 
poorly  prepared  than  ten  years  ago.  High-school  principals  report  the  same  with  regard  to 
those  coming  from  the  grades.  We  can  help  to  make  the  students  better  thinkers  by 
plenty  of  strong  quantitative  work. 

J.  Franklin  Walker,  principal  of  high  school,  Anaheim,  Cal. — On  the  contrary, 
work  is  much  better  done  in  the  high  schools  today  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

C.  M.  Westcx>tt,  Redlands,  Cal.  —  I  believe  a  certain  amount  of  qualitative 
experiment  should  have  a  place.  Any  supposed  weakness  of  the  schools  of  today  com- 
pared with  those  of  ten  years  ago  cannot  be  due  to  the  introduction  of  qualitative  work, 
since  there  is  today  more  and  better  quantitative  work  than  there  was  then. 
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A.  B.  Martin,  principal  of  high  school,  Marysville,  Cal. — ^We  have  used  the  plan  of 
giving  one  day  to  recitation  on  a  given  subject,  then  two  days  to  laboratory  work  on  the 
same  subject,  followed  by  two  days  of  recitation  on  the  same  subject. 

The  request  was  made  at  this  point  that  the  opinion  of  the  section  be  obtained  as  to 
the  relative  amounts  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  experiment  desirable.  A  vote  was 
unanimous  that  in  physics  quantitative  experiment  should  exceed  50  per  cent,  and  one- 
half  present  thought  it  should  exceed  75  per  cent.  In  the  study  of  chemistry  it  was  voted 
almost  unanimously  that  quantitative  experiment  should  not  exceed  10  to  25  p)er  cent. 

Lewis  B.  Avery,  principal  of  high  school,  Redlands,  Cal. — Qualitative  work  in 
science  gives  a  philosophical  view-point  and  is  generally  cultural  in  effect.  Quantitative 
work  is  purely  scientific.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  view  of  any  science  should 
precede  its  minute  scientific  study.  In  the  Redlands  High  School  we  give  a  half-year  pre- 
liminary cultural  course  in  physics  which  is  as  nearly  compulsory  as  may  be,  and  follow  this 
by  an  elective  year  with  strong  quantitative  work.  This  preliminary  half-year  is  conducted 
without  textbook  and  is  in  the  form  of  illustrated  lectures  and  experimental  answers  to 
pupil's  questions.  The  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  room  each  day  is  the  prepared 
notes  on  the  preceding  day's  work.  After  a  three-years*  trial  we  are  fully  convinced  of 
the  value  of  this  general  course  for  those  pupils  who  get  no  more  physics  and  for  those  who 
take  the  quantitative  work  as  well.  The  latter  class  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
where  they  are  going:  they  see  the  trend  of  the  work  that  they  do  and  its  general  bearing 
upon  the  whole  subject. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  BIOLOGY  CLASSES 
I.    PURPOSE  OF  WORK  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE 

WALTER  M.    KERN,   PRESIDENT  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL.  ELLEN- 
DALE,   N.    DAK. 

Much -is  being  said  and  written  these  days  about  the  "new  education."  Somebody 
seems  suddenly  to  have  discovered,  what  most  of  us  are  inclined  to  believe  |)eople  always 
knew,  that  the  child  is  dual  by  nature;  that  he  possesses  receptive  and  expressive  faculties; 
that  they  are  intimately  related,  "useless  each  without  the  other;"  that  impression  must 
precede  expression,  and  that  the  highest  type  of  training  is  that  in  which  both  receptive 
and  expressive  faculties  are  jointly  trained.  The  boy  who  works  at  the  lathe,  who  turns 
from  wood  a  cylindrical  form,  has  fashioned  his  conception  in  the  concrete.  The  finished 
product  represents  impression  transformed  into  expression,  and  the  mental  training  acquired 
in  mastering  the  tool,  in  manipulating  the  power,  instruments,  and  material,  represents 
that  type  of  education  in  some  quarters  denominated  the  "new."  So  with  the  microscope. 
These  two  instruments  have  at  least  one  point  in  common;  they  open  up  a  new  world  to  the 
experimenter.  They  are  the  agents  thru  which  his  untried  powers  seek  to  try,  to  investi- 
gate, to  know;  by  which  the  mind,  thru  the  medium  of  hand  and  eye,  acts  and  reacts  upon 
the  unknown  and  untried;  and  the  proper  use  of  either  may  well  represent  that  type  of 
training  in  which  the  student's  powers  of  initiative  are  developed  in  gaining  knowledge 
at  first  hand,  while  their  use  indicates  that  we  have  gone  back  to  Locke  and  Pestalozzi  in 
our  attempt  to  put  in  practice  our  educational  ideal. 

The  microscope  in  secondary-school  courses  has  played  a  various  and  diverse  part. 
We  have  had  three  types  of  science-teachers  in  secondary  schools.  The  first  of  these 
belonged  to  the  "old  school."  He  was  the  teacher  whose  receptive  faculties  had  been 
highly  trained.  He  knew  his  sums  and  he  knew  his  texts.  He  believed  all  the  wonderful 
things  that  some  compiler  had  written  about  nature.  He  knew  the  names,  the  pictures, 
and  the  derivation  of  much  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  flora  and  fauna  described.  He 
knew  a  few  of  the  forms  that  greeted  him  afield.  He  had  unbounded  faith  in  his  text 
He  would  believe  it  rather  than  the  evidences  of  his  own  senses.  It  contained  an  excellent 
r6sum6  of  what  someone   sometime,  somewhere,  thought  about  the  things  to  which  it 
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pertained.  It  related  in  but  a  very  minor  degree  to  field  and  pond — to  that  nature  with 
which  the  universe  is  alive.  The  teaching  lacked  the  vital  element;  there  was  none  of 
that  eager  impulse  that  follows  personal  contact;  and  the  students  went  thru  life  believing 
that  ofif  somewhere  in  earth  or  sea  or  sky  are  more  wonderful  things  than  most  men 
have  dreamed  about.  Of  their  own  parish  they  were  unfortunately  ignorant.  And  this 
was  the  old  school  which  some  of  us  have  occasion  to  remember;  happily  passing  into 
the  great  beyond. 

And  the  second  type  is  the  opposite  extreme;  the  university  graduate  who  has  been 
trained  in  microtechnique  and  who  is  possessed  with  the  idea  that  high-school  pupils  must 
of  necessity  be  interested  in  whatever  interests  their  teacher.  There  is  a  pond  near  at  hand, 
but  material  for  class  use  is  purchased  from  a  marine  supply-house  because  such  a  pro- 
ceeding lends  an  air  of  dignity  and  superiority  to  the  transaction.  The  course  is  planned 
to  lead  to  the  mastery  of  the  microscope;  the  study  of  cell,  chromatophores,  crjrstal,  rudi- 
mentary tissue,  soft  tissue,  thick-angled  tissue,  stony  tissue,  milk  tissue,  sieve  tissue,  tracheary 
tissue,  groups  of  tissue,  etc.,  exact  measurements  and  drawings.  Of  the  local  flora  and 
faima;  their  life  history,  adaptation,  and  classification  the  student  knows  almost  nothing- 
He  does  know  much  about  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  microtome  and  is  able  to  use 
these  instruments  to  some  advantage.  Such  teaching  is  the  result  of  an  impatient  zeal 
on  the  part  of  an  over  ambitious  teacher.  The  students  have  certain  advantages.  Their 
markings  are  accepted  without  question,  but  one  is  prone  to  feel,  after  all,  that  there  is 
something  foreign  and  irrelevant  for  the  majority  of  the  student  body. 

Happily  we  have  come  to  that  state  where,  if  our  heads  must  be  in  the  clouds,  we  realize 
that  we  must  keep  our  feet  on  terra  firma.  The  third  type  of  teacher  attempts  what  Cicero 
denominates  the  "golden  mean."  The  archaic  teacher,  intent  on  the  text,  makes  no  use 
whatever  of  the  microscope.  The  budding  specialist  makes  it  his  vade  ntecum,  the  cardinal 
point  about  which  all  knowledge  revolves,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  secondary  course 
in  biology.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  we  would  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
but  since  the  balance  has  ceased  to  vibrate  it  is  easy  to  approximate  the  correct  position  of 
this  instrument.  Field  work  has  a  most  fundamental  place  in  the  study  of  biology.  Begin- 
ning with  a  clear  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic,  it  is  the  adamant  upon  which 
future  comprehensive  training  must  be  built.  The  work  of  the  student  in  the  secondary 
school  must,  of  necessity,  be  introductory.  He  must  be  taught  a  method  of  work;  must 
know  how  to  study;  must  appreciate  the  value  and  utility  of  materials.  He  must  know 
the  local  field  and  work  thru  it.  He  must  know  something  of  distribution  and  its  causes; 
must  know  adaptation;  must  have  such  a  training  in  t3rpes  as  will  enable  him  readily  to 
arrive  at  an  approximately  correct  determination  of  a  form's  systematic  position  among 
the  orders.  He  must  know  something  of  the  relationship  existing  between  plants  and 
animals  and  between  the  different  groups  of  each  respectively;  must  be  able  to  reason  from 
structure  to  function;  must  know  morphology  and  physiology,  and  whatever  purpose  the 
microscope  may  serve  in  such  a  course  will  constitute  its  legitimate  field.  The  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  must  depend  in  a  large  degree  upon  the  locality  and  the  view-point  of  the 
individual  instructor.  If  material  is  abundant,  and  if  the  instructor  believe  that  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  some  special  branch  whose  representatives  are  prevalent,  such  as  the 
arthropods  or  phenogams,  the  work  with  the  microscope  may  be  limited  to  the  study  of 
slides  representing  gross  structure.  Such  a  course  may  well  proceed  from  the  study  of 
individuals  through  family,  order,  class,  and  branch  to  the  conception  of  a  kingdom  and 
embrace  a  systematic  and  logical  body  of  knowledge.  Or  an  equally  logical  and  more 
extended  course  may  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  chief 
branches  of  animals  and  plants,  and  thrUDUt  the  course  the  microscope  may  be  a  daily 
necessity  to  the  working  student.  Such  courses  are  logical;  theit  pedagogical  content 
intensive;  and  in  either  the  microscope  has  reached  a  sphere  of  usefulness  that  is  at  once 
proper  and  legitimate. 

Primarily,  and  aside  from  the  discussion  of  prevailing  methods  and  the  proper  position 
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of  the  microscope  there  are  at  least  four  major  fields  which  embrace  the  proper  use  of 
this  instnmient. 

/.  //  introduces  the  siuderU  to  a  new  world. — There  is  a  world  beyond  the  range  of 
the  unaided  senses  and  into  it  the  microscope  ushers  the  student.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  always  the  same  but  that  the  means  vary  according  to  our 
conceptions  of  life.  The  microscope  is  one  of  the  means  to  an  end.  Thru  the  avenue  of 
the  eye  we  acquire  most  of  our  information  concerning  the  things  about  us.  Try  as  we 
may,  all  our  senses  are  limited,  the  perfectly-developed  eye  being  no  exception.  The 
microscope  supplements  artificially  the  eye.  It  illustrates  how  man  takes  up  and  carries 
forward  nature's  work.  All  of  our  native  senses  are  blundering,  inaccurate,  and  crude. 
With  all  our  boasted  knowledge  and  skill  the  great  mass  of  physical  phenomena  lies  beyond 
the  range  of  human  sense.  It  has  been  said  that  the  vast  extension  of  hiunan  knowledge 
since  the  days  of  Galileo  and  Newton,  grouped  broadly  under  the  name  of  science,  has  been 
chiefly  the  exploration  of  the  world  that  lies  beyond  our  primitive  senses.  The  microscope 
is  the  tool  that  introduces  us  to  that  "  unseen,  unheard,  unfelt,  universe  whose  fringe  we 
are  just  beginning  to  explore.'' 

//.  //  affords  training  in  muscular  control. — The  student  comes  to  this  instrument 
after  the  greater  muscles  have  acquired  a  large  degree  of  growth.  All  his  life  the  student 
has  done  things  that  called  into  service  the  larger  muscles.  Where  use  is  made  of  them 
expression  is  fairly  accurate  and  creditable.  The  mind  is  gradually  seeking  to  bring 
the  finer  and  more  delicate  human  mechanism  under  proper  control.  It  is  training  in 
skill  versus  strength;  the  light  stroke  at  tennis  versus  the  battering  ram  of  the  gridiron. 
Whether  the  student  is  proceeding  anal3rtically  from  the  whole  to  the  related  part,  or 
S}mthetically  is  constructing  the  whole  from  the  parts,  he  is  at  work  in  a  field  where  delicacy, 
accuracy,  and  precision  are  required,  and  the  results  will  depend  upon  the  age,  maturity, 
and  efficiency  of  student  and  teacher  and  upon  the  proper  handling  of  the  tool  with  which 
they  must  labor. 

///.  //  affords  technical  training  in  precision. — Carl  Snyder  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  aim  of  all  scientific  endeavor  is  to  "  describe  natural  phenomena,  includ- 
ing all  visible  and  invisible  things,  matter,  life,^  and  mind,  by  simple  mechanical  laws  expres- 
sible in  simple  mathematical  equations."  To  this  end  instruments  of  precision  are  absolute 
requirements.  The  period  in  the  world's  history  during  which  the  greatest  relative  progress 
has  been  made  in  science  extends  over  a  comparatively  brief  interval  and  coincides  with 
the  period  in  which  instruments  of  accuracy  and  precision  have  been  invented  and  used  in 
experiments  and  exact  measurements.  In  the  brief  span  of  a  few  hundred  years  more 
has  been  learned  in  the  way  of  definite  knowledge  than  in  all  the  half-hundred  centuries 
that  preceded  them.  Industrial  inventions,  mechanical  appliances  and  instruments  of 
precision,  underlie  all  modern  scientific  progress.  They  have  made  exact  knowledge 
possible.  Chief  among  them  is  the  microscope.  By  means  of  it  we  have  been  able  to 
establish,  verify,  and  reduce  to  a  mathematical  certainty  much  of  that  vast  body  of  classified 
knowledge  known  as  science,  and  the  ability  properly  to  use  this  instrument  marks  genuine 
progress  in  the  precise  methods  of  modem  research. 

IV.  It  trains  the  pupil  to  discriminate  between  what  is  and  what  seems. — This  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  training  in  science  and  leads  to  the  higher  processes  of  thought;  compari- 
son, abstraction,  generalization,  and  critical  definition.  Isolated  facts  are  of  little  value. 
It  is  only  when  they  stand  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  other,  when  each  assumes  its 
proper  place  in  a  chain  of  experiences,  that  it  flashes  into  full  significance.  The  adolescent 
has  a  tendency  to  overconfidence,  to  undue  egoism,  a  state  of  mind  that  the  critical  study 
of  nature  is  sure  to  relieve.  Emerson  may  mean  one  thing  to  this  student,  another  to  that, 
and  each  with  an  apparently  equal  degree  of  certainty.  A  certain  event  in  history  may 
admit  of  several  interpretations  and  each  may  appear  equally  worthy  of  credence.  Critical 
scientific  training  eUminates  that  trait  of  mind  that  leads  to  undue  confidence  in  a  mere  opin- 
ion and  to  this  end  the  proper  use  of  the  microscope  contributes  a  large  share*    With  it 
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the  student  works  his  way  from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  candidly  ignorant;  frankly 
teachable;  critically  exact;  the  attitude  of  mind  that  led  Kepler  to  outline  seventeen  differ- 
ent hypotheses  and  seventeen  different  sets  of  laboratory  observations  and  computations 
before  he  was  ready  to  announce  to  the  world  that  he  had  discovered  the  ''shape  of  the 
path  of  the  planet." 


II.    THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  MICROSCOPE 

J.  B.  LILLASD,  TEACHER  07  BIOLOGY,  WILLIAM  MCKINLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

One  who  has  taught  nature-study  in  the  grades,  biology  in  the  high  school  and  the 
university,  and  has  worked  with  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  the  subject,  sees  the 
value  of  the  microscope  varying  from  zero  to  one  hundred.  In  the  grades,  where  the  work 
is  mainly  extensive,  its  use  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of.  Possibly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
high  school  and  surely  in  the  university,  its  use  is  all-important.  In  the  last  instance 
biology  would  be  a  farce  without  it.  But  in  most  of  the  high  schools  of  this  country  zodlogy, 
botany,  and  human  physiology  are  presented  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course. 

The  purpose  of  the  microscope  whenever  used  is  obvious.  Our  high  schools  are  not  for 
the  purpose  of  training  pupils  to  become  experts  in  the  use  of  microscopes.  I  say  this 
fully  realizing  that  it  has  revealed  a  great  body  of  biological  facts,  and  that  even  those  facts 
and  principles  which  are  not  the  direct  result  of  microscopic  study  are  nevertheless  inti- 
mately linked  and  fused  with  the  revelations  of  the  lenses.  I  realize,  too,  that  microscopic 
study  is  distinctly  a  biological  method.  In  any  scientific  study  the  methods  of  the  science 
are  of  great  value.  In  some  cases  they  surpass  in  value  even  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the  subject  itself.  The  omission  of  microscopic  observation,  when  the  child  is  mentally 
ready  for  it,  would  find  a  parallel  in  the  study  of  chemistry  by  totally  disregarding  qualita- 
tive tests  or  by  completely  eliminating  the  use  of  balances. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  we  are  dealing  with  children.  We  must 
employ  many  means  of  approaching  the  subject.  We  must  take  into  account  the  child's 
experiences  and  previous  preparation.  Dissections,  models  of  whatever  kind,  physiologi- 
cal demonstration,  experiment,  and  observation,  fieldwork,  textbooks,  illustrations,  figures, 
lantern  slides,  lectures,  recitations,  question  boxes,  microscop)es — simple,  dissective,  and  com- 
pound— and  what  not,  may  all  be  used  to  advantage.  But  in  every  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  each  of  these  and  perhaps  many  other  devices  are  simply  means  to  an  end  in 
the  study  of  life.  Not  one  of  them  should  be  used  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  as  a  tool  abso- 
lutely subservient  to  the  needs  of  the  course. 

r  have  seen  the  energy,  time,  and  enthusiasm  of  a  class  dissipated  in  the  search  for 
something  that  could  not  be  found.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  indifference  of  the 
same  class  suddenly  transformed  into  intense  eagerness  as  soon  as  a  little  obstruction  had 
been  removed  by  a  single  glance  thru  the  eyepiece  of  a  microscope. 

The  purpose  of  the  microscope  is  to  reveal  what  is  essential  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  complete  a  chain  in  the  development 
of  a  subject  by  supplying  the  microscopic  link,  then  use  it.  This  link  will  be  pluralized 
(if  I  may  coin  the  expression)  as  we  go  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  years  in  the  course 
because  the  character  of  the  work  will  necessarily  change  as  the  pupil  develops.  But  the 
"big  eye"  as  it  is  termed  in  college  slang,  must  lead  us  out  of  chaos  not  into  it;  it  must  be  a 
helper,  not  a  burden;  it  must  be  looked  thru  and  not  at.  In  a  word  it  must  be  a  means 
and  not  an  end. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  MICSOSCOPE 

Assuming  that  biology  is  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  (and  my  high-school 
experience  in  the  subject  has  been  limited  to  this),  I  am  compelled  to  discourage  a  whole- 
sale use  of  the  instrument. 
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Pupils  entering  from  the  grammar  schools  find  difficulty  in  orienting  themselves  for 
reasons  obvious  enough  to  one  who  has  had  any  practical  experience  in  secondary-school 
work.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to  manipulate  the  instrument 
and  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  purjwse,  he  may  grope  about  for  hours,  yes  even 
days,  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  find  anything.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  showing  the 
pupil  what  I  wanted  him  to  observe  9nly  to  discover  later  that  he  had  wasted  much  valuable 
time  on  a  bubble.  It  is  a  pedagogical  crime  to  presume  that  the  Agassiz  method  can  ever 
be  used  on  a  child  at  work  over  the  microscope.  It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  it  would  be 
disastrous  even  in  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school.  However,  this  has  not  been  verified 
by  experience.  Very  few  first-  or  second-year  pupils  have  the  power  of  sorting  out  the 
essential  details.  If  the  teacher  finds  it  is  possible  he  can  always  handle  the  exceptional 
case.  If  the  teacher  is  alive  to  the  situation  and  employs  the  individual  method  as 
we  do  in  the  McKinley  High  School,  this  exceptional  case  will  in  no  way  disconcert 
him. 

Referring  again  to  the  inability  of  the  average,  yes,  even  the  vast  majority,  of  our  first- 
and  second-year  pupils  to  sort  out  essential  details,  I  would  say  that  even  as  grown-ups 
we  form  a  mental  picture  and  draw  an  interpretation  rather  than  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  things  we  are  studying. 

I  have  found  that  manual-training  pupils  have  some  advantages  over  their  fellows  in 
seeing  fractional  values.  But  this  advantage  is  after  all  only  slight.  And,  as  yet,  how  many 
actually  get  it  ?  Nothing  short  of  abnormal  precocity  can  put  a  grown-up's  head  on  a 
child's  body. 

Whenever  the  microscope  is  used  the  objects  to  be  observed  should  be  such  as  can  be 
seen  clearly.  Much  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  material  that  is  not  confusing.  The  idea 
that  the  real  thing  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood  is  good  both  in  theory  and  in  practice 
but  to  see  the  real  thing,  to  see  it  as  it  is,  and  to  see  it  in  its  proper  relations  is  no  easy  task. 
'  When  the  boy  or  girl  looks  thru  the  eyepiece  of  a  compound  microscope  he  is  looking  into 
a  new  world.  It  is  much  more  difficult  than  looking  thru  a  telescope  at  the  moon.  It  is 
much  farther  removed  from  hia  experience;  and  readjustment  and  reconstruction  arc 
much  more  difficult. 

The  projection  microscope  may  be  used  to  some  advantage.  Yet  here  again  we  are 
confronted  with  two  handicaps:  first,  detail  is  generally  eliminated;  second,  demonstration 
of  minute  structures  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

I  have  found  the  lantern  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  presenting  biological 
work  to  high-school  pupils.  The  pictures  are  generally  diagrammatic  and  interpretive; 
all  unnecessary  and  confusing  material  is  eliminated,  and  the  pupil  sees  what  is 
essential. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  said  refers  mainly  to  the  anatomical  side  of  biology,  for  reasons 
obvious  enough.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  my  belief  that  the  physiological  side  has  been 
shamefully  neglected  both  in  zoology  and  botany;  yes,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even 
in  human  physiology. 

To  recapitulate:  The  importance  of  the  microscope  will  depend  very  largely  on  the 
position  of  biology  in  the  high-school  curriculum,  that  is,  whether  it  is  offered  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year  of  the  course;  that  whenever  'emplo)red,  whether  in  zoology, 
botany,  human  physiology,  or  whether  in  that  phase  of  both  the  last  two,  known  as  bactcri- 
ology,  it  is  to  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  supply  an  absolutely  essential  link  in  the 
chain  of  development.  I  believe  it  is  indispensable  for  the  most  effective  teaching,  but  that 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  used  must  depend  on  the  mental  development  of  the  pupil; 
that  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  many  ways  we  have  of  giving  the  student  a  glimpse 
at  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world-life  and  of  acquainting  him  with  the 
most  important  contribution  of  modem  biology  to  the  philosophy  of  life — organic 
evolution. 
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III.    THE  KINDS  OF  MICROSCOPE  WORK  VALUABLE  FOR  fflGH- 

SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

H.   F.   WEGENER.   PRINCIPAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,   TACOMA,   WASH. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  investigation 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  biological  sciences  that,  in  order  to 
understand  the  latter,  we  are  obliged  to  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  former.  The 
improvements  in  the  one  made  possible  the  discoveries  in  the  other. 

Of  all  instruments  for  scientific  research  none  has  such  an  interesting  history  as  that 
of  the  microscope.  If  we  compare  the  simple  magnifiers  used  in  the  sixteenth  century 
with  the  complex  instruments  of  today,  what  a  wonderful  change  has  it  undergone. 

With  its  gradual  approach  to  perfection  there  was  a  corresponding  expansion  of  its 
field  of  application,  until  today  there  is  no  other  instrument  of  investigation  that  can 
approach  it  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  uses. 

So  greatly  have  these  been  multiplied  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  an  industry  or  field 
of  research  in  which  some  form  of  the  microscope  is  not  used. 

A  period  of  nearly  150  years  intervened  between  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  the  simple 
convex  lens  and  the  evolution  of  the  achromatic  objective.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
modern  objective,  in  its  cruder  form,  first  began  to  be  used.  All  we  know  about  the 
minute  structure  of  living  organisms  has  been  learned  since  that  time. 

It  is  true  Lieuwenhoeck  made  some  remarkable  observations  with  his  little  globules 
of  glass  a  hundred  years  ago  and  thereby  drew  the  attention  of  the  curious  to  the  study 
of  minute  objects.  His  discoveries  gave  the  stimulus  and  incentive  to  others  and  indirectly 
to  efforts  to  make  improvements  in  the  instrument  itself. 

In  this  way  many  isolated  facts  were  collected  but  no  attempt  to  correlate  this  knowl- 
edge and  make  it  a  basis  for  scientific  investigation  was  made  until  twenty  years  after  the 
achromatic  objective  had  been  invented. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  when  the  microscope  was  looked 
up>on  as  merely  a  kind  of  scientific  toy.  Many  persons  interested  in  objects  of  nature  and 
of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  bought  microscopes.  For  their  benefit  books  were  published 
bearing  such  titles  as  the  following:  Evenings  with  the  Microscope ^  The  Wonders  of  the 
Microscope,  The  Microscope  and  Its  Revelation,  etc. 

Societies  were  organized  in  which  eligibility  to  membership  consisted  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  microscope.  A  national  organization,  called  the  American  Society  of  Micro- 
scopists,  was  formed.  This  society  existed  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  finally  merged 
as  a  section  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance  of  Science.  A  similar  society, 
but  of  much  earlier  organization  and  counting  among  its  members  many  men  of  great 
scientific  attainments,  was  formed  in  England  and  called  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society. 

A  great  deal  of  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  not  of  a  scientific  character.  It  was 
merely  a  collection  of  facts  about  objects  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye. 
They  were  interesting,  because  they  were  new  and  because  they  appealed  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  observer.  This  sort  of  study  had  its  value,  however,  for  subsequent  scientific  purposes, 
for  the  students  learned  and  discovered  many  facts  concerning  the  technic  of  preparation 
of  objects  for  microscopic  study.  Many  of  these  men  became  experts  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  instrument  and  what  they  thus  learned  later  on  greatly  aided  the  scientists  in  their 
work  of  investigation. 

A  large  body  of  facts  drawn  from  the  realm  of  nature  had  thus  been  accumulated 
before  any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  organize  this  knowledge  and  make  use  of  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  further  scientific  investigations  directed  in  particular  lines  of  research. 

The  introduction  of  the  microscope  as  an  instrument  of  research  in  high-school  science 
in  this  country  had  its  beginning  with  the  appearance  of  the  American  edition  of  Huxley's 
Elements  of  Biology  in  1877. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  use  of  the  compoimd  microscope  was  deemed  impracticable 
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It  is  only  by  studying  a  thin  section  of  a  bone  that  we  can  realize  that  it  is  not  a  !uut! 
compact  body  and  that  its  growth  and  nutrition  depends  upon  its  porosity  and  the  flow  of 
the  blood  and  lymph  through  it. 

Nerve  cells  and  nerve  fibers,  sections  of  the  retina,  the  composition  of  the  blood,  the 
characteristic  structure  of  lung  tissue,  of  hair  and  finger  nails,  of  epidermal  cells,  etc,  all 
afford  valuable  and  interesting  information. 

With  these  examples  as  illustrations  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  by  high-school  students  in  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  that  are  usually  included  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools. 

Another  subject  that  has  not  yet  been  accorded  a  place  in  such  a  curriculum  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  advances  that  have  been  made  in  it  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  error  prevail  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  organisms  which  have  been  the  subject  of  these  investigations,  should  receive 
attention .  is  bacteriology.  I  know  that  I  am  venturing  upon  debatable  ground  when  I 
broach  this  subject  but  I  feel  that  no  more  practical  information  than  a  course  of  this  kind 
can  furnish  our  pupils  can  be  fo\md. 

The  labors  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  Bering,  and  a  host  of  other  investigators,  have  established, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  nearly  all  infectious  diseases  are  due  to  bacteria.  It  is  further  a 
well-ascertained  fact  that  bacteria  are  living  organisms  and  therefore  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  food,  temperature,  light,  and  moisture.  Every  bacterium  is  the  offspring 
of  a  pre-existing  one,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  conditions  for  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment are.  No  disease  germ  can  come  into  existence  without  a  progenitor.  Filth  and 
dirt  cannot  breed  disease  germs  before  a  germ  has  been  planted  in  them.  But  all  bacterii 
are  not  harmful,  the  fact  is  that  only  a  few  of  them  are  really  dangerous  to  health.  How- 
ever their  distribution  in  nature  is  so  universal  and  they  enter  into  our  household  econom j 
at  so  many  points  that  a  knowledge  of  their  nature,  the  conditions  imder  which  they  live, 
their  growth,  and  the  means  that  can  be  used  to  counteract  them  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  intelligent  person. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  high  school  to  prepare  the  students  for 
practical  life,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  all  those  facts  that  shall  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves  against  agencies  that  may  handicap  their  usefulness,  not  only  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live,  but  also  themselves  and  their  families.  Good  health  is  essential 
to  our  happiness  and  well-being  and  depends  largely  upon  wholesome  food. 

We  know  that  all  putrefactive  fermentation  is  the  result  of  bacterial  activity  and  that 
bacteria  are  the  chief  source  of  the  changes  that  make  food  deleterious  to  health. 

It  is  said  that  seeing  is  believing  and  that  nothing  so  effectively  impresses  itself  upon 
our  mind  than  an  ocular  demonstration. 

By  the  aid  of  a  properly  prepared  culture  medium,  a  number  of  experiments  can  be 
made  before  the  class  that  will  not  only  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  but  will  also 
put  in  the  possession  of  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  bacteria  and  their  work 
in  the  economy  of  nature  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  him  in  after  Ufe. 

As  an  illustration,  I  will  briefly  state  some  of  the  facts  that  can  thus  be  learned.  The 
student  can  be  shown  that  bacteria  are  in  the  air  ever]rwhere,  that  dust  is  the  means  of 
spreading  them.  That  they  are  found  in  ice  and  that  this  is  therefore  a  source  of  danger 
in  drinking-water  and  iced  tea. 

Milk  is  especially  favorable  to  their  growth  and  hence  can  be  readily  infected  with 
disease  germs. 

The  success  in  modem  surgery  depends  wholly  upon  the  care  of  the  suigeon  in  exclud- 
ing them  from  open  wounds.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  touching  an  open  wound  with 
dirty  fingers  or  even  picking  a  pimple  with  an  unclean  pin  has  been  the  cause  of  blood- 
poisoning. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  common  house  fly  may  be  the  cause  of  spreading  an  ioicctioas 
disease  such  as  t3rphoid  fever  and  consumption  by  coming  in  contact  with  our  food. 
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Bacteria  are  found  in  the  saliva  and  on  our  teeth  thus  causing  their  decay. 

The  whole  process  of  sterilizing  can  be  made  clear  and  practically  illustrated.  The 
nature  of  disinfectants  and  how  they  affect  disease  germs,  the  effect  of  boiling,  of  freezing, 
and  of  light,  all  can  be  demonstrated  by  experiments. 

These  examples,  which  can  be  greatly  multiplied,  seem  to  me  are  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  my  plea  for  a  course  of  practical  bacteriology  to  be  given  with  every  course  in 
human  physiology  in  the  high  school.  That  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  of  grdtit  practical 
value  cannot  be  denied.  That  it  can  be  done  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  it. 


IV.    MISCROSCOPIC  PROJECTION  IN  BIOLOGY 

C.   T.  WBIGRT,    DEPARTMENT    OF    PHYSICAL   GEOGSAPHY,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  REDLANDS,  CAL. 

Equipment — 

College  bench  lantern  with  right-angle  arc. 

Four  condensing  lenses  6i",  7",  7  J",  9"  focal  lengths. 

Water-tank  to  intercept  heat. 

Microscope  stage  with  micrometer  stage  attachment  for  fine  focus,  three  objectives, 

ii"»  i"f  and  J",  two  concave  lenses  for  amplifiers,  and  substage  condenser  for  high- 
power  illumination. 

Smooth  white  plaster  for  permanent  screen. 

Semi-transparent  screen  of  tracing  cloth  mounted  on  a  frame. 

Drawing-board  and  crayons.'- 

Slides,  microtome,  stains,  etc.,  for  temporary  slides. 

Operation — 

(i)  Project  the  object  with  rather  low  power  to  get  general  outlines  and  to  locate  part 
of  special  interest. 

(2)  Use  hisher  power  for  details,  using  substage  condenser  for  sfrong  illumination 
and  micrometer  stage  attachment  for  fine  focus.  A  field  glass  or  opera  glass 
previously  focussed  on  the  screen  is  useful.  For  close  study  of  details  with  high 
power  use  screen  of  tracing  cloth,  students  grouped  close  on  both  sides. 

(3)  Substitute  drawing-board  for  screen  and  trace  the  part  that  is  to  be  reproduced 
in  notebooks.  This  may  be  done  in  the  light  while  students  are  working  on  other 
things  by  surrbunding  the  drawing-board  by  a  large  box  painted  black  on  the 
inside. 

(4)  Measurements  are  made  by  using  a  black  piece  of  an  old  negative,  cut  to  the  size 
of  a  slide  on  which  millimeter  and  fractional  millimeter  lines  have  been  scratched 
by  a  needle  mounted  on  the  microtome.  The  length  of  a  millimeter  is  indicated 
by  an  arrow  on  each  tracing  and  also  its  length  in  millimeters  which  is  the  mag- 
nifying power. 

After  the  student  has  made  his  drawing  to  any  convenient  size  he  measures  it  in 
millimeters  and  using  it  as  the  numerator  and  the  length  of  tracing  as  denomina- 
tor he  multiplies  this  fraction  into  the  power  indicated  on  the  tracing  and  indicates 
this  result  as  the  actual  magnifying  power  of  his  drawing. 

Advantages — 

(i)  One  microscopic  attachment  and  one  extra  microscope  for  teacher's  use  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  whole  class. 

(3)  One  slide  of  each  subject  and  all  working  on  the  same  thing  at  once  instead  of 
as  many  sets  of  slides  as  there  are  students  in  the  class,  or  each  student  on  a 
different  topic. 

(3)  No  eye  strain. 

(4)  No  time  wasted  studying  air  bubbles  and  unessential  parts. 

(5)  The  subject  can  be  thoroly  demonstrated  before  the  class  before  the  student 
begins  his  work  on  it. 

(6)  Teacher  is  sure  that  he  and  the  pupil  both  see  and  discuss  the  same  thing. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  TO  INDUSTRIAL  LIFE 

E.  W.  LYTTLE,  INSPECTOR,  NEW  YORK  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

The  West  is  large;  so  is  our  topic.  The  industries  that  have  created  the 
West  and  the  interest  of  the  West  in  schools  have  no  parallels  in  history. 
Therefore^ our  topic  needs  not  to  apologize  for  its  presence. 

Enrolling  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  employing  upwards  of  36,000 
of  the  most  skilled,  tho  not  of  the  most  learned  of  our  teachers,  costing  in 
public  support,  in  the  private  maintenance  of  pupils,  and  in  the  withdrawal 
of  pupils  from  the  industrial  activity,  about  $200,000,000  annually,  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  appears  -already  to  occupy  no  small  place  in 
our  industrial  life. 

Moreover,  the  high-school  industry  is  a  growing  one.  Between  1890  and 
1904  public  high  schools  and  high-school  enrolment  each  increased  over 
threefold.  This  increase  was  unusually  large  because  of  the  rapid  conver- 
sion of  academies  into  public  high  schools,  and  recently  has  been  checked  by 
the  unusual  demands  of  business  and  a  high  wage  scale;  yet  the  report  of  the 
commissioner  of  education  for  1904  shows  an  annual  increase  of  over  5  per 
cent,  of  high-school  enrolment.  Today  over  86  per  cent,  of  these  secondary 
pupils  are  in  public  high  schools. 

If  one  may  find  the  prophecy  in  present  tendencies,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as 
soon  as  the  high  school  can  be  more  perfectly  adjusted  to  life  thru  the  adoption 
of  better  courses  of  study  and  better  methods  thru  the  establishment  of  evening 
high  schools  and  continuation  courses,  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  our  population  will 
be  enrolled  in  secondary  schools. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  our  high  schools  are  imperfectly  adjusted  to  life. 
Wherever  high-school  courses  are  planned  almost  exclusively  for  the  one- 
third  of  the  graduates  who  prepare  for  college,  and  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
other  two-thirds,  that  criticism  will  have  value  tho  it  is  less  valid  than  a 
materialistic  age  and  a  commercial  spirit  conceive  it  to  be. 

As  high-school  principals,  we  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  pubUc 
for  a  while  yet.  We  have  been  so  busy  growing  that  we  have  had  little  time 
for  careful  adjustments.  Moreover,  from  the  beginning,  the.  public  high 
school  has  been  the  football  of  the  educator  politician  and  of  the  college  pro- 
fessor whose  little  German  is  a  dangerous  thing.  Without  collusion  or  mutual 
agreement,  these  two  have  been  kicking  toward  the  same  goal.  Each  would 
make  the  high  school  a  university,  the  one  by  enlarging  the  curriculum 
to  include  everything  useful,  the  other  by  insisting  that  everything  useful  shall 
be  taught  in  a  perfectly  useless  way.  Apparently  neither  has  comprehended 
the  educational  axiom  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  "When  I  was  a  child, 
I  spake  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child."  Under  the 
stimulating  efforts  of  these  two  friends,  our  educational  system  has  so  increased 
in  stature  that  it  appears  today  like  an  overgrown  schoolboy  whose  trouser? 
and  waistcoat  have  parted  company  by  several  inches. 
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Our  secondary  teachers  have  been  so  isolated  in  their  work,  they  have 
had  to  teach  so  many  things  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  they  have  had 
little  opportunity  for  co-operation  or  for  reflection.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  just  what  per  cent,  of  our  high-school  principals,  even  in  the  wildest 
flights  of  imagination,  ever  planned  a  course  of  study  from  the  view-point  of 
the  needs  of  their  student  body.  '^ 

Today  the  three  greatest  industrial  interests,  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  agricultural  demand  a  share  of  attention  from  the  high  school.  Their 
demands  are  not  only  just,  but  they  have  a  compelling  power  behind  them. 
Properly  heeded,  these  demands  may  save  the  high  school  from  becoming  a 
caste  school.  Lacking  proper  control,  these  same  demands  will  despoil  the 
high  school  of  all  that  is  best  in  it;  for  it  still  needs  believing  more  than  ever 
that  "the  life  is  more  than  meat."  The  high  school  is  a  large  part  of  oiu: 
industrial  life,  but  it  is  something  far  more.  It  is  a  large  part  of  our  political 
life.  It  was  no  accident  that  Andrew  Jackson  and  Horace  Mann  were  con- 
temporaries. Neither  was  that  second  revival  of  educational  activity  which 
followed  the  Civil  War  an  accident.  Future  historians  may  find  it  profitable 
to  turn  aside  from  wars  and  treaties  and  congresses  long  enough  to  note  some 
of  the  less  obvious  but  more  vital  factors  of  a  great  nation's  growth.  Some 
day  it  may  not  seem  presumptuous  to  claim  that  ourpublic-school  system  is  as 
much  blood,  bone,  and  sinew  of  the  Republic  as  if  it  were  recognized  in  the 
written  constitution.  If  our  present  presunfption  is  not  really  presumption, 
then,  in  future,  college  influence  may  not  crowd  out  history  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  linguistic  studies. 

The  high  school  is  also  a  large  part  of  our  social  life.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  free  high  school  is  due  in  largest  measure  to  the  desire  for  social  uplift. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  marks  the  difference  between  the  secondary  school 
in  America  and  the  secondary  school  in  Europe,  it  is  the  wholesome  social 
spirit  of  the  American  high  school.  In  our  small  cities  and  villages,  especially, 
the  high  school  has  become  a  center  of  social  interest  second  to  none. 

The  social  aim  of  the  high  school  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  creation  of 
an  aristocracy.  Yes,  but  of  such  an  aristocracy  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Its  aim  is  not  and  must  not  be  the  creation  of  an  aristocracy  of  culture.  That 
were  little  better  than  an  aristocracy  of  birth  or  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 
Founded  on  a  democracy  of  labor,  the  high  school  can  only  aim  at  an  aristocracy 
of  service. 

Again,  the  high  school  is  and  must  be  a  preparatory  school  for  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  It  needs  the  college  and  the  university  above  it,  as  the 
tree  needs  leafage  and  fruit.  There  are  enrolled  in  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  schools  of  all  sorts,  nearly  one-third  as  many  students  as  are  in 
our  high  schools.  The  high  school  is,  therefore,  bound  to  the  college  by  ties 
that  it  could  not  sever  if  it  would.  But  while  the  more  thoughtful  college 
instructors  are  everywhere  recognizing  the  general  truth  that  the  high  school 
is  entitled  to  its  own  view-points  and  must  meet  its  own  psychological  neces- 
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sities,  practically  thru  textbooks,  thru  syllabi,  thru  entrance  examinations, 
and  thru  instructions  given  in  summer  schools,  these  same  college  professors 
or  their  colleagues  are  trying  to  clothe  David  in  Saul's  armor. 

Without  going  into  details,  we  wish,  for  instance,  to  teach  science  as  it 
should  be  taught  to  high-school  pupils,  and  we  direct  attention  to  the  painful 
fact,  that,  while  the  Utilities  of  science  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  our 
daily  life  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  study  of  science  in  our  high  schools  has 
steadily  decreased  and  is  decreasing. 

Decry  informational  study  as  we  may,  it  still  has  a  place  and  no  small 
place  in  the  high  school.  The  technical  school  may  be  content  to  send  out 
well-qualified  architects  who  say  that  the  Romans  knew  little  about  architec- 
ture; the  college  of  liberal  arts  may  send  out  excellent  teachers  of  English 
who  say  that  iron  rust  is  a  vegetable  growth;  but  the  high  school  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  such  products. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  makers  of  high-school  curricula  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  high  school  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  school  of 
integration  and  a  school  of  differentiation.  As  a  political  and  as  a  social 
organism,  as  a  school  of  general  culture,  the  high  school  like  the  elementary 
school  must  seek  a  product  more  or  less  uniform.  It  must  aim  to  make  well- 
informed,  honest  citizens,  and  capable,  industrious,  and  moral  men.  But  in 
its  relations  to  industry,  the  great  work  of  the  high  school  must  be  differentia- 
tion. It  must  send  the  scholar  to  college,  the  mechanic  to  the  shop,  the  mer- 
chant to  the  store,  the  farmer  to  the  field.  The  large  cities  can  differentiate 
their  high  schools  and  some  have  done  so.  That  is  an  easy  and  a  cheap  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  It  shifts  responsibility  from  the  school  to  the 
parent.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  solution  is  a  wise  one  even 
in  the  largest  cities.  In  small  cities  and  in  villages,  such  solution  is 
impossible. 

Heretofore  many  schools  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  trying  to  differen- 
tiate too  soon,  thereby  cheapening  and  materializing  high-school  education; 
but  the  greater  number  of  high  schools  at  present  are  making  the  mistake  of 
permitting  themselves  to  be  simply  a  sieve  to  separate  the  scholarly  from  the 
non-scholarly. 

From  the  magnitude  of  its  work,  it  must  appear  even  to  the  amateur, 
that  the  high  school  needs  more  than  four  years  to  properly  accomplish  its 
purposes. 

What  about  the  cost  of  all  this  education  ?  pertinently  asks  the  tax  payer 
It  may  become  too  great  a  burden.  Probably  it  will  become  too  burdensome 
for  public  support  and  private  philanthropy  combined.  That  might  be  no 
calamity  for  the  high  school.  If  a  way  were  found  to  engage  high-school 
pupils  for  a  part  of  the  day  in  productive  industry  and  for  a  part  of  the  day  in 
school,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  scholarship  and  industry  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  ,  At  any  rate,  indications  are  not  wanting  that  thoughtful  men  are 
working  out  a  solution  of  these  possible  difficulties. 
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THE  MEANING  AND  FUNCTION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

J.  STANLEY  BROWN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

History  records  the  fact  that  John  Locke,  whose  life  was  comprehended 
between  1632  and  1704,  did  not  believe  in  public  education,  nor  in  a  public 
school;  but  he  was  the  first  to  advocate  manual  training,  and  that  for  children 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  The  subject  had  small  meaning  then  and 
it  has  waited  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  it  could  begin  to  show 
something  of  its  meaning  and  its  function.  Because  the  subject  is  somewhat 
undeveloped  and  in  a  condition  of  progression,  no  mere  definition  made  today 
would  contain  all  the  truth  tomorrow.  The  meaning,  however,  is  growing 
in  extension,  and  has,  we  think,  passed  the  stage  of  development  when  it  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  fad. 

The  performance  of  laboratory  experiments  requiring  careful  and  accurate 
manipulation  of  apparatus  is  manual  training.  The  making  of  maps,  the 
making  of  models,  drawings^  the  manipulation  of  the  typewriter,  etc.,  are  in 
the  broad  sense  manual  training.  In  the  narrower  sense  you  must  not  speak 
of  manual  training  unless  you  have  in  mind  the  shop,  the  forge,  the  lathe, 
the  chisel,  the  hammer,  the  plane,  the  saw,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
to  such  work  is  applied  handtraining  because  the  hand  does  not  perform 
its  function,  nor  does  it  act  at  all  except  in  response  to  the  power  behind  the 
hand;  and  so  manual  training  becomes  mind  training,  and  unless  this  is  so  and 
continues  to  be  true,  manual  training  has  lost  its  chief  function. 

What  does  manual  training  mean?  It  means  that  we  have  one  more 
avenue  thru  which  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  boy  and  girl  whom  we  have  failed 
to  reach  by  other  means.  It  means  that  the  budding  power  of  a  superinten- 
dent of  construction,  or  some  kind  of  engineer,  may  begin  to  unfold  in  the  child 
while  in  the  elementary  school.  It  means  that  for  hundreds  the  life's  plan  and 
purpose  are  determined  by  touching  the  mainspring  of  the  child's  or  youth's 
chief  interest.  It  means  that  the  boy  of  mechanical  turn  does  not  leave  the 
school,  play  truant  in  order  to  go  into  a  shop  or  factory  to  see  how  things  are 
made.  It  means  that  the  boy  or  girl  gets  a  broader,  more  practical  notion  of 
the  value  of  personal  service.  It  means  the  awakening  of  the  boy  to  possibilities 
of  a  technical  education,  and  of  the  girl  to  the  possibilities  of  and  the  completest 
meaning  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts.  It  means  a  physical  exercise 
accompanied  by  hard  thinking  and  reasoning  with  concrete  things.  It  means 
that  the  recipient  becomes  a  former  of  things.  Horace  Mann  says  that  ^'for 
all  that  grows,  one  former  is  worth  one  hundred  reformers."  If  manual  training 
were  systematically  taught  in  all  public  schools  thruout  the  course,  we  would 
soon  see  the  number  of  reform  institutions  for  boys  and  girls  reduced,  truancy 
would  very  largely  disappear,  and  we  would  observe  both  a  moral  and  intel- 
lectual uplift. 

Manual  training  is  not  all  of  education,  nor  can  anyone  be  completely 
educated  by  pursuing  this  subject  only.    This  is  only  one  phase  of  education 
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and  will,  of  course,  receive  great  emphasis  at  the  hands  of  its  ardent  devotees. 
If  education  is  the  life  which  fits  for  complete  living,  education  itself  must  be 
complete,  not  segmental,  not  fragmentary. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  American  people  earn 
their  living  by  some  kind  of  hand  labor.  If  we  maintain,  then,  that  all  people 
should  be  self-supporting,  it  is  plainly  one  function  of  manual  training  to  make 
the  citizen  self-supporting.  We  say  that  about  the  only  democratic  institution 
left  in  America  is  the  public  school.  Manual  training  will  increase  the  demo- 
cratic principle  by  lending  dignity  to  manual  toil.  When  this  work  is  properly 
presented,  we  find  the  son  whose  parents  dwell  beside  the  asphalt  and  the  other 
son  whose  parents  live  just  outside  the  factory  gate,  interested  in  the  same 
piece  of  work,  wearing  the  same  kind  of  working  equipment.  The  air  of 
American  democracy  pervades  the  room  and  it  is  certain  that  the  aristocrat 
would  soon  be  stifled  if  he  attempted  to  change  the  condition. 

We  have  boasted  in  the  presence  of  foreign  representatives  that  we  have 
no  caste  system,  no  classes,  no  titled  aristocracy  in  America;  but  we  cannot 
continue  to  so  speak  for  an  indefinite  period  unless  we  train  to  the  highest  point 
of  eflEiciency  the  80  per  cent,  who  earn  their  living  by  toil  with  hand  and  brain. 
We  must  extend  the  number  of  phases  of  education,  the  number  of  lines  of 
work  likely  to  appeal  to  different  young  men  and  women,  thereby  increasing 
to  the  highest  point  their  life's  efficiency. 

All  boys  and  girls,  if  properly  studied  by  parents  and  teachers,  will  exhibit 
a  preference  for  some  particular  line  of  work,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  exalted 
privilege  of  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  to  assist  the  boys  and  girls  in 
determining  what  they  can  best  do  as  their  life's  work.  The  boys'  bent  can- 
not be  known  by  reading  or  talking  about  something;  it  cannot  be  determined 
by  the  study  of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women,  no  matter  how  valuable 
such  a  study  may  be.  It  must  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  boy  himself 
when  he  is  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  the  different  lines  of  interest 
represented  in  our  different  phases  of  education. 

The  mill,  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  counting  house,  the  office,  etc.,  all  make 
their  appeal  to  the  youth,  but  only  one  will  touch  the  mainspring  of  the  boy's 
life  and  that  not  until  some  phase  of  education  has  opened  up  the  mind  of  the 
boy  so  that  he  realizes  the  significance  of  the  associations  of  mill,  shop,  factory, 
lawyer's  office,  or  physician's  office.  Life  now  means  a  single,  definite  purpose, 
and  if  manual  training  never  does  anything  more  for  the  youth  than  to  act 
as  one  of  the  agencies  in  helping  him  to  know  his  bent  in  life,  the  name  of 
Locke  and  all  his  successors  who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  this  cause 
ought  to  be  forever  held  in  sacred  memory. 

All  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes; 
the  one  is  the  progressively  living  studies,  the  other  is  the  retrogressively  dying 
studies;  the  one  is  invited  to  the  front,  leads  the  van,  and  finds  its  defense  in 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  its  enlargement;  the  other  is  relegated  to  the 
rear,  brings  up  the  procession,  but  with  little  enthusiasm.    Manual  training 
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belongs  to  the  first  class,  is  daily  increasing  its  defenders,  and  is  rapidly  taking 
a  position  of  domination. 

Manual  training  came  to  America  by  way  of  protest  against  the  one  course 
of  study  for  all,  regardless  of  past,  present,  or  future  condition  or  expectation, 
and  was  preceded  and  followed  by  other  phases  of  education,  each  seeking 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual.  This  has  been  done,  but  in  the  doing 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  have  students  take  all  the  work  offered,  as  in 
the  earlier  time,  and  so,  in  response  to  a  demand  to  meet  this  condition,  the 
elective  system  was  introduced,  at  first  sparingly  but  latterly  in  large  measure 
in  both  the  school  and  the  college.  The  claims  of  the  individual  have  been 
recognized,  and  because  of  this  and  other  things  which  have  come  with  the 
elective  system,  specialization  has  necessarily  been  moved  down  to  the  point 
where  free  election  begins. 

The  course  in  agriculture,  the  industrial  course,  and  the  commercial 
course,  have  all  made  their  contributions  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  enabling 
the  youth  to  choose  wisely  his  work  and  according  to  his  greatest  interest, 
but  no  study  has  made  such  great  contribution  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
as  has  manual  training. 

For  many  the  solution  of  the  ever-troublesome  question  of  interest  is  found 
in  manual  training,  and  not  only  so,  for  many  have  magnified  many  times 
their  interest  in  all  their  other  work  because  of  that  particular  interest  created 
in  manual  training. 

My  observation  and  experience  show  that  many  students  do  better  work 
carrying  sixteen  hours'  work,  with  four  additional  hours  in  manual  training, 
than  they  do  if  they  omit  the  four  hours'  work  in  manual  training. 

The  youth  can  never  have  complete  education  unless  the  mainsprings 
of  his  life  are  touched  and  thereby  made  to  respond  in  the  process  of  growth. 
Growth  begins  not  in  stagnation  but  in  activity.  Manual  training  furnishes 
an  indispensable  part  in  any  complete  education,  because  body,  mind,  and 
soul  are  affected  directly  or  indhrectly  by  manual  training  when  properly 
presented.  Hand  and  brain,  muscle  and  intellect,  body  and  mind  cannot 
be  trained  as  distinct  and  independent  entities,  altho  it  is  conceded  that  one  of 
these  pairs  may  be  affected  in  a  maximum  degree,  and  the  other  at  the  same 
time  in  a  minimum  degree.  Manual  training  will  contribute  its  legitimate 
and  indispensable  share  to  a  s)mametrical  development  of  the  individual  and 
to  a  harmonious  growth  of  the  body  and  all  the  mental  faculties. 

This  harmony  and  symmetry  need  not  be,  and  in  very  rare  cases  will  be,  a 
life  continuity,  but  we  are  having  in  mind,  in  this  discussion  of  the  place  and 
value  of  manual  training,  the  youth  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  who  has 
done  six  years  of  well-planned  work  as  a  child  in  the  elementary  school,  and  is 
now  beginning  his  next  six  years  of  work  in  his  youth  stage  of  the  secondary 
school.  We  are  gradually  and  sometimes,  I  think,  unconsciously  reducing 
the  number  of  years  of  preparation,  preceding  specialization. 

If  this  is  true  it  is  because  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fields  or  phases 
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of  education  has  enabled  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  by  co-operative  effort  to 
determine  earlier  the  bent  of  the  student. 

We  often  fail  to  reckon  with  heredity  in  assigning  or  advising  a  student 
to  do  manual-training  work.  If  the  youth's  antecedents  for  generations  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  machine  or  shop  or  mill,  the  sliimbering  talent 
may  never  be  aroused  and  cultivated  unless  some  phase  of  education  is  forth- 
coming which  will  best  and  soonest  bring  out  this  talent. 

Many  a  £b:st-class  machinist  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  advice  of  some 
one  to  enter  the  profession  of  law  or  medicine.  Far  better  have  in  society  a 
good  carpenter,  a  good  molder,  a  good  mason,  a  good  machinist,  with  a  good 
general  education  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  secondary  school  period,  than 
to  turn  loose  on  society  one  more  quack,  one  more  shyster,  and  one  more 
Ichabod  Crane.  Manual  training  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  helping  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  line  of  greatest  usefulness  for  the  young  man  and  young 
woman. 

The  variety  of  manual  training  may  be  selected  to  fit  the  particular  needs 
of  the  community,  i.  e.,  if  the  town  and  the  people  at  large  are  devoted  mainly 
to  industries  requiring  a  knowledge  of  wood-working,  the  course  in  manual 
training  may  be  planned  with  especial  reference  to  this  dominant -industry. 
This  local  flavor  is  of  practical  benefit  but  it  must  not  dominate  the  course- 
maker  of  the  school. 

The  making  of  useful  things  at  all  stages  of  the  work  is  more  important 
than  shaping  the  work  to  meet  the  particular  demands  of  the  locality.  The 
making  of  useful  things  has  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  men,  and  all  educa- 
tion in  sympathy  with,  and  out  of  sympathy  with,  manual  training  must  sooner 
or  later  admit  this  fact  and  arrange  their  courses  of  study  accordingly. 

The  word  "service"  contains  the  quintessence  of  the  newest  and  best  educa- 
tion. Manual  training  very  largely  periorms  its  function  and  manifests  its 
broadest  meaning  in  training  most  directly  for  real  everyday  service. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  that  manual  training  originated  in  the  mind  of 
John  Locke,  who  was  opposed  to  any  kind  of  public  school,  but  thought  the 
children  of  the  laboring  classes  might  be  benefited  by  manual  training.  The 
subject  today  has  passed  the  fad  stage  and  is  among  those  subjects  whose 
content  changes  rapidly  because  they  are  continuously  progressive. 

The  meaning  and  function  of  manual  training  are  growing  broader  as 
better  understanding  of  the  child  mind  is  shown.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  American  people  earn  their  living  by  doing  work 
with  their  hands.  If  we  maintain  that  the  ideal  citizen  should  be  self-support- 
ing, it  is  clear  that  manual  training  ought  to  be  found  and  given  a  prominent 
place  in  public  education. 

Horace  Mann  said  that  for  all  that  grows  one  former  of  things  is  worth  one 
hundred  reformers.  Manual  training  means  that  one  great  field  of  education 
appealing  especially  to  the  mechanically  inclined  must  be  cultivated.  It 
means  that  one  more  broad  avenue  of  approach  to  the  youth  is  open  to  the 
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teacher.  It  means  one  more  line  of  work  toward  perpetuating  a  true  democra- 
tic spirit  in  public  education. 

No  life  ever  reaches  its  upward  limit  of  usefulness  unless  early  in  its  growth 
some  well-defined  work,  suited  to  that  life,  is  marked  out  to  be  done.  Con- 
centration counts  for  more  than  dissipation  of  energy. 

Manual  training  performs  one  of  its  greatest  functions  in  assisting  the 
youth  to  determine  what  is  his  work  and  thereby  makes  a  great  contribution 
to  human  happiness. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA 

ELLSWORTH  ROBEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF    COUNTY    SCHOOLS,    KOKOMO,    IND. 

Indiana  is  consolidating  its  schools  and  transporting  the  children.  I 
believe  that  the  commercial  side  must  be  touched  in  the  schools.  Of  two 
farmers  living  next  to  each  other  one  who  has  been  using  every  opportunity 
for  informing  himself  regarding  the  principles  of  agriculture  raised  last  year 
ninety  bushels  of  com  per  acre;  the  other  forty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  They 
had  similar  soil  and  similar  conditions  generally.  This  simply  indicates  what 
study  will  do.  Corn  clubs  have  been  formed  by  the  boys  in  rural  schools.  In 
a  certain  county  each  boy  in  a  club  of  one  hundred  twenty-five  raised  one  acre 
of  com,  one  boy  obtained  117  bushels  from  his  acre,  the  lowest  obtained  50 
bushels,  the  average  for  the  entire  club  was  72  bushels  per  acre,  the  average 
for  the  farmers  of  the  same  county  was  37^  bushels  per  acre.  Of  course  each 
boy  put  a  large  amount  of  energy  into  that  one  acre  of  ground;  but  that  points 
a  most  valuable  principle,  farmers  must  soon  leam  to  get  the  same  crop  from 
half  the  land. 

In  these  x:lubs  boys  are  taught  what  constitutes  a  good  ear  of  corn.  They 
learn  to  test  seed.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  school.  It  is  being  carried 
into  high  school  in  some  places.  By  means  of  this  work  we  are  holding  more 
boys  on  the  farm.  Of  course,  some  ought  to  go  to  the  city;  but  many  would 
remain  on  the  farm  if  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  the  farm. 
In  the  case  of  one  boy  who  has  carried  on  an  experimental  plot  of  ground  on  his 
father's  farm,  the  boy  has  been  sought  for  as  a  speaker  at  farmers'  institutes 
and  his  letters  to  the  press  are  valuable  and  are  read  with  interest.  He  will 
certainly  become  a  proficient  agriculturist. 

Domestic  science  for  the  girls  is  found  in  some  high  schools  and  even 
in  rural  schools.  County  farmers'  institutes  take  up  domestic  science  work  at 
their  sessions. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AN  EQUAL  DIVISION  OF  THE 
TWELVE  YEARS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BETWEEN  THE 

DISTRICT  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

BY  GILBERT  B.  MORRISON,  PRINCIPAL  OF  WILLIAM  MCKINLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  CHAIRMAN. 

The  question  of  dividing  the  twelve  years  of  the  public-school  course  equally  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  giving  six  years  to  each,  presents  a  twofold  aspect: 
the  first  is  educational  or  pedagogic;  the  second  is  economic.    In  the  consideration  of  the 
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first,  the  educational,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  would  be  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  pupils  if 
the  time  that  now  occupies  them  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  primary  schoob 
were  employed  in  a  school  using  secondary-school  methods,  that  is,  in  a  high  school  in 
which  the  course  and  work  would  be  extended  downward  and  adapted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children  two  years  younger  than  those  formerly  admitted. 

In  approaching  the  pedagogic  side  of  this  question,  we  would  first  call  attention  to  two 
distinct  phases  in  the  process  of  learning.  These  may  be  called  symbolic^  or  the  acquisition 
of  the  s3rmbols  of  thought,  and  suhstafUial,  or  the  exercise  of  thought  processes  that  employ 
objects  of  the  physical  world,  showing  their  properties  and  relations  to  one  another,  and 
that  also  employ  human  experience  in  its  relations  to  the  physical  world  and  in  the  sodal 
relations  which  exist  between  individuals.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  schools 
of  the  past  have  drifted  too  far  toward  the  purely  sjrmholic.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
the  primary  schools  of  our  large  cities,  as  shown  by  statistics  of  the  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  employing  on  an  average  30  per  cent  of 
the  whole  time  of  the  grades  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read,  and  another  20  per  cent, 
on  the  formal  process  of  learning  to  spell.  This  time  is  spent  in  formal  reading  and  spell- 
ing exercises,  in  which  the  content  of  the  lesson  is  incidental  and  the  calling  and  spelling  of 
words  are  paramount. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  requirements  of  purdy 
symbolic  training  should  be  limited  during  the  early  part  of  a  process  of  education  to  the 
time  necessary  to  acquire  the  power  of  calling  ordinary  words  at  sight.  Words  are  the 
S3rmboIs  of  thought,  but  the  ready  perception  of  them  merely  as  words  must  Jbe  acquired 
somewhat  independently  of  the  meaning  that  they  convey.  By  this  it  is  of  course  not  to 
be  inferred  that  they  should  be  studied  apart  from  their  meaning,  but  we  here  refer  to 
them  simply  as  symbols  to  be  recognized  as  units  in  sight  perception.  When  this  power  is 
acquired,  further  continuation  of  the  reading  lesson,  merely  as  such,  is  probably  a  waste 
of  time,  inasmuch  as  every  thought  process  which  the  exercises  of  the  school  furnish  requires 
the  constant  use  of  words.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  much  is  learned  in  our  schoob 
today  by  great  painstaking,  which  if  left  until  the  riper  experience  of  tomorrow,  wotild 
be  learned  incidentally,  and  without  conscious  effort.  It  is  further  believed  that  the  tend- 
ency to  symbolize  second>hand  ideas  early  in  the  course  is  often  continued  into  the  higher 
grades,  and  even  into  the  high  school  in  the  form  of  nature-studies  from  books,  and  of  text- 
book science.  These  general  reflections  prepare  the  way.  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question  before  us.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  pupils,  there  appear  to  be  several  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  a  change  both  in  method  and  in  subject  matter  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  This  change  might  possibly  be  made  in  the  schools  without  removing  these 
grades  from  the  places  they  now  occupy,  and  might  be  made  by  the  schools  themsdves. 
But,  since  the  methods  and  the  subject-matter  to  which  reference  is  made,  would  be  of  a 
nature  more  in  accord  with  those  which  are  already  familiar  to  the  high-school  teachers,  the 
belief  seems  to  be  growing  that  the  incorporation  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  into 
the  high-school  course  might  more  surely  accomplish  the  object  sought. 

The  committee,  after  considerable  correspondence,  finds  that  while  on  the  question 
of  the  proposed  change  there  is  not  a  complete  unanimity  of  opinion,  there  are  preponderat- 
ing arguments  in  its  favor.  In  presenting  these  opinions  we  wish  to  disclaim  ^my  inten- 
tion either  to  disparage  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools  or  to  praise  the  present  work 
of  the  high  schools.  We  are  mindful  that  the  most  urgent  need  in  making  such  a  change 
would  be  a  better  knowledge  of  the  child  than  is  usually  displayed  either  by  the  grade 
teacher  or  by  the  average  teacher  in  the  high  school.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  an  equal 
division  are  as  follows: 

I.  This  plan  would  give  the  pupils  the  advantage  of  being  taught  by  teachers  specially 
trained  for  the  different  branches,  such  as  English,  mathematics,  science,  history,  and 
geography.  Much  gain  would  come  from^  the  better  teaching  that  results  from  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  for  which  he  has  made  special 
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preparation.  This,  it  should  be  understood,  need  not  be  in  the  direction  of  any  tendency 
toward  requiring  the  pupils  to  specialize.  It  only  means  that  a  teacher,  specially  adapted 
by  nature  and  education  to  teach  a  certain  branch,  can  do  more  for  his  pupils  in  that 
subject  than  when  he  is  required  to  divide  his  attention  among  several  branches  for  which 
he  is  less  fitted,  and  for  which  he  has  made  no  special  preparation.  It  is  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  this  principle  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  high-school  work.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  better  a  teacher  knows  a  subject,  the  better  he  will  understand  its  real  essen- 
tials, and  better  know  what  to  omit  as  the  work  passes  down  to  the  elements.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  an  artist  can  do  more  to  interest  a  child  in  drawing  than  can  a 
teacher  who  has  no  talent  or  interest  in  art;  that  a  physicist  can  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature  when  the  general  teacher  would  fail;  that  the  skilled  me- 
chanic can  command  the  respect  and  interest  in  toolwork  when  the  novice  would  become 
the  laughingstock  of  his  pupils;  that  it  takes  a  musician  to  teach  time  and  harmony  so  that 
it  will  be  appreciated.  Altho  there  is  not  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  this  point,  the  belief 
is  growing  that  it  should  not  be  different  with  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  of  geography,  of 
history,  or  of  grammar.  Another  effect  of  the  suggested  change  would  be  to  provide 
departmental  study  for  many  who  do  not  enter  the  high  school.  Some  significant  data 
on  this  question  has  recently  been  obtained  by  a  questionnaire  recently  sent  out  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Hartwell  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Teachers*  Association*  Of  the 
362  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  extension  of  departmental  methods  down- 
ward would  provide  such  methods  for  many  who  do  not  enter  high  school,  268  answered 
yes,  and  94  answered  no.  In  answer  to  the  question:  *' Would  you  favor  departmental 
teaching  thruout  the  three  last  years  of  the  grammar  school  at  least  in  large  cities  ?  "  out  of 
45  T  answers,  324  answered  yes,  and  127  answered  no.  The  individual  opinions  of  your 
committee  stand  in  about  the  same  proportion,  the  majority  favoring  departmental  exten- 
sion at  least  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  especially  in  the  large  cities.  In  small  towns 
and  villages  the  additional  expense  would  make  the  change  more  difficult.  The  objection 
to  departmental  methods  and  special  teachers  comes  in  the  main  from  private  schools  in 
the  East,  in  which  the  teachers  are  college  graduates.  In  these  schools  the  English  plan 
of  form-master  is  thought  to  have  advantages.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  departmental 
methods  have  in  the  main  come  from  the  public  schools,  where  we  have  to  rely  on  women 
who,  however  efficient  they  may  be,  have  usually  at  best  only  normal  school  training. 

2.  The  departmental  plan  would  give  the  children  the  advantage  of  daily  contact  with 
several  personalities  instead  of  that  all-day  association  with  one  teacher  which  often  breeds 
an  artificial  psychic  atmosphere  that  savors  of  the  abnormal.  It  requires  more  genius  than 
is  possessed  by  the  average  teacher,  with  a  room  full  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  to  preserve  for  six  hours,  an  atmosphere  perfectly  wholesome  and  free  from  maudlin 
sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  or  from  a  carping  artificial  restraint  on  the  other.  The 
apprehension  usually  felt  at  the  untying  of  the  apron  string  is  quite  unnecessary  and  results 
from  a  misjudgment  of  the  true  conditions.  The  consensus  of  scientific  opinion  is  that 
the  dawn  of  adolescense  calls  for  a  change  in  the  child's  environment,  that  the  period  of 
love  of  change,  adventure,  and  individual  initiative  has  arrived  and  should  be  indulged 
by  giving  him  more  freedom  and  elbow  room  than  are  usually  accorded  in  the  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  rooms  of  an  elementary  school  where  the  child  is  made  to  suffer  the 
cramping  influences  of  one  teacher  in  a  somewhat  monotonous  drill  in  which  perhaps  the 
three  R's  occupy  too  much  of  the  time.  The  change  of  teachers  from  hour  to  hour  which 
the  child  experiences  in  the  secondary  school  under  the  departmental  plan,  answers  a 
natural  craving  for  movement  and  variety  which  takes  possession  of  him  at  the  dawn  of 
adolescence  and  accompanies  him  till  its  close.  The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  that 
it  is  presupposed  that  the  teachers  in  the  high  school  are  exercising  a  co-operating  oversight 
of  the  pupil,  and  that  they  consult  together  concerning  his  welfare  and  proper  management. 

3.  In  the  high  school,  the  pupils  would  have  the  advantage  of  laboratories  in  which 
elementary  science  might  be  advantageously  begun  much  earlier  than  it  is  at  present. 
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The  science  in  present  high-school  courses  is  not  elementary  enough  for  beginners  and 
should  be  preceded  by  a  year  or  two  of  simplified  objective  lessons  which  should  form  the 
basis  of  written  and  oral  expression.  Such  work  done  by  carefully  selected  teachers  and 
with  proper  apparatus  would  greatly  enrich  the  pupil's  curriculum,  and  would  give  full 
play  to  the  practice  and  exercise  of  the  common  symbols  of  thought  and  would  be  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  ancient  methods  of  laboriously  teaching  the  symbols  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. This  again  is  presupposing  that  this  thoughtwork  would  be  properly  correlated 
with  the  written  and  oral  expressions  in  the  English  classes  thru  carefully  prepared  and 
corrected  note-books  and  essays. 

4.  If  in  the  high  school,  the  manual-training  shops  could  be  modified,  enlarged,  and 
employed  to  start  the  pupil  in  this  work  without  sending  him  off  to  another  school  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  the  work  itself,  being  under  one  head,  could  be  imified  and  graded  to  better 
advantage  than  at  present,  and  its  true  relation  to  drawing  could  better  be  shown  and 
brought  out. 

5.  The  work  in  the  modern  languages  could  be  begun  earlier  and  continued  longer 
than  at  present,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  learn  the  language  naturally  by  means  of 
conversation  and  primary  reading  before  making  the  study  of  grammar  and  construction 
such  laborious  and  strenuous  affairs.  Grammar  is  always  in  order,  except  when  followed 
as  a  business.  Many  teachers  are  beginning  to  question  the  value  of  studying  the  modem 
foreign  languages  merely  as  dead  languages  by  syntactic  translations  for  disdplinaiy 
purposes.  If  our  pupils  could  have  a  year  or  two  of  primary  training  in  this  line,  a  majority 
of  your  committee  believe  that  the  work  now  attempted  in  the  high  school  would  become 
more  efficient  and  less  artificial. 

6.  The  downward  extension  of  secondary  school  work  would  mitigate  the  present 
abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  district  school.  The  distinct  break  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  the  radical  change  of  method  on  entering  the  higher  school 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  the  system.  This  transition  results  in  the  withdrawal 
of  50  per  cent,  of  those  entering  the  high  school  during  the  first  year.  The  committee 
unanimously  believes  that  the  downward  extension  of  the  secondary  school  might  check 
this  enormous  loss  of  pupils  in  what  seems  to  be  the  critical  p)eriod.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  this  downward  extension  would  to  any  considerable  degree  shorten  the  school 
life  of  the  pupil  or  that  the  change  should  be  undertaken  with  that  end  in  view,  but  that 
it  should  be  done  rather  to  the  end  of  fitting  more  thoroly  the  pupils  for  what  is  now  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  failures  during  the 
earlier  years  in  the  high  school  are  caused  largely  by  a  lack  of  preparation  for  this  work. 
This  preparation  should  be  made  thru  departmental  methods  in  an  elementary  form  not 
with  a  view  to  gaining  time  but  for  the  purpose  of  that  development,  assimilation  and 
growth  needed  for  the  grade  of  work  now  constituting  the  high-school  course.  The 
element  of  growth  that  requires  time  should  not  be  ignored  and  extension  downward  of 
high-school  work  should  therefore  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  a  better  preparation  for 
higher  work  and  not  for  the  earlier  beginning  of  it  in  its  present  form.  Elementary  science 
and  observation  lessons  under  special  teachers,  constructional  geometry,  concrete  graphical 
notions  in  algebra,  elementary  lessons  in  foreign  languages  by  direct  methods,  and  a 
large  amount  of  easy  English  reading  more  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  habits  of  reading 
than  for  learning  rules  of  reading,  should,  we  think,  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  as  now  practiced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Such  a  course 
would  be  natural  and  continuous  and  it  would  lessen  the  abruptness  that  now  exists  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  Such  a  preliminary  mastery  of  the  elements  would 
make  it  possible  to  treat  the  subjects  of  the  secondary  school  in  a  more  leisurely  and  more 
satisfactory  manner. 

7.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  six  year^  division  would  cause  more  pupils 
to  enter  the  ninth  year  than  do  under  the  present  plan.  The  present  plan  which  is  generally 
understood  to  constitute  a  completion  of  the  three  R's  educates  parents  into  the  belief 
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that  this  constitutes  a  common-school  education  and  that  it  is  complete  in  its  preparation 
for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  Since  the  common  school  is  frequently  regarded  as  a  natural 
stopping  place,  many  pupils  end  their  school  life  at  this  point  imder  the  mistaken  notion 
that  the  work  of  the  high  school  is  merely  ornamental  and  not  needful  as  a  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  active  lif6  in  gaining  a  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  influence,  the 
methods,  and  the  spirit  of  the  secondary  school  could  be  begun  two  years  earlier  this  errone- 
ous notion  of  finality  and  completeness  at  any  point  in  the  system  might  in  some  measxure 
be  avoided  and  pupils  and  parents  be  spared  the  fallacy  that  there  is  any  logical  stopping- 
place  in  a  process  of  education. 

8.  An  equal  division  of  the  twelve  years  would  make  the  system  more  nearly  self- 
consistent.  This  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  other  countries.  Without  accepting  the 
ideals  of  European  countries  or  emulating  their  defects  arising  from  social  segregation,  we 
must  admit  the  advantage  which  the  secondary  schools  of  England  and  Germany  enjoy 
in  introducing  the  appropriate  study  of  some  of  the  secondary  school  subjects  even  as  early 
as  nine  years  of  age.  The  mistakes  in  these  countries  that  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, resulting  at  times  in  an  unwholesome  cramming,  are  due  not  to  the  early  introduction 
of  secondary  subjects  but  in  the  failure  to  introduce  them  in  suSdently  elementary  form. 
Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  freely  admitted  as  the  evils  of  Euro- 
pean systems,  the  early  introduction  of  secondary  subjects  constitutes  their  one  chief 
redeeming  feature.  In  England  the  pupil  is  prepared  for  the  secondary  school  in  the 
so-called  preparatory  schools  where  departmental  methods  are  employed  two  or  three 
years  below  the  age  of  adolescence.  A  similar  process  is  being  successfully  tried  in  certain 
public  schools  in  Chicago  and  New  York  and  the  belief  is  growing  among  superintendents 
of  city  schools  that  the  American  practice  of  postponing  the  introduction  of  secondary 
subjects  to  the  age  of  fourteen  sacrifices  two  years  of  valuable  time. 

9.  The  downward  extension  of  the  high-school  course  would  give  the  pupil  time  to 
prepare  for  college.  While  it  is  not  the  primary  end  and  aim  of  the  secondary  ^hool 
to  prepare  pupils  for  college  it  is  now  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  culture,  power, 
and  practical  knowledge  that  a  thoro  course  would  give  to  a  pupil  under  favorable  con- 
ditions would  equally  fit  him  for  college.  The  requirements  for  entrance  to  colleges  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  our  best  high  schools  with  their  four  years  can  no  longer  meet 
these  requirements.  Special  work  for  those  students  who  expect  to  go  to  college  is  now 
provided  in  the  form  of  work  outside  the  regular  course,  and  extra  time  is  given  to  coach 
candidates  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  matriculation  standard.  This  means  that 
our  high  schools  no  longer  hold  their  rank  as  secondary  schools,  no  longer  do  the  work  up 
to  the  college.  It  seems  evident  that  more  time  and  more  leisure  are  needed  to  reach  this 
standard.  As  pupils  enter  the  high  schoob  unprepared  for  its  work,  so  do  they  knock  at 
the  doors  of  the  college  before  they  are  prepared  for  its  requirements.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  downward  extension  of  the  high-school  course,  if  it  would  not  shorten  the 
time  of  preparation  and  lower  the  age  of  college  entrance,  would  accomplish  the  work 
more  effectively.  This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  colleges  themselves.  In  answer 
to  questions  sent  to  representative  college  presidents  bearing  on  this  phase  of  our  problem, 
the  consensus  of  college  opinion  may  well  be  quoted  from  the  reply  of  President  Eliot. 
He  says: 

The  proposed  equal  division  of  the  twelve  years  in  the  public  schools  between  the 
district  and  high  schools  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  University  because 
of  the  better  training  which  such  a  training  would  afiPord.  The  lengthening  of  the  high- 
school  course  at  the  k>wer  end  would  tend  to  the  earlier  introduction  of  certain  subjects  now 
deferred  to  the  pupiPs  disadvantage,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time  admit  the  pupil  sooner 
to  the  departmental  system  of  instruction  in  these  and  other  subjects — a  system  which 
more  and  more  high  schools  can  afford,  but  which  is  often  beyond  the  means  of  the  district 
school. 

10.  The  lengthening  of  the  high-school  course  to  six  years  would  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  outward  extension  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  crowded  curriculimi. 
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The  enlargement  of  the  secondary  field  in  the  last  few  years,  that  has  brought  in  the  nie> 
chanic  and  domestic  arts  and  the  conmiercial  branches  has  increased  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  The  educational  values  of  the  newer  branches  are  rapidly  coming  into  recogni- 
tion. But  the  belief  in  the  exclusive  competency  of  the  traditional  branches  to  provide 
the  essentials  of  culture  still  holds  sufficient  sway  to  influence  school  authorities  to  retain 
in  their  curricula  a  sufficient  number  of  these  branches  to  somewhat  overload  the  course. 
The  desire  to  take  the  practical  studies  and  still  to  keep  on  the  conventional  highway  to 
knowledge  constitutes  the  transition  process  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  The 
additional  effort  that  this  increase  of  work  requires  calls  for  more  time,  and  the  addition 
of  two  more  years  to  the  high-school  course  would  give  the  leisure  necessary  to  insure 
normal  growth.  The  committee  believes  that  the  reading,  the  writing,  and  the  practical 
arithmetic  that  are  necessarily  incidental  and  accessory  to  this  work  will  be  secured  in  a 
better  way  during  these  two  years  with  the  additional  gain  in  actual  knowledge  and  work- 
ing-power. 

The  economic  aspect  of  this  question  does  not  at  first  appear  so  favorable  to  the  length- 
ening of  the  high-school  course,  for  this  would  call  for  a  greater  proportion  of  high  schools 
which  are,  of  course,  more  expensive  than  primary  schools.  While  the  total  number  of 
school  buildings,  including  both  high  and  primary,  would  not  have  to  be  increased,  the 
additional  cost  of  equipment  in  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  high  schools  would  add 
something  to  the  expense  of  the  present  arrangement.  Whether  this  additional  expense 
can  be  afforded  or  is  justified  will  depend  on  local  conditions  and  on  whether  the  necessity 
is  sufficiently  great.  The  amount  that  the  American  people  are  willing  to  tax  themselves 
for  education  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the  unnecessary  and  the  undesirable.  Whenever 
a  proposed  improvement  in  our  schools  has  appealed  to  the  community  as  a  necessity,  it 
has  always  been  met  by  a  ready  and  a  willing  response.  Laboratory  science,  drawing, 
music,  calisthenics,  commercial  branches,  and  manual  training  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
incorporated  into  our  school  curricula,  each  entailing  additional  expense.  Even  the 
additional  load  of  free  textbooks  seems  to  be  borne  without  a  murmur,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried.  The  same  results  will  probably  follow  an  appeal  for  additional  high  schools. 
Whenever  the  belief  that  they  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  better 
equip  the  children  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  they  will  be  provided.  The  economic 
difficulties  involved  in  making  the  change  suggested  in  the  report  would  be  greatest  in  small 
towns  and  villages  in  which  the  smaller  number  of  pupils  and  the  limited  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  make  departmental  methods  difficult  to  secure.  To  this  objection 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  necessities  of  a  change  in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  so  great  as  in 
the  large  cities  which  are  deprived  of  many  of  the  natural  and  stimulating  conditions  afforded 
by  the  country.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  change  could  be  most  easily  made 
where  it  is  most  needed.  The  extensive  laboratories,  workshops,  and  museums  in  our 
large  city  schools  may  indeed  be  considered  in  part  as  an  attempt  to  restore  to  the  pupils 
those  forces,  exercises,  and  experiences  which  are  the  inheritance  of  youth  in  the  country. 
But  the  immense  inertia  of  custom  to  be  overcome  before  this  want  becomes  a  part  of 
public  consciousness  will  probably  make  this  change  slow  in  coming.  For  this  reason 
the  committee  believes  that  the  inertia  of  the  economic  objection  will  gradually  be  over- 
come by  conservative,  even-tempered  discussion  and  by  further  study  of  the  problem. 

Resf>ectfully  submitted, 
Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  principal  of  McKinley  High  School,  St  Louis,  chairman 
Wilson  Farrand,  principal  of  Newark  Academy,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Edward  Rynearson,  director  of  high  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Albert  B.  Graham,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
J.  H.  Francis,  principal  of  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Committee. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Morning,  July  9,  1907 

The  Department  of  Higher  Education  met  at  9: 30  A.  m.  in  joint  session  with  the  depart- 
ments of  Secondary  Education  and  Normal  Schoob.  In  the  absence  of  President  W.  L. 
Bryan,  of  Indiana  University,  Vice-President  George  A.  Gates,  of  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Cal.,  presided. 

President  Joseph  H.  Hill,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Klan.,  presented 
a  paper  on  the  "  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Normal 
School." 

The  next  paper  presented  was  prepared  by  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  principal  of  the 
Boys  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  read  by  J.  Stanley  Brown,  superintendent 
of  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  111.  This  paper  was  on  the  theme,  "  Preparation  of  the 
High-School  Teachers  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  High-School." 

The  third  paper  of  the  morning,  which  was  presented  by  Alexis  Frederick  Lange, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  "college  of  letters,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.» 
treated  of  the  "  Preparation  of  High-School  Teachers  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  University." 

The  papers  were  discussed  by  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
Madison,  Wis.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Robert  J.  Aley,  professor  of  mathema- 
tics, Indiana  University;  J.  H.  Hoose,  professor  of  philosophy.  University  of  Southern 
C^ifornia;  John  R.  Kirk,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.;  A.  O. 
Thomas,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska;  J.  H.  Hill,  president  of 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan.,  and  Alexis  F.  Lange,  University  of  California. 

The  chairman  named  the  following  Nominating  Committee: 

Robert  J.  Aley,  of  Indiana.  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Hoose,  of  California,  ^ 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— Friday  Morning,  July  12 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  made  the  following  report: 

For  President — Oscar  J.  Craig,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 
For  Vice-President — W.  O.  Thompson,  University  of  Ohio,  Colmnbus,  O. 
For  Secretary — Lillian  Day  Berry,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  approved  and  the  nominees  were  declared  elected 
as  officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  W.  O.  Thompson*  of  the  University  of  Ohio,  presented  a  paper  on  "  The 
Care  of  Freshmen. "  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Fletcher  Bascom  Dressier,  professor 
of  the  science  and  art  of  education  in  the  University  of  California  and  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor Robert  J.  Aley,  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Mr.  Howard  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 

The  second  paper  of  the  morning  session  was  presented  by  Professor  Wallace  N. 
Steams,  Wesley  College,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  on  "Religious  Education  in  the  State  Uni- 
versities." 
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President  W  O.  Thompson  of  the  University  of  Ohio  presented  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Higher  Education,  recognizing  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  state  universities  in  numbers  and  in  the  importance  of  soaal  ana  religious  work  for 
the  students,  most  cordially  approves  the  movements  now  being  promoted  in  order  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  social  and  religious  needs  of  students,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  various  churches  will  co-operate  in  meeting  this  need. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California; 
ClifiFord  W.  Barnes,  ex-president  of  the  Illinois  College,  Lake  Forest,  111.;  Professor  Allen 
of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  and  Dr.  McClish,  formerly  of  the  Pacific  University. 

Vice-President  George  A.  Gates,  of  Pomona  College,  California,  made  some 
remarks  on  the  matter  of  standards  and  urged  that  the  Department  of  Higher  Education 
go  forward  to  a  higher  standard. 

John  G.  Bowman,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 

of  Teaching,  was  introduced.    He  gave  some  account  of  that  organization  and  spoke 

especially  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  committee  on  those  institutions  appljring  for 

the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  Secretary. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

I.      FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    THE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 
JOSEPH  H.  HILL,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  EMPORIA,    KAN. 

Public  education  in  the  United  States  is  a  healthful  organism  because  it 
is  a  growth,  not  a  creation.  Organization  there  has  been,  but  artificial  articu- 
lation and  ideally  perfected  machinery  do  not  mark  the  real  stages  of  its  proijj- 
ress.  There  has  not  been,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  there  will 
be,  absolute  uniformity  of  development  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  vari- 
ous states  of  our  Union ;  but  out  of  the  clash  of  conflicting  opinion  and  the  vary- 
ing circumstances  producing  local  differentiation,  there  comes  the  gradual, 
sometimes  the  painfully  slow,  evolution  of  the  ideal.  Looking  back  over  the 
seventy  years  of  our  educational  history,  since  the  beginning  of  the  "Common- 
School  Revival,"  every  term  in  the  theme  assigned  me  for  this  paper,  the  teacher, 
his  preparation,  the  high  school,  the  normal  school,  illustrates  this  enlarging 
process  and  each  must  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  continually 
expanding  content.  The  training  of  the  high-school  teacher,  ideally  considered, 
is  training  for  a  vocation,  I  wish  I  could  say  without  controversy  as  an  already 
attained  reality,  for  a  profession,  tho  etymologically,  I  like  better  that  word 
"vocation."  The  high  calling  of  the  teacher  is  more  than  that  of  a  hearer  of 
classes  or  the  keeper  of  a  school.  This  is  part  of.  the  traditional  content  from 
which  time  is  but  slowly  emancipating  us.  The  teacher's  work,  ideally  con- 
sidered, with  the  enlarging  social  and  individual  meaning  of  education,  involves 
considerations  as  many-sided  as  life  itself,  and  his  preparation  implies  more 
than  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  more  than  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  that  knowledge  from  the  aspect  of  presentation,  not  ac- 
quisition— tho  that  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  emphasized — ^more  than  personal 
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cultiire  and  discipline — if  it  is  still  permissible  to  use  that  term  ''discipline.*' 
It  implies  a  preparation  of  character,  of  purpose,  and  of  power,  technical 
skill,  the  professional  spirit,  the  grasp  of  a  philosophy,  the  mastery  of  an 
art.  A  coherent  and  philosophic  view  of  the  processes  of  education  must  be 
supplemented  by  training  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  education  to 
practice;  and  this  whole  body  of  general  and  specific  preparation  must  be 
invigorated  and  transformed  by  that  intangible  something  that  we  caU  teaching 
power,  the  infusion  of  that  breath  of  pedagogic  life  without  which  there  can  be 
no  living  soul.  There  is  an  atmosphere  that  the  intending  teacher  must  learn 
to  breathe,  there  is  a  consecration  of  personal  power  that  he  must  make  if  he 
would  fully  find  himself  in  his  work. 

For  such  a  professional  spirit  and  training,  the  normal  school  has  from  the 
beginning  distinctively  stood.  It  exists  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  no- 
where now  is  there  a  question  as  to  its  right  to  exist.  The  professional  ideal 
that  the  normal  school  in  the  seventy  years  of  its  history  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  that  public  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  training  of  public-school  teachers,  not  only  is  universally  conceded  by 
educational  theorists,  but  recognized  in  practice  in  every  state  and  territory 
of  the  Union.  Yet  singularly  enough,  there  are  educational  leaders  who  will 
concede  as  valid  every  claim  that  the  normal  school  makes  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  teachers,  who  yet  both  in  theory  and  practice  place  the  ideal 
training  for  high-school  teaching  on  a  far  narrower  plane.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood.  I  concede  absolutely  the  necessity  of  a  greater  degree  of 
academic  training  in  specific  subjects  in  preparation  for  high-school  teaching 
than  most  of  the  normal  schools  have  in  the  past  been  able  to  give,  tho  the 
value  of  much  strong  preparation  for  high-school  work  done  in  the  normal 
school  has  been  unduly  minimized;  but  the  normal-school  contention  is  that 
the  ideal  preparation  for  high-school  teachers  is  not  fragmentary  nor  merely 
quantitative,  not  so  much  of  physics  or  of  chemistry,  weighed  by  scale  or  meas- 
ured by  test  tube,  not  so  many  segments  of  mathematics,  of  biology,  or  of 
language,  that  the  processes  of  teaching  are  more  subtle  than  any  processes  of 
merely  intellectual  research,  that  soul  values  and  life,  values  imply  tests  and 
measurements  and  discriminations  that  no  emphasis  placed  merely  on  knowl- 
edge can  assume  the  power  to  make.  I  met  the  other  day,  on  the  train,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  a  commercial  traveler,  who  began  to  sell  goods  in  boyhood 
and  has  little  of  education  save  for  the  four  years  of  training  in  the  school  of 
the  Civil  War,  where  he  fought  with  distinction,  and  his  lifetime  of  business 
experience.  He  introduced  me  to  a  physician  who  was  sitting  next  to  him, 
and  in  doing  so,  said:  "I  am  only  a  dry  goods  drummer,  but  you  two  men 
ought  to  have  something  in  common.  One  of  you  understands  the  body,  the 
other  understands  the  mind."  Personally,  I  was  disposed  to  receive  somewhat 
humbly  his  estimate  of  my  understanding,  but  I  felt  that  in  his  tribute  to  my 
profession  he  had  expressed,  in  the  rough,  a  subtle  appreciation  and  a  true 
educational  philosophy.    The  high-school  teacher  is  more  than  a  teacher  of 
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subjects,  else  the  community  has  little  need  for  his  services.  K  something 
of  the  mother  gift  and  the  skill  as  well  as  the  intuition  of  the  mother  heart  are 
needed  for  the  teacher  of  little  children  that  the  doors  of  the  house  of  knowledge 
may  be  opened  properly,  and  that  fit  interpreters  may  stand  at  eye  gate  and 
ear  gate,  how  much  more  are  skill  and  strength  and  heart  and  vision  needed 
to  guide  and  guard  the  boy  and  girl  in  embryo  manhood  and  womanhood 
thru  the  groping  and  stormy  years  of  adolescence  to  the  full  discovery  of 
their  best  powers  and  possibilities.  For  this  work  it  is  vital  that  manly  counsel 
and  womanly  patience  co-operate,  hence  the  social  necessity  of  dignifying 
and  elevating  teaching  as  a  man's  vocation.  My  friend  who  said  that  the 
physician  understood  the  body  did  not  say  all  the  truth  if  he  merely  meant  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  sum  of  knowledge  of  anatomy,  of  the  pathology  of 
disease,  of  chemistry,  and  materia  medica  constituted  the  physician's  equip- 
ment ;  but  he  was  right  in  his  analogy,  because  the  physician  received  more 
than  that  in  the  medical  school,  because  it  was  a  professional  school.  All 
that  he  possessed  in  the  way  of  natural  aptitude,  whatever  of  preliminary 
culture  and  experience  he  brought  to  his  study  of  medicine  reinforced  his 
ability;  but  he  received  something  from  the  spirit  of  the  school,  the  community 
of  interests  that  bound  him  to  his  fellow-students,  and  the  point  of  view  from 
which  in  the  classroom  every  problem  of  medical  practice  was  approached.  In 
clinic  and  hospital  and  dispensary,  he  learned  to  apply  medical  principles  to 
practice  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  the  firm  nerve  and  the  steady  hand 
with  the  precision  of  assured  knowledge  when  the  surgeon's  knife  must  be  used, 
the  unerring  eye  and  the  discriminating  touch  to  interpret  instantly  and  accu- 
rately the  changing  flush  or  pallor  of  the  countenance  and  to  read  aright  the 
elusive  story  of  the  pulse  beat,  the  analytic  power  and  judgment  to  co-ordinate 
remedies  and  conditions,  and  the  something  else  without  which  he  is  not  a  true 
ph)rsician,  that  code  of  ethics  which  renders  sacred  the  closest  confidences  of 
family  life  and  sends  him  out  uncomplaining  to  respond  to  every  cal  of  su£Fering 
and  need.  Such  a  professional  spirit  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  a  necessity  in  a 
distinctive  teachers'  school. 

There  is  yet  another  phase  of  the  pedagogical  training  of  the  high-school 
teacher  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  public  schools  exist  fundamentally 
for  preparation  for  citizenship.  On  that  ground,  and  that  alone,  the  state 
can  justify  every  dollar  of  its  taxation.  That  preparation,  if  it  is  completely 
made,  involves  not  only  an  adequate  social  and  political  outlook,  but  it  is  also, 
and  primarily,  a  preparation  of  character.  It  is  for  the  youth  who  is  in  training 
a  process  of  self-adjustment,  the  establishment  for  him  of  the  habits  which 
will  make  him  a  well-ordered,  self-governing  member  of  society.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  high  school  in  this  sense  is  immeasurably  broader  than  the  notion  of 
a  fitting-school  for  the  university.  It  is  well  that  the  ideal  should  be  preserved 
of  preparing  for  the  university,  because  of  the  tone,  the  stimulus,  the  incentive 
to  aspiration,  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  opportunity,  that  this  implies;  but 
this  is  the  high-school  function  incidentally.    Primarily,  it  is  more.    The 
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high  school  is  not  the  fitting-school  for  the  university.  The  university,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  the  receiving-school  from  the  high-school  of  the  best  and  the 
most  aspiring.  The  high  school  is  the  school  of  life  for  most  of  its  constituency, 
a  culture  center  for  the  community,  and  in  that  fact,  its  chief  social  significance 
lies.  The  high  school  brings  the  college  to  the  px)or  man's  door,  not  to  the 
poor  in  purse  alone,  but  to  the  poor  in  aspiration,  nourishes  a  fertile  growth  on 
hitherto  unwatered  and  barren  soil,  raises  the  conunon  level,  lifts  the  community 
higher.  A  friend  of  mine  some  years  ago  made  a  special  study  of  some  of  the 
political  problems  and  perils  of  one  of  our  greatest  cities.  When  fresh  from 
the  study  of  the  subject,  he  talked  with  me  about  it.  I  asked  him  the  question : 
"What  are  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  ?"  There  is  food  for  thought 
in  his  promptly  given  answer:  ** There  are  two,  rapid  transit  and  the  public 
high  school." 

The  high  school  itself  is  a  social  organism,  society  in  miniature  presenting, 
as  such,  a  grave  range  of  problems  both  in  administration  and  instruction,  yet 
presenting  possibilities  to  the  teacher  that  may  weU  command  the  highest 
forms  of  professional  skill.  The  high-school  teacher  has  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tive life  of  the  community,  its  best  life,  in  its  most  plastic  years.  Then, 
however,  the  dawning  sense  of  responsibility  is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  the 
transition  is  taking  pkce  from  the  sense  of  membership  in  the  family  alone,  to 
membership  in  the  community.  Should  preparation  for  the  direction  of  this 
work  be  merely  an  academic  equipment  ? 

Now  as  to  the  relation  of  this  training  to  the  normal  school,  we  started  with 
the  proposition  that  the  normal  school  is  specifically  a  professional  school,  that 
the  training  which  it  gives,  if  it  performs  its  proper  function,  is  distinctive  in 
character  and  different  in  kind  from  that  implied  in  general  education ;  only 
incidentally  and  not  primarily  is  the  normal  school  a  place  where  a  general 
education  is  to  be  acquired;  and  it  follows  as  the  converse  of  that  proposition 
that  adequate  training  for  teaching  as  a  profession  cannot  be  merely  an  incident 
or  an  adjunct  to  a  course  whose  chief  aim  is  a  general  education,  I  do  not  say 
that  no  preparation  for  teaching  can  be  made  outside  of  the  normal  school. 
There  are  distinguished  men  and  women  in  this  company  today  of  the  noblest 
and  strongest  type  as  teachers,  whose  experience  would  disprove  an  assumption 
like  that.  As  a  young  theological  student,  I  sat  at  the  feet  of  venerable  men 
who  had  made  a  divinity  school  and  had  not  been  made  by  it.  There  have 
been  Lincolns  greater  than  any  law  school.  There  are  Edisons  innocent  of 
degrees,  who,  after  they  had  blazed  out  the  pioneer  paths  of  science,  might 
say  with  becoming  modesty:  '*Who  is  to  confer  the  doctorate  upon  me  I" 
There  are  rugged  men  in  every  walk  of  life  who  have  carved  out  their  own  paths 
to  leadership,  and  whose  title  to  manhood  is  not  a  patent  from  the  schools. 
Teaching  is  a  gift  as  well  as  an  art.  Teaching  power  is  not  an  acquisition  and 
not  even  a  training  solely,  but  power  may  be  set  free  by  training,  and  power 
plus  training  may  become  power  multiplied.  The  normal  school  is  not  the 
exclusive  agent  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  is  the  state's  chief  agent  and 
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as  such  it  must  build  up  the  professional  spirit,  establish  the  standards,  create 
the  ideals,  send  out  the  men  and  women  whose  call  is  to  educational  leadership. 
The  logic  that  justifies  the  existence  of  the  normal  school  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  must  prepare  its  teachers  for  its  system  of  public  schools,  carries  with 
it  irresistibly  the  inference  that  the  normal  school  to  perform  its  legitimate 
function  must  make  provision  for  the  adequate  training  of  the  teachers  fitted 
to  direct  or  to  perform  the  work  belonging  to  every  phase  of  that  S)^tem  from 
the  primary  grade  to  its  culmination  in  the  secondary  school. 

The  normal  school,  then,  as  a  factor  in  American  educational  progress,  to 
live,  must  grow.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  training  that  it  offers  must 
not  be  determined  by  the  ideals  of  half  a  century  or  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Its  relative  place  in  an  educational  system  must  be  determined  in  the  light  of 
due  consideration  of  other  educational  agencies ;  but  it  cannot  live  a  restricted, 
it  must  have  a  free  and  expanded,  life.  The  meaning  of  education  is  immeas- 
urably broadening  with  the  increased  complexity  and  scope  of  our  modem 
life;  the  term  "teacher"  has  a  larger  content  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  the 
term  "normal school"  must  have  an  enlarging  content  continually  conmiensu- 
rate  with  the  highest  ideals  and  the  best  phases  of  our  changing  educational 
life.  We,  in  America,  are  just  beginning  to  build  up  the  true  body  of  educa- 
tional doctrine.  We  are  slowly  learning.  We  are  yet  in  a  transitional  and 
experimental  stage  in  the  application  of  that  doctrine  to  practice.  Never  was 
the  training  of  teachers  more  important  than  now,  never  was  there  a  greater 
need  for  the  elevation  of  professional  ideals  and  their  strength  thru  every 
phase  of  school  activity,  never  greater  demand  for  effective  agencies  for  the 
linking  of  educational  philosophy  and  method  with  sound  educational  practice. 
To  this  work,  the  normal  school  is  called;  not  in  the  old  narrow  sense  that  it 
is  a  school  of  rule ;  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  university,  for  from  the  libraries 
and  schools  of  research  of  the  imiversity  must  come  the  development  of  a 
systematic  pedagogical  philosophy,  and  the  best-trained  university  brain  can 
find  for  the  application  of  its  powers  no  theme  that  is  loftier,  more  important, 
nor  more  alluring.  The  university  spirit,  broad,  scholarly,  scientific,  emanci- 
pating, must  be  a  leaven  pervading  every  part  of  our  educational  organism;  the 
best  scholarship,  the  most  accurate  methods  of  research,  the  broadest  out- 
look, the  clearest  vision,  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  life  are  not  too  clear,  too 
high,  to  be  the  essential  constituent  elements  of  true  culture  everywhere,  to 
enrich  the  common  life,  and  to  reach  ideaUy  thru  all  our  system  into  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  elementary  school.  But  the  organization  of  the  common  life  with 
its  activities  is  the  problem^  the  everyday  experience,  the  life  and  beauty  of 
nature,  the  elemental  relations  of  society,  the  needs  of  vocation,  the  application 
of  ethical  principles  to  daily  duties,  these  constitute  the  body  of  material  which 
in  the  common  school  the  child,  the  embryo  citizen,  the  future  man  or  woman, 
is  to  be  helped  to  assimilate  into  a  well-ordered  whole — here,  in  the  kindergar- 
ten, in  the  primary  and  the  grammar  school,  in  the  high  school,  the  college  of 
the  people,  the  philosophy  of  education  is  to  be  applied.    Language,  literature, 
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history,  economics  in  the  broader  sense,  physical  and  biological  science,  the 
graphic  and  the  manual  arts,  esthetics,  psychology,  ethics,  every  phase  of  culture 
must  have  its  application  to  such  a  problem.  To  the  practical  leadership  in 
this  work,  the  normal  school — I  would  rather  say,  the  teacher's  training-school, 
or  in  its  larger  implication,  the  teacher's  college — ^is  caUed. 

The  normal  school,  infused  with  the  broadest  spirit  of  modern  scholarship, 
with  the  greatest  hospitahty  to  new  ideas  and  new  methods,  with  an  intense 
and  earnest  spiritual  and  intellectual  life,  retaining  always  what  it  possesses 
in  pre-eminent  degree,  a  close  and  s)rmpathetic  contact  with  the  common 
school  and  the  common  life,  must  be  the  propagandist  of  a  sound  educational 
philosophy  and  the  exponent  of  a  realizable  educational  practice  for  the  pubKc 
school.  In  the  state  it  must  be  a  unifying  influence.  It  must  seek  to  weld 
together  in  sympathetic  co-operation  all  the  agencies,  direct  and  indirect,  for 
teacher-training;  it  must  be  in  close  and  practical  co-operation  with  all  who 
are  charged  with  responsibility  for  school  supervision  and  instruction.  It 
must  at  once  create  and  supply  demand.  With  beckoning  finger,  it 
must  set  up  ideals  yonder,  and  here  with  hopeful  hand  it  must  furnish  the 
means  for  the  uplift  and  send  out  those  who  can  supply  the  demands  created 
in  every  special  field.  In  this  broad  sense  it  must  be  in  vital  touch  with  every 
part  of  the  public-school  system.  It  must  be  a  herald  of  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  kingdom;  it  must  proclaim  its  evangel  of  progress  to  the  remotest 
rural  district.  It  must  be  a  center  of  sentiment  and  power  for  the  most  highly 
organized  schools  of  the  urban  community.  It  cannot  have  a  low  ideal  and 
fulfill  its  mission.  It  cannot  have  a  narrow  scope  or  a  restricted  curriculum, 
always  saving  the  single  exception,  making  the  one  restriction,  that  nothing 
in  its  curriculum  is  justified  that  does  not  have  a  pedagogic  purpose.  Its 
work  is  not  to  prepare  for  the  grades  alone,  tho  it  must  prepare  for  the 
grades.  Its  work  is  not  primarily  the  academic  preparation  of  the  high- 
school  instructor,  tho  it  can  legitimately  and  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  lay  an  adequate  foundation  for  his  pedagogic  training.  That  training 
it  can  give  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  and  under  conditions  that  nowhere  else 
exist  The  normal  school  must  emphasize  thoroness  in  academic  training. 
The  students  need  a  living  contact  with  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  He 
must  acquire  the  facts,  grasp  the  import  of  the  principles,  see  clearly  the  rela- 
tions, but  before  he  is  prepared  to  teach,  he  must  not  only  have  been  thru 
a  subject,  but  around  it,  must  have  looked  down  upon  it  from  above  and  looked 
back  upon  it  from  beyond,  must  have  reviewed  it,  not  as  a  subject  but  as  a 
process,  must  have  seen  it  grow  again  in  his  own  mind  as  he  would  have  it 
grow  in  the  minds  of  others. 

But  the  normal  school  must  be  broader  in  scope  than  this.  It  must  be  at 
once  a  school  of  educational  experiment  and  practice,  a  school  of  administration, 
where  the  problems  externally  affecting  school  organization  may  be  studied 
in  theory  and  seen  exemplified  in  practice  by  the  intending  supervisor  or  super- 
intendent.   For  such  a  work  the  model  or  practice  school  is  the  laboratory. 
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It  must  be  a  school  of  special  method,  not  for  the  invention  of  devices,  but  for 
the  discovery  and  the  application  of  pedagogic  principles,  testing  and  organiz- 
ing into  consistent  form  the  best  and  latest  ideas,  sending  out,  not  alone  men  and 
women  to  teach,  but  to  be  teachers  of  teachers,  stimulators,  diffusers,  inspireis, 
exemplifiers  of  the  best  practice  and  the  most  progressive  thought.  In  its  own 
field  it  must  be  a  field  of  research,  not  in  all  lines  of  science — ^that  is  the  prov- 
ince of  the  university — ^but  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education,  in  the  search 
for  a  true  philosophy  based  upon  the  psychologic  study  both  of  child  and  of 
adult,  and  the  application  of  that  philosophy  to  the  whole  range  of  man's 
activities.  For  this  it  must  command  the  best  brain  and  the  best  possible 
laboratory  and  library  equipment. 

The  normal  school,  as  a  professional  school,  is  to  establish  professional 
standards,  maintain  professional  ideals,  create  the  teaching  spirit;  but  it 
differs  from  other  professional  schools  in  one  essential  particular.  The  subject- 
matter  of  instruction  is  not  clearly,  and  it  may  be  said  never  can  be  so  completely 
as  in  the  law  school,  the  medical  school,  the  divinity  school,  differentiated 
from  the  course  whose  aim  is  general,  not  vocational  culture.  This  fact 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  teaching  as  a  profession ;  but  it  has  its  compensation  in  this,  that  no  course  of 
teacher>training  can  be  adequate  that  is  not  cultural  and  liberalizing  in  large 
degree  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  professional.  The  teachers'  college,  where 
its  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  same  as  in  the  university,  must  approach 
them  from  a  different  point  of  view.  There  must  be  a  more  definite  study 
of  relations  and  processes,  a  constant  correlating  and  organizing  of  the  material 
with  a  view  to  its  presentation,  its  psychologic  aspect  as  it  is  to  be  assimilated 
and  reorganized  by  the  mind  of  the  taught.  This  implies  not  merely  the  indi- 
vidual problem  of  teaching,  but  the  exemplification  of  practical  possibilities 
in  the  organization  of  its  work  with  reference  to  the  collective  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  schools  into  which  its  trained  teachers  are  to  go  and  for  which  alone 
it  exists. 

To  attain  such  an  ideal  the  normal  school  must  tower  far  toward  the  heavens 
and  yet  it  must  ever  keep  its  feet  upon  the  earth. 

Who  shall  say  that  the  field  is  not  broad  enough,  that  the  need  is  not  great, 
that  the  mission  is  not  a  lofty  one  ? 

//.    FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
ALEXIS  F.  LANGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 

I  cannot  but  start  with  the  thought  that,  however  ways  and  means 
may  vary,  our  American  educational  S)rstem  must  needs  be  one  system 
for  one  unstratified  people,  and  that  its  structural  parts,  like  those  of  the 
democracy  in  whose  image  it  is  made,  constitute  a  union,  one  and  inseparable. 
Each  of  these  parts  has  its^  own  self-directed  life  to  live,  its  own  institutional 
function  to  perform;  each  acquires  abundance  of  life  and  power  only  thru 
the  self-conscious  life  of  the  whole.     Institutional  sectionalism  should  be 
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an  anachronism;  secession  is  treason.  Our  school  system,  altho  essentially 
one,  is  not  unitarian  but  highly  orthodox  trinitarian,  each  part  co-ordinate 
with  the  other  two,  each  part  at  one  with  the  others  as  to  indwelling  purpose — 
that  of  advancing  the  nation  of  tomorrow  on  the  way  to  democracy  full  grown, 
by  assisting  its  youthful  members  to  attain  each  unto  his  fuU  stature  as  a  socially 
efficient  personality. 

Of  the  many  trails  of  thought  leading  from  this  stand-point  up  into  the 
cafion  where  we  are  prospecting  at  this  hour,  I  select,  for  emphasis,  the  one 
sign-posted,  "To  service."  Lexington  gave  us  a  country  of  our  own.  Fort 
Sumter  made  us  a  nation.  Our  failures  in  self-government  are  giving  self- 
knowledge  and  an  enlarged  vision  of  conduct.  Confronted  on  its  upward  way 
by  anarchy  on  one  side,  state  socialism  on  the  other,  and  **  government  by 
knaves  at  the  cost  of  fools"  in  the  middle,  this  adolescent  nation  is  growing 
ethically  self-conscious  and  is  learning  to  give  battle  with  the  moral  weapons 
of  its  available  public  spirit — the  habitual  expression  of  character  socialized. 
Fortunately,  educational  thought  has  reached  a  corresponding  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. The  individual  and  the  social. 51* wwttw  honum  are  seen  to  be  Siamese 
twins.  How  to  make  an  instructed  and  disciplined  willingness  to  serve  more 
and  more  a  purposed  result,  appears  as  the  foremost  task  laid  upon  those 
intrusted  by  the  nation  of  today  with  the  training  of  the  nation  of  tomorrow. 
One  sure  sign  of  their  success  will  be  a  growing  resemblance  between  what 
is  known  as  school  or  college  or  university  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  school  or 
college  or  university  as  organs  of  democracy  at  its  best  and  truest.  Another 
will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  the  brightest  and  best,  eager  despite 
the  Fata  Morgana  of  individual  success  on  a  cash  basis  to  turn  such  creative 
genius  as  may  be  theirs  toward  the  fine  art  of  education.  An  Elizabethan  era 
of  education  may  be  a  dream,  but  to  foster  the  educational  mood  of  many  by 
habituating  all  to  inteUigent  social  action  necessarily  means  fewer  artisans  and 
more  artists  and  hence  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  a  vital  quest  after  the  best 
way  of  preparing  teachers,  particularly  the  teachers  and  molders  of  adolescence. 

More  specifically  involved  in  the  same  quest  is  the  need  of  being  guided  by 
the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  by  nascent  organic  articulations  of  the  school 
system,  rather  than  by  the  boundaries  set  by  tradition — a  difference  not  unlike 
that  between  "woman's  sphere,"  so  called,  now  and  of  old.  In  California,  at 
least,  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  must  reckon  with  the  fact  and  vista 
of  rapid  reorganization  and  expansion  and  with  the  call  for  new  fornis  of  leader- 
ship. The  most  salient  features  of  situation  and  drift  are  these:  First,  the 
State  University  stands  conmiitted  to  the  working-principle — ^progressively 
vocational  or  work-centered  aims  in  the  training  of  juniors  and  seniors;  cul- 
tural or  man-centered  aims  for  freshmen  and  sophomores.  In  other  words, 
secondary  education  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year;  university  education 
from  that  point  onward.  The  implied  adjustments  to  high-school  curricula, 
accomplished  already  or  well  under  way,  the  agreements  with  the  colleges  of 
the  state  for  the  mutual  transfer  of  students,  the  obvious  trend  of  normal- 
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school  development,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  new  law  authorizing  the  upward 
extension  of  the  high  school  by  two  years — each  and  all  attest  the  existence  of  a 
new  terminus  for  a  new  inter-school  highway  and  the  belief  that  this  terminus 
conforms  to  normal  growth,  social  and  individual.  Second,  signs  are  not 
wanting  of  a  similar  shifting  of  the  starting-point  from  the  ninth  grade  to  the 
seventh,  not  by  segregation  of  pupils,  nor  necessarily  by  the  general  introduction 
of  so-called  high-school  subjects,  but  by  the  grouping  of  optional  studies  about 
a  reduced  conunon  center  and  by  adding  to  the  instruction  of  every  pupil  a 
distinctly  forward  look  thru  the  conscious  adaptation  of  the  aims  and  methods 
of  secondary  education  to  budding  interests  and  growing  powers.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  with  but  slight  modifications  the  work  of  each  half  of  our  four-year 
high  schools  would  become  similarly  basi-terminal  and  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
eight-year  secondary  course  with  starting-  and  stopping-points  at  two-year 
intervals,  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future.  Third,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  a  rapid  developmentof  vocational  departments  of  schools  of  second- 
ary grade.  Social  and  individual  needs  are  seen  to  demand  them.  Obstruc- 
tions and  obstructionists  are  giving  way.  Moreover,  present  indications  point 
to  an  early  consensus  among  our  educators  that  in  order  to  minimize  the  two- 
fold danger  of  social  cleavage  and  of  mere  C.O.D.  training,  vocational  prepara- 
tion must  branch  off  from  the  primarily  man -centered  course  at  one  or  the  other 
of  the  places  just  hinted  at.  It  follows  that  the  teachers  must  be  on  the  same 
level  with  those  of  the  traditional  subjects. 

Manifestly  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties."  "To  be  as  good  as  our 
fathers  we  must  be  better."  One  of  these  duties  is  to  further  progress  by  stimu- 
lating and  meeting  the  demand  for  fit  teachers  of  applied  science  and  commer- 
cial branches.  Another  is  to  refrain  from  checking  progress  by  shortsighted 
attempts  to  do  in  a  normal  school  what  a  university  can  do  better  now  and 
f orevermore,  and  vice  versa.  Advance  in  California  has  been  due  in  no  smaU 
degree  to  a  patriotic  division  and  correlation  of  functions. 

A  third  duty  is  to  give  every  teacher  a  chance  and  to  let  him  know  that  he 
has  it.  We  cannot  fairly  or  wisely  maintain  a  democratic  system  for  pupils 
and  a  caste  system  for  training  their  teachers.  Let  us  make  the  hi^est 
possible  requirements  for  each  main  t)rpe  and  stage  of  education;  yes,  but  also 
a  clear  passageway  for  talent  paired  with  energy.  It  makes  a  vast  difference 
to  a  tenant  and  his  attitude  toward  the  terms  of  his  lease  whether  he  lives  in  one 
room  with  ho  way  out  or  up,  or  in  a  house  with  may  mansions,  with  connecting 
corridors,  and  an  elevator  in  running  order.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  such 
co-operation  of  normal  schools  and  universities  with  respect  to  terms  of  admis- 
sion and  equivalents  of  academic  courses  and  standards  that  the  first  choice 
of  the  would-be  teacher  need  never  be  the  last,  and  that  a  graduate  of  a  normal 
school  may  with  a  minimum  extra  cost  in  youth  and  coin  fit  himself  at  a  univer- 
sity for  work  beyond  the  grammar  grades  and  so  look  forward  to  being  both 
called  and  chosen  for  the  station  he  has  it  in  him  to  fill. 

But  the  elevator  must  not  stop  at  a  high-school  principalship  of  the  present 
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style.  That  it  does  so  now  is  an  accident  of  history  we  need  not  suffer  from 
forever.  The  frank  recognition  of  the  difference  between  the  first  two  years 
of  college  and  the  high  school  as  one  of  degree  only  implies  the  remedy.  The 
first  step  for  more  than  one  university  should  be  to  reduce  its  "swollen  fortune  " 
in  freshmen  and  sophomores  by  actively  promoting  their  distribution  among 
federated  colleges^  normal  schools,  and  six-year  high  schools.  The  second 
would  be  to  giye  them  teachers  specially  prepared  for  and  experienced  in 
secondary  education  and  to  make  the  positions  of  such  teachers  a  worthy  goal, 
including  salary,  of  legitimate  ambition  and  initiative.  And  even  this  goal 
need  not  be  absolutely  final.  If  high-school  men  could  attain  unto  bishoprics 
not  even  the  best  would  become  real-estate  agents.  As  for  the  university, 
a  number  of  its  most  vexing  problems  would  vanish.  The  new  professors 
of  its  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  which  should  never  be  abandoned, 
would  naturally  be  personae  gratissimae  as  embassadors  to  the  high  schools; 
neither  its  teaching  nor  its  research  function  would  be  threatened  as  now  with 
atrophy,  thru  nonuse;  it  would  starve  its  young  instructors  in  only  one  way 
instead  of  two  by  setting  them  chiefly  to  junior,  senior,  and  graduate  work, 
work  that  they  have  learned  to  do  and  by  which  they  could  thrive  in  achieve- 
ments as  scholars  and  research  teachers.  It  would  not  then  lack  men  who 
know  how  to  minister  to  the  cultural  needs  of  all  of  its  students  and  of  the  public 
at  large. 

But  whether  or  not  the  high-school  teacher  will  fall  heir  in  this  way  to 
another  part  of  the  province  once  ruled  by  the  college  professor  of  old,  the 
very  least  we  can  demand  by  way  of  preparation  is,  first  of  all,  the  modern 
liberal  culture  that  a  bachelor's  degree  represents — now  and  then.  He  of  all 
teachers  needs  to  be  a  rich  socialized  character  in  the  making  thru  many-sided 
knowing  and  thru  doing  and  varied  contact  with  life.  In  him  especially  should 
the  nation  become  nobly  self-conscious  and  self-directive.  Nor  should  his 
general  culture  lack  the  dynamic  intellectual  fitness  which  scholarship  now 
implies.  An  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  forces  that  have  made  the  world 
of  today  and  are  shaping  the  future  presupposes  a  conscious  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mighty  force  of  modem  research,  with  its  methods  and  processes 
and  not  merely  with  its  results.  I  will  add  in  passing  that  I  regard  segregation 
and  training  in  pedagogical  technique  before  the  bachelor's  degree  has  been 
obtained  as  justifiable  only  on  the  ground  of  temporary  expediency. 

Secondly,  if  every  college  graduate,  whatever  his  future  calling,  needs  a 
pinch  of  fitness  for  the  search  after  truth,  the  future  high-school  teacher  needs 
a  solid  pound  of  it.  To  the  requirement  of  genuine  culture  must  be  added  the 
demand  for  a  certain  scientific  mastery  of  at  least  one  subject,  not  necessarily 
the  one  the  candidate  expects  to  teach.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  California 
law  prescribing  at  least  a  half-year  of  academic  graduate  work  at  institutions 
where  such  work  is  carried  on.  Liberation  from  textbook  slavery,  a  sense  of 
power  and  the  joy  that  goes  with  it,  ambition  to  keep  informed  of  the  onward 
march  of  thought  and  investigation,  greater  skill  in  selecting  essentials  and  in 
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furthering  correlation  of  knowledge,  a  firmer  grasp  of  principles  and  greater 
resourcefulness  in  directing  their  application,  increased  respect  for  the  truth 
on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike,  a  sterner  conscience  as  to  workman- 
ship, no  more  misinstruction  from  the  last  professor's  lectures,  and,  instead,  a 
clear  path  to  the  education  of  adolescents  by  means  of  instruction — such  things 
are  worth  having,  are  worth  paying  for.  The  emancipation  of  the  high  schools 
depends  on  them.  They  alone  can  substitute  something  better  for  the  present 
partly  voluntary,  partly  enforced,  and  altogether  exasperating,  Ruth-Naomi 
relation  of  high  schools  to  the  universities. 

A  cultured  personality,  siu'efooted  in  the  realm  of  modem  scholarship, 
assures  a  rich  and  true  content  for  the  art  of  which  trained  youth  is  the  expres- 
sion. All  the  more  essential  is  it  to  insist  on  the  first  steps  toward  the  mastery 
of  this  art  thru  the  study  of  its  history  and  its  underlying  principles.  Like  the 
poet,  the  teacher  is  both  bom  and  made  and  should  be  in  the  making  before 
he  appears  in  public.  Unlike  the  poet  even  a  still-bom  teacher  can  be  rubbed 
and  licked  into  useful  life,  provided  he  has  character  and  scholarship.  But  I 
am  not  addressing  archaic  university  men.  Not  why,  nor  even  what,  but  how 
best  to  teach  the  potential  high-school  artist  is  our  main  question.  The  danger 
of  a  trade-school  type  of  training  is  remote,  I  believe;  as  remote  probably  as 
that  of  mere  formalistic  instruction  in  some  patent  technique.  We  have 
learned  to  do  better  things  in  better  ways.  Not  so  the  danger  of  aims  and 
methods  determined  by  the  science  function  of  a  department  of  education 
rather  than  by  its  art  function.  The  future  high-school  teacher  may  or  may 
not  develop  into  a  school  historian  or  a  scientific  methodologist  or  a  leader  in 
educational  thought;  the  thing  most  needful  for  him  is  to  find  the  springs  of 
professional  inspiration,  to  get  his  bearings  as  a  prospective  representative  of 
the  nation  in  secondary  schools,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the  rationalized  do's  and 
don't's  that  will  enable  him  to  teach  so  as  to  educate,  as  soon  as  principles  and 
precepts  become  wisdom  and  unconscious  individualized  skill  and  the  abstrac- 
tions of  psychology  turn  themselves  back  for  him  into  live  adolescent  Americans. 

But  no  propaedeutic  to  the  art  of  secondary  teaching  can  be  truly  vital 
without  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  under  conditions 
somewhat  idealized,  maybe,  but  otherwise  representative.  The  creation  of 
such  opportunities  on  a  permanent  institutional  basis  is  one  of  the  chief  goals 
toward  which  the  teachers  of  the  land  should  set  their  faces.  Where  wealthy 
saints  or  sinners  resist  the  appeal  for  social  service,  the  means  must  be  procured 
from  public  funds.  The  preliminary  question  of  a  plan  workable  now  and 
capable  of  extension  for  future  needs  cannot  of  course  be  answered  in  the 
same  way  everywhere.  The  essential  is  a  high  school  or  high  schools  where 
candidates  may  see  and  may  try  under  adequate  guidance. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  to  meet  this  want 
for  California.  Approved  by  the  education  committees  of  both  chambers, 
but  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  financial  situation  due  to  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  it  is  likely  to  be  offered  again,  with  the  backing  if  possible  of  the  teaching 
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bodies  of  the  state.  It  provides  for  a  state  high  school  on  or  near  the  grounds 
of  the  State  University,  a  school  to  be  classed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  high- 
school  system,  but  placed  govemmentally  under  the  regents  of  the  University 
as  a  board  of  trustees.  Its  educational  policy  and  efficiency  as  a  training  high 
school  would  be  controlled,  not  by  any  institution  or  department  but  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  thru  its  powers  as  the  certificating  authority. 
Another  school  of  the  same  type  might  be  established  near  Stanford  University, 
in  fact  wherever  in  the  course  of  time  the  maximum  of  advantages  could  be 
had  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  waste  of  effort. 

This  may  not  be  the  royal  road,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  run  toward  the 
object  of  our  common  quest — the  best  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  for 
a  developing  high-school  system,  thru  the  co-operation  of  all  teachers  in  the 
interest  of  our  adolescent  boys  and  girls  and  therefore  of  the  nation. 


THE  CARE  OF  FRESHMEN 

W.  O.  THOM!pSON,  president  of  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  subject  suggested  for  this  paper  has  been  given  more  or  less  considera- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  college  and  of  the  secondary  school.  Intelli- 
gent observers  have  not  failed  to  see  that  the  secondary  schools  have  been  rather 
extensively  inspected  with  a  view  to  their  efficiency.  The  colleges  have  shown 
a  desire  to  secure  well-prepared  students  and  some  willingness  to  adjust  their 
courses  to  meet  the  situation  for  incoming  freshmen.  The  rapid  development 
in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  wide  opportunity  in  courses  of  instruction 
offered  by  the  modem  college,  especially  in  state  universities,  have  encouraged 
the  very  large  increase  of  attendance  at  colleges.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that 
with  the  increase  in  numbers  there  would  also  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  would  make  mistakes  in  the  cojirse  selected  in  the  college,  and 
probably  make  a  mistake  in  going  to  college  at  all.  Making  full  allowance, 
however,  for  these  considerations,  there  still  remains  a  decided  feeling  that 
freshmen  do  not  present  a  very  encouraging  condition  in  higher  education. 
Too  many  of  them  fail  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  and  the 
feeling  is  quite  pronounced  that  too  many  of  them  lower  their  moral  ideals 
and  thus  for  one  reason  or  another  fail  to  reflect  credit  either  upon  themselves, 
the  school  in  which  they  were  prepared,  or  upon  the  college.  There  is  an 
awakening  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  problems  presented  by  the  freshman. 
It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  while  the  numbers  of  such  students  in  the 
aggregate  would  be  considerable,  the  percentage  is  not  large  as  compared  with 
the  whole  number  of  freshmen,  but  sufficiently  large  to  give  concern  as  to  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  conditions.  So  far  as  the  classroom  is  concerned, 
most  colleges  have  tried  to  reduce  the  size  of  a  section  or  class  of  freshmen  to 
about  thirty.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  is  the  prevailing  number  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  It  is  believed  that  in  most  subjects  a  teacher 
can  handle  a  group  of  this  size  effectively.    In  laboratory  subjects  the  sections 
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are  of  different  sizes  dependent  somewhat  upon  the  science  involved.  It  is  my 
judgment  upon  reasonable  inquiry  that  the  size  of  the  classes  has  been  so  care- 
fully considered  as  to  relieve  the  situation  from  serious  criticism.  The  prob- 
lems remaining,  therefore,  seem  to  relate  chiefly  to  social  conditions  and  the 
quality  of  instruction  given  as  represented  in  the  character  of  college  men  who 
teach  freshmen.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  problems  arising  out  of  the 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women  applying  to  colleges  for  admission.  Very 
many  of  the  secondary  schools  find  themselves,  like  the  colleges,  crowded  as 
to  numbers  when  compared  with  their  facilities.  In  order  to  reach  some  testi- 
mony in  the  case  I  sent  out  a  list  of  seven  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Do  freshmen  show  a  large  percentage  of  unsatisfactory  resvdts  ? 

2.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  any  recognized  unsatisfactory  results  ? 

3.  Do  you  employ  recent  graduates  or  inexperienced  teachers  for  freshmen  ? 

4.  What  special  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  teaching  of  freshmen  ? 

5.  Do  you  make  any  special  provisions  to  insure  the  best  practicable  results  in  the 
teaching  of  freshmen  ? 

6.  What  special  advantages  have  you  observed  for  freshmen  in  the  smaller  colleges 
as  compared  with  the  larger  ? 

7.  Any  remarks  on  the  topic,  "The  Teaching  of  Freshmen,"  not  suggested  by  the 
questions  and  that  arise  from  your  own  experience  will  be  appreciated. 

This  list  of  questions  was  sent  to  several  classes  of  institutions,  namely: 
First,  a  list  of  the  larger  state  universities;  second,  a  list  of  smaU  colleges  of 
the  best  grade;  third,  a  list  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  larger  type, 
and  fourth,  a  list  of  colleges  on  private  foundations  representing  in  attendance 
the  small  college  and  the  larger  institutions.  This  seemed  to  the  writer  to 
bring  testimony  from  a  sufficient  variety  of  institutions  to  insure  the  desired 
information. 

Upon  question  one — ^whether  freshmen  show  a  large  percentage  of  unsatis- 
factory results — I  found  a  variety  of  replies.  One  large  institution  responded 
that  about  10  per  cent,  were  warned  concemipg  unsatisfactory  work,  and 
that  twelve  students  out  of  465  were  dropped  from  the  freshman  class  for  these 
reasons.  This  was  regarded  as  a  low  percentage.  Another  large  university 
testified  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  students  entering  freshman 
classes  were  unsatisfactory  as  to  previous  preparation,  and  that  accordingly 
they  maintained  a  low  level  of  work  during  the  freshman  year.  Two  large 
universities  on  private  foundation  replied  in  the  negative.  Two  small  colleges 
replied  "larger  than  any  other  class,"  and  one  replied  "scarcely  large  but 
slightly  greater  than  it  ought  to  be."  Some  of  the  replies  were  indefinite  and 
brought  no  information.  Two  or  three  institutions  made  no  reply  whatever 
to  this  question. 

In  reply  to  question  two,  as  to  the  causes  for  any  recognized  unsatisfactory 
results,  more  extended  replies  were  furnished.  One  denominational  college 
emphasized  the  lack  of  previous  drill,  stating  that  the  students  evidently  had 
been  over  but  not  thru  the  subjects  studied;  that  they  had  impressions,  but  the 
essentials  had  not  been  drilled  into  them;  and  that  worst  of  all  their  previous 
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experience  had  not  been  of  such  character  as  to  develop  in  them  the  power  of 
application  and  concentration.  One  of  the  best  of  the  state  universities  replied 
in  three  particulars:  First,  lack  of  vigorous  training  in  the  preparatory  school; 
second,  preparation  deficient  in  quality,  certain  studies  having  been  slighted, 
and  third,  laziness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Another 
representative  denominational  college  put  emphasis  on  the  lack  of  preparation 
for  entrance;  in  some  cases  to  the  large  deficiency  in  meeting  requirements, 
and  in  many  cases  students  had  not  been  trained  to  study  hard  and  long. 
Another  university  located  in  a  large  city  replied  in  one  particular,  namely: 
the  inability  of  freshmen  coming  from  home  to  appreciate  and  use  their  new 
freedom.  A  representative  state  university  answered,  inadequate  preparation 
coupled  with  the  abruptness  of  the  change  from  high-school  methods  of  study 
to  those  of  the  university.  A  representative  denominational  college  replied, 
new  condition^  of  work  and  unaccustomed  methods.  They  have  not  yfet  been 
sifted  out  and  lost  their  weaker  members.  One  of  the  larger  state  universities 
replied  in  two  particulars:  First,  we  do  not  examine  for  admission,  but  accept 
certificates  of  principals  and  expect  a  considerable  number  of  freshmen  to 
fail  the  first  semester.  Second,  freshmen  have  not  generally  had  to  work  as 
hard  as  they  are  required  to  after  they  enter  the  university.  One  of  the  small 
colleges  replied:  lack  of  proper  preparation  and  especially  lack  of  training  to 
protracted  and  logical  thought.  The  fact  that  some  people  never  ought  to 
have  entered  the  freshman  class  is  hinted  at  by  one  college.  "Youthfiil  or 
parental  ambition  is  not  a  certain  evidence  of  intellectual  ability  or  enduring 
resolution." 

Question  three,  concerning  the  emplo)rment  of  recent  graduates  or  inex- 
perienced teachers  for  freshmen  was  generally  answered  in  the  negative  and 
some  of  them  put  it  rather  emphatically.  Three  of  the  institutions,  however, 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  a  few  recent  graduates  who  were  allowed  to  teach  a 
limited  amount  while  candidates  for  higher  degrees,  and  one  admitted  that 
recent  graduates  were  employed,  but  never  unless  they  had  had  experience  in 
teaching.  In  any  other  case  it  was  believed  that  this  fact  influenced  the  general 
results  adversely. 

Concerning  question  four,  as  to  special  difficulties  presented  in  teaching 
freshmen,  some  replied  that  there  was  nothing  especial  except  as  suggested 
imder  question  two.  One  or  two  made  no  reply  whatever,  and  several  united 
in  the  belief  that  the  variety  of  training  received  prior  to  college  experience 
accounted  for  the  freshman's  inability  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new  conditions. 
Others  thought  that  the  lack  of  college  spirit  at  the  beginning  revealed  itself 
in  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  their  work.  A  number  agreed  that  the  freshman's 
sense  of  "awayness"  from  home,  his  larger  freedom,  and  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion confused  for  a  while,  and  in  the  meantime  the  tendency  to  insist  upon  a  con- 
formity to  the  teacher's  standard  made  a  certain  number  of  failures  inevitable. 

Concerning  question  five,  as  to  special  provisions  to  insure  the  best  practi- 
cable results  in  the  teaching  of  freshmen,  the  small  college  emphasized  personal 
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attention,  a  limited  curriculum,  and  a  trial  examination  about  the  middle  of 
the  term.  Some  of  the  larger  institutions  emphasize  personal  interviews  with 
deficient  students  and  special  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  others 
that  a  somewhat  careful  study  was  made  of  the  preparation  of  the  student,  and 
stQl  others  have  made  provision  for  small  sections  with  p>ersonal  advisers.  In 
one  instance  special  private  coaching  of  deficient  students  was  provided  for. 
One  small  college  replied  that  no  general  provisions  were  made  but  that 
specific  treatment  was  given  to  particular  cases  as  they  arose. 

In  reply  to  question  six,  concerning  the  advantages  for  freshmen  in  the 
smaller  colleges  as  compared  with  the  larger,  the  smaller  colleges  all  united 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  an  advantage  due  to  more  individual  attention, 
while  the  larger  colleges  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  advantage  in  the  smaller 
college  of  any  importance,  and  that  in"  many  cases  the  advantage  was  with 
the  larger  college  for  the  reason  that  the  weak  were  more  successfully  weeded 
out  and  that  in  the  smaller  college  there  was  a  tendency  to  keep  the  weaker 
students  on  the  rolls.  In.  some  instances  the  answers  indicated  that  the 
larger  colleges  were  making  strenuous  eflFort  to  meet  the  difficidties  in  the  case. 

Concerning  question  seven,  which  requested  suggestions  on  the  topic,  "The 
Teaching  of  Freshmen,"  very  few  of  the  institutions  made  reply.  One  sug- 
gested that  the  key  to  a  successful  college  course  was  in  the  freshman  year. 
This,  however,  brought  no  suggestion  as  to  help.  One  other  institution  called 
attention  to  the  serious  evil  in  connection  with  written  work,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  student's  inability  or  unwillingness  to  make  conscientious  dis- 
tinction between  the  honest  results  of  his  own  work  and  the  mere  gleanings 
from  books. 

In  addition  to  the  replies  to  the  formal  questions  presented  above,  I  have 
secured  considerable  information  from  personal  interviews  with  teachers  in  a 
number  of  institutions  during  the  past  year,  from  interviews  with  college 
students,  from  some  personal  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  from  a  printed 
article  by  Thomas  Artie  Clark,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  From  these  sources 
I  have  gleaned  the  following  facts  which  seem  to  enter  into  the  problem : 

I.  Especially  in  the  Middle  West  students  are  not  well  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  dormitories  or  places  for  rooming  and  boarding.  This  lack  of  facili- 
ties seems  to  have  made  it  easy  for  boys  to  acquire  the  habit  of  being  away 
from  their  rooms.  It  opens  the  door  for  a  certain  lack  of  systematic  use  of 
time  in  study.  This  lack  of  systematic  use  of  time  in  my  judgment  is  at  the 
bottom  of  more  trouble  in  the  student's  experience  than  any  other  one  cause. 
I  would  be  willing  to  put  it  up  against  lack  of  brains,  lack  of  previous  training, 
lack  of  good  teachers,  and  lack  of  a  good  many  other  things.  This  is  some- 
times expressed  in  other  terms,  some  people  saying  that  social  diversions, 
fraternity  associations,  devotion  to  athletics,  interest  in  class  organizations, 
too  frequent  attendance  upon  theaters,  too  much  time  in  billiard-rooms,  and 
an  occasional  complaint  about  the  patronage  of  saloons,  and  a  number  of 
other  items  are  listed  as  showing  why  freshmen  do  not  succeed.    The  real 
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reason  why  these  diversions  hinder  students  will  be  found  in  the  f ax:t  that  most 
of  them  have  never  been  trained  to  make  systematic  use  of  time.  High-school 
teachers  have  met  the  complaint  against  the  too  crowded  curriculum  with  the 
reply  that  more  curriculum  and  fewer  social  evenings  would  be  much  better 
than  less  curriculum  with  the  present  tendency  toward  society  functions.  This 
is  an  evidence  of  my  contention  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  student's  life 
there  is  found  the  same  lack  emphasized  in  the  freshman,  and  we  may  add 
that  the  average  business  man  declares  that  the  college  man  fails  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  an  economic  use  of  his  time. 

2.  I  offer  the  second  remark,  namely,  that  most  of  the  replies  secured  from 
men  overlooked  the  fact  that  teaching  is  not  yet  a  perfect  art.  College  men 
have  complained  about  teacher^  of  the  high  school,  and  teachers  of  the  high 
school  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  could  make  a  just  complaint 
against  the  teachers  in  colleges.  Both  these  people  try  to  escape  by  affirming 
that  the  responsibility  of  every  man's  education  rests  with  himself.  This  is 
manifestly  true.  At  the  same  time  responsibility  for  good  teaching  lies  with 
the  teacher  and  with  the  institution  that  employs  him.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  teachers  of  today  are  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  pay  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  the  profession  is  overcrowded.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  and  universities  have  had  very 
little,  if  any,  professional  training.  The  experience  of  many  colleges  has  been 
that  their  younger  professors  have  come  with  a  doctor's  degree  and  intensity  of 
method  and  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  business  of  teaching.  They 
have  experimented  upon  the  students  and  after  a  reasonable  time  have  gained 
an  experience  that  has  often  made  them  good  instructors,  but  at  the  beginning 
the  student  received  rather  inferior  opportunity.  In  spite  of  all  that  men  will 
say  I  believe  that  a  careful  investigation  of  college  instruction  would  develop 
the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  aimless  teaching  is  done,  and  that  the  imsatisf actory 
results  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  modem  university  teacher 
has  overworked  the  theory  that  he  is  responsible  only  for  his  instruction.  Too 
many  of  these  men  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  mere  imparting  of  knowledge 
is  not  teaching.  Successful  teaching  means  not  merely  instruction  in  knowl- 
edge, but  inspiration,  uplift,  and  outlook.  It  is  a  mistake  to  presume  that  these 
results  can  be  obtained  simply  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  come 
in  large  degree  from  association  with  an  inspiring  teacher. 

3.  I  think  it  fair  to  remark  that  the  unsatisfactory  results  complained  of 
are  in  considerable  measure  due  to  the  rapid  development  of  both  the  secondary 
school  and  the  college.  The  past  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable 
stride  in  the  attendance  upon  both  these  institutions.  High  schools  and 
colleges  alike  have  been  pressed  to  provide  classrooms  and  teachers  to  make 
any  sort  of  provision  for  the  increasing  numbers.  Incident  to  this  rapid 
growth  new  problems  have  arisen.  The  encouraging  feature  about  the  situa- 
tion is  that  everywhere  in  all  sorts  of  institutions  there  is  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  reasonable  solution  of  these  problems.    I  have  failed  to  discover  any  insti- 
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tution  in  which  there  were  not  some  people  awake  and  alert  to  the  situaticxL 
The  indifferent  college  professor  is  losing  his  standing.  The  last  decade  has 
recovered  itself  from  the  feeling  of  indifference  as  to  results.  Some  of  thee 
men  are  adding  to  the  spirit  of  the  modem  college  the  spirit  of  earnest  interest 
in  the  student.  I  have  found  in  many  colleges  that  the  most  ex|>erienced  men 
have  chosen  to  teach  freshmen  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation  and 
improve  it.  In  some  cases  men  have  declined  to  allow  their  younger  professors 
to  teach  freshmen ;  in  other  cases  where  there  were  sections  and  the  classes 
large  I  have  found  the  habit  of  moving  the  teachers  from  section  to  section  in 
order  to  test  the  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  more  experienced  instructor. 
So  far  as  the  intellectual  results  of  college  life  are  concerned  I  believe  that 
they  are  in  the  process  of  solution.  The  scholarship  of  the  modem  college 
is  not  likely  to  suffer. 

4.  There  remains,  however,  the  large  question  involved  in  the  social  rela- 
tions as  involving  in  some  degree  the  scholarship  but  in  larger  degree  the 
character  of  the  individual  student.    The  much-debated  question  as  to  the 
value  of  a  college  education  has  had  two  phases:  first,  that  the  college  man 
thm  his  instmction  was  not  closely  related  to  the  activities  of   the  world; 
and  second,  the  college  man  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  everyday  world. 
Manifestly  the  modern  college  and  especially  the  state  universities  have  made 
a  distinct  effort  to  relate  their  instmction  to  the  active,  busy  life  of  the  worid, 
and  the  most  progressive  college  men  of  today  have  tried  to  bring  themselves 
and  their  students  in  touch  with  the  modem  ideas  of  life.    These  things 
account  in  my  judgment  for  the  prosperity  of  all  sorts  of  college  organizations 
and  activities.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  organizations  and  in  the 
large  numbers  of  students  the  world  has  had  an  influence  in  determining  the 
standard  of  college  life.    The  boy  no  longer  comes  to  college  to  be  instructed 
in  all  the  little  details  of  daily  living.     He  brings  to  it  pretty  well-established 
habits  and  pretty  well-defined  views  about  life.    In  the  larger  schoob  these 
students  coming  from  widely  distributed  areas  are  by  "no  means  a  unit  either 
in  habits  of  thought  or  of  living.    The  city-bred  boy  is  in  very  sharp  contrast 
with  his  country-bred  cousin.    The  colleges  of  the  Middle  West  bring  together 
students  of  a  greater  variety  than  those  of  the  East  or  than  those  of  the  college 
of  a  generation  ago.    The  result  is  that  the  modem  college  is  in  some  degree  a 
miniature  of  modem  life.     When  these  men  get  together  on  the  college  campus 
they  form  the  source  of  social  and  moral  ideas.     It  is  inevitable  that  some  of 
these  men  will  be  improved  and  that  a  few  of  them  will  deteriorate.    This 
should  determine  their  liability  to  fail  before  their  college  career  is  closed  or 
if  by  chance  they  succeed  in  passing  the  scholarship  requirements,  will  either 
reform  or  realize  their  failure  soon  after  entering  upon  their  business  or  pro- 
fessional careers.     It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  college  experience 
is  quite  a  sifting  process.    The  assumption  so  often  made  that  the  majority  of 
students  who  enter  our  colleges  should  graduate  would  not  seem  to  be  well 
grounded.     On  the  other  hand  a  college  education  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
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and  some  men  wiU  probably  do  better  by  having  tried  and  failed  in  college  than 
they  would  have  done  if  they  had  been  nursed  along  and  finally  given  a  degree. 
The  tendency  to  criticize  the  college  for  not  having  made  a  finished  product 
out  of  all  the  material  furnished  needs  little  reply.  When  we  recall  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  all  the  business  men  fail  sooner  or  later  and  that  a 
very  large  percentage  of  them  recover  from  these  failures,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  failures  in  college  life.  Many  of  these 
failiures  will  be  stepping-stones  to  recovery. 

5.  In  conclusion  I  offer  a  few  remarks  that  may  suggest  a  general  discus- 
sion of  this  topic.  The  first  is  that  within  a  few  years  the  colleges  of  the 
country  will  have  gotten  away  from  the  building  era  and  a  greater  emphasis 
will  be  put  upon  educational  work  and  more  money  will  be  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  students  and  le^s  needed  for  the  construction  of  a  building  in  which 
to  provide  for  it.  In  the  next  place  these  large  aggregations  of  students  will 
require  and  I  hope  receive  consideration  in  the  way  of  better  provision  for 
the  community  life  as  expressed  in  dormitories,  better  facUities  for  physical 
education,  better  facilities  for  social  and  religious  instruction,  better  facilities 
for  amusements  and  reasonable  social  life.  I  note  with  satisfaction  and 
approval  that  a  number  of  institutions  are  appointing  special  advisers  for 
students  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  student  in  the  selection  of  his  work 
and  in  giving  him  counsel  upon  his  own  experiences.  This  will  probably 
do  as  much  for  the  faculty  as  for  the  student.  It  will  develop  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  some  men  and  provide  among  other  things  for  such  changes  as  ought 
to  be  made  to  secure  a  desirable  supervision  of  both  teachers  and  students. 
The  tutorial  system  recently  inaugurated  at  Princeton  has  been  commended  in 
the  public  prints,  but  the  experience  is  yet  too  limited  to  warrant  any  per- 
manent conclusions.  The  expense  of  the  tutorial  system  is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  impracticable  for  general  use.  If,  however,  it  succeeds  in  developing 
superior  results  in  education,  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  to  give  it  a 
much  wider  application.  The  problem  of  responsibility  for  the  student  is 
difficult  of  solution.  It  is  well  that  we  emphasize  to  ourselves  the  obligation 
resting  upon  the  institution  and  upon  the  teacher,  and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  individual  shall  bear  his  own  measure  of  this  respon- 
sibility. The  more  exacting  scholastic  requirements  of  the  college  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  complaint,  but  on  the  whole  a  loyalty  to  these  requirements 
will  secure  better  results  than  is  possible  under  any  theory  or  practice  of 
indifferentism. 
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The  religious  statistics  of  our  state  universities  afford  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  American  people.  Students  and  faculties  manifest  a 
lively  interest  in  religious  matters,  a  large  majority  of  both,  in  many  instances, 
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being  actively  engaged  in  definite  religious  work.  The  ranks  of  the  mmistr]r« 
the  foreign  field,  the  student  volunteer  bands,  and  local  ministerial  clubs  made 
up  of  prospective  clergymen  all  bear  witness  to  the  real  spirit  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  year-book  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  1905-6 
reports  for  sixty  state  universities  and  colleges  an  aggregate  enrollment  of 
9,189  with  a  total  budget  of  $43,310.  These  figures  are  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  all  such  service  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  in  addition  to  the  exact- 
ing duties  prescribed  by  the  university.  Already  notable  buildings  have  been 
erected,  as  Cornell  ($50,000),  Missouri  ($50,000),  Virginia  ($80,000),  Illinois 
($90,000),  and  Wisconsin  ($xoo,ooo). 

The  state  university  is  increasingly  a  fact.  During  the  past  decade  the 
increase  in  the  attendance  on  our  universities  and  colleges  amounts  to  4}  per 
cent.,  but  within  the  same  period  state  universities  have  doubled  and  even 
quadrupled.  The  position  of  the  state  university  as  the  head  of  the  public- 
school  system,  its  enormous  prestige  in  technical  and  industrial  lines,  and  its 
avowed  purpose  to  train  for  vocation  all  point  in  one  direction.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  an  actual  condition  of  things,  with  a  vital,  burning,  rapidly  growing 
problem. 

With  all  its  wealth  of  equipment,  the  state  university  lacks  on  three  points* 
the  religious  adviser,  the  dormitory,  and  systematic  religious  instruction. 

1.  The  religious  need  is  deep-seated  and  no  man  can  get  away  from  its 
problems.  There  is  needed  the  presence  of  a  man  who,  by  virtue  of  training, 
character,  and  experience,  is  qualified  to  serve  as  a  spiritual  specialist,  one 
who  knows  the  information  to  be  imparted  and  who  understands  the  candidate 
who  is  to  receive  it.  Such  a  man  would  indeed  be  a  prince  among  his  kind,  a 
peer  of  any  on  the  university  staff,  and  he  would  be  made  welcome  in  the 
university  circle.  To  leave  this  all-important  service  to  local  pastors  already 
overburdened  and  lacking  in  the  special  skill  and  discipline  to  minister  to  the 
particular  needs  of  the  college  community  is  to  court  faUure.  'In  our  great 
university  centers  there  is  need  of  several  such  men,  every  one  of  whom  in  a 
brief  period  would  find  abundant  clinic.  Pious  exhortation  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient. This  spiritual  adviser  must  be  able  to  go  with  the  growing  thought  thru 
the  shadows  where  every  thinking  mind  must  pass. 

2.  Increasing  disparity  between  appropriations  and  the  growing  demand 
for  libraries  and  laboratories  will  for  some  time  to  come  prevent  anything 
like  adequate  dormitory  facilities.  Increasing  registration  permits  local  com* 
munities  to  boost  prices  until  in  some  instances  charges  are  becoming  piohibi- 
tive.  Further,  it  is  to  the  dormitory  and  not  to  the  lecture-room  or  library  or 
gallery  that  memory  turns  back.  It  is  here  that  the  youth  meet  and  know  one 
another,  in  the  common  room,  the  reading-room,  the  little  chapel,  and  it  is  in 
these  unofficial  places  that  the  real  battles  of  life  are  fought,  disappointments 
conquered,  and  decisions  reached  that  touch  life  and  destiny.  Here  is  the 
lodestone  that  binds  the  old  "grad"  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

3.  What  is  rulable  in  a  denominational  institution  and  permissible  in  a 
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non-sectarian  school  built  up  with  private  funds,  becomes  a  delicate  matter  in 
a  university  supported,  as  is  the  state  university,  by  people  of  all  faiths  and 
opinions.  To  find  religious  mstructors  absolutely  free  from  personal  bias, 
theological  preference,  and  denominational  tendencies  is  well-nigh  impossible, 
and  to  use  public  funds  for  anything  less  is  to  arouse  suspicion  and  hostility. 
In  the  light  of  present  views  on  the  subject,  the  state  imiversity  must  exercise 
large  precaution  against  just  grounds  for  charges  of  partiality.  The  prohibi- 
tion set  by  public  opinion  is  the  insuperable  barrier  against  those  forms  of  agres- 
sive  religious  ctdture  which  none  could  be  more  anxious  to  inaugurate  than 
the  authorities  of  the  state  universities. 

There  must  be,  however,  an  educational  element  commensurate  with  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  student,  so  that  when  religious  instruction  is  com- 
pared with  that  in  secular  lines  there  may  be  no  odious  contrasts.  The 
student  enters  the  imiversity  with  youth's  ideas  of  art,  letters,  science,  and 
religion.  He  graduates  with  mature  ideas  of  art,  science,  and  letters,  and 
ought  to  carry  with  him  mature  conceptions  of  the  problems  of  religion.  Skep- 
ticism is  due  not  to  the  ravages  of  so-called  higher  criticism,  but  to  lack  of 
clear,  definite  knowledge,  and  to  contempt  bom  of  indifference.  While  en- 
gaged in  our  conunendable  missions  to  the  outcast  and  to  the  heathen,  we 
are  not  justified  in  neglecting  the  broad  field  afforded  by  the  state  university. 
Our  zeal  for  the  masses  is  a  righteous  one,  but  to  overlook  these  other,  the  flower 
of  the  nation,  the  future  leaders  in  civic,  commercial,  and  social  life,  is  for  the 
church  to  leak  at  the  top. 

The  need  of  the  state  imiversity  is  the  opportunity  of  the  church.  Even 
the  Christian  associations  cannot  do  the  work;  it  is  out  of  their  province.  Once 
a  pioneer  in  secular  education,  this  burden  is  now  lifted  and  the  church  b  now 
free  to  enter  upon  her  special  task,  the  one  to  which  she  is  directly  called.  Nor 
would  such  work  be  of  the  nature  of  charity.  These  young  people  belong  alike 
to  the  nation  and  to  the  church,  for  church  and  state,  tho  rightfully  separate 
agencies,  are  beyond  all  dispute  activities  of  one  and  the  same  people. 

Interest  is  awakening,  (i)  In  a  number  of  institutions  student  societies 
or  guilds  have  been  formed,  the  object  of  which  organizations  is  to  bring 
young  people  together  for  closer  acquaintance,  to  bring  before  the  students 
church  leaders  of  distinction,  and  to  stimulate  means  for  spiritual  culture. 
These  organizations  have  'accomplished  and  are  still  rendering  invaluable 
service  but  as  the  student-body  and  student  interest  are  varying  quantities, 
the  permanence  of  such  student  societies  is  at  best  precarious.  (2)  A  more 
adequate  expression  of  religious  interest  is  the  Guild  Hall,  which  plan,  to  that 
of  student  clubs,  adds  the  feature  of  a  chapter  house  which  provides  a  small 
chapel  or  assembly  room,  refectory,  and  rooming-privileges  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  students.  An  abiding  factor  is  secured  in  the  form  of  a  permanent  resi- 
dent, a  man  or  woman  as  the  need  may  be,  who  serves  at  once  as  a  friend, 
spiritual  adviser,  and  even  as  an  instructor  in  religious  and  denominational 
topics.     (3)  Local  churches  are  seeking  opportimities  for  service.    Pastors 
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communicate  with  the  several  pastors  of  the  state  and  ascertain  the  names  of 
prospective  students  of  the  persuasion.  Further  correspondence  discoven 
the  interests  and  tastes  of  said  students  and  on  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
church  and  students  are  in  a  position  for  helpful  co-operation.  In  a  number  of 
institutions  the  churches  are  represented  by  college  pastors  whose  duty  it  is 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  student-body.  The  Congregational  Church  of 
Iowa  City,  for  example,  provides  for  a  student  membership  which,  wfaik 
serving  the  present  need,  does  not  take  the  student  from  his  home  church. 

In  a  number  of  cases  permanent  lectureships  have  been  established.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Church  are  the  Bondurant  Fund  in  Illinois,  the 
Caiy  Fund  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  like  enterprises  in  Oregon  and 
other  centers  are  maintained  by  this  church. 

Already  there  are  instances  where  the  work  has  become  a  foundation. 
At  the  University  of  Kansas,  Westminster  House  provides  pastoral  care  for 
Presbyterian  students  in  attendance  and  instruction  in  English  Bible  and  other 
allied  branches.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Christian  Church 
maintains  a  Bible  chair  whereby  instruction  is  afforded  in  English  Bible, 
Hebrew,  and  Missions.  The  regents  of  the  university  promise  official  recog- 
nition in  the  way  of  credits  as  soon  as  the  work  establishes  a  given  academic 
standard.  The  Christian  Church  also  maintains  such  enterprises  at  the  tmi- 
versities  of  Texas  and  Oregon.  The  denomination  is  represented  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  by  the  Bible  College  of  Missouri,  for  which  academic 
rating  is  assured  by  the  university  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  University  of  Michigan,  seven  denominations  are  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  university  along  religious  lines.    Thfe  Congregationalists 
support  a  student  pastor;   the  Unitarians  maintain  a  church  to  which  the 
American   Unitarian   Association   contributes   generously;    the   Methodists 
support  a  Wesley  Guild;  the  Christian  Church  supports  a  Bible  Chair;  the 
Presb3rterians  have  a  plant  worth  $40,000,  an  endowment  fimd  of  $10,000,  a 
college  pastor  supported  by  special  contributions  from  the  churches  of  the  state, 
and  an  educational  feature  in  the  way  of  a  coiurse  of  lectures  on  church  histoiy 
given  by  the  director;  the  Baptists  maintain  a  $25,000  plant  and  a  college 
pastor  to  whose  salary  the  State  Missionary  Society  contributes  one-third;  the 
Episcopal  Church  maintains  a  plant  (Harris  Hall)  worth  $25,000,  a  lecture 
endowment  of  $20,000,  a  student  organization  (Hobart  Guild),  and  a  college 
pastor.    Similar  enterprises  are  projected  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Cornell  University  and  the  University  of  California. 

Helpful  as  all  these  enterprises  are,  and  invaluable  to  the  life  of  the  student- 
body,  they  are  still  incomplete.  Students  are  busy,  and  if  they  are  left  to 
decide  upon  the  disposition  of  time  and  energy  remaining  after  the  prosecu- 
tion of  university  duties,  the  agencies  making  for  religious  culture  do  not  receive 
theu:  fair  share  of  attention.  The  first  question  of  the  student  is,  will  it  count, 
i.  e.,  toward  a  degree.  Even  the  Bible  chair,  though  doing  work  that  warrants 
academic  credits,  is  only  a  step  on  the  way;  it  is  not  imperfect,  but  incomplete. 
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At  the  University  of  California  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and 
Christian  bodies  have  located  theological  seminaries,  and  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  Episcopal  (South)  Churches  are  planning  similar  enterprises. 
This  plan  is  doubly  beneficial.  It  helps  the  University  by  adding  to  the  aca- 
demic group  a  feature  as  essential  and  legitimate  as  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
or  agriculture.  Without  so  important  a  feature  the  university  is  only  a  torso. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  helpful  also  to  the  seminary  in  the  way  of  increased 
library  facilities,  supplementary  courses  offered  by  the  university  curriculum, 
lectures  open  to  the  public,  and  the  special  featuifes  by  leading  scholars  as  pro- 
vided by  every  considerable  university.  Especially  valuable  is  the  plan  to 
the  prosp)ective  clergymen,  who  dimng  the  period  of  their  preparation  are  put 
in  constant  touch  with  those  among  whom  and  for  whom  they  are  to  labor. 
The  future  pastor  comes  lo  know  the  character  and  needs  of  his  future  parish, 
wins  the  respect  of  those  who  thus  come  to  know  him,  and  enlarges  and  enriches 
his  own  experience  by  vital  touch  with  human  life  in  all  its  diversity.  Even 
here  there  is  a  single  criticism.  The  clergyman  is  cared  for,  but  definite  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  the  religious  culture  of  the  layman. 

An  independent  department  is  maintained  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
whose  work  is  recognized  by  the  university.  The  work  is  not  under  the  auspices 
of  any  particular  church,  the  plan  being  to  include  in  the  faculty  men  of  the 
several  creeds.    This  is  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  complete  establishment. 

One  plan  remains  to  be  discussed — ^the  associated  college.    By  associated 

college  in  this  connection  is  meant  an  institution — ^presumably  denominational 

— ^located  in  the  vicinity  of  a  state  university  or  other  leading  educational 

center,  and  co-operating  with  it.    Its  principle  has  been  well  stated. 

There  is  no  organic  union  with  the  state  university.  The  unity  of  the  ideal  of  their  com- 
mon founders  assures  co-operation  of  agencies  to  secure  unity  in  the  joint  product.  That  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  separation  of  church  and  state  is  preserved  in  the  full  authority 
to  teach  and  in  the  administration  of  funds.  Only  wasteful  competition  is  eliminated. 
The  "Church"  and  "State"  are  made  to  appear  what  they  really  are,  not  separate,  antago- 
nistic organisms,  but  simply  two  specialized  forms  of  activity  of  one  and  the  same  people. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  an  institution  shall  stand  for  a  definite  religious 
purpose,  offering  instruction  of  a  high  grade  in  such  subjects  as  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  their  languages  and  literature,  church  history,  and  the  special 
history  of  .the  denomination  concerned,  and  in  such  other  subjects  as  current 
opinion  now  prevents  the  university  from  offering.  Such  an  institution  also 
renders  an  invaluable  service  by  providing  residence  facilities  to  students  of  the 
supporting  denomination  and  to  any  others  as  far  as  accommodations  permit. 
By  agreement  with  the  authorities  of  the  university  mutual  relations  could  be 
established,  each  recognizing  and  crediting  the  work  of  the  other.  A  graduate 
department  of  such  an  afl&liated  college  provides  the  advanced  work  and  the  facil- 
ities necessary  for  candidates  for  orders  desiring  to  take  the  degree  in  divinity.* 

*  In  X906-7,  the  initial  year  of  its  existence  as  an  affiliated  institution,  Wesley  College  o£fers  in 
(i)  Its  school  of  arts  courses  in  philosophy,  Hebrew,  biblical  Greek,  English  Bible,  and  church  history, 
i.  e.,  such  courses,  tho  not  offered  in  the  university,  may  yet  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

(a)  The  Bible  normal  school  provides  for  those  workers  in  the  various  departments  of  religious  educa- 
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The  practical  wisdom  of  the  scheme  is  apparent  to  any  but  the  casual 
observer.  It  is  a  policy  made  necessary  by  the  changed  conditions  and  the 
enormously  increased  cost  of  education.  Fifty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  aa 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  meant  simply  the  addition  of  so  many  chain 
in  chapel  and  recitation  room.  Today  the  elective  system,  the  multipljring  of 
technical  arts,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  courses  in  engineering  and  in  the 
pure  and  applied  sciences,  makes  the  problem  a  serious  one.  At  least  a  half- 
dozen  of  our  universities  are  spending  a  million  dollars  yearly,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  require  an  annual  budget  of  half  a  million. 

In  the  older  states  some  church  colleges  could  wisely  devote  their  endowment  to 
affiliated  work  in  connection  with  the  state  university,  while  others,  by  virtue  of  their 
location,  endowment,  and  acquired  strength,  have  a  clear  mission  as  separate  coU^res. 
Every  case  must  be  determined  on  its  own  merits.  The  affiliation  idea  is  not  a  s^n  of 
retreat,  but  of  advance,  to  safeguard  the  energy  through  co-operation.  The  church  college 
does  not  abandon  the  field.  Affiliation  leaves  neither  the  state  imiversity  nor  the  church 
college  just  the  same  as  before,  but  the  result  is  a  new  university  aggregation  in  which  the 
essential  mission  of  both  is  yet  recognized  and  assured  without  needless  duplication  of 
libraries,  laboratories,  and  endowments.  The  sum  total  of  results  will  be  better  for  all 
concerned. 

The  plan  is  practical  and  economical.  Especially  is  this  true  in  new  terri- 
tory where  church  foundations  have  not  yet  been  built  up.  Transportation 
and  communication  have  become  so  simple  that  objection  cannot  be  raised. 
The  time  is  past  when  a  university  or  even  a  college  can  be  built  up  by  plate 
collections.  A  college  without  a  library  or  laboratory  is  a  hopeless  aspirant 
for  favor.  Without  means  to  pay  ample  salaries,  such  a  college  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  teaching  staff  of  inferior  men.  Is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  duplicate 
work  already  adequately  provided  for,  or  is  it  better  by  honorable  co-operation 
to  husband  resources  and  thus  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  concerned  ?  In 
the  long  settled  sections  the  problem  remains:  What  shall  we  do  for  our  young 
people  who  are  already  in  the  state  universities? 

It  avoids  all  problems  of  church  and  state.  There  is  an  error  current  that 
church  and  state  are  separate,  even  competitive  agencies.  They  are  simply 
forms  of  activity,  the  same  people  working  thru  both.  By  the  affiliated-coUege 
plan  common  instruction  is  provided  by  the  central  institution  along  scientific 
and  technical  lines.    In  the  field  of  religious  education  each  sect  provides 

tion,  who,  while  not  wishing  to  take  up  university  woric,  are  yet  desirous  of  making  some  further  preparatioD 
for  their  duties. 

(3)  The  conservatory  of  music  offeis  such  opportunities  as  are  usually  offered  by  the  best  conservatories. 
The  LDStructors  of  the  conservatory  also  carry  on  what  work  is  offeral  in  the  state  university. 

(4)  The  Wesley  Guild,  whose  object  is  to  bring  the  college  into  more  helpful  relations  with  the  Metho> 
dist  students  of  the  university,  and  to  bring  the  students  into  touch  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
denomination. 

(5)  To  bring  to  the  college  for  a  special  course  of  lectures  some  leading  scholar,  preferably  of  the  deoomi' 
nation,  under  whose  ausiHces  Wesley  College  is  conducted.  The  first  year  is  made  notaUe  by  the  presence  in 
this  capacity  of  Professor  Borden  P.  Browne,  LLnD.,  of  Boston  University. 

(6)  Tlie  tenth  month  of  the  academic  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  institute  work  at  different  points  in  tihc 
state 
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instruction  for  its  own  adherents.  As  the  foundations  are  on  private  grounds, 
the  university  remains  free  from  any  entangling  arrangements  that  n;iight 
bring  down  upon  it  the  charge  of  discrimination  and  partiality. 

The  plan  leaves  the  church  free  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  peculiarly 
its  own,  i.  e.,  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  and  the  training  of  intelligent 
denominationalists.  The  denominational  college  burdened  with  the  entire 
round  of  instruction  finds  it  impossible  to  give  to  this  special  field  the  time  and 
attention  possible  in  the  associated  college  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  offering 
work  in  scientific  and  technical  lines. 

Such  a  college  affords  an  opportunity  for  its  students,  and  for  any  others 
who  desire  to  see  and  to  hear  leading  men  of  the  denomination,  and  to  learn 
of  its  purpose  and  spirit.  There  is  awakened  a  living  interest  in  church  affairs, 
and  the  students  are  impressed  with  the  same  respect  for  religious  education 
that  they  now  have  for  instruction  along  technical  lines.  This,  the  separate 
college,  burdened  with  the  entire  college  curriculum,  is  unable  to  do.  But  the 
affiliated  college,  enabled  to  concentrate  its  energies  on  a  smaller  field,  is  able 
to  render  this  very  service  which  is  most  vital  to  keep  the  church  in  living  touch 
with  the  young  people  and  to  assure  their  co-operation  and  support  in  years  to 
come. 

A  final  consideration  is  the  larger  vision,  the  broader  horizon  made  possible 
by  the  larger  institution — ^and  character  strong  and  abiding  is  as  mu^h  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  as  in  the  smaller  institution.  The  larger  institution  can 
provide  better  facilities,  better  instruction,  and  more  competent  direction. 
Experience  in  nearly  a  dozen  institutions,  large  and  small,  confirms  the  writer 
in  the  belief  that  students  receive  as  much  personal  attention  in  the  larger 
school  as  in  the  smaller,  and  in  most  cases  from  men  of  wider  experience  and 
information. 

Young  people  of  different  tastes,  preparing  for  different  pursuits  in  life,  are 
mutually  benefited  by  being  educated  together.  The  prospective  clergyman 
educated  along  with  the  future  lawyer,  farmer,  engineer,  and  scientist  comes 
to  know  their  ways  and  problems  and  has  opportunity  to  make  himself  and  his 
cause  understood  and  acceptable  to  them.  He  is  more  the  man  and  less  the 
monk,  the  better  able  to  sympathize  with  and  to  counsel  men  by  reason  of 
having  grown  up  with  them.  And  experience  shows  that  promising  candidates 
for  the  ministry  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  university,  provided  the  church  is 
present  in  proper  form  to  speak  the  right  word  at  the  right  time. 


APPENDIX 

THE  UNIVERSITY-COLLEGE  AFFILIATION  IDEA  IN  CANADA 

For  some  time  the  University  of  Toronto  has  held  such  relations  with 
chiirch  colleges.  The  presidents  of  these  associated  colleges,  the  term  college 
being  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than  in  the  United  States,  applied  not  only 
to  arts  colleges,  but  also,  e.  g.,  to  theological  seminaries,  are  ex-officio  members 
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of  the  university  council  and  senate.  There  is  a  division  of  the  curriculiim  and 
a  just  division  of  fees.  All  submit  to  the  entrance  conditions  of  the  university 
which  are  those  framed  by  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Each  college  establishes  its  social  and  religious  requirements  without 
conflicting  with  others.  University  honors  are  open  to  all.  The  colleges  thus 
associated  are:  (t)  Knox  College,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
is  a  "purely"  theological  seminary,  and  is  supported  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Canada.  By  a  system  arranged  with  the  university,  students  taking 
a  full  arts  course  may  substitute  certain  subjects  in  Knox  College.  In  this 
way  the  combined  course  in  arts  and  divinity  may  be  shortened  one  year. 
(2)  St.  Michael's  College,  also  affiliated,  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  philosophy  and  history  the  students  of  St.  MichaePs  take 
their  lectiires  in  the  college,  the  results  of  the  examinations  being  accepted  by 
the  imiversity.  St.  Michael's  comprises  arts,  theology,  a  commercial  school, 
and  schools  of  grammar  and  high-school  grades.  (3)  Wycliffe  College,  an 
institution  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  federated  with  the  imiversity.  Federa- 
tion is  by  act  of  Parliament  and  renders  the  relation  between  the  two  institu- 
tions organic,  the  college  becoming  a  part  of  the  university  itself.  Federated 
colleges  are  represented  in  the  senate  and  council  of  the  imiversity;  affiliated 
institutions  have  a  representation  in  the  imiversity  senate  only.  (4)  Trinity 
College  (connected  with  Trinity  College  is  St.  Hilda's  College,  residence  for 
women,  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  principal)  under  the  control  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  is  also  a  federated  college.  Trinity  College,  like  its  sister  federated 
colleges  (University  and  Victoria),  offers  under  the  Federation  Acts  of  1887 
and  1 90  L  such  courses  as  were  set  off  to  the  colleges,  omitting  such  work  as  was 
assigned  to  the  university  proper.  Members  of  other  communions  are  admitted 
without  religious  test  and  for  the  courses  in  church  catechism  and  the  prayer 
book  are  allowed  to  substitute  work  in  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  evidences. 
Trinity  College  likewise  maintains  a  school  of  theology.  (5)  Victoria  (Uni- 
versity) under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  Canada,  is  federated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Affiliated  in  arts  with  Victoria  University  are 
four  other  colleges  located  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  Victoria  also  provides 
a  faculty  in  theology.  (6)  University  College,  a  secular  college,  by  the  Feder- 
ation Acts  of  1^87  became  the  complement  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
system  of  higher  education  provided  by  the  Province. 

At  McGill  University  are  located  four  divinity  schools,  all  affiliated  with  the 
university.  There  is  also  a  department  of  Semitic  languages  in  the  university 
itself,  which,  however,  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  theological  students. 
These  four  schools  are:  (i)  The  Congregational  College  of  Canada,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Canada;  (2)  The  Diocesan 
College  of  Montreal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church  of  England;  (3)  Presby- 
terian College,  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Canada;  (4) 
The  Wesleyan  College  of  Montreal,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  Canada.    Affiliated  with  McGill  University,  are  four  other  arts 
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colleges  located  in  the  provinces*  of  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  with  three  of  which  colleges  the  affiliation  concerns  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  in  arts;  in  the  fourth,  the  work  of  the  first  year  only.  McGill 
University  is  also  affiliated  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin, 

under  conditions  which  allow  an  undergraduate  who  has  taken  two  years  work  and  has 
passed  the  second  year  sessional  examination  in  arts,  to  pursue  his  studies  and  take  his 
degree  at  any  of  these  universities  on  a  reduced  period  of  residence. 

At  the  University  of  Manitoba  four  denominations  have  established 

colleges  or  rather,   the  University  comprises   these  four  colleges  and  the 

governing  Board,     (i)  St.  Boniface  College,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church;    (2)  Wesley  College,  the  Methodist  Church,   in  Canada;    (3)  St. 

John's  College,  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  Canada;    (4)  Manitoba  College, 

the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Canada.     Representatives  from  each  of  these 

colleges  sit  in  the  university  council.     Degrees  of  divinity  are  granted  by 

the  affiliated  colleges,  candidates  for  the  degree  being  required  to  take  or 

pass  examinations  on  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  in  arts  as  prescribed 

by  the  university,  Greek  being  compulsory.     Such  graduates  in  divinity 

have  in  the  university  equal  rights  and  privileges  with  the  other  students 

of  the  university.    The  university  has  the  sole  power  in  the  Province  of 

Manitoba  to  confer  degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine.    The  University 

of  Manitoba  more  nearly  resembles  the  University  of  London  than,  perhaps, 

any  other  American  educational  institution. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


Tuesday  Morning,  July  9,  1907 

The  Department  of  Normal  Schools  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Departments  of 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education  for  consideration  of  the  topic,  "Preparation  of  High- 
School  Teachers." 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1907 

A  joint  session  was  held  with  the  Library  Department,  the  subject  being  "Instruction 
in  Library  Work  in  Normal  Schools." 

Thursday  Morning,  July  ii,  1907 

The  Department  met  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  John  R.  Kirk,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  KirksviUe, 
Mo. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  May  Whitney,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  E.  E.  Balcomb,  of  Weather- 
ford,  Oklahoma,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  opening  address  by  President  John  R.  Kirk,  was  entitled,  "A  Statement  of  the 
Issues  Now  Confronting  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States." 

W.  A.  Clark,  professor  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  State  Normal  School,  Kearney, 
Neb.,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Pedagogical  Laboratory  in  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education." 

Discussion  was  led  by  Ella  Flagg  Young,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  III. 

President  Charles  C  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal.,  gave  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Statement  of  Policy  Regarding  the  Preparation  and  Qualifications  of 
Teachers  of  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  as  follows: 

The  committe  reports  in  favor  of  the  following  recommendations  as  a  statement  of 
policy: 

I.  That  the  candidates  for  admission  to  normal  schools  should  have  a  high-school 
education  or  its  equivalent. 

a.  That  the  normal  schools  should  prepare  secondary  teachers  by  giving  three-  and 
four-year  co\irses  to  persons  who  abreaav  have  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent. 
To  do  this,  they  should  have  academic  departments  as  strong  as  t^e  colleges  and  should 
have  a  hiffh  school  as  part  of  the  training-school. 

3.  That  the  imiversities  and  colleges  should  give  full  credit  to  normal-school  graduates, 
year  for  year,  provided  they  had  a  high-school  education  or  its  equivalent  when  they  entered 
the  normal  scnool. 

4.  That  the  public  schools  should  be  freed  from  the  domination  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions. The  public  schools  are  schools  of  the  people  and  each  grade  or  school  above  should 
be  a  receiving  school  for  the  one  below. 

On  motion  of  President  J.  H.  Hill,  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  this 
preliminary  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  The  committee  was  continued  with 
instructions  to  make  a  full  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

E.  E.  Balcomb,  professor  of  agriculture,  State  Normal  School,  Weatherford,  Okla., 
gave  an  address  on  '*  Agriculture  in  Normal  Schools:  Courses  of  Instruction  and 
Financial  Support." 
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The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  heartily  endorses  all  legitimate  efforts  to  secure  national  aid  for  normal 
schools  in  preparing  teachers  for  teaching  agriculture  and  manual  training. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  as  follows: 

For  President — A.  O.  Thomas,  president,  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Neb. 
For  Vice-President — ^Morris  E.  Dailey,  president,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jos^  CaL 
For  Secretary — Henry  G.  Williams,  dean  of  State  Normal  College,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  nominees  declared 

elected. 

The  department  adjourned. 

E.  E.  Balcoicb,  Acting  Secretary 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  ISSUES  NOW  CONFRONTING  THE 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JOHN  R.   KIRK,   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   KIRKSVILLE,   MO. 

The  most  far-reaching  movement  affecting  American  education  is  the 
organization  of  the  universities.  Their  tremendous  energy  and  well-marked 
progress  delight  us  all;  but  the  men  managing  these  institutions  are  probably 
not  cognizant  of  the  top-heavy  condition  into  which  their  restless  and  unre- 
flecting ambition  is  forcing  our  school  system.  They  doubtless  feel  that 
"education  is  from  the  top"  and  that  it  should  be  directed  and  dominated  by 
those  in  higher  education  circles.  In  many  places  they  have  destroyed  local 
initiative.  They  have  reduced  many  institutions  to  a  state  of  obsequious 
servitude.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  they  imdermine  the  foundations  of 
democracy.    They  are  becoming  mighty  monopolies. 

Their  immediate  objective  point  is  the  high  school.  This  is  the  instru- 
ment thru  which  to  organize  and  control  all  other  schools.  If  thru  natural 
expansion  high  schools  should  come  within  reach  of  all  children  and  the  uni- 
versities should  gain  control  of  the  high  schools,  then  the  so-called  "small 
colleges,"  the  normal  schools  and  the  various  independent  technical  schools 
would  cease  to  have  the  means  of  competition  and  the  universities  would  be 
all  powerful.  The  man  is  short  sighted  who  does  not  see  that  this  is  the 
educational  trend  in  our  country. 

Hopeful  young  men,  fresh  from  Ph.D.  courses,  are  being  installed  into  those 
university  offices  which  have  to  do  with  the  immediate  relations  of  the  xmiversi- 
ties  to  the  public  schools.  These  young  fellows  are  usually  bright  and  honest, 
burning  with  zeal  to  reform  the  world;  but  their  horizon  is  circumscribed  by 
their  experiences  or  by  their  own  recent  graduating  theses.  Most  of  them 
are  visionary.     It  is  bad  for  education  that  men  of  this  type  are  willing  to 
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assume 'suddenly  such  grave  responsibilities  and  wield  at  once  the  weapons 
of  warfare  in  education. 

The  attendance  at  the  universities  is  so  great  that  many  of  them  are  unable 
to  control  their  students.  The  good-hearted,  bachelor-like  specialists  who 
direct  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory  work  in  the  universities  have  little  or 
no.  taste  for  personal  contact  with  students.  Hence  their  personal  influence 
does  not  afifect  the  students'  conduct. 

The  administrative  department  of  universities  is  commonly  inaccessible 
to  the  student,  who  thus  finds  himself  not  only  without  restraint  but  lacking 
access  to  any  advisers  and  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  companionship  with 
older  persons  of  the  type  of  teaching  professors. 

Conditions  in  our  country  are  rapidly  changing.  Youthful  persons  in 
large  numbers  are  flocking  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  popular 
doctrine  of  the  free  and  easy  way  at  the  university,  the  absence  of  surveillance, 
**the  miniature  world,"  and  all  such  doctrines  need  overhauling.  If  the  uni- 
versity students  were  nearly  all  in  graduate  work  and  above  the  age  of  adoles- 
cence, their  needs  would  be  different  and  the  current  university  doctrines  and 
practices  might  suffice;  but  the  universities  are  not  merely  failing  to  control 
their  armies  of  semi-responsible  or  irresponsible  undergraduate  students; 
the  dominant  sentiment  of  their  faculty  men  ignores  the  need  of  such  control. 
Therefore  the  direction  and  control  of  education  by  the  universities  themselves 
should  not  be  expected  to  conduce  to  law  and  order  in  the  state. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  failure  of  the  large  universities  properly  to  control 
their  students  at  the  present  time,  he  has  only  to  inform  himself.  His  doubts 
will  vanish. 

In  the  last  dozen  years  most  of  the  universities  have  reversed  their  policy 
regarding  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
not  unusual  for  the  university  professor  to  ridicule  the  normal  school  and  the 
content  of  normal-school  education.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  good  grounds 
for  criticism.  There  are  yet.  But  the  universities  discovered  that  the  people 
believed  in  the  special  preparation  of  teachers.  The  change  of  front  came 
suddenly.  Now  scarcely  any  imiversity  is  without  a  ** school  of  education'* 
or  a  ** teachers'  college"  or  at  least  a  ** department  of  pedagogy"  in  actuality 
or  in  theory.  The  institution  that  can  draw  to  itself  the  public-school  teacher 
even  in  summer  time  is  the  one  having  access  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  Hence 
pedagogy,  so  long  ignored  and  abused,  has  become  a  source  of  popularizing 
the  university. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  imiversities  have  traveling  agents  called 
high-school  inspectors.  Some  of  these  inspectors  are  men  of  high  type,  know- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  the  public-school  system  in  its  entirety;  but  no 
matter  how  broad-gauged  and  fair  an  inspector  so  constituted  may  be  at  the 
outset,  the  nature  of  the  case  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  him,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  a  peripatetic  functionary  whose  business  is:  (i)  So  to  modify  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  schools  as  to  serve  distinctively  the  purpose  of  the  university 
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with  a  view  to  its  enlargement;  (2)  To  control  the  appointment  of  high-school 
teachers;  (3)  To  secure  direct  contact  with  members  of  the  high-school 
graduating  classes. 

The  universities  just  mentioned  usually  support  teachers'  employment 
bureaus  designated  as  "committees  on  positions  and  reconmiendations." 
Thru  such  committees  and  the  inspectors,  school  boards,  and  superintendents 
are  indoctrinated  as  to  the  discrimination  which  the  university  would  make 
among  teachers.  I  think  no  one  should  doubt  the  honest  purposes  of  these 
committees  and  agents;  but  I  think  they  and  all  other  school  men  should 
try  to  discover  whither  we  are  drifting  and  where  we  are  likely  to  land.  I 
think  these  men  would  pattern  after  foreign  countries  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
European  imperialism  or  any  similar  system  becomes  democracy  when  trans- 
planted to  America.  All  these  committees  and  inspectors  become  propagan- 
dists. They  can't  help  it.  They  are  supported  financially  and  otherwise  by 
large  resources.  They  publish  extensively  their  doctrines.  With  or  without 
definite  purpose  they  are  doing  what  they  can  to  specialize,  cramp,  and  devital- 
ize the  high  school;  to  suppress  and  supplant  the  college;  and  to  hamper, 
restrict,  and  undermine  the  normal  school,  whose  chief  function  they  seek  to 
take  over  into  the  university.  They  would  leave  to  the  crippled  and  handicapped 
normal  school  only  the  routine  and  so-called  training  which  constitute  the 
lowest  and  poorest  part  of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.  They 
are  full  of  fine  phrases  about  setting  energy  free  thru  training.  But  training 
is  a  term  badly  overworked  and  misapplied  in  educational  nomenclature. 
The  dog-and-pony  show  illustrates  training  at  its  high-water  mark.  Training 
commonly  exhausts  energy  without,  setting  it  free.  Training  and  marking 
time  are  too  commonly  synonymous.  Training  and  education  are  dijBferent 
processes.  Training  and  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  are  wide 
apart. 

University  men  in  many  quarters  proclaim  that  the  normal  schools  should 
confine  themselves  to  superficial  training-courses  of  two  years'  duration  with 
a  view  to  preparing  elementary  teachers.  They  are  worried  lest  the  normal 
school  should  advance  a  few  students  sufficiently  to  make  of  them,  according 
to  current  ideals,  good  high-school  teachers.  They  claim  that  this  would 
damage  elementary  schools  by  withdrawing  the  energy  of  the  normal  school 
from  the  restricted  services  thru  which  it  is  supposed  to  contribute  exclusively 
to  the  promotion  of  elementary  education.  This  university  creed  is  fatally 
weak.  Its  effect  would  be  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  ambitious,  capable, 
resourceful,  prospective  teachers  in  the  university,  there  to  consume  their 
energies  in  alleged  preparation  for  teaching  in  high  schools.  This  doctrine 
is  directly  detrimental  to  elementary  education.  It  would  send  the  uncakru- 
lating,  unambitious,  immature  and  unpromising  would-be  teachers  thru  a 
brief  secondary  school  course  and  then  thru  a  short-cut  professional  course  into 
elementary  schools. 

The  influence  of  some  city  training-schools  is  doubtful,  if  not  harmful. 
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These  training-schools  are  too  largely  filled  with  immature  high-school  girl 
graduates.  The  girls  have  usuaOy  had  only  the  child's  view  of  elementary 
subjects,  and  at  best  the  adolescent  view  of  secondary-school  subjects.  In 
two  years  these  immature,  tho  well-meaning,  young  persons  are  made  over 
and  officially  stamped  as  professional  elementary  teachers.  In  many  state 
normal  schools  the  procedure  is  quite  similar  and  equally  indefensible. 

Some  state  normal  schools  advertise  themselves  as  feeders  and  preparatory 
schools  for  the  universities.  Recently  some  of  the  struggling  young  state 
normal  schools  vying  with  one  another  had  gotten  themselves  "approved" 
by  numerous  universities  and  were  able  to  show  that  their  graduates  could 
enter  the  universities  with  a  little  advanced  standing  in  the  freshman  year. 
It  was  made  very  clear  that  these  normal-school  graduates  could  enter  imi- 
versities  without  being  conditioned.  Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  a  normal  school 
should  be  on  so  low  a  plane  as  to  bring  itself  voluntarily  into  unfavorable 
comparison  with  high  schools  and  make  itself  appear  so  clearly  in  the  light 
of  an  unstable  preparatory  school  ? 

As  for  inspection  by  university  inspectors,  the  independent  self-respecting 
normal  school  should  put  the  matter  on  the  plane  of  inter-inspection.  The 
universities  need  inspection;  the  inspectors  themselves  are  not  beyond  some 
egregious  blundering.  It  looks  as  if  normal  schools  should  say  to  the 
universities:  "You  may  inspect  us  at  your  pleasure  and  we  will  inspect  you 
at  our  pleasure."  One  has  as  much  authority  for  inspection  as  the  other. 
The  matter  of  advanced  standing  should  be  a  matter  of  mutual  interest,  not 
of  solicitation  by  one  institution  and  dogmatic  authorization  by  another.  Each 
institution  should  stand  upon  an  honest  and  independent  basis  and  say  to  all 
the  world: 

Take  our  students  as  we  leave  them.  Start  them  in  subjects  at  the  points  where 
they  leave  off  with  us.  Test  their  ability  to  carry  the  new  or  more  advanced  work.  Judge 
us  in  this  way  by  our  students  or  we  wiU  have  our  students  go  where  this  wHl  be  done. 
In  education  we  are  for  the  open  shop. 

Several  normal  schools  in  the  Middle  West  prepare  both  academically  and 
pedagogically  teachers  for  all  sorts  of  public  schools  from  kindergarten  to 
high  school  inclusive.  And  why  shouldn't  they  do  so?  The  imiversities 
are  full  to  overflowing.  These  normal  schools  are  large.  They  can  offer 
advanced  academic  and  pedagogical  courses  without  undue  expense  and  with- 
out duplication  that  is  in  any  way  harmful  to  any  institution.  As  to  duplication, 
there  is  really  no  subject-matter  which  is  sacred  to  any  particular  institution. 
This  is  a  free  country,  not  a  monarchy.  Several  of  these  normal  schools 
have  as  good  laboratories  and  as  good  libraries  as  the  best  colleges  can  support. 
Some  of  them  pay  better  salaries  than  the  colleges  can  pay.  They  have 
faculty  men  of  the  highest  attainments,  skill,  and  ambition. 

Normal  schools  of  this  type  are  characterized  by  noticeable  masculinity  in 
their  student  corps.  They  have  teachers'  courses  and  various  preparatory 
courses  to  which  almost  any  young  man  with  a  teacher's  certificate  can  be 
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admitteck  They  notice  that  boys  who  graduate  from  high  schools  seldom 
intend  to  become  teachers  either  by  the  normal  school  or  the  university  route. 
They  represent  the  notion  that  some  masculinity  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in 
the  teaching  corps  of  our  country.  They  stand  for  such  policies  as  will  attract 
into  the  teaching  profession  as  many  robust  young  men  as  possible.  Viewing 
education  as  a  whole  it  is  discovered  that  the  supply  of  masculinity  in  the  teach- 
ing corps  is  chiefly  thru  the  ambitious,  progressive,  self-determining  normal 
schools  that  stand  firmly  and  always  for  the  admission  to  the  normal  school 
of  all  persons  of  honest  intentions  who  give  undoubted  promise  of  developing 
into  good  teachers.  These  normal  schools  represent  the  wholesome  doctrine 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  teachers'  certificates  in  our  country  should  be 
secured  by  virtue  of  reasonable  culture,  common-sense,  and  wholesome  person- 
ality, regardless  of  degrees  and  graduating  s}^tems.  This  doctrine  or  policy 
will  for  some  decades  at  least  be  practiced  in  many  states  and  will  prove  to 
be  the  chief  means  of  supplying  a  reasonable  proportion  of  male  teachers  for 
our  public  schools. 

The  college  courses  in  normal  schools  of^the  type  here  mentioned  ha\*e 
the  same  effect  upon  students  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  the  normal  school 
that  graduate  courses  in  the  university  have  upon  the  undergraduates  of  the 
university.  WTiere  such  normal  schools  are  in  operation  the  people  know 
what  is  being  done  and  believe  in  it.  They  want  it  just  that  way.  The  people 
and  the  legislatures  give  ample  support  financially  both  to  the  universities  and 
to  the  ambitious  normal  schools.  Those  normal  schools,  too,  that  make  the 
most  marked  growth  and  the  best  impress  upon  education  are  the  ones  that 
are  most  ambitious  and  aggressive. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  university  of  a  certain  state  has  quadrupled 
its  facilities  and  almost  doubled  the  difficulties  as  to  entrance  and  graduation; 
but  the  normal  schools  of  this  same  state  have  remained  almost  stationary 
during  the  same  period.  They  still  offer  short  coiu^ses  which  are  chiefly 
pedagogical.  They  content  themselves  with  " preparing  teachers  for  elementary 
schools."  They  are  overshadowed  by  the  university  and  controlled  by  poli- 
ticians. They  are  not  knowli'to  have  made  any  effective  contribution  to  ele- 
mentary education.  They  have  learned  the  popular  schoolroom  practices 
and  have  passed  the  processes  along  for  use  in  public  schools.  They  will 
never  materially  modify  education  in  their  state  till  they  change  their  policy. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  an  institution  that  has  limits  easily  reached  and 
no  freedom  to  rise  higher  by  self-effort  and  no  outlook  of  its  own  into  higher 
student  life  of  its  own,  cannot  make  effective  contributions  to  those  forms 
of  education  which  it  professes  to  supply  with  teachers.  An  institution  that 
is  dead  at  the  top  can^t  be  much  of  a  stimulus  to  life  in  any  other  institution. 

One  fatal  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  those  normal  schools  that  offer  exclu- 
sively or  chiefly  pedagogical  courses  is  this:  Pedagogy  itself  is  not  yet.in  peda- 
gogical form  as  a  subject  to  be  assigned,  illustrated,  and  taught.  It  doesn't 
contribute  sufficiently  to  mental  viriHty.     It  doesn't  compare  with  the  organized 
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courses  in  mathematics,  Latin,  history,  and  other  subjects.  Hence  the  efficient 
normal  school  applies  about  two-thirds  of  its  student  energy  to  the  strictly 
academic  subjects  and  about  one-third  of  its  student  energy  to  professional 
subjects.  In  our  discussions  it  is  noticed  that  those  who  would  restrict  Amer- 
ican normal  schools  to  the  exclusively  pedagogical  courses  never  mention 
the  procedure  of  normal  schools  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  good  reason 
for  their  silence  on  this  phase  of  the  issue. 

The  interpretation  of  the  more  common  creed  of  the  universities  is  that 
a  half -educated  person  is  good  enough  to  teach  children  up  to  and  including 
the  last  day  in  the  eighth  grade,  but  a  fully  educated  person  is  necessary  to 
teach  children  from  and  after  the  first  day  in  the  high  school.  This  creed  is 
practically  identical  with  the  notion  in  some  rural  districts  that  a  cheap  teacher 
will  do  for  small  children  and  that  a  good  teacher  is  necessary  for  large  children. 
But  the  fact  is  that  if  we  should  tolerate  anywhere  in  education  a  teacher  who 
has  taken  a  short  cut  to  his  own  education  and  who  has  restricted  resources, 
it  is  in  the  departmental  work  of  a  high  school  where  a  settled  scheme  or 
plan  must  be  followed  and  things  even  in  narrow  channels  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
effectively  done.  But  think  of  an  ignorant,  narrow,  and  poorly  equipped 
man  or  woman  pretending  to  teach  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eigh  h  grade. 
Think  of  the  varied  and  immeasurable  responsibilities.  Who  else  in  the 
wide  world  has  need  of  greater  resources?  Where  should  scholarship  be 
more  thoro  or  accurate?  Is  it  not  clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  if 
any  man  or  woman  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  should  have  a  college 
education  it  is  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  ? 

We  advance  backward  when  we  concentrate  our  best  energies  and  our 
best  culture  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  curriculum  and  leave  the  lower  parts 
of  it  to  be  exploited  by  poorly  educated  people  who  may  have  been  filled  with 
all  the  prescriptions,  devices,  and  so-called  methods  of  a  short-course  normal 
school. 

And  again,  who  that  has  studied  education  can  give  a  single  reason  why 
the  salary  of  an  elementary  teacher  should  be  lower  than  the  salary  of  a  high- 
school  teacher  ? 

I  believe  we  shall  all  some  day  agree  that  if  a  college  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  teacher  for  any  school  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
teacher  for  every  school.  I  believe,  too,  that  the  true  college  atmosphere 
so  much  talked  of  by  university  men,  is  now  found  in  several  ambitious  normal 
schools  of  the  Middle  West.    Should  not  such  atmosphere  pervade  them  all  ? 

The  only  tenable  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  all  normal  schools  should,  as 
soonas  conditions  will  permit,  raise  their  standards  until  the  academic  content 
of  normal-school  education  will  include  the  cultxire  represented  in  a  college 
education.  Then  we  should  have  normal-school  graduates  (and  those  univer- 
sity graduates  who  attempt  to  teach)  distributed  from  high  school  to  kindergar- 
ten according  to  their  natural  and  acquired  traits,  their  adaptability,  and  their 
special  preparation,  some  teaching  in  rural  schools,  some  in  kindergartens, 
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some  in  elementary  graded  schools  of  villages,  some  in  high  schools,  and 
some  filling  principalships  and  superintendencies. 

The  speaker  recently  had  his  attention  called  to  the  distribution  of  the 
graduating  classes  in  the  school  which  he  serves.  Some  of  the  graduates 
will  enter  rural  schools;  some,  graded  village  schools;  some,  approved  hig^ 
schools;  some  will  fill  superintendencies  in  different  states. 

The  speaker  supports  enthusiastically  the  university  of  his  own  state.  He 
went  farther  than  any  other  man  in  his  state  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  teachers' 
college  in  the  university  of  his  state.  He  urged  the  establishment  in  that 
teachers'  college  of  a  complete  practice  school  from  first  grade  to  high-school 
seniors  inclusive.  That  good  teachers'  college  is  now  in  operation.  It  is 
a  stimulus  to  the  co-operating  state  normal  schools.  It  compels  the  normal 
schools  to  have  a  progressive,  constructive  policy  so  that  they  cannot  cater 
very  much  to  current  demands  and  fashions  or  feel  satisfied  when  they  have 
copied,  commended,  and  disseminated  the  practices  and  ideals  of  educational 
theorists  past  and  present.  Side  by  side  with  this  new  competition,  the 
normal  schools  seek  to  create  better  ideals,  to  set  up  higher  standards,  to 
conduct  more  sensible  experiments,  and  to  exemplify  constructively  the  best 
attainable  practices  in  school  education. 

Among  other  Missouri  experiments  is  a  model  rural  schoolhouse  on  the 
normal-school  campus.  This  schoolhoiise  demonstrates  that  a  rural  district 
can  for  about  $1,400  have  a  schoolhouse  offering  all  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences to  be  had  in  any  city  school  district  excepting  electric  light  During 
the  ensuing  year  this  schoolhouse  will  contain  a  model  rural  school  with  its 
free  textbooks,  transportation  of  rural  children,  and  all  the  other  facilities 
that  can  be  thought  out  and  secured. 

In  brief,  then,  the  issues  or  some  of  them  are:  Shall  normal  schools  advance 
or  stand  still  ?  Shall  they  be  free  severally  to  determine  for  themselves  what 
they  ought  to  do  or  shall  they  be  limited  in  view  of  the  designs,  ambitions,  and 
interests  of  other  institutions?  Shall  they  be  conservative  and  follow  the 
trail  marked  out  by  others,  or  shall  they  be  rationally  aggressive  and  assume 
leadership  to  the  extent  of  their  capabilities  and  opportunities  ?  Shall  they 
seek  affiliation  and  approval  by  other  institutions  standing  between  themselves 
and  the  people,  or  shall  they  affiliate  themselves  directly  with  their  constituents, 
the  people  at  large  whom  they  are  created  to  serve  ? 

There  are  things  to  be  done  that  the  people  want  done,  things  that  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  things  that  only  normal  schools  can  do. 
So  anxious  and  responsive  are  the  people  in  some  states  that  they  are  easily 
led  to  institute  and  support  a  variety  of  superficial  but  inadequate  and  spur'ous 
substitutes  for  normal  schools  while  the  men  alleged  to  be  managing  the  normal 
schools  are  engaged  in  somnolent  restfvdness. 

Siu*ely  none  will  say  that  normal  schools  should  all  be  of  one  type.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  two  should  be  just  alike.  Surely  the  best  ones  differ 
from  one  another  in  many  particulars.    The  greatest  issue  seems  to  be  whether 
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normal  schools  shall  remain  contentedly  in  static  condition  while  all  the  world 
moves,  or  assume  an  attitude  of  eager  and  inquisitive  expectancy,  constantly 
anticipating  a  wider  horizon,  greater  difficulties,  more  responsibilities,  and 
higher  efficiency.  Each  normal  school  can  have  whatever  it  ought  to  have 
if  only  those  in  charge  of  it  will  stand  up  and  honestly  contest  every  inch  of 
the  ground  with  whatever  may  stand  in  the  way.  Finally,  the  normal  schools 
should  welcome  wise  cotmsel  but  always  and  everywhere  demand  freedom 
to  do  and  to  be  whatever  from  their  own  point  of  view  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
for  the  common  good  in  education. 


THE  PEDAGOGICAL  LABORATORY  IN  THE  SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  CLARK,  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,   STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL,  KEARNEY,  NEBRASKA 

The  laboratory  is  the  workshop  of  modem  science.  It  is  an  essential 
factor  in  all  scientific  investigation  and  instruction.  It  is  in  the  laboratory 
that  science  is  bom  and  nurtured.  It  is  here  that  the  patient  investigator 
explores  new  fields  or  resiureys  old  ones;  here  that  he  critically  examines 
phenomena  and  constructs  schemes  of  thought.  It  is  also  in  the  laboratory 
that  instruction  is  rendered  concrete  thru  the  participation  of  the  immature 
student,  under  suggestive  guidance,  in  the  work  of  the  original  investigator. 
He  is  led  to  corroborate  for  himself  the  generalizations  of  the  textbook  by 
reproducing  in  abridged  form  the  work  of  the  explorer.  The  laboratory  has 
thus  two  distinct  ftmctions,  discovery  and  exemplification ;  or  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct forms  of  laboratories,  research  laboratories  and  teaching  laboratories,  the 
former  being  designed  solely  for  the  discovery  of  new  tmth  and  the  latter  being 
employed  in  the  exemplification  of  known  truths  in  the  process  of  instruction. 

A  pedagogical  laboratory  is  a  laboratory  for  the  scientific  study  of  pedagogy. 
It  is  a  school  for  experimental  teaching  and  is  related  to  pedagogy  as  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  is  to  chemistry.  It  may  have  the  two  forms  common  to  all 
laboratories:  the  research  laboratory  for  the  discovery  of  educational  facts 
and  principles,  and  the  teaching  laboratory  for  the  illustration  of  educational 
laws  in  their  practical  application  in  the  art  of  teaching.  While  the  second  form 
of  the  laboratory  is  common  in  the  ''model  schools"  of  state  normal  schools, 
the  first  form  is  almost  unknown  in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  It  is  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  research  laboratory  in  the 
scientific  study  of  education — to  show  what  it  is  in  purpose,  in  organization, 
and  in  experimental  processes. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  specific  character  of  the  pedagogical 
laboratory  and  its  possibilities  in  the  study  of  pedagogy,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  pedagogy  is  a  science,  capable  of  experimental  study  imder  laboratory 
conditions.  This  is  the  more  important  since  prominent  educational  theorists 
have  denied  that  there  is  a  sc^ience  of  education,  either  in  esse  or  in  posse. 
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This  denial  to  pedagogy  of  a  place  among  the  sciences  is  due  chiefly  to  three 
facts,  one  or  all  of  which  may  be  present  in  any  given  case:  first,  a  vagueness 
of  conception  regarding  what  constitutes  a  science;  second,  a  lack  of  precise 
definition  of  education ;  and  third,  ignorance  of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  the  formulation  of  fundamental  educational  principles.  It  will 
help  to  clear  the  way  for  a  definite  statement  of  the  place  of  the  laboratory 
in  the  study  of  education,  if  we  examine  briefly  each  of  these  points. 

A  science  is  an  organically  related  body  of  thought  originating  in  a  speciali- 
zation of  interests.  The  separate  sciences  are  developed  in  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  segregated  groups  of  phenomena;  and  any  distinct  form  of  experien- 
cing, or  of  life  activity,  may  give  rise  to  a  science.  The  fimdamental  question 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  science  is,  Is  there  a  related  body  of  phenomena  of 
sufficient  worth  and  interest  to  invite  the  student  to  constructive  critical 
study?  Sciences  are  styles  of  thought,  fashions  in  experiencing,  tl\at  are 
bom,  run  their  courses,  and  die,  giving  place  to  new  sciences.  Any  mode  or 
''way  of  looking  at  things"  may  become  a  science,  if  the  facts  are  so  dififeren- 
tiated  and  organized  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  phase  of  experience.  While 
analysis  and  explanation  are  characteristic  of  all  modem  science,  those  fields 
'n  which  the  normative  phase  is  predominant  are  no  less  the  subject-matter 
of  true  sciences  than  those  in  which  the  descriptive  phase  is  alone  considered; 
thus  agriculture  is  as  truly  a  science  as  botany,  or  ethics  as  psychology.  Also 
instead  of  the  art  aspect  of  any  field  of  thought  precluding  a  science  aspect  of 
the  same  field,  it  rather  demands  it  as  a  complementary  form  of  experience. 
The  conclusion  of  Professor  Royce  in  his  well-known  article  in  the  first  two 
numbers  of  the  Educational  Review  that  ''Since  teaching  is  an  art,  there  is  no 
science  of  education,"  would  have  been  more  just,  even  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  scholarly  discussion,  if  he  had  said,  Since  teaching  is  an  art,  there  is  a 
science  of  education,  at  least  in  posse.  There  is,  or  may  be,  a  cognate  science 
for  e .  ery  constructive  art. 

But  granting  all  of  these  too  briefly  stated,  generalizations,  what  can  we 
say  of  the  claim  of  pedagogy  to  rank  as  a  science  }  Pedagogy  is  the  science 
of  education.  It  is  easy  to  justify  this  definition,  if  we  properly  define  education. 
This  term  is  so  loosely  used,  even  in  textbooks  on  the  subject,  that  its  meaning 
must  be  clearly  stated  before  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  matter  designated 
can  be  made  the  proper  subject  of  laboratory  study.  Education,  as  the 
subject-matter  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  is  the  conscious  direction  which  the 
more  mature  person  gives  to  the  life  of  the  less  mature.  The  fundamental 
idea  in  this  definition  is  conscious  guidance  by  one  person  of  the  life  processes 
of  another.  There  are  three  important  implications  in  this  statement:  first, 
it  restricts  the  term  education  to  what  is  commonly  called  "formal  education," 
that  is,  to  purposed  constructive  control  over  the  development  of  another; 
second,  it  regards  education  as  a  process  rather  than  a  product,  the  process 
of  determining  another's  life  toward  a  more  or  less  clearly  discerned  goal, 
rather  than  the  result  of  such  directed  growth;  third,  it  implies  that  in  any 
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Strictly  scientific  study  of  education  it  must  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  educator  rather  than  from  that  of  the  person  educated. 

The  pedago^cal  laboratory,  whether  for  research  or  for  exemplification, 
is  a  school.  Its  equipment  includes  the  children  and  the  usual  material  means 
of  instruction — ^books,  apparatus,  etc.  The  best  results  of  the  experimental 
study  will  be  obtamed  by  conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the  conventional 
equipment  and  organization  of  good  public  schools.  Since  a  very  important 
aspect  of  education  is  the  adjustment  of  the  immature  person  to  his  physical 
and  social  environment,  a'l  teaching  acts  must  be  in  a  measure  tested  by  such 
results.  In  experiments  in  the  culture  of  the  individual  person  due  considera- 
tion must  always  be  given  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  citizen  whose  life  must  not 
be  turned  away  from  the  conventional  lines  along  which  society  is  rationally 
directing  its  own  life.  It  is  only  under  such  restrictions  that  the  needed  equip- 
ment of  children  can  be  secured  for  a  laboratory  study  of  education. 

The  pedagogical  laboratories  in  connection  with  normal  schools  are  strictly 
teaching  laboratories,  designed  to  exemplify  known  educational  truths.  As 
*' model  schools"  proper  they  are  laboratories  in  which  expert  teachers  exem- 
plify in  actual  teaching  principles  and  processes  of  education  for  the  instruction 
of  observing  students.  In  order  that  the  "observers"  may  imderstand  and 
appreciate  each  teaching-act  its  aim  and  procedure  are  explained  and  discussed 
in  a  conference  at  a  later  period  of  the  day.  Excellent  results  are  obtained 
in  this  way,  both  in  the  lives  of  the  children  performed  upon  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  prospective  teachers.  Such  * '  model  teaching  "  should  be  given  more 
attention  than  it  commonly  receives  in  normal  schools  at  present.  These  nor- 
mal-school laboratories  are  also  used  as  "practice  schools,"  in  which  the 
students  of  education  are  permitted  to  use  the  children  and  the  material  equip- 
ment in  corroborative  experimentation.  Such  work  is  very  helpful,  but  it 
needs  to  be  closely  directed  by  the  supervising  "critic  teacher."  As  laboratory 
material  children's  lives  are  too  valuable  to  be  given  freely  into  the  hands  of 
blimdering  inexperience.  It  is  a  too  common  fault  in  our  normal-school 
economy  to  degrade  the  laboratory  school  into  a  loosely  supervised  conmion 
school  for  prospective  teachers  to  learn  how  to  teach  in  empirically.  Every 
teaching-act  in  such  a  school,  whether  for  "observation"  or  "practice,"  should 
be  in  exemplification  of  a  known  educational  law  and  should  find  its  meaning 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  life  of  the  child. 

The  research  laboratory  for  the  study  of  pedagogy  differs  as  fully  in  design 
from  the  "model  school"  of  a  normal  school  as  does  the  research 
laboratory  of  a  paint  manufactory  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  a 
high  school.  Its  sole  purpose  is  the  discovery  of  pedagogical  facts  and 
laws.  The  equipment  is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  "model  school," 
consisting  of  the  children  and  the  common  educational  appliances  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  teachers  are  now  scientists  in  search  of  truth — ^not  psycholo- 
gists, biologists,  or  sociologists,  but  pedagogists,  who,  with  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  educational  facts  ahready  established,  patiently  and  conscientiously 
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devote  themselves  to  their  special  field  of  research.  Peculiar  qualificatioDS 
are  required  for  their  investigations,  comprising  not  only  the  critical  attitude 
of  the  scientist  but  also  the  constructive  touch  of  the  artist.  To  accurate 
knowledge  and  scientific  curiosity  regarding  the  theory  of  educational  aims 
and  processes  must  be  added  artistic  skill  in  teaching.  The  research  student 
must  be  a  teacher,  sympathetic  with  child-life  and  seeking  how  he  may,  by  a 
proper  manipulation  of  the  laboratory  materials,  best  guide  that  life  to  its 
fullest  self-realization.  His  laboratory  is  to  be  conducted  as  a  real  school 
in  which  the  children  are  to  be  cultivated  with  the  same  loving  care  that  the 
.  gardener  gives  to  his  plants.  The  normative  phase  in  pedagogy  is  predominant ; 
it  is  a  "normative  science,"  rather  that  a  "fact  science."  Its  fundamental 
laws  are  ethical,  dealing  with  the  influence  which  one  free  personality  may  seek 
to  exert  over  another  for  benevolent  purposes;  and  the/esearch  student  must 
never  under  the  impulse  of  his  scientific  curiosity  lose  sight  of  his  moral 
obligation  to  the  life  he  is  guiding. 

The  experiments  in  a  pedagogical  laboratory  are  teaching  acts ;  and  to 
have  any  efficacy  in  the  discovery  of  pedagogical  laws  they  must  be  carefully 
planned  and  accurately  performed.  The  teaching  must  have  all  the  attributes 
of  well  defined  experimentation;  the  conditions  must  be  strictly  controlled, 
and  the  guiding  stimulation  must  be  directly  applied  to  the  child's  life,  freed 
as  far  as  possible  from  all  extraneous  facts.  The  object  of  the  experiment 
must  be  clearly  apprehended,  and  the  guiding  touch  deftly  applied.  Teach- 
ing is  influencing  another's  life  constructively;  and  a  teaching  experiment 
is  designed  to  test  a  chosen  teaching  process  as  such,  with  a  view  to  discovering 
what  teaching  acts  are  most  efficacious.  The  reaction  to  be  watched  for  is 
a  resultant  enlargement,  enrichment,  and  acceleration  of  the  child's  life. 
Such  experiments  are  distinguished  radically  from  psychological  experiments, 
in  their  purpose,  their  processes,  and  their  results.  A  psychological  experi- 
ment is  designed  to  discover  facts  of  mental  life  in  general;  a  pedagogical 
experiment,  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  ascertaining  how  one  life  may  helpfuDy 
influence  another  in  its  development.  In  the  former  the  interest  is  purely 
one  of  scientific  curiosity;  in  the  latter  it  centers  essentially  in  sympathetic 
cultivation.  The  psychologist  is  concerned  only  with  analysis  and  explanation, 
while  the  pedagogist  adds  to  these  the  normative  aspect  due  to  his  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  material  upon  which  he  works.  The  one  studies  processes  as 
they  are;  the  other,  processes  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  fundamental  method 
of  the  psychologist  is  experimental  introspection  of  his  own  mental  processes, 
to  which  he  may  add  indirect  observation  of  the  mental  processes  of  others, 
either  under  natural  conditions  or  under  artificially  controlled  laboratory  con- 
ditions ;  but  in  every  case,  whether  concerned  with  his  own  life  or  that  of  another 
person,  it  is  simply  the  mental  processes  as  such  that  are  studied.  The  method 
of  the  experimenting  teacher,  however,  is  that  of  the  ambitious  artist,  critically 
studying  his  own  artistic  process  rather  than  the  product.  WTiile  he  measures 
the  success  of  his  efforts  by  the  added  value  in  the  child's  life,  his  interest  centers 
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more  in  the  process  of  manipulation  of  his  materials  than  in  the  reactions  secured. 
He  is  engaged  in  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  educative  process,  not  of  child- 
nature;  and  the  outcome  of  his  experiments  is  the  discovery  of  pedagogical 
laws  and  the  formulation  of  rules  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this  to  make  any  com- 
prehensive enumeration  of  types  of  possible  experiments  for  the  pedagogical 
laboratory,  however  much  such  a  coiu^e  would  appear  to  be  demanded  in 
justification  of  the  writer's  contention.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  list  of  problems  would  have  any  practical  value  in  advance  of  the  estab- 
lishing of  particular  laboratories.  Each  research  student  must  formulate 
for  himself  the  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  he  would  devote  himself. 
In  the  present  inchoative  stage  of  the  scientific  study  of  pedagogy,  when 
even  the  definition  of  education  is  undetermined,  there  can  be  no  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  fundamental  laws  or  central  truths,  much  less  any  precise 
defining  of  the  field  for  experimental  exploration.  The  pedagogist,  even  admit- 
ting ^hat  there  is  such  a  class  of  scientific  students,  must  do  what  the  psycholo- 
gist has  done  in  his  laboratory  from  Fechner  down,  feel  his  way  gradually 
to  the  definite  formulation  of  problems  in  his  separate  laboratory.  It  would 
be  presumptive  folly  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  delimit  the  field  of  possible 
research.  At  most  it  can  only  be  dogmatically  asserted  that  there  is  such  a 
field,  and  indicate  in  a  general  way  something  of  its  contour  and  relief.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  race  the  responsibility  of  the  more  mature  members  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  lives  of  the  less  mature  has  been  progressively  recognized, 
and  the  field  of  education  has  found  a  place  in  the  general  mapping  out  of 
human  activities.  While  but  little  attempt  has  been  made  at  a  scientific 
exploration  of  this  field,  some  general  features  of  it  have  been  empirically 
determined.  All  of  the  dogmas  in  the  schoolmaster's  creed  now  credulously 
accepted  need  to  be  critically  exammed  in  the  pedagogical  laboratory.  We 
need  to  ask  ourselves  anew  many  questions.  Is  it  true  that  ontogenesis  so 
parallels  phylogenesis  as  to  render  the  Culture-Epoch  Theory  a  rational  basis 
for  a  school  curriculum  ?  Is  the  use  of  the  nature  myths  desirable  in  teaching 
young  children  to  understand  and  appreciate  their  physical  environment? 
Is  the  story  overworked  in  primary  education  ?  Is  it  possible  to  discipline 
the  mind  apart  from  the  content  employed  in  the  process  ?  Is  manual  train- 
ing essentially  a  matter  of  mental  cultmre  ?  And  so  on  for  scores  of  questions 
that  can  only  be  rationally  answered  through  experimental  research. 

The  rules  for  experimentation  in  laboratories  in  general  apply  with  peculiar 
force  in  the  pedagogical  laboratory.  The  following  may  be  instanced 
here: 

Direct  each  experiment  toward  a  single  result.  A  clearly  defined  aim  in  the  particular 
teaching-act  is  essential  to  any  valuable  result  in  the  discovery  of  pedagogical  truth.  Indis- 
criminate angling  for  possible  pedagogical  facts  is  not  practicable  in  this  field.  The  rights 
of  the  children  demand  that  every  experiment  be  expressly  for  their  welfare;  and  equally 
does  the  interest  of  the  teaching  art  require  well-directed  procedure. 

Select  the  educative  material  with  the  utmost  care  as  to  purity  for  the  purpose  sought 
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The  means  employed  in  the  specific  influencing  of  the  child's  life-current  should  be  freed, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  any  catalytic  or  other  distifrbing  factor. 

Watch  developing  results  with  a  view  to  modifying  the  experimental  process  at  any 
stage.  Since  the  experimenter  is  studying  his  own  procedure,  not  child  nat\ire  or  the  genesis 
of  knowledge,  he  should  hold  the  process  closely  under  his  control,  ready  to  meet  changes 
in  his  constantly  active  material. 

Note  the  by-products  as  well  as  the  chief  results  aimed  at.  The  child's  life  is  so  com- 
plex that  no  purposed  interference  with  it,  however  carefully  guarded,  can  ever  be  seen 
in  its  simplicity.  The  experimenter  should  learn  not  only  from  the  immediate  results 
sought  in  his  teaching-act  but  also  from  allied  and  secondary  results  revealed  incideQtally 
to  his  watchful  eye. 

Make  due  allowance  for  errors  in  the  use  of  educative  material.  It  is  a  common 
fault  of  teachers  to  proclaim  "methods"  as  established  from  an  apparently  successful 
use  under  poorly  defined  conditions.  The  research  student  in  the  laboratory  must  be 
more  conservative  than  this.  He  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  there  may  be  unrec- 
ognized premises  or  missing  data  in  all  his  conclusions. 

Plan  a  series  of  experiments  toward  a  total  result  in  character.  Education  is  the 
affirmative  guidance  of  a  whole  life  movement;  and  the  value  of  a  single  teaching-act  can 
be  known  only  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  life.  Further,  education  is  a  dynamic 
process,  concerned  with  a  growing  entity;  and  the  modifying  influence  must  be  pro- 
gressively adapted  to  the  developing  life.  Each  teaching-act  prepares  for  and  demands 
another.  The  successful  research  student  in  this  field  must  see  the  relation  of  each  ex- 
periment to  a  possible  succession  of  subsequent  experiments.  Nor  is  it  a  valid  objection 
to  such  experimental  study  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  children  for  a  sufficiently 
long  time  for  successful  work.  It  would  be  no  more  difficult  to  secure  the  privilege  of  this 
extraordinary  educational  direction  of  the  lives  of  children  by  expert  teachers,  when  the 
real  aim  and  value  of  such  teaching  is  known,  than  it  is  for  Luther  Burbank  to  secure 
unlimited  plant  life  for  helpful  modification. 

The  interests  of  exact  educational  science  certainly  demand  that  there 
should  be  established  in  connection  with  our  leading  colleges  of  education 
research  pedagogical  laboratories.  Until  our  universities  and  normal  schools 
recognize  this  field  and  possess  it,  teaching  will  continue  to  be  the  empirically 
learned  trade  of  unskilled  workmen  rather  than  the  artist  life  of  the  well- 
equipped  specialist.  The  laboratory  will  do  for  pedagogy  what  it  has  done 
for  every  other  modern  science  in  which  it  is  employed. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS:   COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION  AND  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

E.   E.    BALCOMB,   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES, 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   WEATHERFORD,   OKLA. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  state  normal  schools  shall  serve  a  course 
in  agriculture  in  their  educational  menus.  The  normal  schools  are  estab- 
lished to  prepare  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  Whatever  should  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  must  appear,  and  necessarily  should  first  appear,  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  normal  schools. 

Agriculture  is  already  required  in  the  elementary  schools  of  several  states, 
and  is  taught  in  many  of  the  schools  of  other  states.  It  will  very  soon  be 
a  required  study  in  the  elementary  schools  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
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whether  we  wish  it  or  not  the  normal  schools  must  prepare  teachers  to  give 
this  instruction.  It  will  soon  be  as  absurd  not  to  prepare  teachers  to  instruct 
in  agriculture  as  in  geography,  or  in  physiology. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  shall  serve  the  course  but  just  what, 
and  how  much,  shall  be  served,  how  much  time  shall  be  allowed  for  its  mastica- 
tion, where  in  the  menu  it  shall  be  served,  what  equipment  is  necessary  to 
make  it  digestible,  and  from  whence  the  wherewithal  to  serve  a  respectable, 
palatable,  and  digestible  course.    These  are  the  questions  that  confront  us. 

For  my  report  for  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  and  Rural 
Schools  at  this  meeting  I  received  personal  letters  from  state  normal  schools 
thruout  the  United  States,  and  found  that  of  the  ninety-one  reporting,  sixty 
are  giving  courses  in  agriculture.  They  are  serving  the  course  in  varying 
amoimts  and  in  various  combinations.  Some  dish  it  up  successfully  with 
nature-study.  This  is  an  •  excellent  plan,  providing  enough  agriculture  is 
given  to  sustain  life.  The  trouble  is  that  only  the  observational  phase  of 
agricultural  education  is  apt  to  be  emphasized. 

Some  serve  agricultvire  with  school  gardens,  making  the  garden  the  base. 
This  brings  good  results,  the  only  drawback  being  that  all  farm  interests 
cannot  be  emphasized.  This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to  city  conditions. 
Professor  Shaw,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  very  successful  in  this  work 
and  has  created  a  desire  among  children  to  beautify  back  yards,  well  shown 
in  some  attractive  photographs  which  he  inclosed.  Susan  B.  Sipe,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  reports, 

We  have  aroused  a  remarkable  enthusiasm  thruout  the  city  on  the  subject  of  garden- 
ing. The  children  have  purchased  160,000  penny  packages  of  seeds.  It  has  resulted 
in  extensive  home  gardens  and  civic  improvement. 

Some  combine  agriculture  with  the  science  courses.  The  danger  in  this 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  be  too  technical,  and  give  material  that  the  elementary 
school  children  will  not  be  able  to  digest.  The  only  normal  school  I  have 
known  to  fail  in  giving  agriculture  did  scientific  teachmg.  San  Diego,  Cal., 
seems  to  be  successful  by  following  the  sciences  with  agriculture,  but  they 
mix  it  with  experimental  work.  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  proposes  to  culminate 
zoology  in  animal  husbandry  and  botany  in  elementary  agriculture.  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  practical,  but  it  would  be  better  to  let  animal  husbandry  culminate 
in  zoology,  and  plant  propagation  in  botany. 

We  used  to  begin  geography  with  teaching  definitions  of  geography,*  the 
equator,  the  ecliptic.  We  went  to  the  north  pole,  led  the  children  out  into 
the  universe,  viewed  the  solar  system,  and  observed  and  reasoned  about  the 
revolutions  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis,  then  we  alighted  on  Europe  and  went 
into  Asia  and  around  by  Africa  and  sailed  around  Cape  Horn,  explored  South 
America,  and  finally  landed  at  Boston  and  came  slowly  across  the  continent 
and  at  last  reached  our  own  state  and  sometimes  even  our  own  county.  But 
now  we  begin  at  home.    Must  we  go  through  this  same  process  with  agricul- 
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ture,  or  will  we  learn  something  from  our  past  experiences  and  use  a  little 
common-sense  ? 

I  believe  with  President  Stewart,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Professor  Randlett, 
of  North  Dakota,  that  agriculture  and  its  allied  subjects  should  be  the  center 
of  correlation  and  should  strengthen  and  vitalize  the  entire  public-school 
curriculum. 

The  central  thought  in  this  whole  discussion,  the  one  idea  that  I  wish  to 
be  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every  educator  in  the  United  States  is, 
that  new  studies  are  not  wanted  in  the  public  schools  but  a  difiFerent  view- 
point for  the  old  studies. 

But,  of  course,  imtil  we  can  have  our  whole  system  changed  so  that  it  will 
begin  with  home  environment,  and  until  we  can  make  agriculture  the  center 
of  correlation  and  lead  from  that  to  composition  work,  geography,  history, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  it  is  well  to  do  as  President  McFarland,  of  Valley 
City,  N.  D.,  and  President  Corbley,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  suggest — turn  all 
the  sciences  to  agricultural  account. 

Some  give  a  course  in  agriculture  using  only  the  text,  being  so  handicapped 
that  they  have  neither  garden  plots  nor  even  laboratory  exp>eriments  wherewith 
to  salt  it.  Above  everything  the  work  should  be  practical.  The  National 
Educational  Association  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in  their  report 
of  1905  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  "The  work  to  be  given  in  the  normal 
schools  should  not  be  confined  to  a  study  of  textbooks  but  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  carrying  on  of  observations,  experiments,  and  practice  work." 
I  believe  that  nothing  will  be  so  fatal  to  this  movement  as  the  use  of  the  text- 
book only  with  its  "cut  and  dried"  lessons. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  giving  extremely  practical  work.  Among  these 
is  Normal,  111.     President  Felmley  writes: 

Five  years  ago  we  opened  a  school  garden  of  two  and  one-half  acres.  The  work  has 
assumed  each  year  more  of  a  strictly  economic  and  agricultural  character.  .  In  the  school 
garden  we  grow,  (i)  every  sort  of  garden  vegetable  that  is  grown  in  our  state;  (2)  we  have 
practically  every  kind  of  flowering  annual  cultivated  for  its  flowers;  (3)  we  have  grown 
each  year  patches  of  the  chief  field  crops  of  the  United  States;  (4)  last  year  we  paid  sp»edal 
attention  to  corn,  experimenting  with  cross  fertilization  and  commercial  fertilizers  ,  7 ,  . 
For  the  last  year  we  have  occupied  a  greenhouse  with  2,800  feet  of  floor  space.  There 
we  tested  twelve  bushels  of  seed  corn.  The  children  make  cuttings  of  roses,  etc.  When 
they  are  rooted  in  the  sand  they  transfer  them  to  small  pots.  They  themselves  sow  the 
seeds  of  many  plants  in  the  starting-boxes  and  transplant  them  after  germination.  The 
season  has  been  cold  and  backward,  but  on  Monday  next  we  expect  to  set  out  in  our  schod 
garden  several  thousand  plants  that  are  now  in  the  greenhouse.  We  are  distributing  to 
all  of  the  childen  of  the  model  school  aster  seed  of  three  varieties  which  we  expect  them 
to  plant  at  home,  and  we  are  offering  a  series  of  prizes  for  which  the  children  will  com- 
pete in  the  flower  show  in  September.  Each  child  is,  also,  furnished  with  six  tomato 
plants  which  he  may  plant  on  his  home  grounds  to  compete  for  prizes.  For  the  next  two 
years  we  are  planning,  to  grade  the  work  of  our  school  garden  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  in  the  flrst  grade  and  kindergarten,  for  example,  shall  be  busied  with  onions, 
lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  that  each  year  shall  have  its  own  group  of  plants..  We  expect  to 
make  good  celery-growers  of  our  eighth  graders. 
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Beginning  in  September  next  we  shall  lengthen  this  course  in  elementary  science  from 
twenty-four  weeks  to  thirty-six  for  our  normal  students,  and  shall  make  this  work  furnish 
the  content  for  English  composition. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  carried  on  experimental  work  in  its  own  gardens, 
using  cultures  procured  in  Washington.    They  say  further, 

The  flax  industry  has  also  been  carefully  studied  by  raising  the  flax  on  our  own  grounds 
and  passing  it  thru  its  various  forms  from  raw  material  to  the  finished  product.  Poultry- 
raising  has  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  the  children  of  the  grades  using  incubators 
and  brooders  and  articulating  this  work  with  their  lessons  in  English,  history,  art,  etc. 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina,  is  the  only  normal  school,  of  which  I  know,  that 
has  a  dairy.  There  are  a  number  of  schools  that  mention  study  of  stock  on 
nearby  farms,  among  them  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and 
Cheney,  Wash.  At  the  latter  place  Professor  Hungate  is  working  to  make 
the  course  especially  practical.    They  have  three  courses. 

In  the  elementary  course  we  take  up  soils  and  their  treatment,  including  conservation 
of  moisture,  irrigation;  proper  methods  of  budding,  grafting,  slipping;  wheat  and  fruit 
culture;  iAjurious  insects  and  fungi  affecting  fruit  and  grains  of  this  locality;  animal 
husbandry,  including  some  work  in  stock-scoring,  and  testing  of  various  milks.  All  the 
classes  work  in  an  experimental  garden  on  original  problems,  and  are  taken  on  trips  to 
visit  dairy  and  wheat  farming,  do  practical  work  in  pruning,  and  observe  spraying  work 
of  nearby  fruit-growers.  We  are  going  next  week  to  visit  the  Hazelwood  dairy  farm  ten 
miles  from  here.    Forty  people  are  going. 

President  McFarlane,  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

V^thin  the  next  two  years  we  expect  to  lay  out  gardens  on  rather  an  extensive  scale 
and  to  follow  up  systematically  thru  the  grades  of  our  training  department,  and  with  the 
students  in  the  normal  courses,  school-gardening  work.  We  expect  to  raise  vegetables 
which  may  be  stored  in  our  building  and  used  in  connection  with  our  domestic-science 
courses.  It  is  our  hope  and  intention  to  make  the  work  of  manual  training,  thru  the 
construction  of  hothouses,  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  contribute  directly  to  securing  results  in  our 
school  gardening,  and  to  make  this  gardening  contribute  to  the  work  in  domestic  science, 
and  ultimately  to  make  this  domestic  science  a  satisfactory  and  acceptable  noonday  meal 
for  the  students  who  take  their  dinners  at  the  building. 

In  these  illustrations  the  scope  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented  at 
normal  schools  is  suggested.  In  a  word  I  would  say  that  it  should  include 
all  the  activities  of  farm  life. 

Even  normal-school  students  need  some  time  to  masticate  this,  but  some 
of  the  schools  are  limited  for  time  and  must  require  their  students  to  bolt  it 
down  in  great  unprepared  chunks.  The  schools  feel  this  keenly.  Those  that 
have  but  ten  weeks'  time,  the  Wisconsin  schools,  for  example,  are  crymg  for 
more  time.  The  length  of  term  varies  from  ten  to  thirty-six  weeks.  Twenty 
weeks  is  little  enough,  and  until  schools  shall  have  had  traming  in  agricidture 
in  the  elementary  or  high  schools  a  year  is  very  necessary.  We  might  save 
time  as  some  suggest  by  imiting  with  this  composition  work.  Rirksville, 
Mo.,  has  a  year.  So  have  we  at  Weatherford.  This  work  should  be  required 
in  all  our  normal  schools.  It  is  absurd  to  make  it  optional  when  it  is  soon 
to  be  required  in  all  our  elementary  schools. 
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Where  in  the  course  ought  agriculture  to  be  given  ?  Since  htindreds  of 
students  return  to  the  rural  schools  after  one  year's  normal  work  a  course 
should  be  ^ven  in  the  first  year  as  we  have  planned  it  at  Weatherford.  In 
addition  to  this  year's  work,  in  the  senior  year  students  should  direct  this 
work  in  the  training-school  and  make  a  study  of  its  pedagogical  value. 

Mrs.  Price,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  who  sends  in  a  most  excellent  report,  regrets 
that  the  course  is  given  so  far  from  graduation,  but  it  may  not  be  so  much 
to  regret  after  all.  If  she  can  get  the  work  into  the  practice-teaching  as  she 
hopes  to  do,  it  will  be  better,  and  when  she  makes  it  permeate  all  grades  she 
will  have  quite  the  ideal  condition. 

Some  of  our  educators  are  trembling  for  fear  we  will^carry  this  wo  k  too 
far,  and  supplant  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  There  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  normal-school  men  to  supplant  the  work  of  the  agricultural 
college  any  more  than  in  giving  courses  in  physiology  and  hygiene  they  desire 
to  supplant  the  work  of  medical  schools  and  training-schools  for  nurses.  The 
normal  schools  are  not  preparing  scientific  agriculturists  any  more  than  they 
are  preparing  physicians  and  lawyers. 

President  Scudder,  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  makes  this  very  emphatic. 

Our  wish  is  that  on  our  new  school  grounds  there  may  be  represented  most  of  the 
activities  of  farm  life,  the  aim  being  not  to  make  expert  agriculturists  of  our  teachers  in 
training,  but  to  interest  them  in  the  farming  conditions  of  the  country,  making  them  intel- 
ligent about  farm  life  in  its  various  phases,  and  showing  them  how  work  can  be  carried 
on  at  the  school  to  reflect  the  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  but  still  more  how  the  children 
may  be  induced  to  do  more  careful  and  intelligent  work  at  their  homes  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  their  parents.    The  country  school-teacher  should  realize  that  the  home 
may  be  added  to  the  school  and  the  teaching  force  be  tremendously  augmented  by  calling 
occasionally  on  the  parents  to  give  talks  on  topics  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested, 
to  supervise  experiments  that  may  be  carried  on  by  the  school  and  to  give  practical  lessons 
to  little  groups  of  children  not  necessarily  in  the  school  itself  but  at  the  different  farms 
in  the  neighborhood;  for  in  a  real  sense  the  bams  and  fields  of  the  neighborhood  are  the 
real  laboratory  of  the  country  school. 

Just  how  much  equipment  is  necessary  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  farm 
life  is  a  question  for  discussion.  Many  of  the  schools  are  carrying  on  work 
with  garden  plots  ranging  a  few  square  feet  to  an  acre  or  more.  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  has  seventeen  acres  for  field  crops  at  their  disposal,  with  one  and 
five-eighths  acres  in  a  scientific  garden.  Greeley,  Cal.,  has  foiir  acres.  Salt 
Lake  City  has  a  little  farm  of  six  acres.  Weatherford  has  a  forty-acre  campus; 
ten  acres  is  free  for  experimental  work.  Spearfish,  S.  D.,  has  seventy  acres 
which  they  have  been  using  to  excellent  advantage.  Normal,  111.,  has  i6o 
acres  and  others  have  fine  tracts.  A  few  schools  are  equipped  for  poultry- 
raising,  and  Rock  Hill  does  dairying. 

For  the  needs  of  the  school  many  express  themselves  as  President  Dear- 
mont,  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. : 

The  school  should  have  a  farm  of  not  less  than  fifty  acres,  and  experimental  work 
should  be  done  in  crop-raising,  fruit-growing,  gardening,  stock-raising,  dairying,  poultry- 
raising,  etc. 
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All  state  normal  schools  should  have  laboratories,  gardens,  and  greenhouses, 
and  those  more  favorably  located  should  have  a  small  farm  for  carrying  on  the 
farm  activities  suggested  by  President  Dearmont.  I  might  add  bee-keeping 
for  some  sections.  I  question  the  practicability  of  stock-raising,  especiaUy 
if,  as  Professor  Upham,  of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  suggests,  arrangements  could 
be  made  with  some  nearby  farm  for  such  study.  However,  in  many  sections 
milk  and  its  products  should  receive  a  careful  study. 

It  is  true  that  we  need  equipment  just  as  surely  as  we  need  skeletons,  mani- 
kins, models  of  the  eye,  etc.,  for  the  teaching  of  physiology. 

The  question  is  how  to  secure  the  necessary  funds.  We  might  charge 
tuition,  but  why  should  we  charge  tuition  for  this  subject  more  than  for  others. 
Many  feel  that  the  aid  should  come  from  the  national  government. 

The  government  has  aided  agricultural  colleges  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  farmer  and  his  family  more  intelligent  and  enabling  them  to  reap  more 
abundant  harvests.  The  money  has  been  well  spent.  No  one  would  minimize 
the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  lives  of  the  American  farmers 
are  influenced  more  surely  and  more  quickly  thru  the  public  schools  than  by 
any  other  means.  The  same  amount  of  money  properly  expended  in  the 
normal  schools  will  accomplish  more  in  ten  years  to  popularize  agriculture 
than  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last  thirty  years  by  trying  to  instruct  the 
farmer  dh^ectly.  The  agricultural  college  must  wait  for  the  students  to  come 
to  them,  while  the  normal  schools  send  their  students  to  the  children  and  the 
homes  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  our  land. 

Whatever  principle  justifies  the  national  government  in  assisting  agricul- 
tural colleges  applies  with  double  force  to  assisting  state  normal  schools. 
Normal-school  men  and  citizens  of  many  states  have  been  so  convinced  of 
this  that  they  have  attempted  to  secure  national  aid,  and  two  years  ago  the 
Burkett-PoUard  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

Congress,  in  the  Nelson  Act,  approved  March  4,  1907,  has  given  assistance 
to  agricultural  colleges  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  amounting  to  $5,000  the  first  year,  and  increas- 
ing until  it  reaches  $50,000  annually.  Surely  if  the  national  government  aids 
agricultural  colleges  to  prepare  teachers  it  should  aid  normal  schools  to  prepare 
teachers.  This  arrangement  to  give  courses  at  the  agricultural  colleges  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  majority 
of  young  people  to  take  special  work  at  agricultural  colleges  in  addition  to 
normal-school  training,  and  if  the  agricultural  college  is  to  give  all  of  the 
training  for  the  teacher,  then  wherefore  the  normal  schools  ? 

We  find  that  some  agricultural  college  men  feel  that  the  government  is 
already  furnishing  all  the  aid  it  should.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the  agricultural 
colleges  might  furnish  men  to  give  courses  at  the  normal  schools,  and  they 
might  establish  co-operative  experiment  stations,  as  at  Macomb,  111.  President 
Bayliss  writes: 
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The  Soil  Experiment  Field  is  co-operative  and  is  conducted  by  the  University  of  Slinab 
and  our  state  normal  school.  They  prepare  the  plans  to  be  used  in  conducting  the  field 
experiments  and  we  take  full  charge  of  the  field  operations.  Such  co-operation  provides 
for  both  scientific  and  educative  values  in  the  work  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  results 
as  far-reaching  as  is  possible,  not  alone  to  teachers,  but  to  those  interested  in  agricultural 
methods  and  results. 

These  questions  confront  us:  Shall  we  ask  agricultural-college  men  to 
give  courses  at  our  normal  schools  ?  Shall  we  have  co-operative  experiment 
stations  with  the  agricultural  colleges  ?    Shall  we  ask  Congress  for  direct  aid  ? 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Tuesday,  July  8,  1907 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  departments  of  Elementary  Education 
and  Art  Education  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  was  called  to 
order  at  2:30  p.  m.  by  the  president,  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  assistant  director  of  drawing  and 
manual  training,  Boston,  Mass. 

August  Ahrens,  director  of  manual  training.  State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg,  Mo., 
presented  a  paper  on  ''The  Development  of  an  Adequate  Course  of  Study  in  Manual 
Training  for  the  Elementary  Grades"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  of  the  manual 
arts. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  associate  professor,  Department  of  Education,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  discussed  the  same  topic  from  the  point  of  view  of  child-study. 

Mrs.  Alice  Woodworth  Cooley,  president  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, introduced  Chas.  H.  Keyes,  supervisor  of  South  District  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  discussed  the  topic  from  the  view-point  of  the  school  superintendent. 

Thomas  A.  Mott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Indiana,  led  the  general 
discussion  and  was  followed  by  L.  E.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas; 
Cree  T.  Work,  president  of  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas;  Miss  Emma  C. 
Davis,  supervisor,  public  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Dean  of 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following  committees: 

ON  NOMINATIONS 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal.  B.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Pehr  Nilssen,  Waltham,  Mass.                               Grant  Karr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Kent,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ON  RESOLUTIONS 

C.  M.  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Ada  Blanchard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

August  Ahrens,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday,  July  ii 

The  department  met  at  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Leavitt,  who  made  brief  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  topic,  "The  Relation  of 
Industrial  Education  to  Public  Instruction." 

B.  W.  Johnson,  director  of  manual  training,  public  schools,  Seattle,  Wash.,  discussed 
the  subtopic,  "Manual  Training  versus  Industrial  Training  in  the  High  Schools." 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  Principal  of  the  Teachers  Training  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  discussed 
the  subtopic,  "Can  the  School  Life  of  Pupils  Be  Prolonged  by  an  Adequate  Provision 
for  Industrial  Training  in  the  Upper  Grammar  Grade?" 

The  subtopic,  "Industrial  Training  as  Viewed  by  the  Manufacturer,"  was  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander,  engineer  in  charge  of  drawing-office.  General  Electric 
Co.,  L3mn,  Mass.,  and  vice-president  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  report : 

For  President — ^Jesse  D.  Burks,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  Vice-President — Anna  C.  Hedges,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  Secretary — ^William  E.  Roberts,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  report  was  accepted  and  the  nominees  elected. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  v« 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  accumulative  work  of  the  department  during  the  last  two  yeais  sed- 
ing  a  more  rational  statement  of  courses  of  manual  training,  seems  now  to  indicate  a  Deces- 
sity  for  some  definite  work  by  a  special  committee;  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  manual-training  department  of  the  National  Educaticmal  Associa- 
tion, now  in  session,  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  <A  colktt- 
ing  data  of  the  manual-training  work  done  thruout  this  country,  that  suggestive  coones 
adaptable  to  various  conditions  found  therein  may  be  formulated  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  consist  of  three  persons  now  actively  engaged  in  mancil 
training,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  teacher  of  vt, 
a  child-study  specialist,  a  erade  teacher,  and  a  representative  from  such  other  departmects 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  cf 
this  department. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  being  requested 
to  make  a  preliminary  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  That  a  conunittee  of  one  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  department 
to  make  formal  application  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association  for  an  appropritdoQ 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  committee. 

THIRD  SESSION.— Friday,  July  la 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Education. 

Elbert  H.  Eastman,  director  of  fine  and  industrial  arts,  Brigham  Young  Univeisitr, 
Provo,  Utah,  read  a  paper  on  "Rational  Art  and  Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools." 

M.  Friedman,  assistant  superintendent,  Haskell  Indian  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Manual  Training  in  the  Indian  Schools." 

Miss  R.  M.  Hodge,  teacher  of  manual  training,  public  schools,  Los  Angeles,  CaJ., 
discussed  the  topic,  "The  Relation  of  Primitive  Handicrafts  to  Present-Day  Educatioiul 
Problems." 

The  president  then  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  second 
session,  the  following  committee. 

On  Investigation — 

B.  W.  Johnson,  director  of  manual  training,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Chairman. 

Howard  D.  Brundage,  supervisor  of  manual  training,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Miss  Euphrosyne  Langley,  associate  in  manual  training.  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

.  Cree  T.  Work,  Denton,  Texas,  was  appointed  to  make  application  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  expenses  of  the  committee  on  investigation. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

August  Ahrens,  Acting  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  COURSE  OF 
STUDY  IN  MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  ELEMEN- 

TARY  GRADES 
I.    FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  TEACHER  OF  MANUAL  ARTS 

AUGUST  AHRENS,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

WARRENSBURG,  MO. 

An  anal)rsis  of  the  topic  as  worded  implies  that  we  develop  a  course  of 
study  in  manual  training  in  terms  of  exercises  and  tool  practices,  and  that  we 
give  reasonable  attention  to  the  adequacy  or  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
materials  commonly  used  in  construction.    The  present  status  of  manual 
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training  in  this  country  indicates  that  along  these  lines  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  developing  our  courses.  It  is  maintained  that  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  single  coiurse  of  study  in  terms  of  tools,  materials,  and  exercises 
would  be  of  small  avail  and  add  little  to  the  further  development  of  this  depart- 
ment of  educational  activity.  It  is  moreover  maintained  by  our  advanced 
thinkers  that  greater  good  will  residt  if  special  attention  were  given  to  the 
problems  demanding  consideration  in  different  sections  of  the  coimtry,  and 
coiurses  rich  in  material  suggestiveness  be  developed  rather  than  one  single 
course. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  any  attempt  made  to  formulate  at  this  time  or  at 
any  time  a  set  course  of  study  to  be  held  up  as  a  model.  It  would  be  most 
unpedagogical  to  do  so,  and  in  fact  quite  unnecessary.  All  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  here  is  the  formulation  of  a  statement  of  principles,  by  which  any 
attempt  at  systematizing  handwork  maybe  guided  and  the  educational  value 
measured.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  hard  and  fast  rules  cannot  be  laid 
down  governing  all  schools,  regardless  of  needs  and  conditions  which  prevail 
in  different  localities. 

The  conditions  that  manual-training  organizers  meet  are  so  changeable 
that  we  cannot "  fix  "  anything.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  fixation.  In  science 
the  knowledge  of  yesterday  gives  way  to  the  discoveries  of  today.  Creeds  are 
being  changed  to  harmonize  with  a  new  social  order  of  things.  Progress  is 
the  keynote  in  all  departments  of  thought  and  activity.  Progress  must  char- 
acterize education  as  well.  New  conditions  demand  new  practices,  and 
practices  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  signs  of  the  times.  In  manual 
training  as  in  no  other  department  of  education  we  are  dealing  in  a  very 
intimate  manner  with  chUdren,  their  environment,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  educated.  We  must  if  our  work  be  truly  effective  suit 
the  work  to  our  local  conditions.  What  might  be  found  a  justified  practice 
in  one  community  would  not  meet  the  requirements  in  another.  The  work 
must  be  adapted  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the  work.  In  times  past  we  have 
aimed  to  make  clothespins  of  an  approved  pattern.  We  have  adopted  bodily 
courses  "made  in  Germany"  and  forced  them  upon  altogether  different  types 
of  boys  and  girls  for  whom  they  were  not  designed.  It  is  expedient  for  us  to 
make  no  attempt  to  formulate  a  course  of  study  and  call  it  "the  one."  How- 
ever applicable  a  course  might  be  for  one  place,  the  different  conditions  at 
another  woxild  not  be  met  by  it. 

Important  as  a  consideration  of  tools  and  equipment  may  be  in  determining 
a  course  of  study;  important  too  as  exercises  and  problems  may  be  and  the 
many  technical  details  that  perplex  the  teacher;  vital  as  these  are  in  shaping 
and  giving  content  to  manual  training  on  the  material  side,  it  is  for  us  to 
restrict  oiu*  consideration  to  the  principles  which  make  manual  training  truly 
worth  while,  and  which  secure  for  it  a  recognized  place  on  the  school  program. 
Unless  a  course  in  handwork  is  based  on  these  principles  it  appears  to  me  our 
efforts  are  quite  useless. 
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An  intensive  study  of  manual  training  or  even  an  incidental  visit  to  the 
usual  lesson  in  manual  training  cannot  fail  to  convince  one  that  many  of  our 
efforts  are  valueless  and  that  much  of  what  is  claimed  for  it  can  be  questioned 
Why  is  this  so  ?  Why  this  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  manual  training  even  on 
the  part  of  those  most  interested  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  brought 
the  philosophy  down  from  the  clouds  and  made  it  practicable?  Or  is  the 
pedagogy  of  handwork  understood  by  the  elect  few,  while  the  application  of 
the  principles  is  left  to  the  uninitiated  ?  Certainly  the  limited  meager  training 
possessed  by  a  great  many  teachers  accounts  for  the  sharp  criticism  provoked 
against  manual  training  by  Bruce  R/ Payne,  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
He  says: 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  most  uneducative,  the  most  unpedagogic,  the  most 
unreasonable  subject  taught  in  American  elementary  schools  today  is  handwork  in  any 
of  its  forms.  Observe  whatever  recitations  you  please  and  you  will  have  the  privilege 
of  witnessing  one  which  to  a  large  extent  is  void  of  real  thought,  void  of  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples, void  of  reason  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  abounding  in  dogmatism,  discon- 
nected facts,  with  an  abundance  of  doing,  but  with  no  conscious  theory  in  the  doing. 

The  child's  reasoning  faculties  are  not  seriously  applied  in  the  process  of  learning. 
He  is  not  given  a  large  principle  to  reason  out  in  its  details  but  is  simply  left  to  follow  in 
the  most  servile  manner  such  directions  as  arc  given  him.  The  training  of  the  pupil  is  not 
the  chief  idea  in  this  process.  Until  the  teacher  has  a  thought  in  mind  and  succeeds  in 
getting  that  thought  into  the  child's  mind,  all  handwork  amounts  to  nothing  but  a  mere 
handling  of  tools  and  materials.  Handwork  is  not  properly  educative  until  the  doing  upon 
the  part  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  is  the  conscious  application  of  a  clearly  conceived  theory. 
So  long  as  it  is  conducted  upon  any  other  basis  than  this  the  teacher  is  nothing  more  than  a 
carpenter,  a  seamstress,  or  a  cook. 

Is  this  a  true  picture  ?  In  part  I  think  it  is.  And  what  is  more  to  be 
regretted  handwork  is  but  an  element  for  display,  a  show,  a  mockery  of  sin- 
cerity of  piupose.    The  same  writer  further  says: 

This  attitude  and  method  is  unpedagogic  and  uneducative  for  no  stress  is  laid  u|iQn 
the  rich  field  of  thought  represented  by  the  many  phases  of  handwork  in  vogue  in  our 
schools.  They  do  not  lead  the  pupil  to  sympathize  with  the  great  fields  of  real  life  from 
which  things  are  taken.  He  may  be  prepared  for  doing  a  certain  this^,  but  is  not  pre- 
pared for  life  at  all.  In  fact  all  this  kind  of  teaching  does  not  look  so  much  to  the  growth 
of  the  learner  and  the  needs  of  society,  but  to  the  skill  in  rapidity  and  the  production  of 
a  finished  article.  The  pupils  thus  trained  never  do  much  more  than  the  actual  perftvm- 
ances  taught  them  in  the  school,  for  the  power  to  reason  in  general  or  in  particular  is  not 
trained  at  all. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  Mr.  Payne  at  length.  While  he  has  over- 
drawn the  picture  we  must  admit  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  what  he 
says.  It  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  the  worst,  and  stiU  the  worst  pursue,  but 
it  s  in  the  light  of  systematic  examination,  consideration,  and  deliberation  to 
discover,  if  we  can,  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests,  the  end  which  it  serves,  and 
the  means  and  methods  best  suited  to  accomplish  those  ends.  When  our 
various  courses  of  handwork  are  subjected  to  an  analysis  as  indicated  above, 
we  can  assign  them  to  a  legitimate  place  in  the  curriculum.  And  this  formula- 
tion will  not  be  the  work  of  any  one  person  in  any  one  place,  but  it  will  be  the 
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fruitage  of  all  interested  in  this  particular  phase  of  educational  effort.  Only  by 
patient,  earnest,  original,  and  systematic  examination  and  experimentation  can 
we  contribute  to  that  body  of  thought  and  activity  for  which  the  term  manual 
training  shall  stand. 

What  can  we  advance  as  the  basis  of  manual  training  ?  I  would  have  you 
conceive  that  the  main  definite  end  of  manual  training  for  the  individual  is 
the  systematic  training  of  the  hands  in  constructive  work  thru  the  instrumen- 
tality of  tools  and  the  manipulation  of  materials.  Manual  training  is  physical 
training  and  as  such  must  be  systematically  taught  in  order  to  get  any  return 
worth  the  effort.  It  is  intellectual  training  in  that  it  imparts  a  knowledge  of 
tools,  materials,  and  processes.  This  knowledge  added  to  systematized  physical 
training  should  make  for  power  and  efficiency  in  social  and  industrial  service, 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  can  participate  in  such  service.  The  basis  of  manual 
training  is  educational. 

How  is  the  educational  value  of  any  course  in  manual  training  to  be  deter- 
mined ?  The  educational  value  of  any  course  in  handwork  is  not  to  be  judged 
solely  by  the  character  of  the  things  constructed.  Only  in  the  way  the  exer7 
cises  contribute  to  the  child's  future  development,  all  his  life,  are  they  to  be 
judged.  In  what  the  exercises  teach  of  ways  and  processes  of  doing,  the 
nature  and  characteristics  of  the  materials  used  in  construction,  have  they  any 
value.  If  they  do  not  connect  very  directly  with  anything  in  practical  life  and 
contribute  to  an  understanding  of  industrial  and  social  facts  and  forces,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  for  social  and  industrial  efficiency  and  well-being,  it 
were  better  to  abandon  manual  training  and  substitute  something  in  its  place. 

What  is  the  aim  of  manual  training  ?  This  is  an  old  question,  one  never- 
theless to  be  uppermost  in  our  minds  in  shaping  courses  of  study.  The  com- 
pleted exercise  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  simply  the  concrete  approach  to 
an  end.  The  object  affords  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  and  materials, 
and  makes  for  power.  By  skill  is  meant  growth  of  power  and  control  over  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  hand  in  any  form  of  useful  effort.  Intelligent  and 
S3rstematic  training  makes  for  skill  and  power  which  is  no  mean  accomplishment. 

A  good  course  in  manual  training  is  characterized  by  orderly  sequential 
growth  and  development.  As  a  rule  manual  training  departments  in  public 
schools  are  conducted  in  a  go-as-you-please,  slipshod,  aimless,  and  almost 
piuT)oseless  manner.  Like  infinity,  "beginning  everywhere  and  ending 
nowhere."  Skill  is  a  matter  of  growth,  and  growth  comes  thru  systematic, 
intelligent  exercise  and  training.  Skill  means  knowledge  of  technique,  but  it 
is  not  the  end  and  final  aim  of  a  course  in  manual  training.  To  quote  Professor 
Chamberlain,  "I  would  have  technique,  but  if  it  had  to  be  gained  at  the 
expense  of  producing  boys  with  individuality  gone,  with  independence  dwarfed, 
and  power  and  leadership  undeveloped,  I  would  bury  technique  and  look  for 
soul." 

An  adequate  course  is  a  flexible  course — ^adequate  because  it  lends  itself 
to  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  permitting  of  planning  and 
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execution  along  original  lines,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  fully  enter  into 
that  deep  and  lasting  joy  which  comes  when  he  has  thought  out  something, 
created  something  entirely  his  own.  Such  a  product  is  an  art  product,  for 
art  is  the  expression  of  joy  in  work. 

The  well-rounded  course  in  manual  training  requires  a  psychological 
basis  to  insure  its  educational  fulfillment.  The  work  for  any  one  grade  will 
be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  child  to  be  taught,  that  is  by  his  mental 
and  physical  needs  and  capacities.  At  different  stages  of  his  growth  and 
development  these  factors  will  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Boys  and 
girls  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  totally  different  beings.  It  is  an  error  to  train 
both  along  the  same  school  lines  generally. 

In  the  future  more  than  in  the  past  the  child's  native  interests  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  course  will  not,  however,  grow  out  of  the  fleeting, 
spasmodic,  and  temporary  impulses  of  childhood  into  a  fragmentary,  unrelated 
scheme  of  work,  but  temporary  interests  and  needs  will  be  wisely  directed  and 
shaped  toward  piuposeful  and  permanent  ends. 

In  addition  to  individual  interests,  aptitudes,  and  needs,  education  and 
training  will  have  to  reckon  with  social,  industrial,  and  agricultural  demands 
as  they  reflect  and  in  turn  act  upon  local  conditions  and  real  life.  The  strong- 
est kind  of  relations  should  be  established  between  the  school  and  the  social 
life  of  the  community.  The  establishment  of  such  relations  affords  oppK>rtimity 
for  the  study  of  typical  industries  and  occupations  in  the  world  at  large  and 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  their  development 

In  this  particular  our  courses  are  the  weakest.  We  have  succeeded  well  in 
bringing  into  play  tool  practice  quite  representative  of  the  best  performance 
in  actual  industrial  occupations,  tho  by  no  means  in  all  instances.  Technical 
facts  have  not  been  safe  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  The  social  aspect  has  been 
most  seriously  neglected.  No  greater  function  can  manual  training  have  than 
to  put  the  child  into  possession  of  its  social  inheritance,  for  he  ought  to  fully 
sympathize  with  men  and  women  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  occupation. 
The  child  should  know  society  as  it  knows  the  things  society  has  need  of. 
Our  manual-training  courses  should  seek  to  establish  this  larger  relatedness 
with  many-sided  life. 

Reality  does  not  always  characterize  the  type  of  article  made.  The  chief 
idea  evidently  is  to  emphasize  doing  at  the  expense  of  consistent  execution 
by  well-defined  means  and  methods.  A  random  selection  of  isolated  problems 
lends  itself  to  this  idea,  at  expense  of  consistent  thought-provoking  exercises. 
The  natural  development  of  the  powers  of  the  child  are  sacrificed  for  the 
finished  product  intended  for  display.  The  finished  product  we  must  have. 
Simplicity,  structional  beauty,  and  appropriate 'design  will  prove  its  artistic 
merit  and  value.  At  the  same  time  it  will  stand  the  embodiment  of  conscious 
doing,  the  expression  of  well-conceived  plans  and  purposes.  The  art-craft 
movement  with  its  sane  and  wholesome  ideals  will  find  expression  and  give  color 
especially  to  the  work  in  the  upper  grades. 
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The  planning,  the  execution,  the  finished  problem  will  lead  the  child  from 
the  immediate  work  at  hand  to  a  vast  field  of  related  and  highly  educative 
matter  found  in  books  and  the  realms  of  science  and  industry.  Why  should 
not  the  mutual  ramification  of  subject  matter  composing  a  body  of  thought 
as  valuable  as  history  and  literature,  perhaps  more  cultural  because  more 
humanizing — ^bearing  so  intimately  upon  many-sided  life,  represent  a  body 
of  thought  and  action  as  dignified  as  any  of  the  older  school  studies  and  as 
truly  educational  ?  Why  does  it  not  command  more  serious  attention  from 
all  school  officers  and  grade  teachers  ?  Why  is  it  so  often  the  fag  end  of  the 
school  work  ?  The  reasons  are  evident  in  the  criticisms  I  have  read.  We  can- 
not lay  claim  that  the  short  time  allowed  handwork  and  the  position  it  holds  in 
the  school  program  is  evidence  of  a  non-progressive  school  board  and  an  imap- 
preciative  attitude  on  the  part  of  grade  teachers.  Rather  must  we  cast  out  the 
mote  which  is  in  oiu:  own  eyes  to  see  clearly  the  beam  which  is  in  our  neighbor's 
eyes.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  if  we  hope  to  accomplish  what  we  believe 
manual  training  can  accomplish  more  time  must  be  awarded  it.  A  stronger 
appreciation  must  be  developed,  ample  equipment  and  suitable  materials 
must  be  provided. 

To  organize  and  keep  in  Operation  an  adequate  course  in  manual  training 
needs  for  its  final  fulfillment  earnest,  sincere,  intelligent,  progressive,  hearty 
co-operation  from  all  school  officers  and  teachers.  Sympathy  for  manual 
training  should  not  be  fostered  to  further  selfish  ambition  or  magnify  the 
position  of  any  teacher  directly  concerned  with  its  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. The  work  must  live  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  educated 
by  it.  When  this  is  done  and  when  its  educational  basis  is  fully  recognized 
and  appreciated  then  ''all  things  shall  be  added  unto  it." 

This  presentation  may  appear  somewhat  dogmatic.  I  at  least  wished  to 
get  before  you  certain  matters,  and  I  presume  that  if  there  is  anything  con- 
clusive about  what  I  have  said  the  following  summarization  can  be  made: 
An  adequate  course  of  study  is  one  which 

1.  Aims  to  be  truly  educational  and  imparts  to  the  individual  knowledge 
and  power  that  makes  for  social  and  industrial  efficiency  and  well-being. 

2.  Takes  into  recognition  the  psychological  and  physiological  life  of  the 
individual  at  each  stage  of  development  and  the  differentiation  of  the  sexes, 
and  adapts  the  work  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  each. 

3.  In  so  far  as  practicable  will  correlate  with  the  industrial  or  agricultiu'al 
occupations  of  the  community  and  the  interpretation  of  the  same. 

4.  Will  assert  its  greatest  merit  in  a  large  way  by  the  wholesome,  well- 
arranged,  well-defined,  clear  and  distinctive  body  of  thought  and  activity 
made  directly  applicable  to  the  pupil  thru  the  instrumentality  of  tools  and 
materials,  and  finished  product. 
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//.    FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  CHILD-STUDY 

FLETCHER  B.   DRESSLAR,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,    UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORIOA,   BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Manual  training  is  an  expression  variously  used  and  variously  interpreted. 
Without  taking  time  to  enter  into  details  of  these  difference,  the  point  of  view 
here  taken  will  be  this:  Manual  training  in  its  larger  and,  for  the  future,  truer 
sense,  means  learning  how  to  enter  into  organizing  activity  with  the  hands. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  definition  is  not  meant  to  make  sharp  distinc- 
tions but  to  call  attention  to  the  wider  educational  outlook  for  this  much-dis- 
cussed subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  includes  plowing  as  well  as  sloyd;  garden- 
ing as  well  as  carpentry;  digging  in  the  ground  as  well  as  printing;  feeding  and 
caring  for  stock  as  well  as  work  in  metals;  milking  cows  as  well  as  making 
boxes  ;  making  hay  as  well  as  making  furniture;  caring  for  fruit  trees  as  well 
as  making  a  toy  train;  playing  ball  and  tennis  as  well  as  upholstering;  learn- 
ing to  drive  nails  as  well  as  to  sew;  making  garments  for  people  as  well  as  for 
dolls;  cooking  as  well  as  crocheting;  planning  a  house  as  well  as  trimming  a 
hat;  spinning  and  weaving  as  well  as  cutting  and  making;  climbing  trees  as 
well  as  rope  ladders  in  a  gymnasium;  swimming  as  well  as  knitting;  washing 
fabrics  as  well  as  darning;  disinfecting  as  well  aiS  making  puddings;  in  short 
coming  into  active  participation  with  all  those  fundamental  and  useful  occupa- 
tions which  competently  educated  people  must  know  about  and  appreciate 
in  a  vital  and  definite  way,  in  order  to  understand  the  work-a-day  world  and 
the  various  forms  of  manual  labor.  Most  people  lack  in  breadth  and  depth 
of  useful  experience  to  knit  their  souls  together  and  to  give  them  a  point  of  view 
worthy  of  modern  demands. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  going  to  use  this  term  manual  training  in  the 
broadest  possible  way,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  serious  hindrance 
to  practical  education  in  this  direction  has  come  through  the  illiberal  attempt 
to  make  it  synonymous  with  handwork  in  wood,  iron,  or  some  sorts  of  workable 
materials.  Imitating  sloyd  models,  whether  in  wood  or  cardboard,  is  all  right, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  very  far.  Making  furniture  and  working 
with  iron  are  very  helpful  processes,  but  they  must  not  be  considered  other  than 
useful  forms  of  many  kinds  of  manual  training.  And  so  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
valuable  lines  of  work  suggested  and  carried  out  in  some  of  our  best  and  most 
helpful  schools.  And  without  further  introduction  may  I  plunge  into  the 
subject  as  I  conceive  it,  and  as  it  has  been  made  plain  to  us  thru  the  results  of 
physiological  investigations  and  the  growth  of  our  knowledge  of  child-nature. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  fundamental  to  see  that  growth  in  consciousness  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  growth  in  the  widening  and  organizing  relations  of  sensory 
stimulation  to  motor  response;  likewise  that  a  diminution  of  consciousness 
accompanies  the  growth  of  habitual  responses  made  to  a  given  set  of  sensory 
stimulations.  For  the  most  part  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  movements  of 
our  limbs  while  walking,  because  the  whole  process  has  become  so  habitual 
and  the  flow  of  sensory  stimulus  over  into  motor  excitation  is  not  retarded  or 
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prevented  by  having  to  overcome  the  native  hindrances  which  once  existed 
between  the  sensory  and  motor  parts  involved.  But  we  have  a  right  to  say 
that  the  baby  during  the  process  of  learning  to  walk  is  tremendously  conscious 
of  almost  every  movement  involved  in  the  process.  Without  fiurther  illustra- 
tion, let  us  extend  this  notion  to  the  learning  or  elaboration  of  any  muscular 
adjustments.  Consciousness  is  keen  and  vivid  and  radiant  only  at  those  times 
when  the  stimulations  toward  behavior,  whether  ideational  or  external,  meet 
with  resistance  in  passing  over  into  their  proper  response.  With  the  child  in 
its  earlier  years  the  sensory  or  external  stimulations  play  a  much  larger  rdle 
than  they  do  as  life  and  organization  harmoniously  progress.  That  is  to 
say,  the  conscious  life  of  a  child  is  far  more  dependent  upon  its  immediate 
external  environment  and  the  demands  of  this  environment,  than  upon  the 
ideational  products  of  reactions  already  organized.  Now  I  submit  that  this 
is  the  fundamental  doctrine  about  which  all  our  programs  of  manual  training 
should  be  organized.  We  must  begin  with  the  organization  of  those 
important  muscular  processes  which  are  most  readily  called  forth  by  objective 
stimulations,  and  gradually  and  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of  internal 
relations,  proceed  to  work  from  and  under  the  guidance  of  ideal  stimulations. 
Of  course  these  two  processes  are  more  or  less  united  in  all  we  do,  but  we 
must  see  to  it  that  the  natural  and  present  value  of  each  is  properly  estimated. 
But  we  should  remember  not  to  minimize  the  first.  This  precaution  is 
especially  necessary  because  the  teacher  has  reached  that  degree  of  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  ideal  has  become  predominant. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  this  principle  guide  us  in  the  active  work  of  manual 
training  ? 

1.  It  operates  to  vastly  broaden  the  outlook  and  to  expand  the  boundaries 
of  our  usual  notions  of  a  course  in  manual  training.  And  what  I  am  saying 
has  reference  chiefly  to  the  grades,  though  it  operates  also  in  the  higher  reaches 
of  schoolwork. 

2.  It  willmake  clear  why  it  is  better  and  more'helpful  in  the  early  school  years 
of  children  to  cultivate  responses  to  those  demands  upon  us  that  look  toward 
natural  and  real  work  than  to  waste  time  and  introduce  difficulties  by  passing 
over  into  the  field  of  the  imaginary.  It  says  in  plain  terms  that  learning  to 
mow  a  lawn  or  plant  a  tree,  to  play  tennis  or  drive  a  horse,  to  build  a  fence  or 
cook  a  meal,  is  a  more  natural  demand  for  organized  behavior  than  learning 
to  manufacture  cornucopias  out  of  cardboard  or  to  make  a  never-to-be-used 
comer  bracket  out  of  wood.  In  the  former  the  action  demanded  is  an  adjust- 
ment to  external  and  variable  stimulations,  keeping  consciousness  keyed  up 
and  hence  giving  evidence  every  moment  that  the  thought  circuit  is  complete. 

Mind  has  no  significance  save  as  a  guide  to  behavior.  If  there  were  nothing  to 
do,leamingand  teachingwould  be  useless.  Hence  itfollows  that  all  learning  in  its 
final  analysis  can  justify  itself  only  when  it  clearly  establishes  its  right  to  exist  as 
a  necessary  help  to  worthy  behavior.  Ability  to  react  wisely  and  well  is  always 
based  on  adjustments  between  power  to  understand  and  power  to  perform. 
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The  world  of  today  with  its  myriad  of  transfonnations  sets  the  standards; 
we  cannot  escape  it  if  we  would.  Man  must  be  more  widely  and  clearly  adjusted 
to  the  work  he  is  now  called  to  perform.  And  there  is  no  royaJ  road  to  this 
sort  of  adjustment.  Mind  and  body  can  grow  and  develop  into  harmonious 
and  useful  relationship  only  thru  action  and  reaction.  The  only  way  to 
organize  motor  and  sensory  is  by  doing  things  under  the  guidance  of  conscious 
intention,  and  correcting  our  understanding  thru  the  consequent  enrichment 
of  experience. 

The  normal  education  of  every  child  has  taken  this  path  from  the  begimuDg. 
Day  by  day,  year  by  year,  and  century  by  century,  children  have  been  showing 
forth  the  needs  of  their  lives  by  doing  their  best  to  exhibit  the  fundameDtal 
and  necessary  unity  between  thinking  and  doing.  Despite  this,  schoolwoik 
is  still  unnatural  and  largely  artificial.  And  some  of  our  manual-traimng 
work  is  the  most  artificial  of  all.  Physical  organization  for  worthy  purpose 
is  emotional  training  for  worthy  behavior;  ability  to  do  things  well  and  beauti- 
fully is  a  fundamental  condition  for  the  satisfying  feelings  of  capabih'ty  and 
artistic  power.  He  who  does  not  know  how  to  do,  and  cannot  image  thru  the 
experience  of  having  done  many  things,  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  appreciate  how  the  people  think  and  feel  toward  the  duties  it  falls  to  their 
lots  to  perform. 

In  the  second  place,  manual  training  is  emotional  training.  By  this 
statement  I  do  not  wish  to  narrow  the  discussion  to  that  phase  of  the  work 
where  especial  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  making  of  some  beautiful  form  or 
combination  of  forms.  This  is  important,  but  I  wish  here  to  call  attention 
to  a  deeper  and  a  more  serious  problem.  I  believe  it  is  pretty  thoroly  settled 
that  emotion  is  the  resulting  state  of  consciousness  growing  out  of  present 
muscular  activities  or  tensions,  or  the  memory  of  the  feeling  resulting  from  like 
activities  and  tensions  referred  to  the  past.  That  is  to  say,  our  feelings  are 
largely  the  outcome  of  possible  muscular  behavior  which  has  been  racially 
or  individually  established.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  enlarge  thru  manual 
training  the  sum  of  muscular  adjustments  possible  to  children  or  adults,  we 
thereby  directly  affect  their  emotional  lives.  When  these  activities  are  directed 
along  useful  and  liberal  lines,  the  emotions  are  thereby  broadened  and  deep- 
ened to  greater  responses  in  corresponding  directions.  If  this  be  true,  and 
the  burden  of  evidence  favors  it,  do  you  not  see  then  that  inability  to  adjust 
one's  muscular  nature  to  the  objective  and  subjective  demands  of  life  in  a 
many-sided  way,  would  of  necessity  operate  to  limit  the  emotional  life  to  its 
minimum,  and  this  minimum  would  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  emotions 
arising  from  instinctive  and  reflex  behavior. 

This  minimum  would  not  only  lack  the  refinements  of  modem  enlarged 
power  and  capability,  but  it  would  smack  too  largely  and  exclusively  of  those 
primitive  protective  adjustments  begotten  under  the  demands  of  an  inferior 
social  order.  Richness  of  emotional  life  can  never  come  to  a  specialist  whose 
broader  preparation  does  not  include  many-sided  physical  capability  and 
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manual  experience.  I  am  persuaded  that  there  would  come  a  decided  increase 
of  interest  in  all  our  formal  teaching  and  bookwork  if  we  would  see  to  it  that 
children  come  to  these  tasks  thru  a  broad  and  liberalizing  touch  with  the  world's 
\^ork  and  play.  Richness  of  physical  powers  and  capabilities  are  essential 
conditions  for  richness  of  feeling  and  its  educational  accompaniments. 

The  very  great  capacity  for  learning  by  experience  rendered  possible  by  the  vast  mass 
of  nervous  elements  not  congenitally  organized,  distinguishes  the  mind  of  man  and  raises 
it  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  highest  animals.^ 

In  the  next  place,  manual  training  is  mental  training.  This  has  been 
iterated  and  reiterated  during  the  last  fifteen  years  until  the  school  men  of  the 
country  know  it  thoroly.  But  the  average  parent  doesn't  look  at  it  so.  The 
best  way  still  to  appeal  to  them  seems  to  be  from  the  economic  possibilities 
of  the  subject.  We  therefore  need  to  clear  up  the  subject  with  the  people  and 
show  them  that  the  largest  value  is  not  to  accrue  from  that  sort  of  emphasis, 
the  there  are  decided  values  here. 

I  am  thoroly  persuaded  that  we  need  an  organized  movement  in  favor  of 
larger  opportunities  for  play  in  connection  with  our  schools,  more  than  we  do 
for  sloyd  or  carpentry.  We  need  more  vital  touch  with  productive  agriculture 
and  horticulture  than  we  do  with  ironwork.  These  statements  are  made,  and 
held  to  be  true,  because  these  activities  are  far  more  natural  and  a  thousand 
times  more  necessary  for  all,  than  are  those  with  which  they  are  contrasted. 
It  seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  laymen  to  realize  that  nature  would 
often  lead  us  in  a  better  path  if  we  would  only  follow  her  guidance.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  opposing  sloyd  or  carpentry  as  such, 
but  striving  to  present  relative  values  made  very  plain  to  us  by  the  results  of 
child-study  and  physiological  investigations.  Normal  growth  of  brain  and 
muscle  sets  the  standard,  rather  than  the  possible  product  of  child-labor. 

A  large  and  well  equipped  playground  with  many  tennis  courts,  handball 
courts,  baseball  diamonds,  running-tracks,  and  opportimities  for  all  sorts  of 
well-established  field  games,  is  a  necessary  and  a  vital  equipment  for  the 
natural  and  normal  education  of  our  children.  For  every  thousand  children 
ten  acres  of  playgroimd  is  not  too  much.  No  trainer  of  horses  would  be  satis- 
fied with  even  this  relative  amount  of  space. 

You  say  this  is  impossible  in  cities.  Then  transport  all  the  children  above 
the  third  grade  into  the  country  and  back  each  day,  free  of  charge  and  see  that 
it  is  made  possible.  One  hour  each  day,  whenever  weather  permits,  should  be 
spent  at  play,  and  all  children  should  take  part  as  in  their  lesson  work.  Of 
course  I  know  the  objection  will  be  made  immediately  that  this  is  a  visionary 
and  impossible  scheme.  I  reply,  that  child-nature  and  its  nurture  demand 
nothing  less  and  all  objections  must  be  set  over  against  our  values  of  children. 
No  normal  child  has  ever  existed  who  did  not  crave  opportimity  for  free  play, 
and  no  child  to  whom  it  is  denied  will  ever  grow  into  the  fulness  of  his  normal 
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possibility.     If  Groos  is  right  when  he  says  "childhood  is  for  play,"  then  this 
emphasis  is  not  only  just  but  vitally  necessary. 

The  other  day  some  high-school  lads  were  warned  to  keep  away  from 
cigar  stores  and  billiard  halls  during  intermissions,  for  it  was  urged  that  thej 
would  certainly  acquire  bad  habits  in  such  places.  The  leader  retorted  by 
saying  "Where  shall  we  go  ?  You  give  us  no  playground,  we  are  not  allowed 
any  freedom  in  the  schoolhouse,  and  we  are  in  serious  need  of  some  unhampered 
fellowship  with  each  other.  Tell  us  of  a  better  place."  The  school  author- 
ities felt  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  something  of  the  significance  of  this  ahnost 
inhuman  treatment  of  vigorous  boyhood  in  our  cities.  If  they  had  dared  to 
answer  honestly,  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  say,  "It  is  the  people's 
fault,  not  yours." 

I  therefore  insist  that  if  you  call  this  plan  visionary  and  impossible,  that  you 
do  so  because  you  undervalue  our  children.  Play  is  not  simply  for  fun  and 
health,  it  is  demanded  by  nature  as  the  most  natural  and  helpful  process  look- 
ing toward  physical  and  spiritual  enlargment  and  unification.  Child-study 
has  brought  emphasis  to  these  demands  in  a  most  decided  and  unmistakable 
way. 

We  need  to  fully  appreciate  the  truth  of  what  Mandsley  has  said  in  many 
ways: 

Our  brains  would  go  on  longer  if  they  were  properly  fed  with  energy  from  below,  but 
the  organic  functions  decay  and  fail;  it  is  their  failure  which  causes  desire  to  wane  and 
the  grasshopper  to  become  a  burden;  they  are  the  source  of  life's  energy  and  relish  and  in 
their  integrity  and  vigor  lies  the  secret  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  old  age. 

Again,  each  child  should  learn  how  to  plant  and  care  for  plants.  Not  that  he 
may  become  a  gardener  or  a  farmer,  tho  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  many 
cities  of  this  land  if  many  city  boys  could  be  vitally  and  permanently  interested 
in  farm  life,  but  chiefly  that  he  may  learn  to  do  things  worth  doing,  thereby 
enlarging  his  effective  life  and  accordingly  his  general  appreciative  ability. 
This  sort  of  manual  training  has  back  of  it  the  instinctive  bias  of  child-life 
toward  the  world  of  nature  and  immediately  quickens  this  instinct  into  a  lively 
interest.  This  sort  of  work  need  not  absorb  much  of  his  time,  but  it  is  essential 
for  him  to  learn  to  enter  into  co-operation  with  nature  and  to  understand  that 
she  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Growing  a  potato  or  a  rose  is  not  like  making 
a  box.  There  are  elements  of  active  co-operation  present  in  the  former  activity 
not  in  the  latter.  No  person  is  safe  who  has  not  in  some  way  proven  his  capac- 
ity to  do  many  things  worth  doing.  City  children  need  this  far  more  than 
country  children.  But  how  can  we  get  it  ?  May  I  suggest  what  I  have  not 
time  to  elaborate.  Every  large  city  school  system  ought  to  have,  and  can  have, 
a  school  farm  where  city  boys,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  especially  of  the 
grammar  grades,  may  go  for  a  brief  period  to  see,  do,  and  learn  about  just  such 
things  as  I  am  talking  about. 

The  boys  on  Thompson's  Island  and  the  McDonogh  Farm  are  getting 
the  sort  of  training  in  this  regard  that  all  our  boys  need.    Learning  to  milk  a 
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cow  or  drive  a  horse  properly  is  more  educational  in  its  outcome  for  most  boys 
than  learning  how  to  extract  the  cube  root  or  to  con  geographical  definitions. 
In  this  field  of  farm  life  and  labor  even  a  smattering  of  skill  and  experience 
would  vitalize  much  formal  schoolwork  and  open  up  a  new  life  to  many  city 
boys.  This  then  I  submit  as  a  vital  element  in  a  future  course  of  study  in 
manual  training.  It  can  be  done  and  would  do  much  to  broaden  and  unify  the 
physical  life  and  the  sympathies  of  such  children. 

Finally,  courses  in  shopwork,  in  both  wood  and  iron,  have  been  worked 
out  elaborately  in  many  schools.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of  these  in 
any  detail,  but  simply  to  say  that  unless  they  stimulate  the  children  into  a  desire 
for  self-expression,  and  furnish  opportunity  for  the  same,  they  will  not  fully 
meet  their  needs.  Furthermore,  they  must  be  so  constructed  and  so  ordered 
that  the  child  will  feel  that  he  is  attempting  to  do  something  worth  while. 
That  he  has  undertaken  to  make  something  worth  having  when  it  is  done,  at 
least  that  it  will  satisfy  some  normal  need  of  the  child  or  his  fellows.  As  far 
as  possible,  imitation  should  be  avoided,  for  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  habitual 
imitation  fails  to  broaden,  quicken,  and  enlarge  consciousness,  for  this  con- 
scious life  is  never  so  vivid  and  never  so  enriched  as  when  the  individual  is 
trying  to  express  his  thoughts  in  some  active  process.  We  ought  never  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  action  without  much  thinking  and  planning  goes  a  very 
little  further  than  the  muscles. 


///.    FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

CHARLES  H.   K£Y£S,  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCHOOLS.   SOUTH  DISTRICT,  HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

I.  The  problem  before  us  for  consideration  and  discussion  today  involves 
many  mooted  questions  of  intricacy  and  difficulty.  We  may  help  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  few  steps  on  the  path  toward  solution,  by  recalling  five  special 
pedagogical  axioms  that  are  usually  promptly  and  completely  forgotten  by 
people  who  undertake  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study  in  manual  training 
for  elementary  schools. 

1.  No  adequate  course  of  study  in  manual  training  was  ever  made  by  a 
school  superintendent  or  a  group  of  superintendents. 

2.  The  large  majority  of  the  inefficient  and  unbalanced  manual-training 
courses  are  prepared  by  manual-training  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  the 
freer  the  rein  given  them,  the  wilder  these  courses  of  study  usually  are. 

3.  Art  teachers  are  no  better  equipped  to  make  manual-training  courses 
than^school  superintendents  and  manual-training  people  are.  They  possess 
the  one  advantage,  however,  of  being  as  a  rule  too  modest  to  essay  any  such 
task. 

6.  The  child-study  experts  are  the  only  people  who  might  make  worse 
courses  than  ordinarily  come  from  any  one  of  the  three  sources  just  referred  to. 

5.  The  responsibility  for  inadequate  and  defective  courses  of  study  in 
manual  training  must  rest  primarily  with  the  school  superintendent  and  his 
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principals.  To  state  the  proposition  in  other  form:  The  superintendent 
of  schools  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  rational  manual- 
training  course  and  it  must  be  made  in  the  same  way  that  an  effective  course 
of  study  in  any  other  subject  is  produced. 

II.  This  responsibility  is  for  a  number  of  specific  and  fundameutal 
items  which  must  be  carefully  examined. 

1.  The  superintendent  and  his  principals  must  see  to  it  that  proper  time 
and  opportunity  is  provided  for  doing  the  proposed  work  in  a  way  that  is 
worth  while — ^time  that  can  be  protected  from  the  demands  and  encroachments 
of  other  subjects  of  the  ciuriculum.  The  poorest  course  of  study  thus  pro- 
vided for  and  protected  is  better  than  a  superior  course  without  time  to  be 
genuine. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  superintendents  and  principals  to 
insure  that  these  courses  provide  for  such  forms  of  manual  training  only  as 
can  be  shown  to  be  educative  interpretation  or  genuine  self-expression.  Doing 
stunts  with  knives,  or  needles,  or  planes,  or  hammers  is  not  necessarily  a 
desirable  form  of  education.  Not  all  confections  in  mud  or  paper,  iron  or 
pine,  reed  or  rafia,  twine  or  tilo,  are  either  self-expression  or  educaliond 
interpretation.  Educational  manual  training  is  nothing  else;  and  it  is  the 
specific  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  and  his  principals  to  see  that 
the  course  in  manual  training  can  stand  this  test. 

3.  The  responsibility  is  similarly  placed  for  making  the  manual-training 
work  as  largely  as  possible  ancillary  to  the  work  in  the  traditional  branches 
of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  nature-study,  and  science.  In  this  way  only 
will  the  work  get  adequate  time  in  the  modern  school  of  many  subjects. 

4.  The  superintendent  and  his  principals  before  attempting  the  formula- 
tion of  the  course  in  manual  training  are  responsible  for  securing  complete  and 
illuminating  advice  from  four  classes  of  experts,  (a)  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  manual-training  teacher  or  supervisor.  Skilled  in  manual 
processes,  observant  of  their  reactions  upon  pupils  as  well  as  themselves, 
familiar  with  tools  and  appliances  as  well  as  materials,  they  are  best  fitted 
to  furnish  the  most  important  counsel  as  to  what  the  course  of  study  should 
contain.  But  this  advice  should  never  be  vouchsafed  until  the  manual- 
training  expert  first  learns  from  observations  of  classes  and  pupils  what 
work  they  are  doing  and  can  do  in  the  arithmetic  and  drawing  and  science 
and  other  branches  of  common-school  endeavor.  Only  experts  competent 
to  recognize  and  estimate  educational  values  in  the  academic  work  should 
qualify  as  advisers  on  this  point,  (b)  Another  expert  whose  counsel  and 
assistance  are  indispensible  to  the  framer  of  the  manual-training  course  is 
the  art  teacher.  Educational  manual  training  is  and  ought  to  be  so  dominated 
and  determined  at  almost  every  step  by  art  principles  that  it  would  be  futile 
to  expect  an  effective  course  of  study  in  this  field  without  the  constructive 
criticism  of  the  art-teacher.  Again  the  work  of  the  art-teacher  and  the 
manual-training  teacher  is  necessarily  so  inextricably  and  delightfully  inter- 
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woven  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  any  intelligent  scheme  of  work 
without  the  art-teacher's  contribution.  In  fact  we  may  well  question  whether 
the  only  ideal  special  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  first  four  or  five  grades 
is  not  an  art-teacher  trained  for  this  special  service,  (c)  The  next  expert  to 
whom  we  must  turn  in  assuming  this  responsibility  is  the  master  of  child- 
study.  To  him  we  must  go  for  criticism  of  processes,  appliances,  and  materials. 
The  bearing  of  all  these  on  the  intellectual  and  physical  health  of  the  child 
ought  to  be  studied  by  the  practical  expert  and  judgment  rendered  accordingly. 
It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  also  when  child-study  experts  and  sane  physical- 
culture  teachers  address  themselves  to  the  study  of  manual-training  processes 
as  a  means  to  health.  We  shall  then  be  much  aided  in  producing  a  more 
effective  course,  (d)  But  after  the  manual-training  teacher,  the  art-teacher, 
and  the  doctor  of  chUd-study  have  done  their  best  there  still  remains  to  be 
sought  the  counsel  and  criticism  of  the  most  valuable  expert  of  all,  the  efficient 
grade  teacher.  Without  her  aid  and  judgment  the  course  will  not  infrequently 
rub  at  points;  and  she  is  always  able  to  help  put  the  most  carefully  prepared 
course  into  shape  that  makes  it  mean  more  for  her  boys  and  girls.  She  is  a 
teacher  of  girls  and  boys,  of  course,  and  not  of  clay  modeling  or  basketry, 
and  I  wonder  if  some  of  our  elementary  training  is  not  so  wooden  and  muddy 
at  times  just  because  we  do  not  put  enough  of  the  live  grade  teachers  into  the 
course  of  study.  When  further  we  take  into  account  that  it  is  the  regular 
grade  teacher  who  must  do  three-fourths  of  the  work  in  manual  training  of 
the  early  grades  it  is  the  more  important  that  we  shall  command  her  aid  in 
shaping  the  coiurse. 

5.  The  superintendent  and  his  principals  are  responsible  for  the  sequence 
and  arrangement  of  the  material  of  the  course  of  study  so  as  to  secure  proper 
correlation  of  teaching  endeavor.  I  am  not  concerned  with  a  correlation  for 
the  sake  of  correlation  but  I  have  grave  interest  in  more  correlation  for 
the  sake  of  more  effective  teaching.  How  much  time  is  lost,  for  example, 
because  we  fail  to  bring  the  drawing  or  the  arithmetic  to  the  manual  training 
or  the  manual  training  to  the  science  and  arithmetic.  No  one  but  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  principals  can  effectively  contribute  this  element  of  strength 
to  the  course. 

6.  Last  but  not  least  of  these  specific  responsibilities  of  the  superintendent, 
I  name  the  necessity  for  securing  recognition  of  the  environment  of  the  school 
in  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  in  this  subject.  In  every  subject  we  strive 
to  knit  together  the  world  inside  the  schoolroom  and  the  world  outside  the 
schoolroom.  So  the  surrounding  natural,  economic,  and  social  conditions 
furnish  wise  limitation  or  powerful  stimulus  for  the  work  of  the  school.  Thus 
the  interests  of  the  community  re-inforce  interest  in  school  and  the  boys  and 
girls  are  trained  to  an  understanding  and  respect  for  the  conditions  out  of 
which  their  own  prosperity  issues. 

III.  Now  I  am  not  sure  that  any  one  has  dreamed  of  a  uniform  course  of 
study  in  elementary  manual  training  for  the  whole  country  or  even  for  all  the 
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schools  of  a  single  great  state.  Such  a  plan  would  appear  to  the  speaker  one 
of  the  most  unwise  that  could  be  undertaken,  doing  violence  to  the  principle 
just  enunciated.  We  have  had  two  tr3ring  experiences  in  this  country 
illustrating  the  danger  of  implanting  a  system  without  reference  to  its 
environment  and  assuming  that  it  would  grow  and  prosper.  The  Sloyd 
courses  of  Sweden  were  brought  to  Boston;  but  it  took  ten  years  of  Yankee 
modification  to  make  them  go  in  New  England  public  schools.  Boston 
Sloyd  courses  were  prescribed  for  Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara  and  it  took 
five  years  of  study  and  modification  to  make  them  fit  the  public  schools  of 
southern  California. 

Again,  the  history  of  the  kindergarten  in  America  furnishes  another 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  attempting  a  uniform  fixed  course.  For  years  the 
country  was  full  of  kindergartners  working  themselves  into  rhapsodies  and 
their  friends  into  ecstasies  over  their  unchanging  and  unchangeable  system^ 
the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.  All  of  truth  had  been  discovered  by 
a  revered  leader — ^what  he  did  in  Switzerland  in  his  time  was  exactly  the 
thing  to  be  done  in  any  land  and  in  any  time — ^the  materials  and  processes 
he  used  with  his  peasant  babies  on  the  mountain  sides  were  the  only  things 
to  be  used,  in  Philade'phia  or  Quebec,  in  Honolulu  or  Bombay.  Some  dear 
devotees  of  the  "pure  kindergarten"  still  insist  on  this  gospel  and  urge  it  in 
language  that  no  one  can  understand  and  no  one  ever  has  understood;  the 
mass  of  thinking  kindergartners  have  brought  their  kindergarten  courses  and 
processes  into  vital  touch  with  their  special  environment.  Good  kinder- 
gartens in  Hartford  and  Boston,  in  Los  Angeles  and  Helena,  in  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Paul,  are  not  and  never  ought  to  be  the  same  in  theur  coiurses  and 
plans.  I  assume  accordingly  that  we  shall  not  strive  to  formulate  any  one 
ideal  manual-training  course  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country. 

IV.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  country  be  brought  to  bear  upon  producing  several  courses  of  study  in 
manual  training  for  the  elementary  schools. 

All  should  recognize  universal  fundamentals  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
child.  Each  should  recognize  and  take  into  account  a  great  characteristic 
environment.  One  classification  might  be  into  classification  for  great  cities, 
for  small  towns,  for  country  schools.  Another  might  recognize  such  types  as 
are  suggested  by  urban-manufacturing  trolley-netted  southeastern  New 
England;  by  the  farming  belt  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  etc.,  by 
the  semi-tropic  empire  in  whose  metropolis  we  are  met. 

The  Committee  of  Seven  found  in  dealing  with  its  much  simpler  problem 
— history  in  the  secondary  school — that  a  niunber  of  coiurses  must  be  formulated 
to  meet  varying  conditions  thruout  the  country.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
courses  has  been  adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  thruout  the  country 
and  no  progressive  city  in  America  now  undertakes  to  issue  or  reissue  a  course 
in  history  for  its  high  school  without  incorporating  therein  the  chief  features 
of  one  or  more  of  these  courses.    A  set  of  courses  on  manual  training  similarly 
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prepared  would  solve  the  problem  exactly  for  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  towns 
thruout  the  country;  and  they  would  furnish  st  guiding  standard  for  the  schools 
of  every  wide-awake  town  of  the  land. 

V.  I  ventxu'e  to  suggest  that  the  departments  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  represented  in  this  joint  session  ought  to  undertake  this  work; 
and  they  ought  to  do  this  thru  a  working-committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  five  interests  involved  in  this  discussion,  (i)  Live  school  superin- 
tendents and  (2)  growing  school  principals  who  have  come  up  thru  the  ranks 
to  successful  leadership,  (3)  child-study  experts  (not  doctrinaires  of  the  cloister 
variety),  (4)  efficient  manual-training  teachers  and  supervisors  who  are  not 
simply  handy  but  educated,  (5)  and  broad-gauge  co-operative  teachers  of 
art — these  are  the  people  who  can  deliberately  do  this  work.  It  means  drud- 
gery and  conference  and  more  drudgery  and  more  conference.  It  means 
faith  and  sympathy  and  insight.  But  the  result  will  affect  for  good  the  schools 
of  the  land  for  a  generation. 

If  we  can  inaugurate  and  perfect  some  such  movement  as  this,  the  session 
has  been  worth  while;  if  not,  another  theoretical,  pedagogical  seminary  has 
passed  into  history  under  pleasant  skies  and  a  gracious  presiding  officer, 
whose  assembly  it  has  been  a  high  privilege  to  address. 


DISCUSSION 


T.  A.  MoTT,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Indiana. — The  superintendent's 
view  of  thp  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  educational  process  in  the  schools  of  the  state 
should  be  a  broad  one.  If  we  recognize  as  we  must  that  the  training  of  the  hand  is  as 
legitimate  a  function  of  the  school  as  the  training  of  the  heart  or  the  mind,  the  duty  of  the 
superintendent  is  clear.  The  three  papers  we  have  just  listened  to  on  this  subject  are  the 
ablest  discussions  that  I  have  ever  heard.    With  them  I  clearly  agree. 

The  superintendent's  place  in  our  educational  system  is  that  of  the  leader  and  director 
of  the  educational  forces  of  the  conmiunity.  Not  only  should  he  be  a  leader  and  director 
of  the  corps  of  teachers,  but  also  a  leader  in  the  board  of  education  and  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  works.  The  new  education  has  established  the  fact  that  manual  training 
in  its  true  forms  is  purely  educative  and  seeks  the  development  of  the  full  man.  It  insists 
that  the  school  cannot  in  any  complete  sense  develop  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  the  child  without  a  corresponding  training  of  sense  and  muscle  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  mind.  It  also  insists  that  there  can  be  no  high  degree  of  manual  power  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  without  a  corresponding  mental  development.  In  fact  we  all  recognize  that 
the  man  with  heart  and  mind  and  hand  trained  co-ordinately  becomes  the  most  useful 
citizen  whether  his  life  be  lived  in  the  industrial  world  or  in  the  realm  of  intellectual  work. 
That  the  one  who  possesses  the  most  rounded  development  of  bodily  power  will  in  the  long 
run  prove  the  strongest  in  all  those  fields  of  life  in  which  the  highest  forms  of  intellectua 
effort  are  demanded. 

Again  we  must  recognize  the  value  of  joyful  work  as  an  educating  force  in  human  life. 
The  power  to  do  work  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  measurement  of  character.  Training  in  the 
power  and  habit  of  doing  accurate  work  with  a  true  motive  is  one  of  the  g^reatest  elements 
in  the  educational  process.  Education  from  the  first  to  the  last  means  training  in  doing 
the  best  one  can  do  along  lines  of  useful  work. 

Granting  these  facts,  manual  training  becomes  a  fundamental  element  in  every 
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rational  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  the  equipment  of  manual- 
training  facilities  is  an  essential  part  of  the  physical  equipment  of  every  school  grstem. 

The  great  variety  of  manual-training  courses  in  this  country  is  bewildering.  The  great 
need  of  our  schools  today  is  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  best  courses  oc  study  in 
manual  work.  The  many  courses  proposed  and  carried  out  in  different  schools  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  sifted  by  a  comp>etent  educational  committee,  and  their  judgment 
given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  this  association. 

L.  E.  Wolfe,  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas. — ^Professor  DressUr, 
in  his  valuable  paper  has  presented  a  great  variety  of  subject-matter  for  manual  training 
The  selection  of  the  proper  subject-matter  for  manual  training  is  very  difficult.  I  am  sure 
however  that  we  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  keep  constantly  in  view  the  general  principle 
that  such  educative  material  must  be  selected  as  will  most  vitally  relate  the  pupil  to  indus- 
trial life.  As  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  feasibility  of  school  gardens  and 
school  farms,  1  would  like  briefly  to  refer  to  what  is  being  done  in  our  city.  For  nearly 
three  years  we  have  had  school  gardens  in  connection  with  each  of  our  twenty-four  schools. 
These  gardens  are  on  the  school  grounds,  and  are  in  size  from  a  tenth-  to  a  half-acre.  The 
boys  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  gardening  while  the 
girb  sew.    The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  comp>etent  supervisor  who  goes  from  school  to  schooL 

While  the  gardening  was  made  voluntary  when  first  introduced,  only  a  few  requests 
to  be  excused  came  from  the  parents.  The  boys  look  forward  to  the  garden  hour  with 
delight.  They  love  the  work  and  are  especially  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  stretch  their 
limbs.  We  must  not  think  of  this  gardening  as  simply  digging  in  dirt.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  highly  educative.  The  bojrs  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  necessity  for  economy 
in  the  use  of  material  in  woodwork — ^in  the  building  of  houses,  etc.  They  learn  that  a 
like  economy  must  be  used  with  the  soil  and  moisture  out  of  which  grains,  grasses,  fruits^ 
and  vegetables  are  made. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  the  beginning  of  school  next  September  to  a  scho<^  farm 
of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  located  near  the  terminus  of  a  car  line,  where  boys  of  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  and  the  high  school  can  be  taken  for  a  half-day  or  more  once 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  for  the  practice  and  study  of  tree  culture  and  for  the  purix)se  d 
carrying  out  such  systematic  experiments  as  are  being  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  school  gardens  and  school  farms  thnioot 
the  South,  where  a  spring  and  a  fall  garden  can  be  planted,  cultivated,  and  harvested  dur- 
ing the  school  session.  In  the  North  where  the  growing-period  is  chiefly  during  vacation, 
we  may  have  to  resort  to  vacation  schools,  to  secure  the  best  results.  For  these  reasons 
I  can  not  entertain  the  idea  of  omitting  the  dealing  with  mother  earth  in  our  manual  train- 
ing, especially  at  a  time  when  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  doing  more  than  ever 
before  in  this  line  and  when  Luther  Burbank  and  others  are  showing  the  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  agriculture. 

Cr££  T.  Work,  president  of  the  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas. — ^By  way  <rf 
information  touching  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction,  which  has  been  included  in 
the  presentation  of  this  question,  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  day  after  tomorrow 
(July  ii)  there  becomes  effective  in  the  state  of  Texas  a  law  requiring  that  the  elements  of 
agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  all  school  districts  having  a  scholastic  population  of  three 
hundred  or  less.  I  also  desire  to  announce  what  the  gentleman  from  San  Antonio  (Superin- 
tendent Wolfe)  was  too  modest  to  say,  namely,  that  not  only  does  San  Antonio  teach  agri- 
culture in  the  schools,  but  that  she  has  also  been  making  generous  provision  for,  and  a 
good  beginning  in,  bench  work,  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  and  other  forms  of  manual- 
training  work. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  two  points  bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of  our  courses 
in  elementary  manual  training,  and  to  commend  them  to  your  consideration:  The  first  is, 
that  the  adequacy  of  our  courses  depends  in  part  upon  their  adaptability  to  the  sex  of  the 
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pupils.  Girls  and  boys  have  an  intellectual  recognition  of  sex  and  the  consequent  dif- 
ferences in  Habits,  work,  and  even  thought  processes,  before  they  reach  the  period  of  physical 
cliange.  In  all  of  our  schoolwork  we  have  been  too  prone  to  overlook  this  great  fact. 
We  have  followed  most  faithfully  the  tendency  of  our  forefathers  to  masculinize  the  cur- 
ricula of  our  schools  thruout,  from  the  A-B-C  class  to  the  end  of  the  high-school  course, 
and  even  thru  the  college.  Search  your  textbooks  and  see  what  a  dearth  of  reference 
there  is  to  the  interests,  activities,  and  life  of  women  and  girls.  If  we  will  recognize  the 
existence  and  interests  of  both  sexes  in  our  courses  of  manual  training,  as  well  as  in  other 
schoolwork  in  the  elementary  grades,  we  will  thereby  do  much  to  vit&lize  the  process  we  call 
education. 

The  second  point  I  would  make  is  that  the  adequacy  of  our  courses  in  manual  train- 
ing depends  in  good  part  upon  the  attitude  of  the  school  authorities — ^the  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  superintendents,  the  principals,  and  the  teachers — toward  the  work,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  matter  of  the  credit  given  to  the  work  by  them.  The  esteem  in  which  any  line 
of  schoolwork  is  held  by  the  authorities  and  teachers  has  much  to  do  with  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  received  by,  and  with  the  consequent  educational  effect  on,  the  students. 
We  cannot  expect  our  courses  in  manual  training  to  be  the  most  beneficial  so  long  as  they 
are  regarded  as  ornaments,  extras,  tag-ends,  or  "non-essentials;"  or  so  long  as  we  relegate 
the  work  to  the  attic,  the  comer,  or  the  damp,  dark  basement  of  the  school  building,  where 
we  would  not  think  of  placing  the  history  or  the  mathematics  work  which  really  requires 
less  light  and  less  pure  air  than  the  manual  training.  Neither  can  we  hope  for  the  best 
results  until  the  manual-training  coiirses  are  taken  with  the  same  seriousness  by  teachers 
and  superintendents  as  is  bestowed  upon  other  subjects,  and  credit  given  on  the  records 
and  reports  accordingly.  I  would  not  have  in  my  school  work  for  which  I  could  not  give 
credit.  If  the  manual-training  work  is  not  worth  classifjring  with  other  schoolwork  in 
this  respect  let  us  dispense  with  it  and  put  in  something  that  is  worth  while.  .  But  since 
its  worth  has  been  well  demonstrated,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ask  and  to  expect  that  it  be 
formally  respected.  'This  will  result  in  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  work  in  the  school, 
as  well  as  in  a  positive  advantage  to  the  individual  pupil. 

Emma  C.  Davis,  supervisor  of  public  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stated  that  an  experi- 
ment in  school  gardens  had  been  carried  on  in  that  city  for  three  years.  Gardens,  in  which 
both  girls  and  boys  worked,  were  in  eight  school  districts  under  the  supervision  of  a  director 
of  school  gardens.  These  gardens  were  devoted  mainly  to  vegetables,  tho  flowers  also  were 
grown.  The  gardens  varied  in  size  from  plots  in  the  school  yard  to  a  half-acre  of  ground 
adjoining  a  school  building.  Talks  and  experiments  on  soils,  growth,  pollination,  etc., 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  work.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  adjunct  to  both  the 
manual  training  and  nature-study  in  Cleveland. 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. — Fifteen  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  outlined  a  course  of  study  in  manual 
training  best  adapted  to  the  elementary  school.  Today  I  should  hesitate  about  making  a 
dogmatic  statement  in  this  direction.  Indeed  I  should  oppose  any  uniform  course  of  study 
proposed.  But  whether  the  course  be  suggested  by  the  school  superintendent,  the  child- 
study  specialist,  the  grade  teacher,  the  art,  or  the  manual-training  teacher,  the  first  element 
necessary  is  common  sense.  True  it  is  that  the  work  adapted  to  one  locality  may  not  be 
best  suited  to  another,  and  even  in  a  g^iven  locality  the  work  demanded  at  one  time  may 
differ  materially  from  that  which  should  be  offered  at  another. 

Too  long  has  the  "bread  and  butter"  idea  been  in  seeming  conflict  with  the  culture 
side — ^the  utilitarian  as  opposed  to  the  so-called  educational  phase.  There  is  and  should 
be  no  conflict.  It  is  necessary  that  in  any  locality  the  children  be  taught  to  use  those  elements 
and  materials  that  lie  about  them.  Too  frequently  the  teacher  ignores  the  facilities  at 
hand  and  reaches  out  after  the  non-attainable.  While  we  should  always  strive  to  better 
conditions  the  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  materials  at  hand  and  to 
use  the  equipments  in  the  most  effective  way. 
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In  a  given  city  or  state  an  expert  should  be  provided  to  visit  the  various  schools.  He 
should  study  the  equipments  and  see  how  they  may  be  improved  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense. He  should  investigate  the  possibilities  of  materials  in  the  immediate  neigUxirhood; 
he  should  learn  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  locality;  he  should  study  the  teachers  azkd 
their  methods  and  be  what  the  English  would  call  an  organizer  in  manual  training.  He 
should  combine  the  necessary  qualifications  of  superintendent,  child-study  spedali^, 
art,  manual-training,  and  grade  teacher  and  be  possessed  of  a  large  amount  of  tact  and 
common    sense. 


THE  RELATION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  TO  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 


INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


FRANK  M.   LEAVITT,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING  AND  liANUAL 

TRAINING,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

It  is  probable  that  no  single  topic  has  engaged  the  attention  of  educational 
conventions  more  frequently,  during  the  past  two  years,  than  has  this  topic 
of  industrial  education.  Certainly  there  is  no  question  which  has  been  so 
insistently  urged  as  being  of  immediate  and  vital  concern  to  the  country  at 
large.  Furthermore  the  discussion  has  been  remarkable  in  that  there  seems 
to  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  the  necessity  for,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from,  the  establishment  of  a  wise  and  far-reaching  system  of  industrial  training- 

The  conditions  which  have  led  to  this  urgent  need  have  been  set  forth  so 
fully  and  are  doubtless  so  familiar  to  most  of  us  that  I  will  iperely  mention  the 
most  obvious  of  them  without  comment. 

The  industrial  and  conunercial  prosperity  of  our  country  has  resulted  from 
peculiarly  advantageous  circumstances.  Our  raw  material  has  been  com- 
paratively cheap  and  seemingly  unlimited.  In  addition  to  foreign  customers 
we  have  had  a  large  and  prosperous  home  market.  Our  native  population 
has  been  almost  instinctively  industrial  and  is  virile,  aggressive,  and  adaptable. 
We  have  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  skilled  and  indus- 
trially trained  workmen  from  the  Old  World,  attracted  by  the  superior  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  our  new  and  rapidly  growing  country.  While  never  as 
perfect  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  we  formerly  had  an  apprenticeship  system 
which  provided  a  thoro  industrial  training  for  a  considerable  number  of 
our  workmen. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  advantages  over  other  industrial  countries  are 
fast  disappearing  and  that  they  do  not  today  exist  in  a  degree  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  ignoring  longer  the  crying  need  of  a  thorogoing  system  of 
industrial  education. 

While  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  needs  of  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  industrial  education,  there  is  no  agreement  whatsoever  as  to 
the  agencies  by  which  such  education  shall  be  given.  Shall  it  be  provided  at 
public  expense  thru  an  extension  of  the  present  school  system?  Shall  the 
state  give  local  aid  in  establishing  special  schools  for  this  purpose?    Shall 
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private  enterprise  provide  such  opportunity  at  the  expense  of  the  pupils, 
as  in  the  <!ase  of  many  excellent  commercial  schools?  Shall  the  industries 
themselves  establish  schools  for  the  training  of  their  workmen  ?  Shall  philan- 
thropic institutions  support,  wholly  or  in  part,  classes  for  instruction  in  indus- 
trial subjects  ?     ' 

It  is  certain  that  experiments  will  be  made  by  each  of  these  agencies. 
The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  already  doing  excellent  work  in  the  line  of  vocational 
training.  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education,  sa3rs: 

With  proper  financial  backing  no  organization  is  better  fitted  to  meet  the  great  demand 
for  industrial  education  in  New  England  than  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  Association 
Evening  Schools  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  receipts  from  tuition 
fees  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  expenses  of  the  classwork  and  that 
they  will  equal  each  other  next  year  if  the  same  rates  of  increase  continue. 
This  indicates  that  working-men  want  industrial  education  and  that  indus- 
trial education  is  worth  to  the  workman  all  that  it  costs. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  establishing  special  schools  with  state 
aid,  I  will  outline,  in  the  briefest  way,  what  has  recently  been  done  by  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  In  June,  1905,  Governor  Douglas  appointed  a 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  consisting  of  eight 
members  with  the  Honorable  Carroll  D.  Wright  as  chairman.  Their  findings 
and  recommendations  are  embodied  in  a  report  dated  April,  1906.  So  num- 
erous were  the  calls  for  this  report  that  it  was  necessary  to  print  the  second 
edition.  It  was  one  of  two  books  reconunended  to  the  Eastern  Manual 
Training  Association  and  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association,  at  their 
convention  last  year,  by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  and  it  is  now  being  reprinted  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  Pub- 
lication Board  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  this  first  commission,  a  second  and 
permanent  commission  was  appointed  by  Governor  Guild  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University.  Work  was 
begun  last  September  and  broad  definition  was  given  to  the  policies  which 
are  to  serve  as  guides  in  establishing  local  industrial  schools.  Among  others, 
the  policy  of  granting  state  aid  was  adopted  and  any  city  or  town  establishing 
an  industrial  school  may  receive  a  subsidy  amounting  to  from  one-fifth  to 
one-half  of  the  total  expense  of  the  school.  Already  two  or  three  towns  have 
taken  defijiite  action  toward  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  The  perma- 
nent conunission  recently  submitted  a  report  under  date  of  March,  1907. 

But  the  National  Education  Association  is  primarily  an  association  of 
teachers  and  we  are  mainly  interested  in  problems  pertaining  especially  to  the 
schools.  It  was  with  the  hope  of  determining  to  what  extent  the  present  public- 
school  system  might  be  made  to  serve  the  needs  of  industrial  education  that 
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today's  program  was  planned  with  the  general  topic,  "The  Relation  of  Indusr 
trial  Education  to  Public  Instruction." 

There  are  some  of  us  who  feel  that  the  scope  of  public  instruction  should 
be  broad  enough  to  include  a  considerable  amoimt  of  training  with  real  A-oca- 
tional  purpose.  We  believe  that  training  for  the  industries  is  bound  to  come. 
We  note  the  suspicion  of  organized  labor  and  feel  that  there  may  be  reasonable 
ground  for  such  suspicion  if  the  working-out  of  the  problem  is  to  be  left  entirely 
to  industrial  corporations,  for  there  is  a  possibility  that,  in  this  event,  the  least 
desirable  features  of  present  industrial  methods  may  be  carried  over  into  the 
schools.  We  realize  that  the  public  schools  have  ever  changed  with  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  society  and  that  subject  after  subject  has  been  added  to  the  early 
curriculum  as  each  has  been  brought  by  changing  conditions  into  the  list  of 
essentials.  We  even  feel  that  our  schools  are  on  trial  and  that  thev  must 
help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  at  large,  as  an  important  factor  in  our  national  existence. 

Manual  training  was  originally  urged  for  vocational  purposes  but  it  has 
come  so  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  academic  spirit  of  the  schools  that 
it  is  frequently  given  place  solely  on  account  of  its  cultural  value.  Cultural 
value  it  has  of  a  high  order;  but  is  it  not  possible  to  conserve  this  feature  and 
add  something  of  the  vocational  purpose? 


I.    MANUAL  TRAINING  VERSUS  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

B.  W.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  industrial  education  and  the  conditions  which 
are  now  demanding  that  educators  give  the  problem  their  immediate  attention, 
have  already  been  clearly  stated. 

My  topic,  fortunately,  limits  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  the  high 
school  and  its  relations  to  this  situation. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  manual  training,  the  one  subject  more 
closely  related  to  industry  than  any  other  in  the  curriculum,  is  administered 
as  "a  sort  of  mustard  relish,  an  appetizer  conducted  without  reference  to  an 
industrial  end.**  There  is  doubtless  much  truth  in  this  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  manual  training  in  the  service  of  education.  But  the  tton  "  education  " 
is  used  with  different  meaning  by  different  classes  of  individuals  according  to 
the  needs  it  is  supposed  to  supply.  The  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
want  skilled  help ;  the  school  teacher  holds  up  the  cultural  ideal  of  knowledge 
acquired ;  while  society  is  calling  for  men  and  women  who  blend  these  attain- 
ments into  an  efficiency  for  service  to  self  and  to  others. 

Education  is  a  systematized  means  for  aiding  the  individual  to  live  success- 
fully, and  to  live  successfully  he  must  co-operate  with  his  fellows.  He  must 
be  equipped  with  skill  in  some  calling  and  possessed  of  intelligence  to  direct 
this  skill  for  service  to  himself  and  to  others.     He  must,  therefore,  be  able  to 
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appreciate  the  efforts  of  others  and  feel  an  obligation  to  contribute  his  share 

to  the  common  good. 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  brings 

out  very  clearly  that  the  boy  and  girl  are  of  little  account  to  industry  until 

the  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  those  children  who  enter  some  vocation  earlier 

than  this  never  advance  beyond  the  unskilled  class  and  that  as  men  and  women 

they  are  deficient,  not  so  much  in  manual  skill  as  in  industrial  intelligence, 

that  power  to  see  beyond  the  task  which  occupies  the  hand  for  the  moment,  to  the  operations 
which  have  preceded  and  to  those  which  will  follow  it — ^power  to  take  in  the  whole  process, 
knowledge  of  materials,  ideas  of  cost,  ideas  of  organizations,  business  sense,  and  a  conscience 
that  recognizes  obligations.  Such  intelligence  is  always  discontented  not  with  its  con- 
ditions but  with  its  own  limitations,  and  is  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  more  it  has  to  give 
the  more  it  will  receive. 

Quoting  again  from  this  same  report, 

The  development  of  policy  in  the  industrial  world  and  the  experience  of  educators 
shows  that  the  productive  power  of  the  child  before  fourteen  is  negative,  and  that  it  has  not 
the  power  to  handle  anything  but  the  simplest  processes  in  the  simplest  and  smallest  way; 
that  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  he  is  of  productive  power  only  for  the  large  processes  of  manu- 
facture or  for  errand  work;  but  that  the  child  in  those  years,  by  teaching,  may  gain  the 
principles  of  industrial  work,  which  may  be  put  into  practice  after  sixteen;  that,  therefore, 
the  training  before  fourteen  should  be  in  the  simplest  practical  lines  only;  that  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  it  should  combine  the  practical  training  in  specific  industries  with 
academic  work  as  applied  to  the  industrial  problems,  to  develop  intelligence  and  responsi- 
biHty. 

It  is  quite  evident  then  the  limitations  imposed  upon  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion are  those  placed  there  by  the  social  conditions  the  individual  to  be  educated 
is  later  to  occupy,  by  the  laws  of  growth  and  development  of  the  individual, 
and  further  by  the  means  available  to  supply  the  right  conditions  for  this 
growth. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  high  school  is  the  very  place  to  begin 
and  to  a  large  extent  carry  out  this  industrial  education  now  demanded,  by 
giving  the  manual  training  a  larger  service  in  content  and  in  form  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  Public  education,  should  have  but  one  aim,  and  that  a 
democratic  one,  conserving  a  democratic  spirit  and  ideal  in  the  coming  genera- 
tion. To  have  two  systems  of  schools,  one  for  culture  and  the  other  for  vocation 
or  industry,  seems  inconsistent  with  our  American  ideals. 

Dr.  DeGarmo  states  in  his  Principles  of  Secondary  Education: 

The  meaning  of  democracy  is  that  every  child  shall  have  both  incentive  and  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  his  educational  development  as  far  as  his  ability  and  circumstances  will  war- 
rant, and  in  such  direction  as  his  taste,  capacity,  and  situation  in  life  may  make  desirable. 
For  in  education  what  is  best  for  the  individual  is  also  best  for  society.  Democracy, 
therefore,  instinctively  so  adjusts  its  secondary  to  its  primary  schoob  that  every  child, 
whatever  his  social  status,  shall  find  the  transition  from  elementary  to  secondary  educa- 
tion both  natural  and  easy.  In  form  at  least  the  American  organization  of  schools  provides 
opportunity  for  the  continuous  mental  development  of  every  citizen;  for  not  only  do  all 
primary  schools  empty  into  the  secondary,  but  the  secondary  likewise  lead  to  the  higher. 

In  the  service  each  individual  is  to  render  to  his  fellows — society — ^all 
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callings,  and  they  should  all  have  equal  honor,  majr  be  roughly  grouped  into 
four  classes:  the  professional,  commercial,  productive,  and  domestic.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission,  the  first,  the  professional,  and 
the  one  that  led  to  the  devising  of  a  scheme  of  education,  is  abundantly  provided 
for  in  our  English  and  Latin  high  schools  and  universities;  the  commercial, 
in  business  education,  in  conmiercial  courses  in  high  schools,  and  in  private 
business  colleges.  But  those  occupations  engaged  in  production  are  found 
only  touched  educationally  in  the  most  advanced  and  scientific  forms  in  the 
college  and  university. 

Society  is  now  very  complex.  Industry  is  highly  diversified.  The  schools 
must  also  be  diversified,  to  meet  this  situation  and  give  equal  opportunity  to  the 
future  industrial  worker  to  learn  the  principles  and  methods  of  a  vocation,  as 
they  have  given  to  the  doctor,  lawyer,  and  engineer.  Tho  many  of  these 
callings  are  best  taught  in  the  college  or  university,  yet  they  all  have  funda- 
mental principles  that  should  be  given  in  our  high  schools. 

The  question  is  largely  one  of  means  for  no  one  doubts  that  these  acti\'ities 
should  have  a  place  in  our  educational  scheme.  But  we  must  remember  that 
nature,  in  fixing  the  laws  of  growth  and  development  of  the  child  has,  in  so 
far  as  we  understand  that  law,  determined  when  and  how  such  instruction  can 
best  be  given  to  the  child. 

My  argument  is  that  the  law  of  educational  development  prohibits  speciali- 
zation below  the  high  school,  and  allows  but  little  until  after  the  second  year 
of  the  high  school;  that  the  first  years  of  the  high  school  must  open  to  the 
pupil  the  industrial  field  in  a  broad  way;  that  sp>ecial  vocational  training 
should  be  offered,  in  the  last  two  years;  that  the  easiest  adjustment  can  be 
made  thru  the  manual-training  course  or  the  manual-traming  high  school; 
that  manual  training  rightly  understood  by  its  friends  may  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  industrial  education,  and  rightly  taught  from  this  point  of  view, 
would  give  the  foundation  for  an  industrial  intelligence  that  later  specializa- 
tion could  build  upon ;  and  lastly  this  plan  would  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the 
educational  path  leading  toward  higher  knowledge  and  efficiency,  always  open. 

The  statement  attributed  to  a  Jesuit  priest,  "Give  me  the  boy  before  he 
is  seven  and  I  care  not  what  you  do  with  him  afterwards,"  has  been  proven  a 
fallacy,  and  the  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  is  now  considered 
the  crucial  time  when  reason  and  judgment  begin  to  sway  the  will.- 

Our  high-school  pupils  enter  as  boys  and  girls  and  leave  the  school  as  men 
and  women  capable  of  performing  all  the  functions  of  adult  life.  The  lessons 
of  this  adolescent  period  all  teach  us  that  no  period  of  life  is  so  important. 
The  changes,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  call  for  thoughtful  consideration. 
The  boy  and  girl  are  now  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  grammar 
school.  The  youth  is  gaining  a  mastery  over  himself  and  may  develop  skill 
in  muscular  control.  His  mind  is  now  awakened  by  the  significance  of  events. 
He  begins  to  realize  the  relatedness  of  phenomena  that  heretofore  existed  for 
him  as  isolated  facts.     Science  and  history  are  new  subjects  that  he  finds 
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fields  of  vast  interest  opening  for  his  growing  imagination.  The  facts  and 
forces  of  industry  and  their  dependence  up)on  science  can  be  made  clear  to  the 
boy.  Instead  of  giving  close  attention  to  one  form  of  vocation,  its  theory  and 
practice,  an  analysis  should  be  attempted  of  the  basal  principles  that  imderlie 
the  practice  in  all  the  arts,  that  a  broad  view,  and  as  much  experience  as  possible 
may  be  given  the  youth  at  this  age. 

This  period  of  discovery  of  self  and  the  interests  that  are  awakened  by 
excursions  into  many  fields  of  knowledge,  must  be  kept  free  from  the  narrow- 
ing influence  of  prescription.  There  must  be  a  wide  range  of  elective  study. 
In  our  American  high  school  the  boys  and  girls,  from  every  walk  in  life,  are 
gathered  and  they  in  turn  pass  out  of  the  school  to  possibly  a  greater  diversity 
of  life  in  the  society  of  the  immediate  future.  The  range  of  future  activity 
for  these  boys  and  girls  is  limited  only  by  their  diversity  of  interest  and  heredi- 
tary training.  The  leaders  in  all  professions  and  vocation^  must  get  their 
secondary  education  in  the  same  school.  This  diversity  of  talent  and  aim 
cannot  be  given  the  education  needed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  subjects. 
The  activities  of  life  and  its  pulsating  interests  must  be  brought  to  the  service 
of  the  school  and  energize  its  forces  for  attracting  and  retaining  our  youth  for 
the  larger  efficiency  of  industrial  life. 

With  our  elective  system  in  a  city  high  school  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
arrange  for  those  pupils  who  desire  it  specific  instruction  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing vocations,  or  those  of  greatest  local  need,  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
course.  This  is  nothing  new,  as  it  is  now  practiced  in  a  number  of  schools. 
Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  at  Menomonie,  finds  it  is  practical,  and  is  meeting 
with  marked  success  in  increased  attendance  and  interest.  This  plan  has 
advantages  in  organization  in  cities  having  more  than  one  high  school.  In 
Seattle  the  new  high  school  will  have  complete  equipment  for  manual  training 
for  the  first  two  years  for  boys  and  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  those 
pupils,  electing  this  work  and  wishing  to  specialize  along  some  particular 
line  will  attend  the  central  high  school,  where  complete  equipment  will  make 
it  possible  to  carry  out  any  line  of  vocation  work  the  needs  of  that  community 
require.  As  many  students  drop  out  of  school  the  last  two  years,  that 
makes  it  possible  to  combine  small  classes  in  similar  subjects  in  the 
central  school,  and  as  this  line  of  work  usuaUy  requires  the  most  expen- 
sive equipment,  economy  is  practiced  in  fitting  up  the  one  school  for 
advanced  work. 

Manual  training  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  narrow  view  of  a  cultural  or 
disciplinary  subject.  It  has  a  rich  content  of  its  own  tho  none  the  less  cultural 
and  disciplinary  while  serving  a  larger  end  in  education. 

Alanual  training  has  undergone  an  evolution  in  method  and  matter  as 
well  as  in  its  relations  to  the  other  school  subjects  and  to  industry.  There 
are  four  steps  or  divisions  in  the  development  of  this  subject  as  an  educational 
means:  (i)  tool  processor  technique;  (2)  tool  process  or  technique  in  making 
something  of  utility;  (3)  technique  and  utility  with  the  opportunity  for  the 
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child's  initiative;  (4)  using  the  above  three  means  to  give  social  or  industrial 
relations  in  form  and  content. 

These  divisions  are  really  stages  of  growth  and  are  all  evident  in  manual 
training  today.  They  are  not  perhaps  sharply  differentiated  in  point  of  years 
nor  as  to  particular  locations  or  sections  of  the  educational  field,  but  are  rather 
evident  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  teachers  of  manual  training  in  many 
of  our  schools. 

The  first  period  was  the  block  exercise  period,  when  imitative  skill  and  the 
training  of  a  set  of  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind  were  sought,  the  advocates 
of  manual  training  stressing  its  disciplinary  power  in  developing  habits  of 
attention,  concentration,  will,  etc.,  because  mental  training  was  the  aim  of 
the  scheme  of  education  into  which  they  were  trying  to  break.  So  logical 
sequence  of  tool  and  process  was  carefully  carried  out.  It  established  for  all 
time,  however,  the  value  of  hand  and  eye  training  in  education,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  physical  world  of  fact  and  force  be  added  to  the 
environment  of  the  pupil. 

The  second  step  forward  was  "in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  advent  of 
Sloyd.  The  chief  difference  between  Sloyd  and  the  Russian  system  being 
that  the  former  used  a  completed  model  in  place  of  a  practice  piece  while  teach- 
ing the  orderly  use  of  tools.  Of  course  this  greatly  stimulated  the  interest 
of  the  child,  tho  on  the  same  plane  pedagogically  with  the  **pot  hooks"  of 
his  copy  book.  However,  the  truth  was  established  that  a  boy  prefers  to 
make  something  no  matter  for  what  purpose  than  simply  to  continue  sawing 
and  planing  for  the  mental  and  physical  training  he  is  getting  out  of  it.  The 
concrete  utility  of  the  object  made  served  further  to  popularize  the  subject. 

We  have  but  lately  recognized  the  third  point  of  progress,  that  of  giving 
the  child  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  initiative,  by  permitting 
him  to  choose  the  object  he  desires  to  make.  This  gives  "a  real  motive  behind 
and  a  real  outcome  ahead."  Limitations  are  of  coiu'se  imposed  upon 
selection  by  his  ability  and  skill  to  do  what  is  best  for  him  to  do. 

These  steps  or  points  of  progress  deal  solely  with  the  formal  side  of  the 
subject;  such  content  as  it  has  dealing  only  with  the  narrow  field  of  the 
technical  facts  of  this  particular  activity.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  now 
being  given  to  the  content  of  manual  training,  but  that  content  is  more  \ital 
in  education  than  technical  acquisition  alone.  Art  and  industry  are  the  sub- 
structure of  society,  and  manual  training  is  now  being  used  to  illustrate  these 
achievements  of  the  race  and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  life  of  industry  about 
him.  Art  has  greatly  affected  the  methods  used  and  rationalized  oiu-  hand- 
work along  structural  lines,  emphasizing  service  in  design  and  decoration. 
Also  the  application  of  science  to  industry  is  being  illustrated  in  making  mechani- 
cal devices — pulleys,  levers,  carrying  devices — ^in  the  realm  of  applied  physics. 
The  introduction  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  girls  is  largely 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  industrial  values. 

The  fact  of  these  changes  argues  for  further  growth  and  that  the  need  for 
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industrial  education  can  be  supplied  in  our  high  schook.    But  further  changes 
are  necessary. 

1.  More  time  given  to  manual  training, — ^This  can  be  accomplished  by 
lengthening  the  school  day,  giving  half  of  the  session  to  manual  training  and 
the  other  half  to  the  academic  work.  This  plan  is  reconunended  by  the 
Educational  Conmiission  of  Cleveland.  They  also  reconunend  a  separate 
high  school  to  be  organized  to  carry  out  this  plan  without  conflicting  with  the 
other  courses.  As  stated  previously  in  this  paper  such  a  change  should  not 
be  made  the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 

More  time  can  be  given  in  the  present  manual-training  course  of  our  high 
schools  by  adding  optional  classes  in  manual  training  for  both  boys  and  girls 
after  the  usual  academic  session  and  giving  credit  for  the  work  so  completed. 

Again  in  a  six-period  session  three  periods  can  easily  be  given  to  manual 
training  and  three  to  academic  work,  in  a  manual-training  course,  without 
in  the  least  conflicting  with  other  classwork.  It  would  simply  necessitate  the 
pupiPs  preparing  his  lessons  at  home  or  out  of  school  hours. 

2.  A  better  selection  of  suhject-maUer, — ^This  applies  both  to  academic 
subjects  as  well  as  to  the  manual-training  work.  The  main  subject,  mathe- 
matics, science,  English,  history,  German,  or  French,  must  be  given  full  place 
in  proper  juxtaposition  and  succession.  The  methods  used  in  presenting 
them  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  interpret  their  meaning  in  terms 
of  the  pupils  present  experience.    As  Dr.  DeGarmo  puts  it. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  educational  practice  to  borrow  one's  subject- 
matter  from  ancient  sources,  while  being  compelled  to  rely  on  the  pupil's  experience  in 
modem  environment  for  its  comprehension?  All  we  have  to  do  to  enable  the  student 
to  understand  even  the  most  complicated  machinery  of  industry  or  institutional  organiza- 
tion is  first  to  point  out  clearly,  its  purpose,  and  then  anal3rze  the  whole  into  its  constituent 
elements.  In  this  way,  both  apperception  and  knowledge  to  be  apperceived  come  from 
the  same  environment. 

The  practice  in  the  manual  arts  should  deal  with  the  application  of  principle 
using  such  examples  in  the  arts  as  are  found  in  the  conununity  of  the  school 
or  in  the  larger  field  of  industry  in  the  state  or  nation.  This  leads  to  the 
next  point. 

3.  A  careful  analysis  of  trade  processes  in  all  vocations  should  he  made  to 
determine  their  fundamental  elements  adaptable  to  pedagogical  principles ^  and 
to  determine  the  common  element  in  them  for  related  experience, — ^There  are  some 
three  hundred  trades.  What  ones  shall  we  select  ?  Will  the  large  manufacturer 
determine  the  selection  thru  the  school  directors  or  shall  we  use  the  one  that 
offers  the  least  difficulty  in  teaching  and  in  cost?  The  needs  of  the  com- 
munity should  of  course  be  a  large  factor;  if  agricultural,  then  the  activities 
selected  should  relate  to  the  soil,  plant  and  animal  life  and  their  development 
industrially;  if  a  manufacturing  community,  the  same  principle  would  apply. 
Thinking-power  cannot  be  developed  abstractly  for  specific  use.  It  must  have 
its  rise  in  a  content  that  is  fundamental  to  as  broad  a  field  of  industry  as  pos- 
sible.   The  pupil  will  then  he  better  able  to  determine  subsequent  specializa- 
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tion  without  losing  its  relations — the  basis  of  industrial  intelligence — nor 
become  so  narrow  that  adaptation  to  new  conditions  will  be  impossible- 

4.  Better  teachers  and  teaching  is  always  a  need, — Strong  men  and  women 
are  necessary,  of  high  technical  efficiency,  yet  possessed  of  a  broad  outlook  on 
life,  and  who  rate  their  specialty  in  terms  of  service  to  the  conmiunity.  They 
must  understand  the  adolescent  youth  as  well  as  the  exacting  conditions  of 
the  art  and  science  they  are  teaching.  The  tendency  in  teaching  a  subject 
which  deals  almost  entirely  with  manipulation  for  its  expression  is  to  assume 
that  thinking  is  being  required  when  the  processes  of  manipulation  are  being 
learned,  while  frequently  only  the  power  of  imitation,  in  the  narrow  field  of 
the  specialty,  is  being  developed.  The  inductive  method  requiring  the  pupil 
to  do  his  own  thinking  should  be  used.  There  should  always  be  pro\'ided 
ample  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  test  his  ideas  and  knowledge  in  making 
new  applications  of  the  principles  taught.  Efficiency  is  knowledge  skilfully 
applied  in  overcoming  a  difficulty  of  real  meaning  to  the  individual.  The 
complete  cycle  of  mental  activity,  cognition,  feeling  or  emotion,  and  volitional 
action  in  doing  something,  is  thus  preserved. 

5.  As  to  night  classes ^  a  word  is  sufficient  in  this  paper. — They  should  be 
conducted  as  a  continuation  school  with  attention  given  to  the  principles  of, 
and  the  application  of,  science  to  the  trade  taught.  The  equipment  arranged 
for  day  classes  should  be  used  for  such  work  rather  than  to  remain  idle  so  much 
of  the  time.  No  restrictions  other  than  physical  and  mental  ability  to  profit  . 
by  the  work  given  should  debar  any  boy  or  girl  frodi  such  a  schooK 

The  foregoing  analysis  and  suggestions  relate  only  to  the  high  school  and 
do  not  deal  with  the  larger^problem  of  industrial  education  outside  of  this 
narrow  field.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  to  wait  imtil  the  problem  is 
settled  as  to  separate  schools  for  trade  and  others  for  culture  and  the  professions, 
would  postpone  indefinitely  a  large  measure  of  good  now  within  our  reach. 

We  have  all  over  the  country  splendid  equipments  in  public  high  schools 
that  are  not  used  one-fourth  of  the  available  time.  A  beginning  can  be  made 
at  once  with  the  pupils  now  entering  high  school,  and  doubtless  a  much  greater 
per  cent,  will  attend  high  school  and  complete  its  work  than  formerly,  believ- 
ing that  future  happiness  and  success  will  be  more  sure  of  attainment.  That 
such  a  school  will  receive  recognition  by  the  university  will  naturally  follow 
when  its  work  is  carefully  organized  and  it  is  recognized  that  in  its  disciplinary 
training  manual  training  is  the  equal  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

American  society  is  stratified  vertically  if  at  all,  and  the  equality  of  eveiy 
individual  in  it  is  "the  equal  right  of  every  individual  everywhere  to  progress," 
No  scheme  of  education,  then,  must  forget  these  ideals  of  a  democratic  society. 
Success  is  not  so  much  in  the  attainment  of  wealth  and  position  as  in  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  passed  from  the  poor  of  yesterday  to  the  better  of 
today,  with  a  broader  vision  of  the  future. 
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■   ■  ■     I  ■   ■  ■■  ■  -- 

REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  LEAVITT 

Mr.  Johnson  has  shown  us  the  part  which  a  progressive  manual-training 
high  school  may  play  in  adapting  its  more  or  less  traditional  work  to  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  pupils  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  receive  instruction 
therein.  The  large  majority  of  our  boys  do  not  have  this  opportunity.  One 
of  the  most  significant  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Massachusetts  Conunission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education  was,  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  are  frequently  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  by  large  numbers  of  our 
boys  and  girb.  The  compulsory  education  law  holds  the  child  in  school  until 
he  is  fourteen  and  it  appears  that  there  are  few  industrial  positions,  promising 
a  career  of  progressive  usefulness,  which  are  open  to  him  before  the  age  of 
sixteen.  In  the  meantime,  if  he  leaves  school  at  fourteen,  he  frequently  drifts 
from  one  position  to  another  where  unskilled  and  poorly  paid  labor  is  employed, 
forming  habits  of  idleness  and  irresponsibility  which  debar  him  from,  rather 
than  fit  him  for,  the  more  desirable  positions  referred  to  as  open  to  boys  of 
sixteen. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  compulsory  school  age  should  be  advanced 
to  fifteen  years,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  this  question  can  be  properly  considered 
independently  of  the  topic  we  are  discussing  today,  "Vocational  Training." 

We  should  note  that  the  state  seizes  the  best  formative  years  of  a  boy's  life — 
from  five  to  fourteen — and  dooms  him  to  a  fixed  kind  of  education  whether  it  has 
much  or  little  direct  bearing  on  his  future  needs  in  his  particular  environment. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  permits  him  to  continue  his  schooling  or  to  go  to  work. 
Boys  at  that  age  have  a  strong  desire  to  be,  or  to  act  like,  men.  Possibly  they 
wish  to  learn;  certainly  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  earn.  They  want  to  "get 
into  the  game,"  and  when  called  upon  to  decide  between  school  and  work,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  so  many  choose  the  latter  ?  Suppose  the  boy  listens  to  our 
good  advice  and  continues  in  school  for  two  years  longer.  Will  the  added 
training  fit  him  for  a  better  start  upon  his  lifework  ?  We  must  remember  that 
many  boys  by  this  time  would  hardly  have  reached  the  high  school.  The 
questions  for  us  to  ask  ourseli^es  seriously  as  educational  advisors  of  youth  are, 
first,  have  we  a  school  to  which  we  can  send  the  boy  who  desires  to  go  to  work 
at  fourteen,  with  the  assurance  that  two  additional  years  of  education  will 
materially  enhance  his  cliance  for  industrial  success  ?  second,  if  we  have  no 
such  school,  what  is  our  duty  ?  A  consideration  of  the  next  topic  should  help 
us  in  answering  these  questions. 


77.    CAN  THE  SCHOOL  UPE  OP  PUPILS  BE  PROLONGED  BY  AN 

ADEQUATE  PROVISION  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

IN  THE  UPPER  GRAMMAR  GRADES? 

JESSE  D.  BURKS,  PRINCIPAL,  TEACHERS  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  notable  contributions  made  by  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  illuminating  thought  of  John  Fiske  that  the  human 
species  has  reached  its  supreme  position  in  the  evolutionary  scale  very  largely 
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thru  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  period  of  infancy.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  has  seized  upon  this  thought  as  the  starting  point  for  a  sound  theorj' 
of  education  and  has  pointed  out  with  great  clearness  the  logical  identity  of 
the  period  of  infancy  and  the  period  of  systematic  education.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  infancy  should  prop>erly 
be  devoted  to  activities  calculated  to  develop  social  intelligence,  social  sympa- 
thy, and  social  power,  to  the  end  that  each  indindual,  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible, may  adjust  himself  to  his  own  system  of  social  relations. 

In  certain  directions,  this  theory  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  prolongation 
of  the  period  of  formal  education.  A  person,  for  example,  who  pursues  the 
entire  course  of  training  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate  schools  and 
subsequently,  a  professional  course  in  medicine,  law,  theology,  or  j>edagogy, 
spends  twenty  years  or  more  in  his  course  of  study  and  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  or  over  before  he  is  ready  to  begin  his  professional  career.  Such  a 
striking  extension  of  the  period  of  education,  however,  concerns  directly  only 
a  small  fraction  of  our  population,  as  will  readily  be  recalled  when  we  consider 
the  facts  in  a  single  typical  conununity. 

In  the  city  of  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  state 
of  the  Union,  there  are  approximately  i,6oo  pupils  in  each  of  the  first  four 
years  of  school.     In  the  fifth  year  there  are  1,300  pupils;   in  the  sixth  year 
1,100;  in  the  seventh  year  700;  and  in  the  eighth  year  500.     Hardly  one-third 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  fourth  school  year,  it  will  be  seen,  reach  the  final 
year  of  the  elementary  school.    In  the  high  school  of  this  city,  the  rate  of 
decrease  in  number  of  pupils  is  even  more  rapid,  the  number  in  the  four  succes- 
sive classes  being  400,  300,  200,  and  1 50.    These  figures  represent  a  condition 
that  is  general  thruout  this  country.     The  ratio  of  decrease  in  numbers  from 
grade  to  grade  no  doubt  varies  considerably,  but  the  essential  fact  is  almost 
uniformly  the  same.     The  great  mass  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  remaining 
even  to  the  end  of  the  elementary  sch6ols,  and  large  numbers  of  them  are 
leaving  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  school  year. 

In  our  educational  organization  and  policy,  we  have  evidently  failed  to 
grasp  the  full  significance  of  a  prolonged  period  of  infancy  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race.  It  is  possible  that  by  artificial 
restriction  we  are  shortening  the  normal  period  of  plasticity,  and  are  thus 
impairing  the  capacity  of  the  rising  generation  to  make  the  needed  adjustments 
to  a  rapidly  changing  and  exacting  environment.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  more  urgent  need  for  every  member  of  society  to  exercise  intelligence 
and  energy  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  economic,  political,  and  ethical  condi- 
tions of  life.  There  can  be  no  more  serious  educational  problem  than  an  inquiry 
into  the  methods  by  which  a  more  complete  adjustment  may  be  assured  the 
great  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  present  consideration  of  this  problem  will  be  limited  to  three  of  its 
many  aspects:  first,  what  are  the  chief  reasons  why  so  large  a  proportion  of 
pupils  now  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the  elementary  course;  second,  in 
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what  ways  may  more  adequate  provision  be  made  for  the  ^'aried  needs  of 
children  in  the  last  years  of  the  elementary-school  period;  and  third,  what 
effect  would  such  provision  probably  have  in  prolonging  the  school  life  of  pupils 
and  in  accomplishing  more  nearly  the  true  purposes  of  our  educational  system. 

Among  the  reasons  to  which  the  rapid  dropping  out  of  pupils  has  been 
attributed  are  age,  lack  of  mental  capacity,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  restraints 
of  school  life,  on  the  part  of  pupils ;  lack  of  intelligence  and  interest  on  the  part 
of  parents;  deficiency  of  insight,  sympathy,  and  tact  on  the  part  of  teachers; 
the  economic  necessity  for  children  to  assist  in  the  earning  of  a  family  livelihood ; 
and  the  ill  adaptation  of  the  courses  of  study  to  the  special  needs  of  the  children. 
Very  likely  all  of  these  influences  arc  operative  in  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
relative  weights  of  these  several  influences  in  determining  the  dropping-out  of 
pupils  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  a  consideration  of  the  facts  rather  than  by  a 
mere  expression  of  opinion.  The  facts,  however,  are  difl&cult  to  ascertain,  for 
the  motives  that  influence  individual  boys  and  girls  to  leave  school  are  by  no 
means  always  clearly  defined  even  in  their  own  minds.  A  child  who  is  unhappy 
or  backward  in  his  schoolwork  is  easily  pursuaded  that  the  lack  of  adjustment 
is  due  to  the  prejudice  or  incapacity  of  his  teachers  or  that  the  welfare  of  his 
family  requires  that  he  find  employment  and  provide  for  his  own  support. 
It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  a  child  whose  abilities  in  certain  directions 
are  of  high  order  finds  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  progress 
in  one  or  more  of  the  school  subjects.  It  is  easy  for  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
pupil  himself  to  attribute  such  failure  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupil  rather  than 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the  special  combina- 
tion of  abilities  that  this  child  possesses. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  widespread  feeling  among  parents  and  children 
that  the  last  years  of  the  elementary  school  do  not  pay;  that  the  opportunities 
of  these  years  are  of  no  direct  value  to  children  destined  for  industrial  and 
domestic  pursuits.  At  the  close  of  th'fe  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  school,  pupils  have 
attained  moderate  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  simple  calculation,  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  geography  and  the  history  of  their  own  country.  The 
last  years  of  the  elementary  course  are  devoted  largely  to  an  amplified  study  of 
these  same  subjects.  To  a  child  who  can  see  no  immediate  application  of 
these  studies  in  solving  the  urgent  problems  of  his  own  life,  what  serious  loss 
can  there  be,  then,  in  leaving  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  or  sooner  if 
the  law  can  be  evaded  ?  Are  not  these  two  or  three  years  of  greater  economic 
value  when  given  to  industrial  pursuits  than  when  wasted  in  the  tiresome  repe- 
tition of  the  traditional  school  ** studies"  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  for  the  schoolmaster  to  enter  a  general  denial  of  the 
charges  implied  in  this  very  practical  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  training 
in  the  schools  and  of  training  in  the  world's  work.  He  may  characterize  the 
estimate  as  basely  utilitarian  or  he  may  point  to  the  fact  that  those  pupils  who 
do  complete  the  elementary  course  are  found  to  have  earning-power  superior 
to  those  who  do  not.    The  answer  to  this  reply  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
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facts,  there  is  nevertheless  the  widespread  opinion  that  the  traming  ofiered  is 
the  last  years  of  the  elementary  school  has  little  practical  value,  and  this  opiniiii 
is  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  shortening  the  school  life  of  pupils. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Training, 
tho  not  conclusive  on  this  point,  furnishes  strong  indications  that  this  atti- 
tude toward  the  practical  value  of  school  training  has  a  much  more  direct  effect 
upon  the  dropping-out  of  pupils  from  school  than  has  economic  pressure  or 
the  blindness  of  parents  to  the  higher  interests  of  their  children.  About  half 
of  the  parents  of  children  who  had  withdrawn  from  school  before  the  agp  of 
sixteen,  stated  definitely  that,  if  there  had  been  courses  for  industrial  training 
offered  in  the  public  schook,  they  would  have  kept  their  children  in  schwl 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  enter  the  low-grade  and  unskilled  industries  which 
alone  are  open  to  them.  More  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  parents  of  these  chiJdrenj 
according  to  the  report,  were  financially  able  to  keep  their  children  in  school  if 
it  had  seemed  desirable  to  do  so. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  low  estimate  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  last 
years  of  elementary-school  training  is  a  powerful  factor  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  school  life  of  children.  Let  us  now  ask  whether  this  estimate 
has  proper  foundation  or  is  based  upon  essential  error. 

Here  again  the  report  of  the  Massachussetts  Commission  presents  evidence 
of  great  value.  It  is  shown  that  the  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  whetha* 
spent  in  the  school  or  at  work,  are  wasted  years  so  far  as  concerns  the  permanent 
earning-capacity  of  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  who  enter  industrial  and 
domestic  as  distinguished  from  commercial  and  professional  pursuits.  Those 
children  who  enter  unskilled  industries  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  put  at  work 
that  requires  extremely  little  intelligence  and  therefore  possesses  practically  no 
educational  value.  Owing  to  this  arrest  of  development,  these  children  soon 
pass  beyond  the  point  where  the  opportunity  is  open  or  the  impulse  is  actiw 
for  them  to  enter  skilled  pursuits.  They  become  more  and  more  fixed  in  their 
low-grade  pursuits.  The  wages  of  two  to  four  dollars  i>er  week  recei>'ed  at 
the  outset  are  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  living  of  a  boy  or 
girl,  much  less  to  enable  him  to  begin  the  habit  of  systematic  saving.  \Vithm 
a  few  years  these  children  reach  the  maximum  of  their  earning-capacity  at 
about  nine  dollars  per  week.  This  is  at  so  low  a  level  that  they  are  condemned 
to  lives  of  uncertainty  and  of  poverty  if  not  of  degradation. 

Those  children  who  remain  in  school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old  eventu- 
ally reach  a  higher  wage-earning  level,  it  is  true;  but  the  uniform  testimony 
of  employers  is  that  they  are  almost  wholly  lacking  in  "industrial  intelligence" 
and  that  accordingly  they  enter  upon  industrial  occupations  in  no  condition 
even  to  begin  to  learn  the  special  processes  involved  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions. The  advantage,  measured  by  wage-earning  capacity,  which  these 
children  eventually  prove  to  possess  over  those  children  who  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  is  very  likely  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  tendency  of  indi- 
viduals of  superior  intelligence  and  ambition  to  remain  in  school  until  the  com- 
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pletidn  of  the  elementaxy  course.  This  tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tional high  value  which  public  sentiment  assigns  to  a  complete  "common- 
school  education."  Children  who  remain  in  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
therefore,  form  a  select  group  having  not  only  a  relatively  high  degree  of  general 
maturity,  but  probably  a  distinct  advantage  in  the  way  of  native  capacity  and 
zeal.  On  account  of  the  maturing  of  special  capacities  and  tastes  during  the 
years  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  it  is,  moreover,  probable  that  children  at 
the  more  advanced  age  more  often  choose  the  kind  of  occupation  in  which  they 
are  naturally  best  qualified  to  succeed.  The  industrial  superiority  referred  to 
may  be  accordingly  by  no  means  so  largely  due  to  the  added  two  years  of  school 
training  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Tho  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary-school training  as  a  means  of  increasing  industrial  efficiency,  it  might 
still  appear  to  be  the  part  of  economic  wisdom  to  accept  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions of  elementary  education,  with  possibly  a  raising  of  the  compulsory  age 
limit  and  a  more  effective  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Such 
a  conclusion,  however,  is  not  justified.  The  rational  development  of  our  edu- 
cational system  does  not  culminate  in  a  condition  under  which  attendance 
must  be  inforced  by  external  authority;  but  rather  in  a  condition  which  in 
itself  possesses  a  compelling-power  sufficient  to  hold  the  great  majority  of  our 
l)oys  and  girls  thru  a  period  long  enough  for  them  to  attain  the  genuine  pur- 
poses of  education.  Such  compelling-power  can  be  secured  only  thru  a  reason- 
able adaptation  of  the  training  offered  by  the  school  to  the  concrete  needs  of 
the  pupils. 

The  real  secret  of  the  loss  of  pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  is  to 
be  found  in  our  astounding  failure  to  provide  for  some  of  the  strongest  psycho- 
logical and  social  needs  of  many  pupils  as  they  approach  these  years.  We 
take  boys  and  girls  at  a  time  when  their  impulses  are  strong  for  active  partici- 
pation in  the  vital  interests  of  life,  and  we  confine  them  within  narrow  school- 
room cells,  with  books  and  pencils  as  their  chief  or  sole  means  of  participation ; 
we  take  them  when  their  desire  for  social  co-operation  is  a  dominant  motive, 
and  we  require  each  to  work  for  himself  and  by  himself  upon  tasks  which,  so 
far  as  he  can  see,  have  little  to  do  with  the  great  world  outside  of  the  school 
walls;  we  take  them  at  a  period  when  their  capacity  and  their  instinct  for 
individual  initiative  is  strong,  and  we  expect  them  to  work  under  the  constant 
direction  and  control  of  a  teacher — their  problems  artificially  assigned,  their 
coming  and  going,  their  starting  points  and  stopping  places  determined  for 
them;  we  take  them  when  their  indi\ndual  differences  in  capacity,  interest, 
and  prospective  careers  are  properly  matters  of  growing  and  vital  concern,  and 
we  require  them  to  pursue  a  uniform  course  of  study  having  little  direct  rela- 
tion to  these  specific  powers,  motives,  and  prospects. 

Our  attitude  toward  our  boys  and  girls  is  not  unlike  that  which  has  char- 
acterized our  dealings  with  the  American  Indians.  We  placed  the  Indians 
upon  reservations  and  took  from  them  their  native  resources  and  occupations; 
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we  hedged  them  about  with  all  manner  of  artificial  restrictions  and  pkced 
overseers  in  charge  of  them  to  prevent  outbreaks;  we  then  found  to  our  chagrin 
and  to  our  occasional  discomfiture  that  they  were  not  altogether  contented  with 
the  favors  that  we  had  forced  upon  them,  and  that  they  did  not  always  mab 
the  rapid  progress  that  we  had  planned  for  them.  The  analogy  in  our  edua- 
tional  pohcy  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Let  us  look  to  it  that  the  idleness,  the  irre- 
sponsibility, the  passive  indifference,  and  the  physical  and  moral  degeneratkm 
that  we  have  forced  upon  our  Indian  wards  is  not  repeated  in  the  lives  of  oui 
own  children. 

Much  of  the  ill  adaptation  of  our  educational  organization  to  the  actual 
needs  of  our  society  is  due  to  a  fake  notion  of  democracy  as  applied  to  education. 
We  very  properly  maintain  that  a  true  social  and  political  democracy  musi 
rest  upon  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all.  We  then  proceed  to 
interpret  equal  opportunity  to  mean  the  same  opportunity  and  the  mischief  is 
done.  We  are  failing  in  our  educational  policy  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
genuine  opportunity  consists  not  in  what  is  offered  to  all  alike,  but  in  what 
actually  serves  the  concrete  purposes  of  any  individual  concerned.  "WTiat  b  a 
real  opportunity  to  one  person  may  fail  utterly  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
another. 

Curiously  enough  this  pseudo-democratic  idea  did  not  characterize  our 
educational  organization  in  the  early  period  of  our  history.  For  the  first  two 
centuries  of  our  colonial  life,  the  distinct  purpose  of  the  schools  was  to  train  a 
comparatively  few  men  for  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  church  and 
state.  For  the  rank  and  file,  education  was  provided  in  the  main  thru  actusd 
participation  in  the  common  activities  of  daily  life — in  political  functions,  in 
vocations,  and  in  religion.  With  the  expansion  of  our  national  life  that  ha5 
accompanied  our  growth  in  territory,  in  population,  and  in  wealth,  and  with 
the  increased  complexity  of  our  social,  industrial,  and  political  organization, 
demands  have  arisen  for  trained  leaders  in  medicine,  law,  and  engineering. 
In  the  higher  stages  of  our  educational  system,  we  have  made  provision  fi.»r 
the  training  of  such  leaders.  Thus  far  however  we  have  failed  to  provide  for 
that  great  majority  of  our  population  that  can  never  by  any  chance  attain  to 
the  rank  of  leader.  The  school  has  taken  over  the  entire  responsibility  for 
education  which  it  formerly  shared  with  the  home,  the  farm,  the  apprentice- 
ship, and  a  social  order  in  which  the  individual  was  normally  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  a  great  number  of  industrial  processes.  The  school  hi^ 
assumed  the  entire  responsibility,  but  it  has  not  yet  discovered  how  to  supply 
the  important  factors  in  education  that  in  other  days  were  provided  thru 
activities  outside  the  school. 

Thus  we  boast  of  a  system  of  universal  education,  but  fall  far  short  of 
educating  all  of  our  children.  Our  secondary  schools  are  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  preparation  for  college.  Our  elementary  schools  are  dominated  b\ 
the  idea  of  a  single  type  of  scholarship  which  directly  concerns  a  small  mlnorit) 
of  our  children.    If  instead  of  our  abstract  and  misleading  notion  of  equil 
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educational  opportunity  for  all,  we  should  substitute  the  more  concrete  and 
sane  idea  of  furnishing  educational  opportunities  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
various  groups  of  children,  we  might  develop  a  s)rstem  of  education  that  should 
be  actually  and  not  merely  nominally  democratic. 

If  education  is  to  enable  each  person  to  live  the  happiest  and  most  useful 
life  of  which  he  is  capable,  it  must  meet  all  of  the  main  requirements  of  such  a 
life,  not  otherwise  properly  provided  for.  These  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  the  requirements  of  leisure  and  the  requirements  of  vocational  pursuits. 
The  work  of  the  elementary  school  b  almost  wholly  designed  to  train  children 
for  the  pursuits  of  leisure.  The  literature,  history,  geography,  nature-study, 
music,  and  drawing  are  obviously  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  recreation  and 
of  general  social  intercourse  rather  than  to  the  more  specific  purposes  of  voca- 
tional pursuits.  Even  arithmetic  and  manual  training,  which  are  commonly 
considered  as  of  high  **  practical  value,"  have  mainly  indirect  application  to 
the  peculiar  problems  of  most  vocations.  Even  assuming  that  the  school  as 
now  constituted  furnishes  adequate  training  for  professional  and  commercial 
pursuits,  it  still  remains  that,  for  industrial  and  domestic  pursuits,  there  is 
absolutely  no  systematic  training  in  most  of  our  schools.  It  is  impossible,  on 
any  grounds  consistent  with  true  democracy,  to  justify  a  system  of  education 
that  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  small  minority  only ;  that  so  far  fails  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  whole  body  of  our  boys  and  girls  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  them  refuse  to  accept,  as  a  free  gift,  even  the  training  offered  in  the  elemen- 
tary period  of  eight  years. 

Individual  differences  in  native  capacities  and  in  prospective  careers  of 
pupils,  it  has  been  seen,  appear  with  increasing  force  as  the  children  are  pass- 
ing thru  the  last  few  years  of  the  elementary  course.  The  disregard  of  these 
differences,  in  the  organization  of  the  schoolwork,  has  been  pointed  out  as  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  rapid  loss  of  pupils  during  these  years.  There  must 
be  a  reorganization  of  education,  in  accordance  with  the  actual  psychological 
development  of  children  and  with  the  requirements  of  genuine  democracy, 
based  upon  a  systematic  recognition  of  special  aptitudes. 

Such  a  recognition  supplies  the  rational  ground  for  the  distinction  between 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  distinction  at  present  is  purely 
formal  and  fortuitous  and  is  evidently  made  at  too  late  a  period.  Whatever  may 
be  the  arbitrary  and  external  organization  of  education,  the  actual  secondary 
stage  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls  will  inevitably  begin  when  the 
differences  in  their  tastes,  capacities,  and  ambitions  become  more  conspicuous 
and  important  than  the  likenesses.  The  difference  between  elementary  and 
secondary  development  is  thus  a  matter  of  life ;  not  a  mere  matter  of  convenient 
arrangement.  Differences  in  abilities  and  in  interests  will  always  demand  some 
differences  in  form  of  activity,  and  if  these  are  not  definitely  provided  in  the 
school  they  will  be  found  elsewhere,  as  they  are  at  present  during  the  last  years 
of  the  elementary  course.  In  view  of  the  persistence  with  which  we  cling  to  our 
traditional  organization  of  education,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  uniform 
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eight  years'  elementary  course  was  guaranteed  by  Magna  Charta  or  that  it 
was  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  failing  to  make  the  transition  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  stage  in  our  school  system  correspond  with  its 
appearance  in  the  development  of  our  children,  we  are  guilty  either  of  indefen- 
sible stupidity  or  of  deliberate  malfeasance. 

The  provision  of  alternative  courses  for  vocational  training,  before  the  end 
of  the  present  eight-year  elementary  course,  implies  it  is  true  that  each  child 
will  be  called  upon  to  choose  the  course  that  he  will  pursue.  Here  we  shall 
encounter  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  "elective  system" 
at  this  early  stage  of  children's  careers.  The  arguments  against  "early 
specialization  "  are  of  course  thoroly  familiar.  They  were  first  brought  forward 
with  great  vehemence  in  the  discussions -that  accompanied  the  growth  of  the 
elective  system  in  our  colleges.  They  next  appeared  in  the  debate  concerning 
the  introduction  of  elective  courses  into  our  high  schools.  This  debate  is  still 
in  progress  and  the  familiar  arguments  are  constantly  hurled  by  the  reaction- 
aries against  the  advocates  of  wider  opportunity  and  greater  freedom  for  pupils 
in  high  schools.  These  arguments  will  in  turn  be  directed  against  every  effort 
to  extend  the  elective  system  backward  to  the  logical  beginning  of  the  secondare' 
stage  of  education.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  rigid  prescription 
and  free  election  must  eventually  be  the  same  in  all  three  of  these  fields,  for 
the  conflict  is  really  one  and  not  three.  The  question  is  whether  human 
beings  who  differ  widely  in  native  gifts  and  acquired  tendencies  shall  be  forced 
to  pursue  a  single  conventional  course  of  training,  or  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  course  that  will  equip  them  not  only  for  the  worthy  ase  of  their 
leisure  but  for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  their  vocations.  Life  itself  is  from  the 
beginning  an  elective  process — each  person  selecting  from  the  complex  whole 
of  experience  those  elements  that  accord  with  his  native  and  acquired  interests 
and  rejecting  those  elements  that  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  his  life.  Mental 
growth,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  teaching  of  modem  psychology,  consists  in  the 
development  of  a  multitude  of  specific  forms  of  reaction  rather  than  of  a  few 
general  faculties  such  as  memory,  judgment,  and  reasoning-power.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  justify  a  study  or  a  course  of  study  on  the  basis  of  the  dis- 
credited theory  that  a  few  general,  mental  faculties  require  the  traditional 
school  subjects  for  their  proper  discipline.  As  an  individual  mind  can  be 
expected  to  develop  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  innumerable  reactions 
possible  at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  the  problem  of  education  becomes  in  large 
measure  the  problem  of  providing  situations  favorable  to  the  selection  by  each 
child  of  the  reactions  best  suited  to  his  needs.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  chil- 
dren's development  these  needs  are  fairly  uniform  and  may  be  met  by  a  relatively 
uniform  program  of  studies.  This  is  the  proper  period  for  elementary  education. 
With  the  appearance  of  distinct  differences  in  individual  requirements,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  uniform  school  course  is  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  all  types  of 
children.    At  this  point  the  period  of  secondary  education  rationally  begins, 
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with  its  system  of  alternative  courses  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  various 
groups  of  children. 

The  elective  system,  then^  is  an  un?i voidable  fact  without  regard  to  what 
the  school  organization  may  be  at  a  given  time  and  place.  Under  present 
conditions  there  are  but  two  alternatives  open  to  a  pupU  in  our  elementary 
schools.  One  is  to  continue  in  the  single  course  offered  by  the  schools;  the 
other  is  to  enter  vocational  work  before  the  completion  of  the  school  course. 
The  question  is  not,  therefore,  whether  we  shall  extend  the  privilege  of  election 
to  pupils  in  the  elementary  schook,  but  whether,  by  introducing  courses  for 
industrial  and  domestic  training  within  the  school,  we  shall  widen  the  field 
within  which  election  may  be  made. 

A  rational  system  of  secondary  education  must  provide  not  only  for  the 
training  of  special  capacities  but  for  making  children  conscious  of  the  special 
capacities  that  they  individually  possess.  One  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses 
of  the  present  organization  of  education  is  that  the  range  of  experience  provided 
for  in  the  schools  is  so  narrow  that  many  of  the  latent  powers  of  children  are 
not  stimulated  to  activity.  In  some  cases  the  special  capacities  of  children 
appear  early  and  in  unmistakable  form.  In  such  cases  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
supply  the  appropriate  educational  influences.  More  often,  however,  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  children  require  particularly  favorable  conditions  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface.  In  order  that  a  child  may  be  placed  in  position 
to  make  proper  choice  of  a  school  course  and,  ultimately,  of  a  vocation,  it  is 
often  essential,  therefore,  that  means  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  are  the  native 
capacities  upon  which  his  success  in  every  undertaking  must  very  largely 
depend.  These  capacities  cannot  always  be  determined  with  reference  merely 
to  the  desires  of  parents  and  of  pupils  or  to  such  general  advice  as  teachers  and 
principals  of  schools  are  commonly  qualified  to  give.  Teachers  must  be  equip- 
ped to  recognize,  to  search  for,  and  to  interpret  the  evidences  of  special  aptitude. 
This  will  necessitate  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  influence  of  heredity  upon 
mental  and  moral  traits,  and  a  more  vital  and  practical  view  of  genetic  psychol- 
ogy than  is  yet  widely  prevalent. 

As  to  whether  the  school  life  of  pupils  can  be  prolonged  by  adequate  pro- 
vision for  vocational  training,  our  argument  has  been  in  the  main  indirect 
and  deductive.  In  the  absence  of  concrete  data,  however,  such  an  argument 
is  all  that  can  be  presented.  It  seentLs  reasonable  to  assume  that  children  will 
remain  in  school  as  long  as  they  and  their  parents  regard  it  as  distinctly  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so,  and  economic  conditions  do  not  prevent.  The  conclusion 
clearly  indicated,  accordingly,  is  that  adequate  provision  for  vocational  train- 
ing, beginning  at  about  the  sixth  year  of  school,  would  tend  to  prolong  the 
school  life  and  increase  the  vocational  efliciency  of  the  great  mass  of  children; 
especially  of  those  who  enter  industrial  and  domestic  pursuits. 

The  whole  argument  for  vocational  training  is  of  course  open  to  the  familiar 
charge  that  it  is  basely  utilitarian.  As  to  the  charge  that  vocational  training 
is  utilitarian,  why  should  not  the  answer  be  one  of  "confession  and  avoidance." 
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Such  training  is  utilitarian ;  but  why  basely  so  ?  Most  men  devote  more  than 
half  of  their  waking  hours  to  their  vocations.  Are  their  lives  necessarily  on 
that  account  basely  utilitarian  ?  Our  war  for  independence  had  its  origin  in  a 
question  of  taxation.  Was  it  for  that  reason  a  basely  utilitarian  struggle  for 
selfish  ends  ?  Almost  every  great  national  policy  involves  some  matter  of 
industry  or  commerce.  Is  our  national  life  therefore  unworthy  of  our  loyal 
affection  ?  The  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  race  has  always  been 
in  large  measure  dependent  upon  material  and  conmiercial  prosperity.  Are 
the  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  on  that  accoimt  insignificant  or  base? 
As  a  people  we  profess  a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  work.  Shall  we  hesitate  to 
exemplify  our  belief  by  making  it  possible  for  every  man  to  find  his  work  and  in 
his  work  to  find  a  worthy  means  of  enlarging  and  completing  his  life  ? 


REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  LEAVITT 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Burks  has  shown  that  initial  steps  in  industrial  training 
should  be  given  thru  the  agency  of  the  present  public-school  system,  whatever 
form  of  school  may  be  added  later,  because  an  interest  in  and  a  respect  for. 
industrial  work  must  be  developed  in  the  boy  before  the  age  of  fourteen  if  we 
wish  to  hold  him  in  even  an  industrial  school  after  the  law  permits  him  to  go 
to  work.  This  of  course  applies  only  to  the  boys  for  whom  industrial  educa- 
tion is  urged.  Mr.  Burks  has  shown  that  after  fourteen  these  boys  should  be 
offered  substantial  vocational  training. 

Just  what  these  vocational  schools  should  teach,  is,  in  most  communities, 
yet  to  be  determined  by  experimentation.  That  it  must  be  practical  and 
"real"  is  certain.  This  much  we  have  learned  from  the  manufacturers. 
They  tell  us  that  the  work  done  must  be  submitted,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
industrial  tests  rather  than  to  "educational,"  that  is  to  say  "cultural,"  tests. 
At  the  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Ljmn,  Mass.,  is  what  mighi 
be  called  a  modern  apprentice  school.  From  it  we  may  learn  much.  Mr. 
Alexander's  discussion  will  not  only  inform  us  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
ex|>eriment  in  vocational  training,  made  by  a  corporation,  primarily,  we  pre- 
sume, for  its  own  benefits  and  because  of  its  own  needs,  but  will  give  us  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  our  guidance  in  determining  the  nature  and  scope  of 
any  industrial  training  wnich  the  public  school  may  undertake. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AS  VIEWED  BY  A  MANUFACTURER 

MAGNUS    W.    ALEXANDER,    VICE-PRESIDENT,   NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR  PROMO- 
TION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,   ENGINEER,   GENER.AL 
ELECTRIC    COMPANY,   LYNN,   MASS. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  further  development  of  American  indus- 
tries, and  esp>ecially  the  mechanical  trades,  is  endangered  thru  an  insufficient 
supply  of  properly  trained  skilled  mechanics.  The  reason  for  this  condition 
may  be  found  in  the  enormous  expansion  of  these  industries  within  the  ia>t 
fifteen  years,  which  has  made  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen  far  exceed  the 
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supply,  and  in  the  growing  tendency  towards  specialization  which  today 
permeates  all  fields  of  industrial  activity.  Where  heretofore  skilled  labor  was 
required  in  many  processes  of  manufacture,  specialization  has  permitted  the 
employment  of  large  numbers  of  unskilled  workmen.  Manufacturers  have 
taken  liberal  advantage  of  this  new  economic  condition,  overlooking,  however, 
the  necessity  of  training  skilled  mechanics  who  are  capable  of  operating  and 
maintaining  in  good  working-order  the  complicated  machinery  which  speciali- 
zation has  brought  into  use,  and  who  can  act  as  leaders  and  subleaders 
in  the  ever-growing  industrial  army.  Manufacturers  relinquished  their 
responsibility  so  much  the  more  readily  in  view  of  the  new  attitude  of  the 
public-school  system  towards  the  industrial  needs  of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  public-school  system,  recognizing 
the  necessity  for  semi- vocational  and  vocational  training,  introduced  manual 
training,  first  in  the  high  schools,  and  later  on  in  the  grammar  schools.  It 
became  apparent,  however,  that  the  public  schools  were  not  answering  ade- 
quately the  demands  of  modern  industries:  manual  training  was  not  giving  the 
boys  the  practical  equipment  that  would  enable  them  to  enter  industrial  life 
on  any  plane  higher  than  that  of  a  beginner. 

The  rapid  changes  of  the  industrial  system,  furthermore,  made  such  demands 
on  the  workmen  that  the  educational  system  found  itself  unable  to  adjust 
itself  quickly  to  their  needs. 

Manufacturers  and  educators  are  now  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  school  system  into  harmony  with  the  modem  industrialism  of 
the  country.  The  genuine  interest  manifested  on  both  sides  indicates  a  keen 
observation  of  the  situation  and  the  desire  for  a  proper  solution.  Hearty 
co-operation  between  the  teachers  who  prepare  the  boys  for  life  and  the  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  who  employ  them  as  economic  units  will  hasten 
the  solution  of  the  problem  and  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

Entering  into  the  consideration  are  the  workmen  employed  at  the  present 
time  in  unskilled  labor  who  might  be  elevated  industrially  by  supplemental 
education,  and  also  the  new  recruits  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  an  industrial 
career.  The  latter  class  is,  of  course,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the 
former,  in  that  it  determines  the  character  of  the  future  industrial  army.  The 
proper  training  of  boys  for  their  life's  work  will,  furthermore,  materially  mini- 
mize the  necessity  for  continuation  schools  and  other  supplemental  education 
for  adults. 

The  principal  agencies  for  training  boys  systematically  for  skilled  work 
are  trade  schools  and  apprenticeships.  The  trade-school  problem  is  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  state,  which  should  equip  boys  with  such  knowledge  as  will 
fit  them  to  become  self-supporting  citizens.  The  school  system  of  a  com- 
munity should 'offer  industrial  training  for  those  activities  which  are  peculiar 
to  its  locality.  Although  educational  experts  are  giving  much  thought  to 
this  problem,  their  ideas  are  by  no  means  clarified  into  a  consensus  of  opinion. 
Some  advocate  the  establishment  of  additional  technical  high  schools:  others 
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child's. initiative;  (4)  using  the  above  three  means  to  give  social  or  industrial 
relations  in  form  and  content. 

These  divisions  are  really  stages  of  growth  and  are  all  evident  in  manual 
training  today.  They  are  not  perhaps  sharply  diflFerentiated  in  point  of  years 
nor  as  to  particular  locations  or  sections  of  the  educational  field,  but  are  rather 
evident  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  teachers  of  manual  training  in  many 
of  our  schools. 

The  first  period  was  the  block  exercise  period,  when  imitative  skill  and  the 
training  of  a  set  of  so-called  faculties  of  the  mind  were  sought,  the  advocates 
of  manual  training  stressing  its  disciplinary  power  in  developing  habits  of 
attention,  concentration,  will,  etc.,  because  mental  training  was  the  aim  of 
the  scheme  of  education  into  which  they  were  trying  to  break.  So  logical 
sequence  of  tool  and  process  was  carefully  carried  out.  It  established  for  all 
time,  however,  the  value  of  hand  and  eye  training  in  education,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  physical  world  of  fact  and  force  be  added  to  the 
environment  of  the  pupil. 

The  second  step  forward  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  advent  of 
Sloyd.  The  chief  difference  between  Sloyd  and  the  Russian  system  being 
that  the  former  used  a  completed  model  in  place  of  a  practice  piece  while  teach- 
ing the  orderly  use  of  tools.  Of  course  this  greatly  stimulated  the  interest 
of  the  child,  tho  on  the  same  plane  pedagogically  with  the  **ix)t  hooks"  of 
his  copy  book.  However,  the  truth  was  established  that  a  boy  prefers  to 
make  something  no  matter  for  what  purpose  than  simply  to  continue  sawing 
and  planing  for  the  mental  and  physical  training  he  is  getting  out  of  it.  The 
concrete  utility  of  the  object  made  served  further  to  popularize  the  subject. 

We  have  but  lately  recognized  the  third  point  of  progress,  that  of  giving 
the  child  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  initiative,  by  permitting 
him  to  choose  the  object  he  desires  to  make.  This  gives  **a  real  motive  behind 
and  a  real  outcome  ahead."  Limitations  are  of  coiu-se  imposed  upon 
selection  by  his  ability  and  skill  to  do  what  is  best  for  him  to  do. 

These  steps  or  points  of  progress  deal  solely  with  the  formal  side  of  the 
subject;  such  content  as  it  has  dealing  only  with  the  narrow  field  of  the 
technical  facts  of  this  particular  acti\'ity.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  now 
being  given  to  the  content  of  manual  training,  but  that  content  is  more  vital 
in  education  than  technical  acquisition  alone.  Art  and  industry  are  the  sub- 
structure of  society,  and  manual  training  is  now  being  used  to  illustrate  these 
achievements  of  the  race  and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  life  of  industry  about 
him.  Art  has  greatly  affected  the  methods  used  and  rationalized  our  hand- 
work along  structural  lines,  emphasizing  service  in  design  and  decoration. 
Also  the  application  of  science  to  industry  is  being  illustrated  in  making  mechani- 
cal devices — pulleys,  levers,  carrying  devices — ^in  the  realm  of  applied  physics. 
The  introduction  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  girls  is  largely 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  industrial  values. 

The  fact  of  these  changes  argues  for  further  growth  and  that  the  need  for 
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industrial  education  can  be  supplied  in  our  high  schools.     But  further  changes 
are  necessary. 

1.  More  time  given  to  manual  training. — ^This  can  be  accomplished  by 
lengthening  the  school  day,  giving  half  of  the  session  to  manual  training  and 
the  other  half  to  the  academic  work.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  the 
Educational  Commission  of  Cleveland.  They  also  recommend  a  separate 
high  school  to  be  organized  to  carry  out  this  plan  without  conflicting  with  the 
other  courses.  As  stated  previously  in  this  paper  such  a  change  should  not 
be  made  the  first  year  in  the  high  school. 

More  time  can  be  given  in  the  present  mitnual-training  course  of  our  high 
schools  by  adding  optional  classes  in  manual  training  for  both  boys  and  girls 
after  the  usual  academic  session  and  giving  credit  for  the  work  so  completed. 

Again  in  a  six-period  session  three  periods  can  easily  be  given  to  manual 
training  and  three  to  academic  work,  in  a  manual-training  course,  without 
in  the  least  conflicting  with  other  classwork.  It  would  simply  necessitate  the 
pupiPs  preparing  his  lessons  at  home  or  out  of  school  hours. 

2.  A   better  selection  of  subject-matter. — ^This  applies  both  to  academic 

subjects  as  well  as  to  the  manual-training  work.    The  main  subject,  mathe- 

n».tics,  science,  English,  history,  German,  or  French,  must  be  given  full  place 

in  proper  juxtaposition  and  succession.    The  methods  used  in  presenting 

them  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  interpret  their  meaning  in  terms 

of  the  pupils  present  experience.    As  Dr.  DeGarmo  puts  it, 

Is  it  not  somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  educational  practice  to  borrow  one's  subject- 
matter  from  ancient  sources,  while  being  compelled  to  rely  on  the  pupil's  experience  in 
modem  environment  for  its  comprehension  ?  All  we  have  to  do  to  enable  the  student 
to  understand  even  the  most  complicated  machinery  of  industry  or  institutional  organiza- 
tion is  first  to  point  out  clearly,  its  purpose,  and  then  analyze  the  whole  into  its  constituent 
elements.  In  this  way,  both  apperception  and  knowledge  to  be  apperceived  come  from 
the  same  environment. 

The  practice  in  the  manual  arts  should  deal  with  the  application  of  principle 
using  such  examples  in  the  arts  as  are  found  in  the  community  of  the  school 
or  in  the  larger  field  of  industry  in  the  state  or  nation.  This  leads  to  the 
next  point. 

3.  A  careful  analysis  of  trade  processes  in  all  vocations  should  be  made  to 
determine  their  fundamental  elements  adaptable  to  pedagogical  principles ,  and 
to  determine  the  common  element  in  them  for  related  experience. — ^There  are  some 
three  hundred  trades.  What  ones  shall  we  select  ?  WiU  the  large  manufacturer 
determine  the  selection  thru  the  school  directors  or  shall  we  use  the  one  that 
offers  the  least  difficulty  in  teaching  and  in  cost  ?  The  needs  of  the  com- 
munity should  of  course  be  a  large  factor;  if  agricultural,  then  the  activities 
selected  should  relate  to  the  soil,  plant  and  animal  life  and  their  development 
industrially;  if  a  manufacturing  community,  the  same  principle  would  apply. 
Thinking-power  cannot  be  developed  abstractly  for  specific  use.  It  must  have 
its  rise  in  a  content  that  is  fundamental  to  as  broad  a  field  of  industry  as  pos- 
sible.   The  pupil  will  then  he  better  able  to  determine  subsequent  specializa- 
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a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  time  and  money.   Some  of  the  machines 
in  the  training-room  are  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  pattern,  while  some 
are  second-hand  tools,  half  of  which  have  been  rescued  from  the  scrap  heap. 
The  use  of  old  machines  serves  a  twofold  purpose,  the  economic  and  the 
educational;  it  prevents  the  abuse  and  injury  of  high-priced  modem  machiner}* 
which  is  apt  to  occur  with  boys  who  have  not  had  experience  in  the  handling 
of  machines;  and  it  affords  an  opportunity  for  repairing  machine  tools,  which 
is  an  excellent  training  for  a  future  mechanic.    The  training-room,  however, 
presents  a  splendid  opportunity  for  stimulating  the  apprentices  to  de\'eIop 
labor-saving  devices  and  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  different  articles, 
thereby  giving  free  play  to  the  exercise  of  inventive  ingenuity.    The  boj's  are 
taught  to  instruct  others;  for  it  is  the  aim  of  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
create  a  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  from  whom  tlie  assistant  foremen,  foremen, 
and  superintendents  of  the  company  may  be  chosen.     Each  boy,  therefore, 
must  help  to  break  in  a  less  advanced  apprentice  in  one  of  the  oj>erations 
before  he  himself  may  advance  to  a  more  difficult  task.  Thus,  if  an  apprentice 
has  acquired  efficiency  both  as  to  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  drilling  of  holes, 
he  is  utilized  as  a  boy-teacher  in  initiating  another  apprentice  who  has  not 
yet  learned  how  to  drill  holes,  before  he  himself  may  receive  instruction  in 
the  tapping  of  holes,  for  instance,  from  an  older  apprentice.    The  regular 
instructor,  however,  starts  off  the  team  of  boy-teacher  and  boy-pupil  and  follows 
their  joint  work  from  time  to  time  thruout  the  day ;  this  arrangement  permits 
the  instructor  to  supervise  a  large  number  of  such  teams,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  department.     One  instructor  may  easily  take  charge  of 
fifty  or  sixty  apprentices  and  train  them  well.    The  boy-teacher  will  naturally 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  impress  the  boy-pupil  with  his  own  achievements 
and  the  latter  will  often  ask  questions  of  the  former  that,  out  of  false  pride,  he 
would  not  ask  of  the  regular  instructor.     From  a  business  standpoint  the  econ- 
omy of  this  arrangement  is  commendable.     Pedgigogically  this  pupil-teacher 
system  is  significant;   for  it  tends  to  throw  boys  upon  their  own  resources, 
thereby  making  them  think  for  themselves ;  it  develops  in  them  the  power  to 
impart  information  and  make  others  perform  the  processes  which  they  them- 
selves understand ;  and,  finally,  it  initiates  them  into  the  art  of  handling  work 
and  workmen.     A  possession  of  these  qualifications  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  success  of  a  foreman,  superintendent  and  in  fact  any  leader  of  men  in 
whatever  walk  of  life. 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  arranged  the  wage  scale  for  appren- 
tices with  a  view  of  making  them  self-supporting  from  the  beginning,  even  during 
the  trial  period  of  service,  so  that  any  boy  desiring  to  learn  a  trade  may  be 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  regardless  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  his  parents.  In  round  figures  each  apprentice  receives  $5 .00  per 
week  for  the  first  year,  $6.50  per  week  for  the  second  year,  $8.00  per  week 
for  the  third  year,  and  $9 .  50  per  week  for  the  fourth  year,  with  a  cash  bonus 
of  $100.00  at  the  termination  of  the  course  when  a  certificate  of  apprentice- 
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ship  is  awarded  to  the  graduate.  He  is  encouraged  to  remain  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  at  fair  wages,  but  if  he  desires  to  acquire  some  outside  experience, 
he  is  not  discouraged  in  his  intentions.  Experience  has  shown  that  most 
of  those  who,  upon  graduation,  start  on  what  used  to  be  called  in  the  old 
German  guild  system,  "Die  Wanderjahre,"  return  after  a  short  while  to 
the  L.ynn  works  to  their  old  friends  and  associates. 

As  previously  stated,  skiU  combined  with  intelligence  must  be  the  basis 
of  all  effective  trade  training.    To  give  this  intelligence,  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  established  a  school  in  connection  with  the  apprenticeship  coiu'se, 
in  which  instruction  of  an  eminently  practical  character  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  supplementing  and  amplifying  the  practical  work  of  the  shop.    F^ch  appren- 
tice is  obliged  to  spend  in  the  classroom  six  hours  per  week  out  of  his  regular 
time  of  emplo)rment,  during  which  time  he  receives  the  same  wages  as  if 
he  were  working  at  the  bench  or  at  the  machine.    This  expenditure  by  the 
company,  which  has  proved  after  all  to  be  an  excellent  investment,  removes 
the  temptation  from  certain  boys  to  sacrifice  an  education  and  the  opportunity 
for  future  financial  returns  for  the  immediate  small  remuneration,  minus  a 
hop)eful  outlook.    The  teachers  in  the  classroom  who  are  selected  from  the 
staff  of  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  foremen  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  work  of  teaching,  are  men  of  good  stand- 
ing in  their  profession,  who  have  natural  ability  for  teaching.    They  are  chosen 
in   preference  to  professional  educators  on  account  of  their  practical  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  factory  and  the  industries  in  general. 
Their  work  covers  instruction  in  that  branch  of  mathematics,  physics,  engineer- 
ing, and  mechanical  drawing  which  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  skilled  artisan.    The  theory  of  these  sciences  is  taught  in  reference  to  the 
concrete  problems  of  the  factory,  which  makes  the  study  not  only  interesting 
because  real,  but  also  more  fruitful  in  that  it  initiates  the  apprentice  into 
the  technicalities  of  the  business  he  is  to  follow  later  on.     Mathematics  covers 
instruction  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in  the  elementary  processes  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  relative  to  whole  numbers, 
decimals,  and  common  fractions,  percentage,  ratio  and  proportion,  square 
and  cube  root ;  it  deals  with  that  part  of  geometry  which  concerns  the  construc- 
tion of  geometrical  figures  and  the  calculation  of  their  surfaces  and  cubical 
contents ;  and  it  gives  such  an  insight  into  trigonometry  as  will  enable  one 
to  understand  the  elements  of  the  science  as  applied  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  based  on  the  right  and  oblique  triangle.     Physics  is  taught  largely 
along  experimental  lines  so  that  the  boys  may  deduce  therefrom  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  simple  machines,  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  inclined  plane,  the  pulley, 
the  wheel  and  axle;   instruction  is  also  given  in  elementary  magnetism  and 
electricity.    Under  the  heading  **  Engineering"  are  explained  *  the  different 
forms  of  power  transmission,  the  characteristics  of  the  important  materials 
used  in  engineering  construction,  and  the  use  of  the  formulae  by  which  the 
proper  distribution  of  material  may  be  determined  to  suit  different  conditions, 
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the  best  forms  of  design  of  the  principal  machine  parts,  and  finally  the  impjortant 
general  and  electric  machines.  Great  stress  is,  of  course,  laid  upon  the  study 
of  mechanical  drawing,  which  is,  however,  not  pursued  as  much  with  the  object 
of  making  machine  draftsmen  of  the  apprentices  as  with  the  aim  of  enabling 
them  to  sketch  the  auxiliary  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  needed  in  an  economic 
manufactiu-e  on  a  large  scale.  Every  skilled  mechanic  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  tool  design;  and  the  work  of  the  draftsman  and  the  engineer  will 
prove  to  be  of  more  practical  value  if  he  has  this  proficiency.  All  thru  the 
course  the  boy  is  taught  to  express  himself  both  orally  and  in  writing.  This 
work  in  English  is  found  to  be  very  essential  in  giving  the  boys  that  intelligence 
which  should  accompany  skill. 

In  all  this,  personal  instruction  is  emphasized.  The  needs  of  each  appren- 
tice are  given  special  attention ;  no  boy  is  rushed  thru  the  program  for  the  sake 
of  covering  the  course.  As  in  the  practical  so  in  the  educational  work,  each 
apprentice  must  prove  his  efficiency  in  one  process  before  he  is  advanced  to 
the  next.  The  four  years'  course  of  apprenticeship,  therefore,  gives  each  boy 
such  manual  and  mental  equipment  as  is  proportional  to  his  individual 
capacity. 

Whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  provide  the  supply  of  skilled  mechanics 
thru  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  factory,  or  the  public-school  system  is 
ultimately  to  establish  industrial  schools  for  this  purpose,  there  remains  one 
fact  highly  essential  in  the  consideration  of  industrial  education — ^the  boy 
must  first  of  all  have  a  respect  for  manual  work,  which  may  profitably  b^  his 
life's  occupation.    The  disinclination  of  the  American  youth  to  enter  the 
mechanical  trades  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor. 
To  awaken  in  the  boy  a  respect  for,  and  an  interest  in,  useful  work  is  the  great 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.     Genuine  interest  in  the  industrial  activities 
of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located  and  co-operation  with  business 
men  will  greatly  facilitate  the  teacher's  eflforts,  as  it  will  make  him  see  clearly 
his  duty  toward  the  vast  majority  of  boys  who  are  going  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  at  the  bench  or  at  the  machine.    Every  gathering  of  teachers  should 
avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  an  address  by  a  manufacturer 
or  business  man  on  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  defects  of  the  school  product; 
as  there  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  eflfort  on  the  part  of  practical  men  to 
hear  frequently  from  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  schools  and  the . 
help  which  the  practical  men  may  extend  in  achieving  these  aims.     A  visit, 
once  or  twice  a  year,  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the  public  schools  to  the 
workshops  of  the  town  or  vicinity  will  awaken  in  many  a  boy  a  true  desire 
for  his  future  work;  he  will  start  out  with  a  purpose  in  life  and  will  therefore 
succeed  better  than  the  one  who  embarks  upon  the  ocean  of  life's  work  without 
any  definite  aim  other  than  that  of  making  money.     Let  the  teacher  himself 
realize  that  the  occupation  of  the  skilled  mechanic  is  indeed  a  dignified  calling; 
and  he  will  have  then  no  difficulty  in  making  the  boys  see  it  in  the  same 
Hght. 
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Alfred  Gtrnxou,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute  Pasadena,  Cal. — ^During  the  last 
five  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been  closely  in  touch  with  a  high  school  and  with 
an  elementary  school,  both  of  which  made  the  effort  to  carry  on,  and  to  a  large  extent 
succeeded  in  maintaining,  courses  of  study  which  very  closely  approximated  the  ideals 
that  have  been  discussed  this  morning.  My  three  children  have  attended  these  schools 
and  as  I  have  had  no  connection  with  them  beyond  this  fact  and  my  interest  in  their 
methods,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  a  fairly  disinterested  critic.  I  refer  to  Throop  Institute, 
at  Pasadena,  which  besides  the  old-fashioned  title  of  institute  retains  for  its  high  school^ 
the  equally  old-fashioned  name,  "academy." 

But  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  academy  are  anything  but  old-fashioned  in 
practice.  The  academy  it  is  true,  fits  young  people  for  college  and  is  accredited — ^faults 
which  are  at  least  excusable — but,  besides  the  ordinary  academic  subjects,  it  offers  its 
students  on  the  vocational  side  the  following:  drawing,  free  hand  and  mechanical,  especially 
working  drawings,  design,  wood-carving,  clay-modeling,  cooking,  sewing,  woodshop, 
blacksmithing,  pattern-making,  and  machine  shop;  on  the  scientific  side  it  offers  biology, 
zodlogy,  botany,  physiography,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Certain  academic  subjects  are 
required  if  the  student  elects  to  take  a  diploma;  if,  however,  as  is  the  case  with  one  of 
my  boys,  he  is  indifferent  to  the  glamours  of  graduation,  the  student  has  free  election  of  any 
subject  in  the  curriculum,  the  only  limitation  being  a  maximum  of  three  book  subjects  a 
day. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  right  of  election  begins  not  in  the  sixth  grade  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Burks,  but  in  the  first  grade.  My  little  girl  of  eight  years  in  her  second  grade  enjoys 
the  right  of  election  equally  with  her  brother  of  seventeen  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  academy. 
The  elementary  school  offers  this  election  as  to  all  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  also  as  to 
these-  vocational  subjects:  cooking,  sewing,  woodworking,  paper-box  making,  wood 
carving,  clay  modeling,  design,  freehand  and  working  drawing,  and  as  to  scientific  work 
in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  grades,  for  elementary- 
school  children  can  elect  academy  subjects  and  grades  to  which  they  show  themselves  equal. 

I  have  stated  these  facts  thus  fully  to  show  you  how  nearly  this  school  comes  to  the 
ideals  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Burks;  and  I  may  add  that  having  in  mind  my  own  five 
years  practical  experience  with  my  own  children  and  other  children  under  this  regime,  I 
have  followed  with  both  interest  and  amusement  the  theoretical  hopes  and  fears  that  have 
manifested  themselves  this  morning.  First  of  all  let  me  assure  you  that  your  fears  are 
groundless.  I  have  never  met  and  never  heard  of  any  serious  mistake  arising  from  the 
practice  of  giving  the  elective  right  to  elementary  children.  Per  contra,  I  have  seen  very 
great  good  come  from  this  method.  My  own  children  have  exercised  the  right  without 
restriction  either  at  school  or  at  home;  and  they  have  never  made  a  mistake,  altho  I 
will  confess  that  their  parents  have  twice  given  them  very  bad  advice,  which  fortunately 
was  followed  only  in  one  instance.  There  can  be  no  question  that  my  children's  election 
of  subjects  is  on  the  whole  wiser  than  are  my  tentative  selections  for  them. 

Secondly,  let  me  dampen  your  hopes.  Election  is  not  the  cure-all  that  some  of  you 
seem  to  hope.  While  the  eighth  grade  is  the  largest  at  Throop,  and  the  seventh  is  larger 
than  the  sixth,  many  children  drop  out  and  go  to  work;  it  is  the  accretions  that  swell  the 
upper  grades.  I  am  satisfied  that  election  as  to  vocational  subjects  is  not  in  itself  a  satis- 
factory preventive  of  children  leaving  school.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  choice  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject-matter  of  the  curriculimi  is  enough  in  itself.  This  statement  brings 
me  to  my  third  and  last  point. 

My  experience  with  my  own  and  other  children  under  the  elective  system  convinces 
me  that  under  that  system  quite  as  much  as  under  the  hard  and  fast  system,  the  element  of 
first  importance  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  Again  and  again  I  have  known  children 
to  elect  a  subject  because  of  their  eagerness  for  it,  and  before  their  selection  was  made  final 
by  announcement,  throw  the  subject  overboard,  because  of  the  teacher  assigned  to  the 
particular  class.    I  have  known  children  who  had  taken  a  subject  for  a  year  and  were 
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azudous  to  continue  it,  decide  not  to  do  so,  because  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  large. subject.  Nor  is  it  a  very  cheerful  subject,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
true  and  it  is  vital.  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  the  views  of  this  morning  have  shared  to 
some  extent  the  current  fault  of  much  of  our  modem  work — an  overvaluing  of  subject- 
matter  and  a  forgetting  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  personality.  My  boy  of  four- 
teen assures  me  confidently,  "A  great  many  more  kids  leave  school  because  the  teachers 
are  cranky  and  no  good,  than  because  they  sour  on  the  things  that  are  taught." 
May  not  this  be  deep  wisdom  from  the  mouth  of  a  modem  babe  ? 
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Let  US  first  consider  mechanism  from  an  evolutionary  and  psychological 
standpoint  to  justify  the  correlation  of  art-study  and  manual-training  work. 

The  conceptive  in  mechanism, — To  strengthen  and  cultivate  the  powers 
of  the  brain  of  man  is  rightfully  our  greatest  aim  in  education.    Tho  our  ideas 
and  methods  change,  we  still  hold  that  education  means,  first,  mental  develop- 
ment, whose  produce  is  culture  and  aptitude,  that  give  men  and  women  the 
most  joy  and  power  in  life.     Many  enthusiasts  of  manual  expression  are  eager 
for  the  training  of  the  hand  and  believe  that  the  brain  thru  this  activity  will 
receive  its  greatest  strength.     Others  hold  that  the  greatest  good  will  result 
from  the  mind  receiving  the  first  stimulus.    To  the  second  class  I  belong. 
I  desire  the  pupil  or  student  under  my  direction  to  receive,  first  of  all,  training 
that  will  tend  to  create  conceptive  centers  in  the  brain.     Such  mental  acti\ities 
as  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  exhibits  can  be  fostered  and  cultivated  by 
well-directed  industrial  work.     I  use  the  word  * '  industrial  "^  advisedlv,  because  I 
believe  that  industrial  training  should  precede  the  manual  training  that  promotes 
skill  of  hand.     I  desire  that  the  word  ** industry"  shall  suggest  love  for  work. 
I  believe  in  the  muscles  being  in  the  service  of  the  brain,  and  not  the  brain  sub- 
ordinate to  the  manual  activities.    I  believe  that  all  organized  matter  is  con- 
ceived mentally  before  it  is  wrought  out  in  material  form.     In  all  events,  with 
the  development  of  the  child,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  conceptive 
faculties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  imaginary  and  subjective  possibilities. 

Production  thru  necessity. — ^\Ve  all  agree  that  necessity  is  the  parent  of 
industrial  activity  and  that  especially  in  structural  science  do  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing  generate  the  idea  of  the  cup  and  transportation  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  hut,  home,  temple;  the  coat  of  skin  and  rich  mantle.  Necessity  will 
present  the  purpose  for  a  thing;  all  else  is  left  to  the  brain,  and  its  agencies 
of  innate  power,  influence,  and  adaptation. 

External  influence  and  creative  processes, — ^It  seems  that  as  the  brain 
develops,  it  becomes  sensitive  to  outer  impressions — ^to  external  impulses  and 
centers  of  interest.  The  sun  has  in  all  ages  caught  the  interest  of  world  children 
insomuch  that  they  have  worshiped,  because  it  Is  the  great  dispenser  of  heat 
and  light.     I  believe  that  objective  form  in  the  world  promotes  the  subjective 
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creation  of  form.  All  the  beauties  of  this  wondrous  earth,  in  flower  and  leaf, 
form  and  color,  in  cnrstal  and  atom,  have  proportion  and  unity.  Thus  the  ob- 
jective world  becomes  a  stimulus  for  concepts  and  the  pattern  for  material 
structure.  Then  we  have  the  dreamer-builder  man,  who,  whether  conscious  or 
unconscious  of  this  objective  agent,  and  naturally  sensitive  to  all  around  him, 
works  in  accordance  with  the  structural  universe.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  the  objective  beautiful  in  the  world  is  classified  for  educational  pur- 
poses under  nature-study.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view,  worthy,  clean  production  evolves  when  the  cell  of 
the  brain  has  first  been  exposed,  as  it  were,  to  art  environment,  to  nature 
influences.  Art-study  and  art-influence  are  especially  adapted  for  good-taste 
promotion  in  regard  to  creative  form.  The  sacred  lotus  of  the  Nile  influenced, 
not  only  the  ornament  of  Egypt,  but  the  form  of  the  structure,  especially  in 
detailed  parts.  The  cave,  seen  by  primitive  man,  has  suggested  the  room. 
The  mountain  stream  with  unseen  chisel  has  shaped  out  the  glen,  and  has 
said  to  the  sculptor,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Master,  "Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise," and  he  has  responded  to  the  command.  Most  of  the  world's  sculptors 
have  lived  the  better  part  of  their  productive  lives  in  mountain  regions.  Artists 
paint  pictures  because  God  has  tinted  beauty  in  the  sky,  and  in  the  distance 
and  in  the  river.  I  feel  that  educationally  we  can  well  afford  to  give  some 
attention  with  the  child  to  art-study  and  nature-study,  at  the  same  time  when 
nerve  cells  are  in  the  process  of  formation — ^not  to  the  extent  of  creating  any 
special  aptitude,  but  merely  to  refine. 

Formation  and  its  adaptation  to  conditions. — Then  constructional  art  derives 
its  form  from  two  sources,  geometry  and  nature,  or  nature  and  geometry. 
Thru  the  evolutionary  methods  of  construction  in  the  world,  the  forms  of 
nature, that  have  fitted  man's  structural  ways,  have  become  typed  and  fixed — 
geometric — until  a  basis  has  been  formed  for  a  means  of  building. 

I  feel  that  thru  inheritance  a  child  is  endowed  mentally  with,  at  least, 
embryonic  knowledge  of  geometric  form,  insomuch  that  type  forms  are  uncon- 
sciously produced  by  him  before  he  can  possibly  receive  external  or  geometric 
influence. 

Animate  forms  continually  change  because  of  their  station  influence. 

Building  in  the  world  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  religion.  Altitudes 
and  temperatures  affect  it. 

The  adaptation  of  energies  in  the  scientific  field  continually  changes  the 
original  form.  Compare  the  locomotive  or  steamboat  with  their  crude  originals. 
It  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  innumerable  changes  have  been  made  for 
more  perfect  manifestation. 

All  the  fine  lines  of  constructional  art  have  derived  their  form  decidedly 
from  nature.  A  vase  of  clay  may  take  the  conventional  or  abstract  shape  of 
the  lotus  lily  or  sego  lily,  and  be  good  art,  inasmuch  as  there  is  consistency  of 
purpose.  The  basket  may  evolve  from  a  fruit  form,  the  dish  from  the  lake, 
thus  giving  abundant  opportunity  for  correlation  of  subjects. 
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Meaning  of  mnnual  training  in  rural  schools. — ^As  we  consider  manual 
training  two  thoughts  are  prominent:  first,  manual  training  stands  for  the 
adaptation  of  muscular  energy  to  life-benefit  purposes;  secondly,  the  educa- 
tional recognition  of  creative  and  beautiful  expression  in  material  substances. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  in  America  on  the  effort  put  forth  to  maintain 
the  correlation  of  brain  and  hand,  but  must  admit  that  the  American  commer- 
cial spirit  has  so  far  affected  American  art  that  we  do  not  recognize  the  im[x>r- 
tance  of  structural  stability.  The  transient  art  of  the  Columbian  and  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  Expositions  Is  in  keeping  with  this  thought.  Far  different  is 
it  with  the  art  of  the  nations  of  northern  Europe.  To  remedy  this  e\nl  we 
must  look  to  the  schools. 

Art  and  manual  training  means  the  combination,  psychologically  and 
pedagogically,  of  the  world  aesthetic  and  even  spiritual  with  the  world  active 
and  constructive. 

The  wrong  gage, — Manual  training  is  in  the  public  and  rural  schools  not 
only  for  the  cultivation  of  the  child  with  apt  hand  or  talent,  but  it  is  established 
for  all  children. 

In  so  many  instances  do  we  exalt  the  genius  as  the  criterion  by  which  to 
gage  the  inapt  child.     Our  exhibitions  stand  really  for  the  work  of  a  special 
few  and  we  give  the  impression  to  the  observer  that  this  work  is  done  by  the 
class  or  school.     Parents  will  tolerate  coaching  the  genius  of  their  boy  or  girl 
even  to  the  extreme,  and  at  the  cost  of  nerve  energy.     I  believe  that  it  is  just 
as  injurious  to  a  child  to  require  or  accept  too  much  work  done  as  it  is  to  accept 
too  little.     It  is  soon  enough  in  the  high  school  or  better  yet,  in  the  college, 
to  recognize  to  any  extent  personal  genius  ability.     Let  us  not  specialize  in 
the  elementary  grades;  that  is,  get  the  prevalent  idea  that  a  boy  might,  with 
all  propriety  be  "turned  out"  a  carpenter,  or  a  girl  "turned  out"  a  dressmaker 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.    This  idea  is  almost  as  absurd  at  the  end  of 
four  years  of  the  high  school.    This  manual  exercise  and  manual  training  is 
designed  to  be  of  much  help,  nevertheless,  to  the  practical  cultivation  of  the 
child  who  has  special  aptitude  in  structural  lines.     In  this  instance  attention 
should  not  be  directed  to  the  fostering  of  special  aptitudes  at  the  expense  of 
fundamental  collateral  subjects. 

The  adaptation  of  ideals. — Supervision  experience  of  four  years  in  a  country 
of  niral  schools  has  made  me  practically  conscious  that  a  child  should  be 
aesthetically  developed  and  manually  trained  thru  the  possibilities  of  his  awn 
industrial  environment.  I  hold  that  wherever  there  is  employment  enough  to 
grant  men  a  livelihood  thru  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  the  honest  sweat  of 
their  brows,  there  are,  too,  facilities  for  materials,  tools,  and  exercises  that 
will  be  of  the  most  industrial  value  to  the  children  of  such  a  location. 

Manual  training  may  be  accomplished  thru  the  use  of  woods  from  our  own 
near  timber  land,  or  thru  the  use  of  soil  about  the  school  premises,  or  thru 
the  use  of  local  clays,  fibers,  and  every-day  household  fabrics.  Our  children 
have  made  beautiful  models  in  wood  prepared  from  personally  hewn  and  cured 
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Stock;  useful  and  beautiful  baskets  from  willows  or  grasses  or  husks  or  straw 
or  bark  from  the  fields  and  groves  near  the  school  building.  Knowledge  of 
environment  possibilities  is  thus  introduced,  to  the  child's  benefit. 

What  great  people  or  nation  is  there  that  has  not  succeeded  thru  the 
possibilities  of  its  station  on  the  earth,  and  that  has  not  gained  strength 
in  the  finding  of  those  avenues  for  growth  ? 

Imported  materials  are  adapted  to  our  idea  courses  only,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  they  give  the  opportunity  for  some  hand  training;  they  pro- 
mote skill,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  failure  in  their  use  with  the  child  from  an 
industrial  standpoint,  especially  in  the  rural  schools.  Faulty,  indeed,  was  the 
notion  of  a  teacher  in  a  western  state,  who  wanted  sand  shipped  from  Vermont 
for  her  sand  table. 

The  selection  of  materials  from  other  climes  is  of  some  benefit  from  a  cor- 
relative standpK)int,  I  will  ^ant,  but  let  us  remember  the  knowledge  gained 
by  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  spot  of  earth  that  gives  them  life  is  of  far  more  benefit 
than  the  knowledge  of  a  rattan  growth  on  a  far-away  island.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  industrial  manual-training  ideals,  to  benefit  some  house  dealing 
in  reeds  and  raphias,  at  the  expense  of  the  child  educationally,  who  should  be 
taught  to  use  the  products  of  his  environment. 

Kind  of  teachers. — Supervisors  and  teachers  should  be  furnished  by  colleges, 
who  have  a  broad,  well-trained  knowledge  that  can  be  adapted  directly  to 
industrial  conditions.  A  teacher  in  art  and  manual  training  must  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  petty  likings  for  a  certain  line  of  tools  or  materials  or  work, 
should  that  sacrifice  benefit  the  child.  It  is  true  that  any  well-directed  line 
of  activity  for  the  brain  and  hand  will  give  general  benefit  and  train  to  skill, 
but  now  is  the  time  when  the  most  good  in  every  way  must  be  received  at  the 
opportune  moment.  Remember,  teachers,  it  is  not  yourself  that  you  are 
working  for,  in  the  main.  You  are  in  the  presence  of  constantly  forming 
nerve  cells  and  habits  of -industry  that  we  hope  are  to  last  always.  Some 
expressions  and  some  ways  of  work  may  be  forgotten  and  leave  only  the  refined 
channel  thru  which  they  have  passed,  but  the  training  is  done  to  stay,  or  to  be 
undone  by  toil  and  pain  at  some  futiure  day. 

The  teacher  should  know  that  a  child's  activities  need  attention,  and  that 
there  is  a  hand  and  heart  Coupled  closely  with  the  brain  to  receive  educational 
nourishment.  This  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  locality.  In  the  district  where  I  live,  farming  and  the  manu- 
f  actiure  of  woolen  goods  are  the  chief  industries.  I  cannot  be  a  thoro  manual 
trainer  from  an  industrial  standpoint  until  I  understand  these  lines  of  work. 
The  teacher  must  continually  bear  in  mind  that  his  work  in  the  public  schools 
is  elementary  to  higher  methods  of  construction. 

Suggestions  as  to  aims. — Collections  and  classifications  of  native  materials 
should  be  made  and  adapted  in  all  possible  ways.  Foreign  materials  should 
be  used  correlatively.  Tools  and  machinery  should  be  introduced  that  will 
aid  the  creative  expression  of  the  brain  and  hand. 
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The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  that  cleanliness  and  neatness 
is  necessary  to  all  art  expression. 

Positive  position  at  work  is  necessary  from  a  physical  standpoint,  that 
rest,  where  regulated  by  judgment,  is  beneficial. 

The  school  surroundings  should  be  aesthetical  and  adapted  to  mind  con- 
struction. 

Conscientious  effort  and  product  should  always  be  recognized.  Put  a 
premium  on  original  work.     Aim  to  have  all  models  finished. 

An  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  has  great  value  as  all  art  in 
the  world  is  to  be  seen. 

Well-directed  exercise  from  a  physical  standpoint  may  be  given  that  will 
develop  the  hands  to  skill.  General  physical  culture  should  be  considered 
as  collateral  with  manual  training. 

Suggestive  course  for  rural  schools. — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  an  impetus 
in  art-work  is  helpful  to  the  introduction  of  art  and  manual  training  correlation 
or  constructive  art  expression.  The  emphasis  of  this  conceptive  generating 
subject  need  not  be  felt  by  any  others  than  the  supervisors,  teachers,  and 
general  school  management.  Art  study  is  very  possible  under  a  teacher 
who  knows  his  business.  It  is  a  subject  that  will  report  the  activities  of  a 
child  in  a  manner  that  is  gratifying  to  most  parents. 

Useful,  practical  exercises  possess  educational  value.  I  believe  that  a 
manual-training  product  that  has  industrial  benefit  for  a  boy  or  girl  should  have 
three  factors  in  organization:  first,  the  thing  should  be  suggestive  by  the  caD  of 
utility;  secondly,  it  should  have  geometric  basis;  thirdly,  it  should  be  beau- 
tiful as  to  proportion  and  consistency  of  purpose.  To  beautify  does  not  mean  to 
decorate  in  this  instance;  it  means  to  use  art  principles  and  agencies  to  the  ex- 
tent, only,  that  the  product  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the  idea  of  its  being, 
and  becomes  pleasing  to  refined  taste  because  of  the  ornamentation  or  finish. 
The  art  of  a  product  of  work  should  be  in  the  work  expressed,  in  the  form  and 
in  the  individuality  of  the  skill  displayed.  All  art,  especially  as  a  medium  of 
culture  in  rural  schools  and  public  schools  anywhere  is  simply  creative  expres- 
sion, and  soul  expression.  Drawing  is  the  delineative  part  of  the  division  of 
expression  that  deals  with  materials  and  mediums  in  a  graphic  manner. 

First  in  art  work,  I  recommend  clay  as  a  medium  for  general  representation, 
and  creative  expression,  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  This  medium  is 
possible  of  supply  in  all  localities  and  inexpensive.  Most  clays  are  self- 
disinfecting.  With  careful  thought  and  method  this  medium  can  be  easily 
supplied  and  be  successfully  handled  in  classes.  This  medium  may  be  used 
again  and  again.  Just  at  this  point,  allow  me  to  suggest  that  care  should  be 
taken  as  to  the  destruction  of  products  before  the  little  makers.  Many  times 
teachers  unconsciously  bring  discouragement  to  the  child,  and  suggest  negative 
habits  by  destroying  the  work  in  the  child's  presence.  Following  clay  lessons, 
subjective  and  representative  work  in  paper  cutting  should  be  given.  Then  the 
continuation  of  delineation  is  presented  by  the  child  working  with  some  large 
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medium,  applied  with  brush  perhaps — mass  expression.  As  soon  as  you 
feel  that  the  child  is  prepared  and  anxious,  introduce  color. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  children  have  a  medium  in  their  hands  for  all  art 
lessons.  Color  and  beauty  may  be  talked  of  to  the  child  and  an  enjoyment 
reax:hed.  The  appreciation  of  the  world's  beautiful  and  the  world  beautified 
is  the  greatest  aim  in  the  art  education  of  children. 

Kinds  of  work  possible  of  introduction. — ^Art  and  manual  training  in  the 
rural  school  is  established  educationally  that  it  may  aid  in  the  all-round  develop- 
ment of  true,  clean  individuality  in  each  boy  and  girl.  It  should  not  be  intro- 
duced with  utilization  aims  to  any  great  extent  in  the  elementary"school.  For 
the  sake  pf  emphasis,  I  repeat  that  all  problems  should  have  three  general 
requisites;  consistency  as  to  use,  geometric  basis,  and  an  element  of  beauty. 

In  almost  all  rural  localities,  the  following  lines  of  work  may  be  introduced 
with  slight  tool  equipment; 

ART  WORK 
Primary — 

Clay  molding,  with  local  clay. 

Paper  cutting,  design,  representation,  free  hand. 

Brush  drawing,  objective  and  subjective. 

Charcoal  and  chalk  painting. 

Color  study. 

Design  cutting. 

Paper  picture  work. 
Grammar  grades — 

Subjective  expression  with  geometric  motif. 

Clay  molding,  objective,  subjective,  and  illustrative. 

Brush  drawing,  line  drawing. 

Free-hand  drawing. 

Sketching. 

Charcoal  tone  study,  picture  making. 

Pencil  painting. 

Design. 

MECHANISM 

Primary — 

Simple  wood  construction,  with  prepared  stock  and  nails,  local  material. 

Paper  cutting,  folding,  pasting. 

Paper  construction. 

Pasteboard  construction. 

Spool  knitting,  braiding,  weaving  with  twines  and  string  that  the  children  have 
collected. 

Textile  art  work,  primary. 

Constructional  needle-work,  primary,  with  material  that  is  furnished  by  the  child. 
Grammar  grades — 

i\  stock  whittling. 

Fret  sawing. 

Clay  carving,  wirework,  grass,  husk,  straw,  willow,  or  other  6ber  basketry.     Design. 

Knife  carving. 

Heavy  whittling. 

Bench  Sloyd. 
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Domestic  art,  ornamental  and  constructional. 

Gardening,  primary  agriculture.     Perhaps  at  first  at  home  of  the  child,  on  small  plot. 

Cooking,  primary  domestic  science. 

The  above  is  designed  to  be  correlative  with  all  possible  subjects  of  the 
school. 

It  is  not  the  design  that  all  the  course  work  mentioned  be  given  at  one  time. 
The  work  is  selected  by  the  district  teacher  with  reference  to  possibilities. 

As  many  phases  of  work  as  possible  should  be  given  the  child  during  the 
elementary-school  period,  for  by  this  means  the  hand  receives  a  broader,  more 
sensitive  training. 

Clean  hands, — ^The  influence  of  the  great,  the  overwhelming,  the  aesthetic 
upon  the  imitative  mind  and  constructive  activities  of  the  human  being 
culminates  in  a  feeling  of  universal  consistency;  as  consciousness  developis, 
a  love  is  established  for  harmony  with  the  expressed  truth  in  and  thruout  the 
universe.     An  appreciation  of  God^s  creations  tends  to  moral  stability. 

To  direct  all  the  expression  work  of  the  head  and  heart  and  hand  to  the 
end  of  making  a  moral,  refined,  and  appreciative  man  and  woman  is  the 
great  end  in  view.     This  is  the  science  of  the  beautiful. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

M.     FRIEDMAN,    ASSISTANT    SUPERINTENDANT,    HASKELL    INDLVN    INSTITUTE, 

LAWRENCE,   KANSAS 

The  development  of  the  hands  and  the  motor  activities  to  their  highest 
powers,  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  potential  gifts  they  possess  from 
nature  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the  training  of  the  brain  to  useftdness. 
The  idea  seems  odd  and  yet  the  thought  is  profoundly  true  that  the  purely 
physically  inspired  acts  of  the  hand  in  work  are  ignoble  and  attain  to  true  nobO- 
ity  and  grandeur  only  when  thought  and  reasoning  and  judgment  determine 
them.  Take  away  from  the  unique  and  highly  valued  and  tremendously 
useful  products  of  the  hand  the  incentive  and  substantial  thought  furnished  by 
the  mind,  and  those  products  always  slump  to  the  commonplace,  and  mediocrit}- 
stamps  their  work. 

Every  educational  system  of  shop  instruction  or  industrial  training  should 
be  co-ordinated  with  intellectual  development.  We  cannot,  tho  we  often  try, 
attain  success  with  the  one  without,  in  some  way,  making  progress  with  the 
other.  They  are  inter-dependent,  correlative,  co-operative.  Material  de\*elop- 
ment  has  its  root  in  a  high  standard  of  national  literacy  and  education  usuaUy 
prospers  when  the  nation  docs. 

I  have  touched  but  lightly  on  the  inter-twining  necessities  of  head-training 
and  hand-training  because  therein,  in  a  most  paramount  way,  depend  success- 
ful results.  There  must  be,  because  anything  else  is  fatal  to  the  best  interests 
of  both,  harmony  between  the  workshop  and  the  classroom. 

In  organizing  industrial  work  our  endeavor  at  Haskell  Institute  has  been 
to  carefully  put  into  practice  certain  guiding  principles — elemental  because  of 
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their  simplicity,  but  fundamental  in  importance.  In  the  first  place  the  end 
and  purpose  of  our  work  is  quickly  to  arouse  the  Indian  to  a  material  awakening 
by  placing  within  his  grasp  opportunities  for  learning  a  trade  of  most  useful- 
ness to  himself  and  to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  choosing. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  shop.  This  should  be  roomy,  well  lighted, 
and  ventilated.  A  high  ceiling  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  is  desirable,  and 
this  and  the  walls  should  preferably  be  finished  with  brick  or  wood;  or,  if 
plaster  is  used,  it  should  be  a  cement  plaster.  Lime  plaster  is  easily  damaged 
when  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron  or  timber.  A  light  buff  tint  with  a  five-foot 
border  of  the  same  color,  intensified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  red,  has  proven 
a  very  satisfactory  color.  It  gives  a  maximum  of  light  and  seems  to  be  restful 
to  the  eyes. 

Each  student  should  be  supplied  with  a  definite  place  to  work  and  wherever 
possible  should  be  given  a  place,  under  lock  and  key,  to  keep  his  "kit"  of 
tools.  This  will  create  in  the  student  a  pride  in  his  equipment  and  a  desire  to 
take  care  of  the  tools  intrusted  to  him.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  same 
edge  tools  by  all  precludes  the  probability  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
anyone  in  particular. 

In  all  shopwork  a  definite  course  of  study  and  work  should  be  mapped  out. 
No  instructor  can,  with  impunity,  do  his  work  in  a  shambling,  harum-scarum 
manner, , trusting  to  fickle  chance  or  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  satisfactory,  and  therefore  doing  no  planning  for  the 
morrow  or  the  month  to  come.  Every  student  should  have  reasonable  assur- 
ance before  commencing  on  his  work  of  the  ground  he  is  expected  to  cover. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  combined  use  of  (i)  a  printed  statement,  (2)  a 
series  of  drawings  showing  the  various  steps  in  the  work,  and  (3)  a  set  of 
models  showing  the  work  itself  skilfully  and  accurately  executed.  Such  a 
procedure  is  not  only  highly  important  for  the  immediate  information  and 
enlightenment  of  the  student,  but,  if  system  is  to  prevail,  and  a  large  number 
of  students  are  handled,  it  is  really  indispensable. 

In  all  work,  economy  of  materials  should  be  insisted  on.  Students  are  too 
apt  to  become  careless  in  this  regard,  spoiling  a  large  board  in  order  to  cut  off 
a  small  piece,  or  cutting  from  a  long  iron  bar,  when  the  necessary  material 
could  be  had  by  examining  the  "scrap  pile."  Boys  get  the  idea — ^and  in 
many  instances  grown-ups  do  the  same — that  the  government  defrays  the 
expenses  from  its  supposedly  inexhaustible  treasure  store,  and  that  consequently 
it  makes  no  particular  difference  whether  they  waste  or  save.  It  is  an  evil 
habit,  and,  begun  early  in  life,  would  be  difficult  to  eradicate  later  on  in 
maturity.  This  matter  is  of  especial  importance  in  Indian  schools.  Indian 
boys  and  girls  are  naturally  wasteful  and  unless  curbed  in  their  youth  will  stick 
to  the  unfrugal  ways  of  their  fathers.  Each  industrial  department  should  have 
a  J*  scrap  pile"  and  students  can  soon  be  taught  economical  ways  of  using 
material.  When  old  material  is  taken  out  of  buildings  and  is  not  decayed, 
use  can  be  made  of  it  on  the  farm,  or  for  outside  improvements.    I  have  taken 
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this  up  at  length  because  practical  lessons  in  economy  are  invaluable  to  any- 
one, and  especially  to  the  Indian. 

In  carrying  on  industrial  instruction  in  Indian  schools  two  phases  of  the 
work  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  (i)  In  every  shop,  of  every  Indian 
school,  productive  work  with  a  real  market  value  must  be  done;  repairs 
on  buildings  and  the  school  plant  cannot  be  neglected  except  with  great  risk 
and  attendant  loss;  equipment  is  urgently  needed  from  time  to  time.  We 
believe  that  a  valuable  opportunity  in  application  is  presented  and  a  fine  lesson 
is  learned  by  students  in  being  required  to  do  this  work  themselves.  Their 
education  thus  rises  above  the  misnomer  of  a  forced  gratuity.  They  have 
really  put  forth  some  legitimate  personal  effort  to  gain  it.  (2)  Instruction 
must  be  given  regularly  and  systematically  so  that  the  students  will  become 
something  more  than  imitators  and  automatons — will  in  fact  become  thinking 
workmen,  ever  browsing  about  for  the  new,  elevating  themselves  and  their 
people.  Such  men,  with  careful  training,  prove  a  blessing  to  the  craft  to 
which  they  belong,  and  raise  still  higher  the  honored  name  and  calling  of  car- 
penter, blacksmith,  machinist,  mason,  farmer,  because  of  the  lives  they  live 
and  the  works  they  perform. 

Where  mechanics  with  no  previous  teaching  experience  must  be  employed 
as  instructors  and,  where  instruction  and  production  occupy  a  place  side  by 
side,  our  plan  at  Haskell  may  be  of  interest  and  hold  something  of  suggestion. 

All  students  work  one  half-day  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  farm  and  de\-ote 
the  other  half-day  to  classroom  exercises.  Out  of  the  twenty  hours  per  week 
in  the  shop  three  periods  of  one  and  a  half  hoiu^  each  are  set  apart  for  active 
instruction.  During  this  time  by  talks,  demonstrations,  or  individual  work, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  trade. 

A  course  of  study  and  practice  has  been  evolved  which  combines  by 
practical  exercises  the  essentials  of  the  trade.  We  feel  that  this  plan  offers 
all  the  additional  pedagogic  advantages  presented  by  a  course  of  manual  train- 
ing in  the  public  school.  After  the  first  few  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools,  each 
succeeding  exercise  presents  a  new  principle  to  be  mastered  or  something  tan- 
gible to  be  done.  We  do  not  rest  content  with  teaching  the  making  of  a  hp- 
joint,  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint,  a  dovetailed  joint,  a  splice  joint,  et  cetera. 
Rather,  we  advance  a  bit  farther  and  take  a  decisive  step.  After  the  pupil  is 
able  to  make  a  joint  he  is  immediately  taught  the  application  of  that  knowledge 
and  skill  by  making  a  useful  article  of  furniture,  a  household  utensil,  or  some 
part  of  a  house.  Thus,  he  is  daily  receiving  practical  lessons  in  home-buOding. 
And  so  with  welding,  upsetting  or  bending  at  the  forge,  cutting  or  stitching  in 
the  shoeshop,  chipping,  filing,  or  turning  by  the  apprentices  in  the  machine- 
shop. 

When  the  period  of  instruction  is  over  and  the  students  are  detailed  to  the 
regular  tasks  of  productive  activity,  the  instructor  keeps  in  mind  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  pupil.  If  a  boy  during  the  previous  lesson  has  been  engaged  on 
an  exercise  in  planing  he  is  later  given  productive  work  to  surface  which  will 
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give  him  experience  and  training  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  plane.  If ,  per- 
chance, the  boy  has  been  having  exercise  work  in  nailing  and  cross-cut  sawing, 
productive  work  in  laying  pine  floors,  or  sheathing  the  side  of  the  house  is 
given  him  to  do.  By  the  next  lesson  the  students  have  necessarily  made  suffi- 
cient progress  so  that  with  rapidity  the  next  advanced  step  in  the  trade  is  under- 
taken.    Such  a  course  is  followed  in  all  trades  instruction. 

By  conducting  the  work  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned,  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  can  be  made.  This  is  not  a  highly  colored  picture  or  a  silver- 
lined  theory  of  impracticability.  The  thing  is  practicable  and  is  worked  out 
each  day  of  the  school  year  at  Haskell.  Of  course  I  understand  that  such  a 
procedure  would  be  difficult  in  public  schools  where  of  necessity  the  time  ele- 
ment must  be  considered,  and  where  no  productive  work  as  such  is  carried  on. 
But  even  there  it  would  be  well  to  ponder  such  a  course.  Is  there  not  right 
here  a  possible  suggestion  for  public-school  work  in  the  higher  grades  ?  Should 
the  motor  faculties  be  trained  abstractly,  and  with  no  thought  whatever  to 
indispensable,  practical  ends  ?  Is  the  child  of  the  white  less  in  need  of  a  train- 
ing in  the  practical  things  of  life  than  the  offspring  of  the  red  ? 

From  what  I  have  already  said  you  no  doubt  gain  the  central  idea  I  wish 
to  convey.  Vitilize  the  instruction.  Let  it  deal  with  the  real  things  which 
the  student  must  know  and  face  when  his  school  days  are  over.  The  teaching 
of  principles  is  vastly  important ;  but  by  all  means,  teach  their  practical  applica- 
tion, or  they  will  become  meaningless  and  soon  be  forgotten.  Let  down  the 
cumbersome  barriers  that  shut  out  the  practical  from  view  and  get  down  to 
the  bedrock  work  of  instruction. 

From  time  to  time  rather  spasmodic  attempts  have  been  made  in  some  of 
the  larger  non-reservation  schools  to  give  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  the  results  from  these  efforts  have  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory.  And  I  believe  I  know  the  reason.  Students  usually 
enroll  in  Indian  schools  for  a  period  of  but  three  years.  Local  conditions  limit 
the  time  devoted  to  drawing- work  to  two  or  three  hours  per  week.  The  edu- 
cation possessed  by  these  students  is  of  a  very  elementary  nature.  Their 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  exceedingly  limited. 

In  many  of  the  schools  where  drawing  has  been  taught  the  pupils  com- 
menced on  instrumental  drawing.  A  period  of  time  was  then  devoted  to  rather 
abstruse  problems  in  geometrical  drawing  and  this  was  followed  by  abstract 
random  work  in  orthographic  projection.  What  had  been  accomplished? 
The  student  had  just  time  to  get  a  smattering  of  these  branches  when  his  term 
was  up  and  he  left  school.  What  he  did  learn  did  not  increase  the  student's 
practical  usefulness.  As  a  bread-winner  it  did  not  give  him  additional  equip- 
ment. The  drawing,  for  instance,  was  not  applied  to  his  trade  and  conse- 
quently had  no  real  significance  to  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  a  draftsman  need  not  be  familiar  with  this 
foundation  work,  but  I  must  frankly  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  train 
draftsmen.   As  with  the  so-called  professions  this  should  be  left  to  individual, 
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initiative,  and  private  support.  Our  end  is  accomplished  so  far  as  this  subject 
is  concerned  when  the  student  can  make  a  simple  working-drawing  in  jjencil, 
can  block  out  roughly  any  work  which  he  wishes  done,  and  can  thoroly  under- 
stand an  ordinary  plan  when  placed  in  his  hands  to  execute  in  the  shop.  The 
Indian  boy*s  education  has  not  been  slighted  if  he  is  unable  to  paint  a  beautiful 
picture  or  make  an  elaborate  architectural  sketch  rendered  in  ink  and  color. 
Simple  colorwork  can  be  taught,  and  is  taught,  but  the  best  place  for  instruction 
in  this  is  in  the  classroom. 

We  have  made  some  progress  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  at 
Haskell.  The  drawing-work  is  divided  into  sections  composed  of  students 
from  the  various  trades  departments.  Each  section  devotes  two  periods  each 
week  to  the  work.  The  carpenters  form  one  section  and  the  other  sections  are 
made  up  of  blacksmiths,  masons,  wheelwrights,  painters,  engineers,  and  machin- 
ists. The  work  given  each  class  varies  somewhat  with  the  trade  the  pupik 
are  learning. 

In  the  beginning  each  section  is  called  together  in  the  drawing-room  and 
class  recitations  are  given.  This  work  comprises  an  explanation  and  study  of 
the  rule  and  its  use,  the  difference  between  a  picture  and  a  mechanical  drawing, 
the  blocking-out  of  a  wooden  block  with  square  comers,  then  of  rectangular 
and  other  shapes.  The  students  are  gradually  led  to  imderstand  the  plan, 
elevation,  and  sections,  and  learn  to  label  and  dimension  working-drawings. 
All  this  work,  mind  you,  is  at  the  blackboard  before  the  eyes  of  the  class  and 
students  are  called  upon  to  explain  what  they  have  done  and  the  work  is 
criticized  bv  the  other  students.  Intense  interest  is  aroused  and  the  students 
learn  to  make  dimension  drawings  of  simple  objects  which  they  have  executed 
in  the  shop. 

The  instructor  now  gathers  the  pupils  around  his  table  and  shows  them 
just  how  to  proceed  to  make  a  mechanical  drawing  with  instruments  by  exe- 
cuting one  himself.  The  instruments  are  brought  forward,  their  correct  use 
shown  and  the  names  given.  These  names  are  always  written  on  the  board 
and  the  pupils  are  required  to  copy  them.  This  fixes  the  information  more 
permanently  in  their  minds.  The  boys  are  then  sent  to  their  individual  tables 
to  begin  work.  This  beginning  is  the  crucial  time  as  habits  acquired  in  the 
early  stages  may  be  permanent  obstructions  to  good  work  later  on.  The 
drawings  are  made  from  models,  each  shop  using  actual  work  made  by  the 
students.  From  now  on  our  own  experience  has  proved  that  rapid  progress 
and  substantial  improvement  result. 

This  instruction  in  drawing  has  practically  revolutionized  oiu:  shopwork. 
New  interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  students.  They  do  not  complain  of 
the  monotony  of  the  work  as  they  once  did,  and  where  formerly  anxious  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  whistle  which  ushered  in  the  time  of  rest  they  now  do 
extra  work  during  their  own  time.  It  has  also  been  the  means  of  systematiz- 
ing and  unifying  the  course  of  work. 

As  I  said  in  opening  this  paper  there  must  be  unity  and  correlation  between 
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the  classroom  and  the  shop.  Let  the  literary  classes  visit  the  shop  with  the 
teacher  so  that  the  pupils  can  see  the  industries  at  close  range.  Let  them  see 
the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  the  ironing  of  a  wheel,  the  processes  of  furniture-making, 
stone-cutting,  and  brick-laying.  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  the  work- 
shop will  be  assigned  a  place  wall  to  wall  with  the  schoobroom,  and  rather 
than  detract  from  the  eflSciency  of  either  this  partnership  will  lift  them  both  to 
render  greater  service  in  the  common  cause  of  educating  the  children  of  men. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

RUBY  M.  HODGE,  TEACHER  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  LOS  ANGELES, 

CAL. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  meeting  of  this  association.  Superintendent  Maxwell 
of  New  York  city  said  that  the  goal  of  American  education  was  the  ideal  of 
developing  the  highest  individual  and  social  efficiency  of  each  citizen;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  making  of  good  citizens  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  intrusted 
to  our  care  in  the  public  schools.  The  fimdamental  basis  of  good  citizenship 
is  a  trained  intelligence  to  earn  a  livelihood,  to  become  a  respectable  self- 
supporting  member  of  society. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  material  from  which  we,  as  teachers,  are  to 
make  good  "American  citizens."  First,*  the  normal  American-bom  child — 
he  is  very  easily  disposed  of  by  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools;  second, 
the  immigrant  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  northern  part  of  Europe,  those  from  southern  Europe,  the  child  from  across 
the  border-line  of  Mexico,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  all  members 
of  our  public  schools;  third,  the  sub-normal  child,  or  the  child  whose  mind 
has  not  developed  in  the  same  ratio  as  his  body;  fouf th,  the  physically  deficient ; 
fifth,  the  feeble-minded  or  mentally  deficient;  then  the  deaf;  the  children  who 
are  obliged  to  leave  school  early  to  earn  a  living;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
children  of  nature,  the  Indians. 

Let  us  consider  the  immigrants  for  a  moment.  The  people  that  come  from 
northern  Europe  are  more  easily  assimilated  than  those  from  the  southern  part. 
Their  customs  and  modes  of  living  correspond  somewhat  to  ours.  They 
have  considerable  freedom  in  their  home  government,  and  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  our  civilization. 

The  people  of  southern  Europe,  illiterate,  accustomed  to  tyranny,  low  in 
their  standard  of  living,  gather  themselves  together  in  our  large  cities  and 
factory  towns  under  conditions  inimical  alike  to  morals,  to  physical  well-being, 
and  to  their  intellectual  advancement. 

Closely  aUied  to  these  in  customs  and  habits  are  the  Mexicans,  especially 
the  Cholos.    These  are  our  special  problem  in  southern  California. 

The  homes  of  all  of  these  people  are  simply  places  of  shelter  and,  some- 
times, not  even  that.  From  these  homes  come  the  children  to  the  public  schools. 
Fortunately  for  them,  the  larger  nimiber  enter  the  kindergarten.    In  some 
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cities  receiving  classes  are  organized.    From  these,  when  the  children  have  a 
vocabulary  of  a  very  few  words,  they  are  promoted  to  the  kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  school  is  a  strange  unknown  world  to  them. 
The  children  have  no  language  with  which  to  make  their  needs  and  wishes 
known;  their  only  thoughts  are  to  execute  their  natural  impulses;  in  fact, 
they  are  little  savages  devoid  of  all  training. 

The  children's  interests  are  still  especiaUy  concerned  with  the  use  of  their 
muscles  and  sensory  organs.  It  is  thru  the  training  of  the  motor  activities  of 
the  hand  that  the  mental  capabilities  of  these  children  may  be  increased. 
Here  handicraft  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of.  their  mental 
activities.  The  mental  capabilities  of  the  children  must  be  considered.  The 
teacher  must  be  trained  to  understand  the  home  life  and  environment,  the 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  prevailing  methods  employed  in  that  particular 
locality.  What  is  more  pertinent  to  the  foundation  of  good  citizenship  than 
the  study  of  home  life  thru  handicraft  and  what  appeals  more  to  the  children 
than  this  never-worn-out  subject  ?  Thru  these  means  may  be  taught  the  first 
steps  in  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  basis  of  aU  good  government. 

For  these  little  people  handicraft  may  be  in  the  form  of  paper-folded  models 
for  a  dollhouse,  cutting  and  folding  of  the  animal  life  that  surrounds  the  home, 
the  tearing  of  paper  to  represent  pictures  and  animals.  Patriotism  may  be 
taught  thru  the  cutting  and  coloring  of  our  flag.  For  the  industrial  side,  a 
visit  to  the  regular  manual-training  room,  a  carpenter's  shop,  or  any  industrial 
place  in  the  locality  in  which  they  live  will  result  in  paper-folding  to  represent 
tools.  The  child,  with  encouragement,  will  illustrate  the  industries  in  his  home 
life  and  thus  forge  another  link  in  the  chain  which  should  bind  the  home  to 
the  school.  Thru  the  making  of  these  articles,  the  child  begins  the  building 
of  his  vocabulary.  Together  with  the  gifts  and  games,  the  result  will  be  a 
stock  of  ideas  and  acts  which  later  he  will  combine  in  new  ways.  These 
little  immigrants  that  entered  the  kindergarten  are  now  prepared,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  take  up  the  regular  work  of  the  grades. 

But  what  of  the  immigrant  child,  who  enters  school  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  too  old  for  the  grade,  perhaps  with  no  previous  schooling, 
or,  at  the  most,  a  very  meager  one,  with  no  knowledge  of  law  and  order,  and 
with  no  language  in  which  to  express  himself.  He  is  beyond  the  kindergarten 
age  and  must  enter  the  first  grade.  In  the  first  two  grades  we  have  a  large 
number  of  this  class.  They  are  not  settled  in  any  place;  they  may  be  in  this 
school  today  and  another  tomorrow. 

Strange  to  say,  these  are  as  interested  in  the  home  life  in  the  form  of  a  play- 
house as  the  younger  ones.  Yet  these  children  require  different  materials 
and  more  complicated  exercises  than  others  of  the  class.  The  problem  be- 
comes, how  to  carry  on  the  usual  work  of  the  grade  and  provide  a  suitable 
supplementary  course  for  them.  Some  form  of  handicraft  may  supply  this 
deficiency.  The  playhouse  should  be  the  center  of  interest.  Additional 
enthusiasm  may  be  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  a  city,  or  town,  or  even  a 
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country  home.  Thus  the  child  may  be  still  more  imbued  with  the  ideals  of 
good  citizenship. 

With  these  as  with  the  others,  we  must  notice  his  exp>eriences  and  environ- 
ments; what  materials  has  he  with  which  to  work,  what  are  the  methods  used 
in  the  home  and  what  is  the  work  of  the  parents.  We  stiU  have  the  problem 
of  unity  between  the  home  and  school  to  keep  in  mind. 

If  the  immigrant  is  in  the  region  of  clay,  he  may  build  a  house  of  clay, 
molding  the  bricks  in  forms.  Wooden  boxes  may  be  used  if  nothing  else  is 
available.  In  all  cities,  pasteboard  boxes  are  common.  Models  of  furniture 
may  be  constructed,  for  instance,  from  pasteboard,  the  patterns  being  given  to 
the  children  and  the  model  sewed  or  pasted  according  to  the  mental  capabilities 
and  motor  activities  of  the  children.  Weaving  of  rugs,  bags,  blankets,  dolls' 
sweaters  and  hammocks  may  be  done  on  looms,  these  being  made  in  the  regular 
manual-training  room,  if  possible.  Very  good  results  are  obtained  on  card- 
board looms.  The  standards  for  the  hammocks  should  be  constructed  in 
the  same  way.  Models  such  as  receptacles  for  ashes,  garbage,  paper,  and 
cans  may  illustrate  the  local  laws.  Draperies,  table-covers,  rugs,  carpets,  and 
wall  paper  may  be  printed  from  block  designs  carved  by  the  older  pupils. 
Stencil  patterns  is  another  form  of  decoration.  Framing  of  the  Perry  or  other 
standard  pictures,  selecting  suitable  ones  for  the  various  rooms,  may  be  made 
a  valuable  exercise  in  patriotism  as  well  as  an  exercise  in  developing  artistic 
taste  and  culture.  Artistic  forms  and  construction  should  be  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  work.  Hallowe'en,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  and  St.  Valentine's 
Day  will  be  occasions  for  special  lessons.  This  work  should  be  correlated  with 
reading,  spelling,  drawing,  and  color-work. 

Thruout  the  next  two  years,  or  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  we  have  the 
same  problems,  together  with  the  problem  of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  minds  have 
not  developed  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  body.  During  the  two  former  years 
we  have  the  same  problem  but  it  is  not  so  noticeable  and  may  be  settled  with 
that  of  the  immigrant.  These  children  are  ordinarily  two  or  three  years  too 
old  for  their  grade.  They  are  physically  stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  class  and 
require  more  active  exercises.  They  are  the  t3Tants  of  the  class,  the  ones  whose 
interest  is  the  most  difficult  to  hold. 

At  this  time  handicraft  of  the  right  nature  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
the  character  of  the  child.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  is  intensely  interested 
in  all  manual  occupations.  Learn  to  do  by  doing  is  his  watchword.  Thru 
this  interest  we  can  infuse  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  home,  to  the  school,  and 
from  these  to  his  locality  and  country.  We  can  inculcate  a  spirit  of  responsibil- 
ity and  usefulness,  as  well  as  habits  of  good  thinking.  The  extra  physical 
energy  will  be  worked  off  and  the  children  will  gradually  gain  poise  and  self- 
control. 

Tools  and  materials  must  be  used,  for  these  require  the  closest  attention 
and  this  form  of  mental  activity  leads  up  to  acts  of  judgment.  The  materials 
used  must  be  of  greater  resistance.     What  more  suitable  material  than  wood. 
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material  produced  by  nature  and  used  in  combination  with  tools  manufactured 
by  mani 

The  child's  experiences  must  be  enlarged.  This  may  be  done  thru  visits  to 
mills,  factories,  parks,  beaches,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  commercial  centers. 
In  these  places  he  will  learn  the  value  of  community  work,  the  results  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  outcome  of  obedience.  His  ambitions  may  be  aroused, 
his  ideals  of  life  raised.  At  this  period  the  child  begins  to  realize  the  com- 
mercial value  of  things,  else  why  does  the  boy  sell  newspapers  and  black  shoes 
and  the  girl  seek  a  place  in  a  store  or  factory.  Therefore  he  must  be  given 
something  useful  to  construct,  something  that  has  a  commercial  value  to  him. 

Again  environment  is  an  important  factor.  We  must  make  use  of  the 
things  around  him.  As  yet  his  experiences  are  connected  with  the  home,  with 
play,  and  with  games.  The  construction  of  dolls*  furniture  may  be  made  a 
problem  in  making  types  of  furniture  in  miniature.  This  includes  a  study  of 
constructive  designs  and  artistic  effects,  a  training  of  the  child  in  culture  and 
taste.  Again  the  framing  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  great  men,  together  with 
those  of  historical  and  literary  value  may  be  made  interesting  features.  What 
pride  the  boy  takes  in  framing  the  picture  that  he  has  studied  in  the  classroom ! 
With  what  pride  does  he  point  to  the  picture  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  room  as 
he  tells  his  father  and  mother  the  story  of  it  and  how  he  made  the  frame! 

If  anyone  doubts  the  value  of  handicraft  in  connection  with  games  and 
play  he  ought  to  visit  our  kite  contest  held  in  late  spring.    The  children  gave 
more  thought  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  kite-flying  than  to  any  subject  in  their 
school  ciuriculum.    They  learned  more  of  poise,  balance,  p)ower  of  the  air,  etc, 
than  they  would  have  learned  in  the  graderoom  in  ten  times  the  nimiber  of 
classroom  lessons.    All  forms  of  handicraft  require  organized  thinking.    Or- 
ganized thinking  comes  when  the  individual  sets  himself  a  definite  task  to 
do  and  then  finds  ways  and  means  to  do  it.    Too  fine  adjustment  of  motor 
activities  must  be  guarded  against.    Thought  value  must  be  paramount  to 
technique.    Thought  should  always  precede  technique,  for  as  soon  as  the 
thought  value  is  gone,  the  work  becomes  purely  mechanical.    Thoroness  and 
honesty  in  construction  must  be  taught.    As  soon  as  the  child  sees  the  necessity, 
technique  should  be  more  carefully  taught  but  should  not  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  handicraft  or  of  manual  arts. 

The  discipline  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  workroom  is  still  a  mooted 
question.  The  kind  of  discipline  that  may  be  called  good  is  well  established 
in  ordinary  subjects  but  the  most  desirable  kind  is  by  no  means  established 
in  the  handicrafts  and  manual  arts.  Happiness  is  the  key-note  of  all  discipline. 
Let  me  quote  the  New  View  of  Discipline — the  name  of  the  author  I  have 
forgotten : 

A  discipline  that  makes  happiness  first,  that  knows  no  repression  but  rather  a  guidance 
of  energy  from  the  bad  into  channels  of  helpfulness  and  good.  Children  are  not  bad. 
They  only  do  bad  things  sometimes.  Build  up  and  strengthen  the  wrong-doer  himself. 
Wrong-doing  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  disease  and  corrections  may  only  be  educative 
or  curative,  seeing  the  wrong  only  that  it  may  emphasize  the  right. 
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How^  to  accomplish  this  depends  upon  the  personality  and  training  of  the 
teacher. 

In  dealing  with  the  immigrants  and  the  sub-normal  children,  the  teacher 
must  realize  that  she  is  an  active  factor  in  the  development  of  the  child;  must 
realize  that  she  is  a  friend  to  the  child  and  must  work  with  him  and  not  over 
him.  In  a  certain  city  the  children,  among  themselves,  were  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  their  teachers  as  ''biddies."  The  manual  arts  teacher  approached 
a  group  of  boys  just  in  time  to  overhear  them  speak  of  "Biddie  Brown," 
referring  to  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  building.  The  teacher  said,  "Now  I 
know  how  you  talk  about  me  behind  my  back."  One  of  the  boys  looked  up 
and  said,  very  innocently,  "You  are  not  a  biddie,  are  you?"  Evidently  the 
boys  regarded  her  more  as  a  friend  than  a  teacher. 

How  to  educate  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  and  the  Koreans  is  still  a  prob- 
lem to  be  very  thoroly  considered.  Should  we  have  separate  schools  or  should 
they  be  allowed  to  enter  school  along  with  the  other  children  ? 

If  they  are  sent  to  school  at  the  proper  age  they  are  not  a  menace  to  the 
other  children.  The  trouble  comes  only  when  they  are  much  older  than  the 
average  child  of  the  grade,  and  require  attention  of  the  teacher  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  children.  Their  education  for  generations  has  been  memorizing 
and  imitating.    They  are  very  slow  to  speak  English. 

Thru  handicraft  and  the  manual  arts  they  may  be  reached,  for  their 
inherent  love  for  the  work  makes  them  apt  pupils.  In  their  desire  for  infor- 
mation they  will  try  to  speak  English  and  thus  increase  their  use  of  the  language. 
Let  us  consider  those  that  are  physically  deficient.  In  cases  of  children 
having  certain  diseases  of  the  eye,  handicraft  has  no  part;  in  dealing  with 
other  cases  handicraft  is  beneficial,  especially  in  nervousness  and  pseudo^ 
nervousness.  The  teacher,  by  careful  watching,  may  readily  detect  nervous 
defects.  Certain  kinds  of  handicraft  will  cause  the  nervous  child  to  forget 
himself  and  thus  gain  control  of  his  nerves  thru  habit.  The  excess  of  nervous 
energy  in  children  of  the  motor  type  may  be  worked  off  in  the  exercises  and 
freedom  necessary  in  handicraft.  The  child  with  defective  hearing  will  often  gain 
confidence  in  himself  when  he  finds  one  thing  he  can  do  as  easily  as  the  others 
can. 

Let  me  digress  here  and  pay  a  tribute  to  our  "school  nurses,"  and  the  work 
they  are  doing.  Bathing  facilities  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  in 
many  localities;  the  cleanliness  resulting  therefrom  coupled  with  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  niu"ses'  attentions  and  remedies  have  made  many  an  incorrigible 
child  into  a  normal  one. 

How  many  children  leave  school  to  help  earn  a  living,  leave  for  a  part  of 
the  school  year,  work  during  vacations,  or  work  after  school  hom^  in  factories 
and  stores.  Most  of  these  will,  eventually,  earn  a  livelihood  by  means  of  the 
hands.  What  shall  we  do  to  educate  these  to  make  them  self-supporting 
citizens  ?  Shall  we  teach  them  to  think  thru  the  use  of  their  hands,  think  in 
terms  of  material  and  labor  ?    Shall  we  acquaint  them  with  the  industries  as 
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far  as  their  mental  capacity  will  allow,  or  shall  we  teach  them  the  regular 
branches  with  only  a  general  reference  to  their  work  after  leaving  schooL  If 
one  considers  the  number  of  children,  especially  of  the  foreign  element,  that 
leave  before  they  reach  the  grammar  grades,  before  they  get  enough  of  the 
rudiments  to  help  them  in  life,  then  one  sees  that  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  this  class.  As  much  as  is  possible  handicraft  and  manual  arts,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  the  locality  in  which  they  live,  should  be 
given  them. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  are  fortunate  in  having  the  ungraded  room  in  some  dis- 
tricts for  a  certain  class ;  but  not  enough  of  them  yet.  Also  those  who  are  twelve 
and  over  are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  the  manual-training  room.  I  think 
we  are  on  the  right  track  and  running  in  the  right  direction. 

The  feeble-minded  are  well  taken  care  of  in  schools  established  for  them 
in  many  places.  Manual  arts,  handicraft,  and  domestic  science  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  curriculum.  We  still  have  some  left  with  us  in  the  pubb'c 
schools.  Shall  we  turn  these  adrift  or  make  some  special  provision  for  them 
along  the  same  lines  as  are  used  in  the  feeble-minded  schools. 

The  deaf  are  cared  for  in  special  schools  and  in  our  public  schools  as  well. 
Handicraft  and  manual  arts  take  a  prominent  place  in  their  training.  Thru 
these  their  vocabulary  and  ideas  are  increased.  They  are  made  happy,  con- 
tented, and  self-supporting. 

The  Indians  are  being  well  cared  for  at  the  present  time.  As  I  look  back 
to  the  school  I  saw  on  the  Hoopa  Reservation  some  years  ago,  and  compare  it 
with  the  Sherman  Institute,  I  think  that  the  Indian  problem  is  very  well 
settled. 

All  honor  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
problem. 


■^^ 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1907 

A  joint  session  was  held  with  the  departments  of  Elementary  Education  and  Manual 
Training.     (For  minutes  see  Department  of  Manual  Training). 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  10 

The  department  of  Art  Education  met  in  the  First  Methodist  ^Church.  Joseph  Scott 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Los  Angeles,  welcomed  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Morse,  of  Los  Angeles,  was  appointed  acting  secretary. 

Eugene  C.  Colby,  supervisor  of  drawing  and  manual  training,  for  the  state  of  New 
York  and  president  of  the  department,  delivered  the  presidential  address  on  the  "Aim  of 
Art  Education." 

The  topic  of  "The  Relation  of  Art  Education  to  Everyday  Life"  was  presented  in 
papers  by  Miss  Katherine  L.  Scobey  of  the  University  School  for  Girls,  Chicago,  111.,  who 
spoke  from  the  culture  side;  and  by  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  djean  and  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  who  spoke  from  the  utilitarian  side. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  committees: 

ON  nominations 

Katherine  Ball,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Frances  Sterrett,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Katherine  L.  Scobey,  Chicago,  111. 

ON  resolutions 

A.  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University.  Mary  A.  Woodmansee,  Dayton,  O. 

Emily  O.  Lamb,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers  of  the  meeting:  Katherine 
Ball,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  T.  A.  Mott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Mrs. 
Edith  Ingersoll,  Evanston,  111.;  A.  B.  Clark,  Stanford  University,  Cal.;  Harriet  N.  Morris, 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  T.  L.  Heaton,  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Friday  Morning,  July  12 

The  department  met  in  Berean  Hall,  Auditorium  Building. 

A.  B.  Clark,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  read  a  paper  on  "  University  Entrance 
Credits  in  Drawing." 

"Object  Drawing"  w|s  considered  in  a  paper  by  Edna  B.  Lowd,  teacher  of  drawing, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  subject  of  the  "Third  International  Congress  on  Art  Education"  to  be  held  in 
London  in  August  1908,  was  presented  by  President  Colby  and  discussed  by  several 
members. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

1.  Resolved f  That  school  boards  be  urged  to  require  the  same  preparation  in  time  and 
quality  from  art  teachers  that  is  required  of  teachers  in  other  subjects. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  an  important  question  for  consideration  next  year  be  the  correlation 
of  the  subjects  of  art  and  industrial  education. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  art  teachers  of  this  department  indorse  the  plan  of  the  exhibit 
of  American  art  at  the  International  Congress  of  Art  in  London  in  1908,  and  that  we 
recommend  individual  financial  support  of  the  same. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  with  power  to  increase  their  number,  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  to  correspond  with  educators  concerned  and 
to  recommend  reasonable  university  entrance  examinations  in  art,  the  report  to  be  made 
to  this  department  in  1909;  and  further  that  an  appropriation  of  thirty  dollars  for  the 
correspondence  expenses  of  such  committee  be  requested  from  the  General  Association. 

A.  B.  Clark, 
Mary  A.  Woodmansee, 
Emily  Othout  Lamb, 
CommiUee  on  Resolutions. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Cleveland,  O'.,  the  following 
addition  was  made  to  resolution  4:  "  The  committee  is  to  co-operate  with  other  committees 
doing  similar  work,  such  as  that  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

The  resolutions,  thus  amended,  were  adopted  and  the  following  committee  appointed: 

A.  B.  Clark,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  California. 

Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ellis,  Supervisor  of  drawing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  nominating  committee  reported: 

For  President — George  W.  Eggers,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Vice-President — Miss  Mary  A.  Woodmansee,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

For  Secretary — Miss  Florence  E.  Ellis,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

These  nominees  were  elected  and  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Mary  S.  Morse, 
Acting  Secretary, 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  AIMS  OF  ART  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

E.  C.  COLBY,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING,  NEW  YORK 

The  evolution  of  the  art  feeling  in  this  country  has  been  nourished  and 
advanced  by  the  rise  and  development  of  industrial  activities.  During  the  war 
for  independence,  art  was  latent  among  the  people,  and  the  dormant  germs 
of  art  only  budded  when  the  new  republic  looked  to  its  own  genius  for  the 
production  of  those  things  necessary  for  its  advancement.  And  so  the  mills 
and  the  factories,  the  foundries  and  machine  shops  come  into  being,  calling 
for  the  creative  faculties  of  the  mind  expressed  in  graphic  and  plastic  art. 
The  builder  needed  his  architectural  drawings,  the  machinist  his  plans,  the 
household-decorator  his  designs,  and  training  was  necessary  to  produce  them. 
In  the  fine  arts,  the  portrait-  and  landscape-painters,  striving  for  expression, 
felt  the  need  of  training,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  it  abroad.  There  was  no 
real  art  education  among  our  people  in  those  days  of  primitive  energies.  It 
had  not  entered  into  the  minds  of  our  educators  that  this  training  was  so  impor- 
tant in  the  fostering  of  our  industries,  and  was  still  more  important  in  develop- 
ing the  conscience  and  character  of  our  citizens. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that 

Education  must  prepare  the  individual  for  life  in  society.  It  must  teach  him  to  imagine, 
that  is,  to  form  new  combinations  from  the  material  supplied  by  observation  and  reflection, 
for  imagination  is  responsible  for  all  progress  in  art  or  in  science,  in  industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise.     It  must  give  him  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  and  thought  in  the  past. 
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The  child  must  be  taught  to  see  that  there  is  more  in  life  than  the  mere  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. He  must  be  given  ideals  by  which  he  can  judge,  by  which  he  can  guide  his  own 
actions,  and  in  which  he  can  find  rest  from  the  cares  and  temptations  of  ever3rday  life. 

Until  recent  years  drawing  in  our  public  schook  was  a  specialty,  unrelated 
to  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It  was  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
New  England  as  a  result  of  an  industrial  need  without  any  thought  of  developing 
the  mental  powers  of  the  child.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  necessity 
for  unification  in  the  school  curriculum  became  apparent  to  educational  leaders, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  place  drawing  on  an  educational  rather  than  an  indus- 
trial basis  and  to  place  it  in  the  same  rank  with  other  studies. 

But  the  reform  was  encompassed  by  many  difficulties.    It  was  necessary  to 
develop  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  su])ject,  to  bring  the  child  to  the  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  works  of  art,  nature,  and  his  own  surroundings.    In  a  word 
it  was  necessary  to  develop  all  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  art  instruction 
and  to  so  correlate  it  with  the  other  subjects  taught  as  to  prove  its  value  in 
placing  the  child  in  a  proper  relation  with  his  environment,  develop  his  mental 
powers,  and  form  a  solid  basis  for  special  work  in  the  extensive  fields  of  pure 
and  applied  art.    Toward  this  end  we  are  working  at  present,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  notwithstanding  many  obstacles  encountered.    WTien  the 
subject  was  introduced  from  a  foreign  country  by  those  who  did  not  understand 
our  conditions  and  needs,  it  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  people,  ridi- 
culed by  artists,  and  by  many  regarded  as  a  useless  fad.    But  these  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  art  education  have,  to  a  large  degree,  been  overcome. 
Educators  and  artists  have  watched  the  steady  progress  of  new  methods  in 
art  training  with  approval,  and  in  response  to  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
many  well-equipped  art  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  estab- 
lished.    Almost  all  of  our  larger  cities  now  have  directors  of  drawing  and 
manual  training,  and  teachers  are  expected  to  be  prepared  to  teach  these 
subjects  according  to  the  latest  and  most  advanced  methods. 

It  is  now  more  generally  understood  by  the  people  that  the  ideal  art  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  serves  to  develop  the  latent  talent  for  drawing,  designing, 
constructing,  illustrating,  painting, and  also,  what  is  more  important,  to  develop 
mental  power,  securing  accuracy  of  observation  and  f)ower  of  comparison,  the 
ability  to  plan  new  combinations  of  objects  and  of  thoughts,  and  the  attainment 
of  individuality  of  thought  and  expression.  It  brings  the  child  new  ideals 
and  a  new  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art. 
Carlton  Noyes  says. 

In  its  essence  and  widest  compass  art  is  the  making  of  a  new  thing  in  response  to  a 
sense  of  need.  The  very  need  itself  creates,  working  through  man  as  its  agent.  This 
truth  is  illustrated  vividly  by  the  miracles  of  modern  invention.  The  hand  of  man  unaided 
was  not  able  to  cope  with  his  expanding  opportunities;  the  giant  steam  and  the  magician 
electricity  came  at  his  call  to  work  their  wonders.  The  plow  and  the  scythe  of  the  New 
England  colonist  on  his  little  farm  were  metamorphosed  into  the  colossal  steam  driven 
shapes,  in  which  machinery  seems  transmitted  into  intelligence,  as  he  moved  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  acres  of  the  great  West.     First  the  need  was  felt,  the  contrivance  was  created 
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in  response.  A  man  of  business  sees  before  him  in  imagination  the  end  to  be  reached,  aod 
applying  his  ideal  to  practical  conditions,  he  makes  every  detail  converge  to  the  resaJr 
desired.  All  rebellious  circumstances,  all  forces  that  pull  the  other  way,  he  bends  to  bis 
compelling  will  and  by  the  shaping  power  of  his  genius  he  accomplishes  his  aim.  His 
business  is  his  medium  of  self-expression,  his  success  is  the  realization  of  his  ideal  A 
painter  does  no  more  than  this,  though  he  works  with  a  different  material.  The  landscape 
which  is  realized  ultimately  upon  his  canvas  is  the  landscape  seen  in  his  imaginadoo.  He 
draws  his  colors  and  forms  from  nature  around;  but  he  selects  his  details,  adapting  tho 
to  his  end.  All  accidents  and  incidents  are  purged  away.  Out  of  the  apparent  confuska 
of  life  arises  the  evident  order  of  art.     And  in  the  completed  work  the  artist's  idea  stands 

forth  salient  and  victorious That  impulse  to  creation  which  all  men  feel,  tfa£ 

impulse  which  makes  the  artist,  is  especially  active  in  a  child;  his  games  are  his  ait 
With  a  child  material  is  not  an  end  but  a  means.  Things  are  for  him  but  the  skeletoo  ci 
life,  to  be  clothed  upon  by  the  flesh  and  blood  reality  of  his  ovm  fashioning.  Bk 
feelings  are  in  excess  of  his  knowledge.  He  has  a  faculty  of  perception  other  than  the 
intellectual.  It  is  imagination.  The  child  is  the  first  artist.  Out  of  the  material  arooad 
him  he  creates  a  world  of  his  own.  The  prototypes  of  the  forms  which  he  devises  eiis: 
in  life,  but  it  is  the  thing  which  he  himself  makes  that  interests  him,  not  its  original  in  nature. 
His  play  is  his  expression.  He  creates;  and  he  is  able,  to  merge  himself  in  the  Uiiog 
created.  In  his  play  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self.  He  and  the  toy  become  one,  caught 
up  in  the  larger  unity  of  the  game.  According  as  he  identifies  himself  with  the  thing 
outside  of  him,  the  child  is  the  first  appreciator. 

If  the  child  is  the  first  artist,  how  needful  it  is  for  us  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  early  stages  of  his  education.  In  the  past  decades  educators  have 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  broad  fields  of  budding  geniuses,  have  failed  to  realia 
that  among  the  teeming  masses  there  are  multitudes  of  children  in  whom  are 
the  seeds  of  creative  ability  which  only  need  the  fostering  care  of  experienced 
teachers  to  bear  the  most  precious  fruitage. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  aim  of  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  study  for  themselves; 
to  train  the  eye  to  see  form,  color,  and  tone  values  correctly;  to  devetop  the 
imaginative  and  creative  faculties ;  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  and  appreciation  of 
good  art;  and  to  give  the  hand  skill  that  the  children  may  express  their  ideas 
on  paper  and  in  material.  In  a  word  that  they  may  be  able  to  create,  to  draw, 
to  construct,  and  to  appreciate  the  useful  and  the  beautiful. 

The  need  of  drawing  as  a  foundation  stone  in  education  should  be  apparent 
to  every  thinking  individual.  There  is  no  other  study  in  the  school  curriculum 
that  has  a  more  important  bearing  on  a  pupil's  future  career  than  drawing. 
There  is  not  an  important  industry  in  our  great  country  that  does  not  depend 
largely  upon  the  creative  faculties  of  the  hands  and  minds  of  art-trained  opera- 
tives. The  foundries  and  machine  shops  all  over  the  land  depend  for  their 
prosperity  upon  the  creative  powers  of  the  men  at  the  draughting  boards. 
Without  design  there  could  be  no  beauty  nor  usefuhiess  expressed  in  metab. 
In  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  the  same  rule  applies  to  a  wider  degree, 
for  without  design  there  can  be  no  beauty.  Turn  in  whichever  direction  one 
may  in  the  industrial  world  and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  draughtsman  is  ihe 
soul  of  all  enterprise;  without  him  the  factories  would  cease  to  hum  the  merry 
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note  of  prosperity.  And  the  importance  of  the  man  who  can  draw  and  create 
thru  his  imagination  increases  as  the  years  roll  on  and  the  industries  of  our 
wonderful  land  become  the  more  and  more  colossal  in  their  scope. 

All  the  great  undertakings  of  our  time  are  carried  on  by  inventive  skill. 
Our  modern  system  of  industry  depends  entirely  upon  the  skilled  training  of  a 
vast  and  ever-increasing  army  of  workmen. 

The  effect  of  industrial  training  as  pursued  in  the  school  curriculum  is 
apparent  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  It  is  thru  this  influence  having 
its  root  in  the  drawing  and  manual  training  in  our  schools,  that  conmiercial 
interests,  especially  the  cotton,  textile  fabric,  and  mechanical  engineering  indus- 
tries are  increasing  with  such  rapid  strides. 

Honorable  Carroll  D.  Wright  says  very  truly. 

Invention  and  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts  have  raised  those  coming  under 
their  influence  to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  to  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  all 
that  makes  for  the  best  culture.  Every  new  machine  marks  some  progress  in  useful  art, 
and  it  usually  embodies  something  more  than  mere  utility.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the 
movement  of  mechanical  powers  that  has  a  reflex  action  on  the  beholder.  The  highest 
creative  art  enters  into  all  these  constructions — not  an  art,  it  may  be,  that  paints  a  great 
picture  or  decorates  a  cathedral,  but  an  art  that  bespeaks  no  less  clearly  the  divine  attri- 
butes of  the  mind  that  conceived  it. 

Art  instruction  in  the  schools  has  a  practical  aim.    It  is  to  develop  talent, 

mental-power,  character,  ideals,  and  standards.    More  than  this,  the  mission 

of  art  instruction  is  to  exercise  a  moral  power  over  the  homes  and  lives  of  the 

people.    As  Dr.  Miinsterberg  says  it  is 

to  bring  us  that  rest  which  is  not  fatigue  from  work,  or — ^another  desire  of  the  ever  dis- 
satisfied mind — the  rush  of  amusement;  no,  that  rest  which  is  complete  harmonization  of 
all  our  energies,  complete  fulfilment  of  our  real  personality. 

It  is  to  meet  demands  of  an  industrial  progress  never  paralleled  in  the  world's 
history  that  art  must  be  elevated  in  our  educational  system  to  a  higher  plane 
by  its  unification  with  the  school  curriculum  by  which  the  children  of  our  mighty 
republic  may  be  developed  into  useful,  well-rounded,  practical,  and  intelligent 
citizens  capable  of  taking  a  part  in  solving  the  problems  of  our  wonderful  age. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  EDUCATION  TO  EVERYDAY  LIFE— 

FROM  THE  CULTURE  SIDE 

KATHERINE  LOIS  SCOBEY,  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  CHICAGO 

The  slogan  of  the  century  has  been  sounded;  from  the  armies  of  laboring- 
men  and  from  the  armies  of  professional  men  alike  the  cry  resounds ;  from  the 
civil,  the  social,  and  the  educational  classes  it  echoes  with  almost  equal  persist- 
ence. The  challenge  that  meets  one  on  every  side  demands,  "  Is  it  practical  ?" 
and  demands  it  with  an  imperiousness  that  brooks  no  evasion,  and  that  is 
satisfied  with  no  other  answer  than  absolute,  convincing  proof.  The 
social  settlements  thruout  our  land  are  answers  to  the  call  for  practical 
help  to  the  poor.    The  bureaus  of  charity  found  in  our  large  cities  are  responses 
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to  the  cry  for  a  practical  means  of  almsgiving.  Pedagogical  theories  are  mt 
exempt  from  the  demand  to  make  good,  not  simply  to  be  good ;  and  religion, 
too,  must  today  answer  the  ever-present  query, "  Is  it  practical  ?"  for  the  spin: 
of  man  seeks  a  demonstrative  principle  to  meet  the  problems  of  b'fe. 

The  attempt  to  make  our  schoolwork  practical  is  so  influencing  public 
opinion  that  more  than  ever  before  are  aids  to  education  found  in  unlooked-f^ir 
places.  In  many  cities  the  park  boards  are  following  lines  of  work  which 
cannot  but  prove  efficient  help  to  the  schools.  In  Chicago  the  system  of  small 
parks  for  crowded  districts  of  the  city  is  proving  itself  a  potent  factor  for  good. 
We  have  long  clung  to  some  such  sentiment  as,  No  man  can  emerge  from  the 
park  he  has  just  crossed  without  some  slightest  change  for  the  better.  Yen 
pretty,  no  doubt;  and  if  it  is  not  true,  it  should  be,  and  would  be  if  men  hid 
become  art -conscious.  Granting  its  truth,  we  have  there  a  jx)wer  for  gpt«d; 
but  may  we  not  utilize  that  power  to  a  greater  extent  ?  are  we  complying  with 
the  economic  demand  of  the  age  that  everything  serve  to  the  fulness  of  it- 
capacity  for  usefulness  ?  The  idea  of  utilizing  latent  forces  for  good,  which 
the  park  boards  have  seized  upon  and  made  practical,  is  one  which  I  wish  t*» 
emphasize  when  I  come  to  the  immediate  discussion  of  my  topic. 

We  say  that  drawing  and  music,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science,  a> 
branches  of  school  instruction,  have  met  success,  because  they  have  bt-en 
able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  question,  "Is  it  practical?"  But  just 
here  we  need  a  defining  of  terms.  What  do  we  mean  by  ** practical;"  wluit 
constitutes  a  ** practical  curriculum"  ?  Before  we  attempt  a  definition,  let  u^ 
consider  the  object  of  education.  Francis  Parker,  after  quoting  the  old  maxim, 
"Put  into  the  school  that  which  you  would  have  in  the  state."  once  said: 

In  place  of  the  training  of  subjects  as  is  the  case  in  the  Old  World,  we  have  the  prob- 
lem of  the  education  of  the  citizen  for  sovereignty.  The  weakness  or  strength  of  central 
governments  is  found  in  police  or  armies;  in  America  it  is  found  in  individual  character. 

Are  not  public  schools,  therefore,  instituted  primarily  to  insure  good 
citizenship?  Is  not  the  object  of  all  education  the  development  of  right 
thinking  and  right  doing  ?  How  to  obtain  these  ends  is  the  goal  toward  which 
we  are  all  striving,  and  which,  when  attained,  will  solve  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion. You  will  grant,  will  you  not,  that  any  course  which  makes  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends  is  practical  ?  Any  branch  of  study,  therefore,  which 
will  promote  the  development  of  a  stronger,  purer  manhood  and  woinanhoi*d 
is  essentially  practical;  and  any  curriculum  which  sets  in  motion  character- 
building  agencies  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  practical. 

The  point  for  our  consideration  is  this :  Does  the  study  of  art  measure  up 
to  the  requirements  of  a  practical  subject  ?  Is  the  relation  of  art  education  to 
everyday  life  a  practical  relation?  for,  if  not,  it  is  valueless.  Orville  T. 
Bright  has  said : 

Too  little  of  what  is  aesthetic  and  ethical  has  come  into  the  lives  of  children  thru 
the  medium  of  the  public  schools.  The  narrow  interpretation  of  the  word  "practical" 
has  oftentimes  shaped  courses  of  study  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  students  to  "get  on* 
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in  tlie  world,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  a  living.  This  purpose  is  laudable  if  it  does  not 
stop  short.  The  training  should  also  make  the  living  worth  the  getting,  or  the  lives  worth 
tlie  living.  Certainly,  whatever  adds  to  the  loveliness  of  a  character,  or  enriches  the 
thought  content  of  a  mind,  or  develops  a  perception  of  and  love  for  what  is  beautiful,  is 
"practical"  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  relation  of  art  education  to  everyday  life  is  a  helpful  one,  because  it 
does  add  **to  the  loveliness  of  a  character"  and  does  enrich  "the  thought  con- 
tent of  a  mind,"  in  a  threefold  fashion:  first,  by  the  study  of  biography;  second, 
by  the  attempt  to  create  objects  of  art;  and  third,  by  the  study  of  masterpieces 
of  art.    The  study  of  biography  in  connection  with  art  is  no  longer  a  novelty; 
good  schools  thruout  the  land  make  the  study  of  the  lives  of  artists  an  integral 
part  of  the  art  work.    That  the  biographies  of  great-minded  and  simple- 
hearted  men  and  women  are  potent  instruments  in  character-building  is  a  peda- 
gogical fact  so  often  asserted,  and  as  often  demonstrated,  that  it  has  become  a 
truism.    The  attempt  to  create  objects  of  art  will,  as  Mr.  Bright  says,  promote 
a  *' perception  of  and  love  for  what  Is  beautiful"  and  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  talent  that  will  add  to  the  treasures  of  the  world's  art,  altho  the 
object  of  teaching  drawing  never  has  been  to  make  artists.    The  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  art  is  the  subtlest,  and  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching,  of  the 
three  influences.    Mr.  F.  J.  Orr  says: 

It  is  the  reflex  influence  of  the  best  qualities  of  character  represented  in  art  that  is 
to  benefit  those  who  study  pictures  [and  he  dtes  Lessing's  words  concerning  Greek  sculp- 
ture]: these  beautiful  statues,  fashioned  from  beautiful  men,  reacted  upon  their  creators; 
and  the  state  was  indebted  for  its  beautiful  men  to  its  beautiful  statues. 

Someone  has  said  that  nothing  is  artistic  which  is  not  restful.  If  rest  is 
an  element  of  art,  a  study  of  great  masterpieces  should  give  the  student  some 
sense  of  rest,  of  repose.  Is  not  that  in  itself  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished  ?  Which  one  of  you  does  not  know  some  person  who  is  in  desperate 
need  of  repose  of  manner,  of  mind,  or  of  spirit  ?  Loud  is  the  cry  for  mental 
repose;  and  louder  the  call  for  spiritual.  May  it  not  be  that  even  an  outward 
sense  of  rest  will  help  pave  the  way  for  mental  and  spiritual  repose  ? 

When  I  was  a  small  girl,  the  minister  of  our  church  prefaced  his  sermon 
by  a  five-minutes'  talk  to  the  children.  I  remember  that  one  Sunday  after 
showing  us  wooden  plinths,  triangular,  square,  hexagonal,  and  cylindrical,  he 
compared  them  to  people.  Some,  he  said,  had  so  few  interests  that  they 
might  be  compared  to  triangular  prisms  which  present  such  sharp  corners  to 
the  world.  Other  people  were  sufficiently  well  developed  to  be  catalogued  as 
square  or  hexagonal  prisms  meeting  the  world  less  angularly.  But  the  wise 
man,  he  concluded,  cultivates  his  mind  on  all  sides;  he  is  the  cylinder,  present- 
ing no  sharp  corners  to  be  rubbed  oflF  thru  the  painful  but  wholesome  ministra- 
tion of  the  world's  knocks.  Art  education  is  one  essential  to  the  roimding 
which  makes  the  much-to-be-desired  cylinder  man.  It  is  not  the  only  one,  nor 
the  most  important;  but  it  is  an  essential  because  it  brings  out  latent  forces  for 
good. 

Here  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  richness  of  art  work  for  correla- 
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lion  with  other  culture-producing  studies.  The  biographies  of  the  paint£T> 
and  sculptors  not  only  furnish  available  reading-matter,  but  offer  a  fertile  ^^ 
from  which  both  oral  and  written  English  work  may  be  taken.  Copies  of  the 
masterpieces  may  be  used,  too,  in  direct  connection  with  drawing  and  painting, 
for  they  furnish  concrete  examples  of  perspective,  of  color,  of  coinpositk>n,  and 
of  the  massing  of  light  and  shade.  At  a  recent  elementary-school  exhibitioc 
it  was  notable  that  the  tints  used  in  the  painting,  decorating,  and  designing  of 
the  children  were  unusuallv  soft  and  well  blended.  The  customary  brilliant 
primary  colors  jarringly  combined  were  absent.  The  secret  of  it  lay,  so  I 
learned  later,  in  the  teacher's  pinning  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms,  colored 
reproductions  of  good  pictures  whose  pleasant  harmonies  entered  the  minds 
of  the  pupils,  and  took  root. 

In  the  Books  of  Kings  we  read : 

And  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  bef<«e 
the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind;  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake;  and  after 
the  earthquake,  a  fire;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  fire;  and  after  the  fire,  a  still  small  votce. 

These  words  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  appeal  of  art,  whose  "still, 
small  voice"  is  speaking  annually  in  more  and  more  of  our  schools.  !Many 
noble-minded  women,  believing  in  the  potency  of  the  "still  small  voice"  have 
avouched  the  sincerity  of  their  belief  by  banding  themselves  into  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  "Public  School  Art  Society,"  of  Chicago,  among  whose  activities 
we  find  the  management  of  loan  collections  to  public  schools,  and  the  arranging 
of  school  talks  on  art  topics.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  to  estimate  the  culture- 
producing  power  of  such  work  as  this ;  but  the  unfeigned  interest  of  the  children, 
their  conduct  during  a  lesson  on  pictures  or  the  lives  of  the  artists  are  indices 
that  point  to  the  fact  that  the  effect  is  a  good  one.  In  my  own  room  I  have 
seen  the  so-called  "  bad  boy"  of  the  town  sit  quiet  and  attentive  during  a  lesson 
on  Edwin  Landseer  or  Jean  Francois  Millet,  when  every  other  topic  fotmd  him 
restless  and  uneasy. 

The  "still  small  voice"  is  speaking  thru  many  avenues.    The  actual 
drawing,  painting,  and  manual  training  I  have  discussed  least  because  they 
are  best  known,  and  because  I  feel  that  in  addition  to  the  concrete  art  lessons, 
the  teaching  of  art,  like  the  teaching  of  morals,  should  l)e  ready  to  grasp  every 
opening  for  its  presentation.    The  avenue  of  schoolroom  decoration  has  of  late 
received  much  attention.    Harmonious  tints  in  the  calcimine  and  woodwork 
are  no  more  expensive  than  jarring  ones ;  colors  suited  to  a  sunny  room  are  not 
the  same  that  should  be  chosen  for  the  cool  lights  of  north  rooms.    The 
slightest  point  that  makes  for  artistic  arrangement  or  harmony  should  be  con- 
sidered.   I  remember  well  seebg  a  normal  teacher  go  into  a  primary  room, 
arrange  the  window  shades  uniformly,  and  remark,  "No  wonder  Miss  E,  can- 
not control  her  children  in  a  room  that  looks  like  this."    The  natural  effect 
upon  children  of  order  and  harmonious  arrangement  is  a  desire  for  order  and 
harmonious  arrangement  in  themselves ;  and  the  desire  is  father  to  an  increased 

anliness,  gentleness  of  manner,  and  refinement  of  speech. 
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Art  instruction  produces  a  certain  amount  of  culture  which  is  carried 
beyond  the  school  into  other  departments  of  life.  Williams  James  says: 
"Every  smallest  stroke  of  virtue  or  of  vice  leaves  its  never-so-little  scar." 
The  same  is  true  in  lesser  degree  of  beauty  and  of  ugliness.  Let  the  eyes 
become  open  to  beauty,  and  the  heart  will  soon  follow.  So  Corot  believed  when 
he  ^shed  that  he  might  paint  the  walls  of  the  prisons,  because  he  felt  that  if 
he  could  make  the  prisoners  see  the  appeal  of  dawn  in  the  woodland,  the  mystery 
of  twilight  and  bright  noonday,  they  could  not  but  feel  the  loving-kindness  of 
God  and  obey  his  laws. 

Culture,  widening  man's  experience,  gives  him  broader  sympathies,  better 
judgment,  more  extensive  interests,  and  a  larger  sphere  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  of  usefulness.  Culture  may  transfuse  an  otherwise  commonplace  existence 
with  a  light  which  makes  rough  places  less  rough,  and  heavy  burdens  less 
wearisome.  Culture  is  the  result  of  certain  mental  processes  habitually  active. 
Art  education  is  a  handmaid  that  can  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  child  by  cul- 
tivating such  habits  as  may  liest  subserve  the  uses  of  culture.  To  quote  Mr. 
James  once  more: 

Habit  is  the  enormous  fly-wheel  of  society,  its  most  precious  conservative  agent    We 
must  make  automatic  and  habitual,  as  early  as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as  we  can. 

Art  education  habituates  the  child  to  a. recognition,  nay,  a  search  for  beauty. 

How  much  may  be  added  to  the  thought  content  of  a  mind,  to  the  joy  of 
living,  by  the  habitual  search  for  loveliness  1  If  the  latent  forces  for  good  resi- 
dent in  art  education  are  thus  made  use  of,  the  child  will  become  art-conscious, 
awake  to  beauty,  receptive  of  its  message;  and  in  very  fact  imable  to  leave  a 
park  or  any  other  manifestation  of  beauty,  without  carrying  with  him  some 
influence  for  good.  You  may  have  heard  of  the  woman  living  in  the  slums  of 
New  York  whose  sad  life  was  made  one  ray  the  brighter  by  the  perception  of 
color.  A  settlement  worker  had  called  her  attention  to  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  color  to  be  found  everywhere  if  one's  thought  is  but  open  to  it.  A  few  days 
later  the  woman  came  to  the  settlement  with  gleaming  eyes,  saying  in  her  broken 
English  that  the  day's  hard  labor  had  been  lightened  by  the  beauty  of  color 
always  visible  from  her  window,  but  never  before  perceived. 

To  the  search  for  beauty  we  may  add  the  habit  of  discrimination.  Art 
education  promotes  perceptive  discrimination;  and  perceptive  discrimination 
widely  cultivated  promotes  conceptional  discrimination,  which,  of  the  two,  is 
the  more  assiduous  worker  for  the  growth  of  cvdture.  One  of  om-  noted  psychol- 
ogists says  that: 

Any  personal  or  practical  interest  in  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  distinguishing  makes 
one's  wits  amazingly  sharp  to  detect  di£ferences.  And  long  training  and  practice  in  dis- 
tinguishing has  the  same  effect  as  personal  interest. 

Such  a  statement  is  fuel  to  endeavor,  especially  to  that  of  the  manual-training 
teacher. 

We  may  include  the  cultivation  of  memory  in  the  good  work  which  art 
education  is  doing.    It  is  well  known, 'psychologically,  that  those  facts  which 
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are  most  closely  interwoven  with  other  facts  lodge  most  securely  in  the  grooves 
of  memory,  while  isolated  facts  glide  quickly  over  the  smooth  surfaces  of  mortal 
mind  and  are  lost.  To  tell  a  pupil  that  Michael  Angelo  carved  the  statue 
David,  will  not  fix  the  fact  in  mind;  but  show  him  a  pictiure  of  the  statue,  tell 
him  how  it  was  carved  from  a  supposedly  useless  block  of  marble ;  let  him  know 
that  it  was  the  same  David  who  used  small  pebbles  with  such  telling  effect; 
and  you  can  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  point  has  become  a  fixed  quantity. 

The  relation  of  art  education  to  everyday  life  is  a  very  >'ital  one,  for  art 
education  stands  for  the  establishment  of  ideaLs  of  beauty.  The  child  who  is 
naturally  of  aesthetic  tastes  should  have  his  ideals  of  beauty  broadened.  The 
child  who  seems  devoid  of  aesthetic  tastes  surely  needs  the  seeds  of  beauty 
sown  in  his  mind  that  his  life  may  become  more  worth  the  living  because  of 
beauty  looked  for  and  perceived. 

We  know  that  the  truest  beauty,  and  the  permanent  and  the  real,  is  of  the 
spirit;  and  if  art  education  in  the  schools  can  in  even  slight  measure  produce 
that  beauty  in  everyday  life,  it  will  be  rendering  an  inestimable  service.  Reform 
is  ever  from  within.  A  disorderly  child  never  becomes  really  orderly  until  he 
has  a  love  of  order  in  his  heart.  He  may  be  compelled  to  keep  his  room  in 
order,  for  instance,  but  tho  he  does  so,  he  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  an  orderly 
boy  thru  compulsion.  We  can,  however,  do  something  to  forward  the  birth 
of  right  desire. 

As  with  reform  so  with  beauty.  For  example,  to  be  able  to  recognize  a 
Rembrandt  by  its  chiaroscuro  is  alone  of  no  cultural  potency,  were  it  not  that 
the  ability  to  recognize  the  works  of  a  master  is  perhaps  the  thin  edge  of  a 
wedge  which  will  open  up  a  love  of  good  pictures.  The  love  may  be  followed 
first  by  some  slight  understanding  that  the  artist  had  the  beauty  within  before 
he  externalized  it  on  canvas;  second,  by  a  realization  of  the  manifold  principle 
that  beauty  of  thought  creates  beauty;  or  it  may  beget  a  desire  to  create  beauti- 
ful things,  not  necessarily  pictures,  nor  poems,  nor  statues,  but  things  of  beauty, 
nevertheless;  and  given  a  right  desire,  what  cannot  be  accomplished  thru  edu- 
cation ? 

Surely  beauty  b  practical,  if  it  leads  to  the  beauty  of  right  thinking  and 
high  living.  May  we  not  remold  Tennyson's  words:  ** Great  is  song  used  to 
great  ends,"  into,  Great  is  art  used  to  great  ends  ?  Let  us  use  it  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  ideals  of  beauty,  for,  as  James  L.  Hughes  says: 

Ideals  transform  individuals  and  ultimately  transform  national  life.  Ideals  become 
vital  in  our  lives  by  consciously  choosing  them.  The  child  who  is  trained  to  choose  con- 
sdouly  the  most  beautiful  things  in  his  environment  is  being  trained  in  the  most  effective 
way  to  consciously  adopt  true  ideals  in  manhood.  Art  has  a  high  moral  influence  because 
it  tends  to  lift  the  race  soul  above  materialism.  Unless  the  material  life  can  be  spiritual- 
ized, man's  tendency  is  towards  the  jungle.  The  spiritual  in  literature  and  music  and  art 
has  lifted  the  race  slowly  towards  the  divine.    This  b  the  only  true  education. 

Would  that  the  time  allowed  me  to  discuss  my  topic  from  the  national 
standpoint,  because  the  relation  of  art  education  to  culture  is  to  become  here  in 
the  United  States  more  and  more  intinfate  as  the  years  go  on,  for  the  horizon 
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of  American  art  already  glows  with  the  splendid  promise  of  the  day.    One  of 
our  art  critics  has  said, 

When  the  vast  mind  of  America,  expressed  already  in  invention,  speaks  through  art 
will  not  the  whole  world  join  in  its  applause  ?    And  may  not  the  magnificent  lead  which 
America  has  taken  in  mechanics  be  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  time  to  come  in  art  ? 

To  be  sure  Paris  is  considered  the  best  place  to  study  art  now,  but  is  was  to 

Munich  that  our  older  men  went,  and  before  that  time  Rome  was  art's  foimtain 

head.    In  the  ceaseless  shifting  may  not  some  American  city  become  the  next 

art  center  ?    Not  that  it  will  come  by  chance;  it  must  be  the  result  of  growth; 

and  art  education  in  our  schools  can  do  much  to  promote  the  growth  which  is 

to  mean  greater  culture  for  our  land.    Even  some  foreigners  look  to  America 

as  the  future  art  center.    Edmon  Aman-Jean,  the  French  artist,  says: 

My  conviction  is  that  like  Venice  the  United  States  will  have  one  day,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent school  of  painting  in  the  world.  The  Old  World  is  efifete;  the  United  States  a  splendid 
spectacle  of  activity.  Venice  also  began  by  industry  and  commerce,  had  sailors  before 
painters,  and  was  obliged  to  acquire  opulence  and  dominion  before  she  could  cry  a  school 
of  art. 

The  natural  resources  of  our  country  have  been  marvelously  developed 
in  the  interests  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  the  growth  of  art  is  yet  in  its 
incipiency.  We  have  as  yet  no  national  art  in  America,  but  that  we  shall  have, 
I  doubt  not.  Public  opinion  must  first  be  changed,  however,  as  must  the 
attitude  of  our  government.  Let  us  hope  that  the  children  who  are  having  the 
culture  side  trained  by  art  education  will  grow  up  into  a  constituency  which 
will  demand  legislators  who  have  ceased  to  look  upon  art  as  a  luxury  but  rather 
as  a  necessity  to  the  righteous  growth  of  oiu"  nation ;  legislators  who  recognize 
and  demonstrate  the  patrfotism  of  art  as  well  as  of  courage ;  legislators  who 
perceive  that  a  nation's  ideals  find  permanent  abode  in  her  arts ;  legislators  who 
will  foster  the  arts  even  as  they  are  fostered,  noiurished,  and  safeguarded  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  Spain  and  Russia.  Art  education  so  relates  itself  to 
everyday  life  that  the  youth  of  our  land  when  grown  to  man's  estate  can  and 
will  think  of  something  besides  trade  and  traffic,  will  have  some  perception  of 
the  "strange,  sweet  beauty  which  came  down  to  Raphael  and  the  holy  Angel- 
ica," and  having  that  perception  they  will  so  work  that  one  day  we  shall  have 
our  own  Raphaels  and  Bellinis,  our  own  Angelos  and  Tintorettos.  Let  us 
rejoice  that  we  are  facing  the  sunrise  and  not  the  sunset  of  our  culture ! 


THE  RELATION  OF  ART  EDUCATION  TO  EVERYDAY  LIFE— 

FROM  THE  UTILITARIAN  SIDE 

ARTHUR  HENRY  CHAMBERLAIN,  THROOP  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  PASADENA, 

CAL. 

One  is  reminded  at  the  outset  of  the  definition  of  culture  as  given  by  Eosen- 

quet.     He  says: 

Culture  is  the  habit  of  mind  instinct  with  purpose,  conscious  of  the  continuity  and 
connection  of  human  events,  able  and  industrious,  capable  of  discerning  the  great  from 
the  trivial. 
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Applying  this  definition  of  culture  to  the  subject  of  art  education,  I  find  it 
difficult  indeed  to  dissociate  in  thought  the  utilitarian  view  from  the  culture 
standpoint.  ** Culture,"  in  the  language  of  Bosenquet,  "is  the  habit  of  mind 
instinct  with  purpose,"  and  purpose  points  to  utility;  it  is  "able  and  indus- 
trious," and  this  again  implies  utility,  or  use;  it  is  "capable  of  discerning  the 
great  from  the  trivial,"  a  consummation  of  the  most  truly  utilitarian  value.  In 
a  word,  the  relation  that  art  education  bears  to  everyday  life  from  the  culture 
side,  that  it  bears  also  from  the  utilitarian  side. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  utilitarian  in  art  ?  When  we  endeavor  to 
analyze  our  conception  of  the  term  utility  we  have  a  task  far  from  simple.  We 
are  prone  to  consider  in  an  out-of-hand  manner  that  the  utilities  are  those 
things,  objects,  or  attributes  that  can  be  put  to  immediate  material  use.  Any- 
thing that  may  be  used  to  oiu-  own,  or  to  the  advantage  of  others,  anything 
that  contributes  to  our  physical  needs  would  at  once  be  classed  as  a  utility. 
The  utilitarian  view  is,  to  the  common  mind,  opposed  to  the  educational  or 
the  aesthetic  side;  it  is  the  bread-and-butter  conception.  Utilitarianism  in 
the  popular  sense  refers  to  trade;  it  bespeaks  the  conunercial  spirit;  it  has  to 
do  with  coal  and  iron,  shovel  and  pick,  cotton  and  coffee,  steam  and  electricit}-. 

If  this  view  was,  in  any  narrow  sense,  the  true  one,  such  a  discussion  as  this 
now  before  us  were  impossible.  If  culture  and  ability  were  two  distinctly 
different  phases  of  our  problem,  art  would  have  no  relation  to  either.  All 
legitimate  education  is  both  cultural  and  utilitarian  in  character,  for  what  is 
truly  the  latter  must,  perforce,  be  the  former,  and  the  everyday  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  influenced  more  than  he  can  say  by  true  art,  whenever  and  however  it 
may  appear.  We  mean  by  art  education  the  appreciation  and  development 
of  the  art  spirit  in  the  schools  and  out  of  them. 

How  great  an  effect  art  education  has  upon  the  utilitarian  side  perhaps  can- 
not be  told.  As  a  tool  we  think  of  language  as  the  all-important  element  in  the 
progress  of  the  race.  President  Butler  says  in  his  introduction  to  Chubbs's 
The  Teaching  of  English: 

From  one  point  of  view  the  significance  of  the  development  of  modem  education  can 
best  be  estimated  by  the  progress  of  the  mother-tongrue  toward  the  central  place  in  formal 
instruction.  When  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue  and  its  literature  is  made  the  core  of 
the  curriculum,  education  is  something  quite  different  from  that  training  in  which  a 
foreign,  perhaps  an  ancient,  tongue  holds  the  chief  place.  No  people  is  intellectuaOy 
independent  imtil  it  has  a  language  and  literature  all  its  own,  worthy  to  be  an  educaticmal 
instrimient  and  an  educational  end. 

Just  as  the  language  of  a  people,  both  spoken  and  written,  furnishes  the  key 
to  its  future  development,  and,  as  President  Butler  says,  should  hold  the  central 
place  m  formal  instruction,  so  in  a  lesser  degree  and  perhaps  in  a  more  funda- 
mental sense,  art  performs  the  same  function.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
people  is  intellectually  independent  only  when  it  has  an  art,  that  is,  an  appre- 
ciation of  art,  an  appreciation  so  keen  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial life  is  advantaged  thereby. 

Art  that  is  capable  of  making  its  appeal  through  utility  will  be  appreciated ; 
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whenever  it  is  accepted  as  having  value  from  the  utilitarian  side,  it  will  make 
its  appeal  to  culture.  True  appreciation  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  development, 
of  evolution,  of  education,  altho  the  more  complete  the  knowledge  the  more 
perfect  the  ideal.  The  real  in  art  may  be  appreciated  at  once.  This  may 
perhaps  be  stating  in  another  way,  that  only  the  real  is  art;  hence  true  art  can 
always  be  appreciated. 

Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 

That  lights  the  path  one  little  step  ahead 

Across  a  void  of  mysteiy  and  dread. 
Teach  then  the  inward  light  of  faith  to  shine, 

Whereby  alone  the  mortal  heart  b  led 

Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thoiight  divine. 

Permit  me  therefore  to  take  the  groimd  that  true  art  cannot  exist  aside 
and  apart  from  the  useful.  This  implies  that  all  useful  things  are  beautiful 
altho  there  are  degrees  both  of  utility  and  of  beauty.  But  of  two  things, 
otherwise  equally  good,  the  one  most  beautiful  will  serve  its  purpose  best. 
The  crude  clay  water  jug  of  the  primitive  savage,  fashioned  around  a  basket  of 
woven  rushes,  was  indeed  an  article  of  use,  and  not  without  artistic  merit. 
The  delicately  fashioned  vase  of  the  Greek,  designed  for  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose and  with  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  clay  jug,  but  combining  symmetry 
and  perfect  lines,  was  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  from  a  utilitarian  point  of 
view.  The  water  jug  is  forgotten  by  all  save  the  archaeologist,  but  the  vase 
form  is  used  today  as  it  has  been  used  through  all  the  Centuries  past.  Because 
it  pleases  the  eye,  its  market  value  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it  will  be 
used  as  a  model  while  the  other  will  not;  it  will  have  an  effect  upon  the  life 
of  the  individual  that  the  other  cannot  have — an  effect  beneficial  from  both 
mental  and  material  standpoints. 

There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  a  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  of  the 
stars;  there  is  likewise  an  art  of  strength,  an  art  of  simplicity,  an  art  of  line, 
form,  and  color,  and  aU  combine  in  use,  which  is  the  art  itself. 

Beauty  in  form,  in  color,  in  musical  note,  reached  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection in  the  life  of  the  old  Greek  and  Egyptian ;  in  fact,  with  all  of  the  boasted 
superiority  of  our  present-day  civilization  we  have  never  excelled  the  Greek 
in  his  power  to  depict  line  and  form  or  the  Egyptian  in  his  ability  to  produce 
abstract  color.  Music,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have,  however,  until  a  recent 
day,  been  conceded  to  comprehend  the  fine  arts.  When  architecture  became 
an  art,  then,  in  a  measure,  was  the  utilitarian  view  considered.  It  remained 
for  the  applied  arts,  or  the  so-called  industrial  arts,  to  clearly  point  the  way  of 
the  relation  of  art  to  utility. 

We  have  had  pictured  to  us  the  master  Angelo  as  he  toiled  day  after  day 
and  month  by  month  until  the  Sistine  Chapel  was  complete,  a  marvel  to  all 
the  world  and  a  monument  to  the  creative  powers  of  the  man ;  we  have  stood 
silent  before  the  incomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael,  being  drawn  again  and 
again  to  view,  with  reverence  and  wonder,  this  picture;  the  chisel  of  Phidias 
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has  left  its  impress  upon  the  lives  of  a  multitude;  the  majestic  lines  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  of  Emerson  and  Shakspere,  the  music  of  Wagner  and  Beethoven, 
and  the  sentences  of  Chatham  and  Webster,  are  as  fresh  and  inspiring  today 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  And  in  the  effects  upon  our  lives  of 
this  contact  and  this  experience,  the  least  is  by  no  means  utilitarian  in  char- 
acter. 

Since,  however,  art  has  begun  to  assume  a  broader  aspect  than  that  symbo- 
lized by  the  brush  and  chisel  only,  art  education  in  the  schools  has  developed 
and  widened.    William  Morris  says, 

Men  fight  to  lose  the  battle,  and  the  thing  that  they  fought  for  comes  about  in  spite 
of  their  defeat,  and  when  it  comes  turns  out  to  be  not  what  they  meant,  and  other  men  have 
to  fight  for  what  they  meant  under  another  name. 

From  the  time  of  William  Morris  and  John  Ruskin,  the  beauty  of  utility 
has  been  more  and  more  emphasized,  and  today  the  term  art  may  be  applied  to 
work  in  silver  or  gold,  iron  or  copper,  to  wood,  glass,  leather,  or  paper.  A 
book  or  mantelpiece,  a  city  street  or  a  shop  window  may  as  clearly  embody 
the  art  spirit  as  a  painting  or  a  statue.  Looked  at  from  this  view-point  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  art  education  may  be  a  part  of  school  life  and  how  it  may  have 
a  distinctly  utilitarian  trend. 

Art  may  be  appreciated  from  the  negative  as  well  as  from  the  positive  side. 
What  has  not  been  attempted  frequently  counts  far  more  than  what  has  been 
done.  I  mean  that  much  so-called  art  is  overdone  and*  its  everyday,  effect  is 
lost.  Here  again  an  analogy  exists  between  language  and  art.  Just  as  in  the 
former  we  may  find  our  expression  heavy  or  extravagant  and  our  sentences 
carrying  us  beyond  the  point  at  which  we  should  give  pause,  so  in  art  we  are 
aware  of  this  tendency  toward  the  extreme. 

An  illustration  is  in  point:  In  many  of  the  schools  of  Germany  where 
articles  of  furniture  or  articles  in  wood  are  made,  it  is  the  custom  to  OA'erlav 
a  given  piece  of  construction  with  elaborate  chip  carving.  This  destroys  the 
character  of  the  wood,  the  effect  of  the  grain,  covers  from  sight  any  imperfec- 
tions in  workmanship,  and  consumes  much  valuable  time.  This  same  method 
is  seen  to  exist  in  certain  types  of  German  commercial  life,  where  the  chairs, 
table  tops,  trays,  picture  frames,  newell  posts  are  all  car\-ed.  Some  of  these 
articles  are  less  useful  after  being  decorated  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  moral  effect  upon  the  individual  is  bad,  and  utility  is  disregarded.  In  art, 
simplicity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  utility. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  therefore,  that  use  is  a  determining  factor  in  art,  and 
that  construction  and  decoration  are  the  two  fundamentals. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  moral  effect  as  being  different  and  apart  from  the  utili- 
tarian. But  this  is  impossible.  Let  me  illustrate.  I  once  taught  a  group 
of  boys  in  Henry  Street.  Those  of  you  who  live  in  New  York  City  and  have 
undertaken  to  learn  at  first  hand  how  the  other  half  live,  need  not  be  told  the 
location  of  Henry  Street.  The  filth  and  poverty  and  disappointment  of  the 
East  Side,  are  resident  in  this  locality;   the  pathetic  and  downcast  mingle 
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here  with  the  gay  and  the  boisterous;  confidence  and  suspicion  watch  from 
opposite  street  comers.  But  with  scant  means,  meager  homes,  and  an  unhappy 
environment  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  an  increased 
understanding  of  how  to  construct  useful  and  beautiful  things.  I  learned  one 
of  the  silent  causes  of  this  appreciation  when,  on  climbing  to  the  attic  of  a 
Henry  Street  building,  I  entered  a  small  room  occupied  by  two  of  the  young 
men  who  were  working  with  the  boys  of  the  district.  On  the  walls  were  prints 
of  the  masters,  simply  framed;  book  shelves  cheaply  and  serviceably  made, 
and  some  home-boimd  magazines  and  books ;  pieces  of  furniture  made  by  the 
young  men,  and,  scattered  here  and  there,  small  articles  of  use,  so  simply  and 
honestly  constructed  as  to  be  within  the  ability  and  reach  of  all.  This  delight- 
ful place  the  boys  used  to  visit  and  from  it  radiated  such  an  atmosphere  of  real 
art,  that  they  carried  with  them  a  feeling  for  the  useful  and  beautiful  and  the 
moral  as  well. 

A  decidedly  wrong  impression  is  prevalent  with  many  educated  and  well- 
informed  i>eople — ^an  impression  that  a  knowledge  of  art,  unless  one  is  to  become 
an  artist,  possesses  a  sentimental  value  only.  To  most  people  art  education 
implies  lessons  in  drawing,  perspective,  light  and  shade,  life,  cast,  and  perhaps 
a  touch  of  water  color  and  a  bit  of  clay.  Indeed,  most  of  our  school  people  take 
this  view  and  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  the  major  portion  of  the  art 
teachers  themselves,  teachers  of  drawing,  so  called,  subscribe  to  this  doctrine. 
In  point  of  fact  only  a  small  portion  of  the  legitimate  art  education  of  the  schools 
should  be  classed  as  drawing  or  graphic  expression.  Applied  art,  constructive 
design  in  any  material,  metal  craft,  jewelry,  enameling,  pottery,  bookbinding, 
leather,  textiles,  may  properly  be  classed  as  art  education,  and  the  student  who 
has  a  real  understanding  and  appreciation  of  perspective,  pure  and  applied 
design,  and  the  principles  of  construction  will  find  he  can  use  this  knowledge 
to  advantage  in  a  thousand  ways. 

There  is  scarcely  a  profession,  tracje,  or  occupation  in  life  where  the  value  of 
the  rapid  sketch  is  not  daily  seen ;  the  binding  of  pamphlets,  magazines,  and 
books  proves  a  great  convenience  to  many;  a  knowledge  of  weaving  and 
textile  work,  if  learned  in  their  elements,  will  be  of  great  value  in  later  life; 
decorated  and  tooled  leather  may  be  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  In  wood,  many 
articles  of  furniture  can  be  made,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  extent 
that  metal-work  may  be  carried — lampstands  and  shades,  screens,  bowls, 
vases,  buckles,  pins,  and  the  like,  while  wood  and  metal  or  wood  and  leather, 
in  combinations,  are  adapted  to  many  useful  ends.  And  what  is  even  more 
significant  is  the  development  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  this  experience — 
a  development  finding  expression  m  the  everyday  life  of  the  individual. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  speaking  in  this  connection  of  the  applied  or 
industrial  arts  and  of  the  crafts,  the  writer  has  not  in  mind  the  flimsy,  pieced- 
together  work  of  the  popular  handicraft  club  or  the  society  organization,  but 
rather  the  substantial  serious  undertakings,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  design  and  true  construction.     Broadly  speaking,  that  which  appeals  to 
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the  mass  and  continues  to  appeal  to  it,  possesses  the  elements  of  utility.  The 
superficial  and  shallow  will  endure  for  a  day;  that  which  is  fine  and  true  is 
lasting.  In  Germany  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  yoimg  and  the  old,  the  work- 
man, student,  and  merchant,  sit  side  by  side  at  a  Wagnerian  production ;  all  are 
interested,  uplifted,  instructed.  No  man  has  a  comer  on  the  appreciation  of 
such  music.    It  appeals  to  the  average  man,  as  does  real  literatiu-e  and  true  art. 

The  average  man  is  the  man  of  the  mill, 
The  man  of  the  valley,  or  man  of  the  hill, 
The  man  at  the  throttle,  the  man  at  the  plow, 
The  man  with  the  sweat  of  his  toil  on  his  brow; 
Who  brings  into  being  the  dreams  of  the  few, 
Who  works  for  himself,  and  for  me  and  for  you. 
There  is  not  a  purpose,  a  project,  or  plan. 
But  rests  on  the  strength  of  the  average  man. 

The  man  who,  perchance,  thinks  he  labors  alone. 
The  man  who  stands  between  hovel  and  throne. 
The  man  who  gives  freely  his  brain  and  his  brawn, 
Is  the  man  that  the  world  has  been  builded  upon. 
The  clang  of  the  hammer,  the  sweep  of  the  saw, 
The  flash  of  the  forge — ^they  have  strengthened  the  law, 
They  have  rebuilt  the  realms  that  the  wars  overran, 
They  have  shown  us  the  worth  of  the  average  man. 

It  is  only  that  education  which  has  a  relation  to  life,  day  by  day,  that  can  be 
considered  true  education.  The  art  that  does  not  appeal  to  everyday  existence 
is  not  the  true  art,  altho  that  which  at  first  glance  seencLS  useless  and  theoretical 
may  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  material  value.  "We  live  on  the  electricity 
in  the  air  much  more  than  we  do  on  the  food  we  put  into  our  mouths,"  is  another 
way  of  expressing  the  truth  that  the  unseen  forces  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest 
utilitarian  value. 

Our  daily  life  is  the  life  that  counts  and  everyday  art  is  the  only  variety  that 
is  efiFective.  Everyday  art  for  the  everyday  man  should  be  the  motto  of  art 
education,  and  little  by  little  we  shall  solve  the  problem  of  perfect  utility,  which 
means  the  ability  and  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  possible  to  our 
fellows  and  to  work  toward  the  uplifting  of  man  and  for  the  perfection  of 
character. 


Katherine  Ball,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — It  has  been  said  that  of  the  art  subjects, 
literature  interests  the  greatest  number,  muisic  a  lesser  number,  and  art  least  of  all.  The 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Art  is  profound.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  people  at  large  and 
in  our  public  schools  it  is  but  a  sufferance.  There  is  instruction  in  drawing,  but  art  instruc- 
tion is  something  quite  different;  it  is  the  education  of  our  noblest  sense,  the  eye.  Taste 
varies  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  individual  has  been 
educated,  and  it  shows  itself  not  thru  words,  which  often  mislead  and  do  not  express 
the  true  character  of  the  individual,  but  thru  the  atmosphere  and  environment  that  one 
creates  around  one's  self.  We  must  create  a  true  art  atmosphere  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  splendor  but  one  of  simple  beauty.  We  Americans  are  materialists  and  fond  of 
display.    But  with  display  art  has  nothing  to  do.     We  must  discard  our  false  ideas  and 
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Strive  to  see  vhat  is  beneath  the  surface.    We  may  teach  drawing  all  our  lives  and  yet 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  art. 

I  wish  that  there  were  some  way  of  teaching  art  principles  outside  of  the  drawing- 
class.  It  is  not  enough  to  study  masterpieces  and  the  lives  of  artists,  and  to  content  our- 
selves with  schoolroom  decorations  that  may  or  may  not  be  art.  We  need  to  bring  art  into 
life  thru  the  teaching  of  what  is  good  in  furnishing^  and  decorations.  We  need  art  patrons 
who  know  something  of  art.  We  need  museums  where  good  art  of  every  kind  may  be 
seen  and  studied.  Our  superintendents  must  be  educated  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  possibilities  of  art,  for  their  support  is  a  necessary  factor  in  our  success. 

There  is  a  theory  and  a  practice;  and  the  theory  is  valueless  unless  it  is  applied  in 
practice.  The  eye  is  the  only  judge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good.  We  must 
educate  the  eye  and  we  must  increase  our  knowledge  of  aesthetics. 

Thoicas  a.  Mott,  superintendent  of  schools,  Richmond,  Indiana,  spoke  from  the 
superintendent's  point  of  view  and  regretted  that  the  value  of  art  education  should  ever  be 
called  into  question.  Mr.  Mott  laid  emphasis  on  the  practical  value  of  art  education,  not 
merely  as  augmenting  commercial  values,  but  as  developing  that  which  is  without  price, 
the  highest  qualities  of  human  character. 

The  schools  can  do  much  in  the  development  of  ideals  and  a  sense  of  what  is  beautiful. 
The  child  quickly  learns  to  distinguish  good  art  from  bad,  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
great  influence  on  those  around  him.  The  influence  goes  out  from  the  schools  and  affects 
the  entire  community.  To  cite  one  instance,  thru  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  Rich- 
mond, the  shopkeepers  are  compelled  to  sell  an  entirely  different  class  of  goods  from  that 
formerly  handled.  The  people  will  not  tolerate  what  is  cheap  and  tawdry,  because  their 
taste  has  been  developed. 

Those  who  have  had  some  art  instruction  make  better  workmen.  Their  knowledge 
of  what  is  beautiful  increases  their  efficiency  and  thus  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of 
view  the  subject  has  a  value.  In  many  other  ways  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
increased  thru  a  greater  knowledge  of  beauty. 

Art  education  is  thoroughly  practical.  There  should  be  no  need  of  discussion. 
There  should  be  art  in  every  community,  and  that  art  should  be  centered  in  the  school- 
house,  for  from  the  schoolhouse  the  entire  community  may  be  influenced  and  everyone 
brought  to  a  realization  that  art  has  a  practical  value. 

But  apart  from  the  commercial  value,  the  greatest  value  of  the  subject  lies  in  its  open- 
ing the  "window  of  the  soul."     This  is  its  most  practical  value. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  Evanston,  111.,  expressed  the  belief  that  there  is  a  growing^ 
tendency  toward  a  national  art  development  and  emphasized  the  truth  that  art  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  few  but  for  the  many,  and  that  it  is  after  all  simply  an  expression  of  what 
is  within  us. 

A.  B.  Clark,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  spoke  optimistically  of  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  the  schools,  and  ventured  the  opinion  that  if  the  progress  has  been 
slow  it  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  art-teachers.  The  essential 
is  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  simple  beauty,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  the  cost  that 
makes  a  thing  good.  The  interest  of  the  children  must  be  aroused,  and  art  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  grasped  by  the  common  people,  for  it  is  thru  them  that  the 
work  of  the  art-teacher  must  be  accomplished. 

Miss  Harriett  Moore,  of  San  Diego,  spoke  of  simple  work  in  color  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  may  years  ago,  and  expressed  her  gratification  at  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  teaching  of  color  since  that  time. 

T.  L.  Heaton,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  San  Francisco,  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  teaching  beauty  in  nature  and  in  character  as  well  as  in  art,  and  added  that  if 
the  superintendents  have  been  backward  in  their  support  of  the  art-teachers,  it  has  been 
because  the  latter  have  not  included  all  of  art  in  their  teaching. 
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UNIVERSITY  ENTRANCE  CREDITS  IN  DRAWING 

A.  B.  CLARK,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF  DRAWING,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

Important  articles  on  this  subject  appear  in  the  published  proceedings  of 
the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  for  1906.'  Those  by  Messrs.  Bailey, 
Dana,  and  Perry  and  by  Miss  Sewell  have  direct  importance.  Also  the  Educa- 
tional Bi-Monthly  for  June,  1907,  published  by  the  Chicago  Normal  School, 
is  an  almost  complete  treatise  on  the  manual  arts  in  schools. 

Present  condition  oj  drawing  in  the  secondary  schools, — Drawing  realizes 
today,  in  the  largest  secondary  schools,  the  dreams  of  the  pioneer  drawing- 
teachers  of  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  includes  under  the  titles  representation, 
design,  construction,  and  art  appreciation,  not  merely  one  course,  but  several. 

Representation  includes  the  grasp  of  form  and  beauty  in  both  projectiv^and 
pictorial  drawing  of  type  solids,  household  objects,  plant  forms,  landscape, 
machine  drafting  and  sketching;  and  the  technique  of  pencil,  crayon,  and 
brush. 

Design  and  construction  includes  the  principles  of  balance,  rh}'thm,  and 
harmony ;  also  the  application  of  these  abstract  principles  in  designs,  for  book 
covers,  title-pages,  simple  illustrations,  color  schemes  for  room  decoration,  etc. 

Appreciation  of  the  masterpieces  of  historical  art;  also  modem  ci\'ic  art  in 
parks,  beautiful  streets,  and  public  buildings,  is  given  attention  in  talks  and 
lectures. 

Working-drawings  are  made  for  objects  involving  both  mechanical  and 
artistic  consideration,  and  in  the  manual-training  shops,  many  of  these,  chairs, 
trays,  book  racks;  articles  for  school  use,  as  scientific  apparatus,  benches  and 
tables;  work  in  wood,  metal,  embroidery,  and  stencilling  of  fabrics,  are  actually 
made.  These  objects  in  their  production  demand  thought,  and  the  designing 
and  making  react  most  beneficially  upon  each  other. 

The  result  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory  and  gives  the  pupils  great  capacity 
for  pleasure  thruout  their  lives ;  and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  most  healthful  and 
revolutionary  influence  upon  the  national  arts  and  industries. 

Superintendent  Mott,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  reported  on  Wednesday 
that  in  his  city  there  is  no  question  of  the  practical  value  of  art  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  for  during  the  past  twenty  years  this  teaching  has  revolutionized 
that  city,  so  that  people  buy  and  enjoy  better  things  in  clothing,  furniture,  wall 
paper,  and  pictures.  The  art  stores  cannot  sell  what  they  formerly  could; 
that  the  people  so  love  beauty  that  examples  of  the  best  pictures  and  crafts- 
man products  of  the  land  are  taken  to  Richmond  for  the  school  exhibit  each 
year,  that  people  may  form  their  taste  upon  what  is  best ;  and  that  the  expense 
of  this  annual  exhibition  is  borne  jointly  by  the  school  board,  the  common 
council,  and  privately.  The  conunon  council  declare  that  no  money  they 
expend  is  so  practical  in  increasing  the  fame  and  wealth  of  the  city. 

• 

1  These  proceedings  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Ridiards.  33  Central  Park  West,  Nev  Yoii 
City. 
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This  curriculum  was  not  developed  all  at  once,  but  by  single  phases  as: 
copy  of  ornament  from  print  or  cast ;  pictorial  art,  type  solids,  machine  sketch- 
ing, and  abstract  design  have  each  been  regarded  as  all-sufficient,  and  indeed 
are  today  so  regarded  by  some  schools.  But  the  best*?chools  approximate 
all  the  work  above  outlined,  and  not  only  give  pupils  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  practice  of  drawing  and  design,  but  more  important  still,  train  apprecia- 
tion in  the  uplifting,  or  art  side  of  industries.  Walter  Perry  says,  **it  is  more 
important  to  educate  one  hundred  to  appreciate  art,  than  to  educate  one  artist." 

University  recognition  of  creative  instruction, — The  larger  universities  give 
one  entrance  credit  in  free-hand  drawing,  generally;  one  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing, frequently;  and  one  in  architectural  drawing,  rarely.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  standard  in  free-hand  drawing  is  the  requirement  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Their  1906  examination  required  two  drawings: 
the  first,  a  drawing  of  geometrical  blocks  to  be  drawn  in  accurate  perspective 
from  a  described  position,  but  with  no  blocks  present,  and  with  either  line  or 
with  shade  and  cast  shadows;  the  second  drawing  had  several  options,  from 
memory,  either  a  tool  or  detail  of  machinery,  or  a  detail  of  an  architectural 
ornament,  a  natural  history  specimen,  or  a  detail  of  the  human  figure;  or  from 
copy,  the  enlargement  of  a  machine  detail,  or  of  a  scroll  ornament.  This  whole 
requirement  is  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  goes  farther  year  by  year ;  but 
it  regards  drawing  as  subsidiary  and  technical  rather  than  independent  and 
creative  and  thus  omits  its  unique  value  in  education  as  a  complementary  of 
analytic  and  **fact"  training. 

Definition  of  art  in  life. — Nearly  every  person,  including  the  brick-layer, 
loves  art  and  spends  a  great  fraction  of  his  energy  in  seeking  to  possess  it. 
This  statement  may  cause  surprise,  but  it  is  true.  A  kitchen  chair  costs  one 
dollar,  the  living-room  chair  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars;  a  man's  working- 
or  camping-coat,  from  one  to  five  dollars,  and  his  best  coat  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars;  a  woman's  sunbonnet  or  **tam  o'shanter"  fifty  cents,  and  her  best 
hat,  p)erhaps,  ten  dollars,  and  so  all  thru.  These  are  typical  examples  of  the 
surplus  cost  which  people  pay,  partially  for  comfort,  but  more  for  appearance. 
This  surplus  may  be  ennobling  or  degrading,  but,  75  per  cent,  of  expenditures 
for  clothing,  furniture,  and  building  is  universally  paid  for  art,  either  good  or 
poor. 

Art  needs  an  enlarged  definition,  it  does  not  stand  merely  for  pictures  and 
statues,  found  chiefly  in  museums,  which  all  should,  but  which  few  people  do, 
understand,  but,  as  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana  has  pointed  out,  it  includes  taste 
as  applied  to  everyday  surroundings:  landscapes,  the  pictures  in  the  daily 
papers;  street  bill  boards;  stationery  and  business  catalogues;  store  windows 
clothing,  buildings ;  decorations  for  festivals  and  fiestas,  and  in  hotels,  theaters, 
and  churches.  In  these  matters  all  people  are  concerned  and  pay  the  price  of 
good  art,  but  only  the  person  of  cultivated  taste  has  ability  to  estimate  real 
rather  than  spiu-ious  value,  and  so,  ability  to  economize  by  striving  only  for  those 
things  which  will  give  lasting  satisfaction.    A  large  part  of  spiritual  sweetness 
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depends  upon  ability  to  buy  or  to  make  things  in  door  yards,  houses,  and 
furniture  which  are  artistically  good  and  which  will  last  instead  of  being  dis- 
carded after  a  season's  wear,  because  like  "ragtime  "  they  have  lost  their  novelty. 

Greater  expenditure  for  art  in  pictures  or  in  the  applied  forms  enumerated 
is  not  so  much  desired  as  that  the  art  which  is  produced  shall  be  much  better, 
and  rightly  enjoyed. 

Good  art  is  sane  and  reasonable,  not  extravagant  and  pretentious.  Never 
should  one  assume  that  it  concerns  only  dilettante.  Art  is  for  the  humble  as 
well  as  for  the  rich ;  it  shows  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  but  also  of  the  simple 
garden  trellis;  it  is  not  an  addition  to  life  but  an  essential  expression  of  life; 
not  an  addition  to  good  building,  but  an  essential  part  of  good  building;  it 
includes  the  whole  conception  of  plan,  structiure,  form,  and  color,  and  not  any 
mere  frippery  of  "stuck  on"  ornament;  it  concerns  not  merely  the  picture  on 
the  wall,  but  the  texture  and  color  of  the  wall  itself.  The  simple  direct  building 
in  the  type  of  house  called  craftsman  and  bungalow  shows  excellent  art,  which 
has  no  ornament,  but  which  requires  the  highest  skill  in  its  design. 

Art  means,  broadly,  that  quality  in  the  application  of  taste  and  sense  to 
everyday  things  which  makes  them  peculiarly  fit  to  arouse  the  higher  spiritual 
emotions.  The  adequacy  of  art  for  this  expression  is  proved  by  the  knowledge 
of  past  civilizations  which  we  learn  alone  from  their  art. 

Mr.  James  F.  Hosic  says, 

The  spirit  of  art  is  the  spirit  of  art,  whether  it  works  with  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom  in  presenting  a  madonna  or,  within  narrower  limitations,  constructing,  and  finishing  a 
clock  case.  In  both,  the  human  mind  is  seeking  to  realize  its  ideals  and  present  to  other 
minds,  for  their  enjoyment,  its  own  dream  of  beauty. 

If  our  craftsmen  have  not  as  fine  spiritual  perceptions,  respect,  and  pleasure 
in  their  work  as  had  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  as  have  the  craftsmen 
of  Japan,  and  if  the  customers  of  these  crafts  do  not  appreciate  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  craftsmanship,  the  schools  are  faulty,  and  are  figuratively  tinning 
craftsmen  over  to  the  devil,  for  where  shall  one  get  good  ideals  if  not  in  school  ? 
Education  has  no  other  function  than  to  teach  the  essentials  of  happy  living 
and  nowhere  is  this  responsibility  greater  than  in  the  manual  arts. 

University  entrance  requirements  in  general. — ^It  may  be  instructive  to 
examine  the  general  scheme  of  education  as  indicated  by  university  entrance 
credits.  An  average  list  follows,  the  numerals  indicating  the  number  of  credits 
allowed  in  each  subject: 


Humanities 

Sdenoe 

Mathematioi 

English         4 
Latin            4 
Greek           3 
German        5 
French          5 
Spanish         2 

History     4 

Physics                I 
Physical 

Geography       i 
Chemistry            i 
Botany                 i 
Zo5logy                I 

Geometry             i 
Algebra                i 
Intermediate 

Mathematics    i 
Plane  Trig.           i 
Adv.  Algebra       x 

Freehand 

Drawing       x 
Mechanical 

Drawing       i 

Total       23 

4 

5 

5 

a 
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Fifteen  of  these  units,  or  four  years  of  study  are  required  for  imiversity 
entrance.  A  pupil  in  preparing  for  college  may  have  a  daily  exercise  or  test 
of  his  ability  for  four  years  in  either  English,  or  in  an  ancient  language,  or  in  a 
modem  foreign  language,  in  history,  in  science,  or  in  mathematics;  but  in 
formative  art,  which  needs  as  continuous  training  as  these  for  the  development 
of  an  equal  amount  of  culture,  the  daily  test  can  be  had  for  but  one  year.  And 
even  this  opportunity  is  denied,  by  some  institutions,  to  liberal  art  students. 

This  attitude  discourages  art  culture  during  the  formative  period  of 
students'  lives.  It  nips  in  the  bud  their  taste  for  art,  or  compels  them  to 
attend  an  art  school  and  so  to  be  cut  off  from  other  culture,  or,  when  a  fair 
amount  of  art  study  is  carried  on  in  the  high  'school,  to  do  it  without  hope 
of  university  recognition.  This  condition  long  continued  has  made  imiversity 
people  generally  obtuse  in  art  matters,  so  that,  whatever  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  line,  has  been  in  spite  of  university  discouragements. 

Hundreds  of  people  say,  on  viewing  an  exhibition,  ''How  I  wish  I  might 
have  studied  the  art  side  of  drawing." 

An  arrangement  of  entrance  credits  based  on  the  needs  of  life  rather  than 
upon  traditional  conventions  and  pedantry  will  assume  equally  thoro  instruction 
in  five  fundamental  groups,  viz.,  language,  humanities,  sciences,  mathematics, 
and  manual  arts,  and  will  permit  a  student  to  spend,  say,  half  his  time  in  the 
group  of  his  greatest  efficiency  (note  the  word  "group,"  not  subject),  and  the 
remaining  time  to  equal  portions  of  the  remaining  groups.  Such  education 
is  both  effective  and  broad. 

But  today,  if  the  list  above  should  be  followed,  a  boy  interested  in  beautiful 
handwork,  and  whose  best  strength  can  be  aroused  in  no  other  way,  must  almost 
entirely  forego  that  field  for  the  eight  years  of  secondary  and  imiversity  educa- 
tion. He  trusts  his  destiny  to  the  school  authorities,  supposing  that  they  are 
educating  him,  but  instead,  his  lesser  possibilities  are  worked  at,  while  his 
strongest  nature  is  dwarfed.  Yes,  his  greatest  power  for  usefulness  is  made 
impossible  by  education.  The  same  experience  attends  a  girl  who  will  find 
constant  use  for  the  practice  of  simple  taste  in  her  future  home.  She  may 
spend  as  much  time  as  she  likes  in  any  study  except  the  one  which  for  her 
would  be  the  most  inspiring  center  for  broad  education. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  while  in  orations  and  writings  on  the  supreme  glories  of 
civilization  the  names  of  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  Greek  and  Roman  art  should  be  so  generally 
mentioned,  the  type  of  culture  for  which  these  stand  is  allowed  such  a  small 
degree  of  attention  and  dignity  in  the  university  entrance  list  ?  A  teacher  who 
would  be  discharged  for  faulty  spelling  would  be  forgiven  the  grossest  breach 
of  good  taste  in  schoohroom  decoration.  Happily,  many  schools  are  not  entirely 
controlled  by  the  entrance  list,  and  so  do  attain  good  results. 

Admitting  that  literature  is  more  important  than  art,  do  the  numbers 
"twenty-four"  and  "one"  of  the  entrance  list  represent  their  relative  merits  ? 

Proposed  credits  for  drawittg  entrance, — ^In  view  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
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tions,  the  following  examination  questions  are  offered  as  impl3dng  reason- 
able teaching  in  drawing;  altho  schoolwork  is  preferable  to  an  examination 
as  evidence  of  merit: 

A.  Representation  (similar  to  the  college  eztrance  examination  above). 

Make  two  drawings,  one  in  light  and  shade,  one  in  color,  choosing  from  the  following: 

1.  Geometrical  models,  from  memory  (postition  to  be  described). 

2.  A  machine  detail,  as  a  carpenter's  plane,  from  memory. 

3.  Some  object  in  the  room,  as  a  vase  of  flowers,  a  plant,  a  cast,  or  a  fellow  student 

B.  Design. 

Design  and  draw  one  of  the  following: 

z.  Working-drawings  for  a  rocking-chair  to  be  made  of  square-edged  oak,  and  to  be 
light  in  weight. 

2.  A  sash  curtain,  with  a  floral  border.  Show  the  color  scheme  of  the  curtain,  sug- 
gest the  materials,  and  method  of  making,  and  the  predominant  color  tone  of  the 
room. 

3.  Design  full  size  the  title  page  for  a  school  program.     Use  a  monogram  or  border. 

C.  Appreciation. 

Answer  both  the  following: 

I.   Choose  one  of  the  following  photographs  and  tell  wherein  the  merit  of  the  ong^ial 

consists,  discuss  its  thought,  its  composition,  and  its  technical  qualities,  as  compared 

to  the  similar  pictures  of  the  period  preceding. 

a)  Michael  Angelo's  "David"  or  "Creation  of  Adam." 

b)  Rembrandt's  etching,  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick." 

c)  Whistler's  "Cremome  Gardens,"  or  one  of  his  nocturnes. 

3.  A  suburban  village  is  to  be  laid  out  on  one  of  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream; 
the  stream  curves  in  toward  the  village;  hills  parallel  to  the  stream  rise  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  three  hundred  feet  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  two  winding  ravines 
cut  this  slope.  Sketch  a  plan  of  this  village,  showing  the  main  thorofares  and 
scheme  for  residence  streets,  the  location  of  public  buildings  and  park  system; 
and  describe  the  artistic  features  of  the  site  which  should  be  utilized. 

Such  an  exercise  as  this  last,  and  the  criticism  of  masterpieces  in  secondary 
schools  may  seem  presumptions,  but  remember  that  not  technical  merit,  but 
intensive  thinking  about  these  things  is  to'  be  stimulated;  also  that  similar 
training  in  literature  is  successful. 

Three  credits  should  be  allowed  for  all  of  this  work,  altho  one  credit  may  • 
be  arranged  to  cover  a  simple  amount  of  training  in  each  subhead.    And  the 
course  of  studv  can  be  accommodated  to  either  the  technical  student  in 

m 

accurate  representation,  or  to  the  girl  of  artistic  taste  interested  in  household 
art. 

The  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  are,  first,  the  inertia  of  the 
universities,  second,  the  inadequate  teaching  on  the  part  of  many  high  schools. 
Many  teachers  are  forced  to  teach  with  faulty  preparation,  or  with  insufficient 
time  for  thoro  instruction.  But  the  universities  are  the  more  to  blame  because 
they  do  not  recognize  the  excellent  work  which  is  already  being  done  in  many 
places,  and  the  pressure  bearing  on  a  school  to  teach  only  the  subjects  which 
will  receive  university  entrance  credit  is  tremendous. 

The  remedy  is  a  campaign  of  education.  Every  educator  should  make  it  a 
professional  duty  to  secure  the  reports  of  the  conventions  of  drawing  and 
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manual-art  teachers  and  then  to  read  and  re-read  them  and  see  that  school 
trustees  read  them;  in  this  way  ultimately  making  whatever  of  wisdom  they 
contain  available  and  effective  for  every  pupil,  teacher,  and  school  trustee  in 
the  land. 

In  conclusion  we  aflSrm  that: 

1.  The  subject  called  "drawing"  is  not  merely  a  subsidiary  tool  of  expres- 
sion like  typewriting  or  stenography,  but  it  is  a  branch  of  culture  with  its  own 
educational  content  of  formative  art. 

2.  Formative  art  which  concerns  the  spiritual  value  of  many  industries, 
and  involves  75  per  cent,  of  material  costs,  exerts  such  an  important  influence 
upon  life  as  to  demand  from  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  pupils*  attention  in  secondary 
schools,  and  consequent  recognition  in  university  entrance  subjects  of  at  least 
three  units. 

3.  Ejffective  co-operation  and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  art-teachers 
and  art-lovers  is  necessary  to  bring  about  desirable  conditions  of  art  in  educa- 
tion, and  in  life. 
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The  French  have  said  that  we  are  only  playing  with  art  in  America;  and  at 
the  Berne  Congress  where  the  American  exhibit  aroused  much  interest  and 
praise,  a  lack  of  good  drawing  was  deplored  by  some  of  our  European  neigh- 
bors. We  often  feel  the  same  lack  ourselves,  when  viewing  our  own  or  our 
neighbors'  exhibit.  Should  we  not  consider  this  phase  of  the  drawing-question 
carefully?  Do  we  not  waste  much  of  our  drawing-time  flitting  about  from 
this  to  that  simply  because  someone  else  has  taken  up  a  little  different  phase 
of  the  subject  and  has  some  attractive  results  ?  Do  we  have  a  definite  idea 
in  mind  toward  which  we  are  working  ?  As  I  am  considering  simply  the  side 
of  drawing  that  deals  with  the  study  of  form,  I  am  going  to  assume  certain  con- 
ditions. Most  of  the  drawing  in  the  first  eight  grades  is,  and  I  think  should  be, 
creative  drawing,  illustration,  and  design.  The  little  object  drawing  taught 
is  presented  mostly  from  the  qomposition  standpoint.  Classes  are  large,  with 
chance  for  but  little  individual  attention.  Drawing  comes  two  or  three  times 
a  week  and  lessons  are  more  or  less  complete  in  themselves.  There  is  not 
time,  nor  do  I  think  the  grades  the  place  for  any  real  study  of  objects.  Of 
course  schools  and  courses  of  study  differ  very  much  as  to  this,  but  I  am 
assimiing  a  situation  that  is,  I  think,  becoming  more  the  average  condition 
each  year.  In  the  ninth  year  then,  the  first  real  study  begins.  The  student 
is  able  to  reason  more,  at  this  time,  and  get  at  the  construction  of  things  and 
half  of  his  seeing  depends  on  this. 

My  aim  in  teaching  object  drawing  is  to  develop  in  the  student  the  ability 
and  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  easily  and  freely  in  drawings;  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  others,  and  to  be  so  alive  to  simple  beauty  that  he  will  demand  and 
select  more  beautiful  common  things  all  his  life. 
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I  believe  that  all  students  can  learn  to  draw  as  all  can  learn  to  write,  that 
all  can  learn  certain  fundamental  truths  and  their  application  in  the  drawing 
of  cylindrical  and  rectangular  objects.  A  student  may  be  able  to  draw  and 
express  form  well,  and  yet  not  appreciate  the  beauty  about  him.  He  may  be 
able  to  make  attractive  drawings  but  that  is  not  the  result  of  any  principles  or 
study  of  form,  but  rather  in  spite  of  them.  One  of  my  teachers  once  said  to 
us  that  all  students  have  the  power  to  appreciate,  and  that  it  is  the  teachers 
duty  to  develop  this  power.  The  mere  drawing  of  objects  alone  will  not 
develop  this  appreciation  tho  it  may  help. 

I  have  not  fully  realized  my  aim,  in  teaching  drawing,  nor  can  I  give  you  a 
positive  rule  that  will  enable  you  to  do  so.  I  can  only  give  you  some  very 
commonplace  suggestions  that  have  been  a  help  to  me  both  as  a  student  and  a 
teacher.  In  your  discussion  of  these  papers  I  am  sure  you  bring  me  something 
that  will  enable  me  to  more  fully  realize  my  aim  next  year,  as  I  trust  some  of 
my  thoughts  may  reach  your  need.  Few  of  these  suggestions  are  original. 
I  have  made  them  mine  by  usage  as  you  doubtless  have  already  made  many  of 
them  yours. 

After  considering  conditions  and  deciding  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  as 
our  ultimate  aim,  we  need  to  plan  a  regular  series  of  definite  steps  to  lead  toward 
its  fulfillment.  We  must  reduce  things  to  their  simplest  terms,  leave  out  all 
non-essentials,  go  slowly  and  so  surely  that  good  habits  are  formed  and  things 
taught  so  well  that  nothing  will  later  need  to  be  unlearned.  Help  the  student 
start  a  foundation  that  is  just  as  sure  to  build  on  later  as  his  start  in  granunar, 
arithmetic,  writing,  or  English.  We  can  not  make  fine  suggestive  drawings 
till  we  can  picture  things  in  their  entirety.  No  amoimt  of  fine  phrases  nor 
theory  will  enable  a  student  to  draw,  nothing  but  intelligent  practice,  which 
comes  in  today's  definite  lesson  and  tomorrow's  definite  lesson.  As  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Bailey  puts  it,  *'K  at  firs*t  you  don't  succeed,  draw,  draw  again." 

Cylindrical  objects  seem  easier  in  some  ways,  so  we  start  with  these.  Our 
immediate  aim  is  to  get  good  placing  and  proportion.  One  definite  step 
toward  this  aim  is  the  ability  and  habit  of  blocking-in  a  drawing.  Make 
sure  that  each  understands  what  you  mean  by  a  blocked-in  drawing.  By 
limiting  the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  object  in  our  drawing,  we  get  better 
proportions  between  objects  or  parts  of  objects  and  between  the  size  of  the 
drawing  and  the  paper.  In  blocking-in  a  drawing,  too,  we  must  see  things  in 
a  large  way;  the  main  proportions,  the  main  lines.  It  pays  to  insist 
on  this  from  the  start  and  you'll  have  to  insist  hard  to  get  it  if  you  have 
my  experience.  To  be  sure  each  is  starting  right — call  for  their  papers  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  minutes  often.  What  do  you  find  ?  Often  a  hard-lined 
completed  ellipse  and  no  other  mark  on  the  paper  ?  How  students  do  hate  to 
change  this  first  start!  Are  your  students  apparently  afraid  they  can  never 
make  another  ellipse  no  matter  how  badly  this  one  is  drawn  ?  And  do  they 
maneuver  everyway  to  save  this  ?  Do  they  crowd  the  drawing,  miss  propor- 
tions, anything  and  everjrthing,  to  save  that  ellipse  ?    This  is  one  of  the  things 
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I  work  hardest  for  from  the  start — ^to  have  students  willing  to  change  things 
and  to  keep  changing'things  till  the  drawing  looks  right;  to  have  a  really  good 
time  putting  things  in  with  a  loose,  gray  line  and  watching  them  grow;  to 
know  that  nothing  bad  will  happen  to  him  if  he  has  a  good  many  lines  on  the 
side  of  an  object  or  if  the  drawing  is  not  a  success.  We  want  the  ability  to 
do,  not  a  few  labored  results.  Leave  out  ellipses  till  he  finds  where  he  wants 
them.  Keep  in  the  blocked-in  stage  till  good  placing  and  correct  proportion 
are  secured.  This  much  is  a  good  drawing,  a  complete  blocked-in  drawing. 
Then  sketch  in  curves  making  all  ellipses  complete  so  we  can  get  the  proper 
relation  of  planes.  Here  we  have  a  positive,  definite  thing.  A  horizontal  plane 
on  the  level  of  the  eye  seems  to  be  a  straight  line,  above  or  below,  it  is  less  fore- 
shortened. This  is  simple  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  make  it  one's  own  some- 
times. You  all  know  and  use  some  of  the  helps  for  those  who  do  not  see  a 
foreshortened  circular  plane  as  an  ellipse  such  as  cutting  the  circle  in  card- 
board and  hinging  it  so  it  can  be  turned  in  any  position.  I  have  often  found 
students  who  did  not  imderstand  using  pencil  measurements  after  taking  them. 
Aren't  we  apt  to  forget  that  our  students  are  children  even  in  high  school  and 
assume  too  much  and  go  too  fast  for  the  majority  ?  The  few  who  draw  well 
will  get  along  all  right  with  little  individual  help — ^give  that  freely  to  the  ones 
who  need  the  special  help. 

In  selecting  objects  for  models  we  can  plan  very  definite  steps  and  so  simplify 
the  work — cylinders,  like  a  glass  of  water,  bowls,  vases,  cups  with  handles. 
And  here  it  pays  to  have  lessons  on  handles  alone,  all  kinds,  thick  and  thin. 
We  learn  that  it  is  often  the  line  of  high  light  that  makes  a  handle  look  thick  in 
a  drawing  and  often  the  breaking  or  graying  of  a  line  that  fastens  a  clay  handle 
to  the  dish — ^makes  it  seem  to  grow  from  the  body  of  the  dish  as  all  good  handles 
should.  Then  objects  with  noses — ^pitchers  and  teapots — and  special  lessons 
here — ^then  noses  and  handles.  As  the  handle  is  usually  opposite  the  nose  on 
a  dish  a  line  from  center  of  handle  through  center  of  ellipse  will  touch  the 
center  of  the  nose  no  matter  what  the  position  of  the  teapot  or  other  dish.  If 
we  have  succeeded  in  drawing  with  a  soft  gray  line  we  can  select  and  line  in 
the  correct  line  accenting  nearer  parts,  the  characteristic  bits  or  the  shadow 
side  as  we  prefer,  and  no  erasing  is  needed. 

Much  drawing  by  the  teacher  all  the  time  in  pencil  as  well  as  on  the  board 
is  a  great  help  to  students.  Sometimes  to  take  a  student's  drawing,  to  make 
the  necessary  corrections,  and  to  finish  the  drawing  will  help  him  much  to  see 
that  he  needs  only  to  study  a  little  harder  to  make  his  drawing  better;  that  his 
start  is  all  right;  that  he  only  needs  to  keep  on  to  do  what  your  greater  experience 
has  enabled  you  to  do. 

Many  quick  memory  sketches  are  fine  practice.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
think  drawing  is  a  waste  of  time,  ask  students  to  write  the  meaning  and 
make  illustrations  of  some  of  the  things  talked  about,  as  a  blocked-in  draw- 
ing, a  sketch;  state  the  principle  used  in  drawing  cylindrical  objects;  define 
foreshortened,  proportion,  and  other  terms  used  in  class.    This  may  seem  to 
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you  too  narrow  for  art  instruction,  but  you'll  find  out  some  of  the  thin^ 
that  are  still  hazy  to  yoiu:  student  and  he'll  find  there  are  some  few  definite 
things  among  the  many  more  or  less  indefinite,  and  will  realize  that  he  needs 
to  be  more  awake  in  the  drawing-class. 

In  groups,  the  only  added  problem  is  to  get  the  larger  objects  on  paper 
without  crowding  and  to  be  sure  that  each  object  has  plenty  of  table  space.  If 
blocking-in  and  completing  bases  has  become  a  habit  these  points  are  taken 
care  of. 

If  the  step  to  rectangular  objects  is  made  simply  by  posing  a  berry  box 
or  similar  object  and  nothing  is  said  at  first  of  the  perspective  problem,  it 
is  taken  more  easily  and  naturally.  I  like  to  use  Fred  H.  Daniels  little  rail- 
road track  scheme  as  given  in  the  Schools  Arts  Book,  and  which  illustrates  in 
so  familiar  a  way  the  fact  that  ''distance  makes  things  smaller  and  grayer." 
We  can  apply  it  directly  to  our  box  or  book;  can  see  why  parallel  receding 
horizontal  edges  incline  toward  each  other;  can  imderstand  that  if  parallel, 
receding,  horizontal  edges  converge  in  the  track,  and  down  the  hall  and  in  the 
larger  box  that  the  same  thing  is  true  in  a  small  cube  or  book  and  we  must 
draw  it  so,  even  though  we  cannot  see  this  convergence. 

Our  principle  of  horizontal  planes  is  still  and  always  will  be  needed. 

After  studying  a  few  boxes  and  good-sized  cubes  we  prove  a  few  of  each 
students'  carefully,  by  extending  edges  with  a  string.  Then  he  can  see  that 
parallel,  receding,  horizontal  edges  not  only  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  on 
the  level  of  the  edge  but  must  be  drawn  so  that,  if  extended  they  will  meet  on 
the  level  of  the  eye  if  the  drawing  is  correct 

After  practicing  on  cubes  in  all  positions  it  is  a  good  test  to  draw  two  lines 
of  a  cube  on  the  board  or  in  blue  pencil  on  paper  for  the  student  to  complete 
and  then  locate,  that  is,  tell  whether  above  or  below  the  eye,  parallel  or  at  an 
angle  to  the  observer. 

In  studying  the  posed  rectangular  objects  so  often  the  relation  of  the  objects 
to  the  edge  of  the  shelf  or  table  on  which  it  is  placed  is  confused  with  its  rela- 
tion to  the  observer.  This  is  especially  troublesome  if  the  table  is  not  directly 
in  front  of  the  student.  The  use  of  a  picture  plane,  if  thoroly  imderstood, 
will  help  clear  this  point.  By  picture  plane  I  mean  an  imaginary,  vertical  plane 
always  parallel  with  the  observer  and  which  is  represented  by  the  paper  of  the 
student.  For  illustration,  I  use  a  common  window  screen.  By  holding  this 
parallel  with  the  student  and  near  the  object  he  can  readily  see  that  the  relation 
of  the  object  to  his  individual  pictiire  plane  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  relation 
of  object  to  edge  of  table  which  he  is  not  drawing;  also  that  the  vertical  edge 
nearest  the  picture  plane  is  the  edge  that  must  be  drawn  nearest  the  bottom 
of  his  paper.  He  can  also  imderstand  more  clearly  that  when  a  rectangular 
object  is  parallel  to  the  pictiu*e  plane  the  top  or  bottom  and  front  face  only 
show,  when  at  an  angle  three  faces  show.  Then  to,  it  is  often  a  help  to  draw 
with  chalk  on  the  screen  to  clear  some  point. 

Sketching  cubes,  plinths,  etc.,  and  transforming  into  piles  of  books,  tables, 
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Stools,  or  skeleton  chairs,  i.  e.,  a  chair  with  only  on^  line  for  rungs  and  legs 
keep  the  student  interested  and  help  him  to  see  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
draw  cubes  and  other  rectangular  framework  well,  that  is  without  struggling. 
After  this  stools,  tables,  and  chairs  from  the  objects  themselves  are  much  more 
intelligently  reasoned  out 

For  testing  angles  I  like  to  use  the  two  little  strips  of  paper,  but  not  till  after 
they  have  had  considerable  practice  in  perspective,  as  they  are  apt  to  depend 
upon  them  too  much  if  given  at  first. 

In  the  first  simple  interiors  or  exteriors,  after  locating  the  level  of  the  eye 
and  blocking  in  main  angles,  it  seems  best  to  test  these  and  correct  before  going 
farther,  as  the  angles  are  hard  to  judge  at  first.  In  the  square  legs  of  a  chair 
drawn  parallel  to  the  end  of  a  hall,  etc.,  the  student  learns  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule  that  only  the  top  or  bottom  and  front  face  show  in  a  rectangular  object 
when  parallel  to  the  observer.  It  is  less  confusing  to  learn  these  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  at  this  time  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  seems  best  to  me  in  all  of  this  drill  in  getting  the  multiplication  table  of 
drawing  to  work  in  outline.  There  can  be  no  "mumbled  English"  places  that 
do  not  show  as  such.  Each  line  says  something,  therefore  the  student  has 
to  study  to  tell  the  things  frankly  and  squarely. 

In  beginning  the  light-and-shade  work  in  pencil  this  little  scheme  has  been 
a  help  both  in  pencil-handling  and  in  the  understanding  of  the  difference  between 
light  and  shade,  and  light  and  dark.  First,  make  a  scale  of  five  values  using 
a  standard  scale  to  work  from,  then  a  series  of  small  drawings  working  from  a 
scale  numbering  the  values  from  light  to  dark.  Obj.  i,  B.  G.  3,  F.  G.  2; 
Obj.  4,  B.  G.  I,  F.  G.  2;  Obj.  3,  B.  G.  i,  F.  G.  4;  then  Obj.  i,  B.  G.  3,  F.  G.  2, 
showing  H.  L.,  light  and  shade,  and  cast  shadow  and  then  the  dark  and  medium 
value  object  in  same  way.  In  the  study  of  more  difficult  objects,  work  very 
directly  with  the  fact  impressed  that  no  erasing  can  be  successfully  done  in  a 
light-and-shade  pencil  drawing  as  it  destroys  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The 
groups  must  be  so  lightly  sketched  in  that  the  lines  used  become  a  part  of  the 
tone,  the  aim  all  the  time  being  to  leave  out  just  as  much  as  possible  and  tell 
the  story  clearly. 

Tinted  papers  with  a  touch  of  colored  crayon  add  interest  to  the  later  work. 
A  very  thin  water-color  wash  over  the  pencil  is  interesting  especially  for  little 
roof  scapes  from  the  upper  windows.  Whether  the  student  becomes  a  house- 
keeper, dressmaker,  miUiner,  teacher,  architect,  engineer,  or  what  not,  he  will 
find  the  little  pencil  ever  ready  to  help  him  and  he  can  often  save  hours  of 
writing  by  a  simple  drawing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  and  appreciation 
it  affords  him.  Students  usually  like  to  work  in  pencil  and  by  sketching  with 
them,  showing  your  sketchbook,  copies  of  the  pencil- work  of  Woodbury, 
Hornby,  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  and  others,  you  can  influence  them  to  do  much 
more  along  this  line  to  form  a  habit.  Charcoal  tone  studies  worked  in  a  big 
decorative  way  are  very  helpful  and  most  fascinating  to  the  student.  I  like  to 
put  this  after  the  pencil-work  because  it  is  more  showy  and  students  are  there- 
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fore  not  so  easily  interested  in  pencil  after  the  tonework.  At  first  limit  the 
tone  studies  to  three  values — later  use  four  or  five.  A  group  strong  in  contrast 
of  dark  and  light  or  a  brown  and  white  bean  jar  is  a  good  object  to  start  with. 
Common  white  paper  is  all  right.  First  decide  what  values  are  to  be  used 
and  where  and  make  a  note  in  the  corner  of  paper ;  then  make  a  medium  tone 
all  over  the  paper,  rubbing  down  the  charcoal  with  a  soft  cloth,  or  better  still 
a  sponge  rubber.  Wipe  out  the  lights  and  put  in  the  darks,  keeping  all  tones 
flat  and  making  the  spotting  very  simple.  Tinted  paper  adds  interest.  Select 
a  color  that  will  represent  the  light  side  of  the  lighter  object  and  proceed  as 
when  white  paper  is  used.  Colored  crayons  that  are  not  waxy  may  be  used  to 
suggest  the  other  colors  in  the  groups,  and  chalk  the  high  lights.  Common 
ingrain  wall  paper  works  well  if  you  can  get  no  other,  or  you  can  take  more 
time  and  color  the  paper  with  vegetable  or  "Easy  Dyes"  and  get  most  beautiful 
results. 

Nature-sprays,  fruits,  vegetables,  bits  of  buildings  and  pose  all  lend  them- 
selves nicely  to  this  treatment,  and  as  you  cannot  erase  much  without  losing 
the  flat  tones  it  is  excellent  practice  in  direct  work. 

A  tone  study  on  white  paper  can  be  fixed,  the  white  paper  wet  and  color 
washes  added  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  Heavier  paper  often  works  best  for 
this.  By  gradually  decreasing  the  charcoal  tone,  that  is,  making  it  lighter  each 
time,  and  using  the  color  in  fuller  value,  the  step  to  light  and  shade  in  color  is 
made  easier.  Backgrounds  are  difficult  as  we  all  know  from  our  student  days, 
too  difficult  for  average  high-school  students  it  seems  to  me.  Using  tinted 
paper  as  background  and  relating  the  drawing  to  this  background  so  all  is 
harmonious,  is  more  within  the  limits  of  the  time  and  ability  of  the  average 
student,  and  about  as  far  as  wc  can  hope  to  take  him  in  four  years'  work  in  a 
course  well  balanced  in  representation,  composition,  and  construction. 
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SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Afternoon,  Jitly  9,  1907 

The  Department  of  Music  Education  met  in  the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Hamlin  £.  Cogswell,  director  of  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Indiana,  Pa.,  at  2:30  p.  M. 

The  session  was  opened  by  music  by  the  Krause  String  Quartette,  of  Los  Angeles, 
with  Op*  18,  No.  6,  Beethoven,  as  follows:  (a)  "Allegro  con  Brio;"  (b)  "Adagio  ma  non 
troppo;"   (c)  "La  Malinconia  Adagio;"  (rf)  "Allegretto." 

President  Cogswell  introduced  the  exercises  with  brief  introductory  remarks. 

A  paper  by  Frederick  H.  Ripley,  principal  of  the  Longfellow  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
on  "The  Ideal  Music  Supervisor,"  was  read  by  Arthur  C.  Wahlburg,  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Glee  Club,  under  direction  of  Miss  Hagan,  sang  a 
part  song,  "The  Rose  Is  Such  a  Lady" — Gow. 

The  department  then  went  into  a  committee'  of  the  whole  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Uniform  Course  of  Study,  which  was  presented  at  the  Asbury  Park 
meeting  in  July,  1905,  by  the  chairman,  Philip  C.  Hayden  (see  pp.  667,  668,  Vol.  of  Pro- 
ceedings, 1905). 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  department  adjourned  to  meet  in  round  table  session  on  Wednes- 
day morning. 

SECOND  SESSION— Wednesday  Morning,  JtJLY  10 

The  department  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  by  President  Cogswell  and  resumed  the 
discussion  on  a  "  Uniform  Course  of  Study,"  which  was  commenced  on  Tuesday  afternoon* 

After  a  discussion  continuing  thruout  the  entire  session  the  department,  on  motion* 
unanimously  adopted  the  report  in  question,  and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION— Thursday  Afternoon,  July  ii 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  President  Cogswell  at  2:30  p.  ic.,  and  opened 
with  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Natrop  Blumenfeld,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  presented  the  following 
numbers.  He  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Orrie  Coons,  (a)  Romance,  G  major,  Beethoven 
(6)  Serenade,  Moszkowski;   (c)  Mazurka,  Zarz3rcki. 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  supervisor  of  music,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  addressed  the 
department  on  "The  Vitalizing  of  the  Child  thru  Song.*'  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  super- 
visor of  music,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  led  in  discussion  of  Miss  Carpenter's  paper. 

A  demonstration  of  rhythm  was  then  given  by  Secretary  Hayden,  assisted  by  a  pupil 
from  his  schools  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Miss  Elizabeth  Warwick. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Fanny  Edgar  Thomas,  representative  of  the  New  York  Musical 
Courier,  on  the  subject,  "Free  Musical  Education  a  Necessity  for  the  National  Musical 
Art,"  was  then  read. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations: 

P.  C.  Hayden,  of  Iowa  George  E.  Krinbill,  of  Arizona 

Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  of  California 

The  department  adjourned. 
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FOURTH   SESSION— Thumd AY  Afternoon,  July  ii 

The  department  met  in  round  table  session.    The  topic  for  discussion  was  a  pa4>er 
presented  by  Charles  I.  Rice,  supervisor  of  music,  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported 

For  President — Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
For  Vice-President — George  E.  KrinbUl,  Bisbee,  Arizona. 
For  Secretary — Ida  M.  Fisher,  San  Jos^,  Cal. 

On  motion,  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  department  for  the  nominees,  and 
they  were  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Cogswell  offered  the  following  resolution  on  music  in  normal  schools: 

Believing  that  the  normal  schoob  of  our  country  should  in  every  instance  provide  for 
a  liberal  professional  training  in  all  subjects  taught  in  our  public  schools,  and  believing 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  such  is  not  being  done  in  the  subject  of  music,  we,  the  members 
of  the  music  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  do  hereby  present  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  what  we  believe  is  necessary  in  the  training  of  every  normal-school  graduate, 
and  we  recommend  that  this  be  printed  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  normal-school  principal  for  his  or  her  earful  consideration  and  be  taken  up  for 
careful  discussion  at  our  next  regular  meeting. 

Resolved,  First — That  the  entrance  requirement  necessary  before  taking  up  the  regular 
normal  course,  should  be  equal  to  that  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  this 
body  for  the  eight  grades  of  our  public  schools.  Such  preparation  to  be  afforded  those 
who  need  it,  in  a  sub-normal  course  of  daily  instructions  auring  the  junior  year. 

Second — That  in  addition  to  the  above,  normal  students  ^ould  study  melody  writing, 
elementary  harmony,  counterpoint  in  two  parts,  much  chorus  singing,  and  in  addition  to 
this  at  least  one  term  in  private  training  for  tone  production,  and  care  of  children's  voices; 
credit  to  be  given  for  any  of  the  above  work  done  in  high  schools. 

Third — That  at  least  one  term  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  of  teaching 
music,  as  well  as  psychological  principles  underlying  each  step,  and  to  be  instructed  in  the 
art  of  conducting  all  recitations. 

Fourth — That  every  normal  graduate  be  required  to  teach  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  during  the  senior  year,  either  in  the  various  grades  of  the  training-school  or  to  other 
members  of  the  class,  and  continue  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  a  critic  teacher  until  the  work 
done  is  satisfactory. 

As  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  discuss  the  resolution  offered 
it  was,  on  motion,  ordered  that  it  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  normal 
schools  in  the  country  for  their  consideration,  and  that  it  should  be  taken  up  for  full  con- 
sideration  at  the  n(5xt  annual  meeting. 

It  was  voted  that  an  effort  be  made  to  establish  affiliated  relations  between  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Music  Supervisors'  Conference.     The  following  committee  was  appointed: 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  of  Wisconsin.  George  E.  Krinbill,  of  Arizona. 

Ida  M.  Fisher,  of  California.  Philip  C  Hayden,  of  Iowa. 

On  motion  of  Miss  EsteUe  Carpenter,  of  California,  the  thanks  of  the  department  were 
extended  to  Philip  C.  Hayden  for  his  efficient  services  as  secretary  of  the  department  for 
many  years. 

President  Cogswell,  on  behalf  of  the  department,  extended  thanks  to  Miss  Kathryne 

E.  Slone,  Miss  Verna  C  Blythe,  and  Mrs.  Parsons,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  their  valuable 

assistance  in  arranging  for  the  department  meetings,  and  for  various  courtesies  and  also  to 

those  who  had  furnished  music  for  the  department  meetings. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

Philip  C.  Hayden,  Secretary, 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


THE  IDEAL  SUPERVISOR 

FREDRICK  H.  RIPLEY,  PRINCIPAL  OF  LONGFELLOW  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Theodore  Parker  once  said, 

Every  man  has  at  times  in  his  mind,  the  ideal  of  what  he  should  be,  but  is  not.  This 
ideal  may  be  high  and  complete  or  it  may  be  quite  low  and  insufficient;  yet  in  all  men  that 
really  seek  to  improve,  it  is  better  than  the  actual  character.  Man  never  falls  so  low,  that 
he  can  see  nothing  higher  than  himself. 

The  ideal  supervisor  of  music  must  be  something  better  than  the  best  that 
now  is;  he  must  be  stronger,  wiser,  and  purer,  else  he  would  not  be  ideal; 
)'et  his  greatness  must  consist  of  qualities  which  all  may  profitably  emulate. 
He  must  be  a* gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  musician.  He  must  be  deeply  sympa- 
thetic, profoundly  wise,  infinitely  gentle.  He  must  be  a  leader,  and  by  his  art 
draw  all  men  after  him.  He  must  be  a  deep  student  of  human  nature;  yet 
he  must  never  lose  faith  in  it.  He  must  overcome  spite,  envy,  malice,  even 
hatred,  without  sharing  them.    In  a  word,' he  must  be 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  g^ve  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. — Hamlet, 

But  to  be  an  ideal  supervisor  of  music  demands  special  qualities,  additions 
to  that  general  summation  of  goods  which  must  characterize  all  men  who  stand 
before  the  community  in  the  teacher's  office.  He  must  have  special  knowledge 
and  special  powers  which  fit  him  for  his  dLBScult  position.  The  relations  which 
he  sustains  to  the  school  superintendent,  to  the  school  principals,  to  the 
teachers,  and  to  the  scholars,  aU  demand  careful  consideration  and  ideal  treat- 
ment, for  no  one  may  exert  a  greater  influence  for  good  or  for  evil;  no  one 
may  enter  so  closely  into  the  life  and  thought  of  the  community;  no  one  may 
raise  higher  ideals  in  others;  no  one  should  be  so  v»*ell  fitted  to  inspire  to  heroic 
action  as  he. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  soul  which  is  the  source  of  spu*itual  life  and 
worthy  action.  Music  is  the  means  by  which  all  art  impulses  may  be  stirred. 
It  is  therefore  the  avenue  to  heaven.  Who  therefore  controls  this  mighty  in- 
fluence in  the  community,  controls  the  community. 

WTio  is  worthy  of  this  great  trust  ?  Truly  none  but  the  ideal  supervisor. 
Yet  he  will  not  be  known,  he  will  never  be  discovered;  like  the  health-bringing 
quality  of  this  delightful  climate,  which  thousands  come  to  breathe,  he  silently, 
unperceptibly,  penetrates  to  the  very  source  of  life,  does  his  work,  and  passes 
on,  unnoticed.  This  mtist  be  so,  because  the  invisible  things  of  life  are  eternal, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  render  himself  useless  to  his  pupils. 

It  is  a  sad  thought,  but  it  is  a  true  one.  Those  who  have  influenced  your 
life  most  profoundly  are  to  you  imknown. 

Here  then  is  a  paradox.    How  is  our  ideal  supervisor  to  be  sustained  and 
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appreciated  so  that  he  may  do  his  work,  and  yet  be  ever  invisible,  unobtrusive, 
apparently  useless. 

If  to  win  the  popular  approval  and  to  enlarge  his  influence  he  descends  to 
show,  to  public  exhibitions,  to  vainglorious  display,  he  clips  the  very  wings 
by  which  he  must  take  flight,  and  falls  to  earth  while  on  his  way  to  heaven. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  deeper  influences  of  life  are  unknown,  unobserved, 
that  brings  a  lack  of  public  appreciation  to  the  teacher.  Yet  when  the  teacher 
would  take  by  storm  the  place  he  fain  would  have,  he  loses  the  fairest  jewel  in 
his  crown  and,  if  successful  in  his  quest,  but  proves  his  own  imworthiness. 

We  may  not  expose  our  art  with  any  more  safety  than  we  may  expose  our 

love  or  oiu"  religion,  for  to  expose  it  is  to  lose  it;  or  better,  we  may  but  expose 

the  fact  that  we  lack  it.     Carlyle  says. 

Prominent  world  leaders  do  prosper  by  their  quackery  for  a  day.  It  is  like  a  foqged 
bank  note,  they  get  it  passed  out  of  their  worthless  hands;  others,  not  they,  haw  to 
smart  for  it.  Nature  bursts-up  in  fire-flame.  French  Revolution,  and  such  like,  pro> 
claiming  with  terrible  veracity  that  forged  notes  are  forged. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  striking  example  of  Bach.  Of  him  Mr. 
Mason  has  just  said. 

Bach  lived  quietly  and  in  almost  complete  obscurity;  for  the  last  quarter  century  of 
his  life,  he  held  a  post  as  teacher  of  music  and  church-music  director  in  Leipsic.  He 
traveled  little,  sought  no  worldly  fame,  took  no  pains  to  secure  performances  of  his  work, 
and  above  all,  made  no  compromise  with  the  popular  taste  of  his  day.  He  product  his 
great  compositions,  one  after  another,  in  the  regular  day's  work,  for  performance  in  his 
church  or  by  local  orchestras  and  players.  He  never  pined  for  recognition  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  he  could  not  have;  he  wrote  the  music  that  seemed  good  to  him  and 
thought  that  iiis  responsibility  ended  there,  and  that  his  reward  lay  there.  The  cynic  who 
said  "  Every  man  has  his  price  "  was  evidently  not  acquainted  with  the  life  of  Bach.  Steadily 
ignoring  those  temptations  to  prostitute  his  genius  for  the  public's  pleasure,  which  so  mate- 
rially affected  the  life  course  of  his  contemporary  Handel,  he  followed  his  own  ideals  with 
an  undivided  mind.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  since  it  takes  decades  for  the  world 
to  comprehend  a  sincere  individual,  or  even  centuries  if  his  individuality  is  deep  and 
unique,  he  was  not  appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  nor  for  many  years  after  his  death. 

Indeed  he  is  not  appreciated  now,  for  a  man  can  be  appreciated  only  by  his  equals* 
but  we  have  at  last  got  an  inkling  of  the  treasure  that  still  lies  hidden  away  in  Bach;  and 
while  Handel  and  other  idols  of  the  age  sound  daily  more  thin  and  archaic,  Bach  grows 
ever  richer  as  the  understanding  we  bring  to  him  increases,  and  still  holds  out  promise  of 
novel  and  perennial  artistic  delight. 

Our  ideal  supervisor  must  emulate  this  great  example ;  he  must  reject  the 
unworthy  and  inunediate  for  the  worthy  and  permanent.  This  means  that 
he  must  take  a  broad  view  of  the  field  and  work  it  as  a  whole,  not  in  isolated, 
unrelated  fragments. 

The  whole  field  is  indeed  a  stupendous  one.  Let  us  consider  the  pupils 
first.  They  are  in  classes;  the  classes  are  in  grades;  the  grades  reach  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  college;  and  fourteen  years  likely  are  required  for  their 
accomplishment. 

Here  stands  our  ideal  supervisor  with  a  scheme  of  work  which  shall  not 
only  afford  pleaisure  and  profit  over  fourteen  different  stages,  but  shall  take  the 
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little  one  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  and  lead  him  step  by  step  to  the  top. 
Our  ideal  carries  therefore  two  distinct  phases  of  his  work  at  all  times.  He  has 
in  mind  just  what  he  will  do  for  the  individual  pupil  who  is  just  beginning,  what 
steps  shall  be  provided  for  his  development,  at  every  stage  in  the  course,  and  he 
has  the  immediate  problem  of  ways  and  means  for  the  various  groups  of  pupils 
who  form  the  classes  along  the  line  of  promotion. 

The  ideal  supervisor  never  loses  sight  of  the  possibilities  locked  up  in  each 
individual.  He  regards  the  individual  not  as  he  is,  but  as  he  will  be  after 
years  of  training.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  the  pupil,  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  charge,  a  fixed  responsibility,  and  every  oflfort 
must  be  made  to  develop  his  several  faculties  to  the  highest  degree.  The  plan 
which  the  ideal  supervisor  adopts  is  a  large  one,  yet  in  detail  it  is  perfect,  it 
omits  nothing  that  is  necessary,  nor  includes  anything  that  is  unimportant. 
It  provides  for  the  emplo)rment  of  every  moment  of  the  pupil's  time,  in  activities 
which  are  in  themselves  enjoyable,  but  which  also  yield  that  higher  satisfaction 
which  is  incident  to  a  feeling  of  gain  in  power  to  do,  and  of  knowledge  of  art. 

The  technical  knowledge  which  is  required,  our  ideal  has  always  at  hand. 
He  understands  child -nature,  and  has  faith  in  it ;  he  understands  child-develop- 
ment, and  promotes  it ;  he  is  conscious  of  child-weakness  and  dangers,  and  he 
avoids  them.  He  inspires  with  hope,  comrage,  and  confidence,  and  when  the 
end  is  reached  he  leaves  his  pupil,  a  self-reliant,  responsible,  thinking  creature, 
prepared  not  only  to  do  the  things  he  has  been  taught  to  do,  but  to  reach  out 
into  still  wider  fields  and  grapple  successfully  with  new  problems. 

THE  TEACHING-FORCE 

The  ideal  supervisor  studies  the  teaching-force  with  the  same  care  that  a 
good  soldier  looks  to  his  arms  when  going  into  battle,  for  unless  the  teachers 
sympathize  with  the  supervisor  and  co-operate  with  him,  the  result  will  fall 
from  the  ideal  standard. 

The  teaching-force,  that  is,  the  teachers  in  charge  of  classes,  coUectively 
and  individually,  must  see  in  oiir  ideal  a  model  of  order,  precision,  punctuality, 
good  teaching,  systematic  preparation,  and  sterling  character. 

The  music  course  will  unfold  before  the  teacher  by  such  regular  and  logical 
steps  that  she  will  be  inspired  to  apply  the  principles  involved  to  her  work  in 
other  branches.  She  will  catch  the  spirit  of  the  effort,  and  realize  that  unless 
she  takes  part  in  the  music  her  power  and  influence  for  good  will  fall  short  of 
the  best.  It  is  therefore  a  main  business  of  the  supervisor  gently  to  draw  every 
teacher's  attention,  to  interest  her  and  encourage  her  to  work  with  him,  and 
finally  to  render  himself  so  unnecessary  to  the  teacher  that  she  will  go  on 
without  him  and  take  pride  in  showing  how  well  she  can  handle  the  subject 
alone. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  supervisor  requires  the  greatest  skill.  To 
enumerate  the  difficulties  which  the  supervisor  must  overcome  would  be  impos- 
sible. No  one  has  expressed  more  forcibly  the  one  essential  element  in  the 
work,  however,  than  Carlyle  who  says, 
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Every  man  that  can  be  great  or  have  victory  in  this  world,  sees,  through  all  entangle- 
ments, the  practical  heart  of  the  matter;  drives  straight  towards  that. 

It  is  notable  how  Napoleon  in  Saint  Helena,  still,  to  his  last  ^ays,  insisted  on  the 
practical,  the  real.  "Why  talk  and  complain,  above  all,  why  quarrel  with  one  another? 
There  is  no  result  in  it;  it  comes  to  nothing  that  one  can  do.  Say  nothing  if  one  can  do 
nothing!"  He  speaks  so  often  to  his  poor  discontented  followers;  he  Is  like  a  piece  of 
silent  strength  in  the  midst  of  their  morbid  quenilousness  there. 

Our  ideal  supervisor  has  no  cloudy  vision,  no  dim  outline  of  things;  he  sees 
the  heart  of  the  matter  and  strikes  at  that.  He  is  not  impatient;  he  does  not 
dispute,  but  he  goes  straight  on ;  he  accepts  misunderstandings,  misrepresenta- 
tions, abuse  even,  as  a  part  of  his  lot,  as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
efforts  like  his.  He  does  not  take  time  to  consider  these  things  in  their 
personal  bearing,  but  he  sees  ever  his  great  plan,  and  his  plan  includes  these 
things  and  hence  must  succeed  with  them.  His  plan  is  so  large  that  when 
seen  as  a  whole  these  things  are  but  trivial  incidents,  capable  of  affecting  small, 
temporary,  and  non-essential  elements  only. 

The  ideal  supervisor  sees  from  the  beginning  what  each  teacher  is  to  become, 
just  as  he  sees  what  each  pupil  is  to  be.  He  never  regards  either  teacher  or 
pupil  as  fixed  and  unchangeable,  but  as  things  to  be  develof>ed.  By  action, 
by  doing  something  however  trivial,  forces  are  to  be  aroused  which  will  direct 
to  another  act,  and  this  to  another,  till  a  distinct  power  is  developed.  Never 
will  the  grade  teacher  leave  the  room,  mark  papers,  or  attend  to  other  work 
while  our  ideal  supervisor  is  at  work.  She  will  be  helping;  helping  in 
ways  that  gradually  bring  even  the  most  unpromising  candidate,  into  the  ver>^ 
center  of  the  arena.  Her  efforts  will  be  appreciated,  her  results  praised,  confi- 
dence will  grow,  and  mutual  regard  be  established. 

THE  PRINaPAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

With  the  principal  of  the  school  our  ideal  supervisor  must  also  have  relations. 
Here  he  will  cultivate  every  virtue  that  will  make  him  truly  contribute  to  the 
principal's  success.  He  will  not  regard  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do  things  that 
are  quite  outside  of  his  prescribed  duties.  He  will  remember  that  some  diffi- 
culties are  distinctly  his  own,  and  that  he  must  not  increase  the  burden  of  his 
superior  officer.  He  will,  therefore,  refrain  from  complaining  of  the  teachers' 
work,  remembering  that  the  teacher  is  to  be  won  by  a  long  and  carefully  con- 
sidered course  of  kindly  treatment. 

Our  ideal  supervisor  will  never  allow  himself  by  absence  or  tardiness  or 
irregularity  of  any  kind  to  fall  under  the  criticism  of  the  principal.  He  w^ill 
restrain  his  temper,  always  be  polite,  never  be  in  haste,  and  submit  gracefully 
to  suggestions  which  must  be  tactfully  disregarded.  The  principal,  too,  must 
be  his  pupil  and,  by  a  treatment  similar  to  that  accorded  to  the  teacher,  he 
must  be  made  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  music  and  to  recognize  its  influ- 
ence on  the  entire  school  coiu^e. 

Our  ideal  supervisor  is  a  student ;  he  is  the  equal  of  the  principal  in  scholar- 
ship and  in  general  culture;  in  music  he  should  be  his  superior. 
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THE  SXTPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

The  relations  existing  between  the  ideal  supervisor  and  the  superintendent 
will  indeed  be  ideal.  Here  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  man  who  is  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  entire  school  system.  He  should  never  act  independently 
of  him,  should  never  be  the  cause  of  weakening  his  influence,  should  refrain 
from  all  gossip  and  scandal,  or  criticism,  even,  of  schools  and  teachers.  He 
should  tell  of  good,  wholesome,  helpful  things  only,  and  refrain  from  entangle- 
ments that  may  involve  the  superintendent  and  his  subordinates. 

The  ideal  superintendent  regards  the  school  and  all  that  in  them  is,  as  his 
charge.  He  does  not  consider  even  our  ideal  supervisor  as  a  man  in  charge  of 
an  entirely  distinct  and  imrelated  department,  but  he  views  him  as  a  valued 
and  trusted  lieutenant,  who  contributes  probably  more  completely  to  the  success 
of  the  system  than  any  other  one  person,  and  the  supervisor  without  conceit 
or  ostentation  may  wisely  assume  that  dignity  and  importance  to  which  his 
ideal  work  entitles  him. 

If  these  relations  do  not  now  exist  in  this  form  our  ideal  supervisor  will 
labor  to  establish  them  and,  being  ideal,  he  will  succeed. 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  our  ideal  supervisor 
with  the  school  board.  Here  again,  he  is  the  subordinate,  the  employed. 
He  is  to  obey  orders,  he  is  to  accept  what  is  awarded  him,  but,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  he  is  to  exert  a  profound  influence  by  his  character  and  his  work.  He  is 
to  show  by  his  character  that  he  is  above  corruption,  and  that  his  recommenda- 
tions for  material  are  based  on  conviction.  He  is  to  show  by  his  work  that 
he  has  a  broad  plan,  the  product  of  a  broad  mind,  and  that  in  selecting  material 
the  whole  plan  is  in  his  thought. 

He  must  avoid  even  the  slightest  appearance  of  prejudice,  of  unworthy 
motives,  and  having  made  his  recommendation,  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
gracefully  whatever  decision  the  board  makes.  WTien  the  decision  is  made, 
he  must  address  himself  with  all  earnestness  and  good  faith  to  the  task  assigned 
him,  never  holding  the  board  responsible  for  any  failure  in  the  course. 

Being  provided  with  material  however  inadequate,  does  not  affect  the  effort 
of  our  ideal.  He  still  has  his  plans  matured;  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  the 
superintendent  are  all  with  him  and  will  assist  him — ^not  perhaps  to  get  other 
material,  but  to  bring  the  material  in  hand  to  the  highest  stage  of  usefulness, 
and  by  exhausting  its  resources,  demonstrate  its  value. 

THE  PUBLIC 

The  ideal  supervisor  is  in  great  danger  when  he  is  brought  into  relation 
with  the  public  in  general. 

The  popular  demand  is  always  somewhat  below  the  ideal.  Truth  and 
duty  lie  on  one  side,  therefore,  while  popularity  and  general  appreciation  lie 
on  the  other.  The  ideal  supervisor  must  regard  both.  He  must  firmly  resist 
the  tendency  to  exploit  school  music  in  public  parade  and  on  festive  occasions ' 
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with  its  inevitable  loss  of  time  and  regular  study  in  preparation  and  the  reactioi 
and  indifference  which  are  sure  to  follow,  but  he  must  be  willing  to  assist  ui 
proper  occasions  with  contributions  which  lie  in  the  path  of  his  development- 
He  must  avoid  the  brass  band  and  waving  of  flags,  but  be  ready  to  present  the 
art  side  of  schoolwork  in  a  dignified  and  worthy  manner.  In  all  he  does,  he 
must  keep  his  great  oflSce  ever  before  his  mind.  He  must  at  times  bend  to  the 
popular  will,  but  it  must  be  under  great  provocation  and  the  spirit  of  art  must 
never  be  degraded.  The  sort  of  popularity  which  great  display  and  large 
numbers  bring  is  not  for  our  ideal  supervisor.  His  influence  must  be  far  more 
subtle,  deeper,  more  lasting.  It  must  be  based  on  the  influence  which  each 
child  carries  from  the  school  to  the  home  day  by  day,  little  by  little,  all  pervad- 
ing, everlasting. 

In  this  matter  I  have  the  ideal  supervisor  in  mind.  He  has  spent,  lo  these 
many  years,  in  a  great  and  flourishing  city.  Whatever  faults  of  method  he 
may  have,  however  poor  his  general  plan  of  development  may  be,  we  care  not. 
for  in  a  whole  city-full,  not  one  voice  but  sounds  his  praise;  praise  not  of  the 
man,  not  of  his  music,  but  of  the  silent,  persistent  influence  for  good  which  he 
has  sent  to  thousands  of  humble  homes.  You  cannot  think  who  it  is  ?  Weil, 
he  does  not  care ! 

One  more  word  and  we  are  done,  but  this  time  it  is  Carlyle's  word.  It 
should  be  learned  by  all  who  would  emulate  our  ideal  supervisor. 

No  man  adequate  to  do  anjrthing,  but  is  first  of  all  in  right  earnest  about  it,  first  of  i]l 
a  sincere  man.  I  should  say  sincerity,  a  deep,  great,  genuine  sincerity  is  the  first  char- 
acteristic of  all  men  in  any  way  heroic.  Not  the  sincerity  that  calls  itself  sincere,  ah  no, 
that  is  a  very  poor  matter  indeed;  oftenest  self-conceit  mainly.  The  great  man's  sincerity 
is  the  kind  he  cannot  speak  of,  is  not  conscious  of,  nay,  I  suppose,  he  is  conscdoiis  raUifr 
of  insincerity;  for  what  man  can  walk  accurately  by  the  law  of  truth  for  one  day.  No, 
the  great  man  does  not  boast  himself  sincere,  far  from  that;  perhaps  does  not  ask  himself 
f  he  is  so;  I  would  say  rather,  his  sincerity  does  not  depend  on  himself;  he  cannot  help 
being  sincere  I  The  great  fact  of  existence  is  great  to  him.  Fly  as  he  will,  he  cannot  get 
out  of  the  awful  presence  of  this  reality.  His  mind  is  so  made;  he  is  great  by  that  firs: 
of  all.  Fearful  and  wonderful,  real  as  life,  real  as  death,  is  this  universe  to  him.  Though 
all  men  should  forget  its  truth  and  walk  in  vain  show,  he  cannot..  At  all  moments  the 
flame-image  glares  in  upon  him;  imdeniable,  there,  there  1 

I  wish  to  make  this  my  primary  definition  of  a  great  man.     A  little  man  may  have  this, 
it  is  competent  to  all  men  that  God  has  made;  but  a  great  man  cannot  be  without  it. 


THE  VITALIZING   OF  THE  CHILD  THRU  SONG 

I 

ESTELLE  CARPENTER,  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  SAN  PRANCISCO,  CAL. 

This  Fourth  of  July,  just  one  week  ago  today,  found  a  very  touching  scene 
enacted  in  our  city.  Thousands  of  people  celebrated  the  day  by  song  and 
speech  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  If  by  chance  you  had  been  passing  the  pathways 
and  drives,  you  would  have  come  across  the  men,  women,  and  chUdren  wending 
their  way  toward  the  stadium  where  the  exercises  were  to  be  held. 
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There,  in  spite  of  car  strikes,  the  people  were  showing  their  patriotism. 
Those  who  could  not  ride  were  walking.  They  were  carrying  their  lunches. 
They  were  out  for  the  day.  The  boys  and  girls  were  trudging  along  with  no 
complaint.  It  would  have  touched  you  to  have  seen  their  happy  faces,  and 
moved  you,  as  it  moved  me,  when  you  realized  that  a  group  of  little  girls  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  fourteen,  would  yet  have  two  miles  to  walk 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  I  stopped  the  carriage  and  bundled 
them  in  and  saved  their  energy  for  the  singing.  Yes,  for  those  little  ones  were 
going  to  sing;  that  was  their  part  of  the  program.  Never  a  word  of  complaint 
as  to  the  distance;  never  a  wish  to  ride  even,  only  so  happy  to  be  able  to  sing. 
They  laughed  and  called  to  other  groups  as  we  passed,  "to  be  sure  to  get  there 
on  time."  There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  air — strangers 
smiled  at  one  another  at  the  sound  of  happy  voices,  and  hastened  their  steps 
toward  the  goal. 

Why  was  there  all  this  joy  and  gladness  ?  A  great  feeling  of  love  for  country 
was  brooding  over  the  city.  A  day  when  everyone  forgot  differences;  when 
the  souls  of  people  awaked;  when  troubles  seemed  to  fly;  a  universal  impulse 
was  moving  them,  and  the  bright  simshine  and  the  summer  air  seemed  all  the 
more  precious  and  exhilarating.  Oiu:  country,  our  state,  our  city  belonged  to 
us  more  than  ever,  and  again  our  hearts  pledged  fealty  and  loyalty  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

So  these  thousands  of  people  paused  in  their  strenuous  life  to  again  send 
out  their  patriotism.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  have  such 
a  day  of  patriotism  without  the  singing  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  committee 
wanted  the  children  to  sing?  Did  it  not  seem  right  that  (hese  little  hearts 
should  pour  forth  their  delight  in  honoring  the  nation  through  the  patriotic 
songs  of  the  country  ? 

Because  of  many  reasons,  distance,  strikes,  no  rehearsals,  and  my  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  to  meet  you,  I  tried  hard  not  to  have  the  chorus,  but  how  thankful 
I  was  when  I  reached  the  scene  that  I  could  do  my  part  with  the  children,  to 
help  them  lift  up  their  voices  in  song  because  our  hearts  were  stirred  with 
loyalty. 

I  am  siu-e  these  songs  in  turn  strengthened  patriotism,  and  made  stronger 
in  the  hearts  of  the  older  people  the  love  of  home  and  country.  I  am  sure 
that  that  Fourth  of  July  will  always  inspire  them  and  the  memory  of  the  beauti- 
ful day,  with  its  great  stretch  of  green  grass  and  moving  trees,  the  sweet  childish 
voices,  the  noble  speeches  will  all  bring  back  the  words  composed  by  Henry 
Van  Dyke  and  sung  to  them,  to  the  music  called  California: 

I  love  thy  inland  seas, 
Thy  capes  and  giant  trees, 

Thy  rolling  plains; 
Thy  cafions  wild  and  deep, 
Thy  prairies'  boundless  sweep, 
Thy  Rocky  Mountains  steep, 

Thy  fertile  mains; 
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Thy  domes,  thy  silvery  strands, 
Thy  Golden  Gate  that  stands 

Afront  the  west; 
Thy  sweet  and  crystal  air, 
Thy  sunlight  everywhere, 
O,  land  without  compare, 

I  love  thee  best. 

The  outpouring  of  these  sentiments  in  music  seemed  to  make  more  vital 
the  content  of  the  words.  The  music  called  forth  an  emotional  element  more 
poignant  than  words  alone  could  have  done. 

The  other  day  I  stepped  into  a  cobbler's  shop,  and  imagine  my  astonishmem 
when  I  found  the  cobbler  a  rapt  listener  to  a  march  from  "Aida"  which  was 
being  produced  in  a  phonograph.  The  shoemaker,  together  with  his  assistants 
and  his  pets,  a  rooster,  a  cat,  and  a  dog,  were  enjoying  the  music  immensdj. 

This  was  a  modem  adaptation  of  the  scene  from  Wagner,  I  assure  you, 
and  though  not  so  musicianly,  still  it  seemed  to  give  pleasure.  The  very  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  the  men,  the  gleam  in  their  eyes,  and  the  tones  of  their  voices, 
the  sound  of  their  hammers,  all  told  the  fact  that  the  music  had  affected  them. 

When  we  are  stirred  deeply  by  simply  listening  to  the  right  kind  of  music, 
how  great  a  factor  it  may  become  in  awakening  and  stimulating  the  emotioni 
when  the  music  is  actually  sung,  and  when  is  it  studied  about  and  loved. 

The  emotions  may  be  intensified  and  uplifted  by  the  continuous  use  of  the 
kind  of  music  that  will  have  the  correct  effect  upon  the  impulses. 

If  these  impulses  respond  quickly  and  exactly  to  certain  kinds  of  melodies 
and  harmonies,  then  it  is  our  business  to  know  what  causes  will  bring  certain 
results;  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  these  causes  are  put  into  operation,  so  that  the 
desired  results  may  be  produced. 

Because  it  is  natural  for  the  civilized  being  to  give  expression  to  the  emotions 
thru  the  use  of  the  vocal  organism,  it  is  our  duty  as  educators  to  find  a  way  to 
make  song-singing  a  more  universal  custom.  There  should  be  more  singing 
in  the  homes,  in  the  schools,  in  the  churches.  Music  should  be  recognized  as 
an  essential  and  as  important  as  fresh,  invigorating  air  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  fact,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  and  refreshes  all  those  who  enter  into  its 
realm.  That  is,  if  it  is  understood  and  the  meaning  of  the  composer  correctly 
interpreted. 

This  power  of  song  is  so  forceful  because  it  reaches  "the  innermost  center 
of  us  all,  whence  truth  abides  in  fulness,"  and  thence  arouses  the  essence  of  the 
man  or  child,  and  if  presented  correctly,  it  quickens  the  mainsprings  of 
action.    It  has  the  power  to  formulate  the  motive  of  life. 

When  a  child  is  possessed  of  this  power  of  pure  song,  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  gift 
more  precious  than  diamonds;  it  is  a  foimtain  of  joy.  It  makes  these  words 
seem  possible;  "I  am  youth;  eternal  youth;  I  am  the  sun  rising,  the  poets 
singing;  I  am  the  new  world;  I  am  a  little  bird  that  has  broken  out  of  the  egg; 
I  am  joy,  joy,  joy." 

How  I  remember  a  certain  outburst  of  song  from  a  party  of  tourists  travel- 
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ing  in  the  Yosemite.  We  had  just  crossed  the  highest  point  in  the  journey;  we 
were  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  were  descending  into 
the  valley.  On  one  side  of  the  road  there  were  steep  rocks,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  were  many  beautiful  redwoods,  a  green  meadow,  the  running  river, 
and  high  above  all  rose  the  sheer  and  tremendous  ''£1  Capitan,"  three  thousand 
feet  high. 

We  were  breathless,  silent,  stupified  by  the  wonder,  the  grandeur  of  those 
massive  boulders,  those  immense  walls  so  high  and  sharp;  we  said  nothing; 
we  thought  nothing;  we  were  held  and  gripped  by  an  elemental  emotion. 

All  at  once  we  drove  around  a  curve,  and  there  before  our  view  from  the 
top  of  rocky  heights  2,600  feet  high  sprang  with  a  roar  the  Yosemite  Falls. 
It  poured  over  in  one  leap,  1,600  feet,  then  formed  a  short  cascade,  and  then 
jumped  500  feet.  We  were  speechless;  then  our  feelings  surged  and  broke 
loose;  with  one  accord,  we  cried  out;  we  were  on  our  feet;  our  hats  came  off, 
and  waving,  we  sang;: 

My  native  country  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love. 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills, 

Like  that  above. 

I  never  can  forget  the  moment;  America  and  Yosemite  Falls  seem  to  belong 
together.  That  rush  of  feeling  of  admiration,  awe,  love,  and  patriotism 
expressed  thru  song  is  undying,  and  will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  higher 
endeavor. 

We  all  know  from  the  earliest  ages  that  the  song  and  dance  have  been  joined 
together,  and  that  both  are  the  outcome  of  the  feelings;  that  the  Egyptians, 
Hebrews,  and  Greeks  were  distinguished  for  the  song  and  dance  and  beautiful 
plays. 

It  is  the  knowledge  that  emotions  are  the  cause  and  produce  active  and 
vocal  utterances,  that  makes  us  careful  in  the  selecting  of  the  strong  rhythmical 
songs  for  the  child  who  is  just  beginning  to  deal  in  song,  because  the  history 
of  the  child  is  the  history  of  the  race.  By  the  use  of  strong  rhythms  which  are^ 
caused  by  elemental  emotions,  we  hope  to  awaken  a  response  to  rhythm  and 
arouse  the  elemental  emotions  in  the  child. 

Just  as  the  dance  forms  grew  out  of  the  dance,  so  the  songs  of  home,  country, 
God,  and  war  grew  out  of  the  elemental  emotions  of  love,  fear,  courage,  and 
worship.  So  by  giving  the  folksongs  and  patriotic  songs,  we  hope  to  arouse 
the  children  into  action.  The  emotions  can  be  stirred  most  deeply  by  the  sing- 
ing of  these  songs;  patriotism,  love  of  home,  and  love  of  God  in  the  truest 
sense  can  be  forcibly  impressed  thru  these  songs.  Besides,  from  an  educational 
standpoint,  also,  it  is  wise  to  instruct  children  in  the  xiifferent  songs  of  the 
nation,  and  to  tell  the  children  the  names  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  the  different  songs.    As  a  rule,  people  are  not  familiar  enough  with 
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the  names  of  the  men  whose  songs  have  lived.  Neither  do  they  know  the 
songs  of  other  countries  by  their  correct  names.  So  it  is  advisable  to  teach  as 
many  interesting  ones  as  can  be  found. 

But  of  course  the  songs  that  refer  to  our  state  and  our  Union  should  be  taken 
first.  It  is  while  the  children  are  still  small  that  we  must  give  these  songs,  so 
that  each  heart  is  instilled  with  a  strong  love  of  our  own  United  States.  It  is 
these  songs  that  vitally  grip  the  children.  It  is  the  music  of  these  many  songs 
that  has  lived  for  years.  They  have  survived  by  reason  of  their  truth  of  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  period  of  their  birth,  but  because  they  are 
heart-truths;  an  outpouring  of  musical  thought  and  feeling  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive kind.  They  came  from  the  people  and  belong  to  the  people.  They 
never  die.  They  are  expressions  of  all  that  has  touched  the  springs  of  action. 
Thru  them  we  can  sympathize  with  the  sorrows,  joy  with  the  joys,  and  fiigfat 
for  the  rights  of  those  olden  people.  These  songs  express  not  only  the  old- 
time  emotions,  but  also  express  the  heart's  emotion.  So  they  will  always  be 
dear  and  beloved  melodies  to  use,  from  which  we  may  gain  strength  and  com- 
fort. 

This  music  which  so  easily  affects  the  young  minds,  added  to  the  stirring 
or  tender  words  of  the  songs,  will  hold  and  influence  the  hearts  of  those  who 
sing.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  songs  there  is  a  particular  story  that  can 
reach  the  interest  and  emotions  of  the  children. 

In  giving  the  songs,  I  beg  that  whenever  there  is  a  story  that  can  be  told 
about  a  song,  the  teacher  will  tell  the  story  to  the  pupils,  and  will  not  fail  to 
draw  out  the  best  sentiment  of  each  song,  so  that  the  children  wiU  be  inspired, 
not  only  by  the  music,  but  by  the  associations  of  the  noble  thoughts  embodied 
in  the  words. 

We  never  know  just  what  story  or  what  word  will  impress  the  individual 
child.  Thru  the  peculiar  influence  of  music,  the  child  is  most  susceptible  during 
the  singing-lesson,  so  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  use  of  music  in  the  school- 
room, we  have  a  tremendous  power  of  awakening  and  vitalizing  the  highest  in 
the  child. 

These  songs  are  not  only  beautiful  to  hear,  but  they  should  refine  and 
influence  for  good  each  boy  and  girl  who  really  sings  from  the  heart.  These 
songs  have  lived.  These  sonss  have  stirred  men  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
coimtry.  These  songs  have  soothed,  comforted,  and  uplifted  many  great  and 
noble  men.  Think  how  the  *  *  Marseillaise  "  aroused  one  French  army,  and  how 
many  have  been  helped  to  better  things  by  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  and  "Abide 
with  Me." 

So  I  would  ask  that  wherever  there  is  a  chance  of  appealing  to  the  best  in 
the  boy  and  girl  thru  song,  that  you  do  so,  for  by  means  of  the  song  you  are 
enriching  his  ideals.  You  are  leading  him  to  make  for  himself  strongholds 
that  can  never  be  destroyed,  pictures  that  will  not  fade,  treasures  that  wiU  be 
priceless! 

When  the  familiar  words  and  melodies  of  the  old  songs  are  heard,  they 
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wiU  always  be  interwoven  with  your  explanations  and  your  inspirations.  These 
songs  will  bring  back  the  innocent  and  happy  state  of  youth,  the  springtime  of 
life,  so  full  of  joy  and  love.  Thus  new  energy  will  be  given  and  fresh  courage 
will  bring  power  to  attain  the  best  in  character  and  citizenship. 

This  method  of  vitalizing  the  child  thru  song  is  happily  not  only  strengthen- 
ing the  right  emotions  which  lead  to  right  action,  but  also  is  a  means  of  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  voices. '  We  well  know  that  the  sweet  child  voice  disappears 
entirely  if  the  child  back  of  the  voice  is  indifferent,  when  carelessly  singing 
with  no  thought  of  content  of  song;  the  body  in  poor  position;  the  breath  lazy; 
the  eyes  roving,  the  lips  and  jaws  stiff;  then  the  voice  is  apt  to  be  harsh  and 
nasal,  or  breathy. 

In  thinking  of  giving  higher  good  to  the  child,  that  is,  in  developing  his 
nobler  emotions,  intensified  by  the  study  of  the  songs  and  by  reaching  the 
inmost  center  of  the  child,  not  only  the  impulses  for  good  are  strengthened, 
the  motive  purified,  but  also  you  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  the  child  voice. 
*Tis  true,  tho  wonderful,  that  when  self  consciousness  is  destroyed,  when  the 
weeds  of  the  voice  are  pulled  out,  when  active  interest  and  concentration  are 
induced,  then  the  vocal  organism  adjusts  itself,  and  all  stiffness  of  muscles 
disappears,  when  the  right  feeling  of  the  child  is  aroused,  and  is  expressed, 
then  the  true  flower  of  the  child-voice  blossoms.  It  is  so  pure  and  sweet  that 
words  cannot  describe  it,  but  it  seems  to  touch  an  unseen  chord  in  every 
listener's  heart. 

Just  as  the  artist  forgets  self  in  the  meaning  of  the  song,  and  pours  out  the 
inner  feeling,  so  the  child,  the  true  child,  will,  if  guided  rightly,  give  forth  the 
sweet  and  true  voice,  the  sweet  and  true  emotion. 

This  method  of  teaching  songs  may  be  the  most  difficult,  for  it  means  that 
the  teacher  must  be  vital,  must  know  how  to  reach  the  interest  and  heart  of 
the  child;  but  after  all,  it  is  the  best,  because  it  makes  for  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the  child.  It  means  not  only  looking  for  music, 
for  the  sake  of  music,  but  also  working  with  music  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
When  interested  in  the  songs,  the  child  will  become  interested  in  the  com- 
posers of  the  different  periods,  just  as  in  the  study  of  literature,  there  is  an 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  author. 

From  the  interest  in  the  songs  and  composers,  will  grow  an  interest  in  how 
songs  are  made,  and  the  child  will  become  creative  in  his  effort  to  imitate,  and 
he  will  be  ready  to  study  more  advanced*  music.  His  own  power  in  sight- 
singing  will  inspire  him  to  work,  and  much  experience  will  help  him  enjoy  the 
great  masters,  and  these  will  lead  him  to  recognize  the  true  from  the  false. 

The  individuality  of  the  child  will  be  brought  out,  and  with  his  knowledge 
on  hand,  he  will  be  able  to  achieve  more  thoro  work  in  creation  and  apprecia- 
tion. **  A  foundation  for  musical  appreciation  in  the  form  of  a  national  musical 
education  is  absolutely  necessary,"  says  Mr.  Henry  Labee,  "if  there  is  to  be  a 
discernment  of  the  real  merit  of  musical  compositions." 

A  wish  for  this  higher  learning  in  music  will  be  stimulated  by  intense  interest 
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in  the  subject  of  singing.  This  interest  will  be  created  by  the  emotional  ele- 
ment, thru  study  of  songs  and  exercises,  and  thru  the  personal  effort  of  conquer- 
ing difficulties  and  creating  bits  of  melodies. 

There  is  not  enough  use  yet  of  the  vital  song-singing  and  teaching;  there 
is  not  enough  value  yet  placed  on  the  subject  of  music  for  the  vitalizing  of  the 
child.  You  and  I  know  that  there  is  no  other  subject  that  can  so  grip  the  whole 
child.  The  best  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  nature  can  each  be 
touched,  vivified,  and  strengthened  by  use  of  the  right  kind  of  song-singing. 

Self-consciousness  is  knocked  down,  and  the  real  boy  away  from  hardening 
influences,  has  a  chance  to  dominate  thru  song.  When  he  once  gets  a  taste  of 
this  joy  that  comes  from  hearing  and  giving  forth  the  right  and  beautiful  music, 
he  not  only  realizes  there  is  a  world  of  pleasure  always  open  to  him,  but  it  gives 
him  power,  poise,  and  higher  development  because  it  gives  him  a  higher  love. 

These  interests  will  so  vitalize  the  individual  that  no  matter  what  path  of 
life  may  be  pursued,  no  matter  what  vocation  may  be  taken  up,  the  person  will 
be  a  broader,  deeper,  more  forceful,  truer  man  or  woman. 

It  seems  to  me  that  knowing  such  to  be  the  case,  we  should  consecrate  our- 
selves anew  to  this  great  work,  and  feel  that  we  are  thrice  blessed  to  be  able 
to  help  on  the  cause  of  humanity  in  so  beautiful  a  way.  The  road  may  be 
hard,  sometimes;  still  we  should  be  thankful  that  we  may  help  others  to  "laugh 
and  love  and  lift." 

MY  CREED 

I  would  be  true^  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me; 

I  would  be  pwre^  for  there  are  those  who  care; 

I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare; 

I  would  be  friend  of  all, — the  foe,  the  friendless, 

I  would  be  giving,  and  forget  the  gift; 

I  would  be  humble,  for  I  know  my  weakness; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh  and  love  and  lift, — Howard  Arnold  WaUer, 


II 

MRS.  FRANCES  E.   CLARK,   SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  MILWAX7KEE,  WIS. 

The  vitalizing  influence  of  song  in  the  development  of  the  child  is  a  force 
that  even  the  devotees  of  music  do  not  yet  half  understand,  nor  half  utilize. 

In  a  way  song  is  greater  than  poetry  or  music.  It  is  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage  of  these  two  divine  gifts,  the  child  of  love,  strong,  effective,  beautiful, 
in  the  degree  in  which  this  marriage  be  a  true  one,  representing  mutual  self- 
sacrifice,  oneness  of  purpose,  a  perfect  welding  together  of  the  highest  powers 
of  the  two,  an  inspiration  on  the  part  of  each  to  touch  the  robe  of  divinity. 

Music  is  greater  than  song  in  its  scope  and  power.  When  it  lends  itself  to 
poetry  many  sacrifices  must  be  made,  in  song,  in  range,  in  form,  in  size,  and 
in  content. 

Poetry  alone  is  never  so  effective  as  when  its  beauty  of  rhyme,  of  meter,  of 
thought,  and  elegance  of  language  is  enhanced  by  the  vital  touch  of  its  God- 
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given  spouse,  music.    Longfellow  aptly  said:  "Lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
the  beauty  of  thy  voice." 

The  love  of  music  is  almost  universally  innate;  very  few  people  are 
without  a  genuine  love  of  music  in  lower  or  higher  form.  The  village  band, 
the  circus  calliope,  even  the  hurdy-gurdy  and  hand  organ  find  many  hundreds 
of  listeners. 

The  problem  of  the  school-music  super\ds(Mr  is  to  take  the  beautiful  and 
attractive  song  form  of  this  force,  and  use  it  as  a  means  of  vitalizing  the  brain- 
center  of  activity,  the  emotion,  thought,  and  will. 

In  the  little  child  the  use  of  language  is  much  earUer  developed  than  the 
use  of  melody,  hence  the  story  form  of  song  is  most  attractive,  but  it  must  be  a 
story  of  which  he  knows  the  meaning. 

Until  within  very  recent  years,  our  songs  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
grades  have  been  much  too  long,  too  big,  too  involved  in  thought  and  language, 
too  heavy,  slow,  and  iminteresting  in  melodic  construction,  to  admit  of  their 
use  as  vitalizing  forces  to  the  child. 

A  child  can  be  enthused  in  a  minute  or  two  to  the  bubbling  stage  with  a  little 
song  story  about  a  flower,  a  brownie,  a  bee,  a  "teddy  bear,"  a  pony,  a  dog, 
a  fairy,  a  mother- love  theme,  or  any  theme  that  legitimately  belongs  to  the  realm 
of  "maybe-so"  or  "once  upon  a  time,"  if  it  is  told  in  childlike  words  and 
bright  catchy  melody  that  sings  the  same  story  that  the  words  are  telling. 

Words  are  such  wonderful  things,  so  fraught  with  meaning,  so  susceptible 
of  a  thousand  shades  of  thought  that  illuminate  the  whole  story.  The 
true  poet  uses  such  words  as  express  his  meaning  in  most  beautiful 
form.  The  meaning  is  often  involved  and  to  the  child  quite  obscure.  Here 
is  the  point  of  failure  of  many  teachers  whose  classes  are  not  vitalized;  songs 
are  sung  again  and  again,  containing  words  and  idioms  that  are  as  Greek  to 
the  children,  words  that  have  not  been  reached  in  the  language  course  or 
readers — ^without  whose  meaning  the  song  is  a  mystery  or  empty  of  thought 
pictures. 

No  one  who  has  ever  sat  under  the  teaching  of  that  great  apostle  of  vitaliza- 
tion,  Tomlins,  can  fail  to  realize  the  value  of  painting  a  mind  picture  of  each 
story  word  or  word  whose  meaning  is  only  made  clear  by  singing  thru  vitalized 
tones.  Can  you  ever  sing  the  word  "bell"  without  thinking  of  its  marvelous 
ringing  tone  ?  or  the  mighty  phrases  of  the  text  of  the  Messiah  without  hear- 
ing his  wonderful  interpretation  of  the  inspired  "Hallelujah"  ? 

It  is  easy  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  scene  involved,  to  make  clear  the  environ- 
ment of  the  poet,  the  references  to  historical  or  geographical  facts,  which 
make  the  song  alive.  Who  can  sing  "Annie  Laurie"  without  a  thought  of 
Scotch  idioms  and  scenes?  or  " Bonnie' Doone,"  or  "Flow  Gently  Sweet 
Afton"  without  telling  of  Bobbie  Burns?  How  can  one  sing  "The  Vesper 
Hymn "  without  painting  a  picture  of  the  listener,  the  lake,  the  monks,  the 
mountain  chapel,  and  the  chant  ? 

Yet  just  these  things  are  done  every  day,  by  careless,  thoughtless,  or  incom- 
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petent  teachers,  allowing  the  children  to  float  or  howl  along  mechanically. 
saying  words  they  do  not  understand,  and  whole  songs  whose  pictures  are  to 
them  like  crude  designs  on  wall  paper. 

The  power  of  the  song  to  \dtalize,  lies  largely  with  the  teacher,  the  most 
beautiful  song  falls  lifeless  if  presented  by  a  listless  expressionless  teacher. 
Of  all  travesties  on  vitalization,  the  worst  is  the  attempt  of  a  self-constrained, 
impassive,  calm,  expressionless  teacher,  standing  aloof  and  prim,  strSL  as  a 
statue  of  William  Penn  or  Chief  Watello,  in  the  front  of  the  room  ten  feel 
away  from  the  nearest  child,  trying  to  get  enthusiasm  from  fifty  little  wigglers 
intent  on  other  affairs.    To  vitalize  the  child  means  first  to  vitalize  the  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  same  process  of 
vitalizing  the  child  thru  song  is  often  more  properly  hypnotizing  the  child  thru 
the  exaggerated  efforts  of  the  vaporous,  butterfly  teacher.  Life  and  animation 
in  giving  a  song  are  indispensable,  but  often  I  fear,  that  an  overabundance  of 
zeal  leads  many  young  teachers  and  supervisors  into  such  an  overdoing  that  it 
results  in  a  soulless  caricature  of  vitalization.  Aimless  arm-waving,  h,  la 
Delsarte,  facial  contortions,  senseless  and  useless  dramatizations,  wild  mark- 
ings and  drawings  and  antics  generally,  are  unmusical,  unpedagogical,  and 
retard  the  real  progress  of  work. 

As  the  child  grows  older,  he  learns  a  great  vital  truth,  that  there  is  no  joy 
like  that  of  doing  or  having  done.  No  possible  thrill  can  be  so  lasting  as  that 
which  comes  from  a  consciousness  of  having  accomplished  a  worthy  or 
beautiful  deed.  So  in  music,  when  the  child  has  had  his  full  quota  of  rote 
songs  thruout  the  kindergarten  and  first  and  second  grades,  the  rote  songs 
alone  pall  somewhat,  and  a  new  and  stronger  interest  is  needed  to  spur  the 
growing  intellect  to  its  best  efforts. 

Here  then  must  enter  the  joy  of  doing  for  himself.  The  mastery  of  the 
elements  of  music,  learning  to  use  the  scale  tones  to  express  his  own  childlike 
musical  thoughts,  becoming  able  to  read  the  printed  symbols,  are  tasks  worthy 
of  his  highest  efforts.  In  the  later  years  this  definite,  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  scale  tones,  and  their  endless  combinations  of  rhythm  and  its  various  uses 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  songs  learned. 

WTien  the  child  has  once  been  really  vitalized  thru  song,  it  reaches  in,  and  in 
a  real  and  intimate  manner  makes  him  alive  to  the  beauties  of  music  other  than 
song.  Our  children  hear  too  little  of  the  great  music,  too  much  of  the  ragtime 
and  clap-trap  of  the  comic  opera  and  cheap  show.  WTien  once  they  have 
learned  the  great  things  from  piano,  violin,  organ,  band,  pianola,  or  grapho- 
phone,  they  are  much  more  critical  and  less  well  satisfied  with  the  trash. 
A  really  vitalized  musical  child  enjoys  a  good  melodic  or  harmonious  exer- 
cise as  well  as  if  it  had  words. 

If  they  have  come  to  really  love  music  for  music's  sake,  they  will  sit  spell- 
bound, as  I  have  seen  them  do  in  our  recent  composers'  programs,  listening 
to  the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Schumann.  To  vitalize 
children  thru  song  means  more,  much  more,  than  giving  a  few  primary  songs 
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^vith  appropriate  gestures  and  animated  countenances.  That  is  the  founda- 
tion, but  not  the  completed  structure.  There  is  nothing  in  our  whole  school 
curriculum  that  is  so  vitalizing  as  music  in  its  entirety  running  thru  the  whole 
gamut  of  child  song,  larger  song,  part  song,  and  the  great  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  treasure  of  song,  opera,  and  oratorio. 

Vitalize  the  child  thru  song  ?  Yes.  Use  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
of  the  universe  to  stir  up  his  whole  nature  and  the  effect  will  be  carried  over 
into  every  other  branch  studied  and  every  avenue  of  expression. 

Realize  the  importance  of  making  the  songs  alive  with  meaning. 

Itemize  the  things  really  worth  while,  and  then  do  them  well. 

Specialize  in  finding  the  shortest  way  of  getting  the  results  that  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Do  not  jeopardize  the  strength  of  the  whole  by  spending  too  much  time 
on  the  frills  and  pretty  things  to  the  exclusion  of  the  really  good  work  that  must 
be  done. 

Visualize  the  end  in  view,  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  when  you 
outline  the  work  for  the  kindergarten. 

Fear  not  being  ostracized  if  you  do  not  happen  to  follow  every  vagary  and 
mirage  of  new  things,  neither  be  afraid  to  fly  off,  a  bird  set  free,  if  something  is 
offered  better  than  you  have  known ;  only  be  honest  to  your  own  soul.  **  Prove 
all  thing?.    Hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

If  your  field  of  usefubiess  is  undersized  and  your  best  efforts  and  purposes 
thwarted  by  an  unappreciative  populace,  minimize  the  danger  to  your  futiure, 
by  permitting  some  school  board  to  sufficiently  subsidize  you  for  a  life  time  at 
a  liberal  allowance,  with  all  contingent  conditions  to  your  liking. 

This  do  and  you  will  be  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  music-teachers'  para- 
dise. 


FREE  MUSICAL  EDUCATION  A  NECESSITY  TO  THE  MUSIC 

ART  OF  A  REPUBUC 

FANNY  EDGAR  THOMAS,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  MUSICAL  COURIER^  NEW  YORK 

Outside  of  public-school  music  teaching  there  exists  the  so-called  private 
school  and  studio  field.  In  it  musical  education  is  in  the  hands  of  whoever 
wishes  to  hang  out  a  shingle  as  music  teacher.  Consequently,  there  may  be 
f oimd,  here  a  fair  one,  there  one  thoroly  bad,  again  one  something  better,  with 
once  in  a  while  a  really  efficient  instructor — ^by  chance— because  bom  so. 

All  these  people,  depending  for  their  living  upon  moneys  derived  from  pupils 
must  have  those  pupils  at  all  hazards.  They  obtain  them,  largely  by  the 
methods  of  hucksters  at  the  market-place — ^with  trumpet  and  drum,  noise  and 
bombast,  yelping  their  wares  to  attract  the  passer-by.  ''This  way,  come  this 
way,  I  alone  can  teach  you.  All  others  will  take  your  money  and  harm  you. 
I  am  the  only  one.  This  way,  this  way."  Naturally,  the  one  with  the  strongest 
voice  and  loudest  call,  is  the  most  successful — ^at  securing  pupils.    As  to  who 
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is  best  or  worst  fitted  to  instruct  in  music,  there  is  no  indication  whatever,  from 
any  source. 

There  can  be  no  continuity  in  the  work  of  such  form  of  instruction.  What 
one  accomplishes  the  other  must  throw  down.  Waste  of  time  and  money, 
damage  to  gift  and  spirit,  are  inevitable  results.  Moreover,  being  obliged  to 
keep  these  pupils  in  order  to  live,  such  teachers  must  cater  to  whims  and 
wishes,  make  things  as  easy  as  possible,  and  keep  alive  the  belief  that  much  is 
being  done,  whether  so  or  no.  Otherwise  pupils  will  leave  that  teacher  and  go 
to  another,  and  the  staff  of  life,  the  very  bread  and  butter  of  the  place,  ceases 
to  be.  Consequently,  organization  which  may  prove  disagreeable  must  not  be 
insisted  upon.  There  must  be  no  uninteresting  fundamentals,  no  grading,  no 
obligatory  courses,  no  examination  to  test  result.  There  is  also  no  supervision. 
The  teacher  or  director  (the  interested  party)  is  sole  arbiter,  iterating  and  reiter- 
ating degrees  of  advancement  in  order  to  seem  to  give  return  for  moneys  received 
so  that  others  may  come.  There  is  no  protection  for  the  good  teacher,  against 
the  insolent  assumption  of  supremacy  by  the  most  imqualified  "hucksters" 
in  the  educational  mart.  Where  there  is  no  fence  black  sheep  have  as  good 
right  to  enter  as  white  ones.  There  is  no  fence.  Shepherd  and  flock  are  at 
the  mercy  of  human  impulse  at  its  worst,  in  pursuit  of  commercial  pro^)erity 
under  pressure  of  competition.  Under  such  pressure  all  other  considerations 
must  become  secondary.    And  so  they  do,  despite  the  best  intentions. 

For  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  imautborized 
music  lesson  giving  is  not  called  into  question  here.  All  are  as  honest  as  they 
can  be,  some  more,  some  less  so,  as  in  all  trade.  It  is  the  trade  condition  and 
circupistance  surrounding  their  work  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to 
go  forward  on  straight  educational  lines. 

But  worst  of  all,  in  this  open  field,  there  is  no  preparation  of  teachers  to 
do  the  work.  This,  the  keystone  and  arch  of  all  education,  is  absent,  impos- 
sible. The  most  ill-advised,  illiterate,  anti-educational  courses  are  pursued. 
The  work  is  chaotic.  There  is  no  logical  division  as  to  features,  no  system, 
no  plan,  no  coherence.    All  is  impulsive,  haphazard. 

That  music  itself  has  advanced  is  not  due  to  this  education,  so-called,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  by  momentum  of  its  own  power  and  beauty,  by  need  for  it  in  the 
human  mind,  and  by  importation  of  features  from  foreign  countries.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  when  necessity  for  change  in  the  practice  of  musical 
education  is  apparent  to  all.  Parents  are  stirred  in  the  matter.  All  educators 
are  roused  in  this  interest.  The  very  fact  of  this  assembly  is  proof  of  this. 
Well,  what  of  it  ? 

Much..  Whence  the  imprecedented  intelligence  of  this  nation  ?  Why  did 
our  forefathers  find  it  necessary  to  interfere  with  the  self-interest  and  hap- 
hazard of  private  teaching  in  the  early  da3rs  ?  Why  were  they  forced  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  establishing  in  the  country  a  system  of  free  public  instruction, 
sustained  by  the  nation,  controlled,  supervised,  and  protected  by  the  govern- 
ment ?    Because  observation  and  experience  proved  to  them  that  such  course 
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was  imperative.  The  same  is  being  now  proven  in  regard  to  musical  education. 
Teachers  of  music,  as  of  general  education,  must  be  free  of  pecuniary  depend- 
ence upon  their  pupils  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  properly  educate  those 
pupils. 

This  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  musical  distress  of  our  nation,  gradually 
growing  worse  instead  of  better,  and  not  half  realized  by  those  most  interested. 
For,  failure  in  the  actual  education  of  music  itself  is  not  the  only  disaster  that 
has  come  to  music  in  the  United  States  through  music  speculation.  The  whole 
deplorable  train  of  evils  in  the  entire  music  life  of  the  country  follows  as  a  wake 
to  this  condition.  The  Bamumized  booming  of  teaching  "speculators,"  the 
false  and  puffing  advertisement  of  good  and  bad  alike  in  the  most  open  and 
shameless  fashion,  misstatements  of  all  kinds  through  self-interest,  the  existence 
of  unprincipled  people  in  the  management  of  musical  affairs,  the  thraldom 
of  all  effort,  however  meritorious,  if  not  backed  by  money,  and  the  unwarranted 
success  of  all  which  is — ^the  whole  tide  of  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  trade 
speculation  in  art,  are  some  of  the  inevitable  results  of  this  pernicious  system 
of  selling  education.    Education  of  any  kind  must  not  be  sold.    It  must  be  free. 

HOW  CAN  FREE  BfUSICAL  EDUCATION  BE  MANAGED? 

France  manages  free  musical  education  for  its  people.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  republic  was  the  establishment  of  this  system,  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  our  public  schools.  Music  is  taught  in  the  public 
schools  there  too,  as  with  us.  But  this  other  is  different  and  in  addition,  it 
is  a  distinct  musical  education,  sustained  by  regular  taxation,  in  the  interest  of 
national  music  art. 

By  this  system,  now  in  use  for  well  over  one  himdred  years,  music  instruction 
is  carried  on  upon  authorized  educational  lines.  This  is  commenced  at  nine 
years  of  age  and  is  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  musicianliness,  to  the  borders 
of  the  creative  field.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  technical  and  the  artistic  or 
interpretative,  the  former  preceding.  It  is  all  graded  and  examined  as  in  case 
of  our  history  and  geography,  save  that  examination  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  or  directors,  but  of  a  jury  of  twelve  of  the  highest  art  authorities  of  the 
country,  who  convene  for  that  purpose.  Three  or  four  examinations  a  year 
boimd  all  activity  and  any  faUure  to  pass  any  three  consecutive  examinations 
constitutes  inability  to  further  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  For  that 
institution  is  not  seeking  pupils  to  pay  its  rent,  coal,  meat,  and  milk  bills,  but 
artists,  to  augment  the  art  glory  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 

As  may  be  imagined,  fundamentals  are  made  imperative.  For  instance,  no 
study  of  any  instrument,  or  of  song,  is  permitted  till  the  pupil  is  master  of 
fluent  sight-reading,  instrumental  and  vocal.  Also  the  piano  is  studied  as  a 
library  or  reservoir  from  which  music  may  later  be  learned.  Whether  one  is 
destined  to  play  cymbal  or  flute,  to  be  a  prima  donna,  drummer  boy,  conduc- 
tor, or  teacher,  the  piano  and  its  literature  are  first  imperative.  Theory,  accom- 
paniment, ensemble  work,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  fugue,  coimterpoint, 
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composition  and  the  playing  of  all  instruments,  including  those  military,  the 
biography,  history,  and  literature  of  music  and  the  most  fluent  sight-reading  of 
manuscript  and  of  print,  are  taught,  also  lyric  drama,  tragedy  and  comedy, 
as  essential  to  musical  interpretation.  Further,  creative  artists  are  given 
travel  and  study  in  other  countries,  and  the  state  sustains  institutions  of  music 
and  acting,  in  which  gifted  graduates  may  be  engaged,  thus  making  a  complete 
network  of  the  art  system. 

But  this  system  does  more  than  educate  its  artists.    It  forms  further  the 
only  and  the  inevitable  means  for  the  nationalizing  of  music  art     When  the 
senator,  the  milliner,  the  president,  the  letter-carrier  there,  attend  an  operatic 
or  theatrical  performance,  he  is  not  there  merely  to  gaze  at  a  newly-imported 
singer  or  player,  who,  like  some  wild  animal,  has  been  captured  upon  foreign 
fields  and  set  up  in  gilded  cage  to  be  exhibited  at  so  much  a  peep;   nor  }Tt 
to  see  one  of  his  fellows  who  has  had  to  be  sent  abroad  to  have  foreign  labels 
gummed  upon  him,  in  order  that  he  may  perform  at  home.    He  is  there  to  enjoy 
an  art  structure,  interpreted  by  skilled  specialists  who  are  bone  of  his  bone  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh,  taught  by  his  efforts  and  guided  into  place  by  the  united  care 
and  affection  of  the  whole  nation.    This  it  is  which  gives  that ' '  art  atmosphere" 
of  which  we  hear  so  much  and  know  so  little.    This  it  is  which  gives  art  rev- 
erence, feeds  correct  taste  and  judgment,  brings  high  standard,  critical  power, 
modesty  of  feeling,  and  the  hunger  and  thirst  for  perfection,  rather  than  lot 
the  accumulation  of  material  riches.    It  is  not  a  "certain  something  occult" 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  sky  of  France  which  makes  its  people  artistic     It  is  the 
education  their  children  receive,  of  which  they  are  all  possible  partakers,  and 
for  which  they  pay  not  one  single  sou. 

Here  you  think:  "Why  then  are  our  students  who  go  over  there  to  study 
not  better  taught  than  we  find  them  on  return."  For  this  reason.  Our 
students  who  go  to  Paris  to  study  do  not  hear  of  nor  see,  much  less  partake 
of  the  free  musical  education.    How  can  that  be  ?    On  this  wise: 

Paris  being  the  seat  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  head  of  the  free  sy^em, 
gained  renown  as  an  educational  as  well  as  an  art  center.  Thither  flocked 
the  private  teacher  contingent  and  "music  spectdator"  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  uniting  with  such  of  the  home  ones  as  were  not  occupied  with  the 
free  work.  And  thus  was  commenced  the  self-established,  or  paid,  or  so- 
called  "private  studio,"  outside  of  all  S3rstem,  independent  of  supervision  or 
restraint  or  any  sustaining  force  save  such  as  they  "earned "  from  pupils.  Had 
this  field  been  restricted  to  the  first-class  artists  who  were  among  them^  and  to 
pupils  properly  prepared  to  receive  advanced  coaching,  it  would  have  had 
worthy  reason  for  existence.  But  alas,  such  was  not  so.  The  field  being  open 
there  came  into  it  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  with  and  without  knowledge, 
with  and  without  teaching  ability,  with  and  without  conscience.  But  their 
greatest  lack  lay  in  this,  that  not  being  educators,  their  teaching  was  chaotic 
and  incoherent.  They  did  not  know  and  did  not  dis(t)ver  necessary  educa- 
tional principles,  or  if  they  did  they  dare  not  enforce  them  for  reasons  sug- 
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gested  above.  Into  this  field  then,  not  the  other,  do  our  pupils  go  for  study. 
And  the  whole  motley  gang  of  our  fame  and  money-seeking  studenthood,  wholly 
unprepared,  are  taken  in  pell  mell  to  study  opera  and  to  become  Melbas 
and  de  Reskds  in  a  year  or  two — ^psud  in  advance.  Thus  has  the  inartistic 
trend  of  our  people  and  our  private  teaching  at  home  been  propagated  abroad, 
instead  of  having  been  directed,  admonished,  and  shown  the  way  to  go  by  those 
who  should  have  been  their  teachers  and  guides  in  art. 

It  must  always  be  recognized  and  remembered  that  there  are,  in  all  bands 
and  camps  and  in  all  countries,  exceptions,  good  people  and  true,  and  able 
and  efficient  ones  as  well.  But  we  are  not  studying  exceptions.  We  are  study- 
ing principles.  Education  in  music,  no  more  than  in  any  other  study,  must 
be  left  to  the  hazard  of  exception,  and  chance,  and  defeat.    And  it  shall  not  be. 

WHAT  MAY  BE  DONE  ABOUT  n? 

It  now  remains  for  the  real  educator  who  is  a  musician,  and  the  musician 
who  is  a  trained  educator,  to  institute  a  new  order  of  things  in  music-teaching. 
It  is  for  such  to  show  by  actual  result  and  demonstration  what  is  the  failure 
in  such  endeavor,  why  it  is,  and  how  to  do  differently.  Such  educators  are  to 
be  foimd  now,  and  the  class  is  steadily  growing  in  strength  and  in  power — ^in 
the  public-school  music  field. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DO? 

Had  our  people  been  by  nature  artistic,  as  they  are  intellectually  intelligent, 
they  would  have  instituted  a  system  of  free  musical  education  at  the  same  time 
and  as  a  twin  with  the  free  intellectual  system.  They  woidd  have  realized  at 
the  commencement  that  such  was  a  necessity  of  the  music  art  of  our  nation. 
Lacking  this  we  have  drifted  to  the  third  century  of  our  life,  without  definite 
organized  fashion  for  education  in  music.  We  have  done  the*best  in  allowing 
music  to  occupy  a  place,  the  place  of  an  orphan,  a  foundling,  to  be  sure,  but 
still  a  place,  at  the  fireside  of  the  nation's  public  schools.  Placed  there  by 
faithful  musical  souls  of  educational  insight,  it  has  there  existed,  under  protest, 
dependent  for  sympathy  and  interest,  not  to  speak  of  actual  sustenance,  upon 
the  strenuous  personal  effort  of  chance  music-lovers  in  the  school  field.  These 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  her  there  till  now,  by  her  own  beauty  and  by  her 
proven  necessity  to  our  civilization,  she  has  conquered  for  herself  a  place  in  the 
nation's  regard  second  to  no  other  study  in  the  curriculum  today.  That  music 
may  stay  in  the  public  schools  and  become  a  definite  factor  in  that  curriculum  is 
the  prayer  of  all  who  know  what  is  going  on  there.  Those  who  do  not  know 
cannot  conceive  of  the  growth  and  value  of  such  effort,  nor  of  the  influence 
for  good  upon,  not  only  our  own  children,  but  upon  the  foreign  element  pouring 
into  the  country.  One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  musical  effort  in 
the  public  schools  here  is  that  the  system  of  activity  already  arrived  at,  has 
come  almost  direcdy  in  line  with  that  of  this  traditions  of  the  French  free 
system  in  use  for  over  a  century.  And  this  without  the  benefit  of  tradition, 
for  few  of  our  school  music-workers  ever  even  knew  that  such  a  system 
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existed.  They  have  laid  their  own  tracks,  hewn  their  own  timber,  brought 
their  own  steel,  iron,  and  wood,  and  created  a  system  which  now  lacks  but 
the  unifying  influence  of  organization  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  practical 
and  advanced  in  the  whole  world — ^up  to  a  certain  point. 

The  public  schools  must  now  serve  as  example  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  educational  law  governing  art  study.  They  must  be  a  corrective  influence 
for  the  present,  fulfill  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  serve  as  indication  for  the 
future  of  national  music  art  in  the  country.  They  must  not  remain  separate 
from  the  private  or  specializing  fields.  They  must  teach  these  flelds  and 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  two.  They  must  teach  these  people  that  altho 
music  is  in  itself  an  art,  its  teaching  (up  to  a  certain  point)  must  be  according 
to  pedagogic  law;  that  the  technical  departments  or  "means"  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  emotional  or  interpretative  "ends"  in  view.  This  latter  is  but 
little  understood  in  the  United  States,  even  in  the  schools  themselves  as  yet 
The  old-fashioned  idea  that  because  music  is  "somehow  inspirational "  it  must 
therefore  be  taught  "somehow  inspirationally  "  has  sifted  into  the  conventional, 
even  into  the  educational  thought  of  the  day  and  become  a  blight  in  the 
progress  of  music  art  in  our  ultra-progressive  country.  The  public  schools, 
being  educational  and  free  to  dictate  principles,  must  demonstrate  away  from 
this  fallacy. 

Then  they  can  prove  that  "giving  lessons"  is  not  necessarily  "teaching," 
even  when  accompanied  by  a  big  artistic  name,  or  a  big  fee.  They  can  show 
up  the  fruitlessness  and  loss  of  time  that  goes  on  in  the  name  of  lesson-giving. 
They  can  show  the  necessity  for  fundamentals  as  a  foundation,  and  for  the 
precedence  of  foundation  to  superstructure.  They  can  show  that  pupils  in 
music  may  be  taught  in  classes  in  many  essential  features,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  one  pupil  in  a  room  alone  with  a  teacher  at  a  fabulous  price 
per  half  hour  in  order  to  leam  what  thirty  pupils  may  accomplish  in  half  that 
time.  They  can  show  that  examination  must  be  there  to  bound  result  They 
can  prove  and  demonstrate  that  nine  children  out  of  ten  may  be  taught  valuable 
musical  instruction  which  private  studio  people  from  the  beginning  to  this 
hour  have  denied  to  them  as  impossible.  They  can  bring  death  to  the  "bom, 
not  made"  cant. 

They  can  prove  that  fluent  sight-reading,  the  keeping  of  time,  the  sense  of 
rhythm,  of  phraj^e,  of  memory,  and  other  ordinary  intelligence,  are  possible 
to  all  normally  constituted  children,  and  that  the  studio  epithets  of  "stupid," 
"dumb,"  "idiotic,"  belong  to  the  teachers,  not  to  the  pupils,  when  result  is  not 
forthcoming.  They  must  indicate  to  parents  the  crime  of  an  attempt  to  teach 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  an  aria  who  does  not  know  time,  time,  language, 
phrase,  and  cannot  read  one  strain  at  sight,  or  without  it.  They  can  show  up 
in  garish  light  the  poverty  of  imparting  power  of  the  ordinary  "music-teacher" 
who  has  not  been  trained  to  teach.  And  so  may  they  prevent  as  in  no  other 
way  possible,  the  self-establishment  of  people  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of 
the  music-teacher,  and  fated  to  work  much  disaster  to  pupils  by  such  ignorance. 
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But  before  and  above  all  things  else,  the  public  schools  must  show  to  the 
public,  the  parents,  and  the  nation,  that  a  teacher  must  be  free  from  pecxmiary 
obligation  toward  pupils  in  order  lo  be  in  a  position  to  properly  educate  those 
pupils.  This  is  one  of  the  primal  laws  of  our  music  art  success,  and  the  public 
must  gain  its  understanding  thru  the  results  in  the  public  schools. 

But  the  public  schools  must  not  themselves  try  to  do  all.  The  public 
schools  are  limited,  and  must  ever  be  so,  by  the  existence  and  demands  of  other 
studies,  by  inevitable  lack  of  time,  by  lack  of  organization  if  never  so  well 
organized,  by  lack  of  artistic  education  of  the  best  trained  music-teachers  there 
employed,  and  by  difference  in  life  and  object  and  gift,  of  the  pupils  there 
assembled.  The  public  school  must  not  even  seem  to  try  to  do  it  all.  The 
public  must  not  get  the  idea  that  all  of  musical  education  ever  could  be  possible 
under  any  circimistances,  to  the  public  school  field.  In  fact,  the  great  danger 
in  the  schools  at  this  present  moment  is  of  their  falling  into  that  evil  of  the  out- 
side studios,  of  placing  the  spectacular  before  the  essential,  of  pleasing  by  the 
superficial,  leaving  the  fundamental  half  done,  of  producing  attraction  instead 
of  knowledge  and  science,  of  confoxmding  the  means  with  the  end,  of  mixing 
the  inspirational  with  the  technical,  to  the  extinction  of  both. 

Too  much  of  the  expositional — the  concert,  the  recital,  padded  out  by  extra- 
neous attraction,  carries  danger.  Even  when  preparation  is  carried  on  out- 
side of  school  hours,  it  may  be  made  to  distract  and  weary  young  children, 
satiate  them  of  performance  before  being  at  all  ready  for  it,  make  the  other 
education  seem  more  tedious  and  difficult,  while  producing  but  crude  and 
ineflScient  music  result.  We  have  not  need  of  more  mediocrity  in  the  country, 
but  of  better  quality  in  what  is  done.  Knowledge,  science,  and  power  must 
be  made  to  precede  the  spectacular.  Attraction  must  be  made  subsidiary  to 
benefit.  Anyone  can  sing  and  play  and  show  off.  To  point  right  standards, 
and  to  properly  prepare  to  study  for  perfect  performance  is  the  province  of 
public-school  work. 

The  public  schools  are  doing  marvelous  things  in  regard  to  musical  educa- 
tion. There  is  not  time  to  commence  to  enumerate  them.  Praise  and  credit 
have  been  in  some  measure  accorded  them  in  a  series  of  articles  upon  the  sub- 
ject printed  in  the  Musical  Courier  for  now  over  one  and  a  half  years. 

But  after  all,  beyond  what  the  public  schools  may  at  best  ever  be  able  to 
perform,  the  great  musical  educational  endeavor  of  this  nation  must  come 
thru  the  federal  government.  There  must  come  here,  as  in  France,  a  distinct 
free  national  system  of  musical  education,  analagous  to  that  of  our  public 
schools  themselves,  where  from  A  to  Z  of  all  that  underlies  true  musicianliness 
must  be  laid  as  a  foimdation,  together  with  the  fitting  reverence,  taste,  percep- 
tion, and  desire  to  attain,  which  come  only  thru  the  true,  real  culture. 

We  must  stop  top-dressing  and  get  at  the  depths  of  values.  We  must 
stop  grafting  and  plant  seeds.  We  must  stop  music  trade  and  commence 
to  exalt  true  music  art.  We  must  stop  exhibiting  and  leam  how  to  live  and  to 
love  art.    We  must  make  our  musician's  nature  at  home.    We  must  leam 
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reverence  and  standard  and  desire  for  perfection,  instead  of  mad  race  for  accu- 
mulation of  material  resource  thru  an  art  avenue.  And  this  must  all  come  about 
thru  national  music  education,  established  by  the  government  and  cared  for 
by  the  government  to  this  end,  for  the  glory  of  the  government  and  of  the  nation 
and  of  art,  as  in  France. 

Only  so  may  we  ever  have  proper  musical  education,  national  musical 
education,  national  musicians,  national  music  art.  For  as  the  great  emperor 
Napoleon  said  and  publicly  decreed: 

''A  free  national  system  of  musical  education  is  a  necessity  to  the  music 
art  of  a  republic.    Arise,  let  us  go  hence.    For  the  end  is  not  yet" 


MUSIC  TERMINOLOGY  REFORM 

CHARLES  I.   RICE,   SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  here  today  as  spokesman,  and  bring 
to  you  this  initial  message  from  the  newly  appointed  Committee  on  Termin- 
ology Reform. 

I  accepted  chairmanship  of  this  committee  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  full 
realization  that  its  path  is  beset  with  many  and  great  dangers. 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  teaching  of  school  music  in  any  considerable 
number  of  places  in  this  country  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  great  diver- 
sity of  statement  employed  by  different  teachers  regarding  the  facts  which  we 
are  engaged  in  teaching  and  the  equal  diversity  of  terminology  used  in  teaching 
the  symbols  by  which  musicians  seek  to  record  these  facts.  To  the  teacher 
of  exact  sciences  our  picturesque  use  of  the  same  term  to  describe  two  or  more 
entirely  different  things  never  ceases  to  be  a  marvel. 

Isolated  individuals  have  from  time  to  time  raised  their  voices  in  protest 
against  the  use  of  this  or  that  term,  but  this  year  of  grace,  1907,  in  which  the 
desirability  of  reform  in  music  terminology  is  first  recognized  by  such  an  organ- 
ization as  the  National  Education  Association  affords  us  who  are  here  an 
opportunity  of  promoting  the  early  stages  of  a  good  work.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  make  a  beginning  at  this  session  but  I  am  very  solicitous  that  this 
beginning  be  made  under  favorable  conditions. 

I  am  sure  that  this  campaign,  if  carried  on  with  wisdom,  will  in  the  course 
of  time  work  out  some  reforms  which  will  be  to  the  everlasting  advantage  of 
everyone.  I  say  if  carried  on  with  wisdom,  for  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  into  an  argument  in  which  the  main  issue  is  lost  to  sight.  It  must 
be  apparent  also  that  one,  two,  or  three  years  will  be  necessary  if  the  committee 
is  to  do  anything  of  value. 

We  are  all  apt  to  be  jealous  of  any  attack  on  our  own  methods  and  this  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  I  believe  no  one  should  be  blown  about  by  every 
shifting  wind  and  I  also  believe  that  there  is  not  one  person  here  but  what  if 
shown  two  different  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing,  would  gladly  choose  the 
better.    A  true  statement  is  just  as  easily  made,  just  as  easily  understood,  and 
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just  as  easily  acted  upon  as  a  false  one  and  it  has  this  fundamental  difference — 
i4  is  true  instead  of  false. 

Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  says:  "A  sharp  raises  the  pitch  of  a  note,  etc." 
Is  this  true  ?  and  has  a  note  any  pitch  ?  Another  music  dictionary  published 
in  1905  says  of  this  character:  "It  raises  the  pitch  of  a  tone  one  chromatic 
semi-tone;"  and  of  the  double-sharp:  **It  raises  a  note  a  whole  tone."  Now 
is  this  free  and  interchangeable  use  of  note  and  tone  evidence  of  a  breadth  of 
belief  wide  enough  to  take  in  both  words  and  say  that  note  and  tone  mean  the 
same?  I  think  not  What  I  do  think  is  this:  The  definition  of  the  sharp 
got  in  because  it  did  not  seem  quite  bad  enough  to  be  excluded,  but  the 
author,  on  coming  to  the  double-sharp  could  not  persuade  himself  to  be  con- 
sistent and  say  that  it  "raises  a  tone  a  whole  tone"  and  instead  of  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things  and  starting  right,  he  side-stepped  the  whole  matter  and 
put  another  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  facts. 
But  someone  will  say:  "Nobody  teaches  it  that  way,"  and,  I  reply  that  for 
some  years  I  have  been  interested  in  finding  out  how  different  people  teach  these 
things  and  that  for  the  past  nine  months  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Terminology  Reform,  it  has  been  my  special  business  to  collect  statements 
from  a  large  niunber  of  people  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  I  am  convinced  that  the  theory  of  pitch  and  pitch  representation 
is  erroneously  taught  to  many,  many  thousands  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  our 
coimtry,  and  let  me  say  also  that  we  teach  it  as  well  as  it  is  taught  in  any 
coimtry  under  the  sxm. 

This  discreditable  state  of  affairs  will  continue  until  we  who  know  a  better 
way  make  ourselves  felt  with  o\ir  own  fellow-teachers  thru  institute  and  con- 
vention addresses,  and  also  with  the  authors  of  textbooks  and  dictionaries. 

Dr.  Calcott  was  one  of  the  early  reformers,  for  in  his  Musical  Grammar , 
published  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  he  says  (p.  22,  sec.  47) : 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  misunderstand  the  words  note  and  Ume.  A 
note  is  the  sound  which  is  heard,  or  the  mark  that  represents  it  on  the  staff;  but  a  tone 
is  the  difference  between  two  n(4es,  etc. 

After  showing  how  far  away  he  was  from  present-day  ideas,  I  will  point 
out  that  he  was  right  on  ^another  matter.  Speaking  of  bar,  he  says: 
"In  common  language,  the  word  bar  is  used  improperly  for  measure." 
Lowell  Mason  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Boston  Academy  Manual  0}  Music, 
published  1836,  says  (p.  41,  sec.  38), "  Observe  the  difference  between  a  measure 
and  a  bar.  Do  not  call  a  measure  a  bar"  Opposition  to  the  report  of  this 
conimittee,  if  any  develops,  can  probably  be  classified  under  two  heads.  There 
is  one  class  of  teachers  which  believes  in  inventing  new  nouns.  This  we  will 
call  the  revolutionary  party.  Another  group  believes  that  we  should  seek  for 
a  better  understanding  and  clearer  teaching  of  existing  terms.  This  is  the 
reform  party. 

To  the  first  class,  I  would  like  to  say  that  progress  in  any  line  which  looks 
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toward  a  change  in  existing  conditions  is  necessarily  slow.     "  You  cannot  hasten 
reform  by  edict  any  more  than  you  can  stay  it  by  jest." 

I  beg  to  read  you  some  extracts  from  an  article  I  wrote  early  in  1906: 

If  disregard  for  accuracy  were  confined  to  any  one  stratum  of  the  music  professioit — 
if  public  school  supervisors,  for  instance,  were  the  only  careless  ones  in  this  respect — then 
the  college  professors,  piano-forte  teachers,  chorus  conductors,  teachers  of  theorj,  and 
others  might  combine  to  guide  the  erring  brethren  into  the  path  of  rectitude.  It  is  found, 
however,  that  the  conductor  of  a  great  music  festival  is  just  as  likely  to  correct  his  altos 
who  have  sung  "  G  sharp"  by  saying  that  they  should  have  sung  " G  natural,"  the  hamoony 
teacher  in  college  will  tell  you  to  "sharp  the  G  in  that  chord,"  while  the  audience  at  a  choral 
performance,  not  to  be  outdone,  says:  "  the  high  'notes*  of  the  tenors  were  flaL" 

Now  there  are  certain  errors  so  glaring  that  the  offender  admits  his  guilt 
at  once,  but  says  it  is  too  great  a  tax  on  the  memory  to  change  a  lifelong  practice. 
He  gets  results,  so  why  bother  with  a  new  line  of  statements?  His  pupOs 
play  or  sing  well  and  what  more  can  be  asked  ? 

We  want  him  to  be  brought  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  so  that  he  will  willingly 
undertake  immediate  reform  in  these  more  apparent  violations  of  accuracy, 
and  thus  place  himself  in  a  receptive  attitude  concerning  the  more  subtle  dis- 
tinctions which  at  first  thought  may  not  appear  to  him  to  be  distinctions  at  all. 
The  old  saw  about  teaching  ''old  dogs  new  tricks"  is  applicable  here  and  it 
really  takes  a  deal  of  study  and  effort  to  establish  one's  self  in  a  new  view-point 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  people's  minds  working  a  bit 
on  the  very  easy  points  in  order  to  start  an  interest  which  will  develop  insight 
to  penetrate,  and  momentum  to  override,  the  more  obsciure  and  puzzling 
distinctions  which  at  first  are  not  apparent. 

Here  is  the  method  pursued  in  compiling  material  for  this  report  A  set 
of  fifteen  questions  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  others.  These  questions  were  couched  in  from  two  to  five  differ- 
ent ways  and  each  person  was  asked  to  indicate  the  best  form  by  canceling 
all  others.  The  report  of  the  committee  will  contain  no  reconunendation  which 
has  not  met  the  approval  of  four-fifths  of  the  people  who  replied  to  the  question- 
naire. In  considering  this  report,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  points  which  have 
met  the  approval  of  four  out  of  five  thoughtful  people  who  have  taken  time 
to  apply  their  minds  to  the  matter  in  hand  ought  to  be  disposed  of  rapidly  and 
with  little  argument  When  they  are  settled,  I  can  assure  any  argumentative 
brother  or  sister  that  I  have  plenty  of  material  in  reserve  for  discussion. 

Just  one  word  now  to  save  time  later;  some  one  will  say:  "These  state- 
ments and  recommendations  of  yours  are  so  simple  as  to  appear  ridiculous  and 
therefore  my  self-respect  will  not  allow  me  to  vote  for  them."  To  such  an  one 
I  can  say  that  the  committee,  from  its  experience  as  a  committee,  is  better  quali- 
fied to  know  with  regard  to  prevalent  usage  than  any  individual  can  possibly  be. 
In  registering  an  afllrmative  vote  on  any  point  the  individual  does  not  acknowl- 
edge himself  an  offender  but  taking  the  word  of  the  committee  that  there  are 
offenders  somewhere  in  the  broad  land,  he  simply  throws  his  influence  toward 
the  abatement  of  the  offense.    It  may  appear  entirely  imnecessary  to  him 
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in  his  own  practice,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  every  point  has  been  well  con- 
sidered. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  will  become  impressed  with  the  untruthfulness  of  certain 
statements  and  little  by  little  change  their  practice.  Others  will  follow,  influenced  by 
example.  The  revolutionists  will  deride  us  for  not  moving  faster  while  the  conservatives 
^will  be  suspicious  of  any  change. 

And  so,  for  the  music  terminology  reform,  I  predict  that  it  will  spread, 
never  swiftly  enough  perhaps  or  in  such  channels  as  to  pacify  revolutionists, 
laughed  at  in  all  probability  by  the  thoughtless,  but  like  the  spelling  reform, 
not  materially  retarded  by  any  of  its  opponents. 

It  is  in  the  air.  Will  you  not  help  to  get  the  air  in  motion  so  that  it  will  be 
made  effective  ? 


DISCUSSION 

After  some  discussion  following  Mr.  Rice's  paper,  the  following  points  were  formulated 
and  a  motion  made  for  their  adoption: 

I 

We  should  seek  for  a  better  understanding  and  teaching  of  existing  terms  rather  than 
the  invention  of  new  ones. 

II 
Tone,  as  a  distinctive  term  for  musical  effects,  is  better  than  sound. 

Ill 

Tone,  as  distinguished  from  note:  "The  high  tones  of  the  violin  were  both  strong  and 
pure." 

IV 

Tone,  as  distinguished  from  interval:  "The  fifth  tone  of  the  major  scale." 

V 

Bar,  a  visible  symbol  as  distinguished  from  measure :   "  I  heard  only  the  last  few  meas- 
ures of  the  symphony." 

VI 

Scale  as  distinguished  from  key:   "America  is  written  in  the  key  of  G." 

VII 

A  sharp  or  a. flat  does  not  raise  or  lower: 

(i)  A  given  note;    (2)  A  given  tone;    (3)  A  given  pitch;    (4)  A  given  staff-degree. 
For  example:  (i)  "The  fourth  quarter-note  is  raised  by  the  accidental  sharp;"   (2)  "The  ' 
third  tone  of  the  major  scale  is  lowered  by  a  flat,"   (3)  "The  pitch  F  is  raised  by  a  sharp 
in  the  key  of  G;"  (4)  "The  third  line  is  lowered  by  a  flat  in  the  key  of  F,"  are  each  and  all 
incorrect. 

VIII 

There  are  no  pitches  named  "B  natural,"  "A  natural,"  "C  natural,"  etc. 

IX 

Any  and  all  of  the  following:  Tone,  semi-tone,  whole  tone,  half-tone,  are  incorrectly 
used  as  terms  of  interval  measxirement. 

X 

The  chromatic  scale  is  a  progression  upward  or  downward  from  a  given  tone  to  its 
octave  by  half  steps. 
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XI 

Chromatic  is  a  term  of  ear.    The  characters:  sharps,  flats,  naturals,  double-sharps, 
double-flats,  when  used  away  from  the  signature-place,  are  not  properlj  called  cfarofaiatks. 

XII 

Among  teachers  the  following  is  not  uncommon:  "I  first  let  the  pupils  sing  it  thru  bf 
note"  (meaning  the  sol-fa  syllables).    Syllable  is  the  correct  term  in  this  connecticNi. 

XIII 

"The  unaccompanied  chorus  ended  a  half-step  flat." 

The  entire  list  was  agreed  to,  and  all  but  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  received  the  unaiii- 
mous  indorsement  of  the  department. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Tuesday  Morning,  July  9,  1907 

The  department  met  in  Alhambra  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  at  9:30  A.  ic.  and  was  called 
to  order  by  President  H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

President  Rowe  delivered  the  President's  address  on  "Courses  of  Study  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Teachers  for  Commercial  Schools." 

Professor  James  Ferguson  presented  a  paper  on  "Present  Standards  of  Commercial 
Instruction  with  Present  Requirements  for  Conmiercial  Teachers." 

The  next  topic,  "Available  Means  and  Additional  Means  Required  for  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Commercial  Teachers  "  was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso  University, 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

The  last  paper,  "Ways  of  Improving  Conmiercial  Teachers  Now  at  Work,"  was 
presented  by  F.  C  Weber,  Polytechnical  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

These  papers  were  discussed  by  £.  K.  Isaacs,  president  of  Woodbury  Business  College, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

ON  NOMINATIONS 

F.  F.  Showers,  of  Wisconsin.  W.  E.  Gibson,  of  California. 

Thos.  H.  H.  Knight,  of  Massachusetts. 

ON  RESOLUTIONS 

James  S.  Curry,  of  Ohio.  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Indiana. 

James  Ferguson,  of  California. 

Department  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Wednesday  Morning,  July  10 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  M.  Rowe. 

The  topic,  "Necessary  Adaptation  of  General  Practice  in  Teaching  the  Commercial 
Branches  in  High  Schools,"  was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Indiana;  F.  C.  Weber, 
of  California;  and  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Maryland. 

"Co-ordination  of  Individual  and  Class  Instruction  in  Commercial  Branches,"was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  F.  F.  Showers,  of  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Thos.  H.  H.  Knight,  junior  master  of  Girls  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

"The  Relation  Between  General  and  Commercial  Education,"  was  presented  by  J. 
M..  Green,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  J.  H.  Francis,  principal  of  Polytechnical  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following: 

For  Prestdeni — ^H.  B.  Brown,  president  of  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana* 
For  Vice-Presidenl — ^James  Ferguson,  head  of  department  of  commerce.   Mission 

High  School,  San  Francisco,  California. 

For  Secretary — James  S.  Curry,  teacher  of  commercial  department,   High  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  nominees  were  declared 
elected  as  officers  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Committee  on  Resolutions  reported,  in  addition  resolutions  of  thanks  to  Xht  Tetiricg 

president  and  secretary,  and  the  local  committee,  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  as  members  of  this  department  we  will  renew  our  efforts  to  the  end 
that  the  effectiveness  of  its  work  shall  be  increased  and  its  influence  more  definitcijr  fch 
in  the  educational  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  position  taken  by  the  Leland  Stanford  Jmucsr 
University  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education  in  recognizing  the  value  of  commerciai 
studies  by  placing  them  on  the  accedited  list. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  S.  Cuskt. 
H.  B.  Brown. 
James  Fesgusok. 
On  motion  the  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

F.  F.  Showebs,  SwcrOarf. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 

H.  M.   ROWE,  AUTHOR  AND  PUBLISHER  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEXTS,  BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 

The  Business  Educators  Association,  which  was  organized  in  New  York  in 
1878,  became  the  Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  the  Saratoga  meeting  in  1892,  and  held  its  first 
meeting  in  1894  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  At  that  time  its  members  were  mostly 
teachers  in  the  private  commercial  schools.  Of  the  original  members  who 
came  in  with  the  Business  Educators  Association  only  a  few  have  since  remained 
continuously  active  in  the  department,  one  of  whom,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Springer 
and  another  is  your  president. 

Some  of  the  achievements  of  this  department  are  distinctive  and  notable. 
Almost  continuously  since  its  organization  the  policy  has  been  followed  of 
taking  up  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  such  subjects  as  would  provide 
substantial  additions  to  the  available  fund  of  authoritative  information  per- 
taining to  commercial  courses  and  commercial  instruction. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  at  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895  a  conmiittee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  suggestive  outline  of  business-college  studies. 
This  committee  reported  thru  its  chairman,  J.  M.  Mehan,  president  of  Capi- 
tal City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines,  la.,  at  the  Buffalo  meeting 
in  July  1896.  The  committee  was  continued  and  again  reported  at  Mil- 
waukee in  1897,  when  it  was  instructed  to  put  its  report  in  shape  for  publica- 
tion by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  who,  I  believe,  published 
it  the  following  year. 

This  report  was  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  commercial 
education  in  the  private  schools  at  that  time,  and,  indeed,  has  since  been  practi- 
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cally  the  standard  for  courses  of  study  in  these  schools.  The  report  is  published 
substantially  as  it  appeared  in  its  final  form  in  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation report  of  1896.  While  the  proceedings  of  a  number  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Business  Educators  Association  had  been  published  prior  to  its  becoming 
a  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  this  report  may  justly 
be  designated  as  the  first  well-considered  and  authoritative  expression  of  what 
should  constitute  a  good  course  of  study  for  commercial  schools,  and  more 
esp)ecially  the  private  schools. 

At  the  Detroit  meeting  in  1901,  upon  resolution,  a  committee  of  nine  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  '^  Commercial  Education 
in  High  Schools."  D.  W.  Springer,  director  of  business  department,  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  chairman  of  that  committee.  It  made 
a  preliminary  report,  outlining  a  course  of  study,  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting 
in  1902.  The  committee  was  continued  and  reported  again  at  the  Boston 
meeting  in  1903,  at  which  time  the  final  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted 
and  was  printed  as  Bulletin  No.  23  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  have  been  informed  that  several  thousand  copies  of  this  bulletin  have  been 
sold,  and  there  is  yet  an  active  demand  for  it. 

This  monograph  on  commercial  education  in  high  schools  must  be  classed 
as  the  second  notable  achievement  of  this  department.  It  aroused  much 
interest,  considerable  discussion,  and  some  criticism.  Like  most  reports  of 
its  kind,  it  did  not  represent  precisely  the  views  of  any  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine.  It  was  intended  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  final, 
as  it  was  recognized  by  the  committee  very  early  in  its  deliberations  that  no 
course  of  study  could  be  laid  down  that  would  meet  all  requirements  under 
the  varying  conditions  found  in  the  secondary  schools.  While  it  took  advanced 
ground,  its  general  standards  and  provisions  have  never  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

Both  of  these  reports  have  been  very  helpful  in  giving  definite  shape  and 
form  to  conmiercial  courses  in  the  public  and  private  schools.  They  were 
thoroly  discussed  and  criticised  in  this  department,  before  their  publication. 
These  various  expressions  of  opinion  from  as  many  sources  were  useful  to 
the  committees  in  their  deliberations. 

At  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  in  1905  it  was  decided  that  inasmuch  as  courses 
of  study  for  both  the  public  and  private  schools  had  been  fully  considered, 
the  next  logical  topic  for  consideration  should  be  the  preparation  and  improve- 
ment of  conunercial  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Resolved^  That  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  W.  A.  Scott,  I.  O.  Crissy,  and  H.  M.  Rowe  be 
appointed  a  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  as  they  may  desire,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  ''The  Preparation  of  Commerical 
Teachers." 

The  chairman,  Dr.  Herrick,  has  suggested  the  following  working-plan  for 
the  monograph,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  prepare: 
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THE  PREPARATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

1.  Introductory — Importance  of  the  subject  and  plan  of  tliis  monograph,  by  Cheesmaa 
A.  Herrick,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

2.  Standards  for  commercial  teacher^ — Present  and  ideal;  comparison  ^th  standaris 
for  other  teachers,  etc.,  by  Durand  W.  Springer,  high  school,  Ann  Arbor,  Mirh. 

3.  Remuneration  for  commercial  teachers — Present,  comparison  with  remunera- 
tion 'for  other  teachers  and  suggestions  for  change,  by  I.  O.  Crissy,  regents'  office 
Albany. 

4.  Ways  of  improving  commercial  teachers  already  at  work — Summer  schools^  coriesr 
pondence  courses,  teachers'  associations,  professional  joumab,  etc.,  by  H.  ^ML  Rowe,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

5.  Higher  schools  of  commerce  to  train  in  the  subject-matter  of  commercial  branches, 
by  James  T.  Young,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

6.  Possibilities  of  normal  schools  in  the  preparation  of  commercial  teachers,  by  H.  B. 
Brown,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

7.  University  schools  of  education  as  a  means  of  preparing  commercial  teachers,  by 
George  F.  James,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

8.  Methods  of  preparing  commercial  teachers  in  Germany  and  France,  by  Praiessor 
Charles  DeGarmo,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Several  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  topic,  you  will  observe,  are  included 
for  discussion  in  our  program  with  the  purpose  of  securing  expressions  of 
opinion  and  criticisms  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  committee,  which 
I  presume  will  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Teachers. 

In  the  suggested  plan  for  the  preparation  of  the  monograph,  I  have  been 
assigned  to  prepare  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with  "Ways  of  Improving 
Commercial  Teachers  Already  at  Work."  Therefore,  instead  of  any  special 
president's  address,  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  a  few  points  which  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  my  assignment,  although  Mr.  Weber  in  today's  program 
will  present  the  main  discussion  on  the  subject 

The  history  of  the  development  of  commercial  and  industrial  educatfon 
in  our  country  is  unique  and  in  many  respects  is  different  from  the  history 
of  any  other  special  group  of  studies  arranged  for  a  special  purpose. 

Training  for  business  pursuits  was  necessary  with*  us  because,  for  some 
reason,  in  the  early  days  our  people  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  apprenticeship 
system,  which  is  still  in  vogue  to  some  extent  in  foreign  countries.  There  was 
a  scarcity  of  bookkeepers  and  clerks,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  schools  of 
bookkeeping  and  penmanship  were  opened  where  young  men  were  taught  the 
rudiments  of  these  branches.  After  a  while  commercial  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion began  to  spring  up  at  various  points  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  large 
number  of  them  had  been  established  with  some  additional  branches  Included 
in  their  courses  of  study. 

Teachers  in  these  schools  were  selected  mostly  from  the  young  men  who 
attended  them,  and  who  were  usually  of  limited  education.  Many  of  them 
had  been  country-school  teachers,  and,  indeed,  it  is  from  this  source  princi- 
pally that  the  teachers  of  these  schools  have  been  recruited  ever  since — earnest, 
energetic,  conscientious  men  in  many  instances,  capable  of  doing  their  work 
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ivell,  but  too  often  without  the  general  education  and  training  necessary,  to 
render  the  best  service. 

When  the  conunercial  branches  began  to  be  introduced  in  the  high  schools, 
these  schools  naturally  attracted  many  of  the  better  class  of  teachers  from  the 
private  schools;  but  there  has  always  been  a  scarcity  of  well-qualified  teachers. 
This  fairly  places  before  us  the  conditions  with  which  we  now  have  to 
contend.    There  are  some  six  hundred  thousand  pupils  in  the  United  States 
in  attendance  at  the  public  and  private  schools  who  are  receiving  instruction 
in  the  commercial  branches.     Over  one-half  of  these  are  in  the  private  schools. 
The  private  schools  employ  some  five  to  seven  thousand  teachers,  and  in  the 
public  schools  about  an  equal  number  teach  one  or  more  of  the  commercial 
branches.    Thus,  we  have  from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  men  and  women 
now  teaching  who,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  trained  as  commercial 
teachers,  and  who,  upon  the  basis  of  qualifications  necessary  in  other  depart- 
ments of  teaching,  must  be  classed  as  poorly  prepared.    Most  of  these  men 
and  women  are  matured  and  settled  in  life.    It  is  impossible  for  them,  even  if 
they  so  desired,  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study  and  training  in  residence 
at  school.    The  most  they  can  do  is  to  improve  themselves  incidentally  in 
connection  with  their  regular  employment  in  such  ways  as  opportunity  offers. 
What  can  be  done  to  help  these  people  ?    That  they  require  help  and  that 
it  is  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  for  them,  or  that  they  should 
do  something  for  themselves,  if  the  standards  of  attainment  for  our  commercial 
teachers  are  to  be  raised,  is  beyond  question.    Other  agencies  and  means 
will  take  care  of  the  coming  generations  of  teachers,  but  what  shall  we  do  for 
those  now  teaching  who  will  continue  with  us  until  they  shall  cease  their 
labors  ? 

The  very  first  obstacle  to  overcome  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  ^ 
these  teachers  themselves.  Very  few  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
room  for  our  improvement  as  teachers.  Again,  it  is  human  nature  to  become 
lazy  once  we  are  settled  in  a  position  which  does  not  seem  to  require  any 
special  effort  to  retain.  Teachers  will  not  improve  themselves  until  they  find 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  in  order  to  hold  their  positions  or  to 
advance  to  better  ones. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  is  to  create  a  demand  for  better  commercial  teachers 
and  It  rests  with  their  employers,  the  owners  of  private  schools,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education  to  create  it.  The  demand  created  (and  to  some 
extent  it  is  abeady  here),  how  shall  teachers  proceed  to  improve  themselves 
without  giving  up  their  positions,  without  any  serious  interference  with  their 
domestic  arrangements,  and  at  a  cost  that  will  come  within  their  reach  ? 

My  assigned  topic  suggests  four  ways:  summer  schools,  correspondence 
courses,  teachers'  associations,  and  professional  journals.  Of  the  four,  the 
first  two  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Summer  schools,  conducted  in  desir- 
able localities  where  living  expenses  are  low,  provide  not  only  the  opportunity 
for  good  work  in  courses  of  study  that  may  be  designed  to  meet  the  special 
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requirements  of  teachers  now  employed,  but  they  will  also  provide  pleasant 
outings  and  summer  vacations  for  the  teachers  and  their  families. 

The  correspondence  method  of  instruction  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  instruction  may  be  very  successfully 
continued  thru  an  entire  course  of  study.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  connection  with  a  summer  school,  might  not  be  provided  that 
would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 

Passing  for  a  moment  outside  of  the  limits  I  have  fixed  for  my  remarks, 
I  will  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  American 
Commercial  Schools  Institution.  It  has  for  one  of  its  purposes  the  maintaining 
of  a  four-years'  course  of  training  for  commercial  teachers,  which  may  be 
pursued  entirely  at  home  without  the  loss  of  a  single  day  from  the  schoolroom, 
and  without  burdensome  requirements  of  time  and  application.  It  is  intended 
that  this  course  shall  be  continued  and  supplemented  in  annual  summer  schools 
where  the  teacher  may  devote  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  residence  attendance 
upon  the  classes,  quizzes,  and  examinations  in  the  various  groups  which 
constitute  the  course. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  this  course  of  study  at  all,  fiirther  than 
to  say  that  it  has  already  been  inaugurated  and  successfully  carried  out  with 
a  few  students,  largely  to  test  its  practicability  and  possibilities.  But  little 
active  work  is  being  done  in  that  course  at  this  time.  I  refer  to  it  only  to  show 
that  to  this  extent  the  machinery  for  the  carrying  on  of  work  in  the  summer 
schools  and  thru  correspondence  courses  is  now  in  readiness. 

But  the  trustees  of  the  American  Institution  have  discovered  that  this 
four-year  graduate  course  of  study  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  teacher  already  at  work. .  With  few  exceptions,  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  a  graduate  course  which,  in  some  instances,  might  require 
from  six  to  eight  years  to  complete,  even  if  he  is  offered  the  inducements  of  a 
degree  and  a  great  improvement  in  his  prospects.  A  different  attitude  could 
hardly  be  expected  from  those  who  have  arrived  at  middle  age  or  have  passed 
beyond  the  thirty-year  mark.  Something  not  so  formidable  must  be  pro- 
vided for  them  if  it  is  to  be  considered. 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  courses  extending  thru  two  or  three 
sessions  of  a  summer  school,  with  some  supplementary  correspondence  work 
for  which  an  appropriate  certificate  might  be  issued  that  would  be  acceptable 
to  many  of  these  teachers.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  thru  some  such 
arrangement  as  this  that  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  abilities  of 
teachers  now  employed  will  be  brought  about,  if  it  is  brouglit  about  at  alL 

I  have  endeavored  thus  to  briefly  open  up  the  whole  question  that  is  to  be 
covered  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Teachers,  and  I  have 
intended  in  my  remarks  to  set  the  matter  before  you  so  that  you  might  intelli- 
gently understand  the  general  purpose  and  plan  of  our  program,  as  well  as 
the  discussions  and  criticisms  which  will  doubtless  follow  in  the  various 
meetings  of  this  department  until  the  final  report  of  this  Conunittee  is 
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made.    The  better  preparation  of  commercial  teachers  is  a  vital  question, 
and  I  hope  it  will  receive  your  very  earnest  consideration. 


PRESENT  STANDARDS  OF  COMMERCIAL  INSTRUCTION 

JAMES  FERGUSON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  MISSION  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

To  fit  a  pupil  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  earn  a  living  was  the  first 
standard  set  up  in  conunercial  instruction.  "Learning  for  learning's  sake" 
did  not  enter  into  the  consideration  at  all.  Boys  and  girls  were  prepared  for 
positions  in  the  business  world  and  they  filled  these  positions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  their  employers.  The  general  public  recognized  the  value  of  the  work  and 
made  a  greater  demand  for  it  But  it  was  not  universally  realized  that 
teachers  were  required  who  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  meeting  a  practical 
problem  in  a  practical  way.  Anyone  was  considered  fit  by  the  xminitiated 
to  be  a  commercial  teacher.  Now  it  is  realized  that  this  task  is  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  teachers  in  our  country.  Institutions  which  prepare 
boys  and  girls  to  make  an  honest  living  are  recognized  as  worthy  of  praise, 
and  the  foimders  of  this  S3rstem  of  education  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  offer 
apologies. 

The  universities  were  the  most  skeptical  regarding  the  merits  of  conmiercial 
mstruction.  But  they  are  beginning  to  recognize  its  merits,  not  only  in  the 
method  of  instruction  but  also  in  the  subject-matter.  Already  it  is  being 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  Latin  and  Greek  as  entrance  subjects,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stanford  University.  To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  education  in  the  past  decade.  It  means  that 
we  are  becoming  more  strongly  committed  to  the  American  ideal  in  education, 
that  any  training  which  adds  to  a  man's  efficiency  as  an  economic  factor  in 
society  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  educational  system.  While  our  English 
friends  hold  to  the  idea  that  education  is  for  those  who  do  not  have  to  work, 
and  in  reality  is  a  passport  into  the  leisure  clas^,  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  committed  to  the  principle  that  education  should  better  fit  a  man  to  work, 
and  places  upon  him  the  responsibility  to  do  something  useful  for  society. 

This  enlarged  recognition  will  undoubtedly  make  commercial  work  more 
comprehensive.  It  will  show  the  need  of  a  broader  foundation  for  the  students 
of  commerce,  and,  by  making  possible  more  thoro  work,  will  residt  in  qualify- 
ing a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  business 
world. 

But  what  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  ought  now  to  aim  in  commercial 
instruction  ?  Someone  has  said  that  men  should  be  so  educiated  that  they  will 
enjoy  their  leisure  hours.  Very  true.  But  the  task  which  is  pressing  upon 
the  majority  is  how  to  get  the  leisure  hours.  They  are  completely  absorbed 
in  the  problem  of  making  a  living.  Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  help  make  more 
efficient  members  of  society,  and  to  do  this  we  must  first  be  siu«  that  we  are 
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going  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  to  do  some  useful  thing.  It  may 
sound  well  to  say  that  it  is  more  important  to  make  men  than  to  make  bread- 
winners, but  the  statement  is  dangerously  fallacious  in  its  inferences.  The 
making  of  men  includes  the  making  of  breadwinners,  and  learning  to  make  a 
living  will  help  to  develop  manhood.  The  two  are  inseparably  linked  together. 
An  inefficient  breadwinner  is  not  an  ideal  man  no  matter  what  his  other 
attainments  may  be.  The  highest  type  of  manhood  is  among  those  who 
received  this  broader  training  and  are  putting  it  to  practical  use — ^the  men  who 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  was  but  one  before,  in  contrast 
with  those  who  are  satisfied  to  eat  up  the  single  blades  that  they  may  chance 
to  find. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  exclude  from  the  curriculum  every- 
thing but  the  trades  and  arts.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  that  we  shall  give  a  boy 
the  opportunity  to  be  educated  in  heart  and  in  mind  as  well  as  in  hand  so  that 
he  may  be  a  good  citizen  and  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
His  interest  may  demand  science,  and  foreign  languages,  and  art,  and  com- 
merce, as  a  necessary  part  of  his  training.  And  he  should  be  given  them,  not 
simply  because  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  or  for  a  short  time  a  part  of 
the  school  curriculum,  but  because  they  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 
With  this  preparation  he  will  be  a  man  and  a  breadwinner,  with  leisure  hours 
and  intelligence  to  enjoy  them. 

Sometimes  we  find  that  the  interests  of  subjects  are  placed  above  the 
interests  of  the  pupil.  This  should  never  be  done.  There  is  but  one  unpar- 
donable sin  in  the  educational  world — unpardonable  both  by  God  and  man — 
wasting  the  time  of  a  boy  or  girl  in  school.  This  is  done  when  pupils  are 
made  to  study  subjects  that  are  not  suited  to  their  individual  needs,  tho  it 
may  also  be  done  by  giving  poor  instruction  in  the  subjects  suited  to  him.  The 
boy  who  has  been  neglected  during  his  early  years  must  go  thru  life  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  handicapped  in  the  race.  He  has  been  sinned  against,  and 
there  is  no  pardon  for  the  offender.  Let  the  standard  be  "efficiency  for  the 
child,"  not  in  a  narrow  sense  but  in  the  broadest  sense  possible,  without 
regard  to  whether  our  cherished  educational  traditions  shall  live  or  die.  "  Edu- 
cation for  education's  sake"  must  give  place  to  the  more  comprehensive 
motto,  "education  for  the  child's  sake."  And  this  should  go  forth  as  a  cry 
with  such  volume  from  this  Los  Angeles  meeting  that  it  will  be  heard  to  echo 
from  every  schoolhouse  in  our  country. 


AVAILABLE  MEANS  AND  ADDITIONAL  MEANS  REQUIRED 
FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

H.   B.   BROWN,  PRESIDENT  OF  VALPARAISO  tTNIVERSITY,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 

The   subject  under  discussion,   is  one    that    is    thoroly    up    to    date. 
It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  there  was  any  discussion  upon  this 
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subject,  and  but  recently  the  department  of  business  education  has  become 
a  factor  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  So  that  when  we  look  for 
the  ''available  means"  for  preparing  teachers  to  take  charge  of  schools  of 
commerce,  or  to  give  instruction  in  the  same,  the  horizon  is  quite  limited  indeed. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  the  going  away  from  home  to  school  was  the 
equivalent  of  bidding  farewell  forever  to  commercial  pursuits,  to  farm  and 
trades.  Nothing  but  some  one  of  the  professions  was  in  view.  The  false 
notion  was  ent<srtained  that  by  meaps  of  an  education,  and  that  followed  by 
one  of  the  professions,  the  young  man  would  become  prominent  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  wealth  would  flow  into  his  hands.  To  such  an  extent  did 
this  idea  prevail  that  no  little  of  the  encouragement  given  by  parents  to  children 
to  attend  school  was  that  they  might  make  a  living  without  working  so  hard; 
and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  on  the  part  of  parents  that  children  might  com- 
plete a  course  of  study. 

Young  people  being  thus  educated  without  any  of  the  responsibilty  of 
providing  funds,  necessarily  came  out  of  school  feeling  that  they  could  secure 
a  competency  without  work.  Thus  the  very  purpose  of  the  parent  and  the 
school  was  thwarted.  This  principle  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
changing  conditions  in  the  various  departments  of  life  were  overlooked. 

The  commercial  world  outgrew  the  preparation  that  had  been  made  for  it 
and  when  people  were  at  last  roused  to  its  magnitude  the  question  of  how  to 
meet  the  conditions  was  of  such  proportion  that  few  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take it.  Business  departments  sprang  up  on  every  hand  and  did  much  toward 
alleviating  the  pressing  demands.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  in 
educating  young  people  to  understand  that  commercial  work,  or  work  on  the 
farm,  or  in  the  shop,  is  equally  honorable  with  that  of  the  so-called  professions. 

But  great  emergencies  develop  ability,  and  after  many  years  the  com- 
mercial departments  grew  into  elementary  schools  of  commerce.  These 
continued  to  expand  until  now  there  are  many  great  institutions  of  commerce 
which  have  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  work  the  training  of  young  people 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  commercial 
world.  While  as  yet  the  number  of  these  schools  is  not  great,  there  are  enough 
to  establish  beyond  question  their  absolute  need.  The  government  has  done 
much  to  encourage  these  by  establishing  a  Department  of  Commerce  at 
Washington.  This  affords  one  of  the  best  ** available  means"  for  studying 
the  conditions  to  be  met  by  schools  of  commerce.  Then  there  are  the  advan- 
tages of  the  great  business  concerns  in  our  large  cities;  of  transportation  by 
land  and  sea;  of  commerce,  national  and  international;  of  combinations  of 
labor  and  combinations  of  money,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  excellent 
schools  of  conunerce  that  are  established  in  our  public  schools.  These  have 
done  much  toward  meeting  the  demand  for  a  higher  training  in  commercial 
work.  Add  to  these  the  departments  of  commerce  in  some  of  our  universities, 
and  there  is  much  to  encourage  those  who  have  for  years  been  struggling  to  meet 
the  needs  of  young  people.      The  Wharton  School,  founded  in  1 881,  associated 
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with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  first  school  of  much  importance 
(backed  by  state  recognition)  to  young  people  desiring  a  commercial  educa- 
tion. But  it  was  fully  twenty  years  after  this  before  the  department  received 
anything  like  just  recognition.  This  school  was  followed  by  departments 
in  other  imiversities.  Notably  among  these  are  the  Universities  of  California, 
Michigan,  Dartmouth  College,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Chicago, 
Indiana,  and  others. 

Many  of  these  have  been  given  such  authority  as  to  enable  them  to  confer 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
upon  completing  the  full  conunercial  course. 

We  may  also  add  to  these  the  advantages  of  the  schools  in  foreign  countries. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  erected  and  equipped  buildings  and  are  sup- 
porting the  schools  at  public  expense.  Even  in  Russia  there  are  more  than 
forty  commercial  schools  which  are  tmder  the  direct  control  of  the  master  of 
finance.  These  schools  in  some  instances  are  supported  by  the  merchants 
of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located,  others  by  tuition,  but  many  of  them 
by  direct  government  aid.  The  instructors  are  regarded  as  being  in  the 
service  of  the  state  and  have  certain  governmental  rights. 

In  the  school  at  Tiflis  there  are  more  than  forty  instructors,  and  these  being 
employed  by  the  government  give  to  the  school  a  recognition  which  could  not 
be  had  in  any  other  way.  Germany,  seeing  her  best  people  scattering  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  decided  that  proper  attention  be  given  to  her  young  men  by 
preparing  them  for  commercial  life,  hence  she  established  technical  schools. 
These  were  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  government  and  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  The  prestige  thus 
gained  has  given  their  conduct  international  reputation.  The  same  qualifi- 
cations are  required  to  enter  these  schools  as  are  exacted  to  enter  any  other 
department  of  a  university.  It  also  gives  social  standing,  which  heretofore 
has  been  a  serious  handicap  among  business  men.  These  schools  have  done 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  international  ethics,  which  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  country  has  made  necessary. 

In  Japan  the  schools  at  Tokio,  Kobe,  and  other  places  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  thoro  business  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  first  school 
of  Japan  was  like  unto  the  splendid  private  schools  of  our  country,  but  it 
was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  government  because  it  was  feared  that 
young  men  might  be  trained  away  from  Japanese  interests.  But  when  these 
graduates  took  their  places  in  the  commercial  world  the  value  of  their  education 
was  seen  and  the  emperor  was  among  the  first  to  suggest  increasing,  at  public 
expense,  the  facilities  of  such  schools. 

France  was  among  the  first  to  detect  the  commercial  value  of  schools  for 
the  training  of  young  men  for  business  pursuits.  Switzerland,  like  many  of 
the  other  countries,  began  early  to  establish  schools  of  commerce.  Notable 
among  these  is  the  commercial  school  of  the  city  Neunberg,  the  commercial 
school  of  St.  Gall,  the  commercial   school  of  Zurich,  the  central  commercial 
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college  of  Bellinzona.  There  are  twenty-seven  of  these  schools,  and  while 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  yet  the  country  is  rapidly  solving  the 
problem  of  the  commercial  schools.  What  is  true  of  these  schools  is  true  of 
the  schools  of  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  England  perhaps  is 
more  backward  than  any  other  of  the  great  nations. 

These  schools  of  commerce  are  in  reality  miniature  worlds — eminences, 
if  you  please,  on  which,  thru  the  instructors,  the  bovs  and  girls  are  permitted 
to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  not  one  nation  only  but  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth;  places  from  which  the  commerce  of  the  world  may  be  seen,  where  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  the  sciences  may  be  obtained,  but  where  the 
products,  the  means  of  transportation,  the  geographical  location,  the  character 
of  the  people,  effects  of  labor  and  capital,  may  come  within  the  knowledge  6f  the 
student.  While  all  of  these  afford  available  means  for  excellent  preparation, 
there  are  yet  additional  requirements  that  seem  essential. 

The  preparation  necessary  for  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  various  profes- 
sions has,  within  the  past  few  years,  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  extending 
the  courses  of  the  schools  of  commerce  seems  absolutely  necessary.  During 
the  last  year  the  legislature  in  my  own  state  raised  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  so  that  before  he  can  teach  in  even  a  country  school  he  must  have 
completed  a  course  in  a  commissioned  high  school  or  its  equivalent,  and  must 
in  addition  to  that  have  one  year  of  normal  training  in  some  special  school 
for  teachers.  To  obtain  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  he  must  be  a  graduate 
of  a  conunissioned,  or  certified  non-commissioned,  high  school,  or  have  equiva- 
lent scholarship,  and  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  an  accredited  normal  school. 
To  hold  a  three-years'  license  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high 
school  or  its  equivalent,  have  three  years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  be  a  graduate  of  a  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Now  if  all  this  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  of  the  public  schools,  what 
shall  be  the  requirements  of  a  teacher  for  the  schools  of  commerce,  where 
young  men  and  women  are  to  be  trained  to  take  charge  of  the  great  business 
concerns  of  the  country  ?    What  shall  be  the  additional  requirements  ? 

I  am  not  speaking  of  the  requirements  without  which  no  one  would  under- 
take to  teach  in  a  school  of  commerce,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
accoxmts  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law,  history  of  commerce,  international  law,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  one's  own  country,  of  their  administration,  etc.  Beyond 
these,  what  should  be  the  requirements  ?  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  with 
me  that  no  matter  what  the  requirements  may  have  been  formerly,  the  present 
requfrements  (beyond  the  ordinary  preparation)  call  for  at  least  a  college 
education,  a  thoro  knowledge  of  mathematics,  sciences,  literature,  language. 
Because  that  which  has  ostracized  the  business  world  from  the  professional 
world  has  been  the  belief  that  the  preparation  given  in  the  commercial  schools 
has  not  given  the  social  standing.  It  has  not  been  admitted  that  commercial 
studies  are  cultural  studies.    The  teacher  in  the  commercial  schools  must  prove 
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his  own  ability  and  the  ability  of  the  students  under  him  that  a  commercial 
education  is  deserving  of  as  high  recognition  as  an  education  in  any  of  the 
professions;  and  that  the  studies  pursued  tend  to  train  the  mind  and  give 
as  broad  culture  as  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  etc.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  fields  of  work  which  the  student  must  occupy.  Two  of  these,  the 
most  fruitful  for  some  years  to  come,  are  the  farm  and  the  shop.  I  would 
therefore  make  a  special  plea  that  the  teacher  of  commerce  be  thoroly  familiar 
with  agricultiu'e  and  manual  training,  because  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends 
largely  upon  its  agricultural  resources;  and  as  we  are  seeking  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  the  people  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  everything  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  and  society  can  bring  to  the  people  in  any  location  be 
brought  to  the  family  of  the  farmer. 

Dr.  Harris  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  "Not  more  than  3  per  cent  of  all 
educated  young  people  can  find  places  in  the  professions. "  It  must  be  admitted 
that  almost  the  whole  trend  of  education  as  it  is  now  offered  is  toward  these 
professions.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  97  per  cent.?  They  must  find 
employment  in  manual  labor,  for  which  little  provision  has  been  made. 

Many  a  boy  or  a  girl,  who  sees  no  beauty  or  utility  or  cidture  in  declensions, 
conjugations,  translations,  and  the  extracting  of  roots,  who  may  be  a  real 
drone  in  the  class,  might,  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded  him,  enter  elementary 
work  in  agriculture  and  manual  training,  and  prove  himself  a  genius.  His 
sensibilities  aroused,  he  would  realize  the  necessity  of  extending  his  course  of 
study,  would  turn  to  the  university,  and  would  complete  his  work. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  has  seemed  to  be  such  a  necessity 
for  teachers  in  all  kinds  of  schools  to  lay  formalism  aside,  as  now.  Teachers 
so  frequently  feel  that  their  position  is  not  one  of  business,  but  a  profession; 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  profession  is  usually  imderstood,  but  a  fancied 
notion  of  it,  which  prevents  them  from  entering  into  and  becoming  factors  in 
the  great  business  world.  This  results  sometimes  from  a  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  that  his  views  will  not  please  everyone,  and  that  he  may  not  be 
able  to  hold  his  position.  Better  lose  it  than  be  a  mere  satellite.  Teacho^ 
must  be  men  and  women  of  ideas,  because  the  business  world  needs  such. 
These  however,  cannot  be  obtained  without  broad  culture.  Recently  I  was 
visiting  a  newly  equipped  printing  establishment  where  one  of  the  great  papers 
is  published.  As  I  passed  from  department  to  department  and  saw  the 
mighty  machinery  at  work  and  the  army  of  people  hurrying  here  and  there, 
bringing  news  from  all  parts  of  the*  world,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  a 
brief  conversation  between  our  guide  and  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  guide  said,  "Where  is  Conway?"  "Gone,"  said  the  foreman. 
"What  was  the  cause?"  asked  the  guide.  "No  ideas,"  said  the  foreman; 
"Conway  was  a  good  fellow  and  an  excellent  workman,  but  he  had  no  ideas 
and  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  man  without  ideas." 

Teachers  must  be  men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid  to  enter  into  the 
business  interests  and  share  the  burdens  of  the  conmiunity.    They  must  be 
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known  as  workers,  not  merely  in  the  "teax:her's  sense,"  but  as  energetic, 
enthusiastic  forces  thoroly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  work,  incessant  work,  is  the 
price  of  success.  ''He  who  saves  his  life  will  lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his 
life  will  save  it."  Teachers  must  constantly  keep  growing,  because  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  ten  years  ago  are  not  the  business  methods  of  today,  any  more 
than  the  textbooks  of  ten  years  ago  are  the  textbooks  of  today. 

The  world  awaits  men  who  are  not  one-sided,  but  those  who  can  look 
intelligently  upon  both  sides  of  any  question,  who  have  a  higher  notion  of  the 
business  world  than  to  believe  that  because  one  man  has  acciunulated  money 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  is  dishonest,  or  because  another  has  failed  is  the 
best  reason  why  he  should  be  called  honest.  At  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  an  inclination,  even  among  men  of  affairs,  to  try  to  advance  their  interests 
by  minimizing  the  worth  of  men  who  have  exercised  their  natural  ability  and 
good  judgment  and  have  established  great  industries.  In  the  commercial 
world  some  men  cannot  help  succeeding.  If  the  cause,  however,  were  sought 
it  would  be  foimd  that  theu:  success  was  not  the  result  of  mere  luck,  but  that 
it  was  the  reward  of  eternal  vigilance. 

Every  effort  of  young  people  should  be  directed  toward  building  up  rather 
than  tearing  down.  They  must  be  willing  to  share  their  ability,  even  to  the 
extent  of  helping  those  who  do  not  know  their  places  to  find  them.  So  many 
do  not  know  the  particular  work  for  which  they  are  naturally  adapted.  They 
may  be  thoroly  honest  and  willing  but  may  not  have  the  ability  to  select  the 
work  in  which  they  should  engage.  Why  not  train  business  men  to  be  willing 
to  try  such  people  in  different  kinds  of  work  until  they  find  their  places,  because 
every  person  can  do  some  work  better  than  any  other  person.  In  this  way 
specialists  will  be  secured  and  useful  lives  saved  and  made  happy. 

The  world  awaits  men  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  something,  men 
who  are  honest;  and  by  honesty  I  do  not  mean  a  person  who  will  not  take 
money  from  the  till.  What  I  do  mean,  however,  is  best  expressed  by  an  experi- 
enced business  man: 

Employers  want  men  who  combine  with  ambition  and  natural  talents  honesty  and 
the  capacity  for  hard  work.  The  employees  whose  dishonesty  is  the  most  costly  are  those 
who  would  never  take  a  cent  from  the  till,  but  who  defraud  their  employers  by  thefts  of 
time,  thru  half-hearted  effort,  or  thru  placing  their  own  interests  above  those  of  the  firm. 
Honesty  means  more  than  financial  integrity.  It  is  the  quality  which  makes  men  work 
without  watching  the  clock,  or  being  afraid  that  they  will  give  their  employer  more  than 
they  are  paid  for. 

The  honest  employee  brings  to  his  work  the  best  effort  of  which  he  is  capable, 
and  begrudges  nothing  when  the  interests  of  his  employer  are  at  stake. 

Then  there  should  be  a  state  governing  board  for  the  schools  of  commerce. 
This  should  be  composed  of  men  who  have  made  their  mark  not  alone  in  the 
business  world  but  in  the  literary  world  as  well.  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
this  board  to  fix  the  qualifications  of  the  commercial  teacher  and  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  course  of  study.  It  might  be  urged 
that  the  state  board  of  education  would  be  sufficient  for  this.    I  think  not. 
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The  state  board  of  education  is  composed  of  men  of  literary  attainments  only. 
Very  few,  if  any,  have  had  extensive  business  experience.  Their  work  has 
been  almost  wholly  in  another  direction.  With  this  state  board  of  control, 
and  the  other  requirements  mentioned,  the  schools  of  commerce  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  and  receive  the  same  recognition  as  the  other 
educational  and  industrial  departments  of  the  state. 


METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  NOW 

AT  WORK 

F.   C.  WEBER,  POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,   LOS  ANGELES,   GAL. 

Our  president  has  ably  shown  us  the  conditions  and  objects  of  this  discus- 
sion. Probably  none  of  our  commercial  teachers  are  so  perfect  that  they  need 
not  improve.  In  fact,  if  we  do  not  improve,  we  are  very  likely  to  retrograde. 
However,  in  my  limited  personal  acquaintance  with  teachers  of  commercial 
branches  in  high  schools,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  found  a  large 
majority  of  them  to  have  had  considerable  general  educational  adx^antages, 
and  a  large  percentage  are  college  and  university  graduates.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  these  have  not  had  training  which  was  especially  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  teaching  commercial  subjects.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  teaching 
of  commercial  subjects  in  public  schools  is  not  yet  of  long  standing  and  the 
opportunities  of  studying  these  lines  of  work  in  universities,  colleges,  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  generally,  is  of  still  shorter  duration.  The  private 
commercial  schools  have  not  to  any  great  extent  offered  advanced  work  in  the 
preparation  for  teaching,  for  it  has  been  their  function  to  prepare  for  entrance 
upon  business  positions  and  not  for  instruction  in  commercial  subjects. 

Four  ways  of  improvement  have  been  brought  out  in  the  previous  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  each  of  these,  and 
to  add  a  fifth^  which,  to  my  mind,  is  more  valuable  than  these.  First,  however, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  undertsood  as  being  opposed  to 
study  in  institutions  of  learning  as  a  means  of  improving  commercial  teachers 
now  at  work.  I  most  heartily  believe  in  college  and  university  study  but  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  all  sufficient  for  the  commercial  teacher. 

Summer  schools. — While  much  good  work  can  be  done  in  summer  schoob, 
their  handicaps  lie  in  the  brevity  of  the  term,  the  work  coming  just  after  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  when  the  teacher  is  tired  and  has  no  taste  for  school- 
work,  and  in  the  expense  of  attendance,  which  uses  the  teacher's  time  and  his 
money,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  not  too  abundant.  Courses  of 
study  in  summer  schools  for  the  development  of  the  deficient  commercial 
teachers  are  not  very  common  and  are  now  largely  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Correspondence  courses. — ^The  correspondence  coxirse  is  of  real  value  but 
it  lacks  the  inspiration  of  the  class,  the  recitation,  and  the  flesh-and-blood 
instructor.  Few  will  carry  such  a  course  to  a  successful  issue.  Little  things, 
such  as  social  obligations,  extra  schoolwork,  sickness  of  self  or  friends  or  family, 
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will  cause  the  time  for  work  on  the  correspondence  course  to  be  postponed, 
first  occasionally,  soon  it  is  somewhat  more  frequent,  then  a  busy  week  will 
crowd  it  entirely  into  another  week,  and  so  on  until  it  is  dropped  entirely. 
Of  course,  such  should  not  be  the  case,  but  such  is  human  natiu^.  The  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Schools  Institution  has  been  mentioned  as  ofiFering  courses  by 
correspondence.  May  I  ask  what  inducement  to  persevere  it  ofiFers  to  the 
teachers  pursuing  its  courses?  Undoubtedly  it  will  give  the  student  of  its 
courses  self-improvement,  but  can  he  capitalize  this  self -improvement  ?  Will 
its  certificate  of  graduation  be  accepted  by  county  or  state  boards  of  education 
as  a  sufficient  credential  for  the  issuing  of  the  teacher's  license?  Are  the 
merits  of  its  courses  so  generally  recognized  that  the  graduate  will  be  reasonably 
sure  of  a  better  position  and  better  pay  ?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  very  likely  the  classes  will  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
continuance  of  the  work  even  if  the  course  requires  four  or  more  years.  These 
questions  must  be  met  by  any  successful  correspondence  course,  for  people 
who  are  working  for  a  living  and  are  thoroly  busy  are  not  likely  to  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  work  that  has  no  definite  and  tangible  result  at  its  end. 

Teachers^  associations, — ^The  chief  objection  to  teachers'  associations  is  that 
they  are  made  up  entirely  of  teachers.  Thus  the  teachers  who  are  preparing 
pupils  for  commercial  life  do  not  have  that  life  in  their  own  midst.  Teachers' 
associations  are  too  often  mutual  admiration  societies  in  which  the  great  respon- 
sibility and  dignity  of  the  profession  are  aired,  rather  than  a  laboratory  for 
searching  out  the  elements  of  life  and  the  manner  of  combining  these  elements 
in  a  twentieth-century  business  man  and  citizen.  For  these  reasons,  many 
teachers  are  unwilling  to  participate  in  teachers'  associations.  They  find  them 
dry,  uninteresting,  and  expensive,  and  fail  to  get  from  them  that  which  will 
materially  strengthen  their  work.  They  attend  because  they  are  expected 
to,  not  because  they  are  interested.  How  much  progress  does  that  boy  make 
in  your  recitation  who  is  not  interested  in  what  you  are  trying  to  teach  him  ? 

Educational  journals, — ^Many  good  things  are  published  in  educational 
journals.  Many  teachers  have  not  the  time  to  search  out  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Much  of  the  matter  in  these  journals  is  not  definite  enough,  is  not  inter- 
esting, too  often  in  commercial  lines  it  is  the  expounding  of  a  publisher's  or 
author's  pet  theory,  or  the  veiled  advertisement  of  some  system  or  text. 

The  laboratory. — We  all  wish  to  improve,  but  if  improvement  is  to  be  eco- 
nomic yet  efficient, we  must  first  of  all  know  where  the  improvement  is  needed. 
Let  the  teacher  of  commercial  branches  who  wants  to  improve — or  require  it 
of  the  one  who  needs  improvement — take  a  position  in  the  commercial  world 
as  a  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  or  clerk,  or  better  still,  try  his  hand  at  each  of 
these  in  turn.  Let  him  try  it  with  different  firms  and  corporations  in  different 
lines  of  business.  I  assure  you  that  he  will  find  out  where  he  needs  improve- 
ment. He  will  get  the  improvement,  too,  for  business  men  have  a  peculiar 
way  of  getting  results  in  their  employees  which  instructors  in  the  classroom  and 
correspondence  school  have  not.    Is  the  teacher's  work  acceptable  in  the 
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commercial  world  ?  If  it  is  not,  he  is  not  fit  to  teach  it  in  the  schooboooL 
Will  the  teacher  retxim  to  the  schoohx>om  after  an  excursion  into  the  comma*- 
cial  work?  If  the  state  cannot  make  it  attractive  enough  for  him  to  do  so, 
then  the  state  does  not  deserve  his  services.  The  teacher  can  do  this  largdj 
during  his  vacations.  The  complete  change  from  the  schoohx>om  routine  to 
that  of  the  desk  or  counter  will  afford  him  a  rest.  The  new  experience  and 
associations  will  interest  him.  The  improvement  he  needs  he  will  search  out 
for  himself  in  the  dictionary,  the  book  of  reference,  or  the  laboratory  of  com- 
merce, for  his  improvement  is  then  a  living,  vital  want,  not  a  vague  duty  which 
in  the  schoolroom  he  may  scarcely  have  known  or  realized.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  leave  teaching  for  a  term  or  a  year.  Probably  most  school 
boards  would  be  willing  to  grant  leave  of  absence  for  such  purpose,  for  generally 
school  boards  are  largely  made  up  of  business  men.  This  course  would  not 
take  from  the  teacher's  scanty  wages,  but  would  give  him  an  income  while 
he  is  improving  himself.  He  would  get  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hustle 
of  the  commercial  world  into  his  work  in  the  classroom,  saving  much  time  for 
the  pupils  and  at  the  same  time  setting  them  a  good  example  in  getting  things 
done.  He  can  intelligently  compare  the  real  of  the  commercial  world  with 
the  ideal  that  is  yet  to  be  wrought.  The  commercial  teacher  of  the  future  must 
be  the  person  with  a  mind  trained  along  broad  lines  in  school  or  college  to 
reason,  reflect,  and  judge;  a  nature  which  understands  and  sympathizes  with 
boys  and  girb;  a  man  who  has  been  tried  and  tempered  in  the  work  of  the 
commercial  world.  The  commercial  teachers  who  need  improvement  have 
the  laboratory  of  commerce  at  their  door,  and  such  a  laboratory  is  not  supplied 
by  any  school.  There  is  no  bottle  on  the  shelf  or  Bunsen  burner  on  the 
table,  no  apparatus  in  the  case  or  specimen  in  the  glass  tank,  no  textbook  of 
experiments  to  follow,  but  in  the  laboratory  of  commerce  is  the  living,  human 
life,  of  which  the  commercial  teacher  should  and  must  be  a  part. 


DISCUSSION' 

E.  K.  Isaacs,  president,  Woodbury  Business  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — ^Thc  private 
commercial  school  is  a  business  enterprise.  As  such  it  is  subject  to  the  same  inexorable 
laws  that  govern  succ^s  in  any  other  business  enterprise.  Every- interprise  must  have  a 
head.  That  head  should  be  above  all  else  a  business  head.  The  president,  proprietor, 
or  manager  of  a  business  school,  therefore,  should  be  a  business  man  or  business  woman, 
as  well  as  a  business  educator.  But  the  term  "business  man"  does  not  mean  a  shmnl 
trickster  who  can  drive  sharp  bargains.  It  means  a  man  of  education,  ability,  publk- 
spiritedness,  and  of  broad,  comprehensive  views  of  life.  The  same  qualities  essential  to 
the  successful  manager  are  largely  essential  to  the  successful  teacher,  for  the  teacher  is  in 
turn  the  manager  of  a  department,  or  of  a  class,  or  of  individual  pupils. 

But  before  proceeding  farther  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  word  "required"  in  the 
title  to  this  discussion.  "Available  means,  and  additional  means  'required'  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  commercial  teachers."  The  word  required  implies  authority.  The  public 
schools  are  under  authority.  The  public -school  teacher  is  authorized  to  teach  after  having 
shaken  and  taken  the  "  available  "  means  required  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  manager 
or  principal  of  a  public  school  is  himself  managed — ^is  required  to  be  and  to  do  by  those 
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higher  in  authority.  But  who  or  what  is  it  that  issues  requirements  touching  the  proprietor 
or  principal  in  the  private  commercial  schoob  ? 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  private  commercial  school  is  a  business  enterprise. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  success  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  human  endeavor.  The 
desire  for  success  and  happiness  is  inherent  in  the  human  heart  and  brain,  and  there  is  no 
board  of  examiners  or  other  authority  required  to  produce  this  desire.  But  success  is 
an  effect  and  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  anyone 
can  have  risen  to  the  place  of  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  school  or  any  other  enterprise,  or 
to  the  plane  of  a  commercial  teacher,  until  he  has  learned  at  least  some  of  the  laws  that 
govern  success — ^until  he  has  learned  to  set  in  motion  causes  that  shall  produce  desired 
effects.  Again,  self-interest — ^not  selfishness,  but  legitimate  self-interest — is  the  basis 
of  individual  success,  and  of  all  human  progress.  The  successful  business  man  knows  this. 
The  successful  school  proprietor  knows  it,  and  no  "authority"  is  required  to  spur  him  on 
to  higher  endeavor. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  mainly  of  the  private  commercial  school  proprietor,  first,  because 
he  is  often  also  a  teacher  or  has  passed  thru  the  teacher's  chairs;  second,  because  in 
him  repK)ses  the  authority  of  management,  and  upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
standards  and  of  ascertaining  whether  his  teachers  have  taken  and  are  continually  taking 
sufficient  doses  of  the  "available  and  additional  means"  required  for  up-to-date  and 
effective  business-college  work. 

Again  I  ask,  who  or  what  is  the  authority  or  governing  power  that  fixes  standards  and 
requirements  for  private  commercial  schools  ?  I  answer,  the  law  of  success.  And  the 
law  of  success  is  more  binding,  more  sacred,  more  absolute,  and  more- inexorable  than  any 
law  of  church  or  state  or  board  or  paternal  organization. 

The  mission  of  the  commercial  schools  is  to  educate  young  people  for  successful  busi- 
ness service  and  for  effective  work  along  business  lines.  No  factory  could  exist  unless 
it  manufactured  an  article  or  a  product  that  is  in  detnand  and  whose  quality  should  answer 
the  requirements  of  those  who  use  the  products.  The  business-college  graduate,  in  one 
sense,  is  its  manufactured  article — its  product — and  inasmuch  as  men  do  not  gather  figs 
from  thorns  or  grapes  from  bramble  bushes,  neither  do  business  men  utilize  the  products 
of  inferior  schools.  And  there  is  where  the  law  of  success  and  of  self-interest — self-preserva- 
tion, if  you  please — gets  in  its  effective  work.  The  demands  of  the  business  world,  there- 
fore, regulate  the  standards  and  the  efficiency  of  the  private  business  school. 

A  commercial-school  teacher  must,  of  course,  have  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  of 
study  that  he  is  required  to  teach.  The  work  of  the  average  business  college  is  organized 
under  two  main  divisions  or  courses,  usually  designated  as  the  commercial  course,  and  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting  course.  Aside  from  the  three  subjects  of  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, and  typewriting,  the  tributary  branches  are  arithmetic,  penmanship,  spelling,  rapid 
calculations,  business  law,  and  business  English.  Some  schools  have  added  commercial 
geography,  civil  government,  and  economics. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  few  brainy  and  public-spirited  business  educators  have 
evolved  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  parental  institution,  have  called  it  the  Commercial  Schools 
Institution,  and  located  it  at  Washington,  D.  C.  This  institution  offers  quite  extensive 
and  elaborate  courses  of  study,  both  by  mail  and  personal  attendance,  covering  several 
years,  and  at  certain  fixed  tuition  rates.  The  Commercial  Schools  Institution  invites  the 
"affiliation"  of  all  worthy  private  commercial  schools,  such  affiliated  schools  thus  coming 
under  the  supervision  of  the  parent  institution.  Whether  any  considerable  number  of 
private  schools  will  recognize  the  cluck  of  parental  solicitation  and  will  consent  to  gather 
under  the  supervising  wings  of  another  private  institution,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  available  sources  of  education  already  mentioned  are  the  public  schools,  the  normal 
schools,  the  private  commercial  schoob,  the  commercial  departments  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.   But  there  is  another  school  which  is  not  only  available  to  everyone,  but  from 
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which  everyone  who  desires  to  be  successful  must  take  a  life  scholarship.  I  refer  to  the 
great  school  of  life. 

The  school  of  life  has  many  departments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  depart- 
ment of  business  and  commerce,  the  department  of  civics  and  politics,  of  art  and  literature, 
of  science  and  invention,  of  ethics  and  religion.  To  be  successful  in  the  highest  degree 
as  a  private  commercial  teacher,  or  as  anything  else,  one  must  be  a  constant  student  in 
these  various  departments  of  the  school  of  life.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  this  end  to  be  con- 
fined within  college  walls  or  in  cathedral  halls.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  in  perpetua] 
touch  with  the  great  everyday  throbbing  pulse  of  the  world  as  reflected  in  the  modem 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  other  current  literature,  and  manifested  in  the  afifairs  of  men 
and  society. 

But  there  is  still  another  department  in  the  school  of  life  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
and  that  is  the  department  of  self. 

It  is  necessary  to  look  out  from  self  and  study  the  affairs  of  the  external  world*  but 
it  is  only  as  one  comes  into  a  realization  of  the  inherent  potentialities  within  himself  that 
he  can  develop  strength  and  power  and  efficiency  as  a  school  man,  or  any  other  kind  of  man. 
And  realizing  this  he  also  sees  the  same  potentiality  in  every  pupil  and  in  every  other 
human  being.  And  not  until  he  does  see  the  man  or  woman  in  the  child,  even  as  he  sees 
the  oak  in  the  acorn  or  the  blossom  in  the  bud,  can  the  school  man  do  his  best  woiic. 

A  bulb  is  planted  in  moistened  earth: 
Behold  a  mystery — the  lily's  birth  1 

Not  all  the  general  and  special  and  technical  education  and  training  of  all  the  schoob 
and  colleges  and  universities  in  the  land  will  avail  unless  the  teacher  feels  within  him  this 
divine  essence  and  impulse  which  enable  him  to  stir  into  action  and  to  give  impetus  to  the 
latent  forces  in  the  pupil  and  thus  to  bring  forth  the  greatest  thing  on  earth — an  efficient 
worker — to  take  his  place  in  the  great  business  vineyard  of  the  world,  and  thus  forever  to 
give  value  received  to  the  world  for  the  great  privilege  of  living  in  the  world;  of  being  a 
citizen  of  the  universe,  and  a  constituent  part  of  God's  creation. 


CO-ORDINATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CLASS  INSTRUC- 

TION  IN  COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 

F.  F.   SHOWERS,  STEVENS  POINT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,   STEVENS  POINT,   WIS. 

Technical  schools  and  universities  with  their  laboratory  methods  have 
developed  the  productive  side  of  the  individual.  It  has  been  individual 
instruction  rather  than  class  instruction  with  this  one  idea  in  mind,  that  of 
increasing  production.  By  means  of  laboratory  methods,  certain  powers  of 
the  individual  have  been  developed  which  have  not  necessarily  made  him  a 
better  citizen.  He  has  gained  power  in  reasoning,  in  eliminating,  combining, 
and  grouping  elements  which  have  been  constant  in  their  relation  to  one  another 
but  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  exchange,  when  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
man  entered  in,  the  question  was  broadened,  made  more  uncertain.  The 
private  laboratory  or  technical  school  no  longer  gave  him  the  power  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  future.  His  results  depend  upon  the  ever-changing  prob- 
lem of  man's  advance.  The  laboratory  methods  in  history  may  give  the  stu- 
dent the  past  conditions  and  tendencies,  but  more  essential  than  these  are  the 
powerful  influences  of  the  present.  Time  was  when  the  individual  need 
not  consult  the  wishes  of  another  person,  but  this  no  longer  is  true.  His 
neighbor  is  a  factor  in  deciding  his  future,  and  his  neighbor  is  no  longer  the 
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man  who  lives  next  door,  but  the  man  who  lives  across  the  seas.  "The  out- 
look of  our  times  ranges  across  the  seas ;  the  active  minds  of  nations  are  centered 
not  on  literature  and  art,  but  on  gaining  command  over  the  forces  of  nature 
and  on  possessing  the  earth."  We  can  no  longer  stay  the  tendency  of  our 
age,  it  is  too  far  advanced. 

We  have  too  long  given  our  attention  to  what  might  be  called  liberal 
education,  by  which  is  especially  meant,  history,  literature,  and  the  kindred 
subjects.  And  far  too  little  attention  to  subjects  which  are  more  nearly  allied 
with  our  living,  which  subjects  have  received  the  slighting  term  of  "bread 
studies."  Yet  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  this  age  we  cannot  plan  too  narrowly. 
Our  technical  schools  must  be  more  than  trade  schools,  and  our  conunercial 
colleges  more  than  "clerk  factories."  Many  argue  that  oiu:  technical  schools 
will  result  in  bringing  about  men  who  compare  favorably  with  the  journeymen 
of  oiu:  mediaeval  times.  Men  who  lack  a  broad  education  and  feeling  of 
brotherly  love  and  of  civic  pride.  These  ideas  are  being  guarded  against  by 
the  introduction  into  our  commercial  colleges  and  trades  schools  of  subjects 
which  have  for  their  ideal  the  full  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Here  we  are  developing,  not  only  the  individual  power  of  doing  the  work 
assigned  him,  but  we  are  bringing  him  in  daily  contact  with  his  fellow-students 
in  such  a  way  that  he  must  fully  recognize  his  relation  to  them,  that  he  may 
recognize  the  equality  of  man. 

Our  classwork  often  tends  to  bring  about  too  uniform  a  product  which  is 
so  symmetrical  and  so  evenly  balanced  that  the  mind  is  always  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  Where  grooves  and  channels  are  so  well  worn,  definite  conclu- 
sions of  the  mind  can  as  surely  be  relied  upon  as  tho  a  machine  were  responding 
to  stimulation.  What  is  here  needed  is  not  more  uniformity  in  process  and 
product,  but  more  originality.  The  student  would  then  be  of  value,  not  for 
what  he  is,  but  for  what  he  may  become.  He  should  be  of  worth,  not  for  the 
information  with  which  he  is  endowed,  but  for  his  skill  for  gaining  and  using 
new  information.  We  have  been  severely  criticized  because  of  the  uniformity 
in  G\xi  public  schools  and  foreign  educators  have  said  that  oiu:  nation  is  becom- 
ing great  and  powerful,  not  by  reason  of  education,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

The  subjects  offered  in  commercial  courses  are  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
have  some  direct  information  on  the  question  at  hand.  It  is  not  information 
handed  down  from  centuries  past,  but  information  that  pertains  to  the  solution 
of  problems  at  hand.  Because  of  all  being  acquainted  with  these  problems, 
interest  is  very  easily  aroused  in  the  same.  The  average  problems  pertain  to 
the  immediate  and  future  prosperity  of  all  students,  and  interest  we  see  develop- 
ing is  interest  of  the  maximum  instead  of  the  minimum*  Interest  which  soon 
develops  into  involuntary  attention  and  in  which  the  student  soon  loses  sight 
of  himself  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  him.  Here  we  see  the  practical 
side  of  commercial  work,  because  very  few  students  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  education,  as  it  is  argued,  for  its  own  sake. 

Some  have  said  there  is  no  true  theory  or  method  in  business,  and  that 
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the  description  of  business  purposes  will  not  result  in  the  sa*  Ing  of  time  and 
getting  of  better  results.  And  others  have  said  that  business  men  are  bom,  not 
made.  It  is  true  that  the  great  magnates  of  the  present  are  men  who  have 
foreseen  great  opportunities  and  have  seized  the  same.  Your  ancestors  and 
my  ancestors  made  it  possible  for  these  managers  to  accumulate  great  fortunes 
by  large  land  grants,  and  exclusive  franchises  which  are  crippling  many  of 
our  cities  of  today.  And  we,  who  are  of  the  present,  must  develop  men  who 
are  some  day  to  deal  with  these  managers  and  perchance  become  managers 
themselves.  The  problem  they  are  likely  to  confront  in  future  life,  can,  with 
much  interest,  be  discussed  in  classwork. 

The  importance  of  commercial  work  must  be  recognized  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  1802,  73  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  of  Yale 
College  entered  what  was  called  the  learned  profession,  and  17  per  cent,  filled 
business  positions,  while  in  1902,  the  proportion  was  reversed. 

In  the  classroom  the  impetus  is  given  which  will  relieve  business  of  the 
monotony  of  its  routine  and  raise  business  above  the  mere  machine.  Hereto- 
fore the  commercial  classroom  has  been  accused  of  being  a  place  in  which  the 
boy  is  prepared  for  busip  ^ss,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  more  of  his  time 
to  recreation  outside  of  the  office.  Now,  he  is  taught  to  surmount  the  mere 
details  of  office-work  and  get  a  broader  view  which  enables  him  to  enjoy  the 
modem  business  transaction.  Courtesies  he  must  extend  to  others  in  the 
classroom  are  like  courtesies  he  must  extend  to  business  men  upon  the  street, 
and  here  should  be  developed  the  professional  coiutesies  which  lawyers  and 
doctors  extend  to  one  another. 

The  lad  who  enters  West  Point  is  no  braver  than  his  fellows,  but  years  of  constant 
teaching  that  personal  honor  is  all  important  and  his  experience,  in  unfaltering  courage 
and  unswerving  fidelity  to  duty,  instills  into  his  being  a  quality  which  makes  him  a  braver 
man  in  the  face  of  danger  and  makes  him  more  certain  in  carrying  out  his  orders  without 
counting  the  cost  to  himself. 

A  person,  given  a  similar  education  in  honesty  and  elements  of  professional 
cotirtesy  in  business,  would  have  great  strength  to  resist  temptations  which  so 
often  lead  to  ruin  and  disgrace.  In  individual  instruction  we  should  discover 
the  special  aptitudes  and  powers  of  the  individual.  We  readily  see  by  close 
contact  with  the  individual  student,  his  special  views  on  any  one  problem. 
We  readily  gain  the  information  as  to  whether  it  is  original  or  borrowed. 
If  wrong  conclusions  have  been  reached,  we  can  more  easily  return  to  planes 
of  equality  and  agreement  and  build  up  the  framework  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  our  problem.  This  is  often  quite  opposite  to  the  method  piu^ued  in  dass- 
work,  where  too  often  the  development  of  the  mind  is  quite  lost  sight  of ^  and 
the  problem  under  consideration  becomes  the  all-absorbing  theme.  Or  again, 
in  classwork,  the  instructor  too  often  thinks  of  the  learned  presentation  of 
his  subject  without  considering  the  power  of  application  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

In  oiu:  individual  instruction,  we  are  able  to  earmark  what  must  be  known 
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by  letta:  or  number,  and  can  designate  in  similar  manner  what  the  student 
knows.  We  then  have  our  base  of  operation  clearly  in  hand  and  can  proceed 
to  teach  him  what  remains  to  be  known.  This  can  better  be  done  in 
individual  than  in  class  instruction,  as  what  our  students  know  in  regard  to 
subjects  in  hand  varies  quite  markedly,  because  they  have  not  had  the  same 
preparation.  We  must  always  guard  against  the  teacher  becoming  too 
important  a  factor  in  gaining  what  remains  to  be  known.  We  should  always 
bear  in  mind  the  thought  expressed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  when  he  presented 
his  son  to  Aristotle  as  a  pupil.  He  said,  "See  that  you  make  yourself  useless 
to  my  son." 

In  oiur  individual  instruction,  we  are  getting  at  the  root  of  what  we  are  to 
think  and  reason  about  later  op.  Have  your  thinking  first  and  plenty  to  think 
about,  and  then  establish  principles  to  guide  in  drawing  conclusions.  We 
should  cultivate  a  healthy  curiosity  and  classify  the  results  of  our  observations; 
then  reflect.  Some  one  has  said,  to  have  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers;  to  think, 
is  to  weave  them  in  garlands.    Weaving  and  thinking  should  be  synonymous. 

In  individual  thinking  we  can  teach  more  with  an  eye  on  our  pupil,  and 
not  merely  on  the  work  he  is  turning  out.  We  can  train  him  to  set  labor  above 
whim,  to  develop  the  less  promising  parts  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  most 
promising  parts,  to  make  one  talent  ten  and  two  talents  five,  to  get  enjoyment 
out  of  overcoming  difficulties. 

We  must  not  confuse  individual  instruction  with  information  gained  at 
first  hand  only.  He  who  would  gain  knowledge  in  this  way  alone,  would  be 
returning  to  the  savage  stage.  We  should  gain  power  by  the  experiences  of 
others  whether  we  get  this  experience  from  the  printed  page  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  so  contact  with  minds  opens  new  avenues  of  approaching  subjects 
under  consideration  and  our  view-point  is  broadened.  Whatever  gives  the 
mind  a  larger  view  increases  individuality. 

To  give  each  person  in  the  world  the  net  results  of  the  experiences  of  all 
his  educated  fellows  is  the  object  of  education.  Man  can  live  over  again  the 
experiences  of  others  without  suffering  their  rebuffs  and  disappointments. 
The  imeducated  man  cannot  do  this. 

Class  instruction  tends  to  the  development  of  the  student  as  a  part  of  a  unit. 
It  is  an  integral  part  in  which  the  student  participates  in  the  making  of  the 
unit.  The  class  and  this  individual  are  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  not 
the  opposite  extremes  as  one  might  suppose.  The  unit  of  thought  of  the 
class  is  not  the  individual  thought  or  the  aggregate  thought.  We  may  agree  on 
a  certain  subject  under  consideration  and  differ  on  another  subject.  This 
brings  out  the  natural  resistance  as  well  as  the  mutual  dependence,  rivalry 
as  well  as  sympathy.  Unity  of  a  class  or  society  is  not  fixed,  it  is  ever  growing, 
thus  we  see  we  must  have  differences  and  likenesses  in  order  that  we  may  have 
growth. 

The  student  must  be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  conditions  which  do  not  agree 
with  his  ideas,  because  we  must  not  only  fit  our  students  into  existing  condi- 
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tions  and  institutions,  but  must  fit  men  to  makei  existing  condicions  and 
institutions  better.  He  must  learn  to  stand  in  opposition  to  his  feliow-naen, 
because,  in  all  classes  we  have  rich  and  {)oor,  good  and  bad,  ruler  and  subject, 
religious  and  irreligious,  conservative  and  radical.  No  individual  under- 
stands himself  when  alone.  It  often  takes  an  opponent  to  develop  in  man  and 
reveal  to  his  consciousness,  the  best  or  the  worst  that  lies  within  him.  Thru 
opposition  we  come  to  recognize  and  develop  the  manifold  possibilities  that 
life  contains.  As  the  struggle  in  the  flame  in  the  candle,  gives  light  and  shov^ 
the  result  of  combustion,  so  in  life  the  struggles  are  indicative  of  opposii^ 
influences  with  advancement  definitely  marked.  The  other  man  in  the  dass^ 
the  other  class,  the  other  school,  has  a  positive  share  in  the  life  of  every  student 
and  this  rivalry  or  active  opposition  instead  of  weakening  the  student,  should 
develop  him. 

Again,  adaptation  should  come  as  the  result  of  class  instruction.  In 
practical  life  the  job  has  to  be  done  and  the  man  must  adapt  himself  to  it, 
or  lose  it;  and  in  practical  life,  all  but  trained  men  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
time.  Besides  adaptation,  and  habits  already  spoken  of,  class  instruction 
teaches  the  student  punctuality,  regularity,  and  observation  of  order.  All 
essentials  of  the  individual,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed. 

In  oiu:  individual  instruction,  we  are  not  always  sure  of  results,  and  as 
impression  and  expression  are  counterparts  and  beget  one  another,  we  should 
cultivate  the  two  together.  In  classwork,  expression  will  tend  to  clearness 
and  definiteness  of  thought.  While  looseness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of 
words,  lead  to  indefiniteness  and  lack  of  clearness  of  thought.  Thus  must  we 
combine  classwork  and  individual  instruction  in  order  that  we  prepare  the 
student  for  his  future  problem. 

As  truly  as  we  must  cultivate  patriotism  in  a  soldier,  humanity  in  a  physician, 
self-denial  in  a  missionary,  love  of  beauty  in  an  artist,  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
must  we  secure  the  aptitudes  for  commercial  affairs,  a  desire  for  work,  the 
love  of  order  and  economy,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  clearness  and  judgment — 
all  essential  qualities  in  a  good  business  man. 


DISCUSSION 

Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  junior  master  of  Girls  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. — ^In  discus- 
sions of  this  kind  I  observe  that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  wander  away  from  the  main 
point  and  to  enlarge  upon  themes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  are  not  at 
present  concerned  in  the  glorification  or  defense  of  commercial  education;  we  are  simply 
to  discuss  one  phase  of  it,  and  since  it  is  my  province  to  introduce  the  discussion  on  this 
paper,  I  shall  ask  that  each  one  who  speaks  shall  confine  himself  to  the  topic. 

In  this  discussion  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  persons  whom  we  can  easily  spare. 
First,  those  who  are  getting  along  well  enough  with  present  methods  and  who  have  not 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  take  up  with  anything  new.  Then  there  arc  the  radicals — 
those  people  who  take  such  extreme  views  that  they  ca&  see  no  good  in  the  other  side. 
I  do  not  mean  to  deprecate  enthusiasm  nor  positiveness  of  opinion,  they  are  the  things 
which  mark  the  pioneer  who  forges  ahead  of  the  rank  and  file  and  calls  upon  the  rest  of 
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mankind  to  follow  him  into  new  fields;  but  the  rank  and  file  must  follow  slowly  if  at  all; 
the  ground  must  be  looked  over  carefully  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  question  of  individual  instruction  has  been  before  us  for  some  time  and  because 
it  tends  to  discredit  the  old-fashioned  recitation  period  it  has  been  seized  upon  by  some 
of  the  restless  spirits  who  are  hungry  for  reform.  These  people  have  been  telling  us  with 
great  insistence  that  the  pupil  is  an  individual  and  should  be  treated  as  such,  that  our  edu- 
cation-methods, whereby  all  pupils  are  run  thru  the  same  mold,  are  all  wrong.  They 
love  to  borrow  figures  which  cast  opprobrium  on  present  methods — ^we  hear  much  of  the 
lock-step,"  "marking  time,"  etc.  They  never  by  any  chance  refer  to  classwork  as 
teamwork"  or  compare  it  to  the  precision  of  an  army  corps.  They  lose  sight  entirely  of 
the  fact  that  the  individual  will  always  be  one  of  a  class,  that  his  activities  must  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  activities  of  others,  and  that  the  more  perfectly  he  has  learned  to  modify 
his  own  ideas  and  to  supplement  those  of  others,  the  more  successful  he  will  be  in  life. 

On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  adherents  of  class  instruction  characterize  the  whole 
movement  for  individual  instruction  as  a  fad,  and  to  them  "fad  and  failure"  is  an  allitera- 
tive jingle  which  pleases  the  ear  and  satisfies  the  judgment.  We  have  it  on  what  may 
be  considered  good  authority  that  it  was  carefully  tried  in  Kansas  City  and  abandoned.  It 
has  been  denounced  as  uneconomic  in  time  and  energy,  in  short  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  whole  system  "hasn't  a  leg  to  stand  on."  But  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  eliminate  discussion  on  the  general  merits  of  the  two  systems.  I  take  it  that 
we  are  just  plain  people  who  are  trying  to  get  together  to  see  if  by  an  exchange  of  views  we 
can  improve  by  ever  so  little  the  work  we  ourselves  are  doing  in  our  own  classrooms. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  says  there  is  some  good  to  be  found  in  both  systems  and  I 
think  we  agree  with  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  has  not  offered  out  of 
his  own  experience  some  practical  suggestions  for  co-ordination  of  individual  and  class 
instruction.  We  are  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  contention  that  they  should  be  combined 
in  some  way,  but  how  is  this  much-desired  consumation  to  be  reached  ?  I  hope  as  the 
result  of  the  discussion  which  it  is  my  province  merely  to  indicate  that  we  shall  get  some 
practical  answers  to  this  question. 

The  problem  before  us  is  the  pupil.  His  tastes,  inclinations,  and  capabilities  are  not 
greatly  different  from  those  of  hundreds  of  his  fellows.  With  all  our  limitations  how  are 
we  going  to  effect  the  highest  function  of  education  which  Dr.  Harris  says  is  to  "open  the 
windows  of  the  soul"  so  that  the  pupil  may  interpret  correctly  the  experiences  which  come 
to  him  in  life.  If  a  combination  of  individual  and  class  instruction  will  help  us  to  do  this, 
by  all  means  let  us  have  it.  Some  practical  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Collins  of  the  Stevens 
Point  Normal  School  are: 

I.  The  setting  apart  of  consultation  periods  to  assign  extra  work  to  strong  members 
and  to  aid  weak  ones  over  difficidties. 

3.  Conferences  at  the  end  of  the  recitation  period.  ^ 

3.  Individual  instruction  during  part  of  the  hour;  either  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

4.  Chalk  and  talk,  in  which  all  members  of  the  class  work  on  the  same  problem  with 
pencils  while  one  student  talks  at  the  board. 

If  anyone  can  give  observations  based  on  practical  experience  with  any  of  these  oi: 
other  similar  methods  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  item  in  this  discussion. 


THE   RELATION   BETWEEN   GEkERAL   AND    COMMERCIAL 

EDUCATION 

JAMES  M.  GREEN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  what 
might  be  termed  an  epidemic  of  commercialism  in  education.  The  microbe 
has  so  worked  upon  our  educational  system  that  there  are  many  who  seem  to 
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think  that  if  a  man  is  to  follow  any  commercial  pursuit,  in  reality  or  hypothed- 
cally,  he  should  at  a  very  early  age  take  up  special  studies  and  of  a  narrow  order. 

We  have  a  great  many  schools  that  call  themselves  business  colleges,  and 
which  oflFer  courses  of  study  that  are  the  inverse  of  college  in  that  they  are  most 
elementary,  narrow,  and  mechanical.  The  representatives  of  these  so-called 
colleges  canvass  in  automobiles,  on  bicycles,  in  railroad  trains,  by  mail,  and  in 
every  other  way  for  pupils  to  come  to  them  who  have  not  gone  farther  in  a 
general  education  than  the  third  year  of  the  grammar  school.  These  pupils 
are  deluded,  into  the  notion  that  these  schools  have  some  patent  open  sesame  to 
business  or  commercial  life,  whatever  that  may  mean,  that  does  not  call  for  the 
study  usual  to  the  general  courses. 

We  also  have  in  connection  with  a  large  number  of  our  academies  or  high 
schools  of  four  years'  coiu^ses  short  courses  called  business  or  commercial  courses 
that  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  and  for  which,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
diploma  of  the  school  is  given.  In  a  good  many  places  this  diploma  is  received 
with  the  feeling  that  its  holder  is  quite  as  fortimate  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  as  the  one  who  contemplates  some  other  line  of  occupation  is  in  holding 
the  diploma  of  the  four  years'  course. 

The  popularity  of  these  special  commercial  courses,  including  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  commercial  history,  etc.,  is  due  partly,  I 
think,  to  the  impractical  selection  of  subject-matter  in  these  subjects  in  the 
general  school  courses,  and  partly  to  the  idea  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  men 
that  equipment  for  business  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  development 
of  the  general  judgment  as  upon  the  learning  of  a  few  things  well  and  then 
**  getting  behind  the  coimter." 

It  is  in  protest  to  this  condition  of  things,  and  with  the  hope  of  laying  some 
emphasis  on  that  kind  of  education  which  is  general  and  yet  supplies  the 
demands  of  the  usual  commercial  man,  and  also  calling  attention  to  some 
branches  which  are  now  regarded  as  commercial  but  that  do  not  apply  to  the 
commercial  man  more  than  to  any  other  man,  that  I  have  undertaken  this  place 
on  your  program. 

Any  intelligent  discussion  of  courses  of  study  must  involve  the  understand* 
ing  of  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  fuller  sense.  To  educate  a  man  is  more 
than  to  teach  him  to  do  one,  two,  or  three  things.  We  may  teach  a  horse  to 
stand  on  his  hind  feet  and  pull  a  bell-rope  with  his  teeth,  or  a  dog  to  jump  thru 
a  ring  and  turn  a  somersault,  but  we  would  not  consider  either  of  these  ani- 
mals educated  in  any  human  sense.  Education  is  the  development  of  all  of  the 
proper  powers  of  the  man  to  the  highest  practical  degree.  Reduced  to  common 
terms,  this  means  the  development  of  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  judging  and 
thinking  on  the  ordinary  problems  and  occupations  of  life,  his  ability  to  take 
his  part  among  his  fellow-men,  and  know  and  understand  the  ordinary  prob- 
lems as  they  present  themselves,  with  their  natural  solutions. 

We  classify  our  education  as  general  and  special.  General  education  is 
that  which  is  essential  to  everyone,  no  matter  what  occupation  he  intends 
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to  follow.  Special  education  is  that  which  relates  to  some  particular  occu- 
pation or  pursuit,  the  preparation  for  which  is  not  covered  by  the  general 
e  ducation. 

The  extent  to  which  a  general  education  is  essential,  as  distinct  from  simply 
desirable,  is  debatable,  and  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  that  there  is 
a  large  amount  that  is  essential  will  not  be  debated.  All  elementary  education 
should  be  general.  Usually,  a  large  portion  of  the  secondary-school  course  is 
general,  a  few  electives  being  allowed  which  have  a  special  bearing.  Very 
often  the  college  course  is  general.  In  many  cases,  however,  part  of  the  college 
course  is  general,  part  has  relation  to  some  special  occupation,  as  engineering 
or  law.  The  university  and  technical  school  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
special. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  this  paper  to  clearly  outline  the  distinction 
between  that  which  is  general  and  that  which  is  special  thruout  the  ciuriculiun, 
as  to  show  the  proper  relations  between  the  general  and  special  in  secondary  and 
lower  college  courses.  If,  therefore,  I  cease  to  keep  before  my  hearers  the  grade 
of  the  education,  it  is  simply  to  avoid  awkwardness  and  dwell  upon  the  principle 
involved,  rather  than  the  strict  details. 

General  education  is  composed  of  those  branches,  or  parts  of  branches,  of 
study,  which  are  used  by  man  in  contact  with  his  fellow-man  in  the  social 
organization  under  which  he  lives,  in  correspondence,  communication,  in  busi- 
ness, in  short  in  everything  which  constitutes  his  life  as  man;  such  branches  as 
reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  drawing,  arithmetic,  geography,  American 
history,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  physiology  and  hygiene,  elementary 
plant  and  animal  life,  the  primary  essentials  of  physics,  chemistry,  business 
and  social  forms. 

These  are  the  branches  that  may  be  described  as  the  common  expression  of 
the  activities  of  man.  They  are  not  adopted  by  him,  they  are  his  nature  dis- 
ciplined and  developed. 

In  the  selection  of  topics  for  schoolroom  work  under  these  respective 
branches,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those  topics  which  will  throw  most  light 
on  usual  experiences.  To  illustrate:  The  teacher  of  geography  should  not  be 
content  simply  with  teaching  what  the  textbook  suggests,  or  what  he  studied 
himself  as  a  pupil.  He  should  rather  ask,  what  has  common  experience  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  knowledge  in  geography  ?  He  would  find,  in  answer  to 
this  question,  not  the  memoriter  work  of  some  years  ago,  which  consisted  in 
memorizing  the  names  of  all  the  different  capes  and  bays,  peninsulas,  isthmuses, 
rivers,  moimtains,  cities,  towns,  etc.,  a  process  the  results  of  which  were  siure  to 
fail  him  in  his  later  experiences,  but  the  learning  rather  of  those  essential  features 
in  geography  which  remain  with  him  and  make  a  part  of  his  judgments  in  all 
his  calculations^  such  as  the  shape  of  the  earth,  its  motions,  its  climate,  and  the 
effects  of  its  climate  on  its  productions — ^that  is  to  say,  on  its  life  conditions; 
drainage,  atmosphere,  field  and  laboratory  work,  interpretations  of  maps,  etc. 

In  arithmetic,  the  question  would  not  be,  can  I  study  elementary,  advanced, 
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and  high-school  arithmetic,  with  all  of  the  variety  of  problems,  catch  an4  other- 
wise, that  might  be  imagined,  but  what  knowledge  of  arithmetic  will  enible  the 
boy  to  solve  the  problems  that  usually  present  themselves,  such  as  the  funda- 
mental rules,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  percentage,  interest,  elc. 

In  history,  not  the  imrelated  records  of  the  deeds  of  the  past,  but  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  institutions  under  which  we  live  in  the  light  of  the  experience 
of  the  past  as  related  to  these  institutions,  as,  for  instance,  municipal  govern- 
ment, local  and  state  and  interstate  relations,  transportation,  systems  of 
exchange,  social  customs,  etc. 

The  point  that  I  should  like  especially  to  emphasize  is  that  the  selection  of 
matter  in  this  way  in  the  departments  of  general  education  will  suit  best  the 
commercial  demand  in  all  that  is  not  strictly  detailed  and  special. 

As  indicated  above,  the  pursuit  of  the  branches  that  are  conceded  to  be 
general  in  this  manner  will  consume  most  of  the  time  of  the  ordinary  secondary- 
school  course.  Elections  may  be  allowed  in  a  few  branches,  such  as  the  modem 
languages,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  commercial  law,  but  when  the 
elections  are  taken  in  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law,  these  branches  should 
be  studied  not  with  a  view  so  much  to  keep  books  in  a  particular  way  and  to 
know  the  commercial  law  of  the  land  as  to  establish  in  the  mind  the  systematic 
principle  that  is  followed  out  in  the  keeping  of  books,  and  the  natural  essentials 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  contracts  for  the  transfer  of  property  and  for 
work.  In  so  far  as  these  branches  are  studied  in  this  manner,  they  should  be 
classified  more  as  general  than  special  subjects,  and  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
studying  them  in  this  way  will  furnish  the  necessary  training  for  nearly  all  busi- 
ness houses.  After  a  long  period  of  observation,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  more  depended  on  the  thoroness  in  which  the  work  that  was  done  in  these 
branches  was  accomplished  than  on  the  special  or  general  nature  of  the  school. 
The  boy  who  does  his  work  thoroly  in  the  ordinary  high-school  bookkeeping 
is  able  to  keep  books  in  any  institution  of  a  common  order,  especially  if  aUowed 
a  little  time  to  adjust  himself. 

My  strongest  point  in  favoring  this  kind  of  a  course  thru  the  high  school  is 
that  the  pupil  is  unable  to  anticipate  his  future  employment.  Of  all  of  the 
boys  I  have  known  in  the  high  schools  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  3  per  cent,  of  them  secured  exactly  the  employment  they 
anticipated.  One  expects  to  go  into  business.  He  thinks  he  would  like  to  be 
a  salesman  in  a  wholesale  drygoods  house;  he  fails  to  get  employment  in  such 
a  house  and  takes  it  in  an  electric  house;  and  so,  in  one  way  or  another,  prac- 
tically everyone  fails  of  being  able  to  anticipate  exactly  what  he  will  do.  A 
few  persons  are  actually  employed  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  of  a 
mechanical  order  for  which,  and  for  which  only,  they  are  prepared. 

The  place  for  special  commercial  coiurses  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  courses  in  these  insti- 
tutions gives  one  the  impression  that  there  is  not  there  a  dear  discrimination 
between  that  which  is  general  and  that  which  is  conunercial.    For  instance, 
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sociology,  ancienfand  modem  social  ideals,  projected  types  of  an  ideal  society, 
American  social  problems,  a  study  of  the  negro,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  other 
race  problems,  criminology,  tariff  history  of  the  United  States,  government  of 
the  United  States,  a  study  of  the  theory  and  present  practical  operation  of  the 
federal  constitution,  citizenship,  federal  and  state,  a  comparative  study  of  civil 
government  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  a  study  of  the  executive  power,  its 
position  of  leadership  in  modem  government,  the  present  activities  of  political 
parties  in  the  United  States,  intemational  law,  the  police  power,  etc.  Valuable 
and  interesting  as  are  these  subjects,  all  of  them  quotations  from  business  and 
commercial  courses,  I  submit  that  they  are  too  broad  to  apply  to  any  particular 
occupation  as  distinct  from  another.  Perhaps  the  men  who  would  most  need  a 
knowledge  of  sociology  would  be  statesmen  and  clergymen. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  any  man  in  any  institution  studying  any  one  or 
more  of  these  subjects,  provided  he  is  interested  in  the  subject  and  studies  it 
in  a  manner  that  will  bring  to  him  valuable  knowledge  and  disciplined  habits  of 
thought  as  a  consequence.  The  only  objection  comes  from  a  confused  notion 
as  to  the  specific  relation  of  given  subjects  to  given  piu"suits. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  reassert  that  the  education  which  is  of  greatest  value 
and  which  is  first  in  order  is  that  education  which  will  enable  its  possessor  to 
meet  the  greatest  number  of  problems  and  activities  that  are  likely  to  present 
themselves. 

The  education  that  is  strictly  special  should  be  taken  only  when  the  person 
is  sure  that  he  is  to  pursue  a  strictly  definite  occupation,  and  should  then  be 
taken  in  the  broadest  way  possible  consistent  with  that  occupation. 

The  planning  of  our  courses  of  study  in  this  manner  will  tend  to  strengthen 
legitimate  commercial  courses  as  it  will  tend  to  free  the  public  mind  from  delu- 
sive ideas,  and  to  fiunish  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  be  strictly  reliable. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION— Tuesday  Mosnimc,  Jtjly  9,  1907 

The  department  of  Child  Study  met  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Los  Angeles 
at  9:30  A.  M. 

In  the  absence  of  all  of  the  officers  of  the  department  Mr.  George  L.  Leslie,  director 
of  science  department  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  was  chosen  acting  president. 
Miss  Laura  B.  Bennett,  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  was  appointed  secretary. 

A  paper  was  read  by  J.  K.  Stableton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Bloomington,  111., 
on  the  subject,  "The  Delinquent  and  Dependent  Child  in  Its  Home  Environments."  A 
general  discussion  followed. 

Henry  Suzzallo,  adjunct  professor  of  elementary  education.  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City,  gave  an  address  upon  "The  Child's  Emotional  Life  and 
Its  Training."    A  discussion  followed. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

SECOND  SESSION— Thursday  Aftehnoon,  July  h 

The  department  was  called  to  order  by  Acting  President  Leslie. 

Professor  F.  B.  Dresslar,  of  the  University  of  California,  read  a  paper  upon  "The 
Contributions  of  Twenty-five  Years  of  Organized  Child  Study  in  America  to  Educational 
Theory  and  Practice," 

Acting  President  Leslie  addressed  the  department  upon  "The  Child  Study  Movement 
in  Los  Angeles." 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  department  for  the  ensuing  year. 

For  PreHderU — William  H.  Burnham,  professor  of  pedagogy,  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  ViU'PresidetU — William  L.  Bryan,  president  of  State  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

For  Secreiary — ^M.  V.  O'Shea,  professor  of  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  State 
University,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

Laura  B.  Bennett,  Secreiary. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  CHILD'S  EMOTIONAL  LIFE 

HENRY  SUZZALLO,  ADJUNCT  PROFESSOR  OP  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION,  TEACHERS 

COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

[condensed  stenographic  report] 

A  half-century  ago  it  was  the  belief  of  the  leaders  in  American  education 
and  in  American  public  life  that  knowledge  was,  in  social  affairs,  power. 
It  was  a  firm  conviction  that  if  the  school  gave  intellectuality  to  the  citizens  of 
the  nation  that  moral  character,  efficient  in  private  and  social  affairs,  would 
be  the  result.  A  present-day  view  of  the  situation  shows  less  optimism  with 
regard  to  the  force  of  a  merely  intellectual  education. 

This  lack  of  optimism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  discrepancies  have 
been  noted  between  school  education  and  social  efficiency.  There  are  college 
graduates  who  are  criminals  in  spite  of  their  intellectual  training,  and  there 
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are  illiterate  men  who  are  useful  citizens,  strong  in  their  regard  for  law  and 
order,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  formal  knowledge.  So  long  as  such  examples 
of  the  lack  of  correlation  between  education  and  character  exist  the  educator 
who  is  trying  to  control  human  nature  thru  the  school  must  take  note  of  a 
problem  which  questions  the  assumption  that  a  mere  intellectual  training  is 
adequate  for  character-building. 

The  modem  school  cannot  train  for  character  imless  it  trains  all  those 
qualities  or  aspects  of  man's  character  which  influence  his  conduct.  There 
is  clear  evidence  that  in  many  cases  the  American  public  school  is  a  merely 
intellectual  institution.  The  reaction  against  such  a  condition  of  afiairs  is 
indicated  in  certain  new  tendencies  appearmg  in  our  school  practice.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  school  is  using  expression  and  action  far  more  than  it  did  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  This  is  noted  in  the  rise  into  importance  of  such  subjects 
as  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  and  composition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  school  is  more  and  more  taking  count  of  the  emotional  elements  which 
appear  in  school  life  as  an  opportunity  for  influencing  the  child's  character. 
This  latter  tendency  may  be  noted  in  the  additional  use  of  such  incidental 
influences  upon  character  as  schoohx)om  decorations,  exercises  for  holiday 
occasions,  the  organization  of  clubs,  and  societies  for  the  athletic,  social,  literary, 
and  disciplinary  interests  of  the  children.  Perhaps  of  the  two  changes  in  our 
recent  history,  the  tendencies  that  influence  the  emotional  life  are  less  obvious. 
This  is  to  be  expected.  The  emotions  are  far  more  subtle  than  ideas  or  actions. 
In  consequence  it  would  be  exceedmgly  valuable  to  speak  of  the  emotional  life, 
its  characteristics,  and  the  methods  and  opportunities  for  its  control. 

The  modem  psychologist  recognizes  that  the  emotions  play  differently 
upon  human  life.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  feelings  which  have  a 
purely  internal  significance,  which  operate  as  a  recreative  force  in  human  life. 
These  are  the  aesthetic  emotions,  which  are  everywhere  manifest  in  music, 
the  plastic  arts,  and  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  emotions 
the  significance  of  which  is  mostly  external  and  social.  These  vital  emotions, 
pride,  anger,  indignation,  ambition,  sympathy,  jealousy,  etc.,  have  usually  a 
direct  reference  to  one's  relationships  to  other  hiunan  beings.  They  are  the 
feelings  which  are  at  the  back  of  social  progress  and  social  order.  If  the 
school  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  control  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  citi- 
zens of  men  and  women,  the  vital  or  social  emotions  mentioned  are  among 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  school  life.  It  is  with  these  in  particular 
that  we  are  concemed  in  this  discussion. 

The  function  of  the  emotions  is  to  be  found  in  their  stimulating  quality. 
They  drive  the  hiunan  being  into  action ;  they  reinforce  a  line  of  action  already 
in  progress.  Without  substantial  emotions  a  man  is  likely  to  be  pale  and 
colorless  in  the  world's  affairs.  As  a  man  without  sympathy,  he  will  not 
respond  with  quick  sensitiveness  to  private  or  public  wrong.  He  will  count 
for  little,  therefore,  in  social  co-operations.  As  a  man  without  pride,  he  wiU 
in  the  face  of  the  obstacles  of  dife  fail  to  maintain  those  standards  of  excel- 
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lency  in  behavior  which  he  has  assumed  in  the  days  of  his  youth  when  idealis- 
tic dreams  builded  rapidly  under  the  protective  influence  of  family  and 
school  life;  as  a  man  without  ambition  to  reach  higher  things  than  he  now 
holds,  he  will  contribute  little  to  the  world's  progress.  It  is  emotion  which 
gives  fire  and  force  to  human  life,  which,  cultivated  above  their  instinctive 
basis,  drives  a  htmian  being  into  world-action,  to  make  him  a  force  for  good  or 
a  force  for  evil. 

If  the  emotions  are  the  foundation  of  character,  its  primitive  force,  so  to 
speaky  the  intellectual  factors  represent  the  instrumentalities  for  its  direction 
and  control.  This  is  perfectly  clear  when  we  realize  that  sympathy  and  anger 
are  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious  in  themselves.  A  sympathetic  man  may 
protect  an  erring  friend  to  the  dissolution  of  a  public  law.  A  man  who  may 
be  righteously  angry  at  an  offense  to  an  imknown  feUow  may  be  the  means  of 
checking  some  great  social  evil.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man's  emotional  nature 
be  directed  to  proper  ends  and  to  proper  means.  It  must  not  be  assimied, 
however,  that  intellectual  control  as  represented  in  ideas  and  in  himian  knowl- 
edge generally  speaking  is  of  much  use  unless  the  emotional  qualities  which 
are  to  be  controlled  by  them  are  present  in  the  hiunan  make-up. 

The  anal)rsis  of  certain  literary  characters  or  of  certain  familiar  figures 
in  himian  history  may  shed  light  on  the  relative  part  of  feeling  and  thinking 
in  human  action.  The  difference  between  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  Conan 
Doyle's  creation,  and  the  Raffles  of  Mr.  Homung's  imagination  is  a  difference 
not  so  much  of  intellectual  equipment  as  of  emotional  devotion.  Each  has 
amassed  an  inmiense  body  of  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  habits  and  the 
lives  of  people  of  wealth,  the  police,  and  the  community  of  crime.  Each  is 
quick  in  the  observation  of  the  criminal  situations,  and  rapid  in  making  deduc- 
tions which  are  the  basis  for  the  next  move.  Each  is  trained  mentally  as  well 
as  physically  to  perform  similar  deeds  imder  equally  trying  situations.  But 
in  himian  estimate  these  men  stand  at  opposite  poles:  one  is  a  thief  living  at  the 
expense  of  society;  the  other  is  a  public  servant  giving  his  support  to  the 
agencies  of  order.  One  is  devoted  to  the  ideas  of  the  criminal  class;  the 
other  is  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  better  ideals  of  society  in  general. 
They  are  different  in  devotion,  which  means  they  are  different  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  respective  emotional  lives.  A  Raffles  with  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  prides,  ambitions,  and  sympathies  might  have  been  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
and  a  Sherlock  Holmes  might  have  been  a  Raffles. 

A  similar  contrast  is  afforded  in  the  heroic  conduct  of  George  Washington 
and  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Both  men  had  been,  up  to  the  time  of 
Arnold's  treason,  men  of  high  executive  and  military  power.  Both  had  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  unappreciative  and  perhaps  imgrateful  attitude  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  face  of  the  trying  circumstance  the  devotion  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  cause  of  colonial  liberty  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  any 
counfer  feelings,  while  the  devotion  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  not  sufficient  to 
hold  against  the  petty  bitternesses  and  the  pique  which  made  havoc  with  his 
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loyalty.  There  were  intellectual  differences  to  be  sure  between  these  two 
great  figures,  but  the  fimdamental  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  emotional 
mainsprings  of  their  respective  characters. 

So  the  analysis  might  go  further.  The  instances  in  oiir  ordinary  life  of 
weak  human  character  would  only  reinforce  the  importance  of  the  emo- 
tional element  in  human  life.  £ver3rwhere  about  us  are  types  of  inefficiency 
which  bear  out  this  suggestion.  There  is  the  "impulsivist,"  the  man  of  larg^ 
and  strong  emotions  with  little  intellectual  control,  who  is  constantly  exploding 
in  the  face  of  every  obstacle  or  difficult  situation.  There  is  the  "sentimental- 
ist/'  a  person  of  much  feeling  but  with  a  misdirected  control  of  his  sentiments 
which  are  constantly  being  devoted  to  things  which  a  broad  inteUectual  life 
would  reveal  as  trivial.  There  is  the  intellectual  type  so  similar  to  Shak- 
spere's  Hamlet,  who  sees  so  many  sides  of  the  truth  that  every  tendency  to 
act  is  checked  by  some  counter  perception.  Again,  there  is  "the  academic 
mind"  so  unendurable  to  the  man  of  large  public  affairs,  who  persists  in  dis- 
cussing every  fact  from  the  standpoint  of  its  theoretic  interest  as  truth,  dis- 
regarding the  irrelevancy  of  ma.ny  facts  in  a  given  present  and  crucial  practical 
situation.  All  of  these  are  types  of  weakness  in  life  to  be  explained  by  defects 
in  the  relationship  of  emotional  and  intellectual  elements. 

In  the  school's  business  of  making  men  and  women  who  will  be  sane  and 
wholesome,  responsive  and  vigorous,  it  is  clear  that  the  directions  of  control 
must  not  be  restricted  to  the  intellectual  but  must  include  the  emotional  as 
well.  Three  things  must  be  done  with  our  fund  of  feeling:  (i)  Certain  emo- 
tions at  one  time  useful  in  the  preservation  of  individual  life  must  be  for  the 
most  part  inhibited.  Envy  and  jealousy  and  certain  other  influences  which 
were  once  effective  in  man's  primitive  time  have  little  place  in  our  modorn 
life,  and  these  the  schools  should  attempt  to  stamp  out  irrevocably.  (2)  Cer- 
tain emotions  not  overimportant  in  our  past  history  which  are  now  becoming 
more  and  more  dominant  in  our  civilization  need  to  be  strengthened.  There 
is  a  larger  place  for  the  development  of  sympathy  and  love  and  the  other 
co-operative  emotions  than  there  has  ever  been  before.  These  the  school 
should  aim  to  develop  with  all  its  power.  (3)  There  are  certain  other  emo< 
tions  which  are  neither  to  be  completely  inhibited  nor  completely  discouraged. 
They  get  their  value  in  social  life  largely  in  terms  of  the  ideas  to  which  they  are 
attached.  Anger  is  wrong  as  it  is  associated  with  narrow  and  personal, 
selfish  ideas  and  situations.  It  is  right  as  it  becomes  indignation  toward 
some  interference  with  personal  purity  and  social  stability.  Here  the  school's 
main  responsibility  is  to  see  that  these  feelings  are  rightly  connected. 

In  the  development  of  an  emotion  there  are  three  distinct  ways  by  which 
it  may  be  fostered:  (a)  The  first  and  primary  means  is  thru  the  force  of 
personal  example  with  its  resulting  suggestion  and  imitation.  Children  are 
the  constant  imitators  of  the  men  and  women  about  them.  Fear  in  the  teacher 
breeds  fear  in  the  child.  An  ambitious  child  is  more  likely  to  be  found*  in  an 
ambitious  community.    It  is  at  this  point  that  the  teacher's  personality. 
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Strong  in  its  emotional  suggestion,  becomes  a  large  factor  in  influencing  char- 
acter, (p)  Once  a  feeling  is  present  in  a  child's  nature  either  by  instinct  or 
by  suggestion  it  will  be  deepened  by  the  constant  recall  of  ideas  which  have 
connected  with  them  the  particular  feeling  desired.  To  speak  constantly 
and  admiringly  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  and  others,  who  have  been 
the  impersonations  of  social  S3rmpathy  and  personal  fearlessness,  is  only  to 
deepen  sympathy  for  himianity  and  individual  courage.  The  second  method, 
therefore,  of  strengthening  an  emotion  is  to  recall  it  again  and  again  by  speak- 
ing of  situations  or  persons  with  which  that  emotion  is  habitually  associated. 
(c)  The  third  method  is  to  use  expression  and  action.  However  fearful  we 
may  be,  if  we  assume  the  demeanor  and  the  physical  attitude  of  courage  we 
tend  to  stamp  out  fear  and  to  strengthen  the  feeling  which  habitually  goes 
with  the  given  physical  response.  The  truth  of  the  Lange- James  theory  of 
emotions  for  the  teacher  is  that  a  child  should  be  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  act  out  in  school  life  the  desirable  emotions  which  a  chance  situation 
may  stimulate.  All  of  these  methods  are  indirect.  We  get  at  the  emotion 
by  first  getting  hold  of  something  else.  The  three  ways  are,  first,  the  use  of 
example;  second,  the  recall  of  ideas  associated  with  emotions,  and  third,  the 
encouragement  of  expression  which  is  appropriate  to  certain  types  of 
feeling. 

The  opportimities  in  school  life  for  emotional  control  are  many.  Dis- 
cipline as  opposed  to  instruction  offers  the  largest  opportunity.  It  is  because 
the  emotions  play  so  large  a  part  in  a  disciplinary  situation  that  it  is  more 
subtle  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  average  child  who  needs  severe 
discipline  is  hard  to  deal  with  pre-eminently  because  he  is  mastered  by  his  own 
feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  use  moral  suasion  on  the  instant  because  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  child,  immersed  in  his  own  emotion,  to  give  attention  to  such 
examples,  ideas,  and  actions  as  might  suggest  the  counter  and  more  desirable 
feelings,  which  the  teacher  is  after. 

Classroom  instruction,  which  usually  deals  with  the  purely  intellectual 
elements,  offers  its  own  opportunities,  however.  History,  biography,  and 
civics  are  subjects  which  give  large  opportunity  for  the  teacher,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  social  opinion,  to  associate  his  personal  emotional  estimates  with 
the  ideas  that  pome  under  discussion.  Literature,  which  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  subject  affording  opportxmity  for  training  moral  character,  has  many 
emotional  elements  but  they  should  not  be  used  directly  for  controlling  the 
social  conduct  of  children.  Following  the  classification  given  earlier  in  the 
address  the  emotions  here  used  are  aesthetic  and  recreative  rather  than  vital 
and  social.  If  character  comes  from  literature,  as  it  does,  it  is  as  a  by-product 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  a  direct  aim  and  effort. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ORGAN- 
IZED  CHILD  STUDY  IN  AMERICA  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  GRAMMAR 
GRADES 

FLETCHER  B.   DRESSLAR,   DEPT.   OF  EDUCATION,   UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

There  is  no  time  for  a  thoro  discussion  of  this  topic.  I  must  content 
mjrself  with  a  mere  summary  of  the  more  important  results,  and  a  few  sug- 
gestions touching  their  significance  in  our  care  of  the  children  of  the  upper 
grades. 

1.  Careful  observation  on  the  growth  of  children  by  Bowditch,  Boaz, 
and  many  others,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  most  girls  of  twelve  have 
reached  a  maturity  comparable  with  boys  of  about  fourteen,  and  that  along 
with  this  superiority  in  bodily  development  there  is  a  superiority  in  mental 
power  and  self-control. 

The  educational  corollary  of  this  knowledge  has  been  put  into  practice 
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rather  tardily,  I  fear.  In  the  upper  grammar  grades  under  women  teachers, 
and  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  the  standards  set  for  excellence  in  class- 
work  are  standards  measured  more  by  what  girls  are  able  to  do  than  by  the 
ability  of  the  boys.  Mentally  as  well  as  physically  girls  are,  at  this  period, 
almost  two  years  in  advance  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  unfair  to  expect  the  same 
degree  of  carefulness,  neatness,  and  finish  from  the  boys,  easily  obtained 
from  the  girls.  Many  discouragements  and  dismissals  or  withdrawals  have 
directly  resulted  from  this  unfair  measurement  of  the  boys.  It  may  be  that 
just  here  we  will  discover  the  weakest  place  in  our  system  of  co-education. 

2.  Many  studies  dealing  with  the  motor  abilities  of  children  have  empha- 
sized anew  and  enlarged  in  detail  the  peculiar  abilities  and  inabilities  of  the 
children  in  muscular  adjustments.  These  studies  have  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion in  a  forcible  way  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  teacher  to  expect  chfl- 
dren  to  do  what  they  are  physically  unprepared  to  do.  They  have  further 
shown  that  growth  in  physical  training  and  manual  training  in  all  its  forms 
should  emphasize  first  and  fundamentally  the  larger  and  coarser  muscular 
adjustments,  and  that  we  should  adjust  our  courses  of  study  accordingly, 

3.  As  a  result  of  various  and  extended  investigations  it  has  been  found 
that  many  children  are  mentally  slow  and  stupid  on  account  of  physical 
defects  within  the  power  of  the  teacher  or  physician  to  correct.  The  diffi- 
culties growing  out  of  defective  eyes  or  ears  have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
in  so  many  striking  ways  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools  today  are  consciously  striving  to  organize  the  work  in  such  a  way 
and  to  so  condition  the  children  that  abnormalities  will  not  be  engendered, 
or  that  those  which  do  exist  may  be  counteracted  and  corrected.  As  a  result, 
our  schoolhouses  are  better  lighted,  our  books  are  better  printed,  defective 
vision  is  corrected  by  proper  glasses,  those  who  are  deaf  are  more  carefully 
directed,  and  in  many  other  ways  the  work  of  the  school  is  so  ordered  as  to 
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avoid  imposing  upon  defective  ones  and  especially  to  prevent  abnormalities 
from  developing  in  these  directions.  School  administration  now  recognizes 
the  essential  need  of  trained  specialists  to  examine  into  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  the  end  that  their  physical  well-being  may  be  competently  considered 
and  properly  guarded,  for  we  now  know  that  mental  progress  depends  far 
more  on  sound  normal  health  than  we  had  even  suspected  heretofore.  And 
especially  have  we  learned  that  defective  physical  life  lends  itself  readily  to 
moral  degradation  in  later  life.  As  a  result  of  the  clearer  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  it  has  been  found  wise  in  Germany  to  establish  a  system  of  Hilfssckulen, 
or  auxiliary  schools,  into  which  are  gathered  from  the  grades  those  defective 
children  who  are  suffering  on  account  of  neglect  and  who  at  the  same  time  are 
hindrances  to  the  progress  of  normal  children.  It  has  been  found  that  under 
special  treatment  and  considerate  care  many  of  these  children,  who  would 
otherwise  get  little  or  nothing  from  enforced  schooling  in  the  regular  classes, 
develop  into  useful  and  worthy  learners.  The  school  physician  will  soon  be 
as  necessary  a  part  of  our  school  machinery  as  he  already  is  in  other  lands. 

4.  As  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  studies,  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  us  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  at  the  moral 
nature  of  the  child  is  thru  good  health  and  proper  environment,  both  in  the 
school  and  out  of  it.  This  point  of  view  is  not  a  new  one,  but  it  has  been 
greatly  emphasized,  clarified,  and  strengthened  thru  the  study  of  those  degen- 
erate children,  who  cause  the  world  so  much  trouble  in  their  later  lives.  I 
think  we  have  come  to  see  in  a  convincing  way  that  the  child  is  not  conceived 
and  bom  in  sin,  but  that  he  may  be  conceived  and  bom  of  unworthy  parentage 
and  their  physical  weaknesses  may  entail  upon  him  conditions  which  make 
it  harder  for  him  to  live  a  normal  life  than  for  children  not  so  handicapped. 
In  other  words,  we  have  found  that  good  physical  inheritance,  proper  nourish- 
ment, pure  air,  and  wholesome  physical  exercises  and  play,  are  often  the  best 
preventives  as  well  as  the  best  correctives  in  things  moral. 

5.  Thru  careful  study  of  the  games  and  plays  of  children,  we  have 
learned  that  these  have  developed  to  fill  the  natural  needs  and  demands  of 
child-life,  and  that  they  are  better  adapted  to  the  physical  growth  of  the  normal 
child  than  any  gymnastic  exercises  yet  devised.  And  furthermore,  that  thru 
these  games  and  plays  children  are  brought  into  the  most  normal  social  and 
ethical  relations.  These  studies  have  had  a  large  influence  upon  the  growth 
of  the  movement  for  larger  playgroimds,  as  well  as  upon  physical  culture  in 
general.  They  have  operated  to  bring  the  teacher  to  see  that  thmout  the  ages 
the  instinct  for  play  has  unconsciously  directed  children  toward  self-education, 
and  has  vital  relations  to  growth  and  unity  of  personality. 

Children  who  are  cheated  out  of  large  opportunities  for  play,  are  thereby 
seriously  hindered  in  their  education.  ''Childhood  is  for  play,"  says  Groos, 
and  whether  we  accept  this  dictum  as  it  stands  or  not,  we  must  feel  that  we 
now  know  enough  to  demand  playgrounds  and  ample  ones  for  every  public 
school  in  our  land.    If  this  is  not  a  new  gospel,  it  is  now  felt  to  be  a  truer  one. 
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6.  We  have  learned  thru  study  of  the  native  interests  of  children  that 
much  of  the  schoolwork  we  have  insisted  upon  has  had  no  vital  effect  upon 
their  childish  lives  and  has  aroused  no  active  participation  therein.  As  a 
result  of  this  point  of  view,  school  men  have  been  forced  to  more  careful 
consideration  of  the  curricula,  to  question  carefully  the  needs  and  reactions 
of  children,  and  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  elements  in  any  worthy  education  to 
the  active  organizing  interests  of  the  child-mind.  This  changed  point  of  view 
is  not  wholly  the  product  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  it  has  been  empha- 
sized, clarified,  and  brought  to  our  attention  in  so  many  striking  ways  that  it 
has  come  to  be  a  large  element  in  our  professional  consciousness.  Interest  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  words  in  our  educational  vocabulary.  This  con- 
ception touches  our  schoolwork  at  every  point  and  charges  teachers  to  care- 
fully inquire  into  the  relations  of  their  work  with  the  child-mind.  The  em- 
phasis derived  from  these  studies  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  enlargement 
and  modification  of  auricula;  it  has  changed  elementary  science  into  nature- 
study;  it  has  changed  sailor  geography  into  home  geography;  it  has  helped 
to  eliminate  much  from  arithmetic  and  to  modify  very  materially  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  that  which  we  now  give.  It  has  curtailed  grammar  and 
enlarged  literature,  and  has  been  a  large  element  in  eliminating  brutal  punish- 
ment from  the  schoolroom.  It  has  made  the  work  of  the  teacher  more  joyous, 
more  endurable,  and  has  helped  to  establish  relations  between  pupil  and 
parent  previously  impossible. 

7.  Interesting  studies,  such  as  those  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
cerning rudimentary  society  among  boys,  have  brought  to  light  the  peculiar 
ability  of  boys  to  deal  with  boys.  Out  of  these  general  studies  have  come  all 
sorts  of  organizations  for  self-government  and  self-control;  we  may  cite  such 
movements  as  those  typified  by  the  George  Junior  Republic,  the  Columbia 
Park  Boys'  Club,  the  School  City,  and  many  more  of  like  nature.  School 
management  and  control  have  largely  shifted  their  point  of  view  from  devising 
rules  to  prevent  breaches  of  discipline,  to  earnest  attempts  to  so  condition  the 
children  while  in  school  that  they  will  realize  that  schools  and  teaching  are 
devised  for  them  and  not  for  teachers.  Meanness  in  school  is  no  longer  a  sin 
against  the  teacher,  but  against 'the  school  and  school-fellows.  The  word 
discipline  has  largely  given  place  to  management,  and  even  this  word  con- 
tains a  growing  content  of  co-operation.  Consequently  the  days  of  flogging 
indiscriminately  and  injudiciously  have  about  disappeared.  And  real  true 
whole-hearted  obedience  in  the  schools  is  more  in  evidence  than  ever  before. 
Those  teachers  who  knew  no  better  and  who  could  keep  school  only  by  vigor- 
ous applications  of  the  rod  have  been  almost  eliminated.  School  govern- 
ment has  come  to  be  more  a  matter  of  moral  training  and  social  co-operation. 

8.  It  has  been  made  plain  by  many  studies  that  the  meanings  put  into  com- 
mon words  by  children  are  far  more  varied  and  far  less  exact  when  compared 
with  adult  standards  than  the  world  had  previously  supposed.  The  ignorance 
of  children  concerning  the  common  events  and  facts  about  them,  especially 
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of  those  children  brought  up  in  cities,  is  far  more  dense  than  our  teachers 
had  taken  for  granted.  The  experience  of  the  modem  city  child  is  so  narrow 
and  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  that  it  puts  into  language 
and  literature  any  adequate  sort  of  rational  relations.  The  contents  of  the 
minds  of  children  upon  entering  school  in  no  sort  of  way  fulfill  the  standard 
taken  for  granted  by  the  average  teacher.  Investigations  in  this  field  have 
brought  out  these  facts  very  clearly.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  those  preparing  to  teach  and  who  have  not  made  any  seri- 
ous attempt  to  get  into  touch  with  the  thought  life  of  children. 

We  have  come  to  see  thru  studies  of  the  mental  life  of  a  child  that  it  depends 
for  its  content  far  more  upon  its  environment  than  we  had  expected;  that  not 
only  are  children  influenced  by  the  environment  in  the  school,  in  the  home, 
and  in  the  church,  but  by  ideals  gathered  from  the  general  community  in 
which  they  live.  We  learn,  too,  that  those  ideals  which  appeal  to  them  are 
derived  from  the  active  lives  of  the  adults  who  surround  them.  In  other 
words,  social  imitation  is  far  more  significant  than  the  world  had  previously 
understood. 

The  results  of  these  studies  have  made  us  realize  far  more  fully  than  before 
how  easy  it  is  for  us  to  misinterpret  and  misjudge  children  because  their  words 
are  used  to  carry  only  their  meanings,  and  our  words  are  used  with  a  meaning 
they  cannot  fully  receive.  When  teachers  realize  these  things,  the  facts  operate 
to  influence  them  in  at  least  three  ways:  They  select  words  to  accord  with 
experience;  they  strive  more  diligently  and  intelligently  to  enrich  the  pupil's 
experience  in  order  that  they  may  better  imderstand  each  other,  and  they  also 
see  that  the  meaning  of  words  may  be,  and  often  must  be,  absorbed  from  the 
teacher's  attitude  toward  them  and  their  relations  to  words  already  more  fully 
known.  Those  words,  freighted  with  meanings  the  child  cannot  interpret, 
must  not  be  imposed,  but  they  can  become  a  most  effective  means  for  sug- 
gesting meanings,  enticing  thought  and  prefiguring  possible  experience. 

These  facts  have  also  had  a  decided  bearing  upon  textbook  making,  on 
the  selection  of  the  material  presented  in  a  course  of  study,  and  have  especially 
emphasized  the  importance  of  real  contact,  and  real  experience  with  a  many- 
sided  world.  We  know  better  now  than  we  did  before,  that  ability  to  repro- 
duce words  and  definitions  does  not  signify  ability  to  understand  them. 

9.  Numerous  studies  have  brought  to  light  many  interesting  facts  regard- 
ing the  emotional  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  early  adolescent  period. 
It  has  been  foimd  that  it  is  a  period  when  new  emotions,  new  sentiments,  and  a 
new  outlook  upon  life,  are  bom ;  it  is  a  time  when  old  connections  are  enlarged, 
new  thought  relations  are  established,  new  instincts  are  awakened,  and  new 
interests  dominate.  In  this  period  the  egocentric  attitude  begins  to  give  place 
to  the  altmistic,  religious  emotions  are  awakened,  large  ideals  are  formed, 
and  personal  initiative  suggests  new  attempts  and  new  points  of  view. 

Those  teachers  and  school  authorities,  those  preachers  and  anxious  parents, 
who  have  caught  the  meanings  of  these  larger  views  of  youth,  and  have  sought 
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to  follow  their  guidance,  have  come  into  an  intelligent,  conscious,  sympathetic 
relation  to  young  people  otherwise  vouchsafed  only  to  those  rare  personalities 
known  as  "bom  teachers." 

The  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  emotional  and  religious 
life  of  youth,  ought,  and  in  time  will,  make  it  clear  to  Sunday-school  teachers 
that  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  of  their  time  is  wasted,  because  it  is  spent  in 
trying  to  deal  with  religious  notion  and  feeling  totally  beyond  the  experience 
of  the  little  children.  They  will  come  to  see  that  religious  education,  in  a 
formal  and  intense  way,  should  be  put  off  until  the  beginning  of  adolescence 
and  continued  thru  it  in  a  wholesome  way. 

The  old  theological  notion  that  children  are  conceived  and  bom  in  sin  is 
dying  out,  and  this  phase  of  child  study  has  hastened  its  coming  extinction. 

The  Chinese  have  not  been  handicapped  with  such  a  doctrine,  and  have 
wrought  on  the  basis  that  children  are  naturally  good,  and  proper  education 
will  keep  them  so.  This  phase  of  child-study  has  brought  into  prominence,  too, 
the  necessity  of  supplying  young  people  with  those  opportunities  of  personal 
initiative  in  literature,  art,  and  invention,  which  correspond  to  wholesome  and 
legitimate  desire  on  their  part.  It  has  emphasized  the  importance  and  help- 
fulness of  those  teachers  who  can  conmiand  the  interest  and  respect  of  young 
people  thru  sympathy  and  wise  adjustments  of  the  demands  of  life  to  the 
ideals  characteristic  of  this  period. 


THE  DEPENDENT  AND  THE  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  HOME  ENVIRONMENT  AS  A  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 

J.  K.  STABLETON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  work  attempted  in  Bloomington,  Illinois,  a  city  of 
thirty  thousand,  for  the  past  six  years.  A  statement  of  the  Illinois  Compul- 
sory School  Attendance  Law,  the  Juvenile  Dependency  and  Delinquency 
Laws,  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 

In  brief,  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law  says  that  every  chQd 
between  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen,  not  physically  or  mentally 
incapacitated  for  schoolwork,  shall  attend  school  the  full  number  of  weeks 
the  school  is  in  session  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  lives.  It  makes  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  law  the  duty  of  boards  of  education  and  empowers 
thern  with  the  right  of  emplopng  attendance  officers  to  look  after  this  work. 
The  law  holds  the  parents  finable  for  non-compliance  with  it  and  on  failure 
to  pay  the  fine  they  may  be  committed  to  jail. 

The  State  Child  Labor  Law  supplements  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Law  and  takes  away  the  temptation  that  comes  to  many  parents  to  take 
children  from  school  for  purposes  of  gain  before  the  children  have  had  even 
the  minimum  of  school  privileges  the  state  gives  them.  This  law  does  not 
permit  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  to  be  employed 
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at  work  for  wages  during  any  part  of  any  day  while  the  schools  are  in  session; 
and  holds  both  parents  and  employers  responsible  for  violation  of  the  law. 

A  dependent  child  is  one  practically  without  a  home;  or  the  place  it  calls 
a  home  provides  but  little  or  nothing  for  physical,  mental,  or  moral  needs 
of  the  child.  When  the  child  almost  or  wholly  lacks  support,  it  is  according 
to  the  law,  dependent. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquent  Law  declares  a  child  to  be  a  delinquent  when  he 
is  incorrigible,  does  not  have  home  control,  is  found  living  in  the  companion- 
ship of  wrong-doers;  is  guilty  of  petty  crimes;  and  in  general  is  tending  to 
become  a  criminal. 

If  the  parent  or  parents  are  not  able  to  require  the  proper  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  delinquentchild;  or,  m  case  of  the  dependent  child,  cannot,  or  will 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  support  it,  as  a  last  resort  the  court  can  take  charge 
of  the  child  and  place  it  in  the  care  of  a  probation  officer  or  commit  it  tempo- 
rarily to  some  institution  to  be  cared  for  as  a  state  or  county  charge. 

These  laws  must  all  be  thoroly  understood  by  the  school  authorities  in 
any  Illinois  city  that  attempts  to  make  the  schools  reach  the  dependent  and 
the  delinquent  children  in  their  home  environments. 

Someone  may  say  at  once,  is  there  not  more  danger  of  breaking  up  homes 
than  there  is  hope  of  building  them  up  by  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  ?  Let 
me  say  at  the  beginning  that  above  all  things,  the  school  must  stand  for  the 
imbroken  home.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  it  is  right  to  think  that  all  homes 
can  in'  any  sense  be  ideal  homes.  It  will  take  generations  for  the  evolution 
of  even  a  common  type  of  a  home  out  of  some  homes,  yet  these  types  of  homes 
that^re  only  a  shade  better  than  the  brute  prepares  for  its  offspring,  must 
be  protected  in  the  possession  of  the  children,  and  the  touch  of  the  school 
must  be  an  inspiring  touch,  rather  than  the  hand  that  would  snatch  away  the 
children  to  train  them  in  a  higher  type  of  a  home  or  institution. 

But  we  must  remember  that  death  does  not  respect  the  populous  home 
of  the  poorest-paid  day-laborer;  that  from  this  home  the  father  or  mother,  or 
both,  are  sometimes  taken;  or  that  the  bread-winner  is  striken  with  a  wasting, 
lingering  illness,  and  that  as  a  result  want  comes  in.  And  that  in  every  city 
there  are  a  few  children  whose  parents  in  some  cases  care  so  little  for  them, 
or  in  other  cases  have  so  little  power  of  control,  that  some  controlling  force 
outside  the  home  must  be  exercised  to  hold  back  these  children  from  criminal 
lives  and  give  outlet  to  their  energy  in  lives  that  will  fix  habits  of  useful  activity. 
It  is  not  the  vengeance  of  the  law  but  a  labor  of  love  that  is  the  keynote  in  all 
this  work;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  good  laws  under  which  the  few  extreme 
cases  can  be  reached  makes  the  labor  of  love  possible  in  the  many  cases. 

Six  years  ago  there  was  no  s)rstematic  effort  made  to  look  after  the  depend- 
ents and  the  delinquents  by  the  school  authorities.  When  children,  and 
especially  those  of  the  delinquent  type,  dropped  out  of  school  they  were  largely 
left  to  themselves.  At  this  time  the  superintendent  stated  to  the  board  that 
there  was  need  of  an  attendance  of&cer  to  assist  in  securing  the  attendance  of 
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many  who  should  be  in  school,  but  were  not.    At  first  the  board  questioned 
the  value  of  such  an  officer,  but  finally  granted  the  superintendent's  request 

The  officer's  work  soon  commended  itself  to  the  board  so  strongly  that  the 
board  would  as  soon  think  of  doing  without  teachers  as  doing  without  an 
attendance  officer. 

About  that  time  two  boys,  who  were  dependents,  and  had  also  become 
sadly  delinquent,  were  brought  before  the  county  judge  for  delinquency. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  petitioned  the  court  to  send  the  boys  to  the 
Glenwood  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys,  a  private  school  to  which  the 
law  of  the  state  gives  the  county  judge  the  right  to  conunit  dependent  or 
delinquent  boys  entailing  on  the  county  from  which  boys  are  sent  an  expense 
of  ten  dollars  per  month  for  each  boy  committed.    The  judge  had  never 
before  been  petitioned  to  make  such  a  commitment  and  hesitated,  fearing 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  would  not  approve  the  expense.    Finally  the 
judge  asked  the  superintendent  to  consent  to  his  sending  the  bo3rs  to  the  State 
Reformatory,  but  the  superintendent  said  "No."    The  judge  then  said  he 
would  send  the  boys  to  the  Glenwood  School  to  remain  there  until  one  month 
later,  when  the  county  board  of  supervisors  would  be  in  session,  at  which  time 
he  wished  the  superintendent  to  present  the  case  to  the  board  of  supervisois. 
The  superintendent  agreed  to  this  since  he  hoped,  if  the  boys  were  once  placed 
in  this  school,  the  supervisors  would  have  too  much  heart  to  take  them  from 
there  to  the  reformatory.    A  month  later  he  met  the  sup>ervisors,  thirty-five 
in  number,  and  was  given  opportunity  to  plead  the  boys'  case.    When  fie  had 
finished  speaking  a  number  of  the  men  spoke  out  and  said:  "You  have  won 
your  case."    But  action  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  and  the  superin- 
tendent did  not  feel  that  all  was  settled,  so  said  to  one  of  the  conunittee  to 
which  it  was  referred,  that  if  there  was  danger  of  the  committee's  not  passing 
favorably  on  it,  to  phone  to  the  superintendent's  office  and  he  would  come  at  once 
to  the  courthouse  to  talk  with  the  committee.    Two  days  later  he  was  called  to 
meet  the  committee.    He  pleaded  with  them  to  give  the  boys  a  show  and  not  to 
send  them  to  the  reformatory,  but  all  to  no  purpose.    Two  of  them  were  from 
the  country  districts  and  did  not  believe  in  wasting  the  county's  money  on 
boys.    The  case  was  lost;  the  boys  remained  at  the  school  doing  finely  for 
five  months  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  State  Reformatory,  all  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  second  wealthiest  county  in  Illinois  $240  a  year. 

About  six  months  later  the  case  of  two  other  boys  came  up  for  a  settle- 
ment of  some  kind.  They  were  not  bad  boys,  but  boys,  for  a  time  at  leasts 
without  a  home.  The  drunken,  beastly  sot  of  a  father  had  been  conunitted 
to  jail  for  non-support  of  his  family,  and  after  being  there  for  sixty  days  was 
perfectly  willing  to  continue  to  live  at  the  county's  expense.  The  mother's 
health  had  failed  so  she  could  no  longer  wash  or  work;  in  fact,  she  herself  had 
become  an  object  of  charity.  She  was  anxious  to  find  some  home  where  the 
boys  could  be  cared  for  untO  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  help  make  a  home 
again.    No  one  wanted  the  boys.    The  only  possible  opening  for  them  other 
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than  the  street  or  county  infirmary  was  the  Glenwood  School,  but  how  to  get 
them  there  was  the  problem.  The  matter  was  presented  to  the  Associated 
Charities  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Two  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  city,  who  were  interested  in  the  charity  work  of  the  city,  said  that  they 
would  go  with  the  superintendent,  if  he  would  again  make  a  plea  before  the 
board  of  supervisors.  This  was  done.  He  spoke  to  the  entire  board  and 
again  to  the  committee.  His  plea  was  granted,  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  county  judge  has  been  one  of  the  most  helpful,  interested  in  a  real  heartfelt 
way  in  all  cases  that  have  come  before  him.  He  said  to  the  superintendent, 
"I  wished  you  to  educate  the  supervisors,  now  you  have  done  it."  From 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  never  brought  up  the  matter  of  expense  to  the 
county,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  an  extreme  case,  nor  has  the 
board  of  supervisors  ever  offered  an  objection.  While  extreme  cases  are  very 
few,  relatively  speaking,  the  certainty  that  the  school  authorities  can  appeal 
to  the  court  for  help  in  these  cases,  prevents  the  possibility  of  many  cases 
coming  into  the  courts.  School  authorities  in  Bloomington,  HI.,  have  during 
the  past  six  years  come  into  a  close  working-system  with  the  Associated 
Charities,  parents'  clubs,  the  city  physician,  the  visiting  nurse  furnished  by 
one  of  the  city's  endowed  hospitals,  and  the  courts,  in  trying  to  help  the  depend- 
ent and  the  delinquent  children  in  their  home  environment.  The  school  has 
been  the  center  from  which  radiates  the  influence  or  energy  that  calls  upon  these 
other  agencies  to  assist  in  trying  to  make  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the 
child.  In  a  city  of  thirty  thousand,  where  ward  schools  do  not  enroll  more 
than  six  hundred  pupils  each,  it  is  possible  for  the  principal,  with  the  aid  of 
the  teachers  and  the  attendance  officer,  to  know  the  home  environment  of 
almost  every  child;  and  the  superintendent,  with  an  interest  on  his  part  can 
know  the  home  surroundings  of  all  the  most  unfortunate  cases.  He  can 
know  these  so  that  by  devoting  a  very  small  part  of  his  time  to  a  consideration 
of  them  he  can  advise  as  to  the  best  that  can  be  done.  A  very  few  minutes 
from  time  to  time  keeps  him  in  close  touch  with  all  the  unusual  cases  that 
come  up  to  be  passed  upon.  Court  cases  are  called  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  truant  officer  is  largely  a  friendly  visitor  and  is  in  most  cases,  so  recognized. 
There  are  parents  who  have  no  love  of  offspring.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  attendance  officer  was  called  day  after  day  to  look  up  three  boys  all 
from  one  home,  and  no  one  of  them  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Finally  he 
reported  the  case  to  the  superintendent.  This  report  was,  that  the  mother 
was  sick  in  bed,  had  six  children  with  her,  these  three  boys  being  the  oldest; 
that  she  had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  but  three  weeks,  and  that  they 
were  dependent  on  charity  for  what  they  had  to  live  on.  The  Associated 
Charities  knew  the  case  well  and  gave  the  same  report.  These  three  boys 
were  on  the  street  all  the  time,  when  not  in  school,  and  were  at  school  only 
when  taken  there  by  the  attendance  officer.  They  were  fast  taking  on  the 
worst  elements  of  street  life.  On  the  advice  of  the  school  authorities,  as 
soon  as  the  mother  was  able,  she  brought  the  boys  before  the  county  judge 
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to  have  them  placed  in  a  home  of  some  kind.  The  St.  Charles  Home  for  Boys 
was  the  one  in  view.  They  were  beautiful  children.  The  mother  wished  to 
part  with  them  only  until  she  could  be  so  situated  that  she  coiild  take  care  of 
them.  At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  judge  declared 
the  children  county  charges,  thus  making  the  county  responsible  for  their 
control,  and  he  appointed  the  woman  superintendent  of  Associated  Charities, 
probation  officer.  The  children  were  permitted  to  remain  with  the  mother, 
but  subject  to  the  probation  officer.  The  superintendent  and  the  judge  advised, 
and  the  mother  so  desired,  that  the  oldest  of  the  three  boys  be  placed  in  a 
good  private  home  for  the  school  year,  if  such  a  home  could  be  foimd.  Some 
one  connected  with  the  school  found  a  home  for  the  boy  where  he  remained 
till  the  close  of  the  school  year.  From  this  time  on  the  boys  were  ofiF  the  streets 
and  regular  every  day  in  school.  The  mother  as  she  grew  stronger,  did  sew- 
ing and,  with  some  little  aid  from  her  friends,  made  a  living.  The  father  was 
wholly  worthless.  One  Sunday,  the  following  spring,  a  man  called  at  the 
superintendent's  home  and  asked  to  speak  with  him.  He  was  an  ill-looking 
object.    He  said, 

I  am  the  father  of  the  three  boys  you  and  the  Associated  Charities  looked  after  in 
court.  You  understand  that  my  wife  left  me  because  I  got  drunk  and  would  not  support 
them,  didn't  you  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  so,  that  the  only  trouble  we  ever  had, 
was  about  raising  children.  We've  had  nine.  The  oldest  one  is  living  with  some  people 
in  another  county.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  because  I  got  drunk  and  wouldn't  support  them. 
It  was  all  about  raising  mor^e  children.  She  said  she  wouldn't  raise  any  more  and  I  told 
her,  we'd  have  all  the  Lord  gave  us,  they  wasn't  idiots  and  was  good-looking,  and  if  we 
couldn't  raise  them,  somebody  else  would.    That  is  just  all  the  trouble. 

No  love  of  off-spring,  no  parent  responsibility.    Not  even  a  brute  would  so 
forsake  its  own. 

May  I  contrast  with  this  another  home:  a  drunken  father,  an  illiterate, 
dirty  mother,  a  home  almost  as  unkept  as  a  hog  pen,  yet  the  mother-love 
s'rong  and  the  father-love  still  burning;  a  large  family,  none  of  whom  among 
the  older  ones  had  received  any  good  from  attending  school.  George,  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  boy  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  had  entered  the  public  school 
this  particular  September,  had  remained  there  but  a  day,  when  he  left  the  public 
school  to  enter  one  of  our  Catholic  parochial  schools;  but  he  soon  dropped 
out  of  that  school,  and  filthy  and  unkempt  was  becoming  one  of  the  street  gang 
made  up  of  a  criminally  inclined  class  of  boys  beyond  the  compulsory  school- 
age  limit.  The  school  attendance  officer  called  at  the  home  and  talked  with 
the  parents  explaining  to  them  that  the  boy  must  attend  school  and  that  if  they 
did  not  keep  him  in  school,  and  away  from  the  companionship  of  depraved 
older  boys  during  school  hoiurs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compel  them  to  do 
so.  The  priest  of  the  parish  school  talked  with  the  parents  and  tried  his  per- 
suasive powers,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Teachers,  attendance  officer,  and 
priest,  were  alike  unable  to  cause  the  parents  to  act.  The  priest  finaUy  said 
he  could  do  no  more.  The  public-school  authorities  (superintendent)  had 
the  parents  brought  before  the  coimty  judge  to  show  cause  for  not  taking 
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proper  care  of  the  boy.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  parents  to  really  know  that 
the  school  could  call  upon  the  judge  and  that  he  could  even  take  their  child 
away  from  them  because  they  did  not  properly  care  for  him.  ''Good  Lord, 
Judge,"  said  the  woman,  "you  don't  mean  to  say  you  can  take  my  child  away 
from  me  when  I  haint  beat  him  ?  I  didn't  believe  you  could  take  a  child  away 
unless  I  beat  him.  My  boy's  sick,  he  aint  able  to  go  to  school."  The  mother 
pleaded  for  the  possession  of  her  child  and  no  one  wished  to  take  her  child  from 
her  but  to  bring  her  and  the  boy's  father  to  imderstand  that  they  must  care  for 
the  boy.  The  boy  was  not  strong  physically  and  needed  better  care  than  his 
people  were  giving  him.  The  physician  who  had  attended  hun  a  half-year 
before  when  he  had  had  a  serious  surgical  operation  performed,  was  present 
in  court  to  testify  that  the  parents'  neglect  was  the  cause  of  his  then  delicate 
condition  of  health.  He  also  stated  that  the  home  was  not  a  fit  place  for  the 
child,  that  he  was  not  properly  provided  for;  that  the  boy  had  a  rupture  and 
should  wear  a  truss;  that  the  truss  would  cost  only  one  dollar  and  a  half,  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  father  made  good  wages  he  and  the  mother  preferred  to 
spend  it  for  liquor  and  let  the  boy  suffer  for  want  of  a  truss  costing  one  dollar 
and  a  half.  The  judge  made  these  people  imderstand  the  school's  power  in 
the  case  and  finally  told  them  that  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent  he 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  better.  The  father  said  he  would 
rather  give  up  his  drinking  than  to  give  up  his  boy.  Then  on  condition  that 
the  parents  at  once  secure  a  truss  for  the  boy,  and  that  they  keep  him  properly 
clothed  and  in  school  every  day,  the  judge  permitted  them  to  keep  the 
boy;  but  he  appointed  the  public-school  probation .  officer  with  full 
control  of  the  boy.  The  parents  said  they  preferred  the  boy  to  re-enter  the 
public  school.  They  got  the  truss  for  the  lad,  put  him  in  school,  kept  him 
well  clothed  and  clean,  and  in  school  every  day  during  the  year. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  boy's  case  had  been  arranged,  the  superintendent 
met  the  boy's  priest  and  the  priest  said  he  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made, 
that  the  boy  should  have  been  taken  from  the  parents  and  sent  to  some  home; 
but  the  superintendent  thought  not.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  the  priest 
and  the  superintendent  met  again  and  talked  of  the  boy.  When  the  priest 
learned  that  the  boy  had  not  missed  a  day  from  school,  was  well  clothed  and 
clean,  he  said:  "You  have  done  the  right  thing,  I'm  sure  you  have."  Not 
long  ago  the  father  met  the  superintendent  on  the  street,  tipped  his  hat  and 
smiled.  The  superintendent  smiled  back  and  said,  "You  have  done  well  by 
the  boy."  The  father  thanked  him  while  his  face  beamed  with  a  feeling  of 
renewed  self-respect. 

The  boy  was  their  boy  and  they  had  a  right  to  him;  but  the  state  thru  its 
officers  had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  parents  do  their  best  by  the  boy,  not 
that  they  do  for  him  what  would  be  the  best  for  some  other  parents,  but  what 
would  be  their  best.  And  the  school  was  the  only  center  in  the  community 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  boy  to  bring  this  about. 

As  the  work  is  organized,  it  is  very  easy  to  call  on  the  city  physician  or  the 
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visiting  nurse  as  may  seem  best.    The  principals  can  secure  the  assistance  of 
either  of  these  officers  at  any  time  by  calling  over  the  phone. 

A  family  had  lately  moved  from  a  neighboring  city  into  one  of  the  poorer 
wards.  The  two  little  girls  had  been  in  school  a  few  weeks  when  they  dropped 
out.  The  manner  of  the  children  was  such  that  the  teacher  and  principal 
thought  there  must  be  trouble  in  the  home,  or  they  would  be  in  school,  and 
as  they  lived  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  school  the  principal  visited  the  home 
in  a  friendly  way  instead  of  sending  the  attendance  officer.  She  was  kindly 
received  and  found  both  the  girls  and  the  mother  with  sore  faces  and  as  they 
said,  sore  heads,  too.  The  home  was  a  poor  home  and  poorly  kep".  The 
mother  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  them  and  hoped  the  chfldren 
would  soon  get  well  and  be  back  to  school.  The  principal  won  the  mother's 
confidence  and  explained  that  she  could  send  a  woman  who  could  tell  them 
what  to  do  to  ciire  the  sore  faces  and  heads,  a  visiting  nurse  who  often  helped 
the  school  children  in  their  homes  when  the  mothers  did  not  know  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  mother  was  pleased  to  have  her  come  to  their  home.  The 
principal  sent  the  visiting  nurse  to  the  home.  She  found  the  mother  and  the 
girls  in  bad  condition,  sore  heads  and  sore  faces.  All  as  the  result  of  vermin 
lice  in  the  heads.  She  directed  them  how  to  clean  up;  took  the  proper 
remedies  to  them  and  followed  up  the  work,  until  the  heads  were  free 
from  vermin,  and  heads  and  faces  were  healed,  and  the  girls  properly 
cleaned  up,  were  returned  to  school.  The  nurse  gave  some  very  whole- 
some lessons  to  the  mother  and  directed  in  cleaning  not  only  their  heads 
but  the  home.  This  mother  was  grateful  to  the  school  for  the  help  of  the 
nurse. 

Some  one  will  say,  that  this  mother  must  have  been  a  good-for-nothing 
kind  of  a  woman,  or  she  herself  and  her  children  would  never  have  been  in 
this  condition.  Granted  that  this  is  true,  nevertheless  she  was  a  mother  and 
her  children  were  school  children;  and  the  home  itself  a  delinquent  home. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  school  to 
touch  the  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  their  home  environment  for 
the  uplift  of  the  children. 

The  visiting  nurse  has  been  very  helpful  indeed.  She  enters  the  home 
in  a  way  that  the  city  physician  cannot  and  wins  the  confidence  of  the  mother 
and  helps  her  to  better  care  for  the  little  ones.  But  did  not  the  school  principals 
have  the  understood  privilege  of  calling  on  her,  many  cases  that  need  her  assis- 
tance would  never  be  known  to  her. 

In  some  instances  where  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  is 
being  kept  out  of  school  and  permitted  to  roam  the  streets,  the  parents 
claiming  that  the  child  is  not  in  good  health  so  cannot  be  sent  to  school,  parents 
from  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  physician's  certificate,  without  going 
into  court,  as  they  have  no  family  physician,  the  simplest  Way  out  has  been  to 
ask  the  city  physician  to  investigate  and  phone  the  attendance  officer. 
This  invariably  brings  the  children  into  school  to  stay,  as  the  parents  know  that 
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between  the  city  physician  and  the  attendance  officer  there  is  no  longer  a 
possibility  of  escape  on  the  plea  that  the  child  is  sick. 

Now  and  then  there  are  homes  so  immoral  that  the  children  of  the  schools 

need  to  be  protected  from  the  child  from  such  a  home  and  the  state  owes  it  to 

the  chUd  to  protect  it  from  the  blighting  effects  of  its  own  home.    As  an 

instance,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  somewhat  similar  ones,  we  had  a  little 

girl  just  past  her  ninth  birthday,  a  member  of  the  first  primary  grade,  her 

mother  a  fallen  woman.    During  the  summer  following  the  child's  ninth 

birthday,  a  young    man  twenty-five  years  of  age  had  impardonably  sinned 

against  this  child  again  and  again.    The  man  was  finally  given  a  jail  sentence 

and  the  little  one  left  with  her  dissolute  mother  to  roam  the  streets  at  night 

with  no  protection.    When  school  opened  in  September  the  child  entered  one 

of  the  primary  grades  in  the  second  half  of  the  first-year  work.    Then  came 

the  question,  Is  it  right  for  this  child  with  all  her  knowledge  of  evil  life  to  be 

placed  with  the  little  ones  whose  minds  were  free  from  the  taint  that  comes 

from  such  a  life  as  this  child's  had  been  ?  but  if  not,  what  should  be  done  with 

the  child  for  her  good  ?    The  state  owes  this  child  protection  just  as  much  as  it 

does  other  more  favored  children.    The  superintendent  petitioned  the  court 

and  had  her  placed  in  one  of  the  state  schools  where  for  the  first  time  in  her 

life  she  would  be  free  from  the  destroying  environment  of  her  own  home. 

Cases  of  this  type  are  rare,  yet  in  even  a  small  city  they  come  again  and  again. 

Some  one  may  ask  if  this  does  not  tend  to  break  up  this  home.    I  grant  that 

it  does,  but  plead  that  every  child  is  bom  with  certain  rights  vouchsafed  it  by 

the  state,  and  that  school  influence,  if  no  other,  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  child 

be  protected  even  from  those  who  by  nature  should  be  its  protectors. 

It  had  snowed  the  night  before  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  A  gentle- 
man, late  in  the  afterneon,  met  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  said  to  him 
that  two  little  girls,  one  possibly  seven,  the  other  nine,  had  spent  the  forenoon 
at  the  county  courthouse.  He  then  called  their  names  whereupon  the  superin- 
tendent said,  "Yes,  I  know  them  and  wilf  send  the  truant  officer  to  look  them 
up  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning  the  truant  officer  was  informed  of  the  case.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  the  phone  rang  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  as  he  listened 
an  irate  woman's  voice  came  to  his  ear. 

Say,  that  man  was  here  today  to  see  about  my  children  and  I  want  to  tell  you  they 
was  gittin'  rubbers  yisterday,  that^s  what  they  was  a  doin.*  You  know  they  couldn't 
go  to  school  without  rubbers.  That's  jist  what  they  was  doin.'  [Superintendent]  Yes, 
but  they  should  not  take  half  a  day  to  get  overshoes,  nor  should  they  go  to  the  courthouse 
to  get  them.  They  must  be  in  school  and  it  is  your  place  to  send  them  and  it  is  your 
neglect  of  them  that  permits  them  to  run  about  the  city.    The  children  must  be  in  school. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  phone  was  silent.  Two  days  later, 
the  phone  rang. 

Mrs. :   Say,  Mr.  Superintendent,  say,  you  know  we  had  a  racket  the  other 

evening.    Superintendent:  Oh,  no,  you  had  a  racket,  I  didn't. 

Mrs.  :  Well,  say  I  sent  them  children  to  school.    I  want  them  to  go  all  the 
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time  and  behave  themselves.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  do  my  part  for  them.  Fi^c 
got  a  big  family,  nine  children,  and  it's  a  lot  of  work  to  take  care  of  them.  Now,  Mr. 
Superintendent,  I  want  the  teachers  to  do  their  part  for  I'm  doin'  mine.  You  know,  the 
teachers  sent  them  home  once  to  clean  up.  I  suppose  they  can't  have  dirty  children  is 
school.  But  now  let  me  tell  you,  when  that  teacher  come  and  told  me  to  git  that  stuff  to 
put  on  their  heads  to  kill  the  lice,  I  done  it.  Yes,  and  when  that  wouldn't  take  the  mts 
off,  why  say,  I  went  to  another  doctor  and  paid  seventy-five  cents  for  another  prescripdoQ 
to  take  the  nits  off  and  put  it  on.  Now,  don't  you  think  I've  done  my  part  ?  Now,  say, 
Mr.  Superintendent,  we've  got  a  phone  now  and  won't  you  call  me  if  the  children  don't 
do  their  work?  Now,  say,  I  want  them  to  learn  spellin'  and  readin'  and  writin';  and 
say,  I  don't  want  them  to  learn  no  paintin'  and  weavin'  and  sewin.'  They  aint  no  good 
for  my  children.  Now  I  told  the  teacher  that  time  she  come  to  see  me  about  the  lice  that 
I  couldn't  see  how  they  was  lousy  for  I  combed  their  heads  every  Simday  morning.  Now, 
I  want  them  teachers  to  make  'em  learn. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  must  be  the  organizing  head  of  all  this  a^-ail- 
able  forces  in  the  community  for  the  uplift  of  the  dependent  and  the  delinquent 
children;  and  when  there  is  this  concerted  effort  results  can  be  secured  that 
would  not  be  possible  in  any  other  way. 

The  work  need  not  burden  the  superintendent,  if  properly  organized,  nor 
take  an  undue  amount  of  his  time  in  a  city  of  thirty  thousand. 


OUTLINE  OF  PLAN  FOR  HEALTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  INSPECTIOS 
OF  THE  PUBLICSCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

GEORGE  L.  LESLIE,  DIRECTOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT,  CITY  SCHOOLS,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL* 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS 

A  thoro  physical  examination  of  all  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  and  periodic 
examination  of  teachers  in  service. 

Teachers  to  be  told  of  their  own  physical  needs  and  the  relation  of  their  vitality  to 
the  vitality  of  their  pupils. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS 

A  thoro  physical  examination  of  every  pupil  upon  entering  school  and  periodically 
during  school  life;  these  examinations  to  be  made  by  principals,  teachers,  and  school 
physicians  working  in  co-operation. 

Principals  and  teachers  examinations. — Eyesight  and  hearing;  visual  and  aural  frac- 
tions; school  indications  of  defective  eyesight,  hearing,  or  other  sense  development. 

Indications  of  adenoids;  enlarged  tonsils;  condition  of  teeth;  spinal  curratuie; 
chest  development. 

Indications  of  defective  brain  development  and  mentality. 

Reaction  time  and  strength;  imagery;  memory. 

The  physiological  machinery  of  the  pupil  and  the  way  he  does  his  work. 

Signs  of  excellence,  of  degeneration. 

After  the  principal  and  teachers  have  examined  and  reported  as  far  as  they  are  able 
the  examiner  will  further  examine  each  schoolroom  and  give  whatever  help  may  be  neces^ 
sary  to  the  teacher  and  school.  Special  cases  to  be  sent  to  anthropometric  and  child-study 
laboratory  for  special  examinations. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  PUPILS 

ArUhropometric  examination — as  outlined  at  present  for  the  Los  Angsts  schools, — 
Development  data  and  tests;  nutrition;  cervical  glands;  cardiac  diseases;  skin  diseases; 
deformities  of  spine,  chest,  extremities;    defective  vision  and  hearing;    defective  nasal 
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breathing;  defective  teeth;  defective  palate;  hypertrophied  tonsils;  posterior  nasal 
growths;  chorea;  epileptic  attacks;  extreme  nervous  conditions;  defective  conditions 
sufficient  to  bar  pupils  from  regular  schoolwork;  sex  functions;  contagious  diseases  (in 
connection  with  City  Board  of  Health). 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS 

Teachers  will  classify  their  pupils  as  to  health  and  development,  exceptional  pupils 
to  be  separated  into  special  groups. 

To  aid  in  this  work  psycho-physical  examinations  of  exceptional  pupils  to  be  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  work  will  permit  at  the  anthropometric  laboratories. 

Pupils  too  defective  to  be  wisely  retained  in  the  public  schools  to  be  segregated  and 
assigned  to  special  schools  for  defectives. 

Principals,  teachers,  and  examiners  to  discuss  subnormal  and  backward  pupils,  and 
otherwise  exceptional  pupils,  in  special  meetings. 

Help  and  information  to  the  parent  to  be  brought  about  thru  the  child-study  circles 
and  at  special  meetings. 

Notices  of  all  defective  conditions  of  pupils  requiring  help  to  be  sent  to  parents,  together 
with  such  additional  information  as  may  be  advisable  in  securing  the  co-operation  of 
parents  in  these  matters.    Parents  to  be  referred  to  their  own  phjrsicians. 

The  establishment  of  a  "follow-up"  plan  to  insure  proper  c^e  of  these  pupils  where 
parents  do  not  take  action  to  correct  physical  defects  and  attend  to  physical  needs. 

Parents  desiring  special  medical  information  or  help,  and  pupils  requiring  skillful 
treatment  who  have  not  received  such  aid  or  wrong  treatment  to  be  referred  by  principals 
and  teachers  to  the  director  of  the  department  who  shall  act  in  co-operation  with  a  special 
reference  medical  board  to  give  the  pupils  proper  care. 

The  establishment  of  a  reference  medical  examination  board  to  be  selected  from  the 
best  physicians  of  the  city,  to  serve  without  pay. 

To  this  board  shall  be  referred  all  cases  requiring  special  adjustment  between  school 
examiners  and  practicing  physicians  of  the  city.  All  cases  requiring  special  care  and  help 
which  have  not  received  such  help  thru  the  aid  of  the  physicians  employed. 

Further,  this  board  may  act  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  board  of  education  and  school 
examiners  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  health  and  development  of  pupils,  and  in  matters 
of  public  hygiene  in  which  the  school^  may  be  concerned. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

All  matters  pertaining  to  contagious  diseases  and  to  the  public  health  to  be  in  charge 
of  ph3rsicians  and  nurses  appointed  by  the  board  of  health,  with  whom  principals,  teachers, 
and  examiners  will  co-operate  in  all  possible  ways. 

The  above  plans  are  being  carried  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Tuesday  Moknino,  July  9,  1907 

The  department  met  in  Oak  Hall,  Fraternal  Brotherhood  Building,  at  9:30  a.m. 

In  the  absence  of  all  of  the  officers  of  the  department  Mr.  Taylor,  of  California,  was 
elected  chairman. 

"How  Can  Physical  Training  be  the  Instrument  for  Making  Theoretical  Teaching 
of  School  Physiology  of  Practical  Value  for  School  Liife  ?"  was  presented  in  a  paper  by 
'William  W.  Hastings,  instructor  in  anthropometry  and  physical  education.  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday  Morning,  July  ii 

The  department  met  in  Oak  Hall,  Fraternal  Brotherhood  Building,  at  9:30  A.  iff. 

In  the  absence  of  the  officers,  John  S.  Welch,  deputy  superintendent  of  schools,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  was  elected  chairman  and  Harry  M.  Shafer,  principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Cheney,  Wash.,  was  elected  secretary. 

"The  Relation  of  Music  to  Physical  Education''  was  discussed  by  Miss  Martha  J. 
Johnson,  director  of  physical  education,  Salt  Lake  City  public  schools. 

"What  Can  Physical  Training  do  for  the  Teacher"  was  presented  by  Harry  M. 
Shafer,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Cheney,  Wash.  Discussion  followed  by  A.  H. 
McClure,  superintendent  of  schools,  Yuma,  Ariz. 

The  Chairman  appointed  as  Conmiittee  on  Nominations, 

William  W.  Hastings,  of  Massachusetts  Harry  M.  Shafer,  of  Washington. 

Martha  J.  Johnson,  of  Utah. 

The  committee  nominated  the  following: 

For  President — William  W.  Hastings,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 
For  Vice-President — Clark  W.  Hetherington,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
For  Secretary — Martha  J.  Johnson,  director  of  physical  e^iucation,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  the  nominees  were  on  motion  elected 

officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

Hakry  M.  Shafer,  Acting  Secretary,  1 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


HOW  CAN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  BECOME  THE  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  MAKING  THEORETICAL  TEACHING  OF  SCHOOL 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PRACTICAL  VALUE  FOR  SCHOOL  LIFE? 

WM.  W.  HASTINGS,   Y.  M.  C.  A.  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  most  insistent  demand  of  modem  science-teaching  is  for  practical  and 
interesting  laboratory  methods.  Instruction  in  biology  for  school  grades  in 
the  most  progressive  quarters  no  longer  consists  of  an  introduction  to  the 
analytic  survey  and  classification  of  plant  and  animal  life  comprised  in  the  old 
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college  course;  nor  has  it  everywhere  become  an  abridged  microscopic  study 
of  structure  and  function  in  the  laboratory,  as  embodied  in  the  new  coU^ 
or  imiversity  course.  It  consists  rather  of  a  thoro  survey  of  the  trees,  flowers, 
insects,  birds,  and  other  animals  of  this  country,  beginning  with  those  of  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Whether  under  the  name  of  natiure-study  or  biology,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  delineate  in  general  terms  the  habitat,  habits,  and  function 
of  each  common  plant  and  animal  in  the  general  economy  of  nature. 

The  object  of  this  method  of  teaching  is  to  place  the  growing  mind  en 
rapport  with  its  environment,  to  make  everything  about  it  significant.  A 
plant  or  insect  may  be  noxious  or  beneficial  to  man,  may  be  of  comm^rial, 
practical,  or  aesthetic  value.  Let  the  child  be  taught  not  simply  to  relate 
everything  to  himself,  but  to  all  other  things  about  him;  teach  him  the  function 
of  each. 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  that  success  in  a  conmiercial  enterprise  at  each 
succeeding  stage  of  development  is  dependent  upon  the  most  perfect  realization 
of  inherent  values,  and  upon  utilization  of  all  the  natural  advantages  of  loca- 
tion, by  adaptation  of  methods  which  shall  develop  these  values.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  life  in  general.  The  man  who  sees  everything  in  sight  and 
sees  with  the  right  perspective  does  not  requure  a  rich  uncle  to  give  him  a  "pull;" 
he  meets  the  conditions  next  to  him,  makes  his  own  place,  and  rises  from  place 
to  place. 

The  child  who  is  trained  to  look  with  a  dear  eye  into  the  values  of  the  natural 
world  about  him  is  the  father  of  such  a  man.  For  this  reason  in  part,  at  least, 
the  majority  of  leaders  in  the  world  of  business  and  letters  are  country-bred. 
The'country  boy  grows  up  to  work  with  his  hands,  to  reason  from  cause  to 
effect,  to  forecast  results;  he  is  both  utilitarian  and  idealist,  executive  and 
thinker.  Such  men  are  in  demand.  The  great  question  of  the  day  is  how  to 
grow  more  of  them. 

If  the  knowledge  of  practical  matters  and  things  in  the  environment  of  the 
country  boy  mean  so  much  to  his  development,  how  much  more  valuable 
should  an  intimate  knowledge  of  himself  prove  to  him.  Games,  sports,  and 
manual  labor  diuing  youth  and  adolescence  are  responsible  almost  exdu^vely 
for  the  staying  power  and  physical  coiu-age  of  these  leaders  of  men  and  move- 
ments. But  only  a  few  are  developed  in  this  school  of  natxire,  fewer  by  our 
"hit  and  miss"  method  of  applying  gymnastic  training.  Why  not  give  the 
child  as  much  interest  in  his  own  organism  as  in  that  of  the  frog,  the  angle- 
worm, or  the  clam,  and  seciu'e  this  interest  by  those  methods  which  are  approved 
by  the  exponents  of  nature-study  ?  Why  not  have  him  study  the  animal  called 
boy,  in  action,  in  evolution,  as  we  have  him  study  the  caterpillar  and  butterfly  ? 
It  might  prove  an  incentive  to  development  out  of  the  homy  chrysalis  of  dirty 
hands,  tangled  hair,  torn  trousers,  and  general  air  of  defiance  or  indifference 
to  the  influence  of  the  character  machine  which  is  termed  education. 

The  scope  of  school  hygiene  in  the  main  is  limited  to  those  agencies  which 
make  for  the  health  of  children  in  masses,  to  the  provision  of  {proper  environ- 
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ment  in  the  schoolroom.  Personal  hygiene  is  left  to  be  applied  mainly  to 
adults,  and  to  be  studied  by  adults.  But  the  period  of  life  which  is  most  plastic, 
the  period  when  muscles  and  nerves  are  grown,  when  what  is  termed  vitality, 
reserve  force,  constitutional  strength,  etc.,  is  principally  determined,  is  naturally 
the  period  when  the  laws  of  health  should  be  taught  most  efiFectively  and 
inforced  most  rigidly,  for  the  result  is  the  forming  of  permanent  and  life 
habits.  And  how  to  keep  it  in  order,  should  be  made  the  most  interesting  study 
taught  during  childhood. 

On  the  contrary  the  average  child  knows  more  about  the  electric  car,  steam 
engine,  automobile,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  almost  any  intricate  but  common 
modem  invention  than  about  his  own  body;  most  about  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  cutlery,  machinery,  etc.,  thru  books,  drawings,  illustrated  lectures, 
and  systematized  visits  to  factories  than  he  does  about  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous food  products  into  muscle,  nerve,  and  vital  energy;  more  about  the  physics 
and  chemistry  of  various  industries  than  the  laboratory  of  his  own  body; 
more  about  photography,  art,  and  aesthetics  in  general  than  about  the  laws  of 
development  by  which  perfect  symmetry,  the  delight  and  inspiration  of  the 
artist,  is  attained.  In  brief,  he  has  been  furnished  with  that  intellectual  equip- 
ment which  has  immediate  commercial  value,  and  which  prepares  for  the 
ordinary  social  amenities;  according  to  common  acceptance,  "he  fills  the  bill," 
"knows  the  ropes,"  "is  up-to-date,"  etc.  But  he  may  not  be  an  original  thinker 
nor  have  the  native  form  of  character  or  of  body  to  win  in  the  long  run  of  life, 
he  has  been  cast  in  a  mold,  rather  than  he  has  hewn  out  his  own  character  from 
the  rough;  he  has  been  made  initiative  rather  than  creative  in  his  development; 
he  has  cultivation  but  not  culture;  civility,  but  not  the  capacity  for  strong 
friendships;  gentlemanliness,  but  not  virility;  he  makes  a  fair  follower,  but 
never  a  great  leader. 

General  debility  and  indecision  of  character  are  close  akin.  The  best  cure 
for  both  is  hard  muscular  work — ^football,  wrestling,  running,  moimtain- 
climbing,  sawing  wood,  shoveling  coal,  anything  vigorous,  for  the  demand  is  put 
upon  the  brain  for  the  exercise  of  will  power  as  well  as  upon  the  storage  tissue 
for  kinetic  energy.  There  is  but  one  cure  for  weakness,  nervous  or  muscular, 
and  that  is  normal  physical  activity. 

To  the  physical  director  it  has  been  given  to  strengthen  the  bodies  of  our 
children;  to  him  also  it  shoidd  be  given  to  teach  physiology,  to  teach  what  their 
bodies  are,  how  they  grow,  and  why  certain  exercises  and  habits  of  life  are 
wholesome.  This  is  essential  to  both  physiology  and  physical  education  from 
the  point  of  view  of  securing  interest  in  both,  for  by  the  correlation  of  the  two 
each  takes  on  new  life  and  value. 

Anyone  who  has  taught  botany  to  children  will  agree  that  it  would  be  poor 
policy  for  the  teacher  to  turn  over  the  out-of-door  excursions  and  practical  obser- 
vation of  .flowers  and  plants  to  some  one  else  and  to  retain  only  the  study  of 
classification.  It  is  equally  inane  for  the  teacher  to  let  the  physical  director 
have  all  the  interesting  laboratory  work  on  the  children's  bodies  and  to  retain 
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the  teaching  of  theoretical  physiology.  It  is  a  pedagogical  waste  to  divorce 
the  two  when  each  doubles  the  interest  in  the  other. 

It  is  a  simpler  matter  to  become  convinced  that  the  physical  director  is 
inherendy  best  adapted  to  teach  school  physiology  than  it  is  to  outline  the 
scope  and  method  of  the  teaching,  and  to  plan  such  reorganization  in  the  teach- 
ing-force as  will  make  this  practicable.  In  most  city  schools  where  physical 
training  is  carried  on,  the  physical  director  trains  the  teachers  in  the  exercises 
to  be  given  by  teaching  the  classes  in  their  presence.  He  should  also  instruct 
the  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  presenting  physiology  to  the  children  in 
connection  with  their  physical  exercise.  Illustrations  should  be  taken  from 
the  daily  happenings  connected  with  their  gymnastics  and  athletics. 

Physical  training  can  become  the  instrument  for  making  theoretical  teaching 
of  school  physiology  of  practical  value  for  school  life. 

1.  By  a  change  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of  physiology,  by  changing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  teaching  of  the  subject  from  the  many  individual  teachers  and  placing  it 
on  the  physical  director. 

2.  By  making  the  teaching  of  physiology  concrete  and  personal;  by  teaching  not  the 
physiology  of  the  human  body,  but  of  the  child's  own  body. 

3.  By  teaching  both  functions  (physiology  proper)  and  the  results  attained  by  normal 
function  in  growth  and  development,  that  is  to  say,  by  laying  the  emphasis  on  the  physiol- 
ogy of  growth. 

4.  By  teaching  the  relation  of  sleep,  wholesome  food,  regular  habits,  and  normal 
muscular  activity  to  perfect  development  by  combining  the  study  of  personal  hygiene  with 
that  of  physiology;  by  giving  both  the  motive  for  living  in  a  wholesome  way,  and  the  means 
for  personal  attainment  of  health  and  vigor,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  thus  securing 
a  permanent  interest  in  health  as  something  desirable. 

If  any  discussion  of  the  foregoing  statements  is  needed,  let  me  say  further 
under  the  first  heading,  that  teachers,  as  well  as  physical  directors  soon  find 
that  the  thing  which  gives  most  influence  over  the  life  of  the  child  is  immediate 
personal  suggestion  and  help.  This  may  take  the  form  of  advice  to  the  strcmg 
as  to  winning  athletic  ability,  or  to  the  weak  as  to  the  correction  of  defects  in 
development;  the  result  is  the  same,  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  teach  that 
child  physiology  and  hygiene,  because  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  teacher  is 
established,  because  the  child  has  found  a  use  for  the  information  given;  you 
are  in  a  position  to  maintain  respect  when  you  restrain  from  excessive  special- 
ization in  games  or  athletics  not  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and  from 
forms  of  gymnastics  also  ill-adapted  to  a  given  nascent  period. 

Under  the  second  heading,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  interest  in  growth 
and  development  is  imiversal  among  children.  They  look  forward  anxiouslj 
to  becoming  men  and  women;  long  to  be  actually  grown  up.  The  little  giil 
has  spells  of  strutting  about  the  halls  of  her  home,  the  lawns,  and  the  streets 
with  one  of  her  mother's  old  dresses  trailing  along  behind;  the  boy  24>es  his 
father's  ways  in  a  manner  equally  self-important;  the  girl  early  shows  her 
taste  for  the  graceful  and  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  the  boy  his  admiratioii 
for  bigness,  symmetry,  and  strength. 

This  interest  in  personal  development  can  and  should  be  turned  to  a  good 
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account  The  periodic  physical  examination  of  children  stimulates  and 
increases  this  natural  interest,  if  copies  of  the  measurements  are  given  to  them 
to  take  home;  it  also  stimulates  teachers  to  observe  physical  condition  and 
defects.  Only  a  few  vital  measurements  should  be  taken,  but  the  examination 
should  occur  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  tends  to  promote  emulation  in  physical 
development  and  strength,  which  in  my  judgment  is  much  more  wholesome 
than  rivalry  for  percentages  in  class  grades.  It  tends  to  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  of  physiology  to  the  whole  subject  of  growth  and  development,  and 
hence  to  the  periods  when  overpressiure  thru  school  work  is  especially  danger- 
ous— ^namely  the  period  of  the  second  dentition  and  that  of  pubescence. 

The  third  and  last  statement,  with  reference  to  the  combination  of  the 
study  of  personal  hygiene  with  that  of  physiology  is  not  new  in  itself,  but  a 
change  of  method  or  of  emphasis  is  much  needed,  one  which  cannot  be  secxired 
by  the  simple  statement  of  it-  There  is  involved  in  it  the  whole  revision  of 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  by  his  or  her  study  of  the  practical  and  essential 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  rather  than  the  theoretical.  The  point  of  view  is 
perhaps  best  attained  by  the  combined  study  of  such  a  physiology  and  hygiene 
as  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism^  and  Tyler's  new  book  on 
Growth  and  Education. 

The  correct  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  physiology  has  not  been 
better  stated  than  in  the  introduction  to  Hough  and  Sedgwick's  book: 

Avoiding  that  form  of  physiology  which  looks  chiefly  at  the  organs  and  overlooks  the 
organism,  we  have  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  body  as  a  whole,  in  order  that  physiology 
may  become  the  interpreter  of  the  common  phenomena  of  daily  life,  and  find  in  hygiene 
and  sanitation  its  natural  application  to  conduct. 

We  believe  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  "conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life,"  and  that  this 
is  no  less  true  of  the  physical  than  of  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  life.  We  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  fixing  upon  this  as  the  keynote  of  this  work,  and  the  right  conduct  of  the 
physical  life  as  the  principal  aim  and  end  of  all  elementary  teaching  of  physiology,  hygiene, 
and  sanitation. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  a  few  who  wiU  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  advisabil- 
ity of  giving  over  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the  supervision  of 
the  physical  director,  as  outlined  in  this  paper,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  time 
does  not  suffice  for  the  discussion  of  the  great  breadth  of  this  field  and  fimction. 
Let  me  quote  simply  a  few  sentences  from  a  recent  paper  entitled,  ''The 
Physical  Director  as  a  Hygienist."' 

The  study  of  all  studies  for  the  phjrsical  director  is  vitality,  racial  and  individual. 
The  modern  tendency  to  congestion  of  population  in  our  cities  means  racial  degeneracy. 
This  is  proven  by  all  comparative  statistics  of  crime  and  disease  for  the  city  and  country. 
It  is  clearly  evident  of  statistics  of  human  development  in  this  country,  in  England,  and 
in  Europe.  The  physical  director  stands  almost  alone  in  his  attempt  to  check  this  racial 
degeneracy.  The  sooner  we  swing  away  from  the  conception  of  the  director  as  a  leader 
of  gymnastics  or  a  director  of  athletics  and  grasp  the  ideal  of  him  or  her  as  a  hygienist  and 
the  right-hand  man  of  the  practitioner  of  preventive  medicine,  the  sooner  will  our  work 
take  on  real  power  and  significance.    Our  business  is  not  to  make  g3rmnasts  and  athletes, 
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but  to  make  men  and  women,  to  give  them  reserve  force  and  staying-power  for  their  life 
work. 

Physical  education  as  a  science  is  a  department  of  hygiene.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
but  a  means  to  health  and  vigor.  There  is  no  branch  of  hygiene  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned,  no  preventive  agency  which  is  not  our  function  to  use. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 

ATHLETICS 

CLARK  W.  HETHERINGTON,  PROFESSOR  AND  DIRECTOR  OP  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
AND  ATHLETICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI,  COLUMBIA,  MO. 

There  is  no  more  serious  problem  before  educators  than  that  of  athletics. 
Articles  written  on  the  subject,  tho  nimierous,  are  fragmentary  in  character, 
and  give  little  insight  into  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  Complete  considera- 
tion would  go  rather  exhaustively  into  three  topics,  viz.:  (i)  The  nature,  func- 
tions, and  values  of  athletics ;  (ii)  The  evils  of  athletics  and  their  evolution  and 
cause;  and  (m)  The  solution  thru  organization  and  administration.  Hence, 
we  propose  to  sketch  briefly  the  three  topics  above,  in  order  to  place  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  perspective. 

I.     THE  NATURE,  FUNCTIONS,  AND  VALUE  OF  ATHLETICS 

There  are  two  and  only  two  classes  of  athletics:  amateur  and  professional 
The  first  is  the  flower  of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  animal  and  human 
instincts — ^play ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  play  impulse,  with  social  rivalry  added. 
The  second  class  grows  out  of  an  entirely  different  instinct,  the  instinct  in 
human  nature  that  creates  an  interest  in  spectacular  contests,  the  willingness 
on  the  part  of  some  to  give  favors  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  interest,  and  the 
willingness  on  the  part  of  others  to  serve  as  a  spectacle-maker  and  receive  the 
favors.  A  sharp  distinction  exists  between  the  motives  in  the  play  of  boys  in 
their  early  teens  and  the  motives  of  professional  baseball  players,  vaudeville 
acrobats,  and  prize-fighters.  In  the  later  years  of  youth  the  lessening  gap  in 
power  for  performance  between  the  youth  and  the  adult  professional  gives  many 
opportunities  for  confusion.  The  contests  of  the  former  become  interesting 
to  the  spectacle-lover.  The  boy's  motives  in  play  are  likely  to  shift  Thru 
the  spectator's  desire  for  amusement  and  the  boy's  susceptability  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spectator,  all  athletic  activities  tend  to  be  carried  on  into  exhibitk>ns 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public  with  many  unsavory  features  which  often  hide 
the  meaning  of  the  boy  instincts  which  create  athletic  plays. 

Athletics,  then,  are  created  by  the  play  impulse.  They  are  a  phase  of  play, 
the  more  strenuous  end  of  play,  created  by  youth's  motor-social  and  self-testing 
instincts,  and  play  is  nature's  education.  Intellectual  power,  prolonged 
infancy,  and  play  all  evolved  together  and  are  interdependent.  During  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  infant,  motor  activities  are  chiefly  play  activi- 
ties. But  for  play  there  would  be  no  growing  up.  Thru  play  nattupe  educates 
mentally  and  socially.  Education,  then,  comes  largely  thru  discipline  in  action , 
experiment,  and  experience.    In  athletics,  boys  learn  their  own  powers  and 
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the  power  of  others,  their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  others.  They  gain  their 
first  lessons  in  social  intercourse,  in  human  nature,  and  in  ''the  rules  of  the 
game."  They  are  socially  disciplined  for  unsocial  acts;  they  give  discipline. 
Among  college  men,  the  moral  and  social  training  thru  athletics,  when  properly 
administered,  is  the  most  intensive  of  any  influence  in  college  life ;  it  lasts  thru 
life.  There  is  no  higher  physical  morality  than  that  involved  in  "training;" 
it  means  temperance  in  all  things,  and  an  intelligent  adaptation  according  to 
individual  peculiarities  of  hygienic  forces.  Sportsmanship  is  the  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule  to  the  ethics  of  sport.  Determination,  grit,  self-control, 
and  all  the  character  elements  demanded  in  social  competition  are  tested. 

Athletics  are  the  natural  play  activities  of  adolescents  and  of  the  years 
of  early  manhood.  Formal  plays  or  athletics  give  larger  opportunities  for  an 
educational  discipline  than  free  play.  Athletics  carry,  therefore,  all  the  deep 
significance  of  play  for  functional  development,  and  for  a  mental,  moral,  and 
social  discipline.  They  are  a  phase  of  the  technique  of  physical  education. 
Physical  education,  as  a  social  or  educational  effort,  takes  over  nature's  methods. 
Athletics  and  gymnastics  are  co-ordinate  in  educational  aims;  no  rational 
physical  education  can  be  built  on  either  alone.  The  fundamental  fimctions 
of  physical  education  are  the  physiological  development  and  motop  develop- 
ment of  the  child  during  growth.  To  this  must  be  added  the  moral  and  social 
value  of  play,  especially  of  strong  motor  plays.  The  mere  fact  that  physical 
education,  as  a  science,  must  take  over  nature's  method  of  physical  education, 
forces  physical  educators  to  become  leaders  in  morals  and  social  conduct. 

Physical  education  is  but  a  phase  of  a  propaganda  for  the  normal  hygienic, 
social  life  of  a  people,  of  which  preventive  medicine  and  the  playground  move- 
ment are  also  a  part.  With  the  development  of  society,  sanitation,  play- 
grounds, physical  education,  and  athletics  become  more  and  more  important. 
In  the  normal  expression  of  the  boy's  athletic  impulse,  it  could  be  readily 
shown  that  not  only  boys,  as  undeveloped  men,  but  parents  and  society  as  well 
have  profound  natural  rights. 

Taken  in  its  essence,  then,  and  stripped  of  evils  which  we  shall  show  are 
unnecessarily  associated,  the  athletic  instinct  is  the  most  profound  educational 
force  in  the  life  of  boys.  Considered  biologically,  physiologically,  sociologically, 
ethically,  or  from  any  scientific  view-point  whatever,  the  meaning  of  athletics 
is  educational.  There  is  no  conflict  between  this  view-point  and  that  of  the 
boy.  The  boy  seeks  sport  and  gets  educated.  Educators  should  promote 
and  guide  his  sport  and  see  that  he  gets  this  education. 

The  only  other  view-point  is  that  of  the  spectator,  the  amusement-hunter, 
the  sport,  and  the  athlete  who  becomes  the  product  of  this  interest.  Adminis- 
tered from  this  latter  view-point,  athletic  activities,  whether  of  school  or  club, 
are  on  the  same  level  as  horse-racing,  professional  base-ball,  vaudeville  acro- 
batics, and  aerial  wire  performances,  prize-fighting,  etc.  There  are  no  objec- 
tions to  professional  athletics  or  professional  athletes  in  their  place,  but  the  inter- 
ests in  this  field  are  absolutely  blasting  to  any  educational  purpose  in  athletics. 
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n.      THE  EVILS  OF  ATHLETICS 

In  considering  the  evils  of  athletics  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  elemental  tendencies  to  evil  found  in  all  social  motor  plays,  and  the  secon- 
dary evils  which  come  with  particular  lines  of  development. 

The  elemental  tendencies  to  evils  are  three: 

I.  There  are  the  tendencies  incidental  to  any  pleasurable  activity;  the  tendency  to 
overindulgence,  pleasurable  dissipation,  and  for  older  boys,  the  wasting  of  time.  In  this 
there  can  be  no  special  legitimate  criticism  of  athletics  as  an  activity  but  rather  a  criticism 
of  a  weak  tendency  in  human  nature. 

3.  There^are  the  dangers  incidental  to  all  active  physical  activities;  the  danger  of 
injury.  Naturally  the  more  strenuous  the  activity  the  greater  the  chances  of  injury,  unless 
training  enters  to  increase  resistance. 

3.  There  are  the  tendencies  incidental  to  all  social  play;  the  tendency  to  act  unsodally. 

Unsocial  acts  are  the  serious  evils  in  athletics.  Bad  manners  and  cheating 
are  common  in  spontaneous  play  as  well  as  in  a  complex  athletic  development. 
Dishonesty  in  organizing  teams  appears  with  permanent  organization  and  the 
development  of  rivalry. 

A  new  tier  of  evils,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  voltmie  of  bad  manners 
and  dishonesty,  appears  with  the  spectator.  The  mere  presence  of  the  spectator 
affects  thfe  player  and  the  coach.  The  player,  according  to  his  temperament 
and  stage  of  development,  becomes  self-conscious  and  shrinks  from  observa- 
tion or  "goes  in  "  for  approbation.  The  spectator  tends  to  eliminate  the  unde- 
veloped, the  awkward,  the  modest  and  to  give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  developed. 
The  coach  under  the  same  influence  feels  it  to  his  advantage  to  aid  in  this 
movement.  These  tendencies  work  out  to  a  logical  conclusion  in  the  speciali- 
zation of  athletics  and  the  elimination  of  the  many. 

Again,  the  managerial  function  is  influenced  by  the  spectator.  The  atti- 
tude in  arranging  for  sports  directed  by  players  themselves  and  supported  by 
themselves  is  quite  different  from  the  attitude  in  arranging  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  pleasure  of  spectators.  With  the  rise  of  the  paying  spectator  and  the 
manager,  another  tendency  to  evil  appears:  that  incidental  to  the  financial 
management  of  any  public  enterprise,  the  tendency  to  bad,  or  dishonest,  use 
of  money. 

Finally  the  spectator  evolves  as  a  spectator.  He  influences  not  only  the 
attitude  of  the  player,  the  manager,  and  the  coach;  he  influences  himself.  He 
becomes  a  partisan  with  partisan  sympathies,  which  demand  social  satisfaction. 
To  become  a  partisan  in  any  contest  is  human  nature.  When  a  social  group 
or  institution  is  represented  by  a  team,  the  group  becomes  partisan.  Here  is 
the  motive  force  behind  the  great  development  of  intercollegiate  athleOcSy  and 
the  motive  force  behind  the  appearance  of  yet  another  evil,  the  abnormal 
intensification  of  the  desire  to  win  and  an  exaggeraiiton  of  the  importance  of 
winning.  An  exaggerated  partisan  sentiment  is  the  psycho-social  soQ  upon 
which  all  the  crimes  of  athletics  have  grown.  The  elemental  tendencies  to 
evil  and  the  specialization  are  here  repeated  in  ever-widening  circles.  This 
exaggerated  partisan  sentiment  has  hovered  over  all  college  athletics  like  black 
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menacing  geidi  ready  to  rend  the  members  of  any  administration  that  did  not 
produce  a  winiing  team.  Under  the  conditions  that  have  existed,  the  bleacher 
crowd  is  a  menace  to  the  existence  of  sport  as  sport  or  as  a  means  of  education. 
In  our  colleges,  the  creators  of  what  national  sentiments  and  practices  we  have, 
is  naturally  foimd  its  extreme  expression.  Here  have  arisen  those  tendencies 
to  exaggeration,  commercialism,  and  professionalism,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  in  recent  years.  That  the  conditions  criticized  do  not  exist  in  equal 
degree  in  all  colleges  is  true;  yet  the  atmosphere,  the  sentiments,  the  feelings, 
and  the  ideas  that  produce  the  conditions  do  exist  potentially,  no  matter  how 
conscientious  or  moral  the  administration.  The  philosophy  upon  which 
present-day  athletics  are  conducted,  has  been  passed  on  from  the  older  colleges 
to  the  newer  and  weaker.  In  the  forces  producing  the  sentiments  and  the 
methods  lies  the  secret  of  present-day  athletic  conditions. 

The  cause. — ^Now  the  trend  of  social  evolution  depends  on  a  cause.  The 
cause  here  is  negative.  It  is  due  to  the  neglect,  indifference,  and  ignorance 
of  college  authorities.  Boys  had  to  develop  athletics  without  precedents, 
standards,  or  the  guidance  of  deep-thinking,  earnest  men.  Boys  supplied  the 
initiative,  but  they  lacked  educational  or  social  perspective,  and  this  educators 
did  not  supply.  This  neglect  gAve  the  opportunity  for  irresponsible  char- 
acters to  assume  leadership.  The  evils  of  athletics  are  never  initiated  by  the 
majority  of  students.  In  every  college  there  are  at  least  a  few  students  who 
have  no  moral  sentiment  except  fear,  and  who  will  resort  to  any  practice  to 
satisfy  partisan  vanity.  That  there  are  occasionally  faculty  men  of  the  same 
stripe  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  a  few  students  whose 
instinctive  moral  sense  is  so  keen  that  they  need  no  guidance.  Between 
these  extremes  stand  the  great  mass  of  students  to  be  swayed  one  way  or  the 
other  according  to  conditions.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  for  those  who 
lack  moral  sentiments  and  all  appreciation  of  athletics  except  as  a  spectacle 
to  usurp  control  and  promote  athletics  according  to  their  own  concepts:  and 
the  faculty  has  allowed  them.  As  in  politics,  the  better  element  withdraws  until 
results  bring  moral  revulsion  and  a  partial  house-cleaning.  Neglect  is  the 
central  factor  in  all  ovir  twisted  American  athletic  development.  Bad  leader- 
ship has  followed,  and  therefore  a  bad  philosophy  of  athletics.  All  this  could 
have  been  avoided  and  can  still  be  changed  by  proper  Organization  and 
administration. 

m.     THE  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

From  what  has  preceded  it  is  evident  that  (i)  the  valties  of  athletics  grow 
out  of  a  fundamental  instinct  in  human  nature  guarding  a  need  for  a  physiolog- 
ical education;  and  (2)  that  the  ctHIs  of  athletics  are  largely  the' product  of 
neglect  and  bad  administration. 

It  is  evident  further  that  the  more  serious  social  evils  develop  in  connection 
with  inter-institutional  contests,  not  in  contests  within  the  social  group.  The 
burden  of  the  problem  therefore  falls  upon  inter-institutional  contests  and 
especially  the  more  strenuous  contests  of  the  older  boys  or  men.    This  is  the 
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"athletic  problem."  Our  consideration,  then,  will  deal  with  the  more  com- 
plex phase  of  the  problem  in  colleges  and  high  €chools. 

Over  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  school  world  is  divided  into  three 
groups,  (i)  There  are  those  who  would  go  on  as  at  present;  (2)  those  who 
would  eliminate  all  institutional  contests ;  and  (3)  those  who  would  reform 
present  methods.  The  latter  program  is  most  generally  favored.  The 
question  then  is  how  can  the  tendencies  to  evils  in  athletics  be  eliminated  or 
so  reduced  that  the  natural  values  may  be  secured  ?  It  should  be  put  in 
broader  form:  how  can  athletics  be  organized  and  administered  so  that  the 
natural  educational  values  may  be  secured  to  all  children  of  whatever  age 
or  sex  or  social  condition  and  to  all  students  in  educational  institutions,  without 
the  present  evil  influences  ?  It  is  not  enough  merely  to  eliminate  the  glaring 
evils  in  the  present  organization,  for  that  organization  itself  is  the  chief  source 
of  the  larger  evils.  What  is  desired  is  to  make  athletics  mentally,  morally, 
and  socially  safe  and  profitable  as  well  as  physically  profitable,  and,  in  the 
process,  make  the  very  elemental  tendencies  to  evil  the  basis  for  a  practical 
educational  discipline.  The  futiure  of  athletics  as  a  phase  of  organized  play 
and  as  an  educational  force  depends  upon  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  will  necessitate  the  creation,  in  the  first  place, 
of  educational  policies  that  will  foster,  stimulate,  protect,  and  keep  pure  the 
athletic  impulse,  and  associate  with^these  policies  further  policies  which,  in 
their  administrative  operation,  will  perpetually  check  the  action  of  forces 
creating  tendencies  to  evil.  In  the  second  place,  the  solution  will  necessitate 
the  creation  of  an  administrative  organization  that  can  execute  these  policies. 

We  shall  first  consider  the  administrative  policies,  then  the  administrative 
organization  necessary  to  execute  the  policies. 

A.    The  Administrative  Policies 

Every  question  of  policy  that  can  be  asked  concerning  the  organization 
and  administration  of  athletics  depends  ultimately  upon  the  answer  to  two 
questions:  What  are  athletics  for,  and  whom  are  they  for? 

If  we  ask  what  athletics  are  for  in  a  college  or  a  high  school,  there  are  three 
possible  answers  or  concepts,  which  we  may  formulate  as  follows: 

1.  They  are  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  and  the  profit  of  the  athlete  who 
furnishes  the  pleasure. 

2.  They  are  for  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  (especially  the  partisan  Sjrmpathizer) 
and  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  the  athlete.  The  partisan's  pleasures  include  (a)  the  emo- 
tions in  the  skilled  contest;  (6)  the  satisfaction  to  partisan  pride  when  victorious,  including 
ideas  of  honor  for  the  group;  and  {c)  the  social  intercourse  which  the  partisan  expressions 
bring.    Many  of  these  elements  of  pleasure  are  also  found  in  the  first  concept 

3.  They  are  for  (a)  the  profit  of  the  boy  athlete  seeking  pleasure,  and  acfaieying  the 
organic  and  social  results  for  which  his  athletic  impulse  was  created;  and  (6)  the  social 
fellowship,  sympathy,  unity,  and  loyalty  (where  highly  organized  teams  exist)  among 
members  of  the  team  and  the  social  group  which  the  te.am  represents. 

If  athletics  are  organized  and  administered  on  the  first  of  these  concepts, 
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there  results  what  we  call  pure  professional  athletics.  This  concept  has  its 
legitimate  place;  to  it  there  are  no  objections  so  long  as  it  keeps  its  place. 

If  athletics  are  organized  and  administered  on  the  third  concept,  ''educa- 
tional athletics"  as  we  have  defined  them,  are  the  result. 

If  athletics  are  organized  on  the  second  concept  there  results  a  class  of 
athletics  somewhere  between  "educational  athletics  "  and  professional  athletics 
or  just  what  we  have  today  in  many  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  They 
are  seldom  truly  educational;  they  are  more  seldom  frankly  professional. 
The  tendency  they  take  depends  upon  the  class  of  characters  dominant  in  the 
control  of  their  organization  and  administration.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
concept  that  is  distinctly  independent  of  the  other  two.  In  it  there  is  nothing 
that  does  not  logically  belong  to  the  first  or  the  third  concept.  It  is  based  on 
misguided  notions,  half-evolved  sentiments,  and  incomplete  logic. 

If  we  now  tium  to  the  second  half  of  the  original  question  and  ask,  whom 
are  athletics  for  ?  the  answer  will  depend  upon  the  position  taken  concerning 
what  athletics  are  conceived  to  be  for. 

If  the  first  concept  is  accepted,  the  policies  will  center  in  one  position;  ''get 
the  best  talent  possible"  and  satisfy  the  spectators.  If  the  second  concept  is 
accepted,  the  desires  of  partisans  and  anxiety  concerning  questions  of  material 
for  winning  teams,  will  be  paramount  in  the  development  of  administrative 
policies,  always  with  a  danger  of  twisted  moral  standards.  If  the  third  con- 
cept is  accepted,  the  only  position  that  can  be  taken  is:  Athletics  are  for  the 
education  of  all  students  irrespective  of  athletic  skill  or  ability  to  make  pleasure 
for  spectators,  to  bring  "honor"  to  the  institution,  or  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of 
partisans.  In  other  words,  they  exist  for  the  same  people  and  for  the  same 
reasons  as  any  other  "course"  of  work  in  the  cmriculum.  This  concept  and 
its  interpretation  do  not  preclude  for  the  spectator  many  pleasures  included 
imder  the  second  concept,  but  it  determines  absolutely  the  primary  point 
of  view  in  the  creation  of  administrative  policies.  If  our  two  original  questions 
with  these  various  possible  answers  were  presented  to  the  assembled  educators 
of  the  country,  there  would  be  but  one  vote — ^the  third  concept,  educational 
athletics  inclusively  and  exclusively.  I  have  never  heard  a  negative  vote  except 
among  those,  who,  judging  by  other  acts,  clearly  lack  moral,  intellectual,  and 
social  standard. 

All  questions  of  policy,  modes  of  procedure,  flow  naturally  out  of  the  cri- 
terion contained  in  the  educational  concept. 

I.  Place  and  functions, — ^The  educational  concept  determines  the  place 
of  athletics  in  educational  institutions.  Athletics  are  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents. We  should  organize  their  play,  and  seciure  this  education.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  boy's  normal^impulse  for  athletics  must  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration; perverting  influences  must  be  controlled.  The  partisan  spectator 
may  be  present  in  advanced  games,  but  his  desires  must  be  negatived.  This 
protects  not  only  the  rights  of  the  boy  in  athletics,  but  the  rights  of  parents  and 
society  as  well.    Adjustment  to  the  general  aims  and  purpose  of  the  school, 
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naturally  flows  out  of  these  principles.  Athletics  are  a  part  of  education,  not 
all;  they  have  a  right  to  their  normal  place,  no  more.  The  amount  and 
intensity  of  the  activities  must  be  determined  by  the  function  of  the  play  impulse 
and  individual  needs.  There  must  be  no  dissipation  or  incapacitation  for 
other  work. 

2.  Opportunities, — ^The  educational  concept  determines  the  policy  in 
fumishmg  opportunities  for  participation  in  athletics.  Each  school  must 
furnish  playgrounds  for  athletic  activities,  as  well  as  a  gymnasium  for  gymnastic 
activities.  The  requirements  will  depend  on  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the 
age  and  number  of  the  students.  Naturally  the  highest  requirements  will 
be  in  the  colleges,  which  will  illustrate  the  principle.  The  college  physical- 
training  plant 

should  supply  opportunities  for  physical  training  thru  any  line  of  athletics  of  interest  to 
any  group  of  students.  A  physical-training  plant  should  give  facilities  lor  a  large  variety 
of  exercises  to  suit  all  tastes  and  capacities  and  should  represent  large  opportunities  for 
large  numbers.  If  athletics  have  any  legitimate  place  in  physical  training  and  if  physical 
training  has  any  legitimate  connection  with  the  curriculum,  I  see  no  escape  from  this 
position.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  university  should  own  and  administer  a  gym- 
nasium than  own  and  administer  an  athletic  plant  upon  which  the  student  body  is  to  be 
physically  educated.^ 

3.  Organization, — ^The  educational  concept  determines  the  policies  in 
organizing  athletic  activities.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  wider  problem  of  classi- 
fication in  physical  education.  Individuals  differ  in  the  vital  capacities  neces- 
sary to  take  part  in  various  gymnastic  and  athletic  activities,  they  differ  in  the 
motor  skill  required,  and  they  differ  in  temperamental  inclinations,  all  of  which 
must  be  considered  in  organizing  physical  educational  activities.  There  are 
also  many  temperamental  and  social  factors  influencing  participation  in  play 
and  athletics.  The  administration  must  recognize  these  influences  and  the 
differences  between  individuals;  open  opportunities  adapted  to  different 
needs;  rouse  interest  and  give  stimulus,  encouragement,  sympathy,  and  instruc- 
tion. There  are  activities  adapted  to  all.  Educational  success  means  partici- 
pation by  all.    This  requires  many  grades  of  organization. 

As  a  part  of  this  policy  of  organizing  athletic  opportimities  for  all,  there  is 
involved  the  policy  in  developing  teams,  especially  inter-institutional  teams. 
If  inter-institutional  athletics  are  to  maintain  a  permanent  and  respectable 
place  in  college  Ufe,  they  must  represent  a  selection  from  among  large  numbers 
of  students  engaged  in  athletics,  not  an  organization  for  recruiting  athletes 
from  outside  sources,  which  in  no  way  develops  the  student  body,  but  makes 
spectators  of  them.  The  "recruiting  s)rstem"  so  freely  used  in  colleges,  must 
be  repudiated.  It  is  uneducational,  wholly  antagonistic  to  the  broader  aims 
of  college  life,  unsportsmanlike,  and  even  logically  erratic  and  accumulativdy 
uncertain  in  its  sporting  results.  It  develops  nothing  for  the  future ;  it  coirupts 
the  source  of  its  own  support.    Recruiting  breeds  recruiting. 

Under  this  head  also  falls,  the  question  of  rules  of  eligibility  for  inter- 

■  From  A  nalysis  of  Problems  in  CoUtge  AfkUlics, 
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institutional  contests.  Eligibility  is  simply  a  classification  for  fairness  in  com- 
petition. Between  the  professional  and  the  amateur,  the  distinction  is  one  of 
motives.  Amateurism  is  the  fundamental  concept  underlying  educational 
athletics.  All  other  rules  have  evolved  in  the  effort  to  preserve  inter-institu- 
tional athletics  for  legitimate  students,  and  lately  for  imdergraduate  upper 
classmen.  Eligibility  depends  on  whom  athletics  are  conceived  to  be  for. 
The  regulations  attempt  to  preserve  them  for  that  class.  Dishonesty  concern- 
ing the  rules  of  eligibilitv  is  the  most  destructive  force  in  athletics. 

4.  Games. — ^The  educational  concept  determines  the  policy  in  the  choice 
of  games.  The  games  used  in  any  educational  institution  must  be  adapted 
to  the  boys  engaged  in  them,  and  to  the  functions  of  sport.  Each  game  should 
be  opened  to  all  students  physically  vigorous.  Any  game  that  requires  rare 
capacities  is  unfit.  Football  has  placed  a  premium  on  large  powerful  men, 
thereby  exerting  corrupting  influences.  Furthermore,  in  such  games  the  ele- 
ment of  shock  is  too  great  for  use  except  among  the  older  boys,  and  where 
schools  have  expert  guidance  and  facilities  for  thoro  training.  Games  should 
be  of  such  character  that  neither  the  intensity  nor  amount  of  work  required, 
nor  the  mental  states  roused,  are  unfavorable  to  the  intellectual  functions  of 
student  life.  For  general  use,  games  that  require  costly  equipment  should  be 
avoided. 

$.  Conduct. — ^The  educational  concept  determines  the  administrative  poli- 
cies concerning  the  conduct  of  students  in  athletics.  Only  by  the  systematic 
guidance  and  supervision  of  conduct  can  moral  and  social  evils  be  eliminated 
and  the  moral  and  social  values  be  seciured.  This  effort  should  include  all 
acts  of  athletes  and  students  connected  with  domestic  or  inter-institutional 
contests.  In  domestic  relations  on  the  athletic  field,  in  the  dressing-room,  and 
at  the  training-table,  regard  for  a  comrade's  rights,  language  that  is  not  offen- 
sive, the  good-nature  and  harmony  of  good-fellowship,  should  be  developed. 
On  trips,  while  on  railway  cars  and  in  hotels,  conduct  that  will  create  a  favor- 
able judgment  concerning  the  team  and  the  reputation  of  the  student  body 
should  be  expected. 

Education  and  discipline  concerning  sportsmanship  should  be  vigorously 
pressed.  Sportsmanship  means  fair  play  and  manliness;  it  is  the  ethics  of 
competition,  and  is  of  wide  social  value.  For  partisans  it  means  good  manners, 
the  courtesies  of  friendly  rivalry,  honesty  in  the  use  of  players,  and  manliness 
concerning  the  results  of  the  game.  The  degree  of  sportsmanship  exhibited 
by  an  individual  is  a  test  of  his  capacity  for  social  civilization,  for  real  gentle- 
manliness,  for  the  self-control  and  breadth  of  mind  of  developed  character. 
The  severest  test  comes  with  "mucker"  tricks  on  the  part  of  opponents. 
Sportsmanship  dictates  "play  the  game  and  may  the  best  man  win."  To  be 
deliberately  fouled  or  injured  and  not  retaliate  in  kind,  is  the  severest  test  to 
which  a  boy  can  be  put;  still  such  conduct  is  not  uncommon  where  boys  are 
properly  guided. 

The  influences  that  flow  out  of  conduct  create  the  reputation  of  an  institu- 
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tion  and  make  inter-institutional  relations  profitable  or  vicious.  It  is  evidence 
of  serious  neglect  where  an  educational  institution  does  not  have  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  sportsmanship.    Games  with  such  institutions  result  only  in  harm. 

The  educational  concept  determines  the  policies  along  other  lines  such  as 
athletic  finances  but  space  forbids  the  consideration  of  them  here. 

B.     The  Administrative  Organization 

The  above  outline  of  administrative  policies  necessary  to  secure  educational 
athletics  indicates  some  of  the  qualities  and  powers  necessary  in  an  organization 
to  execute  these  policies.  Other  qualities  are  suggested  by  the  necessity  of  elim- 
inating or  correcting  the  tendencies  to  evil.  Some  of  the  factors  exerting 
influences  for  evil,  such  as  the  professional  coach,  the  student  manager,  the 
number  of  games,  the  character  of  games,  the  training-table,  etc.,  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  command  of  a  competent  authority,  or  by  a  new  administra- 
tive organization  that  leaves  them  out.  Some  of  the  tendencies  to  evil,  such 
as  those  involved  in  the  financial  management,  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  permanent  responsible  head.  Conduct,  sports- 
manship, and  proper  inter-institutional  relations  can  be  secured  only  thru  daily 
supervision,  leadership,  education,  and  appropriate  discipline  by  an  administra- 
tor with  comprehensive  authority.  A  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  the  press  can  be  secured  only  thru  an  educated  student  body  and  alunmi; 
someone  must  head  this  education.  Tendencies  to  secret  professionalism  can 
be  counterchecked  only  by  education,  expert  supervision,  and  a  discipline  that 
makes  it  unprofitable. 

It  is  evident  that  students  and  the  younger  alunmi  have  neither  the  educa- 
tional vision,  social  experience,  moral  courage,  technical  knowledge,  nor  admin- 
istrative skill  to  handle  these  larger  constructive  policies.  An  expert  headship 
or  director  for  this  work  is  essential.  He  must  have  adequate  capacities  and 
adequate  powers. 

Of  all  men,  athletic  coaches,  who  are  often  anxious  to  secure  such  positions, 
are  the  least  competent  to  administer  the  vital  phases  of  the  work.  Success  in 
this  organization  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  director  is  an  educator, 
using  athletics  as  a  means  for  physical  education  and  moral  and  social  dis- 
cipline, or  whether  he  is  primarily  a  sport,  using  the  name  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  the  college  for  sporting  purposes.  Making  the  coach  a  member  of  a  univer- 
sity faculty,  and  changing  his  name  from  "coach"  to  "professor,"  does  not 
change  his  natiure. 

The  logical  title  for  this  position  would  be  the  director  or  dean  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  education.  Granting  adequate  strength  to  the  director,  this 
organization,  with  all  athletics  under  the  department  of  physical  education, 
furnishes  the  administrative  machinery  necessary  for  educational  athletics, 
as  well  as  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  inter-institutional  contests.  It  gives  the 
director  control  of  the  athletic  facilities  and  paraphernalia  for  educational 
purposes;  it  ranks  inter-institutional  contests  as  the  final  product  of  an  educa- 
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tional  system;  it  places  the  conduct  of  the  coaches,  trainers,  and  athletes  under 
a  responsible  head;  it  gives  a  responsible  authority  for  teaching  or  disciplining. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  administration  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  the  most  difficult  in  a  college.  Most  directors  rebel  at  the  idea  of 
being  brought  into  a  position  where  they  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  success 
or  defeat  of  inter-institutional  teams.  This  defect,  however,  can  be  remedied 
by  committees  associated  with  the  director. 

A  responsible  headship,  with  adequate  capacities  and  powers,  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  athletic  problem.  In  small  institutions  it  would  be  wiser  to  put 
in  a  man  weak  in  technical  athletic  skill,  but  with  ideals  and  large  educational 
and  administrative  powers  than  one  with  talents  reversed.  Furthermore,  in 
small  institutions  where  the  department  is  small,  the  director  may  have  to  be 
the  coach,  gymnastic  instructor,  manager,  and  all.  If  his  vision  concerning 
the  educational  work  is  clear  and  his  courage  sufficient,  his  work  will  be  a 
success. 

Space  prohibits  consideration  of  details  in  organization  for  management, 
instruction,  care  of  plant,  etc.,  but  these  items  are  of  minor  importance. 

6.  Associations, — Organization  for  the  administration  of  athletics  does  not 
end  with  the  organization  within  the  college  or  high  school.  One  institution  is 
seriously  affected  by  the  standards  of  administration  in  rival  institutions.  High 
standards  can  be  maintained  by  proper  authorities,  in  spite  of  such  influences 
but  doing  so  creates  local  dissatisfaction.  The  remedy  is  inter-institutional 
organization.  Uniformity  of  practice  can  come  only  in  this  way.  Progress 
so  far  has  been  slow  because  we  have  had  no  national  philosophy  of  athletics. 

Regulations  there  must  be  to  make  contests  fair.  Each  natxmil  group,  such 
as  college,  secondary-school,  or  grammar-school  students,  or  club  members,  or 
different  classes,  coming  together  in  contests,  should  be  associated  in  organiza- 
tions to  solve  common  problems  and  should  agree  upon  uniform  practices  that 
will  be  fair  to  all.  The  formulation  of  regulations  based  on  principles  involving 
the  development  of  educational  athletics  requires  maturity,  experience,  and 
educational  vision ;  they  can  be  formulated  only  by  adults,  educators,  Social 
woiters,  and  men  of  affairs  who  think  in  terms  of  social  forces. 

Again,  district  associations  are  not  sufficient.  These  need  to  be  formed 
into  national  organizations.  Districts  overlap  and  the  standards  of  different 
districts  are  seldom  uniform.  This  fosters  criticism  and  provincialism. 
National  uniform  standards  accepted  by  all  will  give  confidence  and  establish 
athletics  on  a  dignified  basis. 

On  organized  play  the  national  conscience  is  astir.  If  wisdom  comes  from 
association  for  the  exchange  of  experiences  and  the  discussion  of  problems, 
there  will  arise  organizations  outside  of  educational  institutions  for  each  group 
naturally  drawn  together  thru  social  affiliations.  For  the  highest  usefulness, 
these  groups  must  be  unified  into  national  organizations. 

Then,  a  further  step  in  organization  is  needed.  Each  of  these  national 
organizations  represent  a  ganglion  in  the  nervous  system  of  an  athletic  evolu- 
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tion.  Each  receives  impulses  from  its  distal  elements;  each  co-ordinates  the 
work  of  these  elements.  Now,  these  separate  ganglia  must  be  co-ordinated  by 
a  brain.  The  ''brain"  should  be  a  national  council  of  educational  or  amateur 
athletic  associations.  Such  a  body  composed  of  representative  men  and 
women  from  all  the  various  national  organizations,  would  serve  a  function  of 
great  usefulness  in  re-creating  play  as  a  factor  in  a  vigorous  national  life. 

Inasmuch  as  hygiene  is  but  a  phase  of  personal  and  social  morals,  and 
inasmuch  as  physical  education  is  but  a  part  of  general  education,  and  the  play- 
ground movement  but  a  phase  of  each,  all  these  social  efforts  should  be  pro- 
moted with  mutual  consideration.  Each  has  its  distinct  function,  each  over- 
laps the  work  of  the  other;  ea^h  is  but  a  part  of  the  wider  social  endeavor  to 
make  human  life  saner  and  better  worth  the  living. 

The  elimination  then  of  all  athletic  evils  and  the  realization  of  educational 
athletics,  are  simply  questions  of  proper  admmistrative  policies  and  adequate 
organization. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  TO  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

liA&THA  J.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  PUBUC  SCHOOLS, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 

Popular  as  the  use  of  music  is  with  gymnastic  exercise  in  almost  every 
school  and  college  thruout  the  entire  coimtry,  it  is  still  a  mooted  question  among 
educators  whether  or  not  we  are  doing  right  in  allowing  it  The  Germans 
use  music  to  a  degree;  the  Swedes  very  much  less;  and  we  almost  entirely.  It 
certainly  lends  interest  to  the  work  and  is  a  great  help  with  the  discipline. 
But  from  a  physiological  standpoint  are  we  really  justified  in  so  doing  ? 

Much  can  be  gained  from  physical  education,  but  the  two  important  pur- 
poses are: 

1.  Stimulation  of  the  nutritive  processes  of  the  body — circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  digestion.  Muscular  contraction  draws  the  blood  to  the  part  of  the 
body  brought  into  action.  The  stronger  the  contraction,  the  greater  the  blood 
supply  and  naturally  the  better  the  nutrition  and  muscular  tone. 

2.  The  correction  of  poor  posture.  But  this  is  dependent  in  a  large  d^ree 
upon  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  Weak  muscles  are  bound  to  cause  drooping 
head,  contracted  chest,  and  protruding  abdomen.  The  poor  postures  we  see 
especially  among  school  children  of  the  higher  grades  are  not  due  so  much  to 
careless  habits  as  we  suppose,  but  rather  to  poor  nutrition.  The  seden- 
tary life  into  which  a  student  is  forced  more  or  less  cannot  help  but  have  a 
weakening  effect  upon  the  body  unless  coimteracted  by  some  kind  of  phy^cal 
exercise.  Hence  to  correct  erroneous  posture  it  is  necessary  first  to  increase 
the  nutrition  and  build  up  the  general  tone  of  the  body. 

That  music  has  a  strong  effect  upon  bodily  movement  is  an  undisputed  fact 
In  Georgia,  where  a  gang  of  negroes  were  unloading  provisions  from  a  steamer, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  accomplished;  the  men  were  absolutely  lazy — 
not  an  uncommon  trait  among  the  African  race.    When  the  overseer  was 
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almost  discouraged  he  happily  thought  of  trying  the  effect  of  music.  The 
services  of  a  fiddler  were  procured  and  under  his  influence  the  negroes  were 
stimulated  to  activity  and  the  work  progressed  with  alacrity.  The  effect  of 
music  upon  muscular  contraction  has  been  definitely  established. 

First,  that  the  strength  of  muscular  contrac^tion  is  greatly  increased  by  any 
soimd  made  simultaneously  with  the  movement.  This  may  be  either  an 
accompaniment  of  instrumental  or  vocal  music,  clapping,  stamping,  or  shouting. 

Second,  the  strength  of  contraction  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the 
sound. 

Third,  it  increases  with  the  height  of  the  pitch — ^the  higher  the  pitch  the 
stronger  the  contraction.  ^ 

Foiurth,  muscular  contraction  is  affected  by  the  character  of  the  music. 
Anything  written  in  the  major  is  stimulating;  in  the  minor  depressing. 

Fifth,  the  point  of  fatigue  is  greatly  postponed. 

Sixth,  the  steadiness  of  contraction  varies.  ''This  last,"  Jacob  Bolin  says, 
"is  an  experimental  proof  that  music  diverts  the  attention  from  the  work  at 
hand."  In  other  words  he  claims  that  good  form  is  lost  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
time. 

It  is  a  psychic  law  that  the  mind  can  focus  its  attention  upon  but  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  most  certainly  good  form  of  execution  is  the  foundation  of  all 
physical  training,  or  perhaps  better,  it  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  struggle, 
for  indeed  there  is  no  royal  road  to  good  posture.  But  how  is  it  to  be  attained 
if  there  is  no  strength  of  body  or  muscle  ? 

A  weak  man  cannot  do  the  work  of  a  strong  man  and  no  more  can  a  flaccid 
muscle  be  expected  to  compete  with  a  strong  and  healthy  one.  Therefore, 
every  means  that  is  possible  must  be  used  to  help  build  up  the  muscular  tone  of 
the  body.  As  has  been  proven,  music  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  strengthen- 
ing the  muscular  contraction.  Therefore  the  blood  supply  to  that  part  of  the 
body  brought  into  action  is  correspondingly  increased.  By  repeated  efforts 
it  is  possible  thus  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  could  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  the  outside  stimulant  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  tone  of  the  body. 
Hence  any  exercise  which  will  greatly  increase  the  blood  supply  and  thus  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  is  a  good  one  and  any  outside  agent  which  will  aid  in 
stimulating  muscular  contraction  is  to  be  desired  and  used. 

However,  as  has  been  stated  before,  the  mind  is  capable  of  focusing  its 
attention  upon  but  one  thing  at  a  time.  With  the  use  of  music  the  time  element 
is  made  of  first  importance  and  the  form  of  execution  must  necessarily  suffer, 
imless  by  previous  practice  the  movement  has  become  automatic.  When, 
however,  the  muscular  tone  of  the  body  has  been  so  strengthened  that  it  is 
possible  to  demand  precision  and  correct  form,  then  all  stress  must  be  laid  upon 
the  posture.  An)rthing  that  will  divert  the  attention  from  the  proper  execution 
of  the  exercise  is  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  work  and  should  not  be 
employed.  At  this  point  in  the  development  posture  must  not  be  given 
second  place. 
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After  the  correct  form  has  been  thoroly  mastered,  in  fact  when  it  has  become 
second  nature,  then  music  is  again  useful.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  the  movement 
and  adds  interest  to  the  work. 

So  there  are  three  stages  in  the  development  of  physical  education  in  which 
music  plays  an  important  part,  both  as  a  help  and  a  hindrance. 

The  first  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  the  general  tone  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  preparatory  stage  when  music  by  its  powerful  effect  upon  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  muscular  contraction  is  an  absolute  necessity.  In  every  school 
where  physical  education  is  a  part  of  the  daily  curriculiun,  and  of  course  that 
ought  to  be  every  school  in  the  country,  a  piano  should  be  in  each  classroom; 
in  the  primary  department  at  least.  Where  this  is  not  practicable  during 
exercise,  time  should  be  kept  in  some  manner,  either  by  clapping  or  stamping  or 
beating  on  the  desk  with  a  ruler.  The  idea  of  allowing  half  of  the  dass  to 
sing  while  the  remainder  exercise  is  an  exceedingly  poor  one.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy.  Every  child  in  the  class  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
physical  work  each  day.  To  permit  the  children  to  count  in  unison  is  an 
excellent  plan  especially  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  second  stage  is  the  backbone  of  all  physical  training — ^the  correction 
of  posture.  Here,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  whole  attention  must  be 
upon  the  form  of  execution,  consequently  music  is  an  absolute  hindrance. 

The  last  is  the  finishing  stage  when  perfect  control  has  been  reached. 
Then  music  once  more  becomes  a  necessity  and  at  last  we  realize  the  poetry 
of  motion,  the  absolute  control  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  Therefore  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  music  with  physical  education  is  to  be  desired.  But  like  every- 
thing else  it  can  be  abused  and  its  continuance  thruout  the  entire  couise 
is  exceedingly  harmful. 


WHAT  CAN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  DO  FOR  THE  TEACHER? 

HARRY  M.  SHAFER,  PRINCIPAL,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  CHENEY,  WASH. 

The  ideals  and  purposes  of  any  age  have  foimd  their  application  and 
their  attempt  at  realization  in  the  practices  and  teachings  of  the  schools  of  that 
period.    The  schools  have  been  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies  of  the  ag^. 

Has  there  existed  admiration  for  beauty  of  form,  for  ease  and  agility  of 
motion,  and  for  those  forms  of  expression  which  are  physical,  education  has 
been  directed  into  activities  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  highly 
perfected  physical  being.  Has  the  hero  of  the  time  been  the  one  in  possession 
of  mental  acumen,  and  forensic  power,  the  schools  have  exhausted  their 
energies  in  varied  forms  of  mental  gymnastics.  Has  the  man  of  the  hour  been 
he  who  held  the  mastery  over  the  classics,  the  curriculum  has  consisted  of  the 
Greek  verb  and  the  Latin  noim. 

In  educational  ideals  of  our  own  times  the  law  still  holds.  Not  only  do 
the  incentives  which  impel  each  nation  reveal  themselves  in  their  systems  of 
education,  but  the  rank  of  that  nation  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  can  be 
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determined,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  study  of  its  schools.  Yea  more,  the  practices 
in  vogue  in  any  country  along  lines  of  school  hygiene  reveal  the  efficiency,  or 
lack  of  it,  in  the  educational  system  of  that  coimtry.  Almost  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  a  clear  understanding  and  application  of  laws  pertaining  to  satisfactory 
physical  development  is  general  intelligence  and  social  strength.' 

The  unusually  high  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  and  the  decadent  condition  of 
the  people  of  Spain  are  matters  of  common  information.  The  general  lack 
of  appreciation  of  physical  training  values  and  the  too  frequent  complete 
neglect  of  health  conditions  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  close  connection  of  these 
with  the  degraded  state  of  many  of  the  people  are  not  matters  of  such  common 
information.  In  describing  the  situation  a  recent  Spanish  writer  in  a  ciurent 
magazine  of  the  country  says:^  . 

The  schools  of  Spain /u'e  inadequate  and  unsanitaiyi  the  teachers  are  poorly  paid, 
and  not  always  capable,  and  about  half  the  people  are  illiterate.  Yet  nobody  troubles 
about  this  deplorable  state  of  things;  and  an  excellent  law  which  was  passed  half  a  century 
ago  to  inforce  a  kind  of  compulsory  education  is  a  dead  letter. 

Some  of  the  rural  schools  have  had  to  be  closed  because  the  only  opening  in  the  build- 
ing thru  which  the  fresh  air  could  come  was  overlooking  a  burial  ground.  Other  schools 
were  simply  the  antechambers  of  town  prisons,  thru  which  prisoners  were  conducted. 
Others,  again,  are  separated  only  by  a  wall  from  the  hospital.  In  Malaga,  twenty-seven 
schools  have  the  drains  opening  On  the  playgroimd,  or  court,  close  to  the  classroom;  of 
429  schools  in  other  provinces,  400  are  without  water;  a  large  number  of  the  schools  in 
Spain  are  without  lavatories,  and  even  that  condition  is  better  than  that  of  some  where 
the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements  can  scarcely  be  described. 

Some  schools  in  a  province  mentioned  by  the  writer  have  no  opening  but  the  door, 
which  naturally  has  to  be  closed  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds  and  when  it  rains. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  hovels  have  no  boards  on  the  floor,  and  the  children  stand  on  the 
bare  earth.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  the  little  ones  are  cooped  up,  in  very  many  instances 
in  a  manner  which  allows  them  to  have  only  one-fifth  of  the  cubic  space  considered  necesr 
sary  in  other  coimtries. 

The  number  of  teachers  is  absurdly  inadequate;  Spain  has  rather  fewer  than  30,000, 
whereas  New  York  alone  has  more  than  39,000.  The  pay  of  the  teacher  is  distinctly  small; 
a  large  percentage  do  not  receive  more  than  $100  per  annum,  and  the  maximum,  except 
in  some  of  the  Madrid  schools,  is  ^00!  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  teaching 
is  not  good.  Spain  falls  below  the  standard  even  of  Italy.  The  pay  and  the  social  position 
of  the  teachers  must  be  improved;  when  this  is  done.  Spain  will  have  more  of  them,  and 
they  will  insist  upon  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  result  of  this  lamentable  condition  of  elementary  education  is  that  60  per  cent, 
of  the  people  in  several  provinces  are  illiterate,  while  in  those  provinces  which  may  be  termed 
better-educated  we  find  40  per  cent,  of  illiterates! 

The  annual  expenditure  for  education  is  very  low,  beinga  bout  $5,600,000,  which  .is 
less  than  little  Belgium  devotes  each  year  to  the  enlightenment  of  her  people.  This  sum 
is  not  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but  is  practically  stationary. 

The  children  do  not  remain  at  school  so  long  as  in  other  countries;  the  consequence 
is  that  while  in  other  lands  the  number  of  those  unable  to  read  and  write  has  rapidly  dimin- 
ished during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  in  Spain  the  diminution  is  very  slow. 

Quite  in  contrast  are  the  attitude  and  conditions  of  other  coimtries.  Those 
cotmtries  which  have  been  alive  to  the  causal  influence  of  physical  training, 

* "  Sbw  Progress  of  Education  in  Spain,"  Rmiew  of  RtviewSt  Jane,  1907. 
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and  its  logical  application  thru  school  hygiene,  present  conditions  far  different 
from  those  that  prevail  in  Spain.  A  century  or  more  ago  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  appointing  committees  to  investigate  and  act  upon  factory  and 
school  conditions  in  that  country.  The  reports  of  ccMnmittees,  made  from 
time  to  time,  invariably  culminated  in  a  discussion  of  physical  training  and 
physical  conditions  in  the  schools.  Altho  the  problem  is  an  old  one,  it  still 
lives,  is  vital,  and  is  woven  into  the  very  meshes  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
Says  a  late  writer,'  discussing  English  life  and  phjrsical  conditions: 

The  forthcoming  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene,  to  be  held  in  London, 
August  5  to  I0|  has  aroused  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  to  which  the  congress  pertains, 
considered  both  in  its  relation  to  school  administration  and  to  school  instruction.  In 
England  several  important  events  have  conduced  to  make  the  physical  welfare  of  the  young 
a  subject  of  first  consideration  with  the  government,  and  also  with  the  leaders  in  all  measures 
affecting  public  welfare.  In  particular  the  South  African  waa  demonstrated  in  a  striking 
manner  the  need  there  was  for  improving  the  physique  of  that  class  of  the  population  from 
which  recruits  are  chiefly  drawn,  and  also  for  extending  among  the  masses  elementary 
ideas  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

An  outcome  of  the  interest  thus  excited  was  the  Inter-parliamentary  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  appointed  "to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  alleged  deteri- 
oration, of  certain  classes  of  the  population,  as  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of  unfit 
recruits  applying  to  enter  the  British  army." 

Of  fifty-three  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  to  the  British  government, 
thirteen  were  especially  concerned  with  school  hygiene.  Their  report  was  presented  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament,  July  20,  1904,  and  in  the  following  March  another  committee 
was  appointed  by  the  government  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  medical  inspection 
of  schools  and  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  by  voluntary  agencies.  Meanwhile, 
a  petition  signed  by  14,718  registered  physicians  was  presented  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  asking  that  the  laws  of  health  be  taught  and 
inforced  in  the  national  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  the  English  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  Scotch  education  department  have  made  the  teaching  and  laws  of  health  in 
public  schools  compulsory,  and  since  the  failure  of  the  education  bill  of  1906,  a  brief 
measure  has  been  enacted  providing  for  medical  inspection  of  schools  in  £«ngland. 

The  civilized  world  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  comparatively  small  loss  of 
life  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  in  their  war  with  Russia,  was  not  so  much  due 
to  the  inaccurate  marksmanship  of  the  Russians  as  it  was  to  the  rigid  inforce- 
ment  of  laws  of  hygiene  in  the  Japanese  army.  Bathing  before  entering  battle, 
boiling  water  used  for  drinking  purposes,  changing  under-clothing  frequently, 
and  measures  of  a  similar  kind  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  Japanese  troops.  Perhaps  an  investigation  would 
reveal  a  cause  more  remote  in  the  lives  of  these  people;  it  might  show  that  the 
highly  organized  service  of  medical  inspection  in  the  schools,  employing  nearly 
9,000  specialists,  was  the  real  cause  of  Japanese  victory. 

For  many  years  medical  inspection  and  direction  in  the  German  schools 
have  been  a  potent  influence  in  bringing  them  to  their  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

Occasionally  the  world  pays  tribute  to  the  educational  standards  and 
practices  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.    Is  there  an  educator  who  does  not 

> "  School  Hygiene,"  EducaHon,  June,  1007. 
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know  that  much  of  inspiration  and  content  in  physical  training,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  departments  of  the  curriculum,  have  come  from  conparatively 
small  Sweden  ? 

In  recent  time,  almost  within  recent  months,  added  value  has  been  imparted 
to  the  schools  of  our  own  country  thru  attention,  long-delayed,  turned  to 
improvement  of  the  physical  conditions. 

The  location  of  school  buildings  is  being  done  more  and  more  with  an  idea 
of  satisfactory  environment  and  foundation  with  regard  to  principles  of  school 
hygiene,  school  lunches  are  being  arranged  with  some  thought  for  their  effect 
upon  the  individual  and  his  power  for  work,  the  length  of  the  school  day,  the 
adaptation  of  school  activities  to  ages  of  pupils,  the  hygiene  of  the  daily  pro- 
gram, the  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  school  desk,  a  thousand  matters  of 
health  are  under  scrutiny. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements  in  recent  times  is  the  enlistment  of 
the  services  of  medical  school  inspectors  or  consulting  physicians.  The 
mention  of  the  title  of  such  a  school  officer  suggests  his  relation  to  and  his 
direct  effect  upon  pupils.  However,  his  greatest  influence  has  not  been  in  that 
direction.  The  greatest  good  that  he  has  accomplished  has  been  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  teacher. 

From  the  days  of  fhe  ancient  Hebrews,  and  before,  various  and  varied  aims 
have  inspired  education,  but  only  here  and  there  has  there  been  a  leader  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  leading  purpose  of  all  education.  There  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  enunciating  it  as  an  established  principle  that  the  leading 
aim  of  all  education,  that  to  which  all  other  purposes  are  subordinate,  is 
health. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  medical  inspectors  in  schools,  teachers  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  when  proper  physical  training  and  health  requirements 
are  neglected  or  omitted  they  are  derelict  in  duty  and  are  falling  far  short  of 
being  worthy  of  the  vocation  whereunto  they  are  called.  They  are- neglecting 
that  which  will  redound  not  only  to  the  good  of  their  pupils  but  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  own  well-being. 

"What  can  physical  training  do  for  the  teacher?"  Teachers  often  weary 
of  addresses  and  papers  which  discuss  the  teacher's  high  and  holy  calling,  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher's  obligation  to  the  state,  her  place  in  the 
"system,"  her  relation  to  the  coming  generation,  to  the  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow.  There  is  less  of  opportunity  for  ennui  from  the  too  frequent  pre- 
sentation of  her  obligation  to  herself.  Some  one  has  said  that  "A  body, 
beautiful,  strong,  and  healthy,  under  the  control  of  a  trained  and  balanced 
mind,  with  both  dominated  by  a  high  degree  of  social  and  moral  consciousness, 
is  the  ideal  which  physical  training  seeks  to  realize  and  maintain."  The  body, 
the  physical  being,  the  foundation  and  center  of  action,  ruled  by  a  sane  mind, 
to  impress  the  personality  upon  the  environment  thru  the  ethical,  which  is  also 
social.  Ph)rsical  training  teaches  the  teacher  the  dignity  and  worth  of  her  own 
being  and  that  her  function  in  life  is  to  be  fulfilled  only  thru  the  protection  and 
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development  of  that  being.    It  makes  the  health  aim  a  leader  in  her  life  and 
brings  her  personality  into  prominence. 

With  such  a  ruling  influence  in  life  the  day  of  the  overworked,  broken-down 
teacher  is  past.  The  time  when  old  age  comes  on  apace  is  postponed  many 
a  year,  and  the  period  of  usefulness  is  increased  to  at  least  the  three  score  and 
ten  of  the  volume  of  the  Sacred  Law.  It  is  said  that  all  centenarians  have 
been  active  men. 

Let  joy  be  unconfined!  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  foimtain  of  youth  has 
been  found.  No  longer  will  the  advancing  years  of  the  gentle  teacher  be  the 
butt  of  the  quips  and  quirks  of  idle  and  wanton  wit.  Her  young  life  will  be 
perennial. 

Too  often  the  round  of  life  of  the  teacher  consists  of  a  day  at  her  desk, 
followed  by  an  evening  at  her  books  or  indoors,  succeeded  by  another  day  in 
the  schoolroom.  An  occasional  evening  is  devoted  to  the  theater,  to  a  party  or 
to  some  similar  amusement.  Saturdays  are  for  gathering  up  the  numerous 
odds  and  ends  that  have  accumulated  during  the  week.  Sunday  is  for  church 
service,  Sunday  school,  a  chat  with  friends,  a  street-car  ride,  perusal  of  maga- 
zines or  what-not.    All  of  her  life  is  spent  in  sedentary  occupations. 

Her  pulse  rate  lowers,  her  circulation  is  retarded,  her  temperature  drops, 
her  digestion  becomes  disordered,  her  system  becomes  liSaded  with  waste  pro- 
ducts. While  it  is  really  her  own  temperature  that  is  down,  the  temperature 
of  the  schoolroom  seems  low.  Windows  and  ventilators  are  closed,  the  janitor 
is  upbraided  for  not  supplying  sufficient  heat.  In  goes  the  fuel,  up  goes  the 
temperature  and  away  go  patience  and  discipline.  In  the  impure  and  over- 
heated atmosphere  teacher  and  pupils  become  drowsy  and  sluggish,  unsatis- 
factory study  and  recitations  follow,  things  go  badly,  patience  is  exhausted, 
discipline  becomes  difficult,  the  teacher  cross,  and  the  school  imruly.  All 
leave  the  room  dissatisfied  and  disgruntled,  greeting  the  close  of  day  with 
heaviness.    Well  may  they  say  with  the  poet: 

Alasl  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within  nor  cahn  around. 
Nor  that  content  surpassing  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned. 

How  different  is  the  teacher  (also  the  schoolroom  where  she  presides)  who 
knows  and  employs  physical  training  in  her  schoolroom  and  out  of  it.  Her 
cheek  is  mantled  with  the  glow  of  health  and  youth,  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
enthusiasm  and  life,  her  carriage  is  erect  and  commanding,  being  marked  by 
that  well-directed,  easy  quality  called  grace,  her  step  is  elastic,  her  figure 
possesses  that  symmetry  that  is  admirable,  cheeriness,  strength,  reserve  power 
emanate  from  her  presence  and  her  every  act.  To  be  successful  the  teacher  must 
give  of  her  energy,  magnetism,  vitality.    To  give  she  must  possess. 

The  schoolroom  of  the  teacher  who  appreciates  physical-training  values  is 
provided  with  adjustable  desks  which  are  adaptable  to  the  individual  pupils. 
In  that  room  will  not  be  found  pupils  with  feet  dangling  short  of  the  floor  and 
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with  elbows  unnaturally  elevated  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  high  desk.  Use 
of  screw  driver  and  wrench  will  have  eliminated  postures  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce deformity  or  malformation. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  will  not  be  excessive,  the  air  will  be  pure  and 
the  light  sufficient  and  well  regulated  as  to  quantity  and  direction  of  admission. 
Cleanliness  will  have  reduced  to  a  minimum  dust  and  other  impurities  agi- 
tated by  movement  of  pupils  and  suspended  in  the  air.  Occasional  exercise 
will  increase  limg  capacity,  oxygen,  and  bodily  heat;  it  will  hasten  secretion 
of  digestive  juices,  and  will  promote  absorption  and  assimilation;  it  will  further 
the  elimination  of  waste;  it  will  result  in  clear  thinking. 

Discipline  in  this  room  is  natural  and  comparatively  easy  since  the  safety 
valve  for  the  escape  of  accumulated  animal  energy  is  in  operation  and  since 
the  teacher  appreciates  relaxation  and  herself  can  relax;  turmoil  and  friction 
will  be  less  than  where  health  conditions  are  forgotten  or  ignored. 

Every  teacher  desires  to  promote  the  good  health  of  herself  and  her  pupils. 
To  do  so  requires  no  expensive  apparatus  or  long  course  of  training.  The 
opportunity  is  open  to  all.  To  shine  intellectually  brains,  either  native  or 
developed,  are  necessary;  to  excel  in  athletics  requires  clearness  of  head, 
sureness  of  foot,  swiftness  of  limb;  to  hold  masses  spellbound  under  the  charm 
of  matchless  oratory  demands  a  fluent  tongue;  but  to  make  the  schoolroom 
and  school  life  healthful  and  life-giving  needs  but  common  sense  and 
caution.  The  poorest  and  the  mightiest,  the  youngest  and  the  most  mature, 
the  beginner  and  the  veteran,  the  slender  and  those  inclined  to  embonpoint, 
even  the  deformed  can  do  something.  None  are  exempt.  Yet  many,  many 
teachers  day  after  day  are  totally  oblivious  to  the  simplest  precautions  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  human  life.  Why  ?  The  cause  is  almost  imex- 
plainable.  A  little  "suggestion  of  the  brain  "  will  eliminate  all  sorts  of  troubles. 
Teacher  and  pupil  will  feel,  with  the  preacher,  "my  heart  rejoiceth  in  all  my 
labours."    Then  the  labor  of  both  will  become  pleasurable  activity. 

Labor  is  life  I  'Tis  the  still  water  faileth; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  I  the  flying  cloud  lightens; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  futiure  frightens: 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune  1 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us, 

Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us, 

Rest  from  the  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us, 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow; 
Work — ^thou  shalt  ride  over  Care's  coming  billow; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  Woe's  weeping-willow; 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  I 
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Labor  is  health  I  Lol  the  husbandman  reaping, 
How  through  his  veins  goes  the  life-current  leaping  1 
How  his  strong  arm,  in  its  stalwart  pride-sweeping, 
True  as  a  sunbeam  the  swift  sickle  guides  I 

What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  athletics  ?  It  shall  be  one 
of  encouragement  and  direction  within  reasonable  bounds  and  of  participation 
so  far  as  possible.  Interest  in  games  and  contests  of  yoimg  life  brings  the 
teacher  into  sympathy  and  touch  with  pupils  in  a  way  that  can  be  surpassed 
by  no  other  school  activity. 

In  many  forms  of  athletics  there  can  be  active  participation.  Track 
athletics  with  their  rigorous  training  and  frequent  tendency  to  overtraining, 
and  football,  where  the  maximum  age  for  efficiency  is  reached  early  in  life, 
preclude  active  participation,  but  attract  and  need  the  guidance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  a  sympathetic  teacher. 

Baseball  for  men,  and  tennis,  basketball,  hockey,  gynmasium  wo^, 
swimming,  rowing,  and  other  forms  of  exercise  for  both  men  and  women 
develop  the  highest  type  of  social  sympathy,  while  promoting  physical  sound- 
ness. 

The  pupils  whom  the  teacher  really  knows,  who  will  sujffer  all  sorts  of 
inconvenience  to  do  her  pleasure,  are  the  ones  she  meets  in  close  companion- 
ship in  physical  training  in  its  various  forms.  Given  a  teacher  who  maintains 
her  health  and  her  youth,  who  knows  boys  and  girls  and  young  people,  who  is 
deriving  the  fulness  of  joy  and  usefulness  from  life,  there  is  also  given  one  who 
can  come  down  from  her  desk,  who  can  unbend,  who  is  really  getting  in  next 
the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  way  that  means  character  for  them,  and  who  is 
able  to  obtain  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  ph3rsical  training. 


DISCUSSION 

A.  H.  McClure,  superintendent  city  schools,  Yuma,  Arizona. — I  have  been  stry 
much  interested  in  what  I  have  heard  on  this  very  important  subject,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  who  are  experienced  in  this  line  of  work  what  you  should  do 
or  what  someone  else  should  do.  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  tell  3rou  what  we  have  accom- 
plished in  physical  training  in  a  small  city  school  during  the  past  two  years.  Yuma, 
Arizona,  has  been  on  the  map  for  a  long  time  and  it  will  be  on  the  map  very  largely  is 
the  not-far-distant  future.  We  will  soon  be  as  great  as  we  have  been  supposed  to  be 
warm  in  the  past. 

Two  years  ago  I  found  very  great  irregtilarity  in  attendance  in  these  schools,  and  the 
question  with  me,  as  it  is  with  every  superintendent,  was  how  can  this  attendance  be 
increased.  Physical  training  was  introduced  in  every  department.  Within  two  years' 
time  we  have  trained  from  free  gymnastics  thru  a  course  to  that  of  Indian-dub  swinging 
with  a  class  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  I  note  some  of  my  California  friends 
smiling  at  the  mention  of  Indian  clubs.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  East  people  are  so  far  behind  the  times  as  to  believe  that  we  are  all  Indians 
in  Arizona  and  Southern  California.  As  many  of  3rou  assembled  here  this  morning  ait 
from  the  East,  I  will  say  for  your  benefit  that  while  there  are  a  number  of  Indians  right 
near  Yuma,  in  fact  the  Yuma  Indians — ^they  all  belong  to  California  and  reside  on  the 
California  side  of  the  Colorado  where  there  is  maintained  a  government  Indian  school, 
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as  also  a  large  Indian  reservation.  Please  place  us  right  in  the  East  and  state 
that  all  the  Califomians  are  Indians.  But  returning  to  my  subject,  with  the  free 
gynuiasticsy  wands,  dumb-bells,  IndianH:lub  swinging,  tennis,  cadet  company,  baseball 
organizations,  etc.,  the  attendance  and  punctuality  have  been  increased  more  than  25  per 
cent,  while  that  of  efficiency  has  gone  up  more  than  50  per  cent.  But  some  one  may  say. 
How  do  you  know  that  physical  training  has  done  this  for  you  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince you  on  this  point  when  I  tell  you  that  we  almost  broke  up  instrumental-music  teach- 
ing in  this  dty  by  the  introduction  of  Indian  clubs.  Nearly  every  music-teacher  in  the 
city  called  at  my  office  and  informed  me  that  they  were  very  anxious  to  work  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  school  and  asked  my  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  music  hours  for  their 
pupils.  I  suggested  that  several  could  be  excused  during  the  hour  for  Indian-club  swing- 
ing which  occurred  each  Tuesday  and  Friday.  I  was  immediately  informed  that  efforts 
along  this  line  had  been  made  by  each  teacher  before  consulting  me  but  that  in  every  case 
the  pupil  declared  that  instrumental  music  would  be  dropped  rather  than  miss  this  exercise. 
Not  only  were  the  students  of  this  frame  of  mind  but  each  one  had  the  mother  with  her. 
I  suggested  the  hour  for  spelling  or  writing  or  in  the  high  school  the  hour  for  drawing  or 
where  no  recitation  period  was  had.  The  query  immediately  came,  "  Will  you  admit  these 
students  to  the  physical-cultxu-e  class  if  they  miss  this  recitation  ?"  to  which  I  answered 
yes.  Our  plan  was  that  to  have  access  to  this  ph3rsical-training  class  the  student  must  be 
perfect  in  attendance  and  punctuality  and  that  class  recitations  should  be  of  good  grade 
while  that  of  deportment  must  be  almost  perfect.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  And  these 
music-teachers  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did,  and  they  have  really  worked  harmoniously  with 
the  superintendent  ever  since. 

I  might  say  that  this  Indian-club-swinging  class  had  such  an  influence  upon  the 
children  that  it  became  what  might  be  termed  a  "craze"  in  the  city.  Not  only  did  this 
class  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  swing  clubs,  but  this  form  of  exercise  became  so  popular 
that  the  little  tots  not  yet  old  enough  to  enter  school,  the  grown-up  young  folks,  and  many 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  purchased  the  Indian  clubs  and  exercised,  and  in  some  cases 
I  have  had  application  from  the  parents  to  admit  them  to  our  physical-training  class  for 
next  year.  I  think  probably  I  shall  admit  all  who  apply,  for  we  have  plenty  of  room  to 
accommodate  almost  any  sized  class — ^five  hundred  as  easily  as  one  hundred.  In  this  city 
the  sun  shines  three  hundred  sixty  five  da]^  in  the  year,  and  we  use  the  school  campus, 
the  leader  directing  the  work  from  the  front  porch  of  the  school  building.  We  ordered  the 
first  set  of  Indian  clubs  for  the  town  and  now  some  six  or  eight  merchants  keep  in  stock  a 
good  supply  of  these  clubs  and  they  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them.  Children  who 
have  been  to  the  store  for  vegetables  and  eggs  may  be  seen  with  the  bag  of  eggs  in  one 
hand  and  the  vegetables  in  the  other  playing  "Indian  clubs"  as  they  return  and  sometimes 
one  of  the  clubs  will  break. 

These  different  forms  of  physical  training  have  accomplished  much  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  city.  Many  girls  who  were  physically  weak  and  unable  to  attend  school  very 
regularly  are  now  robust  and  able  to  attend  every  school  day;  and  not  only  do  the  parents 
of  the  children  notice  this  improvement  but  others  speak  of  it  and  wonder  at  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  so  short  a  time 

Boys  who  in  the  past  had  scarcely  been  known  to  attend  five  days  in  succession  at  any 
time  during  the  term  and  who  took  but  very  little  interest  in  their  work  are  now  in  attend- 
ance almost  every  day  during  the  entire  term,  and  have  acutally  become  interested  in  their 
books. 

Many  pupils  have  been  known  to  cry  when  compelled  on  account  of  sickness  to  miss 
a  day  because  they  wanted  the  advantage  of  every  hour  in  our  physical-culture  drill. 

Not  alone  has  this  physical  training  accomplished  wonders  for  us  among  the  children, 
but  it  has  brought  the  parents  nearer  us,  and  on  Indian-club-swinging  days  we  always  have 
quite  an  audience  of  patrons,  citizens,  and  even  Indians  from  California  gather  on  the 
sidewalk  to  witness  the  work  of  the  children. 
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I  believe  that  every  school  should  have  reg^ular  instruction  in  physical  training,  for 
if  we  develop  the  strongest  mental  child  we  must  of  necessity  develop  a  strong  physical 
child.  What  has  been  done  in  Yuma  can]be  done  in  any  other  city  or  town  school  if  properly 
directed.  Our  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any  graded-school  system  in  the 
United  States  and  this  extra  work  has  helped  us  attain  this  standard.  It  will  contribute 
largely  in  the  building-up  of  a  good  standard  for  any  other  school.  It  is  good  for  the 
student,  it  is  good  for  the  teacher,  and  it  is  good  for  the  community,  and  I  shall  work 
in  hearty  co-operation  with  this  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  and 
I  hope  that  we  may  bring  about  such  an  interest  in  this  physical  training  that  the 
"  craze,"  if  it  may  be  so  called,  wUl  reach  every  school  in  the  land,  and  that  teacheis 
wiU  of  necessity  take  up  such  instruction.  This  branch  of  learning  is  just  as  important 
as  any  other  and  every  teacher  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  physical 
training  and  impart  her  knowledge  to  her  pupils  whether  they  be  primary,  grammar- 
grade,  or  high-school  students. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Tuesday  Apternoon,  July  9,  1907 

The  department  met  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  President  H.  A.  Senter,  head  of  department  of  chemistry,  high  school, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  session  was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  of  the  topic:  "What  Equipment 
Is  Required  for  Successful  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  the  Secondary  Schools." 

The  following  Committee  on  Nominations  was  appointed  by  the  president: 

W.  A.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Horace  H.  Cummings,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Lucas  A.  Reed,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday  Atternoon,  July  ii 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Senter  at  2:30  p.  u, 
Frank  F.  Almy,  professor  of  phjrsics,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  topic,  "What  Equipment  Is  Required  to  Successfully  Teach  Physics  in  Secondary 
Schoob."  The  discussion  of  the  paper  and  topic  was  led  by  Irving  O.  Palmer,  science 
master,  Newton  High  School,  Newtonville,  Mass.  The  informal  discussion  was  partici- 
pated in  by  W.  A.  Fiske,  Richmond,  Indiana;  Professor  Fernando  Sanford,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.;  Arthur  Dunwood,  Pomona,  Cal.;  Superintendent  Mott  H.  Arnold,  Eugene,  Oregon; 
J.  Fred  Smith,  Campbell,  Cal.;  Chas.  F.  Hays,  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  R.  McDonald,  Auburn, 
Cal.;  Misses  Vesta  Gray,  Lemoore,  Cal.;  and  Ruby  E.  Gracier,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  read  and  adopted  and  the  following 
officers  were  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

For  President,  Irving  O.  Palmer,  science  master,  Newton  High  School,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

For  Vice-PresidetU^  Frank  F.  Almy,  professor  of  physics,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

For  Secretary f  Henry  Kerr,  principal.  Excelsior  Union  High  School,  Norwalk,  Cal. 

The  department  adjourned. 

Frank  F.  Almy,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


WHAT  EQUIPMENT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  TEACH 

PHYSICS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS? 

FRANK  F.  ALMY,  PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS  IN  IOWA  COLLEGE,  GRINNELL,  IOWA 

When  asked  to  discuss  any  topic  in  connection  with  secondary-school 
teaching  my  mind  reverts  to  a  quip  credited  to  Lord  Rosebery.  When  asked 
to  define  memory,  he  is  said  to  have  replied  that  memory  is  the  sensation  which 
creeps  over  one  when  a  friend  tells  an  original  story. 

One  must  needs  be  a  genius  who  shall  discuss  any  phase  of  the  teaching  of 
elementary  physics  without  stimulating  the  aforesaid  sensation.   For,  beginning 
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with  the  report  of  The  Committee  of  Ten,  in  1893,  the  various  questions 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  subjects  have  been  discussed  hither  and 
yon  until  it  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  phase  of  the  subject  that  has  not 
been,  many  times,  settled  beyond  all  controversy.  And  yet  we  have  the  "new 
movement  among  physics  teachers,"  which  seems  to  be  developing  a  wide 
group  of  teachers  inclined  to  take  quite  a  new  attitude  toward  the  teaching  of 
elementary  physics. 

If  there  is  any  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been  worn  threadbaie, 
it  may  be  that  assigned  for  this  discussion,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  report 
of  your  committee  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  department  of  the  National 
Educational  Association. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  report  of  your  committee  as  regards  the  first-year 
course  in  physics,  and  it  is  to  the  first-year  course  I  wish  to  limit  my  part  in  this 
discussion.  There  have  been  numerous  syllabi  of  such  courses  presented,  a 
considerable  number  in  the  main  good,  and  differing  but  slightly.  But 
a  syllabus  will  not  teach  a  successful  course  in  elementary  physics.  I  am 
a  staunch  believer  in  the  Garfield  college,  but  the  log  is  not  the  essential. 
The  syllabus  served  a  most  important  function  in  the  teaching  of  physics  in  the 
decade  following  1893.  It  compelled  the  teacher  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice," 
to  take  account  of  stock,  to  make  conscious  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  to  apportion  his  efforts  equably  to  the  subject-matter  to  be  presented.  The 
debt  of  elementary  physics  to  those  who  have  followed  the  lead  of  Professors 
Trowbridge  and  Hall,  who  gave  us  the  original  syllabus,  which  was  incorporated 
into  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,"  and  which  forms  the  body  of 
practically  every  elementary  laboratory  manual  published  in  the  decade 
following,  has  not  been  overestimated.  And  while  the  "new  movement," 
or  a  new  movement  may  very  materially  modify  the  subject-matter  both  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  work,  there  will  remain  the  consciously  consecutive 
and  correlated  treatment  of  subject-matter  with  quantitative  laboratory  work, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Harvard  movement  thru  those  who  have 
followed  it. 

But  whatever  the  syllabus,  the  question  of  successfully  teaching  elementary 
physics  is  not  determined  by  the  omission,  or  failure  to  omit,  certain  topics  from 
the  discussion,  by  demonstrating,  or  neglecting  to  demonstrate,  particular 
phenomena,  or  by  the  inclusion  or  the  exclusion  of  a  topic  from  the  laboratory 
work.  The  syllabus  is  a  guide,  and  indicates  the  treatment  to  which  each  tc^ic 
lends  itself,  but  the  competent  teacher  may  safely  be,  and  at  times  must  be, 
a  law  unto  himself. 

But  to  the  topic,  "The  Equipment  Required  for  Successfully  Teaching 
Physics  in  Secondary  Schools." 

The  prime  essential  is  a  teacher;  a  capable  teacher  of  tact  and  abundant 
common  sense.  I  know  of  no  better  discussion  of  this  topic  than  that  of 
Professor  Hall  in  his  Teaching  of  Physics  in  the  Secondary  Schools  Professor 
Hall  in  opening  his  discussion  says, 

■Longmaiis,  zgoa. 
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As  in  any  other  department  of  pedagogic  art,  there  is  in  physics  the  teacher  who  is 
bom  and  the  teacher  who  is  made.  The  latter,  if  successful,  is  the  product  of  infinite 
labor,  of  long-suffering  patience  with  himself,  of  constant  courage,  of  never-dying  willing- 
ness to  learn. 

The  teacher  of  physics  should  not  be  a  utilitarian.  To  quote  Superintendent 
Bardwell, 

When  the  patrons,  the  members  of  a  class,  or  a  teacher,  or  all  three  of  these  feel 
that  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  a  course  in  physics  is  its  chief  reason  for  its 

place  in  the  schools,  thai  subject  will  be  taught  in  a  weak  and  insufficient  manner 

I  wish  to  urge  that  the  attention  be  given  not  so  much  to  the  science  as  to  the  people  who 
are  being  instructed  in  the  science.^ 

The  vision  of  the  teacher  of  physics  should  be  no  more  restricted,  no  less 
humane  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  humanities.  His  mission  to  society,  to 
civilization,  is  constructive.  He  should  be  no  less  creative,  not  less  inspiring 
to  men  because  of  the  utility  of  physics. 

In  addition  to  the  qualities  of  inspiring  leadership  demanded  of  any  teacher, 
the  teacher  of  physics  needs,  to  again  quote  Professor  Hall, 

capacity  for  clear,  sustained,  correct  thinking — capacity  for  quick  understanding  of  mechan- 
isms— ^a  considerable  degree  of  skill  and  proficiency  in  the  use  of  tools,  a  reasonable 
acquaintance  with  the  processes  of  the  workshop. 

He  should  know  his  subject  beyond  that  which  he  expects  to  teach  in  order 
to  have  perspective;  he  must  always  seek  to  know  more,  both  by  study  and  by 
investigation,  if  nothing  more  than  the  small  problems  that  arise  out  of  his 
own  experience  and  are  associated  with  his  own  work.  He  must  be  alive  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  trend  both  of  work  and  methods,  but  he  ''should  b^  a  physi- 
cist, rather  than  a  pedagog  with  an  inclination  toward  physics."  He  must 
be  long  in  common  sense  and  in  his  knowledge  of  common  things,  for  I  believe 
with  Professor  Crew^that  the  facts  of  elementary  physics  are  largely  already  the 
common  knowledge  of  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher  must  have  the  capacity  to  use 
this  fund  of  common  knowledge  and  to  shape  it  into  an  orderly  arrangement 
of  facts — "organized  common  sense," — a  science.  Do  not  understand  me 
for  a  moment  as  making  a  plea  for  phenomenology;  the  work  should  be  ele- 
mentary physics.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  course  in  physical  phenomena 
might  be  used  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  part  of,  the  nature-study  work  of  the 
last  grades  of  the  grammar  school  and  be  of  much  greater  educational  value 
than  work  that  is  now  given  there;  but  the  youth  of  high-school  maturity,  in 
my  hiunble  opinion,  needs  the  more  mature  form  of  work. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  physics  can  be  successful  without  further  equip- 
ment, but  conditions  do  not  ordinarily  obtain  which  are  conducive  to  make 
that  kind  of  instruction  successful.  The  second  essential  is  equipment  for 
demonstration.  This  need  not  be  elaborate  to  be  effective.  It  must  be  such 
as  will  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  information  that  the  pupil  already 
possesses.  It  should  supplement  the  demonstrations  of  physical  principles, 
laws,  and  phenomena  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  everyday  experience  of  the 

*  Sch,  Sci.t  Vol.  ni,  p.  443. 
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pupils  by  presenting  illustrations  not  familiar  to  the  pupil  and  which,  on  that 
account,  are  impressive;  and  by  the  repetition  of  familiar  phenomena  in  order 
to  obtain  accurate  obeervation  of  details  that  escape  in  the  casual  obsenration. 
Demonstrations  should  not  be  introduced  that  do  not  in  some  way  contribute 
to  the  education  of  the  pupil.  Of  necessity,  then,  the  experiments  actually 
performed  before  the  class  should  vary  with  locality,  as  will  the  supplementary 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  fund  of  common  experience  of  the  pupils.  The 
sensational  and  spectacular  demonstration  is  to  be  avoided  in  favor  of  the 
simple  experiment  which  directly  demonstrates  the  physical  principle  or  phe- 
nomena involved.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  revive  the  much  lamented  "gp" 
in  physics  in  legitimate  wa3rs.  As  illustrating  these  points,  I  would  consider 
the  airpump  and  accessories  valuable  because  few  pupils  are  familiar  with 
satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  phenomena  here  involved,  and  the  field  it  illus- 
trates is  large.  The  whirling-table  and  accessories  are  similarly  useful,  and 
so  also  is  most  of  the  apparatus  that  receives  general  acceptance  in  demon- 
stration use. 

With  this  equipment,  viz.,  a  capable,  tactful,  resourceful  teacher  with  sym- 
pathy and  vision,  with  properly  selected  and  even  limited  demonstration 
equipment  with  which  to  get  certain  phenomena  clearly  before  the  pupils  while 
under  discussion,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  elementary  physics  cannot  be 
successfully  taught.  I  am,  however,  very  thoroly  convinced  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  schools  under  the  conditions  that  now  almost  invariably  obtain,  and 
certainly  in  the  present  stage  of  the  evolution  of  science  teaching,  experimental 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is  a  very  material  aid  to  successful  teaching  of  the 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  this  personal  experimentation  should  be 
very  materially  influenced,  just  as  in  the  demonstration  work,  by  the  habits  and 
experience,  by  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  pupils.  The  work  of  the  classroom 
and  that  of  the  laboratory  must  complement  the  knowledge  that  the  pupil  has 
obtained  thru  previous  experience,  and  correlate  and  co-ordinate  the  whole. 
To  me  it  seems  self-evident  that  in  the  nature  of  things  there  should  be  radical 
difference  in  discussion,  in  demonstration,  and  in  the  personal  work  of  the  pupil 
in  the  country  town  or  small  city  from  that  in  a  factory  town,  and  each  in  turn 
differing  from  that  in  a  school  in  the  large  city.  The  competent  teacher  has  his 
syllabus — or  syllabi — ^with  which  his  course  should  measure  up.  In  his 
striving  toward  the  standard,  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  his  environment, 
he  must  be  a  law  unto  himself;  he  must  properly  evaluate  the  components 
peculiar  to  that  environment  and  attempt  to  supply  the  deficient  complement- 
not  necessarily  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  National  Educational 
Association,  or  that  by  the  North  Central  Association  or  by  the  "Harvard 
Circular,"  but  to  the  standard  which,  guided  by  these  or  others,  he  has  set  for 
himself  in  his  environment. 

The  principles  that  should  guide  in  providing  for  the  personal  experimenta- 
tion, so  succinctly  put  by  our  chairman  in  his  discussion  of  the  high-school 
chemical  laboratory  before  this  department  at  its  meeting  of  1904,  are  utility 
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and  economy.  The  more  I  have  thought  upon  this  matter  the  more  convinced 
am  I  that  Dr.  Senter  has  there  put  the  kernel  of  the  matter  into  a  very  small 
shell.  K  the  teacher  will  properly  evaluate  the  precept  there  given,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  safe  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  physical  problem  to  be  used  for 
laboratory  experiment,  the  laboratory  experiment  to  be  used  to  elaborate  th^ 
problem,  and  the  particular  form  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  laboratory 
experiment.  The  principle  of  utility  and  economy  may  be  the  criterion  in 
the  whole  matter.  To  apply  the  test  to  the  equipment  of  the  laboratory;  the 
apparatus  should  be  reliable  and  should  not  only  permit  the  repetition  of  an 
operation  with  the  same  result,  but  also  it  must  persistently  perform  consistently. 
To  be  assured  of  this  it  shoiild  be  made  by  a  reliable  maker  or  at  least  by  skilled 
labor.  It  should  be  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  good  results,  on  account  of 
less  liability  to  failure  in  operation  and  in  order  that  its  manipulation  and  opera- 
tion may  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  that  his  attention  may 
comprehend  the  physical  problem  and  not  be  wholly  directed  upon  the  mechan- 
ism; that  is  utility  with  economy  in  cost,  time,  and  effort  of  operation.  For 
the  same  reason  I  should  use  the  method  and  apparatus,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  reaches  most  directly  the  results  sought.  There  are  occasions  when 
other  things  are  not  equal,  when  an  indirect  method  involves  other  phenomena, 
methods,  data,  or  constants  such  as  to  make  it  more  useful  and  efficient  when 
measured  in  its  ratio  of  total  net  results  to  total  cost  of  time  and  effort. 

In  qualitative  experiments,  the  apparatus  should  be  reliable  in  order  to 
maintain  the  confidence  of  the  pupil,  and  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  erratic 
results.  In  quantitative  work  there  should  be  no  failure  of  apparatus  which  shall 
lead  the  pupil  to  the  attitude  that  the  results  finally  obtained  are  guess  work  or 
may  be  juggled.  The  apparatus  should  permit  doing  quantitative  work;  other- 
wise it  fails.  The  apparatus  should  be  assembled  in  a  workman-like  manner; 
and  whether  it  be  commercial  apparatus  or  made  by  a  local  mechanic,  it  should 
be  finished  and  wear  an  air  of  respectability  at  least  equal  to  that  of  its  sur- 
roundings. It  must  be  apparatus  which  commands  respectful  treatment  from 
the  pupil  thru  its  appearance  and  apparent  adaptability  to  its  purpose;  it  must 
maintain  the  respect  of  the  pupil  by  consistent,  truthful  performance.  If  it 
does  this,  successful  laboratory-teaching  can  be  accomplished  thru  it,  whether 
it  be  made  by  Golaz  of  Paris,  or  by  Jones,  the  local  blacksmith. 

For  utility  in  teaching  and  economy  of  effort  of  both  the  instructor  and 
pupil  the  laboratory-work  should  be  consecutive  with  the  discussion  and 
demonstrations  in  subject-matter.  This  can  generally  be  accomplished  with 
such  duplication  of  apparatus  as  will  permit  one-third  of  the  laboratory 
division  of  the  class  to  work  upon  one  experiment  at  one  time.  This  need 
displace  no  experiment  more  than  two  laboratory  periods  from  the  place  in 
time  which  it  would  occupy  if  sufficient  apparatus  were  provided  for  the  class 
to  work  abreast.  I  have  employed  both  methods  and  in  my  own  experience 
do  not  find  the  inherent  evils  of  the  two  methods  to  differ  materially.  It  is 
more  agreeable  and  economical  of  the  teacher's  effort  for  the  class  to  work 
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abreast,  but  it  is  in  no  way  necessluy  to  successful  laboratory-work.  This 
will  mean,  in  addition  to  the  equipment  that  is  used  in  common,  three  sets  of 
apparatus  for  those  experiments  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  two  pupils  to  work 
together  and  twice  that  number  for  those  experiments  where  individual  work, 
which  is  always  desirable,  is  possible.  For  working  the  class,  abreast  tfaiee 
times  as  many  sets  will  be  required.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  eighteen  pupils 
as  a  maximum  laboratory  division  and  twice  that  number  for  a  classroom 
division.  Dr.  Millikan  estimates  that  a  set  of  apparatus  for  the  somewhat 
conmionly  accepted  niunber  of  experiments  can  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  from 
$60  to  $75.  As  already  implied,  the  environment  has  very  material  influence 
in  determining  this,  but  for.  the  ordinary-sized  high  school  in  the  city  of  from 
5,000  to  15,000,  I  should  consider  that  a  satisfactory  laboratory  equipment 
could  be  provided  under  that  estimate,  assuming  the  permanent  fittings  of  the 
laboratory  as  previously  fiunished. 

I  think  I  have  now  covered  in  essentials  the  field  indicated  by  the  topic 
''What  Equipment  Is  Required  to  Successfully  Teach  Physics  in  Secondary 
Schools  ?''    Let  me  summarize: 

The  prime  essential — ^the  teacher,  capable,  progressive,  tactful,  resourceful; 
the  teacher  with  capacity  for  clear,  correct  thinking,  for  understanding  of 
mechanism  and  deft  in  manipulation;  with  some  degree  of  mechanical  kno^- 
edge  and  skill;  a  teacher  with  vision,  with  qualities  of  leadership,  and  with 
appreciation  of  citizenship. 

Second,  equipment  in  apparatus  and  accessories,  somewhat  determined 
by  the  environment,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  demonstrate  before  the  classes 
qualitatively,  and  in  part  quantitatively,  such  phenomena  as  will  complement 
the  fund  of  knowledge  already  possessed  by  the  pupils. 

Third,  equipment  for  personal  experimentation,  largely  quantitative,  to 
supplement  the  conception  of,  and  acquaintance  with,  the  subject  obtained 
in  the  classroom;  to  enable  the  pupil  to  have  a  ''realizing  sense  of  things  by 
coming  into  contact  with  them."  This  apparatus  equipment  should  be  pre- 
sentable in  design  and  workmanship,  reliable  in  operation,  sufficiently  simple 
in  construction,  so  that  its  operation  and  manipulation  is  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupil.  It  should  be  provided  in  sufficient  duplication  to  permit 
the  laboratory  work  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  classwork  into  an  integral 
whole,  and  permit  the  pupil  to  do  individual  work  whenever  possible. 

And,  finally,  the  guiding  precept  thru  it  all  should  be  tUUUy  with  economy, 
the  application  of  it  all,  the  making  of  men. 


DISCUSSION 

Irvino  O.  Palmer  science  master,  Newton  High  School,  Newt<HiTiIle,  liCsss. — 
I  am  f\illy  convinced  that  the  ultimate  object  of  all  phjrsical  science  is  to  facilitate  the  labor 
and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  life.  I  feel  that  all  teaching  of  physics  and  physical  science 
in  secondary  schools  should  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  The  tremendoos 
advances  in  civilization  which  have  been  made  during  the  last  century  are  largely  due  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  physical  science.    Advances  in  applied  acieiicc 
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— ^new  applications  of  science — can  be  made  only  as  the  men  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  original  investigation,  to  research,  learn  new  truths.  We  must  have  the  truths  before 
we  can  have  their  application.  We  must  have  the  work  of  the  investigator  in  physics  as 
'weU  as  that  of  the  engineer. 

My  notion  is  that  the  equipment  which  we  need  for  successfully  teaching  ph3rsics  in 
secondary  schools  is  the  same  whether  the  students  taught  are  to  become,  in  later  life,  original 
investigators,  engineers,  or,  as  graduates  of  industrial  or  trade  schools,  the  trained  mechanics 
who  execute  the  plans  of  engineers.  It  would  then  seem  to  be  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  equipment  in  the  secondary  school  be  such  that  there  is  aroused  and  maintained^ 
the  boy  a  compelling  interest  in  the  subject  of  physics  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  an  ample 
supply  of  the  very  best  material  from  which  other  institutions  may  develop  our  scien- 
tists, our  engineers,  our  highly  skilled  mechanics.  This  brings  me  to  my  real  subject, 
to  the  one  point  which  I  am  especially  anxious  to  make — ^namely,  that  every  secondary- 
school  physical  laboratory  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  a  workshop  and  in  that  work- 
shop, at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  a  worker  who  can  repair  and  build  apparatus — ^not  neces- 
sarily apparatus  that  has  a  piano  polish  and  an  abundance  of  German  lacquer,  but  good 
apparatus  that  will  work. 

With  us  in  the  East,  local  makers  of  and  dealers  in  physical  apparatus  are  furnishing 
more  and  better  material  than  ever  before;  general  manufacturers  of  tools  and  machinery 
are  very  kind  in  aiding  teachers  of  physics  to  obtain  models  and  samples;  the  apparatus 
of  the  European  makers  is  more  easily  obtained  than  ever  before,  but  if  we  are  deeply 
to  interest  the  boy,  if  we  are  to  humanize  the  matter  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  sound  work, 
if  we  are  to  bring  it  into  fields  that  more  intimately  concern  man,  a  great  deal  of  apparatus 
and  material  is  needed  which  I,  in  my  experience,  have  been  able  to  procure  only  by  equip- 
ping and  using  a  workshop  in  my  own  school. 

I  maintain  that  every  teacher  of  secondary-school  physics  ought  to  be  a  pretty  good 
mechanic.  He  should  be  able  to  do  a  fair  piece  of  cabinet  work,  he  should  be  thoroly  at 
home  in  the  machine-shop,  and  he  ought  to  be  somewhat  skilled  in  glass-blowing.  His 
shop  should  depend  in  size  and  equipment  largely  upon  the  size  and  equipment  of  his  school 
in  general.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  large  and  just  as  fully  equipped  as  he  can  make  it* 
It  will  justify  its  existence  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  laboratory 
layout  whether  it  be  a  small  workbench  having  only  a  hammer,  saw,  soldering  iron,  box 
of  nails  and  screws,  and  roll  of  wire — the  sole  dependence  of  a  small  country  school,  or  the 
fully  equipped  shop  of  a  laige  city  school  furnished  with  power-driven  engine  lathe,  planer, 
shaper,  vertical  drill,  saws,  etc.,  and  having  a  well-appointed  room  for  glass-blowing. 

I  have  said  that  the  workshop  ought  to  have  in  it  a  worker  who  can  repair  and  build 
apparatus,  and  that  the  teacher  of  physics  ought  to  be  a  good  mechanic.  That  I  fully 
believe,  but  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that,  in  the 
large  school,  the  teacher  ought  himself  to  work  much  in  the  shop;  he  should  design  appara- 
tus and  supervise  its  construction.  He  should  have  an  assistant,  a  mechanician,  a  portion 
of  whose  time  at  least  is  given  to  the  building  of  apparatus  in  the  shop.  This  assistant 
ought  to  be  a  good  glass-blower,  a  skilled  worker  in  wood  and  metal,  and  a  pretty  good 
draftsman.  Further,  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  lecture-room, 
he  ought  to  have  a  pretty  good  general  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics  and  to  be 
endowed  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense.  In  short  he  should  be  that  combination  of 
student,  skilled  mechanic,  and  expert  laboratory  assistant  to  which  the  Hollanders  give  the 
name  amanuensis. 

To  sum  up:  The  secondary-school  physical  laboratory  shotdd  include  in  its  equipment 
an  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  a  good  mechanic,  a  workshop  as  large  and  as  f  uUy  equipped 
as  the  school  can  be  made  to  provide,  and  a  well-trained  amanuensis  whose  services  are 
to  be  given  to  shop,  to  laboratory,  and  to  lecture-room. 
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Thursday  Morning,  July  ii,  1907 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  was  called  to  order  by 
President  J.  W.  McCljrmonds,  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  Alhambra  Hall,  Fraternal  Brotherhood 
Building,  July  11,  at  9:30  A.  M. 

The  chair  appointed  Wm.  C.  Bruce  to  act  as  secretary,  pro  tem. 

The  president  then  stated  that  the  addresses  on  the  program  must  necessarily  be 
dispensed  with,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  speakers. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  taken  up  and  the  chair  appointed' 
as  Nominating  Committee  Superintendent  C.   L.   McClain,   Fresno,   Cal.,  chairman, 
Principal  A.  Harvey  Collins,  Covina,  Cal.,  and  Bimey  Donnell,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  the  following  names: 

For  PresidetU — ^W.  O.  Thompson,  president,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 
For  Vice-President — J.  W.  McClymonds,  superintendent  of  schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
For  Secretary — ^Wm.  Geo.  Bruce,  editor  of  School  Board  Journal^  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Collins  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  persons 

nominated.      The  motion  was  carried  and  the  ballot  cast,  and  the  chair  announced  the 

persons  nominated  as  elected. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Wm.  C.  Bruce,  AcHng  Secretary, 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.-— Tuesday  Afternoon,  July  9,  1907 

The  department  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Department  of  Normal  Schools, 
in  Alhambra  Hftll,  Los  Angeles,  at  2:30  p.  ic.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  of  Kansas. 

D.  B.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  then  read  a  paper  on  "Preparation  of  librarians 
for  Public-School  Libraries."  A  second  paper  was  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Sullivan, 
of  Los  Angeles,  on  "Instruction  of  All  Prospective  Teachers  in  the  Contents  and  Uses  of 
Libraries  with  a  View  to  Direction  of  Student  Energy  in  All  Grades  of  Schools." 

Discussion  on  both  papers  was  opened  by  J.  R.  Kirk,  of  Missouri,  followed  by  Harriett 
Arden,  of  New  York;  P.  W.  Kauffman,  of  California;  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Nebraska;  Mrs. 
Smart,  of  Ontario;  Miss  McFadden,  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Oregon,  and 
Mr.  Lucas,  of  Seattle. 

President  Wilkinson  appointed  the  following: 

CX>iaiIIT£E  ON  NOMINATIONS  70R  LIBSAKY  DEFARTUENT 

D.  B.  Johnson,  South  Carolina.  Miss  Fargo,  California. 

Miss  Rulon,  Nebraska. 

President  Kirk  appointed  the  following: 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS  TOR  DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

W.  A.  Clark,  Nebraska.  Joseph  H.  Hill,  Kansas. 

J.  F.  Millspaugh,  California. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Thursday  Afternoon,  July  ii 

The  department  met  at  the  same  place  at  9:30  p.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by  D.  B. 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  president,  J.  N.  Wilkinson,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Librarian  as  a  Teacher." 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Miss  Mira  Jacobus,  of  California,  on  "How  the  Teacher 
May  Help  the  Librarian." 

W.  A.  Edwards,  of  California,  read  a  paper  on  "How  the  Librarian  May  Help  the 
Teacher." 

There  was  no  discussion  on  the  papers. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  a  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  held  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  June. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  for  Library  Department  reported  as  follows: 

For  President — ],  R.  Kirk,  president  of  State  Normal  School,  KirksviUe.  Missouri. 
For  Vice-PresidetU — Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries^  Chicago,  111. 
For  Secretary — Ida  J.  Dacus,  librarian,  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Rock  HiU,  S.  C. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  these  persons  elected  as  the  officers  of  the  department 

for  the  coming  year. 

The  department  adjourned. 

Elva  E.  Rulon,  Secretary. 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


PREPARATION  OF  LIBRARIANS  FOR  PUBUC^CHOOL 

LIBRARIES 


D.   B.  JOHNSON,    PRESIDENT,   WINTHROP  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CX>LLEG£, 

ROCK  HILL,  S.  C. 

According  to  the  report  on  instruction  in  library  administration  made  to 
the  library  department  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, all  the  states  of  the  United  States  except  twelve  have  some  provlaon  f<H' 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  The  report  mentions  South  Carolina 
as  one  of  the  twelve.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  general  assembly  of  South 
Carolina  passed  ''An  Act  to  Encourage  the  Establishment  of  Libraries  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Rural  Districts,"  February  18,  1904,  and  that  we  now 
have  some  1,000  such  libraries  in  the  state,  and  are  rapidly  establishing  others. 
No  doubt  others  of  the  twelve  states  mentioned  in  the  report  as  having  no  school- 
library  law  have  done  likewise  since  the  report  was  made,  and  that  now  all 
of  the  states,  with  few,  if  any,  exceptions,  make  some  provision  for  school 
libraries. 

An  estimate  was  made  several  years  ago  that  there  were  then  in  the  United 
States  23,000  school  libraries,  containing  45,000,000  books,  a  niunber  greater 
by  12,000,000  than  in  all  the  public  libraries  of  Europe  at  that  time.    Since 
that  estimate  was  made  there  has  been  greater  activity  than  ever  before  in 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  and  today,  no  doubt,  there  are  more 
books  in  the  school  libraries  of  this  coimtry  than  inhabitants  of  an  age 
to  read  them.    There  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in  the  public-library 
movement  during  the  past  century,  and  most  of  it  has  been  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  centiuy.    We  leam  from  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Robertson  before 
this  department  in  1902  that  ''prior  to  1810  there  were  but  ten  public  libraries 
in  existence,  and  these  were  chiefly  subscription  and  society  libraries,  collected 
and  used  by  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  the  privilege.    To  America  bdongs 
the  honor  of  founding  and  perfecting  the  free-library  system.''    Matthew 
Arnold  said  in  one  of  his  lecture  tours  hi  this  country  that  he  saw  nothing  in 
America  that  impressed  him  so  much  as  the  sight  of  a  ragged  and  almost  shoe- 
less little  boy  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  one  of  oiu:  public  libraries,  study- 
ing his  book  or  newspaper  with  all  the  sangfroid  of  a  member  of  a  West  End 
London  club. 

But  now,  this  great  library  movement  is  world-wide,  and  in  the  ages  to 
come  this  will  be  looked  upon,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  oiu:  most  thou^tful 
men,  as  the  library-building  age. 

A  multitude  of  books,  however,  cannot  effect  much  good  without  a  multitude 
of  intelligent  readers.  A  pile  of  books  is  no  more  a  real  library  than  a  pile 
of  bricks  is  a  house.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  intelligent  readers  than  to 
build  libraries  and  equip  them. 
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And  just  here  comes  in  the  duty  and  obligation  and  opportunity  of  the 
educator  and  the  opportunity  of  all  the  agencies  and  forces  of  education,  and 
there  can  be  no  greater  object  for  these  agencies  and  forces  than  that  of  mak- 
ing of  the  people  intelligent  readers  of  good  literature.  The  people  will  be 
molded  by  what  they  read  for  good  or  for  evil.  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he.  He  cannot  rise  above  his  ideals.  A  man  thinks  as  he  reads.  Read- 
ing forms  his  ideals — good  or  bad. 

It  is  as  difficult,  however,  to  change  a  grown  person's  taste  or  habits  in 
reading  as  to  work  over  dried  plaster  of  pans.  The  great  field  for  work  in  this 
line  of  endeavor  is  therefore  with  the  young.  The  teacher  comes  into  closer 
relation  with  the  children  than  anyone  else,  next  to  the  father  and  mother,  and 
as  the  father  and  mother  cannot  or  will  not  direct  their  children's  reading,  it 
becomes  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  teacher  to  do  it  in  the  school.  If  the 
habit  of  reading  is  to  be  formed  among  the  people,  then  the  teachers  must 
form  it  thru  the  school  children.  Hence  the  close  relation  of  the  school  and 
the  Hbrary — ^the  people's  university. 

We  cannot  any  longer  speak  of  the  sphere  of  the  library  as  separate  and 
distinct  from  that  of  the  school.  "Neither  has  a  sphere,  each  is  but  a  hemi- 
sphere, and  they  shall  be  one,"  as  has  been  said  of  man  and  woman.  The 
library  is  a  necessary  part,  if  not  the  most  necessary  part,  of  a  school,  even  the 
humblest  and  most  elementary.  It  gives  life  and  breadth  to  the  school  and 
relates  it  to  human  affairs. 

Properly  used,  it  broadens  the  outlook  of  pupils,  gives  them  better  judg- 
ment, makes  them  more  self-reliant,  better  fitted  to  meet  the  complex  problems 
of  life.  When  pupils  are  confined  to  the  text  and  are  shut  up  to  solving  its 
problems  by  the  accompanying  rules,  to  accepting  its  teachings  and  the  fiat 
of  the  teacher  without  question,  they  are  made  weak  in  their  personal  judg- 
ment. They  must  be  made  to  know  that  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  studied  is  not  comprised  within  the  covers  of  the  textbook  used  in 
class,  by  being  referred  to  the  library  for  additional  information  and  for 
parallel  reading,  in  order  to  give  them  breadth  of  view  and  soimdness  and 
independence  of  judgment.  The  children  must  be  given  something  else 
besides  the  "scrappy  mental  and  moral  bill-of-fare"  offered  by  the  textbook. 
The  old  idea  that  there  must  not  be  an3rthing  interesting  or  entertaining  about 
lessons,  accompanying  that  other  old  idea  that  Christianity  means  a  long  face 
and  a  sorrowful  countenance,  is  being  abandoned  everywhere.  We  have 
learned  that  the  way  to  educate  a  child  is  thru  his  interest — along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  mother  who,  when  told  that  Johnnie  was  in  the  garden, 
said,  "Go  and  see  what  he  is  doing  and  tell  him  to  stop  it,"  does  not  represent 
the  new  and  best  attitude  toward  children  and  education. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  underrating  the  importance  of  school- 
room drill  or  textbook  work,  but  rather  to  be  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
that  which  seemingly  is  not  generally  recognized,  judging  from  practice — the 
use  of  the  library  in  schoolwork.    There  is  no  work  of  the  teacher  surpassing 
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in  importance,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  comparable,  to  that  of  teaching 

children  to  use  and  love  good  books.    K  a  pupil  does  not  learn  how  to  use  books 

and  does  not  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  and  studying  them,  his  education,  so 

called^  in  the  end  does  not  amount  to  much.    The  object  of  the  school  is  to 

educate,  and  there  is  no  educative  influence  like  that  of  a  good  book.     We  can 

hardly  overestimate  the  good  influence  in  a  community  or  a  school  of  a  good 

book  freely  and  generally  circulated. 

Dr.  VanSickle,  acting  president  of  the  library  department  of  the  National 

Educational  Association  in  1897,  '^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  opening  remarks: 

Since  half  of  the  children  leave  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  it  is  evident  that  educatioQ 
is  largely  an  out-of-door  affair.  If  education  is  not  to  stop  with  the  school,  the  library  s 
the  chief  instrumentality  for  its  continuance,  and  for  its  proper  use,  the  school  can  give  the 

training It  is  the  one  duty  of  the  school  to  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  educate 

himself  after  he  leaves  school.  This,  it  has  done  when  it  has  cultivated  in  him  the  reading 
habit  and  developed  literary  taste.  It  makes  not  so  much  difference  what  our  pupils  learn 
as  what  they  love.  What  they  learn  they  will  forget.  What  they  love,  they  will  pursue 
thru  life. 

The  school  has  to  do  with  the  child  and  youth,  but  the  library  has  to  do 
with  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  man  until  the  end  of  life. 

President  Eliot,  that  far-sighted,  clear-headed  educational  thinker  and 
leader,  holds  that  ''the  uplifting  of  the  democratic  masses  depends  on  the 
implanting  at  schools  of  a  taste  for  good  reading." 

To  form  the  tastes  of  children  for  good  reading,  we  can  hardly  begin  too 
early.  Before  they  can  read,  they  can  be  read  to  and  told  stories.  This 
work  must  be  begun  early  to  be  effective,  because,  as  has  been  estimated, 
four-flfths  of  the  school  children  pass  out  into  active  life  before  reaching  the 
high  school.  ^ 

In  order  for  this  great  and  far-reaching  work  to  be  done,  now  admitted  by 
leaders  of  thought  everywhere  to  be  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  and 
people  and  the  state,  every  school,  preferably  every  schoolroom,  must  have  its 
well-selected  library,  and  every  teacher  must  know  how  to  use  that  library  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  Hence  the  necessity  for  some  provision  in  normal 
schools,  which  are  training  the  teachers  of  the  country,  for  the  teaching  of 
library  methods,  not  to  make  professional  librarians,  but  teacher-librarians. 
The  necessity  for  such  work  in  normal  schools  seems  to  be  very  generally  recog- 
nized now.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  teach  its  future  citizens  to  read,  it  is 
equally  or  more  its  duty  to  teach  them  what  to  read,  in  view  of  the  danger  to 
the  individual  and  the  state  of  reading  evil  books. 

When  the  first  shots  were  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  it  is  said  that  a 
cannon  ball  fell  in  a  field  on  one  of  the  South  Carolina  coast  islands  near  the 
fort  where  an  old  negro  was  working  and  sank  hissing  into  the  soft  earth. 
The  old  darky,  who  had  never  seen  a  cannon  ball  before,  fled  from  the  place 
with  eyes  rolling  in  terror,  crying  out,  "Hell  hab  laid  a  aig."  He  spoke  far 
truer  than  he  knew,  and  yet  an  evil  book  dropped  into  the  life  of  an  individual 
will  hatch  out  more  evil  for  that  individual  and,  if  into  the  lives  of  enough 
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individuals,  more  evil  for  the  community  and  country  at  large  than  did  that 
first  shot  for  individuals  and  for  the  country,  altho  it  hatched  out  all  the 
evils  and  destruction  and  bitterness  and  suffering  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  relation  of  libraries  to  normal  schools,  in  its 
report  to  this  department,  holds: 

If  the  people  look  to  the  nonnal  schoob  for  trained  teachers,  then  they  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  these  teachers  come  to  them  prepared  to  name  the  best  books  and  to  use  them 
in  the  best  way  after  they  are  purchased.  The  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  should  not  be 
satisfied  xmtil,  having  chosen  a  book  for  a  child  with  as  much  care  as  a  physician  would 
use  in  selecting  his  instruments,  he  sees  that  child  as  an  interested  and  successful  reader 
of  the  same. 

Teachers  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  must  be  interested  in 
what  they  are  interested  in,  must  prepare  themselves  to  give  training  in  all 
those  things  necessary  to  enable  the  people  to  live  the  best  lives  possible 
in  their  environment,  must  take  interest  in  and  part  in  all  live  questions  if 
they  are  to  get  out  of  that  class  in  which  the  old  woma^n  placed  them,  among 
neither  the  living  nor  the  dead,  when  in  reply  to  the  question  "How  many 
children  have  you?"  she  answered,  "Five — two  living,  two  dead,  and  one 
teaching  school." 

Many  normal  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  giving  instruction  in 
library  methods  to  prepare  teachers  for  this  new  work.  In  my  own  state  of 
South  Carolina,  the  institution  I  represent,  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  is  trying  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  Under  oiu:  new 
library  law,  a  number  of  school  libraries  have  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  others  are  being  established  rapidly,  and  for  this  rea- 
son and  for  others  already  stated,  we  feel  that  in  order  to  thoroly  equip  a  teacher 
for  the  common  schools,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  must  give  our  students 
some  training  in  library  methods.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  gave  us 
$30,000  for  a  library,  and  in  building  it  we  made  provision  for  classrooms  and 
workrooms  to  be  used  in  teaching  library  methods.  The  state  gives  us  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $2,000  to  buy  books,  and  we  now  have  over  14,000  volumes, 
bought  during  Jhe  past  twelve  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  college. 
The  books  are  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  We  have  two  thoroly 
trained  librarians,  both  graduates  of  library  schools,  in  charge.  The  library 
is  free  to  all,  no  fee  whatever  being  charged. 

We  give  two  library  courses  at  present — one  to  the  freshman  class  and  the 
other  to  the  seniors.    Both  are  compulsory. 

The  coiu'se  for  the  students  entering  freshman  class  consists  of  reference 
work  to  familiarize  them  with  some  of  the  most  important  books  of  reference 
and  to  train  them  to  a  systematic  and  intelligent  use  of  books  and  the  library. 
In  this  coiurse  a  study  is  made  of  dictionaries,  annuals,  indexes  to  general  and 
periodical  literature,  books  of  quotations,  etc.  Instruction  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  library  and  the  use  of  the  catalogue  is  also  given.  One  period  a 
week  in  class  for  the  first  term  (half  the  session)  is  given  for  this  coiu^. 
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The  freshmen  are  given  this  course  for  two  reasons:  (i)  to  enable  them  to 
use  the  library  to  better  purpose  thruout  their  college  course,  and  (2)  that 
they  may  have  somelibrary  training  to  be  used  in  their  homes  and  schools  if 
they  have  to  drop  out  of  school  before  graduation,  as  many  of  them  do. 

The  course  for  the  seniors  is  arranged  to  give  such  instruction  as  is  needed 
in  the  formation  and  care  of  a  school  library.  It  includes  the  following:  selec- 
tion of  books — ^books  suitable  for  the  different  grades,  best  editions  for  scbod 
libraries — most  useful  government  publications,  book-buying,  classification, 
book  numbers,  accessioning,  cataloging,  shelf  -  listing,  charging-systems, 
picture  bulletins,  care  of  books,  mending  books,  making  of  picture  bulletins, 
state  school-library  law,  state  library  list.  One  period  a  week  in  class  for  the 
second  term  is  given  for  this  course. 
-    The  librarian  does  the  teaching. 

We  have  a  model  school  library  in  the  classroom,  consisting  of  the  books 
in  the  State  Library  list,  which  is  used  by  the  students  in  all  the  practice-woik 
given  in  the  course. 

These  courses  are  not  all  we  hope  to  make  them  after  longer  trial  of  them. 

If  a  school  library  is  large  enough  to  justify  and  require  a  professional 
librarian  for  all  of  his  time  and  can  afford  such  an  officer,  the  regular  libraiy 
school  can  and  will  supply  him.  Most,  if  not  all  such  schools,  give  training 
for  work  with  children  and  children's  books  in  addition  to  the  regular  library 
training.  I  do  not  believe  that  normal  schools  can  profitably  or  successfully 
undertake  the  training  of  professional  librarians,  and  I  am  g^ad  to  know  that 
this  opinion  is  shared  by  others  who  have  given  the  subject  earnest  thought 
So  experienced  a  librarian  as  Mr.  G.  M.  Walton,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  writes  me  in  a  recent  letter: 

Any  library  of  i,cxx>  volumes  or  more  should  be  looked  after  by  someone  who  has 
had^more  experience  in  library  methods  than  it  is  judicious  to  offer  in  the  normal  school. 
This  is  my  opinion  after  fifteen  years  of  experimenting  and  observing  the  work  of  other 
normals. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  in  library  administration,  made 
to  the  library  department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  last 
meeting,  seems  to  uphold  this  view.  The  recommendation  of  that  committee 
as  to  library  work  in  normal  schools  may  well  be  taken  as  a  guide  by  all  normal 
schools  undertaking  such  work. 

The  committee  suggests  that  the  instruction  offered  ought  to  cover  the 
following  subjects: 

School  libraries :  place  and  value  both  as  general  collections  and  for  special  instmctiont 
types;  how  to  organize. 

The  public  library  and  the  public  school:  the  field  of  each  and  general  relatioiis; 
loans;  bulletins;  classroom  libraries;  museums. 

How  to  use  a  library:  books  as  tools;  care  of  books;  book-making;  reference  books. 

The  school-library  room:  location;  light;  heat  and  ventilation;  equipment. 

Selection  and  ordering  of  books;  authority  of  librarian;  sources  of  material;  aid  in 
selection;  sales  catalogs;  methods  of  ordering  and  accounting. 
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Children's  reading:  finding  lists — ^for  teachers;  for  children. 

Incoming  books:  invoices;  accessioning;  marks  of  ownership. 

Cataloging  and  classification:  systems  of  each;  forms;   preparation  of  cards. 

Library  routine:  loan  and  charging  system;  call-numbers;  shelf  list. 

Binding:  material,  pamphlets,  general  care,  repairs. 

Library  associations:  national,  state,  local;  library  schools. 

State  laws  relating  to  school  libraries. 

In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  say  that  what  is  imperatively  needed  and  must 
be  done  is  not  for  normal  schools  to  train  professional  librarians  for  public- 
school  libraries,  for  these  libraries  cannot  afford  such  luxuries  even  if  they 
needed  them,  but  to  train  teachers  in  library  methods  and  in  the  use  of  books 
so  that  they  may  manage  effectively  the  public-school  libraries  in  connection 
with  their  teaching,  and  in  doing  this  may  do  much  better  teaching  and 
render  a  much  greater  service  to  education  and  the  state  than  they  could 
possibly  do  otherwise. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  ALL  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS  IN  THE 

CONTENTS  AND  USE  OF  LIBRARIES 

£LIZAB£TH  T.   SULLIVAN,  CRITIC  TEACHER,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 

The  question  for  our  consideration  is — ^is  there  need  for  instruction  of 
prospective  teachers  in  the  contents  and  use  of  libraries,  whereby  student 
energy  may  be  directed  ?  The  testimony  of  librarians  and  county  superintend- 
ents is  valuable  to  us  here.  The  experience  of  these  two  classes  of  public 
officials  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  need  for  instruction  in  the  con- 
tents and  use  of  libraries.  That  the  same  complaint  can  be  made  by  librarians 
in  normal  schools  receiving  students  from  high  schools  and  universities  would 
indicate  that  mere  exposure  to  libraries  for  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  is  not 
sufBcient  to  teach  the  use  of  libraries.  The  inability  of  even  these  classes  of 
students  to  use  a  library  economically  is  indication  enough  of  the  need  of 
direct  and  systematic  instruction  in  library  method. 

Indeed,  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question  of  students'  general  inability  to 
properly  use  a  library,  and  in  justice  to  the  student,  both  sides  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among  library 
management  to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  books  of  reference  to  the  patrons 
of  the  library,  thus  saving  time  on  the  patrons'  part  and  subsequent  labor  on 
their  own.  One  can  well  see  the  argument  for  this  arrangement,  but  does  it 
not  preclude  entirely  the  friendly  contact  of  students  with  shelves  of  books 
whose  covers  alone  suggest  much  that  lures  the  incipient  student-mind  to 
fertQe  fields  of  knowledge  ?  This  ready  library  service,  it  seems  to  me,  has  its 
drawbacks. 

Then,  too,  the  tendency,  in  secondary  schools  and  universities  for  instruc- 
tors and  professors  to  furnish  students  with  classified  reference  lists  of 
subjects,  while  excellent  in  itself,  as  any  student  will  testify,  is  a  direct  draw- 
back in  giving  ability  in  looking  up  work.    These  books  are  asked  for  at  the 
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librarian's  desk  and  if  all  are  out  the  student  has  a  le^timate  excuse  for  appear- 
ing in  the  recitation  and  answering  '^not  prepared,"  if  he  happens  to  be  called 
on.  That  general  browsing  about  in  libraries  which  in  itself  teaches  the  run 
of  libraries  is  unwittingly  being  discouraged. 

These  evils,  for  such  I  feel  they  are,  are  brought  about  by  overeamestness 
of  instructors  for  the  progress  of  their  own  subjects.  They  may  not  be  evils 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  technically  considered,  i.  e.,  one  re^stered 
in  a  class  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  instructor  of  the  class.  As  a  student  he 
is  getting  along  comfortably  on  the  instructor's  crutches  and  when  he  receives 
his  diploma  he  will  then  throw  aside  his  crutches  and  exercise  his  own  1^ 
in  business  or  other  branch  of  activity  where  a  limited  use  of  books  is  required, 
if  any  at  all. 

For  those  then  who  are  guided  thru  the  educational  system  imtil  they  have 
acquired  something  that  passes  for  education,  this  systematic  service  rendered 
in  the  choice  of  books  and  in  the  supplying  of  them  by  the  librarian  is  not 
especially  harmful.  But  how  does  it  affect  the  student  who  terminates  his 
school  days  early  in  life  ?  He  has  no  instructor's  guide  to  serviceable  books, 
nor  has  he  a  syllabus  of  his  subject  to  aid  him  in  asking  for  books  from  the 
librarian.  Modesty,  pride,  or  a  weak  student  spirit  may  keep  him  from  mak- 
ing the  advance  to  the  desk,  while  free  access  to  the  shelves  with  some  definite 
idea  of  how  to  use  their  contents  to  serve  his  ends  might  make  a  real  student 
of  him. 

Make  your  way  into  any  library  any  day  but  more  particularly  any  evening. 
Take  up  your  stand  where  you  can  see  into  the  reading-room  of  the  men  and 
boys.  What  an  interesting  motley  of  humanity  is  represented!  The  ones 
that  most  touch  the  heart  are  the  care-worn  and  toU-wom,  yes,  dirty  and  oft- 
times  ragged  middle-aged  men  and  boys.  Watch  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  read.  You  wonder  what  they  are  reading.  Ask  the  librarian  what  they 
get  from  the  shelves,  or  what  they  ask  her  to  direct  them  to  when  they  ask  at 
all.  The  ciurent  fiction?  The  light  magazine?  No.  She  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  come  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  best  minds  in  science  and 
history  and  ofttimes  to  read  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  original.  Pity  changes 
to  admiration  for  the  mind  that  is  ''the  standard  of  the  man."  And  these 
are  the  men  and  boys  who  have  no  time  to  waste.  What  time  they  are  taking 
now  they  are  taking  from  their  rest.  These  are  the  people  who  need  instruc- 
tion in  their  limited  school  days  in  how  to  conserve  their  energy;  in  how  to  find 
a  book  on  a  subject  and  how  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  that  book  contains 
what  they  are  after. 

Again,  familiarity  with  the  arrangement  of  a  library,  together  with  the 
habit  of  frequenting  one,  may  become  the  salvation  of  many  a  young  man  and 
woman  stranded  in  a  strange  city  without  friends.  It  gives  them  a  safe  and 
wholesome  place  to  spend  an  evening  away  from  much  evil  that  abounds  m 
all  large  cities. 

But  to  one  class  of  students  more  than  to  any  other  is  the  need  of  instruc* 
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tion  in  the  use  of  books  more  urgent.  I  refer  to  the  normal-school  students. 
7hey  are  not  of  the  class  that  lays  aside  books  when  school  days  are  ended. 
They  are  not  of  the  class  whose  school  days  end  early.  They  form  a  distinct 
class  and  in  meeting  their  needs  you  meet  the  needs  of  the  other  two  classes, 
for  is  it  not  on  these  that  the  other  two  depend  ? 

For  normal-school  students,  then,  instruction  in  the  generally  accepted 
subjects  is  not  enough.  Preparation  in  the  economical  use  of  the  tools  of  the 
various  subjects  cannot  be  neglected.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  posi- 
tions in  which  normal-school  graduates  find  themselves  where  a  knowledge 
of  libraries  is  demanded*  As  coimty-school  principals  they  have  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  library  fund  for  books.  As  librarians  and  grade  teachers  they  have 
the  suggesting  of  material  for  the  library.  They  serve  in  this  capacity  both  in 
starting  a  library  and  in  adding  to  a  nucleus  ah^ady  started.  Should  this  work 
be  undertaken  wholly  without  preparation?  What  should  determine  the 
selection  of  books  in  starting  a  library  ?  What  should  influence  the  choice  of 
books  to  be  added  to  one  already  started  ?  Shall  it  be  the  public  taste,  which, 
in  a  certain  case,  was  used  as  the  standard  of  selection,  with  the  result  that 
the  girls  wept  over  Bertha  Clay's  novels  and  the  boys  fought  over  the  biographies 
of  Frank  and  Jesse  James  ? 

Is  there  any  reasonable  excuse  that  this  important  feature  in  public  instruc- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  whims  and  tastes  of  the  unthinking  ?  When  we  would 
furnish  a  laboratory  we  call  in  the  advice  of  a  specialist.  When  we  would 
furnish  the  tools  for  any  other  department  of  work  we  call  on  an  expert  for 
advice;  but  when  it  comes  tp  the  supplying  of  a  school  library  which  is  to 
furnish  the  material  for  the  carrying-on  of  general  school  instruction,  includ- 
ing the  special  phases  as  well,  we  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  somewhat  to 
chance. 

The  primary-teacher  will  generally  demand  full  sets  of  easy  reading- 
matter  for  her  work.  The  grammar-grade  teacher,  believing  that  the  success 
of  a  school  library  depends  on  the  number  of  books  read,  will  choose  full  sets 
of  Jack  Hazzard,  the  "Pansy  Books,"  and  the  like,  which  are  read  by  a  few 
good  readers.  Still  another  class  of  teachers,  influenced  by  persuasive  book 
agents,  will  run  the  district  into  debt  by  buying  several  large  dictionaries  and  a 
set  of  encyclopedias,  which  the  teachers  may  not  use  at  all  because  it  may 
not  be  expedient  for  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  this  important  phase  of  instruction  cannot  be  left  to 
chance.  Definite  and  systematic  instruction  in  it  should  be  provided  for  in 
normal  schools.  This  instruction  should  set  forth  the  principle  guiding  the 
choice  of  books  for  a  small  library  and  that  guiding  the  choice  of  books  for  a 
more  fully  equipped  library.  Yoimg  teachers  should  be  cautioned  against 
exercising  the  book-buying  prerogative  merely  as  a  prerogative.  Books  should 
rarely  be  bought  at  the  beginning  of  a  teacher's  term  in  a  school.  Rather 
should  the  choice  of  books  grow  out  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  made  evident 
by  some  weeks  of  work. 
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S3rstematic  instruction  should  be  given  somewhere  in  the  normal  schools, 
and,  by  the  way,  generally  is  given,  I  believe,  in  the  training-department,  in 
the  profitable  handling  of  work  by  means  of  a  few  copies  of  supplem^itary 
books,  thus  making  possible  a  greater  variety  of  choice.  Interest  of  classes 
varies  from  year  to  year  and  extensive  sets  of  books  may  go  practically  unused 
as  far  as  systematic  instruction  is  concerned.  In  most  cases  large  sets  of  books 
should  not  be  bought  for  the  three  early  grades.  These  children  rarely  can 
read  them  themselves.  Their  teacher  or  parents  must  read  for  them.  One 
or  two  books  of  each  set  are  sufficient  and  thus  a  wider  range  of  interests  is 
met  by  the  same  expenditure  of  money. 

To  instruction  in  the  choice  of  books  for  libraries  should  be  added  instruc- 
tion in  some  simple  system  of  classifying,  cataloging,  numbering,  arranging, 
and  distributing  of  them  by  the  librarians. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  mechanical  side  of  the  supplying  of  books. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  professional  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
books  when  supplied.  If  there  is  need  of  instruction  in  the  first  and  simpler 
phases  of  the  work,  how  much  more  need  is  there  for  instruction  in  the  latter 
and  more  difficult  phase.  Let  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  be  a  subject 
in  the  normal  department  and  one  to  be  handled  with  the  children  in  the 
training-school  as  well.  Let  this  work  be  done  imder  the  guidance  of  the  libra- 
rian or  other  person  appointed  to  do  the  work,  after  the  manner  of  other  subjects. 
This  need  not  entail  any  waste  but  be  done  in  connection  with  all  other  sub- 
jects, making  use  of  the  reference  lists  of  the  several  teachers.  Proq)ective 
teachers  who  have  this  opportunity  of  forming  habits  of  study  are  better  able 
to  assist  those  who  may  come  under  their  charge  in  forming  similar  habits. 

Certainly  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  require  all  normal-school  students 
to  be  familiar  with  the  classification  of  libraries  that  generally  obtains  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  namely  the  Dewey  decimal  system.  To  know 
this  alone  is  to  make  one  feel  at  home  in  any  library. 

The  next  step  of  importance  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  card  catalog; 
how  it  is  made;  what  uses  it  serves;  what  the  niunbers  mean  and  how  a  book 
may  be  found  on  the  shelves. 

The  book  having  been  found,  it  is  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  determine 
at  once  whether  it  contains  what  is  wanted.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  indices 
and  tables  of  contents  is  imperative.  The  ability  to  quickly  cull  a  book  is 
indispensable  to  any  student  who  expects  to  get  things  done.  The  book  may 
give  but  a  hint  of  what  is  required  and  the  use  of  several  collateral,  or  reference 
books  may  often  be  necessary  to ' ' run  down  "  a  subject.  All  students  need  this 
training.  It  takes  patience  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  student,  but  know- 
ing how  to  consult  books  for  information  is  often  of  more  value  than  the  facts 
themselves.  Too  often  now  this  work,  for  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
class  in  general,  is  given  to  the  brighter  students  to  do. 

Early  in  the  course  should  come  instruction  in  gathering  all  that  may  be 
gathered  from  that  wonderfid  storehouse  of  information — a  dictionary.    Even 
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with  daily  handling  there  are  always  some  pupils  who  do  not  know  just 
how  much  information  a  plain  unabridged  dictionary  can  offer,  with  its  various 
appendices  and  supplements.  This  instruction  should  come  early  in  the 
course  of  the  prospective  teacher  and  of  the  pupil  as  well.  Simple  dictionary 
work  is  begun  with  satisfactory  results  in  the  fourth  grade.  The  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  several  dictionaries,  namely  the  CerUury,  Standard, 
IfUemalianaly  and  Murray's  English  Dictionary,  should  be  discussed  and  well 
understood  by  student-teacher  and  pupil. 

Chamber's  Book  of  Days  comes  early  in  any  list  of  books  usefiil  as  guides  to 
information. 

Next  in  importance  in  "running  down"  information  comes  the  indices — 
the  Statistician  for  the  early  grades  and  Statesman's  Year  Book,  the  News- 
paper Directory,  and  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  for  high  schools. 

Next  would  come  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  general  encyclopedias — 
what  investigations  the  Britannica  will  serve  and  to  what  an  American  cyclope- 
dia will  lend  most  assistance. 

After  the  general  encyclopedias  will  come  the  special-subject  dictionaries 
and  cyclopedias,  covering  antiquity,  history,  literature,  etc.,  also  biographies 
of  special  countries  and  special  classes.  Who's  Who  is  invaluable  in  furnish- 
ing information  regarding  living  people. 

Ready  access  to  that  indispensable  literature  which  is  ever  appearing  in 
periodicals  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  were  it  not  for  Poole's  Index,  with 
its  supplements,  the  Annual  Library  Index,  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature,  with  its  cumulative  index,  and  lastly  the  Library  Index, '  For  students 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  certainly  in  the  high  schools,  a  knowledge 
of  the  service  of  these  indices,  especially  Poole's,  is  desirable.  Acquaintance 
with  the  periodicals  themselves  should  be  cultivated  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  keys  to  them. 

For  an  extended  treatment  of  any  one  subject  the  student  will  find  help  in 
the  Cumulative  Book  Review  Digest,  issued  monthly  by  Wilson  &  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis. Giving  the  scope  of  a  work  and  criticisms  of  the  press,  the  student 
consulting  such  a  book  is  enabled  to  make  more  definite  selection  of  material. 

Some  books  of  quotations,  too,  may  lend  themselves  with  profit  to  the 
process  of  instruction,  and  direction  in  their  use  should  not  be  omitted. 

Pictures  continue  to  hold  equal  place  with  books  as  powerful  educators, 
especially  for  the  young.  Provision  should  be  made  for  their  addition  to 
the  library  supply.  They  aboimd  in  magazines,  newspapers,  railroad  guides, 
and  advertising  material  of  all  kinds  and  are  ofttimes  of  a  character  well  suited 
to  schoolroom  purposes.  Instruction  in  the  mounting,  classifying,  and  num- 
bering of  these  should  be  included  in  a  normal  course.  The  numbers  should 
tell  the  subject.  Pictiures  of  places  should  fall  under  class.  Geography;  of 
people  under  class.  Biography;  of  natiire  under  class,  Nature-study;  copies 
of  art  under  class,  Art,  etc. 

The  same  principle  carries  over  to  the  use  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
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articles.  These  furnish  some  of  the  most  valuable  material  for  children  hot 
are  lost  to  them  for  lack  of  arranging  and  systematizing.  Teachers  have  a 
faint  idea  of  just  how  this  material  might  be  used  but  are  at  a  loss  to  find  it 
when  it  is  wanted.  If  teachers  wer^  trained  in  the  mounting  and  sorting  of 
valuable  clippings  under  subjects,  such  as  geography,  history,  biography,  and 
the  like,  and  in  indexing  them,  they  would  find  that  the  timp  was  not  idly 
spent.  The  separate  mountings  should  not  be  bound  but  loosely  strung  or 
merely  inclosed  between  two  stiff  covers,  thereby  permitting  of  a  somewhat 
general  distribution  among  classes.  This  work  helps  in  two  ways.  It 
extends  materially  the  supply  of  the  library  at  little  expense  and  furnishes  whole- 
some occupation  for  the  pupils  who  always  have  their  lessons  and  never  have 
enough  to  do. 

This  cursory  treatment  of  the  necessity  for  and  the  material  of  instruction 
of  all  prospective  teachers  in  the  uses  and  contents  of  libraries  with  a  view  to 
directing  student  energy  is  to  be  considered  as  merely  suggestive.  My  task 
was  to  add  one  more  word  to  what  has  been  said  before  on  the  necessity  for 
library  instruction.  The  systematic  working-out  of  the  material  for  instruc- 
tion is  respectfully  left  to  those  who  will  be  appointed  to  do  this  important 
work. 

But  that  students  shall  be  instructed  in  the  material  of  libraries  is  not 
enough.  They  should  be  put  to  the  task  of  ''running  down"  information  as 
a  test  of  their  ability.  Furthermore,  in  normal  schools,  they  should  be  assigned 
to  handle  this  work  in  the  training-school  as  any  other  subject  might  be  handled 
One  student-teacher  might  be  assigned  to  look  after  the  reference  side  of  the 
work  of  several  classes.  Children,  as  they  progress  in  the  grades,  should 
show  increasing  skill  in  the  use  of  books  and  this  increasing  skill  should  be 
the  measure  of  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  for  on  the  ability  to  use  books  depend 
the  usefulness  of  the  teacher  and  the  student  possibilities  of  the  taught. 

Was  not  Carlyle  in  one  sense  right  when  he  sdd:  "The  true  imiversity  of 
these  days  is  a  collection  of  books."  The  same  might  be  said  in  a  measure 
of  all  schools.  Books  might  be  regarded  as  mere  signboards  and  the  teachers 
only  as  wise  guides. 

Someone  has  said,  "It  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  the  proper  bringing-up 
of  a  commonplace  American  child  requires  us  to  sift  out  the  gold  nuggets  from 
a  whole  civilization."  This  thought  has  ever  inspired  the  normal  schools, 
but  let  it  not  be  said  of  them  that,  while  ^hey  engaged  in  the  process  of  sifting, 
they  looked  not  to  the  training  of  sifters. 


PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS 


THE  LIBRARIAN  AS  A  TEACHER 

J.  N.  WILKINSON,  EMPORIA,  KAN. 

The  librarian  should  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  teach.    Too 
frequently,  the  librarian's  work  is  estimated  as  people  estimate  the  work  of  a 
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janitor.  The  low  view  holds  the  librarian  responsible  mainly  for  such  things 
as  keeping  the  books  in  their  place  and  keeping  o£F  the  dust.  These  ^ings  are, 
of  course,  important  but  only  as  they  contribute  to  the  real  end  of  the  librarian's 
work,  which  is  the  teaching  of  the  reader.  Teaching  is  the  highest  fimction 
of  the  himian  being  and  the  conscious  giving  of  instruction  is  the  activity  that 
most  distinguishes  man  from  the  other  animals.  He  who  creates  and  stimulates 
a  desire  for  knowledge  and  places  that  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  the 
seeker  is  doing  the  very  best  service  as  a  teacher. 

The  librarian  is  in  charge  of  a  field  where  many  go  at  first  for  casual 
browsing  only.  He  should  be  able  so  to  herd  all  who  enter  this  field  that  they 
will  find  rich  pastures  and  be  sure  to  come  again.  The  reader  may  come  seek- 
ing an  inferior  book,  but  the  librarian,  if  not  able  to  furnish  the  book  sought, 
should  be  able  to  find  some  other  that  will  interest.  The  reading  of  inferior 
books  would  not  be  a  loss  of  time  if  it  should  be  the  way  of  approach  to  an 
interest  in  good  books.  Without  the  guiding  influence  of  %  living  present 
personality,  the  habit  of  reading  worthless  books  is  likely  to  become  fixed 
and  the  time  spent  upon  them  to  be  worse  than  wasted.  If  a  reader  is  to  grow, 
he  must  be  helped  to  a  comprehension  of  books  beyond  his  grasp.  The  putting 
of  the  question,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest  ?"  opens  the  way  for 
instruction  unto  life  and  salvation  just  as  surely  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  of 
Philip  and  the  eunuch. 

While  the  library  is  properly  a  laboratory  for  independent  research,  the 
students  in  this  laboratory  need  an  eyer-present  teacher  in  the  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  laboratory.  When  the  reader  calls  for  a  book  or  is  looking  along 
the  shelves,  the  librarian  can  learn  his  taste  and,  by  an  intelligent  interest 
in  what  interests  him,  guide  him  into  the  way  of  life.  The  Wisconsin  plan  of 
employing  a  man  to  furnish  members  of  the  state  legislature  all  that  is  in  print 
on  a  subject  under  discussion  illustrates  the  librarian's  teaching-function.  The 
reader  needs  not  merely  instruction  in  bibliography  but  in  such  matters  as 
how  to  make  notes  for  personal  use. 

The  librarian  gives  instruction  to  many  people  not  commonly  thought  of  as 
imder  such  tuition.  Ladies'  clubs  get  the  librarian's  help  in  making  their 
programs  and  for  individual  preparation  on  the  subjects.  Books  are  selected  by 
the  librarian  to  send  to  the  fire  departments  and  street-car  bams  of  cities  and 
the  lighthouses  and  life-saving  stations  of  the  seacoasts.  Pictures  are  selected 
for  loaning  to  the  homes  that  the  taste  of  the  whole  family  may  be  improved. 
The  librarian  goes  with  a  supply  of  books  as  a  missionary  to  the  sliuns.  The 
recreation  parks  and  the  library  children's  rooms  have  the  story-telling  hour 
where  the  librarian  is  doing  the  most  difficult  kind  of  teaching  and  doing  it 
so  as  to  add  to  the  interest  in  the  books  that  are  offered  there.  The  teaching 
librarian  guides  the  reading  of  the  children  so  they  will  not  continue  in  just 
one  class  of  books  and  thus  incur  an  arrested  development. 

The  librarian  is,  in  a  sense,  the-  head  of  a  great  school  open  to  all  every 
day  of  the  week  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  calling  to  aid  as  co-operating 
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teachers  the  authors  of  all  lands  and  all  ages.  This  school  teaches  on  a  liberal 
plan  what  the  ordinary  day  school  gives  in  more  intensive  fashion.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that  the  librarian  should  be  selected  with  refeieiioe 
chiefly  to  natural  fitness  for  teaching  and  should  be  trained  with  strict  lefezenoe 
to  effectiveness  as  a  teacher. 


HOW  THE  TEACHER  CAN  HELP  THE  LIBRARIAN 

loss    MIRA  JACOBUS,  LIBRARIAN,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  POMONA,  CAL. 

There  is  much  that  might  be  said  about  the  theoretical  relation  of  the 
library  and  the  school.  But  as  to  this,  in  the  words  Mr.  Hale  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  immortal  double,  ''There  has  been  so  much  said,  and  on  the  whole  so 
well  said,  that  I  will  not  occupy  the  time."  So,  not  laying  again  the  foundation, 
we  will  adopt  the  distinction  ahready  laid  down  by  others,  that  "the  library's 
mission  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  along  new  lines,"  "that  the 
school  should  furnish  an  impulse  to  individual  tastes,  and  the  library  the 
means  to  direct  that  impulse  into  systematic  lines  of  readi.g." 

We  may  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  matter:  how  best  can  the  teacher 
impart  this  impulse  ? 

First,  she  must  herself  read  books  and  love  them.  Nothing  will  take  the 
place  of  this  "invincible  love  of  reading."  The  reading  she  does  to  get  infor- 
mation must  be  supplemented  by  that  she  does  because  she  would  starve 
without.  And  this  again  must  be  supplemented  by  what  acquaintance  she 
can  get  with  children's  books. 

So  much  for  the  preparation  of  the  heart.  What  is  she  to  do  in  the  class- 
room ?  She  may  first  systematically  train  her  pupils  in  the  use  of  books  as 
tools.  The  primary  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  This  is^  I 
believe,  no  longer  fashionable,  but  it  is  handy  to  have. 

The  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  the  makeup  of  a  book,  the  special 
use  of  title-page,  contents,  and  index.  We  find  many  a  person  who  does  not 
know  these  things.    You  will  help  them  greatly  if  you  do  no  more  than  this. 

When  they  have  learned  how  a  book  is  built,  tell  them  that  as  books  have 
indexes  so  have  libraries.  If  you  can,  explain  the  use  of  the  main  bibliographic 
aids,  the  shelf  lists,  the  catalog,  the  periodical  indexes,  etc.  But  at  any  rate, 
let  them  know  that  a  library  is  not  a  trackless  wilderness.  It  has  guideposts 
and  guides,  in  the  persons  of  the  attendants.  Encourage  them  to  learn  the 
main  trails. 

Teach  them  the  proper  care  of  books,  and  respect  for  library  property. 
Handle  books  carefully,  and  insist  that  students  do  the  same.  If  you  have  a 
loan  collection  of  library  books  in  the  schoolroom,  have  a  formal  record  of 
those  who  borrow  them.  If  the  class  is  free  to  pick  up  a  book  and  cany  it 
ofiF,  as  some  advise,  the  books  will  indeed  be  picked  up,  and  not  laid  down 
again.    A  business-like  record  will  save  the  trouble  of  replacement. 

So  much  for  the  use  and  care  of  books  as  tools.    They  are^that,  but  to 
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you  and  me  they  are  more  than  that,  they  are  friends.  Shall  we  not  introduce 
them  to  the  children  ?  The  schools  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  have  (or  had,  for  I  am  not 
sure  just  what  they  are  doing  now)  a  very  good  plan  for  this.  Lists  of  books 
are  copied  on  the  blackboard  of  each  room.  The  children  are  urged  to  read 
five,  and  encouraged  to  read  more  before  they  are  changed  at  the  middle  of 
the  year.  No  compulsion  is  used,  but  each  pupil  is  credited  with  the  number 
read.    The  books  are  freely  discussed  after  reading. 

In  Pomona  we  use  a  plan  which  we  think  excellent.  A  list  of  reconmiended 
books  is  made  out  for  each  grade  from  the  third  to  the  eighth.  These  books  are 
all  in  the  library.  The  children  become  members  of  the  library,  draw  their 
books  like  any  other  citizens,  and  use  them  in  the  reading  classes.  Each  child 
keeps  a  record  of  the  books  he  reads.  He  may  read  as  many  or  as  few  as  he 
chooses,  and  just  what  he  chooses,  within  the  limits  of  the  carefully  selected 
list.  I  need  not  point  out  what  opportimities  such  a  plan  gives  the  teacher  to 
direct  and  inspire  the  child's  reading,  to  teach  him  the  use  of  the  library, 
to  make  him  a  lifelong  friend  to  books. 

What  about  the  teacher  in  her  direct  relation  to  the  library  ?  How  can 
she  help  the  librarian  and  herself  ? 

First,  you  may  acquaint  yourself  with  the  local  library,  its  rules  and  its 
tools,  its  limitations  and  its  resources.  It  will  not  take  you  very  long  to  get  an 
idea  of  its  scope  in  your  own  field.  Ask  to  see  the  shelf  lists  and  the  catalogs. 
Even  if  the  shelves  are  not  open  to  the  public,  you  can  probably  get  permission 
to  examine  them.  Ask  the  librarian  what  other  material  is  to  be  had  along 
your  line  of  schoolwork.  If  the  library  issues  a  bulletin  of  new  books,  keep 
up  with  this.  Then  when  you  send  your  class  to  us,  you  will  not  bewilder 
them  and  drive  us  into  a  frenzy  by  bidding  them  read  what  is  not  there  and 
never  has  been. 

Learn  to  ask  for  the  specific  subject  you  have  in  mind.  Let  your  culture 
demonstrate  itself  in  your  clearly  defined  requests.  A  man  once  came  to  me 
and  asked  for  books  about  fruits.  I  gave  him  some  general  works  of  reference, 
and  asked  what  fruit  he  was  especially  interested  in.  He  replied,  '^  What  I  want 
is  the  onion."  I  ran  down  the  odorous  vegetable,  and  set  before  him  a  new 
lot  of  books,  but  after  examining  them  he  still  did  not  look  satisfied.  ''You 
see,"  he  finally  said,  "what  I  really  want  is  the  effect  of  the  onion  on  the 
human  system."  This  is  about  the  way  most  people  present  their  needs. 
The  skilled  and  patient  librarian  can  ascertain  your  real  object.  We  develop 
an  intuition  about  it.  But  it  takes  time,  and  not  always  do  we  have  time,  and 
not  all  of  us  are  patient,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  arranged  lists  of  books  for  each  weeky 
to  correspond  with  the  schoolwork.  The  books  are  set  aside  between  the 
dates  given.  Other  libraries  would  do  the  same  and  gladly  if  you  would  tell 
us  what  you  are  to  need.  So  if  your  plan  book  calls  for  the  life  of  John  Adams 
the  last  week  in  October,  why  not  notify  the  library  and  ask  that  it  be  reserved, 
or  purchased  if  not  already  on  the  shelves.    This  will  be  a  help  in  several 
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ways.  Library  funds  are  usually  limited,  and  we  buy  first  to  meet  real  need& 
Second,  we  usually  have  some  necessary  red  tape  which  prevents  book- 
purchase  at  very  short  notice.  While  for  an  occasional  emergency  the  tape  may 
be  cut,  such  a  practice  is  unbusiness-like,  and,  if  a  little  forethought  be  used,  not 
often  necessary.  Third,  and  here  is  where  your  bread  on  the  waters  returns 
to  you,  you  will  thus  be  reasonably  sure  of  having  the  book  when  you  wish  it 
Knowing  it  is  needed  on  a  certain  date,  it  will  be  picked  out  from  the  other 
new  books  and  hurried  thru  or  it  will  be  reserved  from  general  circulation. 
Or,  if  old  and  disabled,  it  will  not  be  sent  to  the  bindery  till  after  you  have 
used  it. 

If  you  can  not  make  out  a  list  so  far  ahead,  you  can  at  least  let  us  know  a 
few  minutes  beforehand  if  a  class  is  to  be  sent  in  for  study.  Send  a  boy  ahead, 
or  telephone  in  the  morning  that  they  will  be  in  for  material  on  the  tariff  or 
industrial  arbitration,  or  Arbor  Day.  It  takes  little  of  your  time,  and  it  helps 
us  wonderfully.  See  how  it  works.  At  4:30,  when  everybody  is  asking  for 
the  last  novel,  and  all  the  club  women  are  getting  up  papers,  in  come  twenty-five 
youngsters,  each  with  a  hazy  but  urgent  demand  for  something  on  arbitration. 
It  takes  some  time  to  translate  their  request  into  its  original  form,  that  in 
which  you  gave  out  the  subject.  It  takes  a  while  longer  to  get  together  twaity- 
five  good  articles.  In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  wandering  aimlessly  about 
Our  caustic  old  gentleman — every  library  has  one,  and  he  is  a  fine  mirror  for 
librarians — asks  you  if  you  are  conducting  a  kindergarten,  and  why  these 
children  are  allowed  to  disturb  real  workers.  Or,  maybe  the  class  does  not  al^ 
come  at  once.  One  or  two  canny  ones  do,  quietly,  draw  out  the  best  material, 
and  keep  it.  No  one  else  has  any  show.  Now  look  at  this  plan :  word  comes  in 
that  the  class  is  to  use  the  references  on  industrial  arbitration  between  the  dates 
named.  May  the  books  be  held  at  the  library?  The  books  are  collected, 
marked  non-circulating,  and  placed  an  a  special  table.  A  list  is  made.  The 
boys  and  girls  settle  down  at  once,  and  the  fiction-reader,  the  club  woman,  the 
caustic  old  gentleman,  and  the  timid  stranger,  all  get  their  meed  of  attention. 

Apropos  of  reference  work,  please  look  upon  me  as  pleading  with  you  in 
the  name  of  all  the  librarians  of  the  country,  when  I  say  this.  Don't  draw  out 
all  the  books  of  the  library  on  a  subject,  and  then  send  your  class  to  the  library 
to  look  up  that  same  subject  in  those  same  books.  This  is  the  universal  crime. 
When  the  class  comes  in  we  may  explain  all  day  that  the  books  are  out  The 
answer  is  ever  the  same,  ^'But  Miss  Smith  said  we  would  find  the  books  in  the 
library."  I  wish  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  But  it  happens  daily.  Please, 
please  don't. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  possibilities  of  books,  and  do  not  send  children 
for  information  which  cannot  possibly  be  had.  An  infant  once  came  to  me 
for  statistics  of  persons  killed  by  fire  and  flood  since  the  beginning  of  the  worid. 
Not  very  long  ago  a  youth  was  sent  in  for  a  statement  of  the  private  capital 
of  United  States  citizens  that  is  invested  in  foreign  countries.  The  World's 
Almanac  will  do  wonders,  but  it  cannot  help  there. 
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Remember  that  ''sources"  are  not  always  to  be  used.  There  is  a  ciurious 
prejudice  among  some  people  against  the  encyclopedia.  I  do  not  know  why. 
Most  questions  asked  by  most  people  are  answered  to  their  best  satisfaction  by 
either  the  encyclopedia  or  the  dictionary.  But  many  a  pupil  who  hardly 
knows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  sent  in  with  instructions  not  to  use  the 
encyclopedia.  You  will  say,  "This  research  work  is  to  teach  the  use  of  books." 
True,  oh  king  1  So  is  a  college  exercise  in  the  method  of  least  squares  to  teach 
mathematics,  but  you  do  not  assign  it  to  a  sixth-grade  boy. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  little  girl  in  the  eighth  grade  came  in  for 
something  about  kitchen  middens.  The  child  was  from  an  unlettered  family, 
and  of  no  very  great  intelligence.  Knowing  this,  I  gave  her  Champlin's 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things.  It  contains  a  simple  account 
of  kitchen  middens,  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  in  gradework.  The 
child  refused  to  use  it.  "Teacher  said  not  to  use  the  cyclopedia."  The  only 
other  material  we  had  was  in  archaeological  works  just  as  intelligible  to  her  as 
so  much  Greek.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  was  gained  here  by 
using  "soiurces"  ?  It  would  have  helped  that  child,  that  teacher,  and  myself, 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  give  her  the  book  best  suited  to  her. 

Again,  please  remember  that  the  library  has  its  rules,  and  that  the  library 
board  has  scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days  adjusting  them  to  bring 
about  the  good  of  all.  You  who  inculcate  obedience  should  not  reckon  our 
laws  as  naught.  If  we  do  not  renew  books  for  you,  it  is  because  someone  else 
needs  them.  We  try  to  look  all  around  the  circle.  Will  you  not  look  with  us, 
and  away  from  your  own  tiny  arc? 

Remember,  too,  that  the  library  likes  order.  We  like  to  preserve  the  atmos- 
phere of  quiet,  of  dignity,  that  befits  the  place  and  its  purpose.  You  can  help 
us  in  this  if  you  wiU  remember  not  to  break  our  rules  yourself.  We  like  to  have 
teachers  work  with  their  students  in  the  library.  But  when  a  teacher  treats 
the  reference  room  as  if  it  were  her  own  schoolroom,  and  disturbs  its  calm  by 
long  and  loud  lectures,  that  is  a  violation  of  our  rules  and  of  the  rights  of 
others.  If  you  wish  to  show  your  class  how  to  use  Lamed's  History  for 
Ready  Reference,  or  to  discuss  a  passage  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ask  if  there 
is  not  a  room  you  may  use.  There  is  usually  some  place  to  be  had,  and  many 
libraries  have  special  rooms  for  no  other  use.  How  can  we  silence  two  yoimg 
people  who  are  noisily  whispering  if  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  is  doing  the 
same  thing  ?  Now  I  can  understand  how  the  teacher  may  be  drawn  into  talking 
about  her  work  in  the  library  rooms;  but — horresco  referens — ^what  shall  be  said 
of  the  teacher  who  chooses  the  library  to  discuss  chiffons  with  her  dear  friends  ? 
Had  you  seen,  as  I  have,  angry  looks  from  men  and  women,  and  surprised  looks 
from  pupils,  you  would  never  permit  yourself  this  discourtesy.  You  can  help 
us  just  here  very  easily  and  very  materially. 

But  the  wise  ladies  answer  me,  yes,  I  return  answer  to  myself,  "All  these 
counsels  have  most  teachers  followed  from  their  youth  up."  It  is  true.  Your 
burdens  are  heavy,  but  you  are  always  ready  to  help  us  with  ours.    I  take 
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pleasure  in  acknowledging  our  obligation,  and  in  renaming  this  talk,  "How 
the  teacher  helps  the  librarian." 


HOW  CAN  THE  LIBRARIAN  AID  THE  TEACHER  ? 

WALTER  A.   EDWARDS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THROOP  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

When  this  topic  was  first  assigned  me  I  thought  it  so  simple  and  trite  as 
hardly  to  be  worth  the  effort  of  my  pen.  But  now  after  some  study  of  the 
public  library  and  public-school  situation  I  see  my  error.  Instead  of  being  too 
easy,  the  subject  is  of  a  difficulty  far  beyond  my  powers.  Understand  me.  I 
do  not  say  I  cannot  suggest  a  dozen  desirable  avenues  of  co-operation  between 
the  library  and  the  school.  That  is  easy  enough.  I  agree  with  Hotspur  that 
Owen  Glendower  is  not  the  only  man  who  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Why,  so  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man.  But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for 
them  ?  Wa3rs  in  which  the  library  can  aid  the  school  are  obvious  and  anyone 
can  point  them  out.  But  will  librarians  and  teachers  put  the  suggestions 
into  practice  ?  What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  information  about  what  can  be 
done,  as  inducements  to  do  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  "This  is  the  way;" 
someone  with  influence  or  authority  must  add  the  injunction,  "Walk  ye 
in  it." 

For,  many  as  are  the  opportunities  for  co-operation  and  great  as  are  the 
benefits  thereof,  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  librarian,  it  is  a  fact,  astonish- 
ing but  true,  that  in  a  great  many  towns  co-operation  is  as  yet  unknown.  It 
is  indeed  gratifying  and  encouraging  that  so  many  libraries  are  demonstrating 
the  great  advantages  that  flow  from  an  intelligent  and  helpful  relation  with  the 
public  schools,  and  I  may  add  that  what  definite  suggestions  I  shall  make  are 
not  original  ideas  of  my  own  but  are  borrowed  from  the  actual  practice  of 
scores  of  progressive  librarians.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Library  Journal  declares 
that,"  co-operation  with  the  schools  has  perhaps  greater  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment and  usefulness  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  library  activity."  But 
it  remains  true  that  in  a  great  many  places  there  is  absolutely  no  concerted 
action  for  mutual  assistance  on  the  part  of  librarian  and  teacher,  no  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  a  common  problem,  that  they  are  contributing  ta 
the  education  of  the  same  children  and  that  each  has  it  in  his  power  to  lighten 
the  other's  burden  and  so  advance  the  work  each  has  at  heart.  Why  do  they 
persist  in  working  separately,  often  at  cross-purposes,  each  ignoring  the  tre- 
mendously important  work  of  the  other? 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  lack  of  co-operation  is  the  fact  that  the  relation  of 
libraries  to  the  schools,  tho  often  discussed,  is  stiU  a  comparatively  recent 
question.  For  are  not  public  libraries  themselves  of  comparatively  recent 
establishment,  at  least  on  the  scale  and  with  the  universality  we  are  accustomed 
to  ?  I  refer  of  course  not  to  those  great  collections  of  books  long  ago  estab- 
lished at  intellectual  centers,  such  as  the  great  universities,  but  to  that  strictly 
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modem  invention,  the  product  of  universal  education  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  taste  for  reading — ^the  public  library.  We  are  so  familiar  with  it,  at 
lea^t  with  the  external  aspect  of  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  housed,  that  we 
forget  how  modem  it  is.  Let  me  remind  you  then  that  in  twenty-eight  years 
libraries  multiplied  in  the  United  States  more  than  threefold,  increasing  from 
2,039  ^  ^^75  to  6,869  in  1903,  while  the  total  nimaber  of  volimies  in  these 
libraries  increased  from  eleven  and  one-half  million  in  1875  to  fifty-four  and 
one-half  million  in  1903.  It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  this  rapidity  of 
increase  constitutes  of  itself  a  new  problem.  I  am  indeed  aware  that  the  figures 
I  have  quoted,  apparently  the  only  ones  available,  include  school  and  college 
as  well  as  public  libraries.  But  certainly  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  latter  is 
not  less  than  that  indicated  in  the  combined  statistics. 

But  if  the  public  library  as  a  means  of  satisf3dng  the  newly  awakened  general 
craving  for  reading  is  of  recent  establishment,  how  much  newer  is  the  concep- 
tion of  it  as  a  distinctly  educational  institution!  Sa3rs  Lamed:  '^It  is  not  yet 
a  score  of  years  since  co-operation  between  school  and  library  was  commenced." 
Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  still  remain  places  where  the  advan- 
tages of  co-operation  are  not  clearly  perceived,  in  fact,  where  the  thought  has 
never  been  suggested  ?  And  we  can  imderstand  why  even  in  less  benighted 
communities,  whose  officials  do  sometimes  hear  echoes  of  the  progress  neigh- 
boring towns  are  making,  this  new  plan  is  not  immediately  taken  up  and  put  ' 
in  practice.  Some  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  a  natural  disinclination  to 
depart  from  the  established  order  and  strike  out  on  untried  paths.  Con- 
servatism is  strong,  even  in  America,  and  even  in  the  schools.  It  seems  easier 
to  go  on  in  the  old  way  than  to  enter  on  a  new  one  which  may  lead  to  unexpected 
problems  and  dangers.  The  librarian  hears  co-operation  proposed,  but  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  it  in  his  library;  he  has  no  spare  time  for  it,  nor 
has  he  made  any  special  study  of  it.  And  in  order  to  serve  the  school  he  must 
have  some  definite  knowledge  of  school  methods  and  the  curriculum.  Quite 
naturally  therefore  he  hesitates  to  enter  a  field  where  he  is  not  entirely  at  home. 
And  as  for  the  teachers,  they  have  their  regular  work  and  their  accustomed 
methods  of  doing  that  work.  The  new  plan  may  possibly  prove  helpful,  but 
it  certainly  is  new  and  therefore  requires  some  study  to  master  it,  some  fore- 
thought and  originality  to  carry  it  out.  Moreover,  the  very  fact,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  some  teachers  are  not  so  familiar  with  books  as  to  be  competent  to 
direct  the  reading  of  their  pupils  makes  them  hold  back.  They  dislike  to 
betray  their  deficiency  to  the  librarian. 

Perhaps  also  there  may  exist  a  little  unworthy  jealousy  on  the  part  of  both 
librarian  and  teacher.  Each  is  master  in  his  own  domain  and  objects  to  sur- 
rendering even  a  portion  of  his  authority  to  another.  Each  anticipates  and  is 
prepared  to  resent  any  interference  and  dictation  from  the  other  if  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  work  together.  It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  if  these 
and  similar  feelings  prevent  a  mutually  beneficial  co-operation  between  teacher 
and  librarian,  and  our  business  is  to  overcome  them  if  possible  and  encourage 
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an  intercourse  which  shall  be  on  both  sides  considerate,  tactful,  S3mipathetic, 
helpful. 

From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  situation  I  think  teachers  are  more  to  blame 
for  the  absence  of  co-operation  than  librarians.  The  initiative  natiirally  falls 
to  the  teacher.  For  the  primary  object  of  co-operation  is  that  the  librarian 
may  render  assistance  to  the  school.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  so  far 
as  they  have  time  librarians  would  generally  be  glad,  at  the  sugg^tion  of  the 
teacher,  to  make  out  book  lists,  compile  references,  group  together  special 
books  needed  at  a  given  time  for  study,  purchase  desired  books,  etc.  But 
how  often  do  teachers  neglect  to  offer  the  suggestion  1  For  instance,  a  certain 
librarian  recently  said  to  me,  "Our  library  always  purchases  all  books  recom- 
mended for  purchase  by  teachers,  and  yet  very  few  teachers  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege."  And  ^he  went  on  to  say,  "Teachers  send  their  pupils  year 
after  year  for  the  same  books,  tho  if  asked  we  could  suggest  valuable  new  books, 
but  we  aren't  asked."  Teachers  neglect  to  keep  the  library  posted  as  to  coming 
changes  in  topics.  They  fail  to  warn  the  librarian  that  a  whole  class  may 
descend  upon  him  on  such  a  day  all  seeking  information  on  a  common  topic. 
In  a  dozen  ways  they  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  educational  opportunities 
which  the  library  affords,  and  in  too  many  cases  they  ignore  them  entirely. 

For  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  a  library  possesses  immense  educational 
possibilities.  It  is  a  mighty  educational  engine,  ranldng  in  power  not  far 
behind  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  daily  press.  And  its  great  power  ought 
to  be  directed  so  that  those  who  come  under  its  influence  may  get  the  most 
good  possible  from  it.  To  be  sure  the  adult  patrons  of  the  library  would 
probably  resent  as  an  impertinence  any  suggestion  from  the  librarian  that  they 
were  not  getting  the  educational  value  from  the  books  that  they  should,  and 
any  attempt  on  his  part  to  supervise  their  choice  of  books.  Some  temperance 
workers  make  little  attempt  to  reform  the  habitual  drunkard,  saying  that  he 
is  beyond  hope  and  that  the  natural  working-out  of  physical  laws  will  soon 
eliminate  him  from  the  situation.  So  some  librarians  may  say  that  they  have 
no  hope  of  reforming  the  grown-up  novel  debauchee.  For  he  wont  listen  to 
their  advice  nor  take  their  prescriptions.  To  be  siure  all  librarians  are  not 
so  pessimistic.  A  certain  library  in  the  central  west  boasts  of  having  reduced 
novel-reading  from  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  to  59  per  cent,  as  a  result  of  a  well- 
defined  and  consistently  pursued  policy.  This  librarian,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less others  like  him,  thinks  he  has  a  responsibility  for  his  patrons'  reading  and 
he  has  actually  exercised  some  decisive  influence  over  it. 

But  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  men  and  women,  is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  the  librarian's  duty  toward  the  children  ?  For  they  are  still  amenable  to 
suggestion.  They  certainly  form  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  total  patronage 
of  the  public  library.  In  some  cases  the  ratio  of  children  using  the  library  to 
the  total  number  of  users  is  as  high  as  37  per  cent.  In  the  Los  Angeles  public 
library  the  patronage  of  the  juvenile  department  is  equal  to  the  total  patronage 
of  all  the  other  departments  together  except  novels  and  the  magazines.    Merely 
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on  account  of  their  number,  then,  the  children  are  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion and  to  every  provision  that  can  fairly  be  made  for  their  convenience.    But 
there  is  another  and  better  groimd  for  theu:  claim  on  the  good  offices  of  the 
librarian.    In  this  great  army  of  chUdren  the  librarian  may,  if  he  will,  train 
up  more  intelligent  users  of  books  than  his  present  adult  patrons.    They  come 
to  the  library  with  tastes  imformed  and  with  no  reading-habits.     They  are 
not  only  open  to  suggestion,  they  desire  it  and  ask  for  it.    And  they  need  it 
so  much.    As  Emerson  says,  here  are  friends  waiting  to  bless  the  child,  anxious 
to  unfold  to  him  their  treasures  of  wisdom  and  entertainment.    But  they  are 
under  a  spell  and  cannot  speak  imtil  spoken  to.    And  as  the  enchanter  has 
dressed  them,  like  battalions  of  infantry,  in  coat  and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the 
thousand  and  ten  thousand,  the  boy's  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right  one  is  to 
be  computed  by  the  arithmetical  rule  of  permutation  and  combination — ^not 
a  choice  out  of  three  caskets,  but  out  of  half  a  million  all  alike.    The  chances 
are  tremendously  against  him — ^unless  some  one  will  help  him.    And  here 
is  the  librarian's  opportunity  and  duty.    And  here  furthermore  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ways  in  which  the  librarian  can  serve  the  school.    Teachers 
are  realizing  the  immense  power  for  good  or  evil  which  books  exercise  in  the 
lives  of  their  pupils  and  the  need  for  the  wisest  coimsel  in  their  use;  and  they 
should  gladly  welcome  the  expert  assistance  which  the  librarian  can  give  them 
in  planning  both  the  collateral  and  the  misceUaneous  reading  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact,  proven  by  careful  investigation,  that  good  library 
facilities,  including  a  good  librarian,  improve  the  quality  of  reading  much  more 
than  they  increase  the  quantity.    Where  there  are  no  libraries  the  children 
still  find  something  to  read,  usually  books  of  the  most  worthless  and  even  harm- 
ful character.    Establish  in  that  community  a  good  library  and  they  read 
not  perhaps  many  more  but  certainly  much  better  books. 

But  not  only  in  directing  the  reading  of  the  pupils  may  the  librarian  assist 
the  teacher.  In  the  course  of  frequent  conferences  between  them  abundant 
opportimities  for  co-operation  will  suggest  themselves,  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  the  children.  The  librarian  will  keep  informed  as  to  the  work  the  pupils 
are  about  to  have  in  school  and  he  will  be  able  to  prepare  lists  of  references  and 
parallel  readings  on  the  various  topics,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  printed  slips 
for  distribution  to  the  children.  He  will  anticipate  Arbor  Day,  the  various 
poets'  birthdays,  and  other  special  occasions,  and  will  have  ready  against  the 
need  lists  of  books  helpful  for  special  programs  and  for  further  reading.  He 
will  recommend  books  for  general  reading,  classified  to  suit  the  age  and  advance- 
ment of  pupils  in  the  different  grades.  He  will  be  able  to  suggest  special 
books  to  meet  the  needs  of  peculiar  cases,  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Caxton 
in  Bulwer's  novel,  who,  you  will  remember,  prescribed  the  reading  of  certain 
books  to  cure  the  mental  ills  of  his  son  Pisistratus  and  Captain  Roland.  He 
will  keep  his  eye  on  the  magazines  and  promptly  list  any  article  which  may  prove 
helpful  to  pupil  or  teacher.  He  will  provide  a  separate  room  for  the  use  of 
the  children,  well  supplied  with  the  right  books  and  made  attractive  with  the 
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pictures  in  which  children  delight — and  properly  supervised.  He  will  periiaps 
arrange  for  special  school  and  classroom  libraries,  loaning  en  Uoc  such  books  as 
a  given  class  will  need,  these  to  be  given  out  to  individual  pupils  by  the  teacher. 
Or  he  will  from  time  to  time  group  such  books  on  certain  shelves  in  the  chil- 
dren's room,  constituting  a  sort  of  temporary  reference  library  for  certain  lines 
of  study.  He  will  on  the  invitation  of  the  teacher  meet  the  pupils  at  intervals 
and  talk  to  them  about  the  proper  care  of  books,  the  use  of  the  library  for 
study  and  research,  the  use  of  the  dictionaries,  cyclopedias.  Poolers  Indext 
etc.  These  talks,  by  the  way,  are  better  given  in  the  library;  take  the  children 
to  the  library,  not  the  librarian  to  the  children.  He  will  at  all  times  encourage 
children  to  come  to  him  for  advice  and  suggestions  about  their  reading  and  he 
will  make  his  coimsel  so  helpful  to  them  that  they  will  be  glad  to  come.  He 
will  watch  the  reading  of  individual  children  so  far  as  he  can,  and  advise  with 
the  teacher  for  such  fiu'ther  direction  as  may  be  desirable.  He  will  establish 
the  ''story  hoiur"  as  a  regular  institution,  recognizing  its  great  possibilities  for 
good  but  also  the  fact  that  it  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  specially  gifted  story- 
teller. Not  everyone  can  make  a  success  of  the  story  hour.  Don't  hold  up 
your  hands  in  speechless  astonishment  wondering  where  I  ima^e  the  librarian 
is  to  find  time  for  all  these  things.  All  this  is  simply  the  librarian's  duty; 
this  is  what  he  is  librarian  for,  and  if  he  hasn't  time  he  had  better  drop  some  of 
his  other  less  important  tasks  until  he  can  get  an  assistant. 

Here  the  suggestion  may  be  offered  that  in  libraries  employing  several 
assistants  the  whole  matter  of  relations  with  the  public  school  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  person  specially  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  duties  are  highly 
specialized  and  may  well  demand  special  study  and  preparation. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  these  suggestions  farther.  As  I  have  said  before, 
it  is  easy  to  name  many  ways  in  which  the  librarian  may  serve  the  school 
The  essential  thing,  and  in  some  cases  the  difficult  thing,  is  to  induce  the  libra- 
rian and  teacher  to  get  together,  to  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  are  colaborers 
and  that  each  may  and  should  help  the  other.  The  exact  ways  in  which  that 
help  may  be  rendered  must  vary  very  much.  Schools  which  possess  pretty 
good  libraries  of  their  own  do  not  need  the  same  kind  of  assistance  firom  the 
public  library  as  less  favored  schools.  The  officials  in  charge  of  one  public 
library  will  find  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  for  the  schools  of  their  city  what 
the  librarian  in  another  city  is  enabled  to  do  by  reason  of  larger  resources  and 
perhaps  larger  liberty.  But  there  is  not  a  school  so  highly  favored  as  not  to 
need  the  help  of  the  public  library,  and  there  is  not  a  library  which  has  not 
the  power  to  render  substantial  aid  to  the  schools  of  its  city.  If  the  spirit  is 
really  willing  the  fiesh  will  prove  to  be  not  so  very  weak. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Wednesday  Morning,  July  io,  1907 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  was  called  to  order  at  9:45  a.  if. 
in  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 

The  opening  address  was  that  of  the  president,  M.  N.  Mclver,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Geo.  L.  Leslie,  director  of  science  department,  city  schools,  Los  Angeles,  then  addressed 
the  department  upon  the  subject,  "The  Need  of  a  Better  Understanding  of  the  Exceptional 
Child."  This  topic  was  discussed  by  James  A.  Foshay,  ex-superintendent  of  schools, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.; 
W.  M.  Ruthrauff,  superintendent  of  schoob,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Huey,  Upland, 
Cal. 

F.  M.  Jack,  state  institute  conductor.  River  Falls,  Wis.,  read  a  paper,  "Why  Wisconsin 
Believes  in  Public  Day  Schools  for  the  Deaf." 

'  A  report  of  the  commission  appointed  in  1905  to  examine  into  the  relations  existing 
between  the  educational  work  of  the  institutions  for  special  ducation  and  the  state  depart- 
ments of  public  instruction  of  the  different  states  was  submitted  by  Mary  R.  Campbell, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  read  by  the  secretary.  Upon  motion  this  report  was 
ordered  printed  and  the  commission  granted  another  year  for  further  investigation. 

A  resolution  was  passed  instructing  the  president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  recommend 
a  plan  for  the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  chairman  then  announced  the  following  committees: 

ON  NOMINATIONS 

J.  p.  Greeley,  Whittier,  Cal.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Miss  S.  Sorensen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ON  RESOLUTIONS 

W.  A.  Gates,  Berkeley,  Cal.  James  A.  Foshay,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  M.  Jack,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

An  adjournment  was  taken  until  9:30  Friday  morning. 

SECOND  SESSION.— Friday  Morning,  July  12 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  9:45  a.  m. 

Frank  M.  Driggs,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden, 
Utah,  read  a  paper  on  "Self -Support  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

A  discussion  followed  by  Miss  Jennie  C.  Smith,  principal  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  Miss  Frances  McKinley,  teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe, 
Kan. 

W.  A.  Gates,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Berkeley,  California, 
then  made  an  address  upon  the  topic,  "The  Training  of  the  Incorrigible." 

The  Round  Table  Conference  was  led  by  M.  N.  Mclver,  the  president,  the  subject 
being  "The  Industrial  Training  of  the  Deaf." 
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The  chair  announced  as  members  of  the  committee  to  recommend  a  plan  for  the 
investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child: 

M.  P.  E.  Grofizmann,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Chairman, 
Geo.  L.  Leslie,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
F.  M.  Jack,  River  Falls,  Wis. 
J.  W.  Jones,  Columbus,  O. 
O.  H.  Burritt,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows: 

For  President — ^E.  R.  Johnstone,  superintendent,  New  Jersey  Training  School  fcr 
Feeble-Minded,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

For  Vice-President— Ohn  H.  Burritt,  superintendent  of  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

For  Secretary — Miss  Jennie  C.  Smith,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  electioD. 

Upon  motion,  the  session  adjourned. 

FSANK  M.  Driggs,  Secretary. 


PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


OPENING  REMARKS— THE  AIMS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

M.   N.  MCIVER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  OSHKOSH,    WIS. 

This  department  is  well  named  the  Department  of  Special  Education.  Our 
methods  of  instruction  take  into  consideration  the  child.  It  would  seem  the 
most  "pedagogical"  in  that  it  studies  the  individual.  In  this  department 
the  searchlight  of  science  is  turned  upon  the  child.  There  is  great  danger  of 
trying  to  fit  the  pupil  to  arbitrary  laws,  of  making  him  adjust  himself  to  a 
system.  This  is  true  of  most  school  systems  for  normal  children  and  is  one 
of  their  greatest  weaknesses.  We  seek,  however,  to  discover  the  laws  to  fit 
the  individual. 

The  Great  Teacher  said,  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they  grow." 
In  our  special  work  we  have  happily  reached  the  stage  where  we  consider  the 
child;  the  vital  functions  of  the  body,  and  the  laws  of  his  mental  operations. 
This  scientific  understanding  of  him  is  destined  to  revolutionize  our  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline. 

It  is  the  right  of  every  child  to  receive  an  education  according  to  his  capa- 
bility. The  test  is  not  the  amount  of  capability,  but  is  there  any  capability  at 
all;  has  the  child  any  capacity  for  improvement  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  birthright  of 
every  child  to  be  given  an  opportunity  for  soul  growth  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  to  enter  into  the  delights  of  soul  activity. 

Our  department  deals  with  the  education  of  those  who  are  not  blessed  by 
possessing  the  natural  heritage  of  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  It  is 
highly  proper  and  profitable  that  educators  in  the  four  great  fields  of  g)ecial 
education — that  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  mentally  deficient,  and  the  incor- 
rigible— should  meet  here  for  conference.  Their  platform  is  much  broader 
than  that  of  any  other  educational  department.  They  have  discarded  the  old- 
time  motto  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest "  and  behold !  their  motto  is  the  broad 
Christian  one  of  ^'making  fit  to  survive." 
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Early  in  the  history  of  civilization  many  defectives  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  which  must  be  exorcised  by  incantations  or  driven  out  by 
physical  torture.  Today  a  better  understanding  because  of  our  broadening 
intellectual  horizon  makes  us  seek  the  cause  in  physical  malady  and  attempt 
to  remove  that  cause. 

Our  province  as  educators  is  not  only  to  call  to  our  aid  the  skill  of  the 
physician  for  curative  and  preventive  purposes,  but  also  to  develop  the  latent 
mental  powers;  to  seek  to  reach  the  imprisoned  soul  thru  whatever  avenues  are 
open  in  the  individual. 

Defectives  are  capable  of  education.  Of  course  this  capability  differs  in 
degree,  but  is  this  not  also  true  of  normal  children  to  a  degree  not  usually 
appreciated?  The  cases  of  Helen  Kellar  and  Laura  Bridgman  are  noted 
examples  of  the  possibilities  of  special  education.  In  every  state  in  our  Union 
similar  work  is  being  done.  We  have  all  noted  with  intense  delight  the 
unfolding  intellect  of  children  to  whom  misfortune  had  closed  an  important 
avenue  to  the  soul. 

Let  us  examine  our  motives  in  this  work.  What  ends  are  we  striving 
to  attain  ?  This  leads  us  to  approach  the  discussion  along  two  lines.  The 
one  is  the  practical  problem  of  self-support.  This  cannot  be  ignored  and 
appeals  in  a  more  popular  way.    The  other  is  along  the  line  of  soul-culture. 

Mere  existence  is  a  delight  to  the  healthy  person.  ''All  healthy  fimctions 
of  the  body  are  pleasurable."  This  is  a  maxim  among  the  medical  fraternity. 
Mere  existence,  however  pleasant  and  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  highest 
life,  is  not  the  true  end  of  those  "made  in  the  image  of  God."  The  necessity 
of  existence  makes  imperative  the  consideration  of  support  of  defectives, 
either  by  the  individual  or  others,  usually  the  state. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  establish  by  discussion  the  fact  that  the  ability  for 
self-support  brings  happiness  to  the  defective  in,  a  greater  degree  even  than  to 
others.  The  fact  that  we  are  training  defective  children  in  every  state  to 
bear  their  part  bravely,  holding  them  many  times  to  the  same  standards  of 
accomplishment  set  for  the  normal  child,  has  been  a  wonderful  incentive 
to  these  handicapped  children  and  a  source  of  increased  happiness.  It 
brings  a  self-respect  and  a  feeling  that  they  are  filling  the  place  of  men.  It 
adds  a  dignity  to  existence. 

Oiu"  discussions  should  deal,  then,  with  the  development  of  the  power  of 
self-support  in  the  individual  and  also  that  which  is  of  equal  and  greater 
importance,  the  development  of  the  power  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
great  thoughts  of  God  that  are  immanent  in  the  universe. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  to  hear  at  the  end  of  this  session  the  report  of  a 
commission  appointed  a  year  ago  to  do  research  work  along  a  certain  line. 
Such  investigations  and  reports  must  result  in  much  good.  I  feel  that  further 
work  of  research  and  investigation  along  practical  lines  under  the  direction  of 
this  department  would  make  it  a  power  for  good  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Those  engaged  in  this  work  of  special  education  are  accomplishing  results 
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along  a  line  which  is  incidental,  yet  of  great  importance,  to  the  advancement  of 
education.  The  results  that  are  being  accomplished  in  the  education  of  defect- 
ives  are  making  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  normal  children  conscious 
that  they  are  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  they  should  do.  They  are  taking 
note  of  our  methods  and  are  applying  them  in  the  education  of  children  whose 
powers  of  mind  are  not  well  balanced.  In  a  number  of  cities  special  schools 
are  organized  along  this  line,  and  I  predict  that  in  the  near  future  some  noodi- 
fication  of  the  organization  of  most  school  systems  will  be  made  whereby  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  for  individual  instruction  where  needed. 

There  is  a  solidarity  of  interest  among  those  engaged  in  special  education. 
Our  aim  is  common  and  our  motives  the  same.  The  welfare  of  the  defect- 
ives of  our  commonwealth  is  and  should  be  our  first  object  of  solicitude. 


WHY  WISCONSIN  BELIEVES  IN  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

FRANK  M.  JACK,   STATE  INSTITUTE  CONDUCTOR,  RIVER  TALIS,  WIS. 

The  first  school,  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
intended  for  all  the  deaf  children  in  the  United  States.  When  these  were 
found  to  be  too  numerous,  other  schools  arose  in  various  states,  as  "asylums" 
for  the  children,  to  the  end  that  all  those  in  any  one  state  might  be  gathered 
into  such  an  asylum.  This  policy  of  "centralization"  was  the  prevailing 
policy  of  the  people  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  "Wisconan  law," 
which  is  as  follows: 

Upon  application  by  the  board  of  education  of  any  village  or  city,  made  to  the  state 
superintendent,  he  may,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of  control,  grant  p>er- 
mission  to  such  city  or  village  to  establish  and  maintain  within  its  corporate  limits  one  or 
more  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  mutes  who  are  residents  of  this  state.  The 
board  of  education  of  any  village  or  city  which  shall  maintain  one  or  more  of  such  schools, 
shall,  thru  its  clerk  or  secretary,  report  to  such  superintendent  and  board  annually,  and 
oftener  if  they  so  direct,  such  facts  in  relation  to  such  school  or  schools  as  they  may 
require.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasiu'y  annually,  in  the  month  of  July,  to 
the  treasurer  of  every  such  city  or  village  maintaining  such  school  or  schools  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  more  teachers,  whose  qualifications  shall  be  approv^  by  the  state  super- 
intendent, the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  deaf  mute  pupil  instructed  in 
such  school  or  schools  at  least  nine  months  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  first  day 
of  July,  and  a  share  of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  term  of  instruction  of  any  such  pupil 
as  shall  be  so  instructed  less  than  nine  months  during  such  year. 

This  chapter  takes  the  power  to  organize  day  schools  for  deaf  mutes  in  villages  and  dties 
from  the  common  council  of  any  city  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  village  and  gives  the 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  instead. 

It  was  foimd,  even  so  late  as  the  year  1900,  that  the  centralization  plan 
of  asylums  or  institutes  failed  to  reach  about  one-third  of  the  deaf  children* 
What  then  could  be  done  to  save  these  afflicted  children  who  must  otherwise 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  unhappiness  ?  Wisconsin  solved  the  problem  by 
establishing  day  schools  for  the  deaf  as  noted  above. 
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The  Wisconsin  day  schools  go  to  the  home  of  the  child — ^to  the  very  door 
of  its  home,  yes,  even  into  its  home,  for  their  influence  is  felt  there,  and  the 
bond  between  the  home  and  the  school  is  strengthened  in  a  way  that  is  not 
possible  when  the  school  is  miles  distant.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  our 
belief  in  them. 

Inasmuch  as  all  deaf  children  will  not  go  to  day  schools,  nor  all  go  to  in- 
stitutes, a  combination  of  the  two,  as  we  have  in  Wisconsin,  so  that  parents 
can  take  their  choice  and  send  where  it  best  suits  them,  is  sure  to  produce  good 
results. 

In  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  made 
to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Wisconsin,  Jime  30,  1902, 
is  found  a  very  complete,  yet  concise,  history  of  deaf  schools,  especially  of  the 
Wisconsin  system  of  public  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  Eleventh  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Department  of  PiMic  Instruction,  of  the  State  of  Wsconsin, 
July  30,  1904,  contains  the  account  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  development 
of  these  schools. 

These  and  a  little  tract  published  in  1905  by  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee, 
^^sconsin,  are  the  latest  printed  information  available  to  date  regarding  the 
Wisconsin  schools.  Copies  of  these  reports  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  R.  C.  Spencer, 
president,  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These  publi- 
cations are  full  of  inspirational  and  instructive  material  and  will  prove 
helpful  to  those  directly  associated  with  educational  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  and  who  desire  the  story  of  the  beginning  and  development  and 
present  condition  of  these  schools  in  Wisconsin.  Right  here  I  must  call  your 
attention  to  the  new  compulsory  education  law  in  Wisconsin  for  deaf  mutes. 
This  law  was  enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  state  legislature  within  the  past  few 
weeks. 

The  provisions  of  this  la^,  chapter  128  of  the  Laws  of  1Q07,  are: 

Any  parent  or  gruardian  having  under  bis  control  a  deaf  child  between  tbe  ages  of  six  and 
sixteen  years  wbo  is  incapacitated  for  attending  a  common  school  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  some  public,  private,  parochial,  or  state  school  established  for  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  deaf,  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  months  during  any  school  year. 

Any  person  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  or  more  than  $50,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail,  not  exceeding  three  months  for  each  offense. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the 
establishment  of  day  schools  in  Wisconsin.  At  present  there  are  twenty  of 
them  well  organized  and  equipped.  They  are  located  in  villages  and  small 
towns  as  well  as  in  the  larger  cities. 

Wisconsin  believes  in  these  schools  because  they  stand  today  for  exactly  the 
same  underlying  fundamental  principles  that  actuated  their  founders  in  first 
establishing  them;  because  they  stand  for  the  same  broad  principles  of  educa- 
tion that  our  public-school  sjrstem  stands  for;  because  they  stand,  as  they 
should,  under  the  direct  control,  management,  and  supervision  of  the  state 
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superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  just  the  same  manner,  and  for  tbe 
same  reasons,  as  other  public  educational  institutions  of  which  the  state 
superintendent  is  the  head.  Further,  these  schools  stand  as  a  recognition  of 
the  sacred  rights  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  stated  that  public  schools  are  established  azHi 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  developing  child-powers;  put  it  specifically— 
to  unfold  the  child  to  himself;  to  make  him  what  his  Creator  intended  he  shouM 
become;  to  equip  him  with  such  power  and  skill  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
him  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  of  life;  to  make  him 
an  honest,  intelligent,  industrious,  God-fearing,  and  useful  citizen;  to  unfold 
a  being  capable  of  self-government,  self-control,  self-help;  a  living,  thinking 
charactered  member  of  society  who  can  live  best  for  his  fellow-men  and  his  God. 

The  experience  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  organization,  growth,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf  seems  to  emphasize  the  fea^bility 
and  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  decentralization;  of  making  them  a  part  of  the 
public-school  system.  Their  increasing  popularity  today  would  seem  to  add 
greater  emphasis.  These  schools  are  without  doubt  an  important  element  of 
the  public-school  system,  and  give  a  broader  view  and  wider  horizon  to  its 
construction,  power,  influence,  and  accomplishments. 

There  are  advantages  and  values  attached  to  the  day  schools  as  conducted 
in  Wisconsin  to  which  I  invite  your  attention: 

First,  the  same  course  of  study  is  pursued  in  these  schools  as  in  the  schools 
for  hearing-children,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  language.  In  this  sub- 
ject a  special  course  is  prepared  by  the  state  department.  It  is  the  custom  to 
give  a  test  in  language  once  each  year  to  the  children  of  the  deaf  schools.  It 
is  conducted  by  the  inspector  and  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  office  of  public 
instruction  and  there  kept  on  file.  In  this  work  the  oral  method  only  is  used. 
The  aim  being  to  make  good  speakers  and  lip  readers. 

Second,  the  majority  of  children  are  at  home.  Statistics  show  that  approxi- 
mately 85  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  today,  whose  average  age  is 
ten  and  one-half  years,  live  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  that  freedom,  that  guidance, 
and  that  parental  influence  so  significant  to  the  life  and  character  of  children  of 
that  age.  There  is  no  other  influence,  be  it  ever  so  great,  that  approaches  a 
mother's  love  and  a  father's  wisdom  during  these  tender  years  of  a  child's 
life.  A  child  has  implicit  faith  in  his  home.  Suppose  the  child  is  not  in 
his  own  home,  and  statistics  show  that  approximately  15  per  cent,  are 
boarding  in  good  homes,  yet,  in  his  case,  the  family  is  the  unit  He  en jo}'s 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  family  life,  which  is  the  natural  life. 
We  all  know  that  in  an  institution  where  a  large  number  are  gathered  there 
must  be,  of  necessity,  rules  and  regulations  which  restrict  the  freedom  and 
cramp  the  activities  of  the  children,  and  narrow  the  horizon  of  life's  relations, 
duties,  associations,  and  possibilities. 

Third,  the  public  deaf  schools  bring  about  closer  affiliation  with  the  public- 
school  system  as  they  are  a  part  of  it. 
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Fourth,  the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  member  of  the  great  public-school  system 
is  alwa3rs  with  him;  he  feels  it.  By  this  environment  he  is  continually  trained 
to  be  a  harmonious  and  useful  member  of  society;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hearing  and  speaking  world  in  which  he  lives,  cultivates  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  side.  * 

Fifth,  the  day  school  is  not  only  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  child  but  to 
the  community;  it  interests  the  various  organizations  and  social  forces  of  the 
commimity  in  its  important  work.  It  is  especially  instrumental  in  fostering 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  homes  and  schools. 

Sixth,  these  schools  are  more  economical  for  Wisconsin.  They  save  the 
state  in  roimd  nimibers  $20,000  a  year  as  compared  with  the  institute  plan. 

Seventh,  not  only  are  these  schools  more  economical,  not  only  is  it  an 
advantage  to  the  deaf  child  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the  hearing-children, 
but  greater  than  these  material  things  is  the  effect  of  this  close  relatiopship 
upK)n  the  character  of  both  the  hearing  and  the  deaf. 

The  school  may  be  likened  to  a  family>of  ideal  type.  In  such  a  family  the 
little  weak  deformed  or  sickly  one  is  shown  special  loving  care,  and  so  with 
our  little  day  schools;  annexed  as  they  are  to  the  large  public  schools,  they  are 
given  the  tender  fostering  care  of  the  school  board,  superintendent,  and  entire 
community.  This  encourages  the  deaf  children,  helps  them  to  gain  confidence 
in  themselves,  and,  who  can  measiure  the  good  to  those  who  extend  the  helping 
hand  ?  This  annexing  of  the  deaf  classes  to  the  public  schools,  as  introduced  by 
Wisconsin,  is  now  adopted  by  other  states.  And,  as  another  progressive  step, 
a  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  various  cities  for  the  blind  and  mentally 
backward.  Wisconsin  is  so  thoroly  satisfied  with  her  success  in  the  day-school 
movement  for  the  deaf,  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  similar 
schools  for  the  blind.    Milwaukee  has  such  a  school. 

A  public  deaf  school  appeals  to  the  commimity,  because  its  work  is  not 
only  educational  but  philanthropic.  As  one  of  our  noted  educators  has  said, 
it  displaces  the  old-time  selfish  dictum  of  "A  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  makes 
the  afflicted  child  ''fit  to  survive."  In  this  it  is  the  gospel  brought  to  earth; 
it  is  Christlike  work.  It  is  because  of  this  element  in  it  that  every  community 
where  the  day  school  is  established  will  not  willingly  part  with  that  school. 
It  is  a  continual  object  lesson  ^tofoyidftitieachers  and  pupils.  It  helps  the  deaf 
by  enabling  them  to  be  like  those>iteotiifdilbem ;  it  helps  the  hearing  by  broaden- 
ing their  sympathies  and  their  chantpft>r  others.  It  means  the  altruistic  spirit 
prevalent  in  the  community. 

Knowing  that  the  state  inspector  of  the  deaf  schools  had  spent  time  in 
looking  into  and  studying  the  nature  and  character  of  the  home  life  and  work 
of  the  children,  I  asked  her  views  on  the  question  and  quote  to  you  her  answer: 

As  a  rule  deaf  children,  in  their  own  homes,  enter  into  its  domestic  management  and 
life  as  active  members.  I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  homes  outside  of  school  hours  so 
that  I  might  observe  the  home  life  of  the  child.  I  have  found  the  older  girls  at  various 
occupations;   sweeping,  dusting,  ironing,  scrubbing,  cooking,  making  beds,  mending, 
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sewing,  doing  fancy-work,  etc.  The  boys  get  in  the  wood  and  coal,  run  errands,  split  isc 
saw  wood,  repair  fences,  build  doghouses,  carry  in  water,  zfid.  frequently  help  wash  dtsbo. 
iron,  etc.  The  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  deaf  children  in  our  schools  are  those  of  'jr 
ordinary  type,  where  each  member  assists  in  the  family  work.  As  a  rule  the  childiYs 
attend  church  and  Sunday  school  and  their  schoolwork  extends  to  the  home,  so  that  tbr 
bond  between  home  and  school  is  strengthened.  The  int<!)rest  manifested  by  the  ocbe- 
members  of  the  family  in  the  schoolwork  of  the  deaf  child  adds  much  to  his  happiness. 

Coming  as  these  statements  do  from  one  in  authority  and  an  ejrewitne^  tbev 
are  freighted  with  significant  meaning. 

Wisconsin  believes  in  the  day  schools  because  they  are  representative  cf 
that  pure,  broad  democracy,  the  comer  stone  of  our  public-school  system; 
because,  the  school  improves  and  elevates  the  class  of  unfortunate  childicn 
(the  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  and  those  having  defective  speech)  and  lightens  the 
burdens  of  men;  because,  the  day  schools  are  an  advancement  along  educa- 
tional lines.  The  oral  method  is  a  sympathetic  response  to  the  life  ties  in 
the  home.  Because,  the  girls  and  boys  who  have  gone  out  from  the  day 
schools  are  equipped  to  engage  in  honorable  pusuits,  are  comfortable  and 
happy,  and  become  good  citizens  who  are  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  life; 
because,  approximately  240  of  the  315  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  during 
the  past  year  lived  at  home. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  more  of  the  many  excellent  reasons  for  our 
belief  in  the  Wisconsin  day  schools  and  oiu:  loyalty  to  their  maintenance. 
We  believe,  most  of  all,  in  the  Wisconsin  day  schools  for  the  deaf  because  ther 
fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  very  heart  of  saddened  homes. 


SELF-SUPPORT 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS,   SUPERINTENDENT  OF    THE    UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAI 

AND  THE  BLIND,  OGDEN,    UTAH 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  address  you  this  morning  upon  a  subject  of  vita] 
importance,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  are  directly  concerned  with  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble-minded.  With  these  children  the 
problem  of  self-support  appears  more  serious  than  with  normal  youths.  The 
state,  at  great  expense,  undertakes  to  educate  the  defective  child;  how  can  this 
process  be  carried  on  without  pauperizing  him  ?  No  one  doubts  that  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  these  classes  should  be  maintained,  and  yet  the 
question  arises,  can  or  should  they  be  made  self-supporting?  If  for  some 
the  training  afforded  by  the  state  does  not  result  in  independent  citizenship, 
how  may  the  dependent  ones  be  made  to  support  themselves  ?  The  problem 
is  a  grave  one  when  we  consider  how  handicapped  our  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble- 
minded are.  Our  responsibilities  are  made  doubly  difficult  by  their  deficiencies. 
How  shall  we  fit  them  for  life's  struggle  after  school  ?  What  employment  is 
open  to  them  outside  of  public  institutions  ? 

My  remarks  on  these  questions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  actual 
experience,  will  have  direct  reference  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  only. 
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As    to  the  first  question,  ''How  can  we  educate  the  deaf  and  the  blind 

children  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  self-supporting  and  valuable 

citizens  ?"    We  are  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  who,  more  than  other  children, 

need  the  kind  influence  and  gentle  leadership  of  the  teacher.    Their  training 

in  school  should  be  not  only  a  preparation  for  life,  but  life  itself  with  all  its 

problems.    Education  is  growth  and  development,  physical  well-being,  mental 

improvement,  and  moral  culture.    Life  in  school  is  life  in  all  its  aspects,  or 

ought  to  be,  and  the  life  lived  in  school  should  indicate  and  greatly  determine 

^what  the  future  usefulness  of  the  citizen  is  to  be.    The  institution  which  fails 

to  train  its  pupils  to  imderstand  that  it  is  as  important  for  them  to  do  as  it  is 

for  them  to  know  fails  to  make  of  the  boys  and  girls  intrusted  to  its  care 

indep>endent  men  and  women. 

If  we  are  to  educate  and  not  pauperize  the  child,  we  must  train  him  not 
only  to  do  things,  but  to  do  them  without  help.    We  are  growing  only  when  we 
are     free;  we    are    free    only  when  we  can    assume    the   responsibility  of 
doing  something.    There  is  a  consciousness  of  weakness  and  a  conscious- 
ness  of  power.    Children  may  go  to  school  and  not  live,  or  grow,  or 
develop  as  we  woidd  wish.    A  teacher  may  teach,  and  teach  hard,  and  yet 
not  produce  growth.    Too  many  of  us,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  help  to  imprison 
our   pupils  by  doing  for  them  the  work  we  are  paid  to  lead  them  do 
for  themselves.    The  teacher  who  carries  home  written  lessons,  and  corrects 
errors  the  pupils  should  correct  for  themselves;  the  pedagogue  who  diagrams 
sentences  and  solves  problems  in  detail,  while  his  pupils  sit  in  idleness,  is  a 
robber,  stealing  from  his  boys  and  girls  rights  which  should  be  aids  to  their 
futiure  usefulness.    All  agree  that  self-effort  educates,  and  that  the  person  who 
is  to  be  educated  must  put  forth  the  necessary  energy  to  learn,  or  forever  remain 
in  darkness. 

The  first  step  in  the  training  of  a  child  for  independent  citizenship  is  to  let  it 

feel  the  influences  and  see  the  beneficent  results  of  self-support.     The  whole 

atmosphere  of  a  school  must  be  filled  with  the  spirit  and  the  love  of  that  useful 

work  which  enables  man  to  support  himself  and  others,  and  at  the  same  time 

crowns  him  with  self-respect,  independence,  and  honor.    We  can  educate 

children  without  making  paupers  of  them  only  by  creating  within  them  a 

love  for  work;  we  must  make  them  understand  that  it  takes  work  to  secure 

an  education,  then  more  work  to  keep  it,  and  yet  more  work  to  use  it,  and  that 

the  reward  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  is  happiness.     Our  boys  and  girls 

must  know  that  they  may  succeed  in  almost  any  line  provided  they  will  labor 

intellfgently,  persistently,  and  honorably.    Our  children  must  be  made  to 

feel  that  all  they  receive  from  the  public  fund  is  given  with  the  assurance  that 

some  day  it  will  be  returned  a  hundred  fold  in  manliness  and  womanliness 

of  the  highest  type.    That  individual  defectives  can  be  made  self-supporting 

h  proved  by  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  for  the  world  teems  with  excellent 

men  and  women,  graduates  and  ex-pupils  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 

blind  who  are  valuable  citizens,  producers,  giving  more  than  they  have  received. 
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When  you  ask  whether  these  institutions  can  be  made  self-supp<xting,  I 
answer,  Yes,  if  you  mean  by  support  giving  to  the  nation  yoimg  men  and  womeii 
who  will  make  the  world  richer  and  better  for  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
attending  such  schools.  If,  however,  you  intend  that  these  institutions  shall 
become  workshops  where  the  first  thought  is  financial  gain,  and  that  therebj 
they  are  to  lose  their  character  as  schools,  I  most  emphatically  answer,  No. 

The  United  States  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  today  because  it  provides  a  free  and  liberal  education  for  all  its 
children,  no  matter  how  poor  then:  circumstances  or  how  defective  their  capabili- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  demands  that  they  shall  give  back  citizenship  of 
the  most  efficient  and  trustworthy  order.  Institutions  for  defectives  may  be 
made  self-supporting,  but  why  should  they  any  more  than  our  public  day  schools 
our  high  schools,  our  colleges,  and  state  universities?  All  children  should 
be  educated,  the  bright  boy  and  the  dull  boy,  the  normal  child  and  the  defective 
child.  The  state  has  no  right  to  be  partial  in  its  distribution  of  knowledge, 
and  it  cannot  afford  to  be.  The  state  should  not  educate  your  boy  because 
he  can  hear  and  see,  unless  it  provides  similarly  for  my  boy  who  cannot  hear 
or  see,  or  speak.    It  would  be  an  unjust  discrimination. 

But  you  may  say,  "Why  must  the  state  furnish  these  defective  childrm  with 
a  home  and  food  and  shelter  ?  It  does  not  provide  such  things  for  the  ordinary 
child."  The  reason  is  plain.  The  state  provides  a  free  education  for  ail 
its  children.  For  the  normal  child  it  places  the  public  school  at  the  very  home 
door;  it  often  consolidates  school  districts  in  order  to  give  greater  advantages, 
and  when  children  live  at  inconvenient  distances,  frequently  transports  them 
to  and  from  school  at  public  expense,  because  transporting  the  child  to  the 
school  costs  less  than  bringing  the  school  to  the  child.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  state  finds  it  more  convenient  and  more  economical  as  well  as  productive 
of  superior  results,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  central  school  for  defective 
children,  paying  for  their  board  during  the  term.  The  state  furnishes  a  home 
as  a  necessity  incidental  to  education,  not  as  an  act  of  charity.  Parents  sub- 
mit to  the  separation  from  their  unfortunate  children  as  a  painful  <^wTifKT 
which  they  make  for  the  good  of  the  child  and  the  benefit  of  the  state.  I  do 
not  wish  to  infer  that  these  children  who  live  in  state  boarding-schools  should 
do  nothing  in  return  for  the  state's  generosity.  I  would  make  them  fed  that 
the  school  is  their  home,  and  that  they  are  to  help  take  care  of  it  and  keq> 
it  clean.  I  would  require  their  assistance  in  the  manifold  little  duties  about 
the  house.  Home  duties  are  the  vital  duties  of  life.  Their  perfonnance 
brings  a  realization  of  power  to  earn,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  ability  to 
help  others.  Further,  I  would  insist  that  they  should  express  themselves 
politely  and  gratefully  whenever  they  desure  anything  given  to  them,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  their  own  property,  something  piuxhased  with  their  money,  ct 
whether  it  be  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  pencil  provided  by  the  institution.  Too 
often,  I  regret  to  say,  we  who  should  set  the  example  forget  to  say,  **If  you 
please,"  and  "I  thank  you."    We  cannot  be  too  strict  in  these  matters.     Li  a 
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public  boarding-school  where  everything  seems  to  be  ours  for  the  asking,  the 
thought  must  be,  if  we  are  to  train  our  pupils  rightly,  that  these  many  blessings 
are  not  really  ours  unless  we  make  ourselves  worthy  of  them. 

HOW  CAN  INDIVIDUAL  DEFECTIVES  BE  MADE  SELF-SUPPORTING? 

First,  by  giving  them  an  education  which  shall  train  not  only  the  mind  and 
heart,  but  the  hand  and  spirit  as  well.    This  is  true  of  all  classes. 

For  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  in  school  we  must  take 
a  practical  and  helpful  interest  in  our  graduates  and  ex-pupils,  watch  and 
advise  them  when  they  leave  us,  and  keep  the  undergraduates  informed  as 
to  the  success  of  individual  pupils.  I  have  found  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  records  made  by  those  who  have  gone  out  from  the 
fostering  care  of  the  school. 

Another  helpful  method  is  to  put  pupils  on  record  before  distinguished 
visitors,  by  requiring  them  to  stand  up  and  answer  such  questions  as:  "What 
are  you  preparing  to  do  by  and  by  to  repay  the  state  for  yoiu:  education  ?" 
"What  vocation  do  you  desire  to  follow?"  Inquiries  like  these  lead  my 
deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls  to  think  about  their  future,  and  to  realize  that 
they  must  do  something  for  themselves. 

It  is  wise  to  honor  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  done  well,  and  to  suggest  not 
only  to  pupils,  but  to  parents  and  guardians,  that  yoimg  people  should  be 
useful  at  home  as  well  as  at  school;  that  they  should  be  employed  at  profitable 
work,  study,  and  play,  even  during  vacation.  Great  was  the  roimd  of  applause 
one  September  morning  a  year  ago  when,  in  chapel,  I  exhibited  one  of  our 
younger  lad's  calloused  hands,  and  made  the  pupils  feel  that  I  loved  and  honored 
this  boy  who  had  toiled  and  sweat  and  earned  for  his  widowed  mother,  while 
some  other  youngsters,  equally  able,  had  idled  -the  summer  away. 

By  devices  of  this  sort  we  can  teach  independence  and  avoid  the  danger  of 
overhelping  our  pupils.  I  recall  an  instance,  and  there  are  others  like  it, 
of  a  county  pupil's  appearing  at  my  office  door  and  asking  for  a  pair  of  new 
trousers.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  I  had  purchased  for  this  same  boy  quite 
a  stock  of  good  clothes  and  was,  therefore,  astonished  to  learn  that  it  was 
already  necessary  partly  to  furnish  him.  It  struck  me  that  a  golden  opportunity 
presented  itself,  and  I  said,  "Walter,  you  have  worn  out  your  clothes  too 
quickly.  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  been  careful  with  them.  I  cannot  afford 
to  buy  you  any  more.  But  Walter,  wouldn't  you  like  to  earn  some  money 
and  buy  your  own  trousers  ?"  It  was  a  happy  thought.  He  did  want  to  earn. 
He  did  want  to  be  independent.  And  that  boy  worked  ten  Saturday  afternoons 
to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  clothes.  They  were  his  trousers  and  he  knew 
•it,  he  also  knew  their  value,  and  six  months  after  he  was  wearing  them  for 
best.    He  was  proud  of  them,  but  more  proud  because  he  had  earned  them. 

I  have  recently  read  in  our  chapel  service  two  books  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  young  people,  who  by  hard,  earnest  toil  climbed,  step  by  step,  and 
roimd  by  roimd,  self-effort's  successful  ladder.    One  of  our  heroes  was  an 
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orphan  boy  who  refused  to  be  a  pauper,  and  ran  away,  from  the  count?  par 
farm  in  his  desire  to  be  free  and  independent.  The  influence  of  this  sicr 
has  akeady  been  shown.  One  of  my  boys  who  was  for  years  been  receiris* 
county  aid  came  to  me  for  assistance  to  get  work.  I  directed  him  to  certai: 
places.  Tho  he  searched  for  days  he  finally  secured  employment,  aixl  L- 
now  earning  his  own  way.  His  face  portrays  more  real  joy  of  life  than  it  ctc 
did,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  respects  himself  for  his  own  freedom.  H« 
is  succeeding  because  of  the  new  spirit  that  has  taken  hold  of  him. 

To  secure  the  'spirit  of  independence  in  the  individual  we  should  keep  h 
mind  the  thought  of  that  eminent  educator.  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  principi! 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind:  ''The  training  of  the  spirit  is  it 
least  as  important  as  the  training  of  the  mind."  If  a  boy's  spirit  is  right,  Iii> 
will  to  do  is  right,  and  "Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  ADULT  DEAF,   BLIND,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED   OUTSIDE 

OUR  INSTITUTIONS 

This  is  not  a  serious  problem  with  the  deaf,  for  they  are  found  everywhere 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  face  to  face  and  side  by  side,  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows,  busy,  successful,  and  happy.  With  the  blind  there  are  greater  obstacles 
and  their  handicap  is  bigger.  Many  blind  persons  succeed  as  musicians  and 
piano-tuners,  while  some  do  well  as  writers  and  as  teachers.  We  hear  d 
successful  blind  lawyers,  elocutionists,  and  even  doctors,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions.    The  problem  is,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  majority  ? 

The  experiments  now  being  carried  forward  in  Massachusetts,  New  YoA, 
and  other  eastern  states  looking  toward  the  alleviation  of  the  condition  ol  tbe 
adult  blind  should  be  watched  with  interest.  The  most  successful  of  these 
plans  will  be  that  which  gives  the  blind  increased  strength  and  independence 
to  bear  their  biurden. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  that  the  feeble-minded,  when  wcM  and 
properly  trained,  are  happiest  and  most  successful  at  work  upon  the  farm  and 
in  the  garden,  or  employed  in  the  domestic  work  about  the  home.  Manj  d 
them,  if  given  some  friendly  oversight,  become  good  teamsters,  plowmen,  farm- 
hands, house  servants,  and  laborers.  There  are  many  more  dependent  than 
independent  among  them,  who,  as  a  consequence,  must  remain  forever  under 
the  care  of  the  institutions  established  for  their  welfare. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  unwise  to  employ  many  of  our  own 
graduates  in  the  home  institution,  and  that  those  who  are  employed  ought  not 
usually  to  be  given  such  positions  imtil  they  have  worked  for  others  and  made 
good.  Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  strive  much  harder  for  success  away  from  home 
than  under  our  own  roof.  And  the  presence  of  graduates  of  the  school  upon 
the  pay-roll  is  likely  to  suggest  to  the  pupils  that  the  school  owes  them  a  livingi 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  every  institution  to  assist  its  graduates  to  get  situa- 
tions, but  I  think  it  is  equally  as  important  to  disseminate  the  news  of  indi- 
vidual successes  among  our  former  pupils.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  the  knowledge  that  other  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble-minded  persons  are  getting 
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on  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  adults  and  pupils  as  well.  The  very  fact  that  one  prospector  found  gold 
in  the  desert  hills  of  Nevada,  led  hundreds  and  thousands  thither  to  dig  out 
f ortimes  for  themselves,  and  make  of  the  barren  waste  a  commonwealth,  strong 
and  enduring.  The  information  that  one  of  our  young  people  is  fighting  life's 
batdes  manfully  and  splendidly  leads  many  another  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
In  conclusion  then,  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  educat- 
ing a  child  at  public  expense  and  fitting  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness.  When  we 
return  to  the  state  yoimg  men  and  women  equipped  for  life's  struggle,  after 
years  of  pupilage  in  a  free  public  boarding-school,  we  fulfil  our  duty  to  the 
state.  It  is  economy  to  maintain  these  schools,  even  tho  they  cannot  success- 
fully support  themselves.  The  preparation  for  life  after  school  must  be  made 
by  the  pupil  himself.  He  must  work  out  his  own  salvation;  but  the  task  of 
directing  that  preparation  is  the  teacher's,  and  it  is  a  gigantic  task.  She 
must,  by  her  wisdom  and  love,  plan  for  her  pupils  such  experience  in  school 
as  will  give  them  greater  power  to  win  their  way  when  they  leave  her.  It  is 
up  to  her  and  to  us  all  as  teachers,  to  point  out  the  way,  to  lead,  guide,  and 
direct,  to  instil  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  pupils  that  love  for  work, 
that  desire  for  independence,  and  that  spirit  for  real  life,  which  shall  cause 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  defective  youths  to  dig  out  of  life  a  wealth  of 
happiness  by  supporting  themselves. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  INCORRIGIBLE 

W.  A.   GATES,   SECRETARY,  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS, 

BERKELEY,   GAL. 

I  did  not  select  the  title  for  this  paper,  and  if  left  to  my  own  choice  it  would 
have  been  very  diflFerent.  The  Incorrigible !  During  an  experience  of  several 
years  I  have  tried  to  find  him  on  the  streets,  in  reformatories,  and  in  books. 
For  some  time  past  I  have  carefully  studied  boys  who  have  been  found  guilty 
of  crimes,  and  since  this  subject  was  assigned  me  over  a  year  ago  I  have  made 
earnest  effort  to  find  an  incorrigible.  I  have  found  delinquent  boys  and  girls, 
but  I  have  also  found  the  woods  full  of  delinquent  men  and  women,  and  some 
of  them  holding  high  positions.  How  few  persons  have  not  at  some  time  in 
their  lives  broken  the  law  and  become  delinquent  ?  I  will  give  a  few  specimen 
cases.  A  boy  was  sent  by  a  grammar-school  teacher  and  principal  to  the 
parental  school  as  an  incorrigible.  He  faced  the  principal  of  the  parental 
school  in  fear  and  sat  down  cautiously  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  ready  to  spring 
out  of  reach  the  moment  the  principal  struck.  But  the  latter  did  not  strike. 
A  short  conversation  restored  confidence  and  the  boy  was  assigned  to  his 
room.  Some  days  having  expired  without  any  appearance  of  the  incorrigibility, 
the  principal  investigated  the  school  from  which  he  had  been  sent  and  found 
as  his  former  teacher  a  nervous  wreck,  irritable  and  petulant,  and  who  was 
the  direct  cause,  no  doubt,  of  this  boy's  so-called  incorrigibility.  Another 
boy  eighteen  years  old  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  and  had  a  long 
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record  of  oflFences.    Here,  said  I,  is  my  incorrigible,  but  I  found  that  about 
five  years  previous  this  boy  had  a  good  mother  in  charge  of  him  and  at  tbc 
age  of  twelve  his  prospects  were  as  good  as  that  of  any  boy.     The  motfaB^ 
died,  and  the  father  neglected  him.    He  dropped  out  of  school;   he  ran  the 
streets;  he  found  bad  companions;  he  acquired  bad  habits;   he  stole  to  feed 
these  bad  habits;  and  at  last  committed  murder  to  get  money  to  continue  to  feed 
these  bad  habits.    But  here  was  no  case  of  incorrigibility.    It  was  a  case  of 
parental  neglect  and  that  boy  is  in  prison  today  to  spend  a  life-sentence  and 
who  is  to  blame?    That  father  must  surely  answer  for  it  before  the  final 
Judge.    Another,  a  girl,  was  brought  up  in  ease.    She  went  to  school  but  she 
did  not  work.    Her  mother  did  the  work  and  the  girl  was  to  be  raised  a  lady. 
Her  will  was  law  as  the  mother  believed  that  if  you  crossed  a  child  you  would 
destroy  its  will-power.     (I  have  found  many  others  who  believe  in  that  fallacy.) 
At  fourteen  she  chose  to  do  things  which  her  mother  did  not  think  propa*. 
The  mother  strenuously  objected  for  the  first  time.    The  girl  threatened  suicide 
and  the  mother  pelded.    A  few  years  later  when  the  resources  were  gone  and 
this  girl  was  forced  to  earn  a  living  for  herself,  what  did  she  do  ?    She  had 
cultivated  her  beauty  and  vanity  more  than  her  mind.     She  had  acquired 
tastes  and  habits  far  beyond  her  power  honorably  to  supply.    And  so  she 
became  a  prostitute.    And  who  is  to  blame  in  this  case  ?    That  mother. 

In  these  cases  we  can  see  clearly  the  impelling  motive  to  crime,  namely,  to 
satisfy  vanity  or  acquired  appetites  or  desires.  In  boys  this  impelling  motive 
leads  usually  to  larceny  and  the  greater  crimes.  In  girls  it  leads  usually  to 
prostitution  and  perhaps  larger  crimes.  I  have  frequently  been  asked  why 
there  are  more  male  criminals  than  female.  My  answer  is.  There  are  not 
We  send  the  male  criminals  to  prison  and  let  the  female  criminals  run  the 
streets. 

But  are  there  not  incorrigibles  in  the  adult  reformatories?  Well,  No. 
There  are  some  tough  propositions.  A  long  nm  of  contempt  for  all  authority 
and  indulgence  in  bad  habits  makes  some  bad  boys.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  sent  to  these  institutions  are  found  to  be  illiterate,  of  bad 
habits,  and  to  have  no  respect  for  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  The  first  essential 
in  the  training  of  these  is  to  command  obedience.  The  punishments  which 
the  parent  and  teacher  should  have  administered  in  earlier  day  may  now  have 
to  be  given  in  double  doses.  The  trainers  of  this  class  must  be  experts  in 
psychology  and  experienced  in  reading  character.  Each  case  must  be  studied  and 
diagnosed  and  the  remedies  applied.  Different  cases  call  for  different  remedies. 
The  result  aimed  at  is  always  the  same,  namely,  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  con- 
clusion in  his  own  mind  that  the  rules  of  this  institution  are  made  to  observe. 

Bad  habits  are  of  coiurse  stopped  by  the  confinement  and  a  course  of  new 
and  good  habits  begins.  He  may  not  like  this  better  course  to  begin  with, 
but  long  enough  continued  it  will  result  in  better  habits  formed,  and  will 
continue  until  interrupted  by  some  other  course  of  life. 

And  the  reformatories  do  reform.    Our  best  institutions  turn  back  into 
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honest,  self-supporting  citizens  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  sent 
there.  The  remainder  are  mental  defectives.  In  the  last  analysis  then  the 
incorrigible,  if  such  a  person  there  is,  is  a  mental  defective. 

K  the  reformatories  can  cure  child-delinquency,  the^  homes  and 
schools  can  surely  prevent  it,  and  this  is  the  important  question  for  this 
assemblage.        ^ 

The  generally  accepted  classification  of  child-life  is,  under  seven  years  of 
age,  infancy;  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  childhood;  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years,  youth.  Diuing  the  first  seven  years  we  do  not  hold  the 
infant  at  all  accountable.  During  this  period  he  must  be  directed.  Diuing 
the  period  from  seven  to  fourteen  years.  Professor  Hall  in  his  valuable  work 
on  Adolescence  says  ''that  reason,  true  morality,  religion,  S3anpathy,  love,  and 
aesthetic  enjoyment  are  but  very  slightly  developed."  The  direction  required 
during  the  period  of  infancy  must  be  continued  diuing  the  period  of  childhood. 
The  child  must  be  made  to  obey  and  taught  respect  for  authority.  It  is  during 
this  period  that  many  children  are  spoiled  by  improper,  or  rather  lack  of, 
government.  At  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  children  are  likely 
to  become  very  restless,  dislike  school,  want  to  be  free  and  independent.  At 
this  period,  says  Dr.  Hall,  youth  **  attempts  to  carry  out  every  impulse,  loves 
nothing  more  than  abandon,  and  hates  nothing  so  much  as  restraint."  This 
is  also  a  period  when  the  child  is  easily  influenced  by  outside  forces.  It  is 
probably  the  most  critical  period  of  child-life.  There  is  the  tendency  to  break 
away  from  school  and  from  home  and  go  out  and  see  the  world  and  start  in 
life.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  in  our  public 
schools  drop  out  at  this  age  and  from  these  who  thus  drop  out  of  school  are 
the  delinquents  and  vagrants  recruited.  These  form  the  ''hoodlums"  of 
our  cities  and  later  the  criminal  class.  The  problem  of  the  school  board  and 
schoolmaster  is  to  keep  these  children  in  school.  Every  state  should  have 
compulsory  education  laws,  compelling  attendance  in, school  until  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  these  laws  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  To  support 
a  poor  mother  should  not  be  an  excuse.  Society  would  be  the  gainer  to  support 
the  poor  mother  and  keep  the  boy  in  school.  There  should  be  no  expulsions 
from  school.  Truant  schools  and  parental  schools  may  be  necessary  and,  when 
so,  should  be  provided.  However,  a  well-trained  principal  who  makes  serious 
efiFort  with  every  child  will  have  but  little  use  for  the  parental  school,  and  wages 
should  be  high  enough  to  command  such  a  principal  in  every  grammar  school. 
The  school  board  should  provide  a  truant  ofEicer  to  look  up  and  get  every 
well  child  into  school,  and  teachers  can  also  aid  in  this  work. 

In  this  age,  mechanical  training  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
public-school  work.  This  training  should  commence  at  or  before  this  period 
of  unrest.  It  appeals  to  the  boy.  He  sees  in  it  a  preparation  for  life-work. 
He  can  select  his  trade  and  prepare  for  it.  This  will  be  a  strong  incentive  to 
keep  him  in  school.  The  school  cannot  enter  the  home  and  cure  delinquency 
there,  but  it  will  save  many  a  child  in  spite  of  a  delinquent  home.    With  the 
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home,  the  court  and  probation  officer  must  deal.  And  in  the  end  if  any  should 
sift  thru  all  these  agencies  the  reformatory  must  receive  and  treat  them. 

But  the  juvenile  reformatory  will  continue  to  be.  The  schoolwork  must 
be  similar  to  that  in  the  public  school.  The  curriculum  should  be  the  same, 
for  the  child,  theoretically  at  least,  leaves  the  public  school  on  his  discharge 
and,  if  still  of  school  age,  enters  again  the  public  school.  A  better  grade  of 
teacher  is  required  than  in  the  public  schools.  Every  child  is  a  problem  to 
someone.  Many  of  them  are  simple  but  some  are  quite  complex.  Teachers 
are  like  their  pupils.  Some  can  solve  the  simpler  ones  all  right  but  stumble  on 
the  more  difficult.  The  reform  school  then  is  a  collection  of  problems  that 
the  average  teacher  or  parent  has  failed  to  solve.  But  if  every  teacher  would 
put  the  same  earnest  study  upon  this  human  problem  that  they  ask  their  pupils 
to  put,  for  instance,  on  their  arithmetical  problems,  there  woidd  be  fewer  failures 
and  fewer  children  in  the  reform  schools. 

These  children  that  reach  the  reform  school  are  lacking  usually  in  some 
of  the  essentials  of  normal  development.  Some  have  defective  eyesight; 
others,  defective  hearing;  and  some,  other  physical  defects.  Mr.  Charles 
D.  Hilles  says  that  one-fourth  of  those  committed  to  certain  New  York  City 
institutions  have  contagious  scalp  or  eye  disease.  There  must  then  be  more 
attention  given  to  the  physical  training  of  the  child.  This  must  be  not  only 
hospital  care  to  cure  present  disease,  but  a  course  of  training  that  will  build 
up  a  healthy  body. 

A  large  majority  of  these  children  come  from  degenerate  or  delinquent 
homes.  If  it  were  for  punishment  that  the  child  were  conunitted,  then  a 
mistake  were  made  for  the  parents  are  the  ones  deserving  the  punishment 
But  he  is  committed  not  for  his  punishment  but  for  his  salvation.  Public 
opinion  does  an  injustice  to  the  child  of  the  reform  school  by  trying  to  hold 
him  responsible  and  attaching  a  stigma  to  his  name.  A  child,  at  least  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  should  not  be  held  morally  responsible.  The  reform 
school  must  go  farther  than  the  public  school.  After  four  o'clock  the  public 
school  turns  the  child  back  to  the  home  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  reform  school  must  also  stand  in  loco  parcrUis  and  keep  the  chUd  all  the 
time.  It  must  be  to  him  a  home  and  the  right  kind  of  a  home.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  a  wholesale  way  in  a  few  large  dormitories.  No  bad  child  can  be 
made  good  in  a  large  dormitory.  The  children  should  be  separated  into  small 
cottages,  each  cottage  in  charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  made  as  homelike 
as  possible.    In  this  home,  moral  training,  character-building,  will  be  done. 

Military  training  is  now  recognized  as  a  part  of  a  reform-school  course- 
With  all  due  deference  to  the  peace  advocates,  military  drill  does  much  to 
inspire  obedience,  respect  for  authority,  and  also  respect  for  one's  bearing 
and  appearance.  Military  training  is  not  put  into  reform  schools  to  make 
soldiers  but  :o  make  better  men  and  it  will  stay  because  it  inspires  to  better 
manhood,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically. 

Manual  training  should  be  in  all  public  schools,  but  that  in  a  leiom 
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school  especially  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  boy  a  trade  and  prepare  him  for 
honest  self-support.  For  the  girls  this  is  very  important,  and  it  is  where  many 
reform  schools  fail.  The  girls  are  ttimed  out  into  the  world  without  means 
of  support.  If  known  that  they  came  from  the  reform  school  they  are  received 
with  suspicion  and  a  himdred  human  dogs  are  camping  on  each  one's  trail. 
Without  a  good  home,  without  honorable  means  of  support,  discharged  in 
most  cases  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  subject  to  temptations  on  every  side, 
is  it  surprising  that  many  fail  ?  We  will  not  make  a  success  of  girls'  reforma- 
tories until  we  give  them  better  manual  training,  have  the  power  at  least  to 
detain  them  imtil  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  society  does  its  part  in  receiving 
them  back  and  protecting  them.  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  girl  should  be 
considered  at  her  majority  at  eighteen  and  a  boy  must  wait  until  twenty-one 
years  of  age  ?  They  need  the  restraining  hand  until  twenty-one  years  old  as 
much  as  boys.  Now  our  courts  must  drop  the  delinquent  girl  when  eighteen 
years  old,  in  her  egotism  and  her  weakness. 

When  we  have  all  of  us  done  our  duty,  incorrigibility,  so  called,  has  been 
resolved  into  its  elements  and  corrected  and  there  will  be  few  left  to  follow  a 
criminal  career.  Let  us,  into  whose  care  and  custody  the  children  of  our 
country  are  placed,  remember  the  words  of  John  Hay,  in  that  poem  which 
will  uplift  and  inspire  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  or  under- 
stood. 

And  I  hold  that  the  saving  of  one  of  these 

And  the  fetching  him  to  his  own 
Is  a  dumed  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  throne. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


FIRST  SESSION.— Monday  Morning,  July  8,  1907 

The  Department  of  Indian  Education  met  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  9:30  A.  M., 
with  the  president,  Harwood  Hall,  superintendent  of  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Cal., 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

Music,  furnished  by  the  Sherman  Institute  Girls'  Mandolin  Club. 

President's  address,  by  Harwood  Hall. 

"Indian  Education,"  by  Colonel  George  LeRoy  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Army. 

"Essential  Features  in  the  Education  of  the  Child  Race,"  by  Georse  P.  Pheniz, 
superintendent  of  the  academic  and  normal  departments,  Hampton  NormsJ  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

"Native  Indian  Art,"  by  Miss  Angel  De  Cora,  instructor  in  native  Indian  art,  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Demonstration  lessons,  with  classes  of  Indian  pupils,  presented  by  Miss  Bertha  D. 
Proctor  and  Miss  Maggie  Naff,  teachers,  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Cal. 

The  general  session  then  resolved  itself  into  a  round-table  conference,  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  reception  in  honor  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Westminster  Hotel,  at  9:30  p.  u, 

SECOND  SESSION.— Tuesday  Morning,  July  9 

The  second  session  of  the  department  was  held  Tuesday  morning  at  9:30,  President 
Hall  presiding. 

The  following  program  was  presented: 

Music,  furnished  by  the  Sherman  Institute  Girls'  Mandolin  Club. 

Address  by  Hon.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Demonstration  lessons,  with  classes  of  Indian  pupils,  presented  by  Clarence  L. 
Gates  and  Miss  Carrie  M.  Darnell,  teachers,  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  Cal. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  as  this  is  the  first  time  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ever  at 
tended  our  Annual  Institute,  we  hereby  express  our  appreciation  of  the  presence  of 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  thruout  this  meeting;  that  we  are  grateful  for  his  advice  and  en- 
couragement;  that  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  in  fostering  the  native  art  of  the  Indian; 
and  that  we  will  faithfully  and  loyally  strive  to  carry  out  the  policies  he  has  outlined. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  appreciate  the  untiring  and  efficient  efforts  of  Superintendent 
Reel  in  introducing  into  our  schools  practical  methods  of  instruction,  and  her  persistent 
labors  which  have  made  this  institute  the  most  successful  yet  held; 

That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Harwood  Hall,  president  of  the  department,  for 
the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  meetings,  and  for  his 
courtesy  in  entertaining  the  Indian  workers  at  Sherman  Institute;  that  we  are  erateful 
to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Sherman  Institute  who  have  so  ably  demonstrated  to  the 
public  the  practical  training  given  at  that  noted  school;  and  that  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity and  benefit  of  meeting  with  the  National  Educational  Association; 

That  we  acknowledge  the  courtesies  extended  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  that  we  th^ik  the  local  press  for  the  extensive  reports  of  our  procceedings. 

THIRD  SESSION.— Friday,  July  12 

A  joint  session  was  held  with  the  Department  of  Manual  Training.  For  program 
see  minutes  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training. 

EsTZLLB  Reel,  Secretary. 

zooz 
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PAPERS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


OPENING  REMARKS 

HARWOOD  HALL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SHERMAN  INSTITUTE, 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

This  institute  is  convened  by  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs^  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  National  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  in  order  to  facilitate  the  furtherance  of 
the  policies  outlined  by  Commissioner  Leupp,  in  the  education  of  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  is  an 
important  one,  and  therefore  it  shouM  be  the  aimpf  each  worker  to  make  this 
session  profitable  and  interesting  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  visitors.  As  we  are 
engaged  in  a  truly  great  and  noble  work  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  uplifting 
a  race,  we  should  be  zealous  in  pushing  this  work  ourselves  and  in  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  others.  The  success  of  any  enterprise  depends  upon  the 
interest  its  members  have  in  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  So,  in  order  for  the 
Indian  workers  to  have  an  anxious  concern  for  the  success  of  this  work,  it 
is  essential  that  we  know  what  is  being  done,  and  there  is  no  better  means  to 
accomplish  this  than  that  afforded  by  being  present  at  a  convention  of  this 
kind.  The  exchange  of  ideas,  the  reports  of  work  at  different  schools,  and 
the  discussions  of  vital  topics  by  able  educators  cannot  help  but  be  highly 
beneficial  to  us  all. 

With  such  interest  and  loyalty  as  have  been  shown  by  Indian  school  workers 
in  the  past  and  in  studying  and  carrying  out  the  present  policy  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  lean  see  great  gain  and  benefit  for  the  Indian 
schools  and  the  Indian  race  in  general.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  and 
everyone  present  may  receive  renewed  inspiration  and  help  £rom  the  various 
meetings  and  conferences  arranged  for  this  institute,  and  that  all  will  take 
an  active  part  and  help  to  make  the  convention  a  real  success.  The  manage- 
ment extends  the  hand  of  help  and  friendship  to  all,  and  thus  we  will  work  as 
a  unit. 

Before  taking  up  the  routine  of  this  institute  it  will  be  our  pleasure  to 
listen  to  several  addresses  by  well  known  and  prominent  speakers. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION 

COL.  GEORGE  LEROY  BROWN,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY^  SANTA 

MONICA,  CAL. 

I  am  glad  to  see  gathered  together  today  so  many  workers  in  the  Indian 
Service,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  best  efforts,  upon  the 
flourishing  condition  of  your  work  today,  and  that  the  brightest  prospect  is  for 
the  future.  You  deserve,  one  and  all,  great  credit  for  extending  a  hand  in 
kindly  help  to  the  children  of  a  stricken  race,  a  race  that  has  done  much  to 
bring  about  the  blessings  of  a  free  government  in  this  land  of  freedom,  a  race 
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that  fought  stubbornly  for  home,  for  country,  and  for  personal  liberty,  an^ 
showed  in  their  fight  their  indomitable  endurance. 

I  wish  to  bear  testimony  today  that  it  is  my  belief  and  firm  conviction  that 
the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  working  along  humane  and 
practical  lines  which  are  best  qualified  to  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of 
the  Indian  race,  and  to  insure  to  future  usefulness.  His  long  years  of  interest 
and  of  useful  work  along  practical  lines  deserve  the  highest  praise.  He  has 
gained  the  confidence  and  the  respect  and  affectionate  regard  of  all,  whether 
of  red,  or  of  mingled  blood,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian. 

I  am  glad  today  to  be  permitted  to  assure  you  all  of  good  fellowship.  Good 
fellowship  extends  to  all  those  who  do  all  they  can  for  others,  and  the  best 
of  good  fellowship  is  a  good  woman.  She  it  was  who  kindled  the  fire  on  the 
hearthstone  of  the  first  home  where  her  little  ones  gathered  about  her  and 
received  her  instructions.  Her  wandering  mate  returned  at  night  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  the  chase,  stretched  himself  in  the  genial  glow  of  the  fire,  and 
was  glad  because  his  heart  was  good  and  that  this  brave  woman  lived.  She 
prepared  all  his  meals,  made  the  first  garments,  and  the  first  utensils  of  the 
home,  and  perfected  those  homely  virtues  upon  which  as  sound  as  a  rock  has 
been  builded  the  fine  fabric  of  our  civilization.  Well  may  woman  in  this  day 
of  fair  chance  lift  high  her  head  and  say  she  is  proud  to  be  a  woman.  There 
are  few  Indian  women  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  today,  but  I  say  to  you, 
and  my  heart  goes  out  to  all,  lift  high  yoiu:  heads  and  be  proud  that  you  are 
Indian  women  for  in  your  hand  is  placed  the  power  to  uplift  a  race.  Genera^ 
tions  yet  to  come  will  depend  upon  your  purity,  your  devotion,  your  loving 
sacrifice,  and  your  endvirance  in  right  living;  and  I  say  to  you  Indian  boys  and 
Indian  men  within  the  reach  of  my  voice  today,  lift  high  your  heads  and 
stand  for  the  right;  just  as  your  ancestors  in  days  of  old  stood  forth,  stand 
forth  and  fight  for  an  honorable  and  useful  place  in  the  land  of  your  fathers. 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

CHILD  RACE 

GEORGE  P.  PHENIX,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ACADEMIC  AND  NORMAL 
DEPARTMENTS,  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL 

INSTITUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

The  family  is  the  imit  of  society;  and  it  must  be  the  unit  in  all  attempts  at 
social  betterment.  Since  the  most  important  thing  for  the  family  is  that  all 
its  member  be  healthy,  we  must  unquestionably  regard  training  in  healthy 
living  as  the  first  essential  feature  in  the  education  of  a  race.  The  physician, 
the  nurse,  the  field  matron,  and  the  missionary,  or  whoever  it  is  that  ministers 
to  bodily  ills,  exercises  a  function  whose  possibilities  it  is  hard  to  overestimate. 

A  comparison  of  the  old  and  new  ways  of  life — the  well  ventilated  tepees 
with  the  superheated  air-proof  houses  that  succeed  them,  the  inability  of  the 
Indian  to  move  his  new  house  away  from  the  accimiuj^tion  of  filth  when  con- 
ditions had  become  all  but  intolerable,  the  overcrowding  of  the  new  houses 
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which  the  size  of  the  tepees  rendered  impossible  in  the  old  days — makes  dear 
the  fact  that  under  the  old  conditions  the  quantity  of  infecting  material  was 
kept  at  a  minimum  and  at  the  same  time  the  Indian's  power  of  reliance  was 
kept  at  its  maximum  so  that  opportunities  for  infection  were  few.  Under 
the  new/node  of  life  conditions  were  reversed.  Ever3rthing  favored  the  increase 
of  infecting  material  while  the  Indian's  power  of  resistance  was  reduced 
and,  thru  overcrowding,  the  opportunities  for  infection  increased  enormously. 
In  1896  the  death  rate  among  the  Sioux  of  Pine  Ridge  had  risen  to  52 .88  per 
1,000 — a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  birth  rate — ^and  of  this  high 
death  rate  nearly  one-half  was  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  unsanitary  conditions 
under  which  the  Indians  often  live  are  only  too  familiar  to  many  of  you. 
They  have  been  recalled  here  in  order  to  emphasize  what  follows. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  with  which  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  people  are  afflicted,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  There 
is  an  enormous  waste  of  life  due  to  ignorance  in  caring  for  the  minor  diseases 
which  are  often  preventable.  Diseases  of  children  head  the  list.  The  num- 
ber of  children  one  may  see  in  a  single  day  afflicted  with  maladies  of  various 
sorts  even  among  the  more  settled  tribes  of  the  Southwest  appalls  one.  Many 
ills  receive  no  attention  except  what  some  non-medical  government  official 
may  in  his  kindness  administer  on  his  occasional  visits.  While  tuberculosis 
existed  among  the  Indians  before  they  came  into  contact  with  the  white 
people,  yet  at  that  time  the  disease  was  rare  among  them  and  remained  so 
until  they  changed  their  nomadic  to  a  settled  life  in  houses. 

To  alleviate  or  to  prevent  bodily  ills  most  men  will  make  some  effort,  and 
to  gratify  the  desires  of  their  children  parents  will  do  much.  For  these  two 
reasons  the  physician,  the  day-school  teacher,  and  the  field  matron  can  prob- 
ably accomplish  more  immediate  good  than  any  other  agencies.  Their  wo^ 
gradually  converts  needs  into  wants  and  so  raises  the  whole  standard  of  life. 
Much  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  slow  processes  of  evolution;  and  nature 
is  never  in  a  hurry. 

Next  in  importance  to  health  in  the  home  we  must  place  efficiency  in  home 
management;  hence  I  would  have  as  the  second  essential  such  training  of  the 
children  as  shall  tend  to  sectu:e  this  end.  This  is  the  opportunity  of  the  school. 
I  have  in  mind,  however,  not  the  prevailing  type  of  public  school  in  the  East 
Valuable  as  the  school  of  the  usual  type  may  be  in  its  proper  place,  it  after  all 
deals  with  matters  remote  from  what  are  strictly  the  essentials  of  education. 
Neither  have  I  in  mind  the  boarding  school,  whether  on  or  off  the  reservation, 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  important  part  of  education  is  a  thing 
of  the  home,  and  any  school  which  breaks  up  the  family  by  taking  the  children 
— especially  young  children — out  of  it  can  never  do  this  needful  work.  The 
relation  of  parent  and  child  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  stimulating  factors 
in  the  elevation  of  a  race,  and  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  this  relation 
is  to  be  deplored. 

Fortunately  the  ideal  type  of  school  has  already  been  evolved.    I  refer 
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of  course  to  the  Indian  day  school.  Indeed,  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  effec- 
tive instrument  of  civilization  than  the  day  school  at  its  best. 

There  are  enrolled  in  government  boarding-schools  over  twenty  thousand 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  very  young.  In  the  day  schools  there  are  less  than 
five  thousand  pupils.    This  proportion  is  not  as  it  should  be. 

Day  schools  natiurally  differ  considerably  in  equipment  and  in  efficiency, 
but  if  we  visit  one  of  the  better  sort  we  shall  find  an  efficient  man  with  an  efficient 
wife,  in  charge.  The  husband  and  wife  occupy  a  litde  cottage  which  they  have 
transformed  into  a  model  home.  A  schoolhouse  is  near  by  and  the  necessary 
buildings  for  housing  such  horses,  cows,  and  chickens  as  the  little  farm  may 
support.  There  is  enough  land  fenced  in  for  garden  and  pasture.  The 
whole  place  is  neat  and  well  kept. 

This  type  of  school  is  unique.  Human  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a 
simpler  or  more  effective  means  for  uplifting  a  backward  people.  The  home 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  half  of  this  interesting  institution,  for  here 
the  girls  prepare  the  daily  lunch;  here  they  get  their  first  lessons  in  sew- 
ing and  learn  to  make  their  own  dresses;  here  they  wash,  dry,  and  iron  their 
clothes,  and  learn  important  lessons  in  the  matter  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  hygiene.  The  little  farm,  which  is  but  the  outside  half  of  the  home, 
offers  to  the  boys  opportunities  analogous  to  those  which  the  girls  enjoy  within. 
The  lessons  in  gardening  and  caring  for  animals  are  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
and  relate  the  school  to  the  home  in  a  natural  and  wholesome  way. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  itself  is  concerned,  if  the  children 
learn  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language,  acquire  thru  pictures  and 
books  some  knowledge  of  other  places  and  other  peoples  whose  customs  differ 
from  their  own,  and  get  a  little  knowledge  of  numbers  it  is  quite  enough. 
The  rest  may  safely  be  left  for  other  schools  to  do  for  such  pupils  as  go  to  them. 


NATIVE  INDIAN  ART 

MISS  ANGEL  DE  CORA,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  NATIVE  INDIAN  ART,  CARLISLE  INDIAN 

SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  time  has  not  been  long  enough  since  the  subject  was  put  into  practice 
to  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  adapting  Indian  art  to  modem  usages. 

Indians,  like  any  other  race  in  its  primitive  state,  are  gifted  in  original 
ideas  of  ornamentation.    The  pictorial  talent  is  common  to  all  young  Indians. 

The  method  of  educating  the  Indian  in  the  past  was  to  attempt  to  transform 
him  into  a  brown  Caucasian  within  the  space  of  five  years,  or  a  litde  more. 
The  educators  made  every  effort  to  convince  the  Indian  that  any  custom  or 
habit  that  was  not  familiar  to  the  white  man  showed  savagery  and  degrada- 
tion. A  general  attempt  was  made  to  bring  him  "up  to  date."  The  Indian, 
who  is  so  bound  up  in  tribal  laws  and  customs,  knew  not  where  to  make  the 
distinction,  nor  what  of  his  natural  instincts  to  discard,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  he  either  became  superficial  and  arrogant  and  denied  his  race,  or 
he  grew  dispirited  and  silent. 
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In  my  year's  work  with  the  Indians  at  Carlisle,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
young  Indians  of  the  present  day  are  still  gifted  in  the  pictorial  art 

Heretofore,  the  Indian  pupil  has  been  put  thru  the  same  public-school 
course  as  the  white  child,  with  no  regard  for  his  hereditary  difference  of  ooLind 
and  habit  of  life;  yet,  tho  the  only  art  instruction  is  the  white  man's  art,  the 
Indian,  even  here,  does  as  well  and  often  better  than  the  white  child,  for  his 
accurate  eye  and  skillful  hand  serve  him  well  in  anything  that  requires  delicacy 
of  handiwork. 

In  exhibitions  of  Indian-school  work,  generally,  the  only  traces  of  Indian 
one  sees  are  some  of  the  signatures  denoting  clannish  names.  In  looking  over 
my  pupils'  native  design-work,  I  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  the  Indian  woman, 
untaught  and  unhampered  by  the  white  man's  ideas  of  art,  making  beautiful 
and  intricate  designs  on  her  pottery,  baskets,  and  beaded  articles,  which  show 
the  inborn  talent.  She  sits  in  the  open,  drawing  her  inspiration  from  the  broad 
aspects  of  natiure.  Her  zigzag  line  indicates  the  line  of  the  hills  in  the  distance, 
and  the  blue  and  white  background  so  usual  in  the  Indian  color  scheme  denotes 
the  sky.  Her  bold  touches  of  green  and  red  and  yellow  she  has  learned  from 
nature's  own  use  of  those  colors  in  the  green  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  soft 
tones  that  were  the  general  tone  of  ground  color  in  the  days  of  skin  garments, 
are  to  her  as  the  parched  grass  and  the  desert.  She  makes  her  strong  color 
contrasts  under  the  glare  of  the  sun,  whose  brilliancy  makes  even  her  bright 
tones  seem  softened  into  tints.  This  scheme  of  color  has  been  called  barbaric 
and  cruder  but  then  one  must  remember  that  in  the  days  when  the  Indian 
woman  made  all  her  own  color,  mostly  of  vegetable  dyes,  she  could  not  pro- 
duce any  of  the  strong,  glaring  colors  they  now  get  in  aniline  dyes. 

The  white  man  has  tried  to  teach  the  yoimg  Indian  that  in  order  to  be  a 
so-called  civilized  person,  he  must  discard  all  such  barbarisms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Carlisle  school  have 
been  under  civilizing  influences  from  early  youth  and  have,  in  many  instances, 
entirely  lost  the  tradition  of  their  people.  But  even  a  few  months  have  proved 
to  me  that  none  of  their  Indian  instincts  have  perished  but  have  only  lain 
dormant.  Once  awakened  they  immediately  became  active  and  produced 
within  a  year  some  of  the  designs  that  you  have  seen. 

I  have  taken  care  to  leave  my  pupils'  creative  faculty  absolutely  independent 
and  to  let  each  student  draw  from  his  own  mind,  true  to  his  own  thought,  and, 
as  much  as  possible,  true  to  his  tribal  method  of  symbolic  design. 

The  work  now  produced  at  Carlisle,  in  comparison  with  that  of  general 
schoolwork,  would  impress  one  with  the  great  difference  between  the  white 
and  the  Indian  designer.  No  two  Indian  drawings  are  alike,  and  every  one 
is  original  work.  Each  artist  has  his  own  style.  What  is  more,  the  best  designs 
were  made  by  my  artist  pupils  away  from  my  supervision.  They  came  to  me 
for  material  to  take  to  their  rooms  and  some  of  the  designs  for  rugs  that  you 
have  seen  were  made  in  the  students'  play  hour,  away  from  the  influence  of 
others — alone  with  their  inspiration,  as  an  artist  should  work.    It  may  interest 
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you  to  know  that  my  pupils  never  use  practice  paper.  With  steady  and  unhesi- 
tating hand  and  mind,  they  put  down  permanently  the  lines  and  color  com- 
binations that  you  see  in  their  designs. 

We  can  perpetuate  the  use  of  Indian  designs  by  applying  them  on  modem 
articles  of  use  and  ornament  that  the  Indian  is  taught  to  make.  I  ask  my 
pupils  to  make  a  design  for  a  frieze  for  wall  decoration;  also  borders  for 
printing,  designs  for  embroidery  of  all  kinds,  for  wood-carving  and  pyrography, 
and  designs  for  rugs. 

I  studied  the  Persian  art  of  weaving  from  some  Persians,  because  I  saw 
from  the  start  that  the  style  of  conventional  designing  produced  by  Indian- 
school  pupils  suggested  more  for  this  kind  of  weaving.  We  shall  use  the  Navajo 
method  as  well,  but  the  oriental  method  allows  more  freedom  to  carry  out  the 
more  intricate  designs.  The  East  Indian  and  the  American  Indian  designs 
are  somewhat  similar  in  line  and  color,  especially  those  of  the  Kasak  make. 

I  discourage  any  floral  designs  such  as  are  seen  in  Ojibway  beadwork. 
Indian  art  seldom  made  any  use  of  the  details  of  plant  forms,  but  typified  nature 
in  its  broader  aspects,  using  also  animal  forms  and  symbols  of  human  life. 

With  just  a  little  further  work  along  these  lines  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  ready 
to  adapt  our  Indian  talents  to  the  daily  needs  and  uses  of  modem  life.  We 
want  to  find  a  place  for  our  art  even  as  the  Japanese  have  found  a  place  for 
theirs  thruout  the  civilized  world.  The  young  Indian^  is  now  mastering  all 
the  industrial  trades,  and  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Honorable  Indian 
Commissioner,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Indian  workman  should  not  leave 
his  artistic  mark  on  what  he  produces. 
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Teaching  Agriculture  in  the  Classroom 

presented  with  a  class  of  indian  pupils  by  miss  bertha  d.  proctor, 

teacher,  sherman  institute,  riverside,  gal. 

We  should  correlate  arithmetic,  English,  and  composition  with  agricultural 
subjects  in  the  classroom  and  endeavor  to  give  the  pupils  {tactical  instruction 
that  will  enable  them  better  to  understand  the  various  farming  operations. 
Alfalfa  is  grown  in  many  sections  of  the  United  States  and  perhaps  at  most  of 
the  Indian  schools,  so  lessons  on  this  subject  caii  be  given  with  profit  by  many 
of  the  teachers  present.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  broad  to  bring  out  all 
the  points  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me  for  presenting  this  lesson,  but  you  can 
readily  see  the  va'ue  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  classroom. 

If  you  do  not  grow  alfalfa  in  your  section,  perhaps  yoiu*  principal  crop  is 
wheat,  or  com,  or  cotton.  Do  not  burden  the  minds  of  your  pupils  with  infor- 
mation concerning  crops  they  never  saw  or  which  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
at  their  homes.    For  example  do  not  waste  time  teaching  orange  growing  in 

>  At  the  dose  of  each  session  demonstration  lessons  were  given  by  teachers  in  the  service,  shovring  how 
the  classroom  instruction  in  the  different  grades  may  be  correlated  with  the  woiic.of  the  various  industrial 
departments.    Classes  of  Indian  pupib  were  used  in  the  presentation  of  these  lessons. 
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Montana.  If  you  are  located  in  a  grazing-section,  emphasize  stock-raising 
in  the  classroom.  Instruct  your  pupils  in  the  industry  in  which  they  will  most 
probably  engage  upon  leaving  school.* 

Shobe  may  pass  to  the  board,  draw  a  plow,  putting  the  price  under  it.  You  may  also 
answer,  in  writing,  the  questions  on  the  board  (indicating  where). 

Q,    Antonio,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  bale  hay  ? 

A,    About  $2  per  ton. 

Q.    What  is  the  average  price  of  alfalfa  hay  ? 

A,    $12  to  $14  a  ton. 

Q.    What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  ? 

A.    The  average  yield  is  about  one  ton. 

Q.    Agnes,  what  does  agricultiire  give  to  the  world  ? 

A.    Food,  medicines,  materials  for  clothing,  etc. 

Q.  What  are  the  agricultural  crops  grown  at  the  ranch  connected  with  Sherman 
Institute — our  school  ? 

A.    Alfalfa,  oats,  and  barley  hay. 

Q.    Describe  briefly  the  alfalfa  crop. 

A.  It  grows  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  according  to  location  and  soil;  it  has  purple 
flowers  which  are  long,  loose  clusters  (like  this);  the  seeds  are  yellowish  brown  in  ookx- 
(like  these);  the  roots  grow  very  deep  in  the  ground  (like  this).  (Pupil  displayed  ^>ed~ 
men  in  each  case.) 

Q.    How  would  you  select  alfalfa  seed  ? 

i4.    I  would  select  fresh  seed  of  a  greenish  hue,  plump  and  bright  in  color. 

Q,    What  is  the  color  of  old  seed  ? 

A.    Reddish  bro¥^  or  black. 

Q.    What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  alfalfa  ? 

A,    A  deep  sandy  loam. 

Q.    How  would  you  prepare  your  land  for  planting  ? 

.4.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  begin  in  the  fall.  The  land  should  be  freed 
from  weeds,  and  then  use  subsoil  plow  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  so  that  the  roots  mxj 
go  down  deep  and  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  dry  weather.  A  liberal  coating  of  mulching 
should  be  plowed  under  at  the  time  of  subsoiling.  If  the  land  it  allowed  to  stand  idle  for 
some  time  after  plowing,  it  should  be  thoroly  disked.  I  would  run  a  harrow  over  the  ground 
a  day  or  two  before  seeding  and  then  make  the  ground  smooth  and  level  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  irrigated  and  the  mower  can  run  over  it  with  ease  and  safety. 

Q,    Why  do  you  work  the  land  so  thoroly  ? 

A,    So  that  the  soil  will  be  like  a  sponge,  drinking  in  all  the  rain  that  falls. 

Agnes  may  pass  to  the  board  and  write  a  check  in  payment  for  a  rake,  and  then  soItc 
the  problem  on  the  board. 

Q,    Antonio,  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  sow  alfalfa  seed  ? 

A,    In  January  or  February,  according  to  the  weather. 

Q.    How  would  you  sow  the  seed  if  it  is  a  dry  year  ? 

i4.    The  land  ought  to  be  irrigated  before  sowing. 

Q.    How  would  you  do  it  ? 

A,  I  would  check  off  the  ground  and  fill  the  checks  with  water;  when  dry  enough 
I  would  plow  and  harrow  and  smooth  it. 

Q,    How  long  before  it  should  be  watered  after  seeding  ? 

A,    About  two  months. 

Q.    Shobe,  how  much  seed  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  ? 

•  In  this  lesson  current  prices,  local  methods  of  cultivation,  etc.,  have  been  used.  These,  of  ONirae,  xuj 
in  different  sections,  and  teachers  should  be  careful  in  order  that  pupils  may  be  given  accurate  inlonsatioo 
on  whatever  subject  is  taught. 
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A,  Twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

Q,  What  is  the  cost  of  alfalfa  seed  a  pound  ? 

A.  Local  price  is  fourteen  cents. 

Q.  How  is  alfalfa  sown  ? 

A.  With  an  Eschchon  seeder  or  drill. 

Q,  What  is  meant  by  sowing  broadcast  ? 

A.  Sowing  the  seed  with  the  swing  of  the  hand. 

Q.  How  deep  should  the  seed  be  sown  ? 

A .  One-half  inch.    It  is  often  drilled  two  ways,  which  gives  it  a  better  stand.    When 
intended  for  a  seed  crop  it  should  be  sown  thin.    Thick  sowing  improves  the  hay  crop. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  produce  a  crop  ? 

A.  Six  months,  generally,  if  sown  early. 

Q.  Antonio,  how  often  can  alfalfa  be  cut  in  one  season  ? 

A,  About  six  times. 

Q,  How  many  tons  will  an  acre  yield  in  a  season  ? 

A.  Six  tons. 

Q.  When  do  you  irrigate  alfalfa  ? 

A.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is  taken  off  the  field  ? 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  for  it  to  grow  large  enough  again  ? 

A.  Thirty  days. 

Q.  When  is  alfalfa  hay  ripe  ? 

A.  When  it  is  in  flower. 

Q,  How  do  you  care  for  the  hay  ? 

A .  Cut  it  with  a  mower  and  let  it  dry,  then  rake  into  windrows  and  shock  for  conven- 
ience in  loading;  then  it  is  loaded  and  stored  in  the  bam  or  stacked. 

Antonio  may  now  pass  to  the  board  and  answer  the  following  questions. 

Q.  How  much  water  does  it  take  to  irrigate  an  acre  ? 

A.  Ten  inches. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  an  inch  of  water  ? 

A.  It  is  water  running  thru  an  inch  hole  for  twenty-four  hours  under  a  four-inch 
pressure.    In  California  a  miner's  inch  is  nine  gallons  per  minute. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  water  at  Sherman  ? 

A.  From  ten  to  twenty-five  cents,  according  to  season. 

Q.  How  much  will  its  cost  to  irrigate  one  acre  ? 

A.  To  irrigate  one  acre  it  takes  ten  inches  of  water  running  twenty-four  hours.     If 
one  inch  costs  fifteen  cents,  ten  inches  will  cost  ten  times  fifteen  or  $1.50.                 / 

Q.  We  will  now  look  at  Shobe's  blackboard  work  which  speaks  for  itself.     Shobe 
may  explain  how  he  finds  the  profit  on  one  acre  of  alfalfa. 
Shobe: 

m 

I  acre  requires  10  in.  water  at  15  cts.  per  in $i-  50 

20  lbs.  seed  at  14  cts.  per  lb 2  80 

Labor 3 .00 

Selling  price  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa $14 .  00 

Cost  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa 7 .30 

Profit  per  acre $  6 .70 

Agnes  may  now  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  raise  an  alfalfa  crop  of  twenty  acres. 

Agnes: 

(i)       $25.00    cost  to  level  i  acre 
20    acres 

$500 .  00    cost  to  level  20  acres 
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(2)  35    lbs.  seed  to  i  acre 

14    cents  per  lb. 

$3 .  50    to  seed  i  acre 
20 


$70 ,00    to  seed  20  acres 

(3)         $1.50    to  irrigate  i  acre  i  time 
6 


$9.00    to  irrigate  i  acre  6  times 
20 


$180 .  00    to  irrigate  20  acres  6  times 
(4)  $1 .00    to  cut  and  shock  i  acre 


20    acres 


$20.00    to  cut  and  shock  20  acres 
6    crops 


$120.00  to  cut  and  shock  6  crops  on  20  acres 

(5)         $2.00  to  bale  I  crop  i  acre 

6  crops 

$12.00  to  bale  6  crops  i  acre 
20 


$240 .  bo  to  bale  6  crops  on  20  acres 

(6)  $500.00'  to  level  land 

70.00  seed 

180 .  00  irrigating 

1 20 .  00  to  cut  and  shock 

240 .  00  baling 

$1 , 1 1  o .  00  total  cost  of  raising  20  acres 

(7)  20  acres,  i  crop,  i  ton  to  acre 

6  crops 

120  tons 

$14  selling  price  per  ton 


480.00 
1,200.00 


$1,680.00    total  amount  of  hay  sold 
1,110.00    total  cost  of  raising  ^ 

$570.00    net  profit  on  20  acres 

Most  of  the  children  have  land  or  will  be  allotted  land  when  they  are  old 
enough  and  we  must  prepare  them  in  school  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
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PRESENTED  WITH  A  CLASS  OF  INDIAN  PUPILS  BY  MISS  MAGGIE  NAF7, 
TEACHER,   SHERMAN  INSTITUTE,   RIVERSIDE,   CAL. 

In  order  to  prepare  our  Indian  pupils  for  the  battle  of  life,  teachers  must 
Study  their  individual  needs  and  the  special  occupations  in  which  they  will 
engage,  upon  leaving  school.     If  they  have  land  the  cash  crops  of  the  locality 
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should  be  taught.    If  cattle-raising  is  the  industry  this  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  language,  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons. 

Orange-culture  has  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  lesson  as  it  is  a  lucra- 
tive industry  here  in  Southern  California.  At  Sherman  Institute  (our  school) 
this  is  one  of  the  subjects  we  teach  in  the  classroom,  as  this  will  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  many  of  our  pupils.  Some  have  worked  in  packing-houses  and 
orange  groves.  In  one  of  the  older  settlements  of  this  section,  some  of  the 
Indians  own  orange  trees;  more  of  them  may  follow  this  occupation  in  the 
future.  We  are  fortunate  at  Sherman  in  having  so  able  an  instructor  as  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  our  director  in  farming  and  gardening,  whose  information  is  of, 
great  assistance  to  teachers  and  pupils.  We  frequently  take  pupils  to  the 
garden  with  notebooks  and  pencils  and  as  he  gives  instruction  the  class  will 
take  notes;  these  notes  are  used  for  language  and  composition  work  in  class 
later. 

Fellow  teachers,  when  you  return  to  your  schools  you  will  not  teach  orange 
culture;  perhaps  you  may  teach  the  raising  of  wheat,  or  com,  or  sheep.  We 
should  select  the  industries  which  our  pupils  will  follow,  individual  talents  and 
preferences  of  course  being  considered;  but,  whatever  our  subject,  we  are 
bringing  out  originality  and  preparing  them  for  useful  work,  to  guard  against 
being  cheated  in  store  and  other  business  transactions. 

Lesson 

Q,    How  does' Riverside  Valley,  where  our  Sherman  Institute  is  located,  raxik  among 
other  orange  producing  sections  ? 

A.    Riverside  Valley  ranks  first  in  the  world,  and  it  is  the  only  place  where  navel 
oranges  are  produced. 

Q.    How  are  oranges  propagated  ? 

A.    They  are  grown  by  seeds  and  by  budding.     (Pupil  shows  seed  and  also  a  few 
buds.) 

Q.    How  would  you  select  your  seeds  ? 

A.    From  a  robust  growing  orange  tree  with  good-sized  fruit. 

Q,    How  is  the  seed  sown  ? 

A.  The  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  fruit,  in  beds  of  prepared  soil,  and 
covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fine  sand  and  shaded  with  a  lath  house. 

Q.    How  is  the  fertility  of  the  seed  maintained  when  taken  from  the  fruit  ? 
-  A,    They  are  put  in  tins  with  juice  from  the  orange  and  sealed  up. 

Q.    How  long  should  seedling  trees  remain  in  the  nursery  ? 

A,    Until  they  are  about  two  years  old.     (Pupil  shows  a  small  tree.) 

Q.    What  kind  of  oranges  are  of  the  best  commercial  value  ? 

A.  First,  the  Washington  navel;  second,  the  Valencia  late.  (Pupil  shows  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oranges  named  and  explained  the  characteristics  of  each  and  how  they  may 
be  recognized.) 

Q.    Why  is  the  navel  orange  budded  ? 

A .     Because  it  has  no  seeds.     Budding  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  variety  true. 

Q.    How  should  the  buds  be  selected  to  get  the  best  variety  ? 

A.  They  should  be  selected  from  a  healthy  tree  of  good  habit  and  smooth-skinned 
fruit. 

Q.    How  is  the  bud  held  in  place  until  it  unites  with  the  stock  ? 
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A.  It  is  held  in  place  by  being  wrapped  with  budding  twine  or  with  waxed  doth  torn 
in  strips  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.     (Pupil  illustrates  this  by  doing  the  work  hastily.) 

Q.    How  old  are  the  budded  trees  when  ready  to  set  out  in  the  orchard  ? 

A .  They  are  two  years  old,  as  it  takes  one  year  to  grow  the  stem  and  one  year  to  grow 
the  top. 

Q,    What  kind  of  a  situation  and  soil  would  you  select  for  an  orange  grove  ? 

A.  The  best  place  is  a  foot-hill,  with  a  south  or  southwest  exposure;  sandy  loam, 
with  decomposed  granite  soil. 

Q.    What  is  the  price  of  orange  land  in  Riverside  Valley  ? 

A.    The  price  of  land  is  from  (400  to  $600  per  acre. 

Q.    How  would  you  prepare  the  ground  for  the  orchard  ? 

A,  First,  plow  the  high  places  and  grade  them  into  the  hollows;  then  plow  all  the 
ground  and  if  necessary  subsoil  it;  then  harrow  and  level  with  a  land  leveler. 

Q.    What  is  meant  by  a  subsoiler  ? 

.4.     It  is  a  plow  that  plows  twenty  inches  to  two  feet  in  the  ground. 

Q,    What  is  the  cost  of  grading  and  preparing  the  land  for  a  grove  ? 

A.    It  cannot  be  determined  rightly,  but  ranges  from  $2  to  $30  an  acre. 

Q.    What  is  the  cost  of  young  trees  ? 

A,  Trees  cost  about  thirty-five  cents  each  when  four  years  old,  when  you  grow  them 
yourself. 

Q.    Would  it  pay  to  grow  trees  in  a  nursery  for  your  own  orchard  ? 

A.  No,  time  is  money  in  orange-growing;  buy  your  trees  from  a  nursexy  and  let 
your  orchard  be  growing;  then  you  can  raise  young  trees  to  sell  and  thus  pay  for  those 
you  have  bought. 

Q.    What  do  trees  cost  from  a  nursery  ? 

A,  The  value  is  from  twenty-five  cents  to  $1.25,  according  to  demand  and  size  d 
tree. 

* 

Q.    How  are  citrus  trees  generally  handled  when  planting  ? 

A .     They  are  balled. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  balled  trees  ? 

A.  The  roots  are  cut  with  a  sharp  spade  about  six  inches  from  the  stem,  all  around 
the  tree,  and  the  soil  taken  up  with  it,  wrapped  in  a  sack  and  tied  with  baUing-twine. 
(One  pupil  balled  a  tree  to  illustrate  that  he  knew  how  to  do  what  he  was  talking 
about.) 

Q.    How  many  trees  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre  ? 

A .  Generally  one  hundred  and  eight  trees  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre,  planted  twenty 
feet  apart  each  way, 

Q.    How  should  they  be  planted  ? 

A .  They  are  placed  in  the  holes  already  dug.  The  balling-twine  is  cut,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  hole  filled  with  the  soil.  Finish  filling  with  soil.  The  trees  should  be 
straightened  while  wet. 

Q.    How  would  you  lay  off  an  orchard  ? 

A .  Get  a  wire  the  length  of  the  rows  one  way,  and  stretch  it  tight,  get  a  pole  the  same 
length  as  the  stated  distance  between  the  trees,  or  have  a  piece  of  tin  soldered  on  the  wire, 
the  exact  distance  between  the  trees;  then  drive  a  peg  in  exactly  where  each  tree  should 
stand. 

Q.    How  could  you  dig  the  holes  and  have  your  trees  in  the  right  place  ? 

A,  Before  I  start  to  dig,  I  get  a  stick  with  three  notches,  and  place  the  middle  notch 
in  the  peg  already  in  the  ground;  then  drive  a  peg  in  each  notch  at  the  end  of  the  stick; 
then  remove  the  middle  peg  and  dig  the  hole.  When  ready  to  plant,  put  the  stick  with 
the  notches  on  the  pegs  and  place  the  tree  in  the  middle  notch  and  your  trees  will  be  in  the 
right  place. 

Q.    Agnes,  what  will  it  cost  to  plant  a  ten-acre  orange  grove,  if  the  land  is  worth  I400 
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an  acre,  and  it  requires  one  hundred  and  eight  trees  at  75  cents  each  to  plant  an  acre, 
and  all  the  expenses  for  grading,  digging  holes,  and  planting  costs  $30  to  the  acre. 

Agnes: 

(i)       $400.00    cost  of  z  acre  of  land 
10    acres 


$4000.00    cost  of  10  acres 

(a)  108    number  of  trees  to  plant  i  acre 

.75    cost  of  I  tree 

540 
756 


$81 .00    cost  of  trees  to  plant  i  acre 
10    acres 


I810.00    cost  to  plant  ;o  acres 

(3)         $30.00    expense  to  the  acre 
zo    acres 


$300.00    total  expense  for  labor 

(4)  $4000 .  00  cost  of  land 
Szo.oo  cost  of  trees 
300.00    expense  for  labor 

$5  z  zo .  00    total  cost  of  grove 

Q.    How  should  the  orchard  be  cared  for  after  planting  ? 

i4.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  irrigated  every  thirty  days,  and  cultivated  every  fifteen 
days,  three  ways. 

Q,    Why  should  the  ground  be  cultivated  ? 

A.  It  is  cultivated  so  that  the  soil  will  hold  moistiu^,  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and 
to  allow  the  air  to  get  to  the  roots. 

Q.    How,  do  you  prepare  to  irrigate  ? 

A .    Before  irrigating  four  of  five  furrows  should  be  made  between  the  trees. 

Q.    Why  do  you  irrigate  ?  • 

A,    We  irrigate  so  that  the  tree  roots  can  gather  the  plant  food  from  the  soil. 

Q.    What  is  the  cost  of  irrigating  per  acre  ? 

A.    It  costs  $z  per  acre  for  water  and  60  cents  an  acre  for  labor  each  irrigation. 

Q.    When  do  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit  ? 

A .  Three  years  after  planting  a  tree  will  produce  one  box  of  fruit;  when  eight  years 
old  there  are  about  six  boxes  to  a  tree,  and  when  fifteen  years  old  ten  boxes  to  a  tree. 
A  seedling  orange  tree  at  thirty  years  of  age  will  yield  thirty  boxes  to  a  tree  if  well  cared  for. 

Q.    When  do  you  begin  to  pnme  the  orange  trees  ? 

A .  Begin  pruning  about  five  years  after  planting,  removing  the  dead  wood  and  suckers 
or  water  shoots. 

Q.  In  one  year  what  will  it  cost  to  care  for  a  ten  acre  orange  grove,  cultivation  $25 
per  acre  for  a  year,  $z  per  acre  for  each  irrigation  and  60  cents  an  acre  for  labor,  irrigating 
eight  times  a  year?  (Teacher  had  previously  written  this  problem  on  the  blackboard 
and  pupil  had  solved  it,  and  at  this  point  he  was  called  upon  to  explain  his  solution.) 

A,     (z)       $25.00    per  acre  for  cultivation 

zo    acres 


$250 .  00    for  cultivation  during  one  year 
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(a)         $1 .00    for  water  each  irrigation  of  one  acre 
.60    for  labor  each  irrigation  of  one  acre 

$1 .60    expense  for  each  irrigation  of  one  acre 
8    irrigations  in  one  year 


$13 .80    expense  during  one  year  for  irrigation  one  acre 
10    acres 


$1 28 .  00    expense  during  one  year  for  irrigating  ten  acres 

(3)     $350.00    for  cultivation 
1 38 .  00    for  irrigation 

$378 .00    cost  of  care  for  land  in  one  year 

Q.    How  are  oranges  picked  off  the  trees  ? 

A.  They  are  clipped  with  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  left  on  the  fruit;  if  not 
they  are  culls.     (Pupil  showed  oranges  as  picked  [in  crude  shape]  with  stem.) 

Q.    Why  are  the  stems  left  on  the  oranges  ? 

A,    To  preserve  the  fruit  from  rotting. 

Q.  How  much  would  be  the  profit  for  oranges  from  a  ten-acre  grove,  fifteen  years  old, 
ten  boxes  to  each  tree,  108  trees  to  the  acre,  if  it  costs  30  cents  per  box  to  grow  them  besides 
the  following  ex|>enses  for  each  box;  7  cents  to  pick  and  haul  to  packing  house,  43  cents 
free  on  board  the  cars;  17  cents  for  icing;  90  cents  for  freight;  30  cents  to  commisston 
merchant;  and  3  cents  for  cartage,  if  we  sold  the  box  in  New  York  for  $3.40?  (Hie 
problem  had  been  previously  written  on  the  blackboard  and  solved  by  the  pupil,  and  at  this 
point  in  the  lessons  pupil  explained  it.) 

A,     (i)     $0.30  cost  per  box  to  grow 

.67  cost  per  box  to  pick  and  haul 

.43  cost  per  box  to  pack  f.  o.  b. 

.  17  cost  per  box  to  ice 

.90  cost  per  box  for  freight 

.  30  cost  per  box  to  commission  merchant 

.03  cost  per  box  for  cartage 

$3 .  xo  total  expense  per  box 

(3)  $3-40    selling  price  per  box 

^  3 .  10    expense  per  box 


1.30 

10 

$13.00 

108 

profit  per  box 
boxes  to  a  tree 

income  from  one  tree 
trees  to  i  acre 

104  00 

1300 

$1404.00 
10 

profit  per  acre 
acres 

$14040.00    profit  on  10  acres 

Q.    When  fruit  is  gathered  how  is  it  cared  for  before  shipping  ? 

A.  It  is  placed  in  boxes  and  hauled  in  orange  wagons  to  the  packing-house,  where 
it  is  cleaned,  sorted,  and  packed,  then  placed  in  cars  ready  for  shipment. 

Q,    Where  is  the  fruit  shipped  in  order  to  get  the  highest  prices  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  market,  and  prices  vary  according  to  demand.  The  most 
of  the  fruit  from  California  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Bostcm. 

Q.    What  are  the  prices  per  box  in  eastern  markets. 
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A,  That  cannot  be  determined  definitely.  Prices  for  navels  range  from  $1.75  to 
$6  per  box.     Valencias  sometimes  from  $3  to  $11  per  box. 

Q.     What  is  the  shipping  season  from  here  ? 

A.  The  shipping  season  for  navels  is  from  October  to  May;  for  Valencias  from  June 
to  September,  and  seedlings  from  April  to  July. 

Q.  How^  many  cases  of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Riverside  Valley  during  the  past 
season  and  what  were  the  returns  ? 

A,  In  1906,  28,000  car-loads  of  oranges  were  shipped  from  Southern  California, 
bringing  $30,000,000.  Growers  got  $12,000,000.  Riverside  growers  $3,5oo|ooo.  Rail- 
way company  and  other  expenses  absorbed  the  remainder. 

The  following  business  letter  was  written  by  one  of  the  pupils  during  the  recitation. 

Shesman  Institute,  Rivekside,  Cal..  April  4. 1907 
Mr,  W.  W.  Waisan,  Chicago,  lU. 

D£AR  Sir. — I  am  shipping  you  today  by  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.  car  No.  3029,  384  boxes  of 
navel  oranges,  which  are  of  first-class  quality  and  were  grown  in  San  Jacinto  section. 

Will  you  please  endeavor  to  secure  the  highest  market  price,  and  when  sold,  remit  to 
me  the  proceeds  less  your  commission,  which,  I  believe,  is  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Upon  receipt  of  your  bill  of  sale,  if  the  markets  are  satisfactory,  I  will  be  glad  to  ship  you 
more  oranges. 

Very  respectfully, 

Q.     What  is  the  value  of  full-grown  orange  trees  ? 

A.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  bearing  tree  is  valued  at  $100.  The  profits  in  one  year 
will  pay  a  large  interest  on  $100. 

Q.     What  is  the  value  of  some  orange  groves  in  Riverside  Valley  ? 

A,  They  are  valued  at  from  $1,000  to  $1,800  per  acre  according  to  localities  as  well 
as  kinds  and  condition  of  trees.    Valencias  are  as  high  as  $2,000  an  acre. 

Q.     What  are  the  diseases  of  orange  trees  and  how  are  they  treated  ? 

A .  For  the  insects  which  infect  orange  trees,  fumigate  at  night  or  on  dull  days  for  red , 
white,  and  purple  scales,  as  fumigating  in  the  bright  sunlight  would  bum  the  leaves.  For 
black  scale  the  trees  should  be  sprayed. 

I>iseases  rarely  occur  in  orange  groves  that  are  well  cared  for.  In  gum  disease  the 
parts  should  be  well  scraped  with  a  knife,  then  apply  coal  tar  and  ashes.  For  die  back,  cut 
^he  tree  back  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  barnyard  fertilizer  to  stimulate  the  growth.  (This 
answer  was  written  on  the  blackboard  by  a  pupil.) 
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CHAIRMAN — ^HON.   FRANCIS  E.   LEUPP,  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Nearly  everybody  else  has  had  a  demonstration  here,  and  now  I  want  one 
of  my  own.  These  two  boys  (calling  two  pupils  to  the  front)  are  from  Oraibi, 
where  the  old  hostile  chief , '^Yukeoma,  told  me  last  year  that  his  followers 
were  not  going  to  let  us  have  any  children  from  their  Pueblo.  I  ventured  to 
disagree  with  him:  I  thought  we  should  continue  to  have  Oraibi  pupils  in  our 
schools.  These  two  boys  are  here,  as  you  see,  and  have  been  showing  you 
what  they  have  learned  during  the  last  year.     (Quod  erat  demonstrandum.) 

These  boys,  like  the  others  at  Sherman  Institute,  are  learning  not  simply 
the  lessons  taught  in  books,  but  more  valuable  things — how  to  carry  responsi- 
bility, how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  how  to  hold  their  own  against  the  whites. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  monogram  on  the  Sherman  Institute  banner  (pointing  to 
the  Sherman  flag  containing  a  monogram  composed  of  the  letters  S.  I.).    It 
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comes  pretty  near  being  a  dollar  mark.  Sordid  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  the  dollar 
that  makes  the  world  go  around,  and  we  have  to  teach  the  Indians  at  the  outset 
of  their  careers  what  a  dollar  means.  That  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
important  part  of  their  education.  We  are  doing  it  everywhere.  Last  year 
we  sent  about  forty  boys  from  Fort  Defiance — ^Navajo  boys — into  the  beet 
fields  of  Colorado.  They  came  back  a  month  or  two  afterward  with  some 
$i,6oo  jingling  in  their  pockets.  Every  one  of  these  boys  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  Moreover,  every  one  of  those  dollars  has  been  invested  in  sheep; 
and  when  those  boys  come  to  make  their  homes  they  will  have  something  to  start 
on — something  they  own  themselves,  and  something  that  they  got  by  their  own 
labor.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  trying  to  teach  these  Indians  such  practical 
lessons  as  we  have  had  here  today. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  Miss  Angel  De  Cora's  address.  When 
it  is  printed  I  hope  you  will  all  read  it,  because  Miss  De  Cora  could  not  speak 
loud  enough  for  all  of  you  to  hear,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  her  throat 
Somebody  came  to  me  this  morning  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  seen  an 
article  in  the  local  press  in  which  doubt  was  expressed  whether  she  would 
have  the  support  of  the  authorities  in  such  work  as  she  is  doing.  As  the  idea 
of.  reviving,  or  perpetuating,  Indian  art  and  its  ideals  was  one  of  my  eaiiiest 
aspirations,  and  as  I  had  to  struggle  hard  with  Miss  De  Cora  to  induce  her  to 
leave  the  private  practice  of  her  profession  and  come  in  with  us  and  take  up 
this  task  because  I  thought  her  better  fitted  for  it  than  anyone  else  I  knew,  I  feel 
that  I  am  reasonably  safe  in  prophesying  that,  thru  this  administration  at  least, 
she  will  have  "the  authorities"  behind  her. 

Now  I  shall  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  any  critical 
or  other  thought  to  express,  or  any  inquiry  to  make;  and  I  hope  you  will 
forget  all  about  our  relative  official  rank,  and  treat  me  with  perfect  freedom. 
We  are  all  here  together  as  fellow-workers,  standing  on  the  same  footing, 
trying  to  do  something  for  our  Indian  people;  and  if  we  can  help  each  other  in 
an  out-and-out  talk  in  this  way,  it  certainly  will  be  a  very  well  spent  time  for 
me  and  I  trust  will  be  for  you. 

Question  from  the  audienu. — For  how  long  a  time  has  this  idea  of  teaching  the  Indians 
to  take  care  of  themselves  been  agitated  ? 

AnsTver  by  Commissioner  Leupp, — ^In  a  theoretical  way,  it  has  been  worked  on  for  a 
long  time,  but  we  have  been  trying  lately  to  carry  it  out  in  a  more  practical  fashion.  For 
example,  instead  of  herding  the  Indians  together  and  keeping  them  away  from  the  whites, 
we  have  tried  to  get  them  mixed  in  with  the  white  people,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  absorb 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  knowledge  from  experience — ^not  always  the  best  that  the  whites 
have,  but  something  of  importance  to  their  lifework.  Instead  of  shutting  them  up  in  a  hot 
house  and  trying  to  train  them  artificially  by  furnishing  them  with  special  implements 
and  teachers  and  everything  else,  we  are  trying  to  make  them  learn  right  out  in  the  opea, 
as  people  of  other  races  do.  We  sent  last  year  a  thousand  or  more  Indians  away  from 
the  reservations  and  into  the  world  to  tackle  all  branches  of  labor;  we  sent  them  into  the 
Colorado  beet  fields;  we  sent  them  to  dig  on  the  irrigation  ditches;  we  sent  them  where  thcv 
could  work  at  building  railroad  embankments,  and  in  all  those  ways  tried  to  accustom  them 
to  the  working-habits  of  the  white  man. 
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It  does  the  boys  and  girls  good  to  go  out  to  work  away  from  the  schools  even  during 
the  school  months.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  credit  a  school  with  all  their  children  put 
out  in  this  way,  because  it  is  quite  as  essential  a  part  of  their  education  as  anything  they 
can  learn  from  books.  My  policy  includes  not  only  the  sending  of  Indians  out  among  the 
whites  to  learn  their  ways  and  break  away  from  reservation  life,  but  I  have  procured  from 
Congress,  as  probably  some  of  you  do  not  know,  two  or  three  pieces  of  legislation  covering 
other  phases  of  the  subject,  but  all  pointing  in  the  same  general  direction.  One,  for  instance, 
permits  us  to  give  an  Indian,  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  of  his  capacity  for  taking  care  of 
his  own  affairs,  his  patent  to  his  land  in  fee;  another,  to  give  any  Indian,  when  we  are 
satisfied  of  his  ability  to  care  for  himself,  his  share  of  the  tribal  fund.  In  that  way  we  are 
trying,  just  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  take  each  Indian  out  of  the  mass  and  set  him  on  his  feet 
as  an  individual  citizen  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  We  should  do 
for  the  Indian  precisely  what  we  are  doing  for  the  white  man — give  him  this  rudiments  of 
an  education,  teach  him  what  money  is,  teach  him  the  value  of  things,  and  then  let  him 
dig  out  his  own  future.  Of  course  it  means  that  a  considerable  number  will  go  to  the  wall, 
but  those  who  survive  will  be  well  worth  saving. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  in  the  schools  and  on  the  reservations  in  the  way  of  temperance 
work  ? 

A,  Only  the  general  teaching  of  temperance.  I  think  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
work  for  temperance  is  to  get  hold  of  a  conscienceless  dramseller  here  and  there  and  put 
him  in  the  penitentiary.  That  is  a  more  practical  lesson,  as  a  rule,  than  teaching  what 
are  the  ingredients  of  alcohol  and  what  effect  it  has  on  the  human  system.  We  were  beaten 
in  one  big  legal  fight  on  this  subject  in  the  spring  of  1905.  But  altho  the  dramseller  in  that 
case  won,  the  Government  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  it  had  put  him  out 
of  business  and  left  him  $1,500  in  debt.  If  we  could  simply  break  up  the  trade  of  every 
one  of  these  fellows,  I  think  we  could  keep  them  from  debauching  the  Indians  with  impunity. 
Q.  I  was  reading  an  article  the  other  day  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  present  idea 
was  to  transfer  the  Indian  schools  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  care  of  the  different  states.    Is  that  so  ? 

A,    That  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  of  course  no  such  sweeping  statement  should  go 

unchallenged.     What  I  am  aiming  to  do  is  to  take  the  non-reservation  schoob — which, 

as  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  are  on  the  road  leading  downward — ^and  turn  them  over  to  the 

state  or  local  authorities.     A  plan  I  should  like  to  pursue  is  this;  to  get  the  states  to  take 

any  of  the  non-reservation  schools  which  we  can  spare  (and  there  are  about  twenty  of 

these)  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  preserved  as  educational  institutions 

by  the  state  or  local  authorities,  and  that  for,  say,  the  next  ninety-nine  years,  any  Indian 

who  wants  an  education  there  shall  have  his  tuition  free — he  to  furnish  his  own  board  and 

clothing,  books,  etc.     If  I  could  induce  the  states  to  take  them  in  this  way,  and  the  United 

States  Government  to  give  them  up,  I  should  achieve  something  I  have  been  looking  forward 

to  for  a  long  time.     Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  started  as  an  Indian  school, 

and  I  believe  it  has  in  its  charter  as  a  college  a  provision  that  any  Indian  who  wishes  an 

education  there  can  have  his  tuition  free.     That  was  what  gave  me  my  idea  many  years 

ago,  for  I  saw  that  in  that  way  we  could  get  out  of  the  tangle  into  which  we  have  fallen. 

The  non-reservation  schools,  most  of  them,  are  simply  kept  in  existence  by  sending  out 

runners  in  every  direction  to  gather  the  children  in  by  main  strength,  if  they  have  to  be 

half-torn  to  pieces  in  the  process  when  two  or  more  emissaries  get  after  them  at  the  same 

time.     I  want  to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  thing  as  quickly  as  I  can,  and  bring  our  work  down 

to  the  point  where  every  school  will  stand  on  its  own  two  feet,  and  derive  its  support  from 

the  fact  that  it  is  actually  needed  and  fills  the  want.     The  resolution  of  nineteen  or  twenty 

of  our  non-reservation  schools  into  state  schools  for  whites  and  Indians  indiscriminately 

would  tend  to  the  same  end  as  the  labor  program  already  described,  of  mingling  the  races 

togethex. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  on  the  reservations,  they  will  gradually  merge  into  State 
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and  local  institutions  also.  In  time  we  shall  put  one  reservation  boarding-school  after 
another  out  of  commission.  Then  will  come  the  question:  "What  shall  be  done  with  it?" 
The  local  authorities  will  probably  say,  "We  would  like  this  for  such-and-such  an  instito- 
tion,"  and  the  Government  will  simply  sell  it  for  that  purpose;  or,  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
as  an  educational  institution  with  such  proviso  as  I  spoke  of,  the  Government  would  doubt- 
less be  willing  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  state.  Finally  our  little  day  schools,  which 
are  at  the  foXindation  of  our  whole  system  will  in  all  probability  merge,  in  the  couzse  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  into  little  village  schools,  continued  by  the  local  white  govern- 
ment, but  conducted  for  all  the  people  alike;  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  great  OHnmoD- 
school  system  of  the  United  States,  which  has  done  so  much  to  make  our  country  what  it 
is  today. 

Q,  You  spoke  of  putting  the  Indian  upon  his  own  feet  so  that  he  can  take  care  of 
himself  and  children.  When  we  give  the  Indians  land  and  tell  them  to  work  for  themselves, 
it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  someone  to  look  after  them  and  see  that  they  progress  in 
the  right  direction — someone  to  look  after  the  old  Indians.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
should  be  white  people  on  the  reservation  from  whom  the  Indians  can  learn  how  to  five, 
and  do  things  properly  not  because  they  are  forced  to. 

A.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  have  struck  the  right  note.  It  is  good,  sound 
sense  to  let  the  Indians  do  their  own  self-improvement,  just  as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  Bring 
in  among  them  the  whites  who  will  guide  them  and  steer  them,  withdrawing  the  guidance 
and  steering  as  it  becomes  less  and  less  necessary,  and  the  Indians  will  learn  in  that  way 
that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  does  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  an  Indian  or  anyone  else,  so  much  good  as  taking  care  of  himself.  The  Indians  will 
never  get  one  step  further  up  while  someone  else  is  taking  care  of  them.  My  notion  is 
to  put  them  on  their  feet  and  let  them  do  for  themselves,  with  only  a  little  encouragement — 
as  we  hold  out  a  finger  before  the  tottering  child  that  cannot  quite  walk.  Let  them  get 
on  in  that  way  instead  of  being  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the  Government. 

Q.  If  the  government  physician  on  a  reservation  could  be  made  a  health  officer, 
authorized  by  law  to  see  that  things  are  kept  clean  and  make  the  Indians  understand  that 
his  sanitary  rules  come  from  the  Government,  I  think  the  question  of  sanitaticm  would  be 
greatly  improved.  I  find  that  the  Indians  on  our  reservation  think  that  everything  that 
comes  from  the  Government  is  the  thing  to  do.  Often  when  I  ask  them  to  do  things,  ther 
say,  "Maybe  Washington  not  like  it."  If  the  physician  can  be  made  a  health  officer, 
then  he  can  go  further,  with  the  aid  of  the  field  matron  or  missionary,  toward  helping  the 
Indian. 

A,  That  is  a  good  idea.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  a  letter  about  it  when 
I  get  back  to  Washington,  and  I  will  take  it  up  at  once.  The  agency  physician  is  abeadj, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  health  officer  of  the  reservation,  and  ought  to  be  so  understood 
and  respected;  but  if  it  be  necessary  to  clothe  him  with  more  of  the  insignia  of  authority, 
I  will  give  every  physician  a  large  parchment  with  a  broad  blue  ribbon  and  a  big  red  seal 
attached  to  it,  and  if  that  does  not  impress  our  red  brother  I  do  not  know  what  wilL 

Q,  You  spoke  about  giving  over  certain  schools  to  other  authority.  Did  you  mean 
that  the  Indian  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  books,  board,  and  clothes  ? 

A.  I  meant  just  that.  The  present  practice  of  feeding  and  clothing* and  k>dging 
an  Indian  free  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  force  upon  him  a  d^pree  of  learning 
which  he  does  not  wish,  and  of  which  in  most  cases  he  can  and  will  make  no  use,  is  all  foUy. 
It  only  cultivates  the  spirit  of  pauperism  in  him.  A  grounding  in  the  rudiments  he  should 
have,  whether  he  seeks  it  or  not;  but  everything  above  that  he  should  aspire  to,  and  be 
willing  to  work  for,  just  as  the  white  youth  does. 

Q,  Now  in  regard  to  the  allotment  question:  Do  you  think  the  Indian  ought  to  hare 
been  made  to  earn  his  own  land  just  like  others  in  this  country  ? 

A.  Most  assuredly.  I  don't  mean  the  old  Indians  but  the  able-bodied  ones.  We  began 
all  wrong,  by  giving  the  Indian  his  home  whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  and  then  telling  him 
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he  must  work  and  earn  his  living  on  it.  That  is  reversing  the  process  of  natural  evolution. 
But  an  earlier  generation  did  just  that;  we  inherit  the  system,  and  now,  as  President  Cleve* 
land  once  expressed  it,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We  have  got 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  we  didn't  create  for  ourselves. 

The  old-fashioned  Indians  we  cannot  hope  to  do  anything  with;  they  will  have  to  be 
gently  eased  down  the  steps  to  the  grave;  but  as  they  pass  away  other  gennrations  come  in 
after  them  whom  we  can  steer  aright  because  we  can  begin  while  they  are  still  young  enough. 
The  initial  mistake  was  made  long  ago,  before  any  of  us  were  handling  a£Fairs.  Let  me 
show  you  the  logic  of  it.  The  Government  started  out  with  the  idea  that  the  Indians  at 
one  time  owned  all  the  land,  so,  when  the  land  was  to  be  divided  up,  every  Indian  must 
have  a  piece  of  it.  Now  as  that  piece  of  land  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
country,  what  shall  the  Indian  do  with  it  ?  We  must  require  him  to  farm  it,  of  course, 
because  farming  is  the  only  use  the  open  country  can  be  put  to.  So  it  was  decreed  that 
every  Indian  must  be  put  upon  his  piece  of  land  and  required  to  make  his  own  living  there. 

Now  what  would  happen  to  us  if  we  were  each  set  down  upon  a  piece  of  land  and 
told  to  make  our  living  out  of  it  regardless  of  our  wishes  or  abilities  ?  I  know  what  would 
happen  to  one  man — I  should  starve  to  death.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Indians  as 
with  us;  they  have  as  great  a  diversity  of  talents  as  we.  One  is  a  mechanic,  another  is 
an  artist,  another  takes  kindly  to  the  law,  another  does  clerical  work  exceedingly  well. 
To  take  all  these  people  indiscriminately  and  say,  "You  must  plow  your  land  and  sow  it, 
and  reap  and  market  your  provisions,  and  in  that  way  make  a  living,"  is  about  as  sensible 
as  to  decree  that  all  the  people  of  the  world  should  follow  one  pursuit.  What  we  ought  to 
have  done  in  the  first  place  was  to  absorb  the  Indians  into  our  civilization,  never  recognizing 
them  as  a  separate  people,  never  making  special  laws  for  them,  but  making  them  subject 
to  all  the  laws  that  were  made  for  all  the  people.  We  ought  to  have  treated  the  Indian 
just  like  any  human  being,  just  as  we  treat  any  foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country,  only 
showing  him  a  little  more  favor,  perhaps,  because  he  was  here  first.  Had  we  started  with 
him  in  that  way,  as  soon  as  he  had  come  to  want  land  and  a  home  he  would  have  earned 
them  by  his  own  good  right  arm,  as  other  men  do.  Then  he  would  have  appreciated  them 
because  the  impulse  to  own  his  home  would  have  come  from  within  and  not  been  forced 
upon  him  by  an  overcharitable  government. 

As  I  have  said,  we  can't  get  away  from  the  mistakes  which  an  earlier  generation  made; 
we  are  obliged  to  deal  with  conditions  just  as  we  find  them;  but  what  we  must  do 
now  is  to  work  back  by  degrees  into  the  right  path,  leaving  the  Indians,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, to  make  their  living  for  themselves.  And  that  is  why,  when  some  of  you  superin- 
tendents call  on  me  to  allow  you  to  erect  new  buildings,  to  establish  an  electric  lighting 
plant,  to  install  a  new  laundry  or  a  steam  cooker  because  it  saves  labor,  or  to  buy  some- 
thing else  which  the  Indian  will  never  have  or  see  at  his  home  on  the  reservation,  J  do  not 
allow  you  all  you  think  I  ought  to.  When  you  feel,  sometimes,  that  I  do  not  treat  you  very 
generously,  it  is  not  because  your  request  is  bad  in  itself,  but  because  the  particular  principle 
that  I  am  struggling  to  carry  out  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  represented  by  your  request. 
We  are  trying  to  deal  with  the  Indian  just  as  we  find  him  on  his  own  ground — ^to  frame 
his  schooling  with  a  view  to  what  he  is  going  back  to  when  he  leaves  school.  By  the  same 
process  of  reasoning,  I  want  to  put  the  Indian  back  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  white 
man,  and  with  every  other  man  of  any  race  or  color  in  this  country — where  he  must,  if  he 
goes  to  school,  pay  for  his  own  board  and  lodging  and  clothes.  Unless  the  local  govern- 
ment extends  some  special  privilege  to  all  its  people  I  don't  want  the  Indians  to  get  it.  I 
want  to  take  him  out  of  the  category  of  curios  and  make  a  man  of  him  I 

Q.  I  have  read  several  things  that  you  have  said  in  regard  to  abolishing  all  the  non- 
reservation  schools,  and  we  at  Haskell  have  been  quite  anxious  about  it.  There  has  been 
considerable  unrest;  the  people  don't  know  whether  the  school  is  going  to  be  abolished 
next  year,  or  whether  it  is  going  to  stand  for  a  number  of  years.  Is  your  policy  a  sweeping 
one  ?    Do  you  believe  in  abolishing  all,  or  do  you  believe  there  is  a  place  for  a  few  ? 
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A.  As  I  was  telling  the  superintendents  the  other  day,  I  should  like  to  make  the 
descent  gradual.  ,  I  should  prefer  to  get  rid  of  one  school  at  a  time,  and  should  put  Haskdl 
among  those  last  on  the  list  to  be  abolished.  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  Haskell  that  it 
is  doing  good  work,  just  as  Riverside  is  doing  good  work.  I  have  seen  Riverside's  dcmcni- 
strations  here,  and  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Friedman  could  get  up  and  give  some  from 
Haskell  just  as^good.  Haskell  is  making  quite  a  specialty  of  its  clerical  course,  which  is 
one  that  I  like  very  much  indeed,  because  there  are  a  great  many  young  Indians  who  are 
taking  most  kindly  to  different  sorts  of  clerical  work.  They  make  excellent  stenograpbcn 
as  well  as  bookkeepers,  and  they  write  well,  as  we  all  know — doubtless  due  to  the  mannal 
training  the  Indian  has  had  thru  his  many  generations  of  ancestors  who  have  had  to  make 
everything  they  used  with  their  own  fingers.  Haskell,  I  feel  safe  in  sajring,  will  be  among 
the  last  to  be  abolished,  because  its  geographical  position  is  such  that  it  ministers  to  a  large 
population  of  Indians  who  are  likely  to  take  to  clerical  occupations.  I  think  that  by  degrees 
some  of  the  branches  which  are  now  taught  at  Haskell  might  be  turned  over  to  some  ol  the 
other  schools,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Friedman  need  pack  his  trunk  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Q.  Do  I  imderstand  you  to  say  that  the  outing  system  should  be  extc:nded  to  all 
boarding-schools  ? 

A.  The  outing  system  I  should  be  glad  to  see  extended  to  every  boarding-school  in 
the  service.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  outing  system  is  the  best  feature  of  our  schools.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  all  the  learning  we  can  cram  into  the  children  from  books. 
In  the  first  place  it  takes  a  child  at  an  age  when  his  disposition  and  his  impressions  of  life 
are  being  formed  and  puts  him  among  white  people  in  a  family,  where  he  learns  to  know 
them  and  not  to  fear  them.  It  also  has  a  great  influence  on  the  white  people;  it  teaches 
them  that  not  every  g^d  Indian  is  dead — ^a  fact  which  is  very  important  they  should  learn. 
But  the  outing  S3rstem  is  a  limited  one;  it  is  bound  by  neighborhoods.  Therefore,  I  am 
applying  the  outing  principle  on  a  large  scale — getting  children  out  from  the  schot^  and 
into  the  actual  big  world  among  white  laborers,  just  exactly  as  white  boys  go  out  from  school 
to  earn  their  living.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  every  teacher  adopt  a  little  outing  system  of 
his  own  if  he  can,  with  a  view  in  the  future  of  sending  the  children  into  the  larger  activities 
of  the  world  beyond  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  practicable  in  a  day  school  ?  One  of  the  first  questions 
asked  by  inspectors  is:  ''Let  me  see  your  enrollment;  let  me  see  your  attendance."  And 
unless  I  can  count  the  outing  pupils  I  cannot  show  the  required  attendance.  What  should 
I  do  in  such  a  case  ? 

A,    Refer  him  to  the  Commissioner. 

I  think  it  highly  beneficial  to  the  children  to  go  out^o  work,  for  it  keeps  them  often 
from  unfortunate  associations  on  the  reservation.  We  know  that  for  the  ten  months  of  the 
school  year  they  are  under  good  influences.  If  they  had  homes  to  go  to  which  were  like 
the  homes  of  our  Caucasian  children,  I  should  say  that  a  school  jrear  of  ten  months  was  too 
much.  I  think  it  is  just  as  well  to  send  them  out  for  a  couple  of  months  during  the  school 
year,  giving  them  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  miming  of  the  school;  send  them 
out,  and  let  them  get  that  vital  contact  with  the  world  which  does  us  all  so  much  good; 
let  them  learn  their  lessons  of  industry  on  a  farm,  for  instance,  where  farming  is  carried 
on  in  earnest,  and  not  in  the  imitation  way  in  which  it  is  done  at  the  school  or  on  an  agency 
farm.  Send  them  into  shops  where  real  shopwork  is  done  to  earn  real  dollars,  not  merely 
to  preserve  school  discipline.  I  want  the  schools  credited  with  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils  for  all  the  time  they  are  out  on  these  little  journeys  into  the  world,  for  the  children 
have  simply  changed  teachers;  they  have  passed  from  the  teacher  who  is  salaried  by  the 
government  to  the  teacher  who  is  training  them  because  of  the  actual  value  he  gets  from 
their  labor. 

Q.    How  about  sending  them  to  the  public  schools  ? 

A,    In  regard  to  the  public  schools,  I  will  say  that  the  more  Indian  children  we  can 
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get  into  them  the  better  it  will  suit  me.    I  should  like  to  have  eyexy  one  of  them  in  a  public 
school  instead  of  in  a  Government  school. 

Q,  When  the  pupil's  term  is  up,  which  is  usually  three  years,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  let  them  go  out  and  work,  and  cut  them  of!  from  their  school  supplies  during  the 
time  they  are  out,  not  letting  them  come  in  for  their  board  and  clothes,  and  to  lie  around 
the  school  all  day  Sunday,  going  back  on  Monday  morning  ?  I  have  seen  this  done  in  the 
school  where  I  am.  They  will  go  out  and  come  back  on  Sunday  with  the  excuse  that  they 
are  sick,  when  really  nothing  is  the  matter  with  them.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  them 
go  out  and  stay  out  during  the  two  months,  providing  their  own  clothing  and  everything 
they  need  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  they  can  earn  them.  That  suggestion  is  all  on  the  same  line  along  which 
I  have  been  talking.  The  Government  has,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  pauperized  the 
whole  race  of  Indians.  It  is  our  business  to  try  to  neutralize  this  influence  and  reverse 
the  practice. 

Q.  Are  the  larger  pupils  enrolled  in  a  day  school  to  be  continued  on  the  roll  and 
counted  as  in  attendance  when  they  are  out  at  work? 

A,  Yes,  if  it  is  not  done  surreptitiously.  Be  candid  with  the  office,  tell  us  what  you 
are  doing,  and  ask  authority.  I  purpose  to  carry  out  these  ideas  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
give  our  teachers  the  benefit  of  every  child  constructively  in  attendance,  if  they  will  simply 
take  charge  of  the  children  and  see  that  they  get  out  and  work  at  some  gainful  occupation. 
Such  outside  work  is  much  more  valuable  than  any  they  could  do  in  the  classroom.  I 
shall  every  time  be  very  glad  to  give  the  teacher  the  credit  of  having  done  his  or  her  whole 
duty  if  the  children  are  brought  to  the  school,  started  in  the  rudiments,  and  then  sent  out 
to  places  where  they  can  be  taught  actually  to  do  something  for  profit. 

Q,     Should  the  old  Indians  and  their  children  be  educated,  and  is  it  to  be  forced  'on 
them? 

A .     Some  of  the  old  Indians  have  learned  a  thing  or  two  of  late  years,  particularly  those 
who  have  come  into  close  contact  with  a  school.     That  is  where  the  day  school  is  doing  the 
great  work.     It  is  right  under  the  nose  of  the  old  Indian,  and  after  a  while  he  learns  to 
respect  it.     Of  course,  there  is  still,  among  some  of  the  old  Indians,  a  very  great  opposition 
to  education,  or  to  what  we  style  education.    The  old-fashioned  Indian  wants  his  child 
to  follow  the  old  Indian  ways,  and  believes  they  are  better  for  it.    We  have  to  put  the  school 
proposition  on  very  practical  ground  with  him.     First  we  appeal  to  his  instinct  of  self- 
protection.    We  say:   "The  white  people  are  coming  into  your  country,  and  unless  you 
and  your  people  know  the  English  language  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  a 
little  you  cannot  hold  your  own  against  the  whites.    Now  it  will  do  no  good  for  you  to 
say  the  whites  ought  not  to  come — ^that  they  ought  to  stay  away  and  leave  you  alone — for 
they  are  coming,  and  are  here.*'    After  we  have  appealed  in  that  way,  if  he  still  resists, 
we  say  plainly  to  him  that  his  children  must  go  to  school  long  enough  to  learn  the  simple 
things,   whether  he  Hkes  it  or  not.     And  if  he  still  does  not  listen  to  the  words  of 
the  Government,  we  send  the  policeman  or  the  soldier  to  show  him  that  we  mean 
business. 

Q.  Is  there  imiformity  in  the  treatment  of  the  different  tribes  thruout  the  United 
States  ?  And  how,  for  instance,  does  the  treatment  of  the  Califomia  Indians  by  the 
Government  differ  from  that  of  the  more  savage  tribes  ? 

A.  A  full  answer  to  that  question  would  be  pretty  complex.  The  tribes  differ,  of 
course,  as  do  different  peoples  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  we  have  to  adopt  a  variety  of 
methods  suited  to  the  respective  tribes.  We  treat  an  agricultural  people  hke  the  Hopis, 
who  for  many  years  have  been  subsisting  in  a  poor  way  by  their  own  labor,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent fashion  from  that  in  which  we  treat  the  proud  and  warlike  Sioux.  The  Califomia 
Indian,  in  my  judgment,  is  in  a  better  position  today  than  nine-tenths  of  his  brethren  in 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  so  because  the  Government  has  done  less  for  him.  He  has  been 
stripped  of  pretty  nearly  everything — a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  by  virtue  of  that  he  has 
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been  obliged  to  get  down  and  work  for  a  living;  and  I  look  to  see  more  Indians  ci  the  Cab- 
fomia  tribes  saved  than  of  any  other  group  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  outing  system,  and  I  should  like  to  ^ 
you  this  question:  Suppose  a  person  comes  to  a  large  school  to  get  fifty  pupils  to  wock  fcr 
him,  what  b  the  basis  of  choice  by  which  a  superintendent  or  teacher  should  choose  those 
fifty  ?    What  should  lead  him  in  his  choice  ? 

A,  I  will  tell  you  what  rule  I  should  apply;  I  should  study  my  children  to  know  vfao 
among  them  would  receive  most  benefit  from  going  out — ^that  is,  which  ones  show  some 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  advantages  of  such  a  chance  to  touch  elbows  with  the  worid. 
When  a  child  shows  a  disposition  toward  progress,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  outing 
rather  than  the  one  who  will  simply  take  a  lesson  because  you  require  him  to,  and  l<rt  i: 
run  out  of  his  mind  as  water  runs  ofif  a  duck's  back.  It  is  a  mighty  good  plan,  whether 
you  are  dealing  with  children  or  with  adults,  to  give  your  help  not  to  the  inert,  but  to  those 
who  show  some  interest  in  helping  themselves. 
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ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

I  am  wholly  without  experience  in  the  matter  of  Indian  education  and  I 
shall  not  try  to  instruct  you  on  that  subject.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  that  I 
should  say  that  I  am  at  this  time  specially  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
you  are  doing  in  the  education  of  the  Indian,  because  of  the  problems  we  find 
in' the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  education  of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of 
Alaska;  and  I  feel  sure  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  very  much  to  learn  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  reference  to  the  problems  that  confront  us  in 
Alaska.  In  some  respects  they  are  the  same  problems  that  you  are  facing  in 
the  Biu'eau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  in  other  particulars  they  are  very  different, 
particularly  our  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Eskimos  and  the  special  type 
of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer — ^the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  industry,  necessitating  and  intended  for  a  new  type  of  indus- 
trial  education  for  those  people. 

Now,  you  are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  industrial  education  among  the 
Indians,  and  I  am  siu-e  that  for  both  of  these  classes  of  natives  which  we  hare 
to  deal  with  in  Alaska  we  shall  learn  very  much  from  what  you  are  doing  here. 
And  I  should  add  that  we  shall  do  our  best  to  accomplish  something  up  there 
that  may  make  some  small  return  for  what  we  shall  get  from  you. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  little  suggestion  of  a  purely 
general  sort,  I  cannot  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  that  is  not  what  you 
expect  of  me.  Probably  you  expect  me  to  make  some  suggestion  as  to  the 
bearing  of  these  educational  efforts  that  you  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  are 
engaged  in  upon  the  larger  educational  problems  of  the  time.  There  are  two 
ways  that  occur  to  me  now  in  which  it  seems  that  this  education  of  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  large  educational  move- 
ments of  the  time.  The  first  of  these  relationships  I  would  speak  of  somewhat 
in  this  way;  repeating  what  has  been  said  elsewhere,  our  educational  develop- 
ment, our  development  of  elementary  education,  particularly  within  the  last 
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few  )rears,  has  shown  a  peculiar  tendency  of  two  types  of  education  of  appren- 
ticeship. I  think  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  these  two  kinds  of  education,  which 
are  really  the  commanding  types  of  education  and  which  have  gone  apart  for 
many  centuries,  are  now  to  converge  and  give  us  a  new  type  of  school.  I  think 
that  in  our  general  education  we  are  working  toward  the  type  of  school  that 
is  different,  very  different,  from  the  ordinary  elementary  ABC  and  arithmetic 
school  of  the  past,  and  that  the  new  t3rpe  of  school  is  but  fitting  together  the 
best  things  of  the  literary  school  and  the  best  things  of  the  whole  apprentice- 
ship system.  The  school  means  this — that  a  man  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
skill  by  the  actual  doing  of  things.  Now  both  of  these  things  are  needed  in  a 
well-developed  education — both  the  apprenticeship  and  the  ideas  that  shall 
give  to  the  apprenticeship  its  value. 

What  you  are  doing  in  these  things  in  the  Indian  schools  is  teaching  us  a 
lesson  for  all  our  education;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  second  way  in  which  I 
think  our  general  education,  and  such  special  education  as  you  have  to  do  with, 
are  coming  together.    It  may  be  somewhat  as  follows:  We  are  finding  of  late 
that  the  peculiar  types  of  education  which  have  arisen  under  special  conditions 
have  taught  us  things  that  we  had  overlooked  where  the  conditions  were  more 
normal.    In  some  respects  the  problem  of  education  has  been  simplified  and 
clarified  for  us  by  putting  it  in  the  form  of  the  education  of  a  special  class. 
Now,  that  has  happened  in  a  dozen  ways  of  late.    Curiously  two  of  the  most 
significant  ways  in  which  it  has  happened  have  come  to  us  from  the  state  of 
Alabama.    I  refer  to  Tuskegee  and  Helen  Keller.    In  one  year  there  appeared 
Booker  T.  Washington's  Up  from  Slavery^  and  the  Story  of  Helen  Keller's 
Lije^  and  for  the  general  student  of  education  both  of  these  books  were  signifi- 
cant— ^tremendously  significant,  and  stimulating — for  the  work  of  general 
education.    They  showed  us  some  things  about  the  training  of  the  senses  under 
those  very  difficult  conditions  that  Miss  Sullivan  had  to  fight,  that  we  had  not 
seen  before.    They  showed  us  what  we  can  do  to  advantage  for  white  people 
under  normal  conditions,  by  showing  what  the  colored  man  has  done  under  the 
tremendously  accentuated  difficulties  of  the  man  who  is  working  his  way  up 
from  slavery.    These  two  things  wrote  large  for  us  some  of  the  things  that 
we  had  overlooked  in  our  general  education.    Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  those 
things  are  the  finest,  the  most  suggestive  relationship,  so  far  as  I  have  studied 
the  question  between  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  Indian  schools  and  the 
work  of  general  education  with  which  the  Biureau  of  Education  is  mainly 
concerned. 

The  little  more  that  I  have  to  say  I  should  like  to  say  with  reference  to 
those  two  relationships.  You  are  to  teach  us  lessons  for  general  education, 
because  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  education  of  the  Indians  are  throwing 
out  in  sharp  relief  things  that  would  otherwise  be  overlooked  in  the  education 
of  the  normally  constituted  civilized  community.  Furthermore,  the  particular 
way  in  which  you  are  to  give  us  help  in  the  improvement  of  our  educational 
practice,  is  by  showing  us  how  the  training  of  a  man  to  do  an  actual  day's  work 
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by  doing  an  actual  day's  work,  is  going  to  fit  into  and  reinforce  the  traditioni! 
instruction  of  the  school.    Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  work  of  manual 
training  and  the  work  of  agriculture.    I  may  have  something  to  say  about  these 
before  I  get  thru,  but  I  should  like  to  tun>now  to  another  side  of  this  work  of  ap- 
prenticeship that  seems  to  me  of  even  greater  significance  for  our  general  educa- 
tion.   This  other  thing  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  specially — ^and  I  do  it  wi± 
great  reserve  because  I  know  so  little  about  it — ^is  the  manual  training,  the  do- 
mestic training,  you  provide  for  girls.    In  some  respects,  the  work  you  do  for 
girls  has  larger  significance  for  the  making  of  a  sotmd  American  civilization 
among  the  Indians  than  anything  you  can  possibly  do  for  the  boys.    We,  in  our 
problem  of  general  education,  are  faced  by.  the  normal  conditions  of  our  time. 
We  realize  the  fact — and  if  we  did  not  realize  the  fact  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
read  the  morning  paper  and  we  would  realize  it — ^that  a  large  part  of  the  mora] 
issue  of  this  present  day  centers  in  the  home.  What  are  our  schools,  our  ordinary 
schools  for  white  boys  and  girls  going  to  do  to  improve  these  conditions  that 
afifect  the  American  home  ?    That,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems 
of  general  education  in  this  present  time.    Now  I  don't  believe  that  good  cook- 
ing is  going  to  solve  this  problem,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  will  do  something 
towards  solving  it.    As  a  man,  I  may  say  frankly  that  for  me  good  cooking 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  home,  and  I  trust  I  give  good  evidence  that  my 
wife  has  cared  for  that  side  of  the  matter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  have  come  to  us  from  Europe 
of  late  is  the  story  of  what  is  done  by  the  London  school  board  to  teach  good 
housekeeping  to  the  girls  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London.    There  again  we 
are  getting  suggestions  from  abnormal  conditions  that  should  teach  us  lessons 
for  our  normal  conditions.    The  accounts  that  have  come  to  us  are  not  all 
complete.    Some  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  little  notices  in  such  articles,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  Mrs.  Kelley  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Century  Magantu; 
some  information  has  come  to  us  by  word  of  mouth  from  these  teachers  that 
have  been  visiting  us  under  the  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Mosely.    What  has 
been  done  seems  to  be  simply  this,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the 
large  board  schools  in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  London,  houses  have  been 
secured  that  are  very  much  like  the  ordinary  house  in  which  the  ordinary  life 
of  these  people  is  carried  on.    And  into  these  houses  girls  have  been  sent  in 
classes  from  the  neighboring  school  to  do  the  ordinary  work  of  cleaning,  making 
beds,  cooking,  all  of  the  ordinary  things  that  make  a  house  homelike  and 
comfortable  and  sanitary.    Now  this  one  little  experiment  has  appealed  to 
me  most  strongly.    I  do  not  believe  that  that  sort  of  thing  can  be  carried  on 
for  a  long  time  in  any  neighborhood  without  having  an  effect,  not  only  on  the 
health  of  the  homes  of  that  neighborhood,  but  also  upon  the  sense  of  the  home. 
And  the  sense  of  the  home  is  the  thing  we  want  to  cultivate.    Now  you  are 
doing  a  work  for  girls  of  which  I  get  some  glimpses  here  and  there.     It  is,  I 
believe,  preparing  the  girls  to  make,  under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  the 
communities,  simple,  dignified,  clean,  attractive,  American  homes;  different. 
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undoubtedly,  from  the  home  of  the  East,  and  that  should  be  so^I  should 
think  that  the  homes  of  one  race  ought  to  be  different  from  the  homes  of 
another  race.  There  should  be  some  things  that  represent  the  peculiar 
tastes,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  that  race,  whatever  it  may  be — ^it  should  encour- 
age those  elements  of  comfort,  of  neatness,  of  self-respect,  of  care  for  the  things 
that  are  becoming  and  tasteful,  for  those  things  that  go  into  homes  everywhere 
that  there  is  anything  that  we  Americans  would  call  a  home.  In  so  far  as  you 
can  teach  the  girls  of  your  Indian  schools  to  make  homes  of  this  sort,  I  think 
that  you  are  preparing  the  Indians  to  resist  the  bad  influences  of  the  white  man, 
and  I  hope  you  will  help  to  teach  the  white  man  how  to  do  the  white  man's 
'work. 

Now  this  is  the  most  that  I  have  in  mind  to  say  at  this  time.    The  worl£ 
in  manual  training  and  the  work  in  agriculture  is  of  very  great  significance  to 
us  in  general  education.    At  this  present  time  we  are  finding  in  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  agricultural  education.    Do  not  feel  that 
vrhat  you  are  doing  in  the  way  of  training  for  agriculture  in  the  Indian  schools 
is  done  as  a  separate  and  isolated  work  simply  because  you  are  in  the 
Indian  schools.    You  are  doing  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  movement  that  affects 
our  schools  in  general.    In  half  a  dozen  of  the  states  legislation  has  been  had 
during  the  last  year  with  reference  to  agricultiu'al  education.    The  national 
government  has  gone  on  step  by  step  furthering  agricultural  education.    One 
of  the  most  important  steps  was  taken  early  in  March  of  this  year,  when  a 
large  addition  was  made  to  the  endowment  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
colleges  in  the  states  and  territories,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  used  in  train- 
ing teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  lower  schools.    This  provision  will  have  a 
very  great  and  significant  influence  on  the  extension  of  agricvdtural  education. 
Now  I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  important  problems  in  your 
teaching  of  agriculture,  in  your  apprenticeship  in  the  work  of  farming,  in  your 
apprenticeship  in  the  care  of  live  stock.    I  believe  that  you  will  be  able  to 
teach  in  your  apprenticeship  along  these  lines  lessons  that  will  be  of  use  to 
us  in  our  agricultiu'al  work.    It  is  in  view  of  such  questions  as  these  that  your 
gathering  here  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  certainly  of  an  interest 
that  extends  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  education  of  the  Indian,  which  of 
itself  is  so  fascinating. 


DEMONSTRATION  LESSONS 

Correlating  Arithmetic  and  Carpentry 

presented  with  a  class  of  indian  pupils  by  clarence  l.  gates, 
principal  teacher,  sherkan  institute,  riverside,  cal. 

I  shall  try  to  show  briefly  the  manner  in  which  we  correlate  the  industrial 
with  the  literary  work  at  Sherman  Institute.  This  makes  both  of  vital  interest 
to  the  pupils;  it  enables  them  to  speak,  read,  and  write  intelligently  of  their 
work  and  to  perform  it  understandingly.    In  this  lesson  I  have  chosen  the 
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subject  of  carpentry,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  industries  for 
boys.  In  correlating  this  subject,  the  style  of  the  houses  best  suited  to  local 
needs  must  be  studied.  All  industries  taught  at  an  Indian  school,  however, 
furnish  abundant  material  for  classroom  work  in  reading,  composition, 

drawing,  and  numbers. 

Q.    What  kind  of  houses  do  the  Indians  have  on  your  reservation  in  Montana  ? 

i4.    They  have  frame  houses. 

Q.    What  kind  of  houses  are  on  the  reservation  in  Southern  California  ? 

A,     Both  frame  and  adobe  houses. 

Q.    Which  is  the  better — frame  or  adobe  ? 

A,    A  frame  house  is  better. 

Q.    Why? 

A.  Because  adobe  houses  are  not  neat  and  when  they  get  out  of  repair  they  cannot 
be  repaired  easily. 

Q,    What  kind  of  a  house  would  you  build  if  you  wanted  a  house  ? 

A,    A  frame  house. 

Q.    What  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do  if  you  were  going  to  build  ? 

A,  I  would  first  draw  my  plans,  then  make  an  estimate  for  the  amount  of  lumber 
that  would  be  needed. 

Q,    Mention  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  needed  in  the  framework  of  a  house. 

A.    Sills,  floor  joists,  studding,  ceiling  joists,  plates,  rafters,  etc. 

Q,     For  what  else  must  you  estimate  ? 

A.  Hardware — such  as  nails,  butts,  locks,  sash  pulleys,  sash  cord,  sash  locks, 
hinges,  etc. 

Q.    Is  there  anything  else  for  which  to  estimate  when  building  a  house  ? 

A.  For  finishing  materials,  doors,  windows, 'base  boards,  cornice,  shingles,  siding, 
flues,  and  foundation. 

Q.    What  is  the  first  step  in  the  work  of  building  ? 

A,    The  foundation  must  be  built  good  and  strong.    It  must  be  square  and  level. 

Q.    How  would  you  square  the  foundation  ? 

A .  By  measuring  six  feet  on  one  end  from  the  comer  and  eight  feet  on  the  side,  then 
if  the  hypothenuse  is  ten  feet,  the  comer  is  square.  (Alfred  illustrated  the  above  by  draw- 
ing on  blackboard.) 

Q.    After  the  foundation  is  built,  what  must  be  done  ? 

A.  We  must  measure  and  cut  the  floor  joists  and  place  them  about  sixteen  inches 
apart,  bridge  them  and  make  them  solid. 

Q,    What  step  is  next  in  order  ? 

A.  The  studding  and  plates  are  put  into  place  and  nailed  and  braced.  Then  we 
lay  our  ceiling  joists  and  roof  framework,  such  as  rafters,  ridge  board,  collar  beam,  etc 

Q.    After  the  framework  is  complete  what  would  you  do  ? 

A.  Cut  the  door  and  window  openings,  and  make  the  door  and  window  frames  and 
put  them  in  place. 

Q.    What  is  very  important  in  this  work  ? 

A,  Careful  cutting.  Every  piece  must  be  square  on  end  and  stand  straight  and  be 
square  and  level. 

Q.    After  the  framework,  what  work  is  next  to  be  done  ? 

i4.    The  outside  finishing;  then  the  inside  finishing. 

Q,    How  are  houses  finished  on  the  inside  in  Southern  California  ? 

A,    Houses  are  plastered. 

Q.  Peter,  you  may  write  a  composition  on  the  blackboard,  on  "Hoi2se  Framcwork.*» 
Ray,  you  may  explain  the  drawing  of  a  plan  of  a  house,  showing  the  ground  plan,  side, 
and  end  with  truss  roof. 
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Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  manufacture  adobe  brick  in  southern  California  ? 

A.  The  cost  is  very  little,  if  you  live  in  a  locality  where  there  is  adobe  mud. 

Q.  How  are  the  bricks  made  ? 

A .  They  are  molded,  then  laid  in  the  sim  to  dry. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  lumber  in  southern  California  ? 

A.  About  ten  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? 

A.  The  carpenter  told  me. 

Problem 

Alfred,  at  ten  dollars  per  thousand,  find  the  cost  of  the  lumber  for  the  framework  of 
the  house  Ray  has  just  planned. 

62  pieces  of  studding  2X4  in.  by  10  ft. —  413}  ft. 
6  plates                      2X4  in.  by  18  ft. —  72 

8  plates  2X4  in.  by  24  ft. —  128 

8  sills  2X4in.  by  i8ft.—  96 
4  sills                        2X4  in.  by  14  ft. —         37J 
2  sills                         2X6  in.  by  18  ft. —  36 

16  floor  joists  2  X 12  in.  by  18  ft. —        576 

9  ceiling  joists  2X6  in.  by  18  ft. —        162 
18  rafters                     2X4  in.  by  14  ft. —        168 

Total  number  of  feet  of  lumber i688f 

$10. 


$16,880 
fX  10- 20/3  or 6| 

$16,886) 

Peter  exhibited  the  model  which  he  made  of  a  house  built  after  the  plans  drawn  by 
Kay.  He  handled  and  told  the  name  of  each  part,  measuring  and  giving  dimensions,  and 
set  up  the  framework  of  the  house. 
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PRESENTED  WITH  A  CLASS  OF  INDIAN  PUPILS  BY  MISS  CASIOE  M.  DARN£LL> 

TEACHER,  SHERMAN  INSTITUTE,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

By  correlating  the  classroom  subjects  with  the  industrial  work  of  the  school, 

pupils,  while  learning  to  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  gain  a  great  deal  of 

valuable  information  concerning  work  of  all  kinds:   they  draw  pictures  of 

objects  handled,  they  write  first  words,  then  phrases,  which  gradually  lead  up 

to  short  sentences,  such  as,  rake;  the  rake;  my  rake;  I  have  a  rake;  we  have 

two  rakes;  Juan  has  a  little  rake;  thus  action  words  and  governing  words  are 

gradually  introduced.    Little  counting  lessons  and  number  problems  also 

creep  in;    for  example, 

a  rakes  and  i  rake  are  3  rakes.        2  rakes  4  hoes 

I  rake  2  hoes 

3  rakes  2  hoes,  etc. 

I  frequently  write  the  word  upon  which  I  am  drilling.  To  make  the  transi- 
tion from  script  to  print  easy,  I  typewrite  all  words  or  sentences,  just  as  I  have 
written  them  on  the  board,  and  let  pupils  read  them  in  that  form.  When  the 
words  are  mastered  I  turn  to  a  lesson  in  some  reader,  on  the  subject  we  have 
studied  in  class.    Pupils  usually  find  but  little  difficulty  in  reading  the  printed 
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page.  The  industrial  work  given  in  the  classroom  furnishes  action,  which 
the  child  requires,  and  enables  the  teacher  to  clothe  dull,  prosy  classroom 
subjects  with  interest. 

To  those  who  may  say  this  lesson  has  been  given  before,  I  explain  that  it 
would  be  tedious  to  you  to  listen  to  the  continuous  drill  which  is  necessary  in 
teaching  non-English-speaking  pupils  the  conmion  words  of  a  new  language; 
and  you  would  have  no  idea  of  the  results.  I  have  driUed  for  many  months 
on  the  simple  words  in  daily  use  in  our  language,  and  give  this  lesson  to  show 
you  what  results  may  be  accomplished  by  perseverance  and  industry,  and  by 
using  objects  which  appeal  to  the  child  mind.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to 
interest  the  child  in  something  he  can  grasp.  Words  alone  convey  nothing 
to  his  little  mind,  but  when  preparing  a  nice  luncheon  (in  teaching  cooking  in 
the  classroom)  words  stand  for  objects  that  enlist  his  interest. 

Industrial  work,  therefore,  gives  rudimentary  knowledge  on  a  variety  of 
subjects.  The  work  in  this  demonstration  lesson  cannot  be  given  in  one 
lesson  in  the  schoolroom.  It  will  depend  upon  the  mental  development  of 
the  children,  and  their  knowledge  of  English.  So  the  work  must  be  given  more 
slowly  to  some  than  to  others.  All  work  should  be  given  gradually,  one  word 
at  a  time,  and  to  those  who  grasp  it  les$  readily,  persistent  drill  and  infinite 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  necessary. 

I  will  give  a  brief  lesson  showing  how  we  correlate  garden  work  with 
classroom  subjects: 

p.  Ail  the  beautiful  vegetables  and  flowers  have  a  home,  just  the  same  as  the  boys 
and  girls.    Where  is  this  home  ? 

A.     In  the  soil. 

Q.    Name  some  of  the  kinds  of  vegetables  that  like  to  live  down  under  the  soil. 

i4.     Potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  etc. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  vegetables  that  live  above  the  soil  and  sec  the 
sunshine. 

A.    Tomatoes,  beans,  com,  melons,  etc. 

Q.    Why  do  we  make  gardens  ? 

A.    To  have  things  to  eat  and  to  sell. 

Q.     Each  may  name  some  vegetable  we  raised  in  our  little  garden  at  Sherman. 

A 

Q.    Susie,  how  large  is  your  garden  ? 

A,     Four  feet  by  six  feet. 

Q,    Susie  may  measure  on  the  floor  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  garden. 

A,  Susie  says:  '^This  ruler  is  one  foot  long;  six  times  this  ruler  will  be  six  feet; 
four  times  this  ruler  will  be  four  feet." 

Q.    When  may  we  make  our  school  gardens  ? 

i4.    In  the  spring  or  in  the  autumn. 

Quincy  may  pass  to  the  board  and  write  the  answer  to  my  questions. 

Q.    What  is  done  flrst  in  making  a  garden  ? 

A.     Quincy  writes:  "The  ground  is  plowed." 

Q.    Juan  may  read  what  Quincy  has  written.     Why  did  they  plow  the  ground  ? 

A,     Quincy  writes:  "To  turn  over  the  soil." 

Q.    Susie  may  read  what  Quincy  has  written.      The  other  pupils  may  answer  orally. 

A.    To  soften  the  ground;  to  loosen  it  so  we  can  sow  the  seed. 
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Q.  Hofr  is  the  garden  bed  made  ? 

A^  It  is  sunken  in  the  ground  two  inches. 

Q.  Why  made  this  way  ? 

A.  So  it  will  hold  the  water. 

Q.  Where  did  you  plant  the  seeds  ? 

A .  In  little  furrows,  one  inch  deep. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

A  .  Covered  the  seed  over  with  soil. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  So  they  will  be  in  the  dark;  to  get  moisture  to  sprout;  so  the  sun  will  not  bum 
the  roots. 

Q-  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  Watered  it. 

Q.  How  often  should  we  water  our  gardens  ? 

A.  Once  a  week. 

Q.  Why  water  the  garden  ? 

A.  So  the  plants  can  take  food  from  the  soil. 

Q,  When  the  plants  came  up  what  did  you  do  ? 

A.  Pulled  up  the  weeds. 

Q.  Why  pull  up  the  weeds  ? 

A,  They  drink  the  water  and  choke  the  plants. 

Q,  Frances,  John,  Rosario,  each  may  draw  a  picture  of  one  of  the  vegetables  raised 

in  your  gadren. 

A,  I  raised  a  turnip.  (Drawing.) 
I  raised  a  radish.  (Drawing.) 
I  raised  a  beet.        (Drawing.) 

Juan  may  go  to  the  board  and  write  answers  to  my  questions. 

Q.  How  many  radishes  did  you  raise  ? 

A.  I  raised  twenty-four  radishes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

A.  I  ate  four  radishes  and  sold  two  bunches. 

Q.  You  may  write  upon  the  board  how  many  radishes  you  had  in  one  bimch. 

A.  Ten  radishes. 

Q.  How  many  radishes  in  two  bunches  ? 

A.  10  radishes 
10  radishes 
20    radishes 

Q.  How  many  radishes  did  you  sell  ? 

A.  Twenty  radishes. 

Q,  How  much  money  did  you  get  a  bunch  ? 

A,  I  got  five  cents  a  bunch. 

Q.  Write  how  much  you  got  for  two  bunches  ? 

A.  2X5  cents  are  10  cents. 

Q.  Sarah,  tell  us  of  your  beets  ? 

A,  I  raised  two  rows  of  beets. 

Q.  How  many  beets  in  each  row  ? 

A,  I  had  nine  beets  in  one  row  and  8  beets  in  another  row. 

Q.  You  had  nine  beets  in  one  row  and  sold  four  beets  out  of  that  row,  how  many 
did  you  eat  out  of  that  row  ? 

A,  9—4  equals  5.    I  ate  5  beets  out  of  that  row. 

Q.  You  had  eight  beets  in  the  other  row,  how  many  did  you  eat  ? 

A.  I  ate  four  beets  out  of  that  row. 

Q.  How  many  beets  did  you  have  left  ? 
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A.  I  had  eight  less  four  which  equals  four,  so  I  had  four  beets  to  sell. 

Q.  How  many  beets  did  you  sell  ? 

A.  I  sold  four  beets  from  one  row  and  four  beets  from  the  other  row,  four  azid  focr 
are  eight,  or  four  beets  and  four  beets  are  eight  beets. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  these  beets  ? 

A,  I  got  six  cents  for  each  bunch,  I  had  two  bunches;  two  times  six  cents  are  twdvc 
cents. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  July  io,  1907 

Xhe  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  by  J.  H  Francis,  of 
Ix>s  Angeles. 

After  opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Louis  C. 
Monin,  dean  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Alfred  Guillou, 
Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  secretary. 

Upon  motion  the  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
tbe  coming  year: 

A.  M.  Chamberlain,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  H.  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Louis  C.  Monin  read  a  paper,  "The  Scope  of  the  Department  of  Technical  Educa- 
tion." After  discussion  the  tentative  conclusion  was  reached  that  this  department  should 
include  collegiate  and  secondary  technical  education. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School,  then  read  a  paper,  "The 
Proper  Articulation  of  Technical  Education  within  the  System  of  Public  Education." 
George  P.  Phenix,  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  discussed  the  paper. 

President  Joseph  Edward  Stubbs,  of  Nevada  State  University,  Reno,  read  a  pap>er, 

''Aims  and  Methods  of  Technical  Education  as  Compared  with  the  Aims  and  Methods 

of  a  Liberal  Education." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Alfred  Guillou,  Secretary. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  July  ii 

The  department  met  in  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Chairman  Monin. 

E.  H.  Barker,  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  appointed  to 
act  as  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Announcement  was  made  that  an  invitation  had  been  received  from  Rev.  Robert  J. 
Burdette,  stating  that  the  subject  of  his  next  Sunday's  discourse  would  be  "Head,  Hand, 
and  Heart "  and  inviting  the  Department  of  Technical  Education  to  attend.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  reply  expressing  appreciation. 

The  first  paper  of  the  session  on  "The  Agricultural  College  and  Its  Relationship 
to  the  Scheme  of  National  Education"  was  read  by  E.  J.  Wickson,  dean  and  acting  director 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

A  paper  on  "Trade  Schools  and  Trade  Unions"  was  read  by  George  A.  Merrill, 
principal  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  San  Francisco,  California. 

A  paper  qn  "Technical  Education  in  High  Schools  and  Rural  Schools"  was  read  by 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  dean  and  professor  in  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena, 
California. 

A  brief  discussion  then  followed. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  its  report  as  follows: 

For  President — Louis  C.  Monin,  dean  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 

m. 

For  Vice-President — A.  B.  Storms,  president  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
For  Secretary — George  A.  Merrill,  principal   of  California  School  of   Mechanical 
Arts,  San  Franci^o,  Cal. 
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The  rep>ort  was  adopted  and  the  nominees  elected. 

Mr.  Merrill  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Committee  on  Co-operatiOT 
between  the  educational  and  industrial  organizations  and  allied  interests.  It  was  moved 
and  carried  that  the  officers  of  the  Association  act  during  the  present  year  as  that  com- 
mittee,  adding  to  their  number  as  may  seem  desirable,  the  same  to  be  called  a  "Com- 
mittee on  Co-operation." 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  a  Committee  of  Seven  on  Admission  Requirements  to 

Technical  Colleges  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  make  a  partial  report  at  the  next  meeting 

of  the  Association. 

The  department  then  adjourned. 

E.  H.  Barkeil,  Secretary. 

The  following  have  accepted  appointment  as  memben  of  the  committee  of  seven  od 

Entrance  Requirements  to  Technical  Colleges : 

President  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  (Chairman). 

Professor  Harry  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dean  M.  E,  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan. 

Dean  Frederick  A.  Goetze,  Columbia  University. 

Dean  A.  Marston,  Iowa  State  College. 

Professor  Ira  O.  Baker,  University  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  Sibley  College,  Cornell  University. 

Irwin  Shepard,  Central  Secretary, 
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LOUIS  C.   MONIN,  DEAN  OF  ARMOUR  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY, 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

I.  Historical. — In  the  course  of  the  year  1903,  several  members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  interested  in  the  cause  of  technical  and 
industrial  education  conceived  the  plan  of  petitioning  the  Association  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  department,  to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Technical 
Education.  Having  received  the  promise  of  active  co-operation  from  many 
of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  this  country  and  enthusiastic  replies  from 
a  great  number  of  teachers  from  every  state  of  the  Union,  the  twenty-five 
signatures  necessary  to  make  application  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  department  were  secured  and  the  formal  petition  was 
transmitted  to  the  Board  on  December  29,  1903,  as  provided  in  Article  II, 
sections  i  and  2,  and  Article  IV,  section  8,  of  the  Constitution.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  the  following: 

George  N.  Cakman,  director,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Edmttnd  J.  James,  president,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  president,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

V.  C.  Alderson,  president,  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colo. 

M.  C.  Humphreys,  president,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Louis  £.  Reber,  dean,  School  of  Engineering,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pa. 

F.  O.  Marvin,  dean,  School  of  Engineering,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

A.  S.  Draper,  commissioner  of  education.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Merrill,  principal,  California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

F.  Paul  Anderson,  dean,  School  of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering,  State 
College  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Alston  Ellis,  president,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

T.  M.  Brown,  Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Chasi.es  S.  Howe,  president,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  L..  Mees,  president,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Robert  L.  Slagle,  president,  State  School  of  Mines,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

J.  L.  Snyder,  president.  State  Agricultural  College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

Fkedeeick  S.  t*RATT,  president,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Storms,  president.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames,  la. 

LtYiCAN  Hall,  president,  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  W.  Plympton,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  president,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

James  MacAlister,  president,  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AxFRED  Bayuss,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Springfield,  111. 

H.  M.  Belpield,  dean.  University  High  School,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  J.  ScHOBiNGER,  dean,  Harvard  School,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  G.  Grant,  dean,  Kenwood  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

L».  C.  Monin,  dean.  Armour  Institute  of  Teclmology,  Chicago,  111. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  Y.,  July,  1904,  upon  the  motion  of  Director 
Crabtree,  the  petition  was  referred  to  the  executive  conmiittee  with  power  to 
act.     This  conunittee,  in  session  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  February  28,  1906, 
granted  the  report  and  appointed  Professor  Louis  C.  Monin,  of  the  Armoiu: 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  to  effect  the  organization  of  the  new  depart- 
ment and  to  call  the  preliminary  meeting  to  order  at  the  July  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  San  Francisco.    As  the  San  Francisco  meeting  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  calamity  which  befell  the  city,  the  organization  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Education  has  to  be  effected  at  this  time.    By  this 
inclusion  of  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  education  the  scheme  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  rounded  out. 

A  word  of  thanks  is  due  to  all  who  a  year  ago  offered  their  help  in  mapping 
out  a  program  for  the  San  Francisco  meeting. 

2.  Suggestions  and  problems, — Many  suggestions  in  regard  to  work  and 
investigation  have  been  received  by  eminent  educators,  and  are  now  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  department  for  discussion  and  action. 

(i)  President  Eliot,  Harvard. — ^Jerome  D.  Greene,  his  secretary  wrote  March  22, 
1906,  President  Eliot  is  very  glad  to  see  that  a  section  of  the  new  Department  of  Technical 
Education  is  to  be  devoted  to  trade  schools.  In  his  opinion  the  trade  schools  are  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  educational  developments  in  the  immediate  future  and  they  ought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

(2)  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson,  president  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes, 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  a  department  of  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  wonder  to  me  is,  that  this  has  not 
been  arranged  for  before.  Engineering  education  is  first  education  and  only  incidentally 
engineering.  The  idea  of  including  this  new  department  in  the  National  Educational 
Association  appeals  to  me  strongly,  and  I  rejoice  in  it. 

A  committee  on  admission  requirements  should  be  appointed  to  tabulate  the  present 
admission  requirements  and  to  reconmiend  a  minimum  standard.  The  technical  schools 
which  are  free  to  do  so  should  agree  among  themselves  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  applicant  for  admission  to  offer. 

Someway,  instructors  in  engineering  schools  should  lend  their  aid  to  general 
education.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  technical  education  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  is  an  important  step.  But  personal  work,  leadership,  service  is 
needed  to  support  those  who  are  developing  manual  training  in  all  grades  of  the  public 
schools  and  to  aid  in  the  establishing  in  every  large  city  of  trades  and  technical  high  schools. 
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It  is  my  experience  as  a  public-school  man  taking  up  the  work  of  directing  a  college  o^ 
technology  that  professors  and  instructors  of  our  technical  colleges  are  neglecting  their 
duty  which  they  are  particularly  well-fitted  to  perform,  and,  I  might  say,  are  under  obl%a- 
tions  to  perform.  From  the  kindergarten,  thru  the  primary  and  grammar  grades*  the 
high-school  idea  of  systematic  orderly  handwork  runs.  Strengthen  and  foster  this  idea 
and  you  will  have  better-trained  students  in  the  technical  colleges.  But  that  is  not  all — 
you  will  give  a  greater  dignity,  arouse  a  greater  degree  of  public  appreciation  for  the  so- 
called  practical,  industrial,  etc. 

The  men  who  are  instructing  in  our  technical  colleges,  can,  if  they  will,  give  a  iHoader, 
richer  meaning  to  the  term  "education."  They  can,  as  it  were,  double  the  aim  of  public 
education.  Education  must  give  mental  training,  but  it  must  be  good,  and  good  for  some- 
thing, some  special  thing.  Why  not  have  besides  a  committee  on  admission  requirements, 
a  committee  of  eight  on  courses  in  technical  colleges  ?  It  is  generally  known  that  the  com- 
mittee of  ten  performed  a  rare  and  useful  service  for  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country. 
I  believe  a  similar  committee  could  perform  as  unique  a  service  for  the  technical  coUegesw 
For  example,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  courses  in  mathematics  taught  in  our  technical 
colleges.  In  some,  differential  equations  are  required  of  all;  some  perhapts  spend  too 
much  time  on  the  calculus.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  leading  professors  of  mathe- 
matics to  get  together  and  give  us  something  worth  while  as  the  result  of  their  meeting  ? 
Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  other  technical  subjects?  Could  not,  perhaps,  ideal 
courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering  be  put  on  paper  as  ideals 
^oward  which  all  technical  colleges  could  be  working  ? 

(3)  Professor  Samuel  Sheldon,  consulting  engineer,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. — He  had  intended  to  attend  the  San  Francisco  meeting  last  year  and  to 
read  a  paper  on  "  Reconunendations  concerning  the  Standardization  of  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Courses." 

(4)  George  A.  Merrill,  principal  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts. — 
In  the  organization  of  the  new  department  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  separate  trade  schools 
from  other  secondary  technical  schools.  Trades  schools  are  secondary  technical  schoob. 
I  hold,  even,  that  the  best  manual-training  school  is  a  trade  school;  at  any  rate,  the  future 
American  trade  school  will  evolve  out  of  the  present  manual-training  high  schooL  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  department  of  technical  education  should  have  two  sections,  higher 
technical  education  and  secondary  technical  education. 

(5)  C.  L.  Mees,  president,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — ^In  the 
organization  of  the  department  I  think  that  provision  should  be  made  for  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  association  and  the  American  society  for  the  advancement  of 
engineering  education. 

(6)  James  N.  White,  dean.  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois. — ^Thc 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ejigineering  Education  will  alwa3rs,  I  think,  furnish  better 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  higher  technical  education  than  will  any  oiganizatioa 
in  connection  with  the  National  Educational  Associatioi;^,  but  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to 
foster  the  new  department  with  a  view  to  developing  elementary  technical  education  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  country,  so  that  the  universities  may  expect  them  to  do  much 
of  the  elementary  work  of  the  freshman  years  and  quite  possibly  some  work  of  the  sopho- 
more yeais. 

I  know  that  Michigan  is  working  toward  the  five-year  course  in  engineering.  I^ehigh 
tried  the  same  thing  some  years  ago  and  failed  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  five-year 
proposition  is  going  to  be  successful  in  the  near  future.  In  order  to  give  any  more  advanced 
work  in  our  technical  schools,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  raise  the  entrance  require^ 
ments,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  can  include  not  only  the  usual  cultural 
subjects  given  in  the  high  schools,  but  also  many  elementary  technical  subjects;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  thru  the  new  department  we  should  be  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose, 
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and  that  the  public-school  men  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  more  advanced  work 
delegated  to  them. 

(7)  Alfred  Bayliss,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  State  of  Illinois. — In  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  department  in  its  organization;  I  can  only  suggest  that  I  should  like  to 
have  the  plan  such  that  it  would  reach  down  as  far  as  possible  into  the  grades  of  the  common 
schoob  and  have  such  adaptation  as  is  practicable  to  the  needs  of  the  ungraded  country 
schcwl. 

(8)  A.  B.  Stokms,  president,  Iowa  State  College. — We  have  been  obliged  at  the 
state  college  to  consider  the  problem  of  cultural  studies  in  our  technical  courses.  It  seems 
quite  evident  that  these  courses  are  becoming  more  and  more  exclusively  technical.  It  is 
probable  that  higher  entrance  requirements  will  be  demanded  in  the  futiure  in  the  interest 
of  a  broader  culture. 

(9)  J.  L.  Snyder,  president,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. — It  seems  to  me  that 
inasmuch  as  the  land  grant  colleges  are  institutions  of  higher  technical  training,  they 
should  play  quite  an  important  part  in  this  new  department.  Our  agricultural  colleges  at 
one  time  patronized  the  Department  of  Industrial  Education,  which  was  later  changed  to 
manual  training,  I  believe.  When  the  department  was  changed  in  name,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  character  of  its  work,  we  naturally  dropped  out.  I  hope,  however,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  interest  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  this  new  department. 

(10)  V.  C.  Alderson,  president,  Colorado  School  of  Mines. — Technical  education 
is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  an  enlightened  democracy  and  should  not  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  We  should  follow  the  example  of  Switzerland  and,  recognizing  the  dependence 
of  national  prosperity  upon  technical  education,  set  about  the  task  of  providing  an  educa- 
tion for  all  classes  of  workers  suited  to  their  callings. 

According  to  these  suggestions  it  may  be  proper  to  divide  the  work  of  the 
department  into  two  sections,  each  considering  distinctive  pedagogical  and 
administrative  problems,  viz.: 

(i)  Higher  (collegiate)  technical  education  (including  the  argicultural 
college). 

(2)  Secondary  technical  education  (including  the  technical  high  school, 
technical  courses  in  the  high  school,  mechanic  arts  schools,  trades  schools, 
schools  of  home  economics). 

There  is  no  intention  to  curtail  or  to  overlap  any  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. But  much  may  be  done  in  the  future  in  the  direction  of  adjustment  and 
proper  assignment  of  fields  of  investigation. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  outline  a  policy  nor  even  a  definite  plan  or  program  of 
work.  My  few  remarks  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  you  the 
fact  that  the  National  Educational  Association  proposes  to  include  the  latest 
and  very  important  phase  of  the  educational  development  of  our  country 
among  the  topics  worthy  of  systematic  consideration.  May  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  eminent  men  mentioned  prove  helpful  in  our  efiForts  to  start  the 
new  department  upon  its  career  of  usefulness. 

Education  according  to  Pestalozzi  must  be  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
usefid  knowledge  or  even  the  training  of  mental  powers;  it  must  be  ameliora- 
tion of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  and  this,  whether  it  be  education  for 
self-development,  i.  e.,  liberal  education,  or,  education  for  self-support,  i.  e., 
technical  education.  For  the  end  of  life,  as  well  as  of  education,  is  always 
an  ethical  one  and  teaching  is  more  than  mere  instruction;  it  must  be  an  inter- 
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pretation  of  life  and  must  "invigorate  life  thru  knowledge."  The  old  saying  that 
knowledge  is  power  is  only  a  half-truth.  We  have  come  t6  see  that  knowledge 
applied  is  power.  In  this  respect  common-sense  observation  and  the  latest 
phase  of  the  movement  of  philosophic  thought  are  in  accord.  Pragmatism 
as  set  forth  by  Pierce,  James,  Dewey,  and  others,  points  out  that  our  notions 
must  be  interpreted  by  tracing  their  respective  consequences;  that  our  beliefs 
are  really  rules  for  action.  **To  develop  a  thought's  meaning,"  says  James, 
"we  need  only  determine  what  conduct  it  is  fitted  to  produce,  that  conduct  is 
for  us  its  sole  significance;"  and  "ideas  become  true  just  in  so  far  as  thej 
help  us  to  get  into  satisfactory  relation  with  other  parts  of  our  experience." 

Technical  education,  then,  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  liberal  education,  but 
if  rightly  understood  it  is  both  liberal  and  technical,  as  it  aims  at  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  that  will  at  the  same  time  render  him  or  her  capable  of 
self-support. 

Four  fundamental  problems  confront  the  educators  of  today  in  r^ard  to 
the  boys  and  girls  under  their  care; 

(i)  To  make  them  good  (this  they  are  when  they  serve  God  and  their  fellow-men). 

(2)  To  make  them  strong  (they  are  strong  when  they  have  attained  self-mastery). 

(3)  To  make  them  do  common  things  well  (for  only  a  very  small  minority  of  men  is 
privileged  to  deal  with  the  uncommon,  the  so-called  "great  opportunities"  of  Ufe). 

(4)  To  make  them  realize  "that  man  lives  by  admiration,  faith,  and  hope." 

Technical  education  fully  recognizes  these  four  demands  thus  conceived; 
it  is  primarily  an  educational  problem,  and  only  secondarily  an  engineering 
or  an  industrial  or  an  economic  problem.  It  will  be  one  of  the  chief  tasks  of 
the  new  department  to  make  clear  this  position  of  the  educator.  Education 
must  not  only  consider  the  pupil's  needs,  but  also  furnish  him  with  what  the 
community  will  once  require  from  him  in  the  form  of  character,  skill,  knowl- 
edge, and  efficiency. 

The  art  of  life  consists  chiefly  in  making  clear  distinctions  between  that 
which  is  fimdamental  in  knowledge,  character,  and  conduct,  and  that  which 
is  supplemental  or  merely  incidental.  In  the  same  manner  technical  education, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  in  an  experimental  state,  as  far  as  secondary  schools 
are  concerned,  must  in  the  near  future  be  clearer  in  regard  to  its  fundamental, 
supplemental,  and  incidental  elements.  For,  said  Rousseau,  "The  art  of 
living  is  the  trade  we  teach." 

We  are  far  yet  in  our  country  from  that  ripe  completeness  of  system  which 
we  must  admire  in  European  school  affairs,  altho  with  greater  flexibility  we 
combine  more  individual  freedom.  But  as  the  demands  made  upon  graduates 
from  technical  schools  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  as  the  schools  will 
aim  at  ciuricula  more  and  more  exacting  upon  the  time  and  physical  and 
mental  strength  of  the  students,  it  becomes  the  great,  nay,  let  me  say,  saoed, 
duty  of  an  association  like  ours  to  see  to  it  that  the  individual  is  not  sacrificed 
to  the  whole,  but  rather  is  given  every  opportunity  of  "realizing  himself  in  the 
whole."    This,  I  hold,  is  the  chief  task  and  the  platform  of  the  new  department 
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of  technical  education.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  methods  too  rigid  as 
well  as  against  excessive  individualism. 

Technical  education  is  bound  to  be  the  most  favored  phase  of  education 
of  our  nation,  because  its  chief  principle  is  that  of  self -activity,  engaging  the 
student's  interest,  compeUing  him  to  imitate  patterns,  devices,  and  methods, 
and  to  improve  them,  and  thus,  above  all,  teaching  him  at  all  times  the  signifi- 
cance and  saving  power  of  effort.  For  the  man  capable  of  sustained  effort 
is  the  man  who  wins! 

Looking  over  the  entire  field  of  technical  and  industrial  education  there 
emerge  f oiur  distinct  classes  of  problems  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the 
members  of  the  new  department: 

(i)  Educational  (pedagogical)  problems;  i.  e.,  problems  of  ends  and  aims  and  of 
methods;  problems  of  the  relation  of  the  cultural  elements  to  the  technical  subjects. 

(2)  Administrative  problems;  proper  relations  between  the  different  schools,  proper 
articulation  of  courses,  training  of  teachers,  etc. 

(3)  Social  problems;  relation  of  technical  and  industrial  schools  to  the  public  and 
to  other  organizations;  especially  to  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education, 
and  to  the  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education. 

(4)  Problems  dealing  with  state  support  and  control;  i.  e.,  considering  the  union  of 
national,  state,  or  municipal  support  and  control  with  the  activity  of  private  associations. 
Technical  and  industrial  education  should  become  part  of  the  public-school  system.  How 
soon  this  will  be  realized  is  a  matter  for  the  people  to  decide.  But  our  department  should 
insist  that  technical  and  industrial  education  should  receive  adequate  support  from  the 
state  and  not  be  left  to  the  efforts  of  charitable  organizations  and  to  private  enterprise. 

The  scope  of  the  department  of  technical  education,  therefore,  embraces 
in  its  deliberations  all  phases  of  technical  and  industrial  education,  laying 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  secondary  technical  education; 
to  infuse  a  spirit  of  culture,  justice,  and  of  altruism  into  the  aims  and  methods 
of  all  such  schools,  and  furthermore,  insists  upon  the  truth  that  all  instruction 
must  be  educative,  making  for  manhood,  womanhood,  and  citizenship. 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's. 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be, — but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means. — Browning. 


THE  PROPER  ARTICULATION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

ELLA  FLAGG  YOUNG,  PRINCIPAL,  CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

This  paper  will  not  treat  the  subject  of  technical  education  as  including 
both  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  nor  will  it  present  a  scheme  for  the  articulation 
in  the  public-school  system  of  the  manual  arts,  already  established  as  they  are 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  and  in  the  manual-training  high 
school.  It  will  consider  the  introductory  use  of  the  material  and  method  that 
are  fundamental  in  the  sciences  leading  into  engineering  and  technical  analysis. 
To  decide  what  the  material  is,  is  not  always  easy.    Altho  subject-matter 
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is  divided  into  formal  groups,  two  groups  will  sometimes  have  command  of  the 
same  matter,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  technology  and  the 
manual  arts.  For  instance:  in  the  schools  below  the  institutes  of  technology, 
training  in  the  graphic  and  manual  arts  is  much  nearer  to  training  in  aichi- 
tecture  than  it  is  to  technical  education,  for  while  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
modem  architecture  is  based  on  an  imderstanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
applied  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  and  architectiural  engineering,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  appearance  which  is  designed  in  accord  with  the 
principles  of  art,  and  the  simple  construction  which  is  made  under  the 
leadings  of  the  manual  arts,  will  make  the  chief  appeal  to  the  naive  mind  not 
yet  trained  to  scientific  appreciation.  So  much  by  way  of  explanation  of  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  architectiure  and  the  arts  underiying  its 
practice. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  does  not  necessarily  require  a  full  discussion  of 
the  questions  of  specialization  in  education  early  in  }iie.  It  does,  however, 
raise  the  problem,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  a  positive  effort  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  and  to  acquaint  children  of  the 
practical  type  with  the  attractions  of  the  study  of  applied  science;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  finding  a  place,  in  courses  of  study  already  crowded  beyond 
reasonable  limits,  for  enough  technical  instruction  to  be  valuable.  Until 
we  dethrone  the  theory  that  keeps  many  groups  of  studies  abreast  in  the  upper 
grammar  and  high-school  grades,  our  public  schools  will  continue  to  send 
out  recruits  for  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and  the  idle.  The  preparatory 
schools  of  technical  instruction  are  working  out  the  problem  satisfactorily, 
for  a  single  class  of  students — those  interested  in  things  having  a  practical 
value  in  everyday  life.  The  public  school  has  a  more  complex  problem  with 
its  several  classes  of  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  are  not  interested  in  one 
group  of  studies.  The  problem  is  solvable,  but  this  is  not  the  time  or  the 
place  to  present  the  solution  in  full.  Stated  so  briefly  as  to  seem  to  b^  the 
question,  the  solution  lies  in  making,  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  groups 
of  subjects  the  cores  about  which  different  lines  of  work  will  center,  and  in 
using  the  capital  already  gained  in  other  subjects  as  incidental  to  that  to  be 
acquired  in  the  main  group. 

Whether  this  be  called  partial  specialization  or  training  in  science,  manual 
arts,  or  cultxu-al  studies,  matters  little.  The  discussion  will  from  this  point 
be  restricted  to  technical  instruction. 

At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  children  should  begin  a  substantial  line  of 
work  in  physics.  Such  work  should  have  as  its  object  the  starting  of  children*s 
interest  and  activity  along  the  line  of  scientific  inquiry.  Instead  of  being  an 
incidental  subject  taken  up  once  or  twice  a  week,  it  should  be  in  the  fore- 
ground daily.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  work  should  be  experimentati<Mi 
with  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  using  simple  apparatus  con* 
structed  by  the  children;  but  the  experimentation  would  fail  of  its  possibilities 
if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  discovery  oi  the  mechanical  advantage  involved  and  to 
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a  recognition  of  this  advantage  in  machines  of  all  sorts  that  fall  within  the 
observation  of  the  children. 

Another  line  of  work — ^that  leading  to  technical  analysis — should  be  of  a 
practical  nature  in  connection  with  foods,  plant  fiber?,  and  other  useful  plant 
products.  In  the  following  year  this  scientific  study  should  be  extended  to 
experimental  work  on  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  solids,  liquids,  and  gases, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  effects  in  a  variety  of  things;  a  study  of  the  gases  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  atmospheric  pressure,  involving  hydraulic  pressure, 
with  a  nimiber  of  applications;  a  study  of  ventilation;  practical  work  on  the 
preservation  of  foods.  In  the  eighth  grade  there  should  be  a  study  of  the 
electric  battery,  current  electricity  and  its  application  in  simple  electric  devices; 
a  study  of  the  eye,  some  work  with  lenses  and  the  problem  of  lighting. 

This  program  would  give  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  or  eleven 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  a  good  experiential  basis  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  and  in  the  practical  or  industrial  arts.    The  method  of  handling 
would,  in  large  measure,  limit  the  young  minds  to  the  mechanical  point  of 
view,  or  stimulate  those  penetrative  and  constructive  tendencies  that  under- 
lie one  of  the  freest  and  richest  modes  of  mental  activity — the  scientific 
imagination.    If  the  method  be  the  one  commonly  followed  in  elementary 
science-teaching,  that  of  demonstration  by  the  teacher,  the  capital  that  was 
gained  in  primary  construction  or  handwork  is  not  invested  by  children  of 
average  mental  ability;  motor  images  are  not  integrated  in  the  experience; 
that  experience  is  one-sided,   sensory  only.    If  the  generalizations  under- 
lying that  recognition  of  principles  which  is  essential  to  scientific  thinking  are 
derived  in  considerable  part  from  the  leadings  or  hints  of  the  demonstrator, 
there  is  for  the  members  of  the  class  slight  or  no  deepening  of  the  moments 
of  experience.    The  impulse  to  handle,  to  shift,  and  to  adjust  the  bar,  the  rope, 
or  cord;  the  power  to  estimate  the  pressure  which  the  fiber  withstands,  the 
amount  of  heat,  the  quality  of  the  electric  current,  and  to  appraise  the  value 
of  the  experience  that  comes  almost  imperceptibly  by  way  of  the  adjustments 
of  the  body — much  of  this  impulse  and  this  power  is  lost  out  of  the  work  in 
science  when  the  teacher  adopts  the  method  of  demonstration.    It  may  seem 
that  too  much  time  and  space  are  here  devoted  to  the  educational  phase  of 
elementary  science.    I  think  not.    If  technical  training  is  to  be  articulated 
in  the  elementary-school  course,  it  must  be  jointed  in,  not  tagged  on. 

In  the  high  schools,  the  question  of  specialization  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
settled  satisfactorily.  The  commercial,  the  manual  training,  the  academic 
high  schools  are  all  now  recognized  as  necessary  divisions  of  the  sjrstem  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  forty 
years,  the  example  of  Washington  University  in  establishing  a  manual-train- 
ing high  school  has  been  followed  by  the  cities  and  towns  thruout  this  country. 
The  commercial  high  school  has  not  made  such  marked  progress  in  public 
favor,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  its  curriculum,  like  that  of  the  academic 
high  school,  is  based  on  bookwork  instead  of  on  the  line  of  work  which  gives 
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play  to  the  fondness  of  the  practical  type  of  mind  for  doing  something  with 
the  hand.  Public  high  schools  for  technical  training  are  not  niunerous. 
The  explanation  of  the  difference  in  the  spread  of  the  technical  training 
high-school  idea,  and  that  of  manual  training  high-school  idea,  is  not  difficult 
to  find :  the  technological  institutions  do  a  considerable  amount  of  preparatory 
work,  taking  students  directly  from  the  elementary  schools.  The  endorsement 
of  these  preparatory  departments  or  academies  by  the  parents  of  the  pupib 
is  an  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  partial  specialization  for  children  of  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years;  the  training  in  scientific  lines  is  more  po^tiTe 
because  there  are  not  so  many  groups  of  studies  carried  on  simultaneously 
as  in  the  academic  high  schools,  altho  the  cultural  studies  are  not  omitted. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  growth  of  cities  with  their  steel  and  cement  con- 
struction, the  multiplication  of  inventions  for  bringing  electricity  into  the  service 
of  man,  the  improvements  in  safer  means  of  transportation,  the  analyses  made 
necessary  by  legislation  regarding  foods,  the  advance  in  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  American  dress  materials  and  other  stuffs,  will  bring  more  actively 
into  public  consciousness  the  desirability  of  education  in  dvil,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  engineering,  and  the  relative  values  of  foods,  fibers,  oils,  ores, 
and  other  materials  in  the  industrial  arts.  Whether  the  tendency  to  combine 
manual  and  technical  training  in  one  school  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation, 
or  whether  the  combination  of  academic  and  technical  training  under  one 
administration  will  bring  into  harmonious  relation  two  apparently  opposed 
modes  of  education  that  yet  have  a  method  in  common,  no  one  can  now  foresee. 
One  thing  is  evident:  we  have  coiu*ses  with  the  classics,  or  the  modem  languag^f, 
or  shop  work,  or  trade  and  its  balance  as  the  central  unit;  we  need  that  the 
high  schools  shall  offer  a  course  of  training  of  which  the  core  shall  be  science. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  does  not  permit  a  consideration  of  engineering 
and  other  departments  of  technology  in  the  state  universities.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  system  of  public  education,  one  school  beyond  the  high  school 
in  which  the  problem  of  technical  education  presents  itself  in  a  somewhat 
different  form  from  that  in  the  institutions  of  technology.  This  is  the  normal 
college,  limited  as  yet  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  normal-college  students  are  young 
women.  Their  training  in  science  before  entrance  is  derived  largely  from 
textbooks  and  work  in  high-school  laboratories.  Only  a  few  are  familiar  on 
the  practical  side  with  machines,  electricity,  the  influence  of  heat  and  light  on 
foods,  of  chemical  action  on  bacteria  and  molds.  The  custom  in  homes  of 
relegating  sewing  and  cooking  to  persons  employed  to  do  that  work  and  of 
reserving  the  daughters  for  the  demands  of  the  school  has  cut  off  the  embryonic 
teacher  from  that  experience  which  is  an  essential  in  even  the  most  elementary 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  side  of  life.  Here  the  normal  college  has  a 
double  problem:  (i)  to  study  the  material  with  which  the  student-teachers 
will  make  an  environment  stimulating  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth-grade 
children  to  experimentation,  and  to  the  first  steps  in  scientific  imagining  and 
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reasoning;  (2)  to  study  the  material  for  itself.  For  example:  In  the  college 
the  study  of  the  roots  and  fleshy  parts  of  plants  is  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  plant;  in  the  elementary  school,  they  are  studied  as  food  products  for 
man.  The  study  of  plant  fibers  is  made,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  standpoint 
of  plant  tissue,  and  on  the  other,  from  that  of  their  use  to  man.  In  physical 
science,  the  study  of  heat  becomes  in  the  college^  with  the  laboratory  work  in 
fuels  and  combustion,  a  study  of  cause  and  effect;  but  in  the  grammar  grades 
it  is  solely  a  consideration  of  the  effects.  The  normal-college  students  want  a 
battery  for  electrol3rsis  and  ionization,  while  the  practice-school  children  want 
a  battery  to  furnish  an  electric  circuit  thru  an  electro-magnet  or  a  telegraph 
instrument. 

If  the  public  school  is  to  aid  in  developing,  in  its  great  constituency,  not 
only  an  interest  in  science,  but  a  scientific  spirit,  there  is  no  point  in  its  whole 
system  where  highly  equipped  instructors  are  more  needed  than  in  the  depart- 
ment of  science  in  the  normal  college.  Such  instructors  must  be  at  once  scien- 
tists and  intelligent  students  of  the  interests  and  attitudes  of  mind  in  its  different 
stages  of  progress.  Not  only  must  the  laboratory  work  be  thoro  as  such,  but 
it  must  connect  at  all  available  points  with  everyday  life,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  awaken  in  the  students  an  appreciation  of  law,  of  its  harmonious  working 
in  the  world  of  nature,  and  of  its  application  in  the  inventions  of  man. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  THE  SCHEME  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION 

E.   J.  WICKSON,   DEAN  OF  COLLEGE    OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  DIRECTOR  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT    STATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF 

CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY,      CAL. 

Little  more  than  ex-parte  statement  can  be  expected  from  one  whose  thought 
and  work  have  lain  wholly  on  one  side  of  a  subject,  and  with  such  consciousness 
of  lack  of  breadth  I  am  impelled  to  explain  that  my  subject  is  not  of  my 
choosing  and  if  I  should  overexalt  the  importance  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  its  relationship  to  the  scheme  of  national  education,  may  I  escape  censure 
because  I  neither  offered  to  write  nor  chose  the  subject  of  the  writing?  I 
simply  go  to  Nineveh  and  cry  as  commanded. 

And  yet  all  who  observe,  even  but  casually  or  remotely,  the  progress  of  the 
world's  effort  at  institutional  education  are  aware  that  the  various  forms  of 
applied  knowledge  commonly  termed  "practical  education"  are  overwhelm- 
ingly popular;  that  governments  and  individuals  give  most  freely  for  their 
promotion;  that  pupils  flock  to  their  dispensaries;  and  that  statesmen  of  all 
civilized  and  being-civilized  countries  invoke  them  and  count  the  degree  of 
their  popular  attainment  the  measure  of  future  national  achievement.  Prob- 
ably every  nation  in  the  world,  if  called  upon  to  propose  a  scheme  of  national 
education  for  a  nation  just  about  to  be  bom,  would  lay  out  a  curriculum  of 
bird  songs  and  flowers,  mud  pies  and  hammer  strokes,  wheels  and  levers, 
lathes  and  looms,  dynamos  and  dynamite,  atmospheric  nitrate-making,  and 
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advanced  commercial  methods  which  might  obscure  even  the  three  R's  of 
blessed  memory.  These  older  nations  for  themselves  sure  curbed  in  their 
educational  reforms  by  vested  rights  and  ancestral  beliefs  and  thus  prevented 
from  realizing  popular  ideals  in  education  too  rapidly,  but  one  can  easily  see 
what  revolutions  might  occur  were  these  wholesome  restraints  removed. 

With  such  a  strong  beat  of  the  popular  will  toward  the  practical  in 
education  it  is  very  clear  that  the  next  half-century  will  see  great  changes  in 
educational  methods  and  materials,  if  not  in  the  very  ideals  of  education.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  worth  while  to  endeavor  to  descry  the  relationship  of  what 
we  have  to  that  which  we  may  attain;  and  this  will  be  the  line  along  which  I 
shall  pursue  the  agricultural  college  and  its  relationship  to  the  scheme  of 
national  education. 

In.the  first  place,  I  must  ask  that  the  term  agricultxu'al  college  be  considered 
a  synonym  of  agricultural  instruction.  Those  institutions  which  have  "agri- 
cultural college  "  as  a  distinctive  name  do  not  comprise  or  contain  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  of  the  United  States.  There  is  only  one  pvire  college  of 
Agriculture  in  the  United  States — that  of  Massachusetts.  The  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  endeavor  to  segregate  and  classify 
higher  institutions  into  two  categories:  (a)  "universities,  colleges,  and  tech- 
nological schools; "  (6)  "agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges;"  but  it  has  to 
be  stated  that  institutions  of  the  land-grant  class  are  also  included  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  former  class,  so  that  after  all  the  grouping  is  not  by 
institutions,  but  by  subjects  of  instruction,  so  far,  at  least,  as  technological 
undertakings  are  concerned.  The  Commissioner's  Report  for  1905  enumerates 
the  following: 

Universities,  colleges,  and  technical  schools 619 

Schools  of  technology 44 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges 66 

As  already  stated,  these  figures  do  not  represent  numerical  segregation 
because  the  first  group  includes  most  of  the  second  and  third.  They  are  not 
available  for  strict  classification  by  subject  either,  because  on  this  baas  many 
more  of  the  first  group  should  reappear  in  the  second  or  third  group ;  for  example, 
Harvard  University  with  its  Bussey  Institution  and  Yale  University  with  its 
Sheffield  School  are  both  omitted  from  the  agricultural  group,  to  which  they 
are  conspicuously  entitled  to  admi::Sion.  Many  other  higher  institutions 
should  also  be  claimed  as  agricultural.  In  discussing  statistics  of  this  sort 
Dr.  True  and  Mr.  Crosby  in  their  pamphlet  on  The  American  System  of 
Agricultural  Education  fitly  remark:  "Owing  to  the  complicated  organization 
of  many  of  the  institutions  having  courses  in  agriculture,  ....  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  show  by  statistics  with  exactness  the  means  and  facilities  for  strictly 
agricultiu-al  education.  The  general  statistics  of  the  land-grant  instituti(His 
may,  however,  serve  to  show  with  how  great  an  enterprise,  devoted  chiefly 
to  higher  education  along  scientific  lines  and  industrial  lines,  agriculture  has 
been  joined  in  permanent  alliance,  and  to  indicate  in  some  measure  how  exten- 
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sive  are  the  educational  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
ivho  have  sufficient  intelligence,  courage,  and  perseverance  to  follow  out 
long  and  thoro  courses  of  study  in  agriculture."  The  authors  quoted  evidently 
are  apprehensive  lest  the  statistics  of  the  land-grant  colleges  should  include 
too  much  for  agriculture.  I  believe  that,  tho  this  may  be  true,  they  also  exclude 
too  much :  but  how  excess  and  lack  stand  related  I  do  not  know. 

It  may  be  important,  however,  to  "show  with  how  great  an  enterprise  agri- 
culture has  been  joined  in  permanent  alliance,"  by  citing  the  progress  in  value 
of  institutional  property,  income,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the  sixty-six  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges. 

Year  Valuation 

189s $51,274,546 

1900 59,325,119 

1905 81,251,764 

Sxirely  "enterprise"  is  just  the  word  for  an  effort  which  more  than  doubles  its 
income  and  its  opportunities  in  a  decade.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  undertake 
analysis  of  these  figures  and  to  determine  the  causes  operating  strongly  in  the 
previous  decades,  which  forced  this  wonderful  development  of  an  educational 
idea  just  at  the  hinging  of  the  two  centuries  in  which  we  are  permitted  to  live 
and  act.  The  limitation  of  this  paper,  however,  precludes  reference  to  causes 
and  agencies.    Two  claims  of  significance  must  be  presented: 

First,  the  gains  in  property  and  income  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  are  far  greater  than]their  proportion  of  the  gains  of  all  institutions  for 
higher  education,  viz.: 

Total  property  valuation  of  619  universities  and  colleges           1900  1905 

and  schools  of  technology $391,230,784  $514,840,412 

Income  of  the  same  institutions 33,259,612  41,775,101 

Total  property  valuation  of  66  agricultural  and  mechanical 

colleges * 59,325,119  81,497,445 

Income  of  the  same  institutions 6,431,038  11,659,955 

By  subtraction  then  (because  the  619  institutions  include  the  66): 

Total  value  of  property  of  553  institutions $331*905,172        $4331342,967 

Income  of  same  institutions 26,828,574  30,115,146 

Therefore,  while  553  other  institutions  made  a  property  gain  in  five  years 
of  $101,437,795,  ^^  agricultural  colleges  gained  $22,172,326;  or  11  per  cent, 
of  the  institutions  made  24  per  cent,  of  the  gain.  In  income  the  contrast  is 
far  more  striking.  The  increase  of  the  income  of  553  institutions  was 
$3,286,572,  while  the  increase  of  income  of  the  66  was  $5,264,917;  or  11  per 
cent,  of  the  institutions  made  about  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  enhancement  of 
revenue  of  the  whole  list  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  of 
the  United  States.  This  indicates  most  clearly  the  popularity  of  these  insti- 
tutions and  as  their  support  comes  from  governments  and  not  from  individuals, 
it  argues  generosity  springing  from  popular  appreciation  and  expectation  which 
far  surpasses  private  munificence. 

Second,  it  is  significant  also  that  the  revenue  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
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is  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  their  property  valuations.  This  is  a 
working-capital;  something  to  work  withy  not  to  wait  for.  It  is,  of  course, 
admitted  that  a  vast  endowment  would  be  a  surety  of  the  future,  and,  there- 
fore, earnestly  to  be  desired,  but  the  fact  that  such  large  sums  of  money  are 
voted  to  be  immediately  used  is  really  a  very  clear  token  of  popular  confidence 
and  anticipation  of  immediate  benefit.  The  actual  endowment  of  these 
institutions  is  the  wealth  and  outlook  of  the  nation  and  of  the  states,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  productive  and  secure. 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me  is  the  '' relationship  of 
the  agricultural  college  to  the  scheme  of  national  education."  Here,  too,  I 
must  ask  to  speak  of  the  subject  of  agriculture  rather  than  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  as  an  institution.  Fifty  years  ago  the  need  of  such  institutions  and 
their  prospective  relationships  were  popular  subjects  of  discussion.  Today 
we  find  them  strongly  established  in  every  state  and  territory;  generously  sup- 
ported, as  figures  already  cited  indicate;  and  doing  such  a  commendable  work 
in  instruction  and  research  that,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  increase,  grants 
from  the  general  government  for  both  lines  of  effort  have  practically  doubled 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  They  are  thus  deeply  and  permanently  planted  in 
the  scheme  of  national  education  of  the  United  States,  and  I  confess  I  cannot 
discuss  their  relationship  to  such  a  scheme  as  tho  they  were  apart  from  it 
or  a  thing  still  to  be  provided  for  it.  The  place  of  the  higher  institutions  provid- 
ing instruction  in  agriculture  within  the  scheme  of  national  education,  and 
their  duties  and  opportunities  therein  seem  to  me  more  fruitfid  subjects  for 
contemplation. 

It  is,  I  believe,  particularly  fortunate  that  instruction  in  agriculture  has 
developed  almost  entirely  in  institutions  which  were  also  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  other  branches  of  learning.  The  success  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  with  a  purely  agricultural  curriculum,  cannot  be  cited 
as  pointing  in  another  direction,  because  in  such  a  small  commonwealth,  so 
well  provided  with  other  outfits  for  higher  education,  it  is  in  effect,  tho  not  in 
organic  act,  a  department  of  agriculture.  Such  a  result  could  not  have  been 
attained  io  a  larger  or  a  newer  state  without  agencies  for  higher  education. 
The  association  of  agriculture  with  mechanic  arts  "without  excluding  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies"  in  the  original  Morrill  act  of  1862  was  so  wise 
in  its  conception  and  grand  in  its  results  that  it  is  hard  to  fully  measure  its 
influence,  not  only  upon  the  general  educational  advancement  of  the  country, 
but  upon  the  recognition  of  agriculture  as  the  greatest  of  applied  sciences  and 
a  treasure-house  of  the  best  pedagogical  materials.  It  seems  to  me  unquestion- 
able that  the  isolation  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  from  other  studies, 
as  might  have  been  accomplished  if  the  Morrill  act  had  not  ordered  "liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes,"  would  have  postponed  indefi- 
nitely the  intellectual  and  industrial  advancement  which  the  great  central 
and  western  regions  of  the  country  have  now  attained.  For  the  association 
of  agriculture  with  broad  culture  has  given  us  leaders  and  teachers  of  depth 
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and  grasp  and  its  association  with  other  technological  studies  and  researches 
has  produced  experts  and  engineers  for  all  the  various  undertakings  which  the 
development  of  agricultiure  on  a  great  American  scale  required.  The  elevation 
of  agriculture  to  its  proper  place  in  economics,  and  of  the  farmer  hinaself  to 
industrial  self-consciousness,  both  of  which  advantages  may  now  be  claimed  to 
have  been  fairly  attained,  are  due  to  the  scientific  method  and  scientific  achieve- 
ments which  have  illumined  and  advanced  policies  and  practices.  Thousands 
of  years  of  poetic  and  oratorical  tributes  to  the  nobility  of  agriculture  accom- 
plished less  than  a  few  decades  of  modem  science  and  the  wisdom  of  leading 
agriculture  to  the  educational  altar,  where  science  awaited  her  approach,  is 
grand  to  contemplate.     "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 

And  now  agriculture  has  risen  to  a  capacity  for  wider  service,  not  only  to 
herself  but  to  humanity.  In  the  scheme  of  enriched  and  widely  distributed 
technical  education  which  the  present  state  of  the  world  demands,  agriculture 
holds  the  position  of  leadership,  and  all  educational  imdertakings  for  advance- 
ment of  manufactures,  commerce,  transportation,  are  largely  related  to  it  or 
conditioned  upon  it.  This  is  true,  first,  because  of  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  agriculture  as  a  world-supporting  industry.  Agriculture  underlies 
all  industries  and  draws  upon  all  sciences.  There  is  no  work  of  man  so  deep 
and  so  broad.  Agriculture  leads  all  technical  education  in  our  national  scheme 
because  no  other  branch  of  it  has  such  high  value  in  its  instructional  outfit 
nor  such  breadth  in  its  geographical  distribution.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
of  pupils  is  still  incommensurate  with  the  provision  made  for  them,  but,  judging 
by  recent  increase,  this  will  soon  be  changed. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  advancement  of  technical  education  generally,  which 
both  public  and  private  generosity  join  in  promoting,  that  agriculture  is  the 
sort  of  applied  science  and  comprehensive  art  that  it  is.  Its  very  nature  con- 
stitutes it  the  best  foundation  for  such  advancement  and  the  one  upon  which 
it  is  easiest  to  build.  Its  relation  to  ma^y  sciences  and  its  universality  as  a 
pursuit  of  men  are  phases  of  its  suitability  for  the  educational  issue  which  is 
now  arising.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  term  will  henceforward 
be  employed  in  describing  educational  branches  which  are  in  good  standing. 
First  came  "letters,"  and  for  centuries  it  practically  covered  educational  eflFort. 
A  few  decades  ago  "science,"  after  a  long  struggle,  arose  to  honorable  recog- 
nition as  educational  material,  and  the  formula  was  "letters  and  science." 
The  third  term  which  must  ere  long  be  added  is  "industry,"  and  "letters, 
science,  and  industry"  will  be  recognized  as  equally  capable  of  pursuit  toward 
an  equally  satisfactory  and  honorable  educational  end.  Industry  as  a  peda- 
gogical quantity  must,  of  course,  be  used  in  accordance  with  sound  pedagogic 
principles  and  for  true  educational  ends,  which  may,  however,  require  increas- 
ing in  number  because  an  industrial  point  of  view  and  purpose  must  be  included 
as  worth  knowing,  not  only  for  use  but  for  culture.  The  changes  in  present 
educational  philosophies  and  curricula  to  include  the  item  "industry,"  and  all 
that  pertains  to  it  in  thought  and  action,  will  not  prove  so  great  and  appalling 
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as  those  which  confronted  'betters"  when  science  claimed  its  seat.  Nor  is 
it  apprehended  that  the  actual  teaching  of  ''industry"  will  be  any  more  crude 
or  inadequate  than  were  the  beginnings  of  either  letters  or  science.  In  fact 
enough  has  been  done  already  to  demonstrate  that  the  elements  of  industry 
are  as  capable  of  presentation  and  demonstration  to  attain  true  ends  of  edu- 
cation as  are  the  elementary  facts  and  theories  of  letters  or  science,  and  because 
of  our  broader  view  of  educational  means  and  ends  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  elements  of  industry  will  enter  our  lower  schools  and  the 
inspiring  researches  and  expositions  of  industrial  materials,  methods,  relations, 
and  point  of  view  will  occupy  our  higher  institutions,  in  much  less  time  and 
in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  science  has  done,  because  the  scientific  method 
is  now  existent  and  forceful  and  will  include  all  these  quantities  in  its  com- 
prehensive grasp.  When  science  began  its  educational  career  this  method 
had  to  be  developed  and  to  win  recognition. 

Now  if  I  may  assume  that  this  view  is  tenable,  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  to  the  attainment  of  such  ends  ?  Several  suggest  them- 
selves: 

First,  the  agricultural  college  should  demonstrate  by  living  instances  the 
value  of  an  agricultural  course  for  general  educational  ends.  This  can  be  done 
by  good  teaching,  by  effective  research,  by  scholarly  aspiration,  and  by  breadth 
of  view.  It  is  important  to  show  that  a  thoro  agricultural  course  not  only 
leads  to  vocational  expertness  and  success,  but  is  promotive  of  manhood  and 
efficient  citizenship.  To  this  end  the  cultural  elements  as  embodied  in  history, 
economics,  languages,  and  literature  should  not  be  repressed  or  excluded. 
To  be  a  man  among  men  has  never  been  sufficiently  considered  an  agricultural 
attribute,  but  in  the  future  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  Whatever  it  may  be 
deemed  wise  to  do  in  improving  and  advancing  our  agricultural  colleges  in 
technical  lines,  or  how  much  pre-professional  work  may  be  provided  for  in  the 
four  years'  coiu-se,  it  will  not  do  to  pi^rsue  these  plans  too  far.  Requirement  of 
postgraduate  study  for  professional  qualification  is  a  much  lighter  burden  upon 
a  man  than  condemnation  to  narrowness  and  isolation.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  a  good  amount  of  general  culture  work  in  the  agricultural 
course,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  follow  it,  but  that  it  may  exert  an 
influence  in  favor  of  a  greater  amount  of  liberalization  in  other  technical  courses 
with  which  it  may  be  associated.  Such  courses  are  now  too  narrow  and  their 
product  not  symmetrically  developed.  A  graduate  should  not  only  be  a  tech- 
nical expert  but  a  '^ gentleman  and  scholar,"  manifesting  such  quality  by  daily 
walk  and  conversation  and  not  by  his  'locked,  lettered  and  braw,  brass  collar" 
furnished  on  commencement  day.  Robert  Bums's  standard  was  not  written 
for  men. 

Second,  the  agricultural  element  in  higher  institutions  must  join  with  other 
elements  of  applied  science  in  the  earnest  maintenance  and  promotion  of  the 
pure-science  elements.  From  such  sources  in  the  recent  past  have  come  to 
industry  some  of  its  most  effective  promoting  forces.    The  very  existence  of  an 
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applied  science  is  obviously  conditioned  upon  the  discovery  of  truth  to  apply. 
It  would  be  destructive  to  undertake  to  lift  a  stream  above  its  source.  As 
agriculture  is  above  all  industries  the  one  to  which  the  greatest  number  of 
sciences  make  contribution,  it  should  be  the  disposition  of  those  who  are  now, 
by  the  Adams  act,  especially  endowed  for  *' original  researches  or  experiments 
bearing  directly  on  the  agricultural  industry"  to  appreciate  the  loftiness  of 
science  for  its  own  sake  and  to  win  students  to  proper  contemplation  of  its 
point  of  view.  The  term  science  is  becoming  so  common  that  there  is  quite  a 
danger  of  an  inadequate  conception  of  its  character  and  function. 

Third,  the  foregoing  are  incidental;  the  crowning  duty  and  opportunity  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  at  the  present  time  are  to  demonstrate  the  educational 
value  of  the  so-called  agricultural  studies  and  to  prepare  teachers  to  render 
that  value  available.  Here  again  it  is  fortunate  that  agriculture  touches  so 
many  branches  of  natural  science,  and  so  many  arts,  at  so  many  points  of 
contact;  it  is  not  only  fortunate  but  this  nature  of  agriculture,  as  already 
intimated,  is  its  essential  qualification  for  leadership  in  the  wide  acceptance 
of  technical  subjects  in  educational  work  of  all  altitudes  which  is  evidently 
imminent  and  such  leadership  imposes  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  not  necessary  now  to  contend  that  elementary  science  has  pedagogic 
value  in  the  lower  schools;  that  is  universally  conceded.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  either  to  contend  that  elementary  science  instruction  is  rendered 
concrete,  rational,  and  successful  by  employing  it  to  arouse  and  strengthen 
powers  of  accurate  observation  and  correct  reasoning  in  the  child-mind, 
and  that  the  scientific  method  is  capable  of  reduction  to  such  simple  terms  that 
a  child  can  not  only  grasp  its  purpose,  but  is  awakened  and  delighted  with  it. 
The  duty  of  the  agricultural  college  of  each  state  to  lead  in  the  effort  to  render 
this  branch  of  instruction  spirited,  correct  in  method,  and  effective,  and  to 
displace  as  fast  as  possible  perfunctory  work  and  to  exclude  fadism,  seems 
clear.  To  this  end  it  should  directly  assist  the  normal  schools  by  preparation 
of  special  teachers  and  otherwise  promoting  their  undertakings  in  these  lines 
and  should  co-operate  with  the  educational  departments  of  institutions  with 
which  it  may  be  a  part  to  secure  qualification  of  teachers  for  such  work  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools.  The  assiunption  of  a  new  line  of  work  in 
this  direction  is  provided  for  by  the  Nelson  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  approved  March  4,  1907,  which  provides  that  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  may  use  a  portion  of  the  additional  money  accruing  to  them  by 
this  act,  "for  providing  courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

The  situation  with  the  colleges  of  agriculture  with  reference  to  this  under- 
taking is  carefully  set  forth  in  an  excellent  article  in  the  Experiment  Station 
Record  for  February,  1907,  from  which  the  following  summary  statement  is 
taken : 

A  careful  survey  of  the  whole  field  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  adequate 
provision  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  take  charge  of  agricultural  courses  in  schools 
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of  agriculture,  normal  schools,  or  other  secondary  schools,  nor  is  there  any  definite  attentioa 
or  encouragement  given  to  the  professional  training  of  instructors  for  the  agricultural  work 
in  agricultural  colleges.  The  normal  schools  as  at  present  organized  cannot  do  this  higher 
work,  nor  can  it  be  done  by  the  great  universities  unless  they  maintain  colleges  o€  agricul- 
ture. 

The  duty  of  training  teachers  of  agriculture  for  both  colleges  and  secondary  schoMs 
will,  therefore,  under  present  conditions,  fall  upon  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  needs 
of  the  time  are  so  great  as  to  make  this  duty  almost  imperative.  Some  of  the  larger  agrical- 
tural  colleges,  especially  those  which  are  departments  of  universities,  might  well  provide 
facilities  and  encouragement  for  fundamental  research  in  the  science  of  education  in  its 
relation  to  agricultural  subjects,  and  all  should  make  provision  for  training  teachers  of 
agriculture. 

Thus  is  outlined  a  service  which  the  agricultural  colleges  can  clearly  render. 
As  elementary  industrial  subjects  are  rising  in  educational  recognition  and 
service,  an  opportunity  for  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  universities  to  come 
into  closer  co-operative  connection  with  the  departments  of  education  and  of 
the  natural  sciences  and  of  commerce  in  joint  efiForts  for  school  enrichment  and 
improvement,  should  be  enthusiastically  accepted.  It  will  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  agricultural  colleges  within  their  immediate  environment  and 
increase  their  influence  with  the  public  at  large. 

The  relationship,  then,  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  "to  the  national  scheme 
of  education, "  as  my  subject  phrases  it,  is  that  of  leadership  in  the  most  impor- 
tant work  of  rendering  the  curricula  of  the  lower  schools  more  rational;  their 
ma  erials  better  suited  to  their  environment  and  more  eflFective  in  helping 
the  youth  to  And  himself  in  life-work  and  associations.  These  institutions 
more  than  any  others,  perhaps,  are  so  placed  that  they  can  lay  a  firm  hold  upon 
science  and  higher  branches  of  learning  with  one  hand  and  upon  the  essentials 
of  industrial  efficiency  and  right  living  with  the  other.  The  association  of 
these  elements  in  individual  character  is  the  problem  of  the  ages.  It  was 
descried  by  the  ancients  in  the  dawn  of  civilization;  it  will  be  solved  in  the 
millennium.  Exceptional  activity  in  the  phase  which  it  presents  to  this  genera- 
tion is  certainly  within  the  scope  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  AND  TRADE  UNIONS 

GEORGE  A.  MERRILL,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHAX- 
ICAL  ARTS  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WILMERDING  SCHOOL  OF  INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  trade  schools  is  their  absence — ^which 
is  almost  complete.  They  exist  mainly  in  the  minds  of  those  two  or  three 
million  people,  more  or  less,  that  represent  the  thinking  portion  of  our  census 
population  of  eighty  odd  millions.  Of  those  two  or  three  million,  many  have 
positive,  and  most  of  them  partisan,  views  as  to  what  a  trade  school  ought  to  be. 
It  is  widely,  if  not  generally,  assumed  that  there  is  a  natural  and  logical  antago- 
nism between  trade  schools  and  trade  unions.  This  assumption,  I  hope  to 
show,  is  both  premature  and  pernicious.  It  is  a  first  impression  which  takes 
on  a  different  aspect  upon  closer  scrutiny.    At  least  it  is  capable  of  consider- 
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able  qualification.  It  is  based  upon  the  single — and  unwarranted — supposi- 
tion that  the  graduates  of  such  schools  would  tend  to  flood  the  labor  market 
with  superior  mechanics  according  to  trade-school  enthusiasts,  and  with  a  host 
of  educated  but  unpractical  workmen,  as  conceived  by  those  on  the  other 
extreme.  It  stands,  above  all  other  consideration,  as  an  obstacle  to  the  immedi- 
ate establishment  of  secondary  technical  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
public-school  system.  The  demand  for  trade  schools  is  admittedly  imperative. 
Even  if  all  were  agreed  upon  the  wisdom  of  establishing  and  promoting  them, 
their  practical  administration  would  still  be  confronted  with  difficulties  equal 
to  any  that  have  been  contended  with  in  the  history  of  American  education. 
Besides  the  usual  problems  of  school  administration,  they  must  face  also  social 
and  economic,  as  well  as  labor  problems  of  a  most  perplexing  sort.  Of  the 
few  that  have  been  attempted  in  this  country,  nearly  all  have  either  failed 
entirely  or  have  been  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  because  this  com- 
bination of  educational,  social,  economic,  and  labor  problems  has  been  too 
complex  for  practical  solution.  Schools,  like  other  things,  are  inclined  to 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  wording  of  the  bequests  under 
which  a  number  of  our  present  so-called  scientific  institutions  were  founded 
indicates  that  they  were  intended  to  be  schools  of  a  more  practical  sort,  if  not 
actual  trade  schools,  but  they  have  slipped  over  to  the  literary  and  purely 
scientific  side,  avoiding  the  more  difficult  problems  which  their  foimders  wanted 
to  solve  and  which  were  not  very  different  from  those  that  we  are  trying  to 
solve  today. 

It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  po'nt  out  that  the  ordinary  manual-training 
high  schools  are  not  trade  schools.  They  have  specifically  disavowed  vocational 
aims,  claiming  to  teach  toolwork  only  for  its  educational  and  disciplinary 
value.  What,  then,  and  where  are  the  trade  schools  ?  In  the  South  there  are 
some  for  negroes.  There  are  a  few  for  watchmakers;  a  few  textile  schools; 
a  number  of  dressmaking  schools — the  last  named  frequently  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  special  systems  for  drafting  garments.  In  some  of  the  reform 
schools  trades  are  taught.  There  are  institutions  with  trade-school  features 
for  dependent  youths,  such  as  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades, 
and  Girard  College.  There  are  a  number  of  evening  supplementary  schools, 
some  that  have  developed  out  of  the  work  of  manual-training  high  schools, 
and  others  that  are  maintained  incidentally  by  religious,  charitable,  and 
philanthropic  societies.  Several  large  manufacturing  concerns  have  organized 
their  apprentice  systems  in  a  manner  approximating  actual  schools.  Some 
have  been  established  by  private,  and  some  by  organized  effort  in  opposition 
to  labor  unions.  Some  are  conducted  on  a  strictly  business  basis  for  personal 
gain.  The  New  York  Trade  School,  the  largest  of  all,  admits  young  men  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  teaches  them  trades  during  an 
attendance  of  three  and  foiu:  evenings  a  week,  from  7  to  9 :  30,  for  one,  one  and 
one-half,  and  two  years,  the  length  of  time  being  different  for  different  trades. 
That  is  the  list  of  American  trade  schools — all  but  complete.    It  will  be  observed 
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that  they  all  deal  with  special  classes  of  people  or  with  special  conditions— for 
negroes,  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  for  the  promotion  of  special 
industries,  for  local  reasons,  etc.  These  all  have  their  place  and  value,  espe- 
cially as  temporary  expedients  and  as  contributors  of  experience  to  the  genera] 
good  of  the  cause;  but  their  importance  is  nevertheless  a  minor  one  in  our 
consideration  of  the  real  trade-school  problem  that  confronts  this  nation 
today.  What  are  we  going  to  dp,  not  for  the  exceptional,  but  for  the  average, 
normal,  free,  white,  American  boy  who  wishes  to  learn  a  trade  in  conjunction 
with  his  general  education  and  as  a  part  of  his  preparation  for  life  ?  Where 
are  the  institutions  to  which  a  boy  may  pass  directly  from  the  grammar  school 
and  in  which  he  may  learn  a  trade,  or  even  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  together 
with  such  other  things  as  he  may  need  in  his  future  career  as  an  intelligent 
mechanic  and  a  worthy  citizen  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  trade  school  to  be  desired, 
and  it  is  the  establishment  of  schools  of  that  sort  that  we  have  in  mind  when 
we  speak  of  the  trade-school  problem — and  I  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  their  absence.  Yet  they 
are  the  only  kind  worth  making  a  national  question  of.  A  plea  for  them  was 
entered  a  number  of  years  ago  by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  now  United  States  com- 
missionor  of  education,  in  an  address  before  a  woman's  congress  in  San 
Francisco.  He  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  law  schools,  medical 
schools,  schools  of  pharmacy,  commercial  schools,  and  other  secondary  and 
higher  technical  schools,  but  none  for  the  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  for  educational  purposes  the  future  mechanic  is  en  tided 
to  equal  opportunities  for  intelligent  advancement,  as  compared  with  those 
preparing  for  professional  and  commercial  careers.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  use  public  money  in  that  way,  but  ii 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  line  can  be  drawn  between  one  class  of  vocational 
subjects  and  another. 

It  is  asserted,  and  not  often  denied,  that  labor  unions  have  deliberately 
restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  in  their  respective  trades,  for  obvious 
reasons.  Reasoning  from  this,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  hostile  to 
trade  schools.  I  speak  in  the  future  tense  because  in  the  first  place  the  present 
number  of  trade  schools  is  so  few,  and  for  the  more  important  reason  that  the 
attitude  of  labor  unions,  and  especially  of  organized  labor,  on  the  question 
of  trade  schools  has  never  been  defined.  In  the  Sevenieenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  United  States  commissioner  of  labor  (1902),  which  dealt  exclusively 
with  trade  and  technical  education,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  that 
phase  of  the  matter,  but  the  result  of  extensive  inquiries  that  were  made  at 
that  time  among  labor  representatives  indicated  that  the  subject  of  trade 
schools  had  not  become  a  live  topic  among  the  trade  unions.  True,  the 
question  is  in  the  air,  but  so  far  as  the  labor  unions  are  concerned  their  position 
in  the  premises  is  one  of  suspense.  Since  the  matter  is  thus  in  a  speculati\x 
stage,  let  us  treat  it  somewhat  analytically  and  see  whether  there  are  not  good 
reasons  why  labor  interests  will  not  and  should  not  be  unfriendly  to  trade  school-. 
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In  the  first  place,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  street-car  men,  or  the 
teamsters,  or  the  garment-makers  care  how  many  boys  learn  bricklaying  or 
blacksmithing,  or  any  other  trade?  On  the  contrary,  they  claim  for  their 
own  children  the  right  to  learn  any  trade  they  see  fit  to.  If  the  bricklayers' 
union,  or  even  the  national  brotherhood  of  bricklayers'  unions,  should  object 
to  a  school  of  bricklaying,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  must  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  contention.  Labor  unions  and  labor  unity  ar^  two  very 
diflFerent  things.  There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
different  unions  are  strongly  united,  but  the  trade-school  question  will  not  be 
one  of  them.  We  must  draw  a  line  between  trade  unions  and  organized  labor; 
the  latter  is  not  likely  to  take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  trade  schools. 

Let  us  probe  still  deeper  and  see  whether  it  may  not  be  that  even  the 
individual  unions  will  find  trade  schools  acceptable.  Possibly  such  schools 
will  prove  to  be  a  medium  thru  which  the  number  of  apprentices  can  be  regu- 
lated in  a  way  that  will  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned — an  institution,  in  fact, 
In  which  labor  and  capital  may  sink  many  of  their  differences.  Lacking 
direct  evidence  of  observation,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case — one  that  will  not 
come  about  in  the  near,  future,  yet  not  entirely  in  the  category  of  miracles. 
Suppose  that,  by  some  wise  beneficence,  there  were  trade  schools  enough- 
scattered  over  the  land,  and  that  employers  and  employees  were  agreed 
that  any  boy  who  might  wish  to  be  employed  in  a  mechanical  occupation  must 
first  spend  at  least  two  years  in  an  appropriate  school.  Would  an  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort  tend  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  and  would  the  re- 
sults be  beneficial  to  the  boy,  to  his  employer,  and  to  the  labor  cause  ? 

First,  the  business  of  instructing  apprentices  would  be  taken  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  joume3rman  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  where  it 
belongs.  This  proposition  needs  no  extended  discussion.  All  are  agreed 
that  modem  conditions  make  it  practically  impossible  for  journeymen  to  devote 
any  time  worth  while  to  teaching  apprentices.  The  nation  seems  convinced 
that  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  direction  of  suitable  schools,  where  boys  may 
receive  the  same  careful  and  all-around  instruction  that  they  used  to  acquire 
before  the  decadence  of  the  bid-time  apprentice  system. 

Second,  every  mechsinic  knbws  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  men 
who  begin  apprenticeships  fail  to  serve  out  the  full  four  years.  I  have  no 
precise  statistics  on  this  point,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one- 
half  complete  their  time.  Those  who  fail  have  kept  out  an  equal  number  of 
worthy  young  men  who  were  entitled  to  the  opportunity.  If  all  were  required 
to  spend  the  first  two  ydars  in  a  trade  school,  those  unfit  for  mechanical  voca- 
tions or  for  the  trades  they  have  chosen  would  be  eliminated  more  effectively 
and  with  an  avoidance  of  friction.  The  management  of  trade  schools  being 
my  sole  occupation,  the  only  one  I  ever  had,  I  venture  to  offer  the  trade  unions 
a  word  of  advice.  If  they  wish  to  regulate — ^restrict,  if  they  will — the 
number  of  apprentices,  they  will  find  a  most  effective  and  advantageous  means 
of  doing  so  by  seeking  to  bring  about  some  such  arrangement  as  I  have  outlined. 
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requiring  every  apprentice  to  spend  his  first  two  years  in  a  trade  schooL  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  schools  or  the  num- 
ber of  boys  admitted  to  them.  The  thing  to  control  would  be  the  output  and 
not  the  input,  and  the  output  could  be  controlled  by  setting  suitable  standards. 
Let  the  labor  interests  have  a  hand  in  their  management.  Few  will  object 
to  any  standards  they  may  see  fit  to  set,  howsoever  high,  for  the  purpose  of 
weeding  out  the  incompetent  mechanics  in  favor  of  the  intelligent,  skillful, 
workman.  There  will  be  no  complaint  if  the  boy  fails  to  meet  high  standards, 
provided  he  has  had  a  fair  opportunity.  The  opportimity  is  all  that  is  demanded 
and  the  trade-school  question  will  never  be  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  until  that  is  accomplished  and  every  boy  shall  have  a  fair  chance. 
Under  present  conditions  the  labor  unions  are  charged  with  restricting  the 
number  of  apprentices  by  force  and  compulsion,  and  by  the  same  means 
maintaining  a  maximum  scale  of  wages  and  a  minimum  rate  of  work  done. 
The  plan  that  I  have  proposed  would  accomplish  a  proper  restriction  of 
numbers  by  putting  a  premium  on  skill  and  intelligence.  It  would  accomplish 
all  that  the  unions  accomplish  now,  and  incidentally  it  would  disarm  their 
critics. 

Third,  if  it  were  reasonably  certain  that  trade  schools  would  lower  standards 
of  workmanship,  trade  unions  would  be  justified  in  opposing  them — ^and  so  would 
everybody.  It  is  true  that  most  mechanics  regard  with  contempt,  or  at  least 
with  considerable  doubt,  the  quality  of  instruction  given  in  mechanical  schools. 
Many  of  them  think  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  in  a  school  anything  substantial 
in  the  way  of  a  trade.  This  lack  of  confidence  is  not  unjustified.  It  is  only 
too  true  that  educators  have  not  met,  or  even  approximated,  the  view-point 
of  the  bread-winning  masses,  and  the  result  has  been  a  constant  procession  of 
boys  who  have  prematurely  dropped  out  of  schooL  Even  the  manual-train- 
ing schools  have  not  leaned  sufficiently  to  the  practical  side.  Their  motto, 
**we  learn  by  doing,"  needs  revision.  We  learn  by  doing,  but  we  do  not 
learn  by  half  doing  or  by  making  believe  doing.  We  do  not  know  anything 
that  we  have  not  actually  experienced.  Now  that  the  theory  of  formal  disci- 
pline is  going  out  of  fashion,  the  manual-training  high  schools  are  showing 
more  of  a  tendency  to  get  into  touch  with  the  industrial  world.  Out  of  them 
I  look  for  the  future  trade  school  to  evolve,  thru  an  improvement  and  extension 
of , their  work  in  a  way  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  entire  communit). 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  culture  and  useful  knowledge  should  not  be 
imparted  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fourth,  just  as  trade  schools  will  not  be  allowed  to  lower  standards  of 
workmanship,  so  they  are  not  likely  to  reduce  wages.  Four  years  spent  in  a 
school,  earning  nothing,  will  represent  an  investment  on  the  part  of  trade- 
school  graduates,  and  in  the  long  run  they  could  not  afford  to  accept  wages  below 
the  current  standard. 

So  much  for  the  prospective  attitude  of  labor  interests  toward  trade 
schools.    On  the  other  side,  the  thought  that  trade  schools  will  assume,  or 
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long  maintain,  a  position  hostile  to  trade  unions  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  will  take  a  stand  against 
their  own  organization,  many  of  whom  have  joined — and  many  more  will 
join — the  unions.  This  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  practical  condition  that  I  have 
met  in  my  daily  work  for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  now  find  m3rself  in  an 
embarrassing  position  in  my  work,  if  it  were  not  that  the  schools  under  my 
direction  have  always  maintained  a  stand  of  neutrality  on  all  labor  questions. 
To  contend  with  all  the  difl&ctilties  confronting  it,  and  to  do,  even  approxi- 
mately, what  is  expected  of  it,  the  future  trade  school  must  have  the  united 
support  of  all  concerned,  and  to  this  end  it  must  serve  the  interests  of  all — the 
boy,  the  calling  to  which  he  seeks  admittance,  the  employer,  the  community 
at  large,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  It  must  preserve  harmonious  relations 
everywhere.  It  must  not  be  dominated  by  any  single  interest  or  by  any  set 
of  interests.  It  must  be  absolutely  neutral  on  the  labor  question,  just  as  it 
must  be  absolutely  imsectarian.  Labor  unions  should  be  invited  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  appointing  committees  to  examine 
into  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  qualifications  of  its  graduates.  Nothing 
less  than  actual  contact  will  answer  the  purpose;  put  before  the  average  union 
as  an  abstract  question  the  matter  of  their  attitude  toward  trade  schools  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  fate  it  would  meet  at  the  hands  of  their  lodgeroom  orators. 
The  two  schools  under  my  direction — the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts  and  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts — ^have  graduated  a  fairly 
large  number  of  young  men  in  mechanical  trades  and  most  of  them  have  entered 
the  unions.  Heretofore  it  has  been  our  policy  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  trade- 
school  question  among  the  unions,  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  have  felt  that 
we  should  stand  on  neutral  ground  and  not  take  any  action  that  would  tend 
to  influence  oiu*  graduates  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  matter  of  union  ajQUiation. 
Second,  we  preferred  not  to  force  the  unions  to  premature  action,  having  con- 
fidence that  time  would  dispel  any  doubt  or  fear  that  might  exist  among  them. 
Now,  however,  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  to  extend  to  them  an  invitation  to 
join  hands  in  this  movement,  and  I  now  suggest  that  the  National  Educational 
Association  extend  such  an  invitation  to  the  National  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  will  not  please  some  of  the  employers,  of  course,  but  let  me  tell  you 
that  competition  and  other  circumstances  will  prevent  employers,  as  a  class, 
from  being  overgenerous  in  their  immediate  relation  to  trade  schools,  notwith- 
standing their  present  willingness  to  promote  the  cause.  This  does  not  refer 
to  those  bodies  of  patriotic  and  unselfish  men  who  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  recent  movements  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  but  to  the  average  employer 
who  may  be  counted  on  to  rate  trade-school  graduates  as  low  as  he  can. 
With  both  employer  and  employee  actively  connected  with  them,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  trade  schools  as  a  medium  for  correcting 
many  existing  evils  and  for  adjusting  many  existing  contentions  between  labor 
and  capital,  whereas,  with  either  side  predominating  in  their  management, 
they  will  tend  only  to  widen  the  breach.    The  trade  school  that  is  conceived 
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in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  cannot  survive;   it  must  not  be  an  institution  in 
which  labor  and  capital  may  perpetuate  their  difiFerences. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  these  important  features^  there  are 
other  attributes  that  trade  schools  must  possess  and  other  dangers  that  thej 
must  avoid.  They  must  not  break  too  harshly  with  established  conditions 
in  the  educational  field;  they  must  borrow  the  best  elements  from  our  own 
established  schools  and  from  those  of  other  countries,  and  must  not  ne^ect 
the  accrued  experience  of  past  centuries.  They  need  courage  to  cut  Icx>se 
from  womout  traditions,  and  yet  a  middle  course  will  prove  a  safe  one. 

They  must  be  well  articulated  with  the  granmiar  school — altho  there 
follows  from  this  as  a  corollary  the  most  serious  consideration  of  all.  Under 
our  present  scheme  of  eight  elementary  grades  a  child,  beginning  at  the 
age  of  six  should  finish  at  fourteen,  and  usually  does  finish  at  about  fifteen. 
Entering  a  trade  school  at  fifteen  he  should  graduate  at  nineteen,  and  many 
would  be  only  seventeen  or  eighteen,  which  is  far  too  young  for  their  acceptance 
as  full  journeymen.  •  This  phase  of  the  situation  is  admirably  handled  in  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education^ 
which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago  and  which  has  been  so  widely  and  so  favorably 
noticed.  The  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  are  therein  called  the  "wasted 
years"  in  the  lives  of  most  children,  because  during  those  years  they  are  drifting 
about  in  fruitless  and  often  degrading  emplo3rments,  which  are  the  only  occupa- 
tions open  to  them  until  they  become  old  enough  to  begin  apprenticeships  in 
the  higher  classes  of  trades.  The  New  York  Trade  School,  as  I  have  mentioned 
admits  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five  only.  That, 
you  see,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  expedience,  and  does  not  go  far  toward  solving 
the  real  problem.  The  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  having  put  its 
finger  on  the  sore  spot  and  having  set  out  to  find  a  remedy,  the  outlook  is 
far  brighter  today  than  ever  before. 

In  fact,  this  movement  in  Massachusetts  is  only  one  indication  of  what 
seems  to  be  a  general  awakening  thruout  the  land.  A  few  months  agp  there  was 
organized  a  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 
It  has  representative's  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  ior  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  movement  and  to  urge 
the  next  step  in  their  program,  which  is  the  organization  of  state  committees 
thruout  the  United  States.  Another  movement  having  an  important  bearing 
on  this  subject  is  the  Social  Education  Congress,  recently  organized  in  Boston. 
That  association  also  has  large  plans  and  promises  much,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  high  character  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  initial  meeting.  The 
national  importance  of  deve^ping  industrial  education  beyond  its  present 
status  was  also  urged  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  last  message  to  Congress. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  this  newborn 
department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  take  up  this  work  as 
an  important  part  of  its  province.  You  asked  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come 
here  prepared  to  offer  suggestions  concerning  the  function  to  be  assumed  by 
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this  department.  I  would  suggest  that,  among  other  things,  we  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  the  National  Society  for  the  Pro- 
mo6on  of  Industrial  Education,  for  the  Social  Education  Congress,  for  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers,  for  the  National  Federation  and  other  organizatipns 
of  labor,  and  for  all  other  interests  and  elements  that  will  patronize  us — ^not 
omitting  our  chief  concern,  the  grand  army  of  American  boys  and  girls. 
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There  are  many  qualities  essential  to  success  and  to  the  mental  and  moral 
growth  of  the  individual  and  of  the  state.  Honesty,  responsibility,  simplicity, 
judgment,  leadership — ^these  attributes  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
welfare.  But  the  culmination  of  all  the  virtues,  the  final  aim  of  the  sum  total 
of  our  faith  and  our  endeavor  is  the  doctrine  of  service.  In  the  bustling,  money- 
making,  ambition-loving,  progressive  life  of  this  twentieth  century,  when  the 
conflict  for  place  and  for  power  takes  the  not  always  imaginative  form  of  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter;  when  money  too  often  counts  for  more  than  "the 
man  and  selfishness  and  greed  seem  to  overshadow  the  finer  qualities  of  human 
nature — ^now  it  is  that  the  value  of  service  stands  out  clear  and  distinct. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  whole  civic  state  is  built  upon  the  gospel  of  service; 
all  moral  and  social  virtues,  all  standards  of  right  living,  all  ideals  of  life,  and 
all  rules  of  conduct  bear  a  close  relation  to  and  find  their  roots  in  the  spirit  of 
true  service.  It  is  the  beginning  and  the  end.  It  is  the  rendering  of  true 
service  that  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  moral  and  educational  institu-' 
tions  and  it  is  the  necessity  for  service  that  makes  imperative  the  need  every- 
where for  organizations  that  ennoble  and  uplift. 

Service  is  another  word  for  life.  It  is  the  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  aict 
our  friend,  our  brother,  our  neighbor;  to  seek  out  those  who  have  fewer 
opportunities  and  are  more  unfortunate  than  ourselves  and  lend  assistance 
where  it  is  most  needed.  To  be  of  service  to  our  fellows  we  must  be  not 
thinkers  and  dreamers  only,  we  must  be  doers  as  well.  It  is  not  enough  to 
be  willing  to  do,  to  help,  to  assist;  we  must  actually  take  hold,  and  work, 
and  accomplish  results.  As  Edward  Everett  Hale  says,  '*Look  up,  and  not 
down;  look  forward  and  not  back;  look  out,  and  not  in;  and  lend  a  hand.'' 

Education  is  the  process  of  training  for  service.  Whether  we  contend  that 
education  should  train  for  citizenship  or  for  lif^;  whether  it  is  designed  to 
fit  for  participation  in  the  world's  activities  or  in  life  itself;  whether  it  should 
aid  in  the  unfolding  of  the  human  powers  or  furnish  that  which  shall  make 
possible  a  complete  development;  whatever  we  may  determine  the  purpose 
of  education  to  be,  we  are  lost  in  the  vagaries  of  terminology  and  mean  only  a 
training  for  service. 

The  high  school  and  college  offer  large  opportunity  for  such  training  and 
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especially  is  this  true  in  technical  education,  owing  to  its  broad  and  tntensi\Y 
character  and  its  humanistic  tendency. 

In  this  discussion  the  term  technical  education  implies  a  wider  field  than 
that  usually  considered  under  the  head  of  manual  training.  In  the  elementary 
school  we  speak  of  occupation,  motor  activity,  constructive  work,  handwork. 
To  designate  work  of  a  more  advanced  character  we  speak  of  manual  trainisg 
or  industrial  training.  The  term  technical  education  carries  with  it  not  only 
the  idea  of  processes,  of  something  planned  and  constructed,  but  it  implies 
an  advance  over  the  former  both  in  kind  and  quality.  It  signifies  also  a 
more  definite  aim;  a  specific  rather  than  a  general  tendency. 

But  after  all  the  whole  question  is  one  of  relative  values.  Many  find  it 
too  easy  to  insist  that  this  or  that  form  of  work  carried  on  in  a  particular 
class  or  grade  of  school  is  the  only  kind  of  education  that  will  bring  results. 
Let  me  illustrate  the  danger  of  this  narrow  tendency. 

At  a  recent  education  convention  an  able  paper  touching  the  possible 
eliminations  from  the  curricula  of  the  schools  had  been  presented  and  able 
men  and  women  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  discussion.  The  first  speaker 
agreed  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  paper;  he  would  eliminate  much  of  the 
work  as  now  taken  up  but  there  was  one  school  subject  that  must  not  be  given 
a  shorter  time  allowance  on  the  program.  In  fact  he  favored  an  increase 
of  time  in  this  particular  subject,  and  as  he  proceeded  in  his  argument  we 
learned  he  was  a  specialist  in  the  line  he  sought  to  magnify.  Another  speaker 
voiced  views  of  a  similar  character  regarding  the  curriculiun  in  general,  but 
held  stoutly  for  an  increased  time  allowance  in  one  subject,  this  finally  proving 
to  be  the  one  he  was  teaching.  Still  others  followed,  all  specialists,  and  fearful 
lest  too  little  time  be  devoted  to  their  individual  lines  of  work  while  ignoring 
the  claims  of  allied  subjects. 

In  the  same  way  the  elementary  school  is  considered  by  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual to  be  of  first  importance.  Commercial  education  is,  to  the  mind  of 
one,  the  imperative  need  of  the  hour,  while  to  another  an  agricultural,  a  classi- 
cal, or  a  technical  training  is  the  thing  to  be  desired.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
the  writer  attempts  to  give  full  value  to  all  forms  and  grades  of  education 
even  while  advocating  an  extension  and  a  complete  recogniticxi  of  the 
value  of  technical  work  in  the  college  and  the  high  school. 

It  is  the  contention  of  many  that  we  should  have  no  so-called  manual- 
training  or  technical  high  school,  or  a  classical  or  English  high  school,  per  se. 
Every  high  school  should  be  all  of  these  in  one;  in  other  words  every  com- 
pletely equipped  high  school  should  offer  courses  in  technical  training  as  well 
as  in  Greek  and  stenography.  The  one  subject  need  not  necessarily  be  made 
compulsory  more  than  the  other,  but  all  students  should  have  open  to  them 
the  possibilities  of  instruction  in  manual  and  technical  lines  and  at  no  other 
expense  than  that  incident  upon  attendance  at  a  public  institution  of  learning. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  those  who  advocate  this  plan  favor  what 
may  be  called  the  educational  phase  of  the  question.    If  all  high  schools  are 
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to  offer  instruction  in  technical  lines  and  all  students  are  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  coiurses  offered,  then  it  follows  that  the  special  or  trade  element  could 
here  have  no  place.  No  subject  taken  as  an  elective,  or  as  one  of  the  several 
elements  in  a  regular  four-year  course  in  high  school,  can  be  sufficiently  analyzed 
and  mastered  as  produce  specialists. 

Again  there  are  those  who  hold  that  schools  of  secondary  grade  should  be 
specific  rather  than  general  in  character.  The  assumption  is  that  having  com- 
pleted his  eighth  school  year,  the  student  knows  something  of  his  own  capabili- 
ties, his  likes  and  dislikes,  and  is  thus  qualified  to  estimate  and  judge  for  him- 
self. His  parents  and  teachers  are  also  able  to  advise  him  in  making  a  choice: 
This  being  the  case,  he  should,  if  his  inclinations  so  direct,  enter  at  once  a 
special  school  in  which  technical  education  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  course. 

While  I  am  in  favor  of  early  specialization,  when  in  a  given  instance  a 
student  shows  marked  ability  inf  and  a  desire  to  concentrate  upon  a  subject, 
I  can  hardly  sanction  the  plan  just  outlined.  If  carried  out,  the  secondary 
institution  would  be,  in  the  last  anal3rsis,  a  trade  school. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  every  high  school  should  offer  technical 
instruction,  including  domestic  science,  domestic  art,  applied  arts,  drawing, 
and  household  economy  for  girls;  agriculture,  drawing,  work  in  wood  and 
iron  at  the  bench,  lathe,  and  forge  for  bo3rs.  But  the  success  of  such  covu'ses 
if  introduced  into  the  schools,  depends  upon  the  kind  and  character  of  work 
offered  and  of  the  instruction  given;  and  while  much  good  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far,  the  results  achieved  in  many  localities  are  not  such  as  to  convince  the 
keen,  analytic  man  of  affairs  that  technical  education  in  the  high  school  has 
been  reduced  to  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis. 

The  people  must  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  offered  in 
technical  lines.  Such  instruction  must  appeal  to  them  from  the  utilitarian  side. 
While  the  trade  school  is  not  needed  in  this  connection,  nor  is  trade  instruc- 
tion demanded,  the  work  should  always  be  eminently  practical,  that  is,  useful. 
"We  should  never  work  contrary  to  trade  practice,"  says  one  who  has  studied 
the  question  thoroly.  Whatever  tool  is  used  should  be  a  tool  the  tradesman 
would  use  for  a  like  purpose.  Special  or  miniatiure  tools  should  have  no  place* 
The  method  of  procedure  should  also  be  that  of  the  man  of  the  trade,  while 
the  material  upon  which  the  students  work  should  be  such  as  an  expert  would 
select  in  the  world  of  activity.  In  other  words,  the  students  should,  by  reason 
of  the  technical  training  carried  on  at  school,  have  nothing  to  unlearn  when 
they  face  the  searchlight  of  actual  living. 

In  a  study  of  literature  in  the  school  only  the  best  is  chosen,  that  which 
in  style,  composition,  force,  and  power  to  uplift  and  instruct  is  pre-eminently 
superior.  That  which  in  mature  years  will  appeal  to  the  individual  as  litera- 
ture is  studied  as  such  in  the  school.  So  it  should  be  with  the  industrial  and 
technical  forms  of  work,  its  tools,  .its  methods,  its  materials,  its  output.  A 
process  is  not  necessarily  lacking  in  educational  value  simply  because  it  pos- 
sesses commercial  worth  and  is  made  after  the  shop  pattern  or  is  given  the 
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handling  of  the  craftsman.  Depend  upon  it,  those  who  work,  day  by  day,  at  a 
given  process  or  along  a  given  industrial  or  technical  line  are,  broadly  speaking, 
using  the  most  economical  methods,  the  most  desirable  tools,  the  most  satis- 
factory materials.  To  be  sure  the  educational  principle  should  be  applied  in 
the  school  but  always  in  the  light  of  the  practice  of  the  tradesman. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  technical  training  in  high  schools  it  is  not  safe 
to  attempt  to  educate  the  taxpayers  to  the  value  of  making  things  that  have 
no  utility  and  such  as  possess  no  beauty,  no  intrinsic  worth.    We  must  proceed 
rather  from  the  standpoint  of  values  as  held  by  the  community  members. 
There  are  schools  where  the  course  of  study  in  technical  lines  is  on  such  a 
scientific  and  pedagogic  basis  and  so  educational  in  its  application,  that  should 
a  student  bring  from  home  a  piece  of  furniture  to  be  repaired,  he  will  be  allowed 
this  privilege  only  as  he  completes  successfully  a  definite  exercise  or  article 
in  a  prescribed  series.    The  procedure  should  be  directly  reversed.     The 
mending  of  a  window  sash,  the  rehanging  of  a  door,  the  doweling  of  an  umbrella 
handle,  the  gluing  of  a  picture  frame,  the  hinging  of  a  chest  cover,  the  con- 
struction for  a  definite  purpose  of  a  table,  tabourette,  chair,  stool,  bench,  cup- 
board, cabinet,  bookcase — this  is  t)rpical  of  the  work  in  tool  construction  in 
wood  that  should  have  first  place  in  the  high  school  and  prescribed  courses 
of  study  should  be  brought  forward  only  in  emergency  cases. 

But  what  has  been  said  applies  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  beginner.  In  the 
more  advanced  years  of  the  high  school  when  metal  work,  at  the  forge  and 
the  lathe  is  to  be  taken  up,  and  particularly  when  tool  and  machine  construc- 
tion form  the  technical  processes  involved,  less  latitude  may  be  allowed; 
but  even  here  each  environment  demands  a  treatment  and  interpretation 
distinctly  different  from  that  given  elsewhere,  and  in  any  event  the  natural 
aptitude  and  desire  of  the  student  cannot  be  ignored. 

The  question  may  here  be  raised  as  to  where  competent  teachers  are  to  be 
found.  One  school  board  makes  the  bald  statement  that  the  less  the  teacher 
knows  of  the  subject  the  better  teacher  he  is,  for  under  such  conditions  the 
students  do  their  own  work.  The  expert  is  too  prone  to  rob  the  boy  of  the 
benefits  he  should  receive  by  himself  performing  the  difficult  details,  the  excuse 
for  so  doing  being  that  more  ground  is  thus  covered  and  a  better  showing 
made.  Whether  or  not  the  argument  of  this  school  board  is  germane,  in 
technical  training  as  elsewhere  in  education,  conmion  sense  is  the  first  essential. 

The  time  is  fitting  for  a  word  on  technical  training  for  girls  in  the  high 
school.  Many  mothers  have  small  favor  for  domestic  economy  in  the  school. 
This,  they  claim,  can  be  learned  at  home.  Here  again  popular  sentiment  must 
be  aroused.  While  the  processes  must  proceed  along  educational  lines,  the 
industrial  spirit  or  commercial  handling  must  be  present.  If  the  mothers  are 
to  be  educated  to  the  appreciation  of  certain  economic  and  scientific  pobts 
of  view  it  must  be  by  beginning  with  processes  they  understand,  with  methods 
they  can  appreciate,  and  with  equipment  and  utensils  with  which  they  are 
familiar.     If  it  be  demonstrated  to  them  that  the  tools  they  possess  can  be 
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used  to  better  advantage,  they  will  not  be  long  in  acquiring  new  methods. 
Much  can  be  taught  at  home  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  here  why  in- 
dustrial and  technical  occupations,  including  sewing,  cooking,  and  allied 
subjects  cannot  be  fully  or  adequately  thus  taught.  Such  economic  and 
sociological  questions  are  involved  as  seem  to  be  a  barrier  to  home  teaching 
altho  the  value  of  home  instruction  is  unquestioned. 

Work  for  girls  should  include  not  only  sewing  and  cooking  in  their  narrow 
aspects,  but  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  foods,  simple  analyses,  marketing  in 
its  economic  aspects,  heat,  light,  ventilation,  house  sanitation,  plumbing  and 
disinfectants;  proper  methods  of  sweeping,  dusting,  laundry,  and  care  of  the 
home;  hygiene,  nursing,  and  emergency  aid;  a  knowledge  of  accounts  and 
business  forms;  domestic  architecture  and  planning  of  the  house  and  grounds; 
gardening  and  tree  and  floral  culture  where  possible,  and  much  more  that  in 
the  Swiss  schools  is  included  under  the  term  ^'female  handwork,"  and  which 
is  both  practical  and  cultural. 

If  technical  education  is  to  develop  and  be  a  general  factor  in  the  educa- 
tional life  of  the  country,  such  education  must  justify  itself  and  stand  out  as 
being  eminently  superior.  There  must  be  no  question  as  to  the  seriousness, 
the  intensity,  the  real  worth  of  such  work.  In  institutions  offering  education 
of  a  technical  character,  the  subjects  must  be  pre-eminently  of  an  educational 
and  practical  value  and  the  curriculum,  the  methods,  the  teachers,  the  work 
accomplished  must  be  such  as  to  command  the  attention  of  those  desiring  such 
education;  the  institution  must  be  in  every  way  so  attractive  that  bo3rs  and 
girls  who  might  otherwise  enter  the  field  of  practical  life  at  an  early  age,  will 
be  drawn  to  and  induced  to  spend  here  three  or  four  of  the  best  years  of  their 
lives,  not  in  learning  about  living  or  doing  merely,  but  in  living  and  doing; 
not  swept  thru  the  channels  of  reformation  and  change,  but  directed  over  a 
self -constructed  highway  of  formation  and  growth. 

A  distinct  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  together  the  various  school  subjects 
so  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  and  an  organized  whole.  Harmony  must 
exist  between  the  various  studies;  the  several  lines  must  so  work  together  as  to 
avoid  needless  duplication,  while  at  the  same  time  principles  learned  in  one 
subject  shall  And  application  elsewhere.  In  so  doing  much  time  can  be  saved 
that  is  now  entirely  wasted.  The  necessity  for  this  change  is  particularly 
noticeable  at  this  time  owing  to  the  serious  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
curriculum. 

As  to  organization,  the  school  with  its  many  interests  and  activities  should 
be  a  unit.  While  tending  toward  the  individual  development  of  each  student, 
one  central,  all-embracing  policy  must  animate  thruout,  and  all  work  must 
be  subordinate  to  and  flow  in  to  enrich  this  central  policy.  No  curriculum 
alone,  however  good  it  may  be,  will  suffice  to  bring  desired  results.  There 
must  be  a  definite,  direct,  clean-cut  motive  at  the  center.  The  policy  then 
must  be  understood  by  all  and  the  school's  organization  such  as  to  permit  the 
carrying  out  of  such  policy. 
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Just  what  lines  of  technical  training  should  be  ofiFered  in  a  secondary  school 
is  a  question  of  considerable  importance.  Tradition  and  practice  have  marked 
out  a  fairly  well-defined  road  in  shop  practice  for  boys;  in  general,  one  year  of 
wood  construction,  one  of  iron,  and  two  of  pattern-  and  machine-work.  For 
those  students  who  are  not  to  put  their  knowledge  of  machinery  to  immediate 
account,  this  second  year  of  machine-shop  may  be  omitted,  and  a  general 
course  be  pursued.  This  might  be  an  applied-art  course,  demanding  a 
knowledge  of  constructive  design,  and  of  wood  and  iron  processes,  and  would 
comprehend  work  in  any  media  including  copper,  brass,  enameling,  glass, 
leather,  etc.  Unless  a  student  was  to  enter  a  technical  college  later  where  an 
extended  knowledge  of  machine  construction  would  be  essential,  such  a 
general  course  would  prove  of  great  value.  In  the  technical  high  school,  too, 
the  student  may  be  allowed  to  specialize  to  the  extent  of  taking  two  years  of 
work  in  a  given  shop — ^tuming  in  wood,  cabinet-making,  pattern-making, 
forging,  and  the  like. 

Time  will  permit  of  no  adequate  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  technical 
college.  One  thing  is  certain.  While  the  opportunities  and  field  for  such 
institutions  is  becoming  vastly  greater  and  broader  and  the  need  of  technically 
trained  men  more  and  more  apparent,  the  fact  is  also  clear  that  the  training 
in  such  schools  is  too  narrow  and  restricted.  This  is  but  the  natural  revolt 
against  the  old  scholasticism.  From  a  college  training  in  letters  merely,  the 
tendency  has  been  too  strongly  marked  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  pure 
science  and  technique  in  the  abstract  has  characterized  the  technical  courses. 
Then,  too,  just  as  the  general  high  school  should  offer  technical  training  to  all 
who  seek  entrance,  so  should  the  colleges  everywhere  offer  certain  technological 
courses  to  balance  and  complete  their  curricula. 

That  the  training  given  in  the  technical  college  be  not  over-narrow  and 
restricted,  to  the  sciences,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  shopwork  must  be  added 
such  of  the  humanities  as  experience  may  determine  essential.  The  graduate 
of  an  engineering  college  or  of  a  school  of  technology  frequently  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  connected  with  his  profession,  but  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  he  uses  so  inadequate  as  to  seriously  handicap  him  in 
pursuing  his  vocation.  The  business  side  of  his  education  he  also  finds,  when 
too  late,  has  been  sadly  neglected.  To  adequately  express  oneself  and  to 
perfectly  understand  all  common  business  forms,  such  as  papers  of  conveyance, 
deeds,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  are  matters,  to  be  ignorant  of  which  is  absolutely 
inexcusable.  Details  of  common  law,  training  in  questions  of  national  and 
political  economy  and  of  general  history  are  fundamentally  essential.  A 
study  of  the  technical  college  courses  will  show  that  everywhere,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  a  strong  reaction  is  taking  place,  and  the  feeling  is  growing, 
that  a  well-trained  engineer  must  be  a  man  broad  in  his  sympathies  and 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  people  and  things  that  shall  give  him  place 
anywhere  and  always.  The  Emperor  William,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Charlottenburg  celebration,    used  these  words  to  indicate   what   was   to 
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his   mind    the  connection  between    the   technical   high    school    and    the 

technical  college: 

In  the  relation  of  the  technical  high  schools  to  the  other  highest  educational  estab- 
lishments, there  is  no  opposition  of  interests,  and  no  other  competition  than  this,  that  each 
of  them  and  every  member  of  them  for  his  own  part,  should  do  full  justice  to  the  claims  of 
life  and  science,  mindful  of  the  words  of  Goethe: 

"Neither  be  like  the  other,  but  each  be  like  to  the  highest  I  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Let  each  be  complete  in  itself." 

We  close  where  ^we  began.  In  the  technical  college  as  elsewhere  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  training  offered  is  for  service.  But  the  service  rendered 
must  be  given,  not  with  the  hope  of  material  gain  only  or  of  selfish  reward. 
Recent  events  in  our  country  have  shown  us  most  clearly  a  great  lack  in  our 
present  social  attitude.  We  have  men — ^trained  specialists,  professional, 
technical,  and  commercial,  and  we  need  more  of  them,  but  if  we  are  to  meet, 
successfully  the  present  state  of  social  unrest  and  solve  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  that  confront  us,  they  must  be  men  of  broad  social  vision,  men 
who  realize  the  needs  of  society  and  who  are  willing  to  assume  to  the  full 
their  individual  and  collective  responsibilities.  The  technical  college  must  do 
its  part  by  broadening  its  purely  technical  character  in  the  lines  which  I  have 
attempted  to  indicate. 

But  the  proper  results  in  technical  education  cannot  be  attained  without 
work,  and  there  will  be  much  opposition.  We  must  be  leaders  as  well  as 
learners  and  followers.  We  must  be  open-minded  always,  definite  in  our 
purposes,  and  willing  to  stand  alone  if  in  the  right.  What  Burke  says  of 
Parliament  finds  its  application  with  us  in  America,  whether  it  be  in  politics,  in 
the  religious  world,  or  in  education: 

Their  one  proper  concern  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  politic,  and  the  true  demo- 
cratic representative  is  not  the  cringing,  fawning  tool  of  the  caucus  or  the  mob,  but  he  who, 
rising  to  the  full  stature  of  political  manhood,  does  not  take  orders  but  offers  guidance. 


CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 


SECRETARY'S  MINUTES 
Wednesday,   2:30  p.  ic.,  July  io>  1907 

The  conference  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Committee  on  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation met  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  10,  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

£.  C.  Bishop,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  Nebraska,  was  chosen  leader  and  £.  E. 
Balcomb  of  Southwestern  Normal  School,  Weatherford,  Okla.,  secretary. 

"The  Work  of  the  National  Government  in  Extending  Agricultural  Education  through 
the  Public  Schools"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dick  J.  Crosby,  expert  in  agricul- 
tural education,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 

A  paper  on  "What  Has  Been  Done  and  Is  Being  Done  by  Normal  Schools  and  Agri- 
cultural Schools  for  Popular  Education  in  Agriculture"  was  read  by  E.  E.  Balcomb, 
department  of  agriculture,  State  Normal  School,  Weatherford,  Okla. 

"The  Work  in  Agriculture  as  Conducted  by  the  State  and  County  Organizations  of 
Young  People  in  Club  Contests"  was  considered  in  an  address  by  E.  C.  Bishop,  deputy 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb.     A  discussion  followed. 

By  reference  to  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  July  8,  1907 
(see  pp.  44,  45),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  answer  to  a  petition,  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education  was  authorized.  It  is  understood  that  the 
petitioners  will  organize  at  a  later  date  and  will  present  a  program  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 

E.  E.  Balcx)MB,  Secretary. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  EXTEND- 
ING AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  THRU  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

:DICK  J.  CROSBY,  EXPERT  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  UNITED  STATESOFFICE 

OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS,  WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

The  work  of  the  national  government  in  aid  of  agricultural  education  may 
be  outlined  under  two  main  heads:  (i)  The  giving  of  funds  to  the  different 
states  and  territories  to  support  and  encourage  agricultural  education  and 
research;  (2)  The  giving  of  expert  assistance  to  educators,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  officials  of  education,  by  the  different  executive  departments 
of  the  government. 

FINANCIAL  AID  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

-The  government  is  now  giving  annually  to  the  states  and  territories  more 
than  $2,000,000  for  the  support  of  institutions  in  which  agricultural  education 
and  research  are  the  leading  features,  and  legislation  recently  enacted  provides 
for  the  gradual  increase  of  this  amount  until  a  total  of  $3,840,000  is  reached. 
Incidentally  this  recent  legislation  also  provides  for  the  use  of  a  part  of  the 
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federal  appropriation  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  In  addition, 
these  same  institutions  receive  a  total  of  $760,000  annually  from  funds  derived 
from  the  federal  land-grant  of  1862.  In  a  few  years,  then,  the  states  will  be 
getting  from  the  federal  government  over  four  and  one  half  million  dollars 
annually,  which  must  be  used  largely  for  education  and  research  in  agrictilture. 

Relatively  this  is  not  a  large  smn  (nearly  as  much  is  spent  for  a  sin^e 
battleship),  but  it  has  had  a  wonderful  influence  in  stimulating  local  activity 
in  organizing  agricultural  education,  and  local  taxation  in  support  of  agricul- 
tural education.  It  is  only  fifty  years  since  the  first  agricultural  college  opened 
its  doors,  but  there  are  now  sixty-five  state  educational  institutions  which 
receive  aid  from  the  federal  government,  and  sixty-three  of  these  are  giving 
instructions  in  agriculture.  They  receive  two  million  dollars  from  the  federal 
government  and  more  than  twelve  and  one-half  millions  from  the  states  and 
other  local  sources.  The  aggregate  value  of  their  equipment  and  endow- 
ment is  estimated  at  eighty-four  million  dollars. 

These  institutions  are  now  training  over  nine  thousand  students  to  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  and  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  are  reaching  over  a  million  people  annually  thru  farmers* 
institutes,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  thru  agricultural  high  schoob  and 
the  teaching  of  agriculture,  nature-study,  and  school  gardening  in  public 
and  private  schools. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  agricultural  college  has  been  the  parent,  the  inspira- 
tion, the  wise  counsellor,  and  the  guide  for  the  whole  movement  in  education 
which  finds  expression  in  the  study  of  common  things  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
them  better  and  appreciating  their  importance  in  the  everyday  problems  of 
life.  And  the  federal  government  has  had  no  small  share  in  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

EXPERT  ASSISTANCE   FROM  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Several  of  the  federal  executive  departments  publish  bulletins,  maps,  charts, 
and  other  material  used  more  or  less  in  the  public  schools,  but  only  two  of  these, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  directly 
charged  with  duties  relating  to  the  education  of  our  youth.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  thru  its  Indian  service  is  charged  with  the  management 
of  Indian  schools  and  has  made  provision  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
agriculture  in  these  schools;  thru  its  Bureau  of  Education  it  is  charged  ^ith 
the  direct  management  of  schools  in  Alaska  and  given  certain  duties  in  con- 
nection with  all  colleges  and  schools  receiving  public  funds.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  thru  its  office  of  experiment  stations  is  given  the  task  of 
promoting  more  eflFective  instruction  in  agriculture  thru  farmers'  institutes 
and  agricultural  schools. 

The  functions  of  both  these  federal  bureaus  are  in  the  main  advisory. 
They  may  collect,  collate,  publish,  and  disseminate  information  concerning 
education  in  this  country  and  abroad,  but  there  their  duties  practicallj  end. 
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They  may  recommend  certain  changes,  but  they  have  no  way  of  enforcing 
their  recommendations.  They  may  co-operate  with  educational  institutions 
and  officials  in  the  different  states  but  not  coerce  them.  They  are  intended 
to  be  co-ordinating  agencies — the  clearing  houses  of  education. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  touches  all  phases  of  education — 
supervision,  methods,  relative  values;  all  subjects  — the  humanities,  mathe- 
matics, sciences,  and  arts — among  them  agriculture.  One  who  is  familiar  with 
the  meager  funds  given  this  important  bureau  would  not  expect  it  to  give 
much  special  attention  to  this  recent  subject,  agriculture,  but  an  examination 
of  the  literature  emanating  from  this  source  will  show  a  number  of  important 
and  helpful  publications  on  nature-study,  school  gardens,  and  other  phases 
of  the  subject.  This  bureau  is  now  getting  out  a  bulletin  on  agricultural 
education  which  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  The  Commissioner  of  Educajtion,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  first  agricultural  college 
in  the  United  States,  expressed  a  warm  and  hopeful  interest  in  agricultural 
education,  and  I  am  sure  that  teachers  of  agriculture  who  write  to  him  will 
be  given  every  assistance  he  is  able  to  extend. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  order  that  what  I  shall  say  regarding  the  work  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  may  bear  the  stamp  of  official  approval,  allow 

me  to  quote  very  briefly  from  the  President's  message  at  the  opening  of  the 

second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  broken  new  ground  in  many  directions,  and  year 
by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  methods  and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  give  the  governmental  assistance  in  the  most  effective  way;  that  is,  thru  associa- 
tions of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  thru  individual  farmers.  It  is  also  striving  to  co-ordinate 
its  work  with  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  several  states,  and  so  far  as  its  own  work 
is  educational,  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the  work  of  other  educational  authorities.  Agricultural 
education  is  necessarily  based  upon  general  education,  but  our  agricultural  educational 
institutions  are  wisely  specializing  themselves,  making  their  courses  relate  to  the  actual 
teaching  of  the  agricultural  and  kindred  sciences  to  young  country  people  or  young  city 
people  who  wish  to  live  in  the  country. 

While  the  office  of  experiment  stations  is  the  agency  thru  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  deals  with  matters  concerning  agricultural 
education,  I  wish  to  defer  speaking  particularly  of  the  work  of  this  office  until 
after  I  have  mentioned  briefly  the  efforts  of  other  bureaus  of  the  department 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  public  schools. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  country  who  are 
doing  much  to  instruct  the  people  concerning  meteorological  conditions  in 
relation  to  agriculture.  Last  year  these  men  gave  regular  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  fourteen  universities,  colleges,  and  scientific  schools  and  at  least  forty 
other  officials  of  the  bureau  gave  occasional  lectures  or  addresses.    The 
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bureau  furnishes  the  daily  weather  chart  to  many  schools  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  sends  out  also  a  leaflet  to  explain  the  chart. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  co-operating 
with  the  normal  schools  in  the  City  of  Washington  in  conducting  school- 
garden  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  such  work  and  discover  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  it.  The  bureau  is  now  furnishing  two  green- 
houses, two  acres  of  land  divided  into  plats  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  children 
and  the  necessary  seeds,  manure,  and  teamwork  for  carrying  on  this  work. 
The  normal  schools  provide  the  teachers  and  pupils.  As  a  result  of  these 
experiments  nearly  every  school  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  under- 
taken garden-work  or  schoolground  improvement.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  small  amount  for  teachers  of  gardening,  making  it  possible  to  start 
four  other  school-garden  centers,  and  the  children  of  Washington  bought  in 
the  spring  of  1907  over  160,000  packets  of  seeds  for  home  gardens.  A  report 
on  this  work  and  on  similar  work  in  other  cities  is  published  in  Bulletin  160, 
of  the  office  of  experiment  stations  entitled  School  Gardens,  The  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  has  also  prepared  and  published  farmers'  bulletins  on  School 
Gardens y  Anntud  Flowering  Plants,  The  Decoration  of  Home  Grounds,  and 
the  Propagation  of  Plants j  which  are  much  used  in  public  schools. 

During  1906-7,  the  bureau  corresponded  with  over  twelve  thousand 
schools  on  school  gardens  and  schoolground  improvement  and  distributed 
about  seventy-five  thousand  sets  of  seeds  to  be  used  in  this  work. 

The  forest  service  is  conducting  an  energetic  propaganda  to  impress  upon 
school  officials  and  teachers  the  importance  of  giving  some  instruction  in 
forestry  in  the  public  schools.  This  it  is  doing  thru  publications,  thru  addresses 
and  lectures,  thru  the  press,  and  thru  correspondence.  It  has  within  six 
months  sent  publications  to  over  one  hundred  thousand  individual  public- 
school  teachers.  It  has  made  addresses  before  teachers'  institutes,  normals, 
and  other  gatherings  of  teachers  in  eastern,  southern,  and  middle-west  states. 
It  has  prepared  maps  for  publishers,  suggested  text-matter  for  schoolbooks, 
and  begun  to  formulate  exercises  and  methods  for  teachers  of  nature-study. 
It  has  furnished  local  examples  in  many  regions  of  proper  methods  of  plant- 
ing forest  trees  and  caring  for  wood  lots,  thru  the  plans  which  it  has  prepared 
and  put  into  operation  on  the  lands  of  private  owners.  It  has  identified 
many  hundreds  of  forest  specimens  submitted  by  school-teachers,  loaned 
collections  of  lantern  slides,  loaned,  sold,  and  given  away  forest  photographs, 
and  met  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  miscellaneous  information  thru 
correspondence.  It  sent  out  during  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  copies  of  a  circular  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day.  Certain  of  its  publications  are  used 
widely  for  supplementary  reading,  and  to  some  extent  as  textbooks.  It  makes 
special  effort  to  respond  to  requests  for  publications  which  are  useful  for  school 
libraries.  All  of  this  work  is  aiding  powerfully,  tho  for  the  most  part  indirecdy, 
to  bring  education  in  forestry  as  a  branch  of  agricultiue  into  the  public  schooisL 
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Several  features  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  find  a  way  into  the 
public  schools,  especially  those  relating  to  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  other 
agricultural  products  and  to  methods  of  analysis.  The  schools  in  which 
domestic  science  is  taught  make  frequent  use  of  the  publications  of  this  bureau. 

The  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  are  in  close  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  agricultural  education.  They  have  furnished  lec- 
tiirers  for  teachers'  institutes,  soil  maps  and  reports  for  use  in  public  schools, 
and  soil  samples  for  use  in  agricultural  colleges.*  They  have  made  special 
soil  maps  of  school  farms,  notably  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  have  aided, 
are  now  aiding,  these  schools  in  planning  and  carrying  out  soil-improvement 
experiments. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  under  plans  suggested  by  Hon.  Willet  M.  Hays, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultiure  is  making  a  careful  statistical  study  of  the 
organization,  cost,  and  effectiveness  of  consolidated  rural  schools,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  introduction  of  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  into 
such  schools. 

The  division  of  publications  is  the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  charge  of  the  printing  and  distributing  of  its  publications.  The  editor 
is  quite  partial  to  teachers  and  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  dissemination  of 
department  publications  thru  the  public  schools  is  one  of  the  very  best  uses 
'  that  can  be  made  of  them,  but  he  solemnly  charged  me  not  to  boom  the 
distribution  of  department  publications.  The  printing  fund  is  already  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  large  demand  from  educational  institutions,  teachers, 
and  students,  and  any  increase  in  such  distribution  would  necessitate  a  large 
increase  in  the  fund  for  printing.  If  the  friends  of  education  would  prevail 
upon  Congress  to  deal  more  liberally  with  the  division  of  publications  they 
might  expect  a  cordial  response  in  the  way  of  a  freer  distribution  of  depart- 
ment publications. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

Director  A.  C.  True,  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations,  is  deeply 
interested  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  education,  and  he  is  quite  generally 
recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  field.  He  has  been  twice  called  to  the  deanship 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  and  will  act  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  third  se^ipn  of  that  school  at  Cornell  University  next  summer.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  chaitman  of  a  standing  committee  on  Instruction  in  Agri- 
culture, of  the  Association  of  Agriciiltiu-al  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
In  this  capacity  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  courses  in 
agriculture  for  colleges  and  schools  of  different  grades,  and  this  work  has  had 
a  wide  influence  in  the  creditable  beginning  that  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  teaching  of  agricultiure  to  pedagogical  form.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Directof  True  the  work  of  the  office  of  experiment  stations  in  relation  to  agricul- 
tural education  has  become  so  broad  and  the  demands  upon  the  office  on  the 
part  of  the  educators  have  become  so  varied  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
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to  organize  the  work  under  two  sections,  one  dealing  with  the  agricultural 
colleges  and  schools  and  the  other  with  fanners'  institutes  and  other  fQnn> 
of  extension  work  in  agriculture.  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  work  in  relation 
to  colleges  and  schools  which  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  four  heads, 
(i)  The  collection  and  publication  of  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  agricultiural  education  at  home  and  abroad:  This  includes  the  annual 
statistics  and  organization  lists  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations; 
lists  of  schools  in  which  agriculture  is  taught,  suggestive  courses  in  agricul- 
ture for  schools  of  different  grades;  laboratory  exercises  in  agriculture  for 
colleges,  secondary  schools,  and  elementary  schools;  popidar  articles  describ- 
ing features  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  successful  schools;  lists  of  text- 
books and  works  of  reference  in  agriculture,  and  reviews  of  the  literature  of 
this  subject  in  the  official  journal  of  the  office;  the  ExpertmefU  SiaHon  Record. 

(2)  Studies  of  different  grades  of  American  and  foreign  schools  in  which 
agriculture  is  taught:  This  involves  visits  to  many  of  these  schools,  and  a 
study  of  their  literature  with  a  view  of  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  commend- 
able featm^s  of  their  work.  This  branch  of  our  work  has  made  it  necessaiy 
to  examine  over  one  thousand  foreign  publications  during  the  past  year.  In 
this  connection  we  maintain  a  card  index  containing  over  three  thousand  sii 
hundred  cards  relating  to  institutions  in  which  agriculture  is  taught,  twelve 
hundred  of  these  referring  to  American  colleges  and  schools. 

(3)  Work  in  co-operation  with  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations:  This  is  primarily  committee  work  and 
correspondence  relating  to  courses  in  agriculture.  It  is  lacking  in  spectacular 
features  but  has  nevertheless  an  important  bearing  on  the  extension  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  public  schools.  A  bulletin  from  the  committee  on  Exer- 
cises in  Elementary  Agriculture  came  from  the  press  May  24,  and  the  endie 
edition  of  seven  thousand  copies  is  now  exhausted.  It  will  be  reprinted  and 
later  will  be  supplemented  with  circulars  containing  special  exercises  on  the 
chemistry  of  agricultiure,  root  crops,  cotton,  fruits,  etc.  A  report  on  a  Seam- 
dary  Course  in  Agronomy  is  nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  The  field  for  wori 
of  this  kind  is  almost  unlimited.  I  am  sorry  that  the  funds  of  the  office  do  not 
allow  us  to  cultivate  it  more  fully. 

(4)  The  giving  of  aid  to  agricultiural  colleges  and  schools  and  to  state  and 
local  school  authorities  along  lines  of  agricultural  education:  This  is  our 
miscellaneous  work — ever  changing,  ever  new  and  interesting,  each  feature 
of  it  presenting  a  new  problem  to  be  solved  by  some  method  yet  to  be  formu- 
lated. At  one  time  it  means  a  Christmas  trip  to  California,  a  Thanksgiving 
trip  to  Virginia,  or  a  midsiunmer  trip  to  Lake  Champlain  to  give  an  address 
or  an  illustrated  lecture  before  a  state  convention  of  teachers;  again  it  may 
mean  a  drive  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  the  dusty  roads  of  Kansas 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  an  agricultural  school,  or  an  April  campaign  in  Maine 
snow-banks  to  stir  up  the  normal  schools  on  forestry,  or  a  week's  conference 
with  school  men  in  Georgia  to  formulate  courses  for  a  whole  system  of  state 
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agricultural  schools.  A  score  or  more  of  such  trips  have  been  taken  during 
the  past  year. 

It  may  consist  of  less  spectacular  but  no  less  eflFective  work  in  the  office — 
correspondence,  conferences,  the  sending  out  of  lantern  slides  and  other  illus- 
trative material,  the  preparation  of  special  data  for  school  officers  or  members 
of  Congress.  Last  sunmier  upon  invitation  we  sent  a  young  man,  a  teacher 
who  had  displayed  special  aptitude  in  teaching  elementary  agriodture,  to 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  for  five  weeks  to  give  instruction 
in  agriculture  at  teachers'  institutes.  We  could  have  kept  him  constantly 
employed  in  this  and  similar  useful  work,  but  our  funds  would  not  allow  it. 
We  were  compelled  to  furlough  him  for  eight  months  to  superintend  the  start- 
ing of  a  rural  agricultural  high  school  in  Maryland.  He  is  now  with  us  again 
and  will  put  in  his  whole  time  up  to  September  i,  in  teachers*  institutes  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Then  we  shall  have 
to  let  him  go  back  to  his  school,  where  he  will  do  excellent  work,  tho  in  a  field 
much  narrower  than  we  could  offer  him  if  Congress  were  disposed  to  be  more 
liberal  with  us  in  appropriating  for  the  educational  features  of  oxu"  work. 

"Aye,  there's  the  rub ! "  We  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  adequate  appro- 
priations to  fight  the  cotton  boll  weevil  or  the  browntail  moth,  or  to  engineer 
some  irrigating  project — ^anything  with  conunercial  interests  back  of  it,  but 
when  we  ask  for  $10,000  or  $15,000  to  aid  in  improving  the  minds  of  our 
children — ^to  make  the  coming  generations  of  farmers  less  dependent  upon 
Congress  for  aid — there  is  none  so  valiant  as  to  raise  lance  in  our  behalf. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  educational  work  of  the  national  government  so  far 
as  it  has  a  bearing  upon  agriculture.  Speaking  more  particularly  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  find  that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  such 
assistance  as  we  are  able  to  give.  We  woidd  like  to  increase  our  facilities  and 
broaden  our  work,  not  to  the  extent  of  undertaking  work  which  the  states  can 
just  as  well  do  for  themselves — education  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  state — 
but  to  the  extent  of  co-operating  more  effectively  with  the  different  agencies 
concerned  in  the  education  of  our  youth — the  state  agricultural  colleges,  the 
normal  schools,  state  and  coimty  superintendents  of  education,  and  teachers. 
The  big  problem  of  the  immediate  future,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  prepare  teachers 
of  agriculture.  Until  that  problem  is  solved  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
** hitting  the  high  places" — ^introducing  agriculture  where  favorable  conditions 
prevail. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES  FOR  POPULAR  EDUCATION 

IN  AGRICULTURE 

E.  E.  BALCOllB,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, 

WEATHERFORD,  OKLA. 

The  reports  from  the  various  state  normal  schools  and  agricultural  colleges 
of  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for  popular  education  in  agriculture  has 
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proven  very  interesting  reading  to  me.  It  shows  that  the  educational  ideal 
is  now  changing,  that  there  is  a  sentiment  to  make  agriculture  the  center  of 
correlation.  The  manifested  eager  desire  of  men  in  both  systems  of  education 
to  be  of  real  value  to  the  people  of  oiu*  great  commonwealth  shows  that  our 
educators  are  not  mere  theoretical  pedagogs,  but  real,  live,  practical,  public- 
spirited  men,  working  and  planning  to  create  true  and  active  citizens.  And 
it  makes  one  rejoice  that  one  is  permitted  to  be  even  a  small  factor  in  this. 

To  secure  definite,  reliable,  and  live  information  upon  this  subject  I  mailed 
to  the  president  of  each  agricultural  college,  each  state  normal  school,  and 
to  certain  other  schools  in  the  United  States  the  following  questions  with  a 
request  to  answer  them  in  full  for  tijfs  report:  (i)  What  has  your  school  done, 
and  (2)  what  is  your  school  doing,  for  popular  education  in  agriculture? 
(3)  What  work  are  you  planning  for  the  next  two  years  ?  (4)  What  would  you 
wish  to  have  your  school  undertake  if  conditions  were  made  favorable  ? 

The  questions  were  made  thus  general  so  that  each  school  would  certainly 
mention  its  own  characteristic  work.  The  last  two  questions  while  not  called 
for  in  the  subject  assigned  was  the  best  means  of  bringing  forth  the  attitude 
of  educators  upon  the  need  and  desirability  of  popular  agricultural  education. 

Information  was  received  from  ninety-one  state  normal  schools,  with  all 
the  states  but  Florida,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia  represented.  Over 
thirty  reports  from  private  normal  schools  and  secondary  schools  offering 
agriculture  were  received,  and  I  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  including  a 
summary  of  their^most  successful  work.  The  presidents  of  all  state  agrictd- 
tural  colleges  except  those  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  l^fichigan, 
and  Vermont  responded,  making  forty-two  replies  in  aU.  This  is  an  extremely 
good  showing  and  altho  not  complete  is  certainly  representative  and 
indicates  the  attitude  toward  this  subject  in  the  United  States. 

As  the  one  responsible  for  securing  this  information  for  the  Association  I 
heartily  thank  these  more  than  busy  men  for  their  generous  response.  It 
means  much  to  answer  in  full  such  questions  and  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
interest  of  these  men  in  practical  education.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  quote 
many  of  these  letters  in  full.    It  would  be  an  inspiration  to  you. 

Of  the  ninety-one  state  normal  schools  from  which  information  was  received, 
seventy-five  believe  in  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  are  either  giving  it  in  some 
form  or  desire  to  do  so.  Of  the  sixteen  not  so  expressihg  themselves,  nine  give 
good  reasons,  four  give  no  reasons  at  all,  and  only  three  express  themselves 
as  questioning  the  course  or  as  being  opposed  to  it. 

The  fourteen  not  giving  courses  but  desiring  to  do  so  make  statements 
like  this  one  from  President  Jones  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  J 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  to  place  a  professor  of  agriculture  in  charge  of  a  department  here 
who  shall  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  building-up  of  standards  and  ideas  of  agricuhure 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  rural  schools  and  to  prepare  teachers  so  that  they  may 
enforce  such  instruction. 

Sixty-one  state  normal  schools  are  now  offering  courses,  or  have  made 
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definite  plans  for  next  year.  Seven  of  these  are  giving  only  a  little  agriculture 
in  connection  with  science  courses,  nature-study,  and  gardens  but  are  looking 
toward  something  better.  These  are  Emporia  and  Hays  City,  Kan.;  Lock 
Haven  and  Bloomsburg,  Pa. ;  Cortland  and  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  and  Charleston, 
HI.  Eight  others  are  doing  still  more  in  connection  with  school  gardens  and 
are  planning  on  extending  the  work:  Millersville  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Winona,  Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Oswego,  N.Y.;  Johnson,  Vt.;  Greeley, 
Colo. ;  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  remaining  forty-six  are  teaching  the  principles 
of  agriculture  more  definitely  as  such.  Fourteen  of  these  give  an  elementary 
coiuse  but  indicate  no  special  emphasis  on  the  work:  Huntsville,  Tex.;  Liv- 
ingston and  Troy,  Ala.;  Dillon,  Mont.;  River  Falls,  Superior,  and  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Faimville,  Glenville,  and  West  Liberty,  W.Va.;  Alva,  Okla.;  Sanjos^, 
Cal.;  Brockport,  N.  Y.;  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  Ten  others  are  emphasizing 
the  work  more:  Shepherdstown  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  Baltimore,  Md., 
Castine,  Me.;  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Bellingham,  Wash.; 
Bridgewater,  Mass.;  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  and  Menomonie,  Wis.  Twenty-two 
others  seem  to  be  expending  still  more  energy  upon  agriculture:  Florence  and 
Jacksonville,  Ala. ;  Normal  and  Macomb,  111. ;  Kirksville,  Springfield,  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  Warrensburg,  Mo.;  Kearney  and  Peru,  Neb.;  Whitewater 
and  Stevens  Point,  Wis.;  New  Paltz  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  State  Normal 
School,  No.  2,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chico  and  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Weatherford,  Okla. ;  Rock  Hill,  S.  C;  Spearfish,  S.  D. ;  Natchi- 
toches, La.  These  last  thirty  reports,  especially,  are  full  of  interesting 
material. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  has  been  giving  the  course  for  twelve  years.  A  few  schools 
have  been  offering  the  course  for  seven,  six,  and  five  years,  but  most  of  them 
have  introduced  it  within  the  last  few  years.  The  length  pf  the  course  varies 
from  ten  to  thirty-six  weeks,  with  a  very  strong  feeling  that  there  should  be  at 
least  a  twenty  weeks'  course  required. 

The  courses  vary  in  material  presented  and  in  methods  of  presentation. 
Some  give  the  course  in  connection  with  the  sciences,  some  as  a  part  of  natture- 
study,  still  others  base  the  work  on  the  school  garden.  Others  base  their  work 
upon  a  text  giving  about  the  subject-matter  outlined  in  Burkett,  Stevens,  and 
Hill,  or  in  Goff  and  Mayne.  Some  schools  are  handicapped  for  lack  of  grounds, 
equipment,  and  teaching  force.  Others  are  blessed  with  garden  plots  and 
fields,  nurseries,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  greenhouses,  and  some  do  dairying 
and  poultry-raising.  Many  desire  to  have  miniature  farms  and  to  do  experi- 
mental work  to  demonstrate  all  phases  of  farm  life,  to  raise  crops  and  allow 
students  to  earn  wages,  etc.  Macomb,  111.,  has  planned  experimental  crops 
in  connection  with  the  Illinois  University  which  may  be  a  very  suggestive  plan. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  normal  schools  to  compete  with  the  agricultural 
colleges.    As  President  McFarland  of  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  says: 

I  would  not  have  this  work  compete,  ....  but  it  would  show  how  the  fanning  pro- 
cesses might  be  brought  to  the  common  schoob. 
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And  President  Scudder  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  says: 

The  aim  being  not  to  make  expert  agriculturists  of  our  teachers  in  training  but  to  interest 
them  in  the  farming  conditions  of  the  country,  making  them  intelligent  about  farm  life  in 
its  various  phases,  and  showing  them  how  work  can  be  carried  on  at  the  school  to  reflect 
the  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  but  still  more  how  the  children  can  be  induced  to 
do  more  careful  and  intelligent  work  at  their  homes,  etc. 

Certain  schools  are  assisting  and  encouraging  the  teachers  in  the  field. 
Weatherford,  Okla.,  lectures  at  teachers'  associations  and  institutes,  giving 
public  demonstrations  of  work  that  may  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  rural 
schools,  outlines  state  reading  circle  covu^es,  issues  bulletins.  Chico,  Cal., 
has  issued  an  excellent  school  garden  bulletin.  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Normal, 
lU.,  publish  most  helpful  material.  Professor  Upham  of  Whitewater,  Wis-, 
has  an  excellent  outline  study  for  elementary  work.  Cheney,  Wash.,  is  plan- 
ning a  bulletin.  Natchitoches,  La.,  is  sending  out  a  man  to  assist  graduates 
in  introducing  agriculture  into  their  schools. 

Some  work  is  done  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Many 
schools  report  giving  lessons  directly  to  model  school  children.  Natchitoches, 
La.,  reports  garden  plots  for  each  of  295  children,  with  definite  instruction. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  done  much  city-work.  The 
garden  work  thruout  Washington,  D.  C,  came  from  the  influence  of  Nor- 
mal School,  No.  2.  Normal,  111.,  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  and  others  improve  back 
yards  and  encourage  definite  home  planting.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has  a  rural 
progress  lecture  course.  Kearney,  Neb.,  has  organized  corn  contests.  Weather- 
ford,  Okla.,  lectured  at  farmers*  institutes  and  furnished  articles  for  the  press. 
We  cannot  say  just  what  influence  this  had,  but  from  some  influence  the  pro- 
posed constitution  has  a  clause  requiring  agriculture  for  the  conunon  schook. 
.  Sp)earfish,  S.  D.,  has  seventy  acres  of  land  and  has  experimented  with  the  best 
varieties  of  small  fruits  adapted  to  their  climate,  raising  one  year  60,000  quarts, 
putting  up  about  3,000  for  dormitory  use.  The  work  was  nearly  all  done  by 
students.  This  encouraged  fruit-growing  in  that  section.  This  spring  they 
distributed  1,000  poplars.  President  Cook  has  been  successful  and  the  experi- 
ment is  interesting.  It  is  a  question  for  discussion  whether  all  normal  schools 
should  undertake  as  much.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  has  held  conferences  in  several 
of  the  country  schools  which  adult  members  and  teachers  of  several  conununi- 
ties  have  attended.  Sessions  were  held  Saturday  mornings  and  afternoons, 
the  visitors  bringing  lunches.  The  aim  was  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  impor- 
tance of  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  agriculture.  One  talk  was  on 
fertilizers  and  the  desirability  of  having  experimental  school  garden  plots. 
Another  talk  given  by  an  expert  fruit-grower  of  the  neighborhood  was  on 
pruning,  grafting,  etc.  The  examples  were  finished  with  wax.  The 
materials  for  making  the  wax,  the  oil  stove,  and  other  utensils  were 
brought  from  the  normal  school.  This  illustration  shows  how  very 
anxious  some  of  the  normal-school  men  are  to  be  helpful  and  make 
education  practical. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 

Nearly  all  agricultural  colleges  conduct  or  assist  in  farmers*  institutes. 
In  addition  to  this  Oklahoma  reports  lectures  at  fairs  and  picnics;  New  York, 
Maryland,  and  New  Hampshire  at  clubs  and  granges.  Indiana  maintains  a 
lecturer  and  a  dairy  expert  in  the  field.  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Carolina  have  sent  out  lecturers  accompanying  "good 
farming"  trains.  South  Carolina  reports  these  cars  fitted  with  model  dairies, 
model  farms,  horticultural  exhibits  showing  methods  'n  horticulture,  and 
demonstrations  and  lectures  in  other  departments.  New  Mexico  proposes 
a  traveling  agricultural  school  which  shall  spend  two  or  three  weeks  in  each 
agricultural  district.  Nebraska  has  weU-equipped  trains.  President  Andrews 
says: 

They  stop  at  each  station  for  the  twenty-five  minute  lecture  on  good  seed  and  the  way 
to  tell  it.  The  minute  a  train  stops,  one,  two,  or  three  cars  are  filled  with  farmers  and 
farmers'  boys  eager  to  learn.  A  passenger  car,  one  end  fitted  up  with  charts,  pictures* 
samples,  and  a  little  platform,  is  an  excellent  classroom.  As  the  whistle  sounds,  out  go 
our  pupils  and  the  train  sweeps  forward  to  the  next  station  on  the  program  where  the 
exercise  is  repeated. 

Many  colleges  help  in  popularizing  agriculture  by  offering  short-term 
courses  to  farmers  and  young  people  of  ten  days,  ten  and  twenty  weeks,  etc. 
Wisconsin's  short-term  students  organized  a  club  of  9 1 1  members.  Mississippi 
reached  30,000  people  last  year  thru  farmers*  institutes  and  had  a  round-up 
at  the  close  of  the  season  to  bring  the  farmers  into  closer  touch  with  experiment- 
station  methods. 

Ohio,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  Kentucky  have  boys'  and  girls*  produce  and 
livestock  contest  clubs.  Mississippi  is  planning  for  this.  New  York  has 
organized  study  clubs  and  has  encouraged  children's  exhibits  at  town,  county, 
and  state  fairs.  In  Ohio  the  boys  and  girls  clubs  are  organized  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  bojrs  study  planting  and  experimenting  with  com  and  other 
field  crops,  the  girls  a  similar  work  in  floriculture,  gardening,  and  yard  decora- 
tion. North  Dakota  is  working  thru  the  county  superintendents  and  has 
eighteen  uut  of  forty  counties.  Professor  Randlett  who  was  detailed  to  this 
work  exclusively  gives  an  excellent  report.  Kentucky  has  distributed  a  large 
number  of  penny  packets  of  garden  seeds  to  the  schools,  'fhey  are  planning 
corn-raising  contests. 

We  find  a  number  of  colleges  interested  in  introducing  agriculture  into 
the  public  schools  in  accordance  with  the  following  brief  outline : 

New  Hampshire  is  co-operating  with  the  state  superintendent;  introducing  agricul- 
ture into  the  common  and  secondary  schools. 

Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  and  New  Mexico  are  lecturing  to  create  a  sentiment 
for  it;  Kansas  has  an  assistant  to  the  director  detailed  to  this  work. 

President  Scott  of  Oklahoma  urges  consolidation  of  schools  as  the  best  means  of 
popularizing  agriculture. 

Massachusetts  and  Iowa  have  just  elected  men  for  organizing  and  directing  and 
inspiring  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers. 
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Colorado  is  planning  to  get  a  bill  two  years  hence  requiring  elementary  agricultiirc 
for  public  schools  and  more  advanced  for  high  schools.  Five  county  high  schoob  have 
courses. 

Maryland  is  trying  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  country  school  boards  and 
teachers  and  is  seeking  to  obtain  appropriations  for  introducing  agriculture  into  high 
schools. 

President  Bryan  of  Washington  desires  to  see  agriculture  permeate  common  schools, 
not  separate  agricultural  high  schools,  but  agricultiu-e  in  all  the  high  schools. 

Indiana  is  interesting  the  state  board  in  agriculture  for  the  public  schools. 

New  Jersey  is  co-operating  with  the  state  board  in  planning  a  curriculum  for  agricul- 
tural courses  in  high  schools  and  also  in  the  establishment  of  summer  courses  for  teachers. 

Illinois  has  been  developing  and  planning  courses  in  agriculture  for  secondary-school 
work  and  for  the  country  schools.  Professor  Bartow:  "I  believe  agriculture  in  public 
schools  will  be  supplemented  and  supervised  by  agricultural  colleges  thru  supervisors  who 
visit  the  schools." 

Maine  helps  with  gardens  in  some  sections.  She  has  a  man  engaged  for  next  year  who 
will  spend  his  time  helping  teachers  in  their  schools. 

Montana  is  co-operating  in  establishing  courses  in  high  schools.  Two  have  such 
courses  and  others  are  investigating. 

Ohio  is  giving  her  attention  to  the  public-school  work.  She  has  a  superintendent  of 
agricultural  instruction  who  is  interesting  teachers.  The  work  is  proving  very  valuable. 
One-half  of  the  townships  are  teaching  agriculture  in  elementary  grades.  One-fifth  of 
the  high  schools  are  giving  it  in  science  courses. 

In  Missouri,  Professor  Waters  says,  "We  consider  the  introduction  of  a^culture  in 
the  primary  and  secondary  schools  the  most  important  extension  work  in  agriculture  that 
can  be  undertaken."  "To  reach  the  country  school  we  are  arranging  to  hold  a  series 
of  one-day  meetings  in  every  school  of  several  counties,  demonstrating  and  lecturing  to 
pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons." 

California  encourages  agriculture  in  the  schools.  She  has  influenced  the  cstablisb- 
ment  of  a  secondary  school  of  agriculture. 

New  York,  as  early  as  1902  was  actively  engaged  in  several  lines  of  activity,  all  bearing 
directly  on  agricultural  education. 

The  colleges  are  assisting  in  preparing  teachers  for  this  work. 

New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Maine,  and  Maryland  have  provided  lectures  at  teachcts' 
institutes  and  associations.  The  Maine  college  faculty  has  lectures  at  state  normal  schoob 
and  are  to  assist  in  giving  summer  courses.  The  North  Carolina  college  gives  courses  at 
three  colored  normal  schools.     Colleges  supervising  work  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  following  schools  are  offering  summer  courses:  Illinois,  offering  two  courses— one 
for  high-school  teachers  and  one  for  rural  teachers;  Utah,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut, 
California,  New  Jersey,  Mississippi,  New  York,  and  Missouri.  Professor  Waters,  of 
Missouri  regrets  that  their  summer  course  does  not  reach  rural  schools  since  the  work 
required  by  the  college  is  for  teachers  in  the  better  high  schools.  Rhode  Island  is  planning 
courses. 

Some  of  the  colleges  have  regular  courses  for  teachers.  Illinois  is  training 
teachers  for  high-  and  normal-school  positions;  the  course  is  taken  by. seniors 
and  post  graduates.  North  Dakota  and  Rhode  Island  have  a  department  of 
agricultural  education  and  are  arranging  a  course  for  rural-school  teachers. 
New  Jersey  is  planning  to  arrange  for  a  two-years'  course.  California,  in 
connection  with  the  university  department  of  education,  hopes  to  establish 
a  department  of  agri-pedagogy.  Mississippi  has  a  department  of  industrial 
education  preparing  men  to  teach  agriculture.    Wyoming  hopes  to  give 
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agricultural  courses  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  college.  New  Hampshire 
leaves  it  to  the  normal  schools.  Connecticut  gives  a  two-years'  course  to 
prepare  for  rural-school  agriculture  or  to  teach  nature  study  in  graded  schools. 
New  York,  planning  a  regular  normal  department,  already  has  a  two-years' 
nature-study  course.  Maryland  proposes  to  open  a  department.  For  Mas- 
sachusetts, President  Butterfield  has  planned  an  ideal  department  for  prepa- 
ration, organization,  and  supervision  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Iowa  has 
just  elected  a  man  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Oklahoma  and  North  Dakota  have  given  correspondence  courses.  Maine 
and  Illinois  are  prepared  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  excellent  experiment  station  bulletins  which  nearly  all 
the  colleges  publish,  certain  colleges  issue  bulletins  to  assist  teachers  and 
pupils.  Those  reporting  are  Illinois,  Washington,  Colorado,  Maryland, 
Utah,  Missouri,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  Ohio  distributes  10,000 
monthly.  Cornell  University  has  done  by  far  the  greatest  work  in  popularizing 
agricultural  education.  To  March,  1905,  there  were  446  junior  naturalists' 
clubs  with  a  membership  of  13,525.  The  members  of  the  clubs  had  written 
the  college  20,000  letters.  Over  25,000  persons  were  taking  the  reading  courses. 
These  bulletins  for  farmers,  for  farmers'  wives,  for  children's  and  teachers' 
reading-circle  courses  are  most  excellent  and  are  read  the  country  over.  Dr. 
Bailey  has  well  shown  what  organization  and  good  literature  can  do. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  excellent  leaflets  on  farm  crops, 
farm  animals,  and  horticulture,  prepared  especially  for  school  use  by  men  of 
the  Illinois  College.  CM.  Parker,  editor  of  the  School  NewSy  Taylorville, 
Illinois,  has  assisted  much  in  agricultural  education  by  furnishing  these  leaflets 
at  a  penny  per  copy,  and  by  publishing  articles  in  the  School  News, 

These  reports  show  that  the  best  and  quickest  means  of  disseminating 
agricultural  education  is  thru  the  schools. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  paper  to  do  little  more  than  to  give  cold  facts, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  many  excellent  letters  to  give  warmth  and  color 
to  these  facts,  and  make  you  feel  the  throbbing  heart  beats  of  this  jnovement; 
make  you  feel  the  earnest,  devoted,  intelligent,  progressive  work  by  men  and 
women  of  normal  schools  and  colleges;  make  you  realize  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  farmers  and  their  families  who  have  not  only  been  benefited 
financially  and  interested  in  their  vocation,  but  whose  lives  have  been  broad- 
ened and  enlivened;  make  you  realize  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  have 
been  awakened  to  the  educative  and  cultural  material  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment, who  have  been  brought  into  closer  sympathy  with  both  parents  and 
children,  and  have  been  inspired  to  educate  the  farm  boys  to  master  the 
problems  of  their  lives;  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  been 
stimulated  to  observation  and  experimentation,  and  so  made  industrious, 
happy,  contented,  and  progressive  citizens. 

What  these  schools  have  done  is  to  blaze  the  trail  for  the  great  new  practical 
education  which  is  about  to  follow — the  education  in  which  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  our  nation  shall  be  the  center  of  correlation. 
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AGRICULTURE,  DOMESTIC  ART,  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING 

WITHOUT  FUNDS  OR  EQUIPMENT 

E.  C.  BISHOP,  DEPUTY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,   LINOOLN,  NEB. 

In  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  education  thru  the  public  schools, 
the  particular  phase  of  the  subject  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  this  discussion 
is  so  interwoven  with  manual  training  and  domestic  art  that  in  order  to  properly 
discuss  the  one,  the  other  two  must  be  included. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  prevailing  tendency  in  discussions  which  seek  to  settle 
the  rural-school  problem.  After  the  usual  recital  deploring  the  conditions 
as  to  inadequate  equipment,  poorly  trained  and  poorly  paid  teachers,  smaU, 
irregular  attendance,  lack  of  interest  in  the  school,  etc.,  we  close  by  declaring 
that  the  only  safe,  siure,  and  lasting  remedy  is  in  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  And  it  is  true  that  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  done  and 
is  doing  the  good  we  have  expected. 

Where  are  we  short  ?  Not  in  the  encouragement  of  consolidation ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  consolidation  we  are  neglecting  the  means  which  are  at  hand 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions.  Lack  of  proper  state  legislation  and 
the  common  conservatism,  which  hesitates  to  sacrifice  the  old  for  the  new, 
prevent  the  early  widespread  establishment  of  consolidation.  It  is  coming, 
slowly,  surely.  But  it  is  not  our  part  to  look,  wait,  and  work  for  consolidation 
to  the  exclusion  of  action  which  will  not  only  bring  us  nearer  to  consolidation 
but  which  will  in  the  meantime  provide  better  things  for  the  rural  youth,  who 
in  great  numbers,  even  in  some  of  our  most  favored  sections,  will  grow  to 
maturity,  to  old  age,  and  pass  away  before  consolidation  becomes  general  thru- 
out  the  country. 

If  we  are  to  perform  any  service  which  will  bring  general  relief  to  the  rural 
conditions  in  this  generation,  we  must,  while  encouraging  consolidation,  do 
those  other  things  which  can  now  be  done  without  consolidation.  It  is  easy 
to  sum  up  all  the  ills  of  the  rural  school,  to  gather  together  all  the  possibilities 
for  good  and  then  proclaim  consolidation  as  the  great  healer  and  the  great 
benefactor.  In  time,  we  shall  have  our  reward  for  all  the  good  thus  accom- 
plished. But  greater  shall  be  our  reward  if  we  follow  our  "thus  should  it  be" 
with  a  "thus  is  it "  and  a  "thus  must  it  be."  The  one-room  rural  school  is  yet 
a  strong  factor  in  many  sections  and  in  many  other  sections  it  is  a  weak  factor, 
yet  it  is  the  only  present  means  thru  which  better  things  can  be  reached. 
While  we  hold  strongly  for  the  consolidated  school,  let  us  utilize  the  one-room 
rural  school  until  it  is  evolved  into  something  better. 

In  due  time  the  consolidated  school  with  its  trained  teachers  and  adequate 
equipment  will  educate  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  art  in 
a  degree  worthy  of  the  long<ontinued  effort  necessary  for  its  establishment. 
In  the  meantime  we  should  do  what  we  can  without  such  facilities  in  organiza- 
tion and  equipment.    This  brings  me  to  my  subject. 

Discussion  of  education  in  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  art 
has  been  confined  largely  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  manual  training, 
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and  home  economics,  or  to  high  schools  provided  with  special  courses  of  study, 
and  necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work.  But  these  schools  are  so  few, 
and  for  several  decades  will  be  so  few,  that  while  one  nural  youth  attends  such 
a  school,  scores  of  his  neighbors  go  no  farther  with  their  education  than  that 
provided  by  the  home  school,  where,  from  lack  of  proper  facilities,  education 
for  the  home  life  is  neglected.  The  schools  provided  with  agricultural  labora- 
tories, manual-training,  and  domestic-art  equipment  will  continue  to  grow 
in  favor  and  to  increase  in  number.  But  for  each  one  of  such  schools  there 
are  hundreds  of  rural,  town,  and  city  schools  where  this  work,  however  much 
desired,  is  not  introduced  because  of  lack  of  what  is  considered  necessary 
funds  and  equipment  and  teachers  especially  trained  for  the  work. 

As  in  the  consolidated-school  proposition,  we  can  wait  and  watch  and  work 
for  ideal  conditions  and  thus  aim  to  shift  responsibility,  but  the  better  course 
is  to  work  for  ideal  conditions  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  best  use  of  real 
present-day  conditions. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  teacher  who  taught  the  rural  school  over  in  Floyd 
County,  Iowa,  where,  several  years  ago,  I  occupied  a  pupil's  desk  and  culti- 
vated my  ambition  to  achieve  greatness.  She  could  not  utter  a  single  musical 
note  but  she  cleared  the  way  and  gave  the  school  an  opportunity  to  sing. 
And  she  discovered  and  brought  to  light  more  hidden  music  than  any  former 
teacher  ever  knew  existed  in  the  souls  of  that  score  of  country  boys  and  girls. 
Singing-books,  charts,  instruments,  and  singing-teachers  seem  to  be  necessary 
adjuncts  to  prescribed  courses  in  musical  training,  but  soul  music  and  heart 
expression  should  not  remain  bottled  up  because  of  a  lack  of  these  helpful 
agencies.  Give  the  natural  tendencies  a  chance  to  develop,  then  the  need 
for  devices  and  means  for  full  development  will  be  felt  and  proper  provision 
made  for  supplying  them. 

Since  the  one-room  rural  school  must  for  yet  many  years  play  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  rural  commimities;  and  since  it  must 
be  the  rtu*al  school  and  its  co-operative  agencies  thru  which  a  desire  for  better 
things  can  be  created  and  where  that  desire  will  lead  to  action  that  will  secure 
better  things,  our  part  is  to  bring  to  the  nural  school  those  influences  which 
will  reach  into  present  actual  conditions,  do  good  along  the  way,  and  lead  to 
better  things. 

So  long  as  the  people  are  led  to,  or  are  permitted  to,  cling  tenaciously  to 
the  three  R's  to  the  exclusion  of  other  educative  influences,  the  rural  school 
in  its  old  form,  will  remain  in  the  background  of  modem  development.  The 
rural  community  can  and  will  have  as  good  a  school  as  it  wants.  The  spiritual- 
ization  of  the  rural  school  has  its  beginning  in  the  changing  of  the  attitude  of 
the  people  toward  their  need.  To  see  the  way  to  supply  such  need  is  not 
only  the  battle  begun,  but  the  battle  won. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  has  not  brought  the  results 
hoped  for  and  confidently  expected.  There  are  two  strong  general  reasons 
for  this.     First,  too  many  farmers  do   not  feel  the  need  of  such  instruc- 
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tion;  second,  too  many  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  properly  teach 
agriculture. 

A  teacher  properly  supplied  with  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  right  appli- 
cation can  in  one  year  make  the  study  of  agricultiire  the  most  popular  educa- 
tional work  in  the  conununity.  Another  teacher  can  in  less  than  one  year, 
by  attempting  to  teach  agriculture,  cause  it  to  become  unappreciated  as  an 
educative  force,  unpopular  as  a  subject,  and  despised  as  a  task. 

The  unsuccessful  teacher  of  agriculture  generally  makes  one  or  more  of  the 

following  mistakes: 

z.  He  fails  to  have  the  pupil  and  the  patron  approach  the  subject  with  the  proper 
kind  and  degree  of  interest. 

2.  He  fails  to  begin  to  teach  and  to  continue  to  teach  in  proper  order,  the  right  sub- 
divisions of  the  subject  as  applied  to  the  community. 

3.  His  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  of  skill  in  its  presentation  invite  confusion 
and  failure. 

4.  He  fails  to  utilize  the  means  at  hand  for  doing  the  things  that  can  be  done  in  the 
particular  locality  at  the  particular  time. 

What  I  have  said  and  shall  say  applies  as  fwcibly  to  domestic  art 
and  to  manual  training  as  to  agriculture,  and  recognizes  general  conditions, 
the  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Since  the  farmer  is  not  interested  in  agricultural  education  we  must  awaken 
such  interest,  tho  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  call  such  effort  agricultural 
education,  a  term  sometimes  not  popular  with  some  people.  Since  teachers 
are  not  properly  prepared  to  teach  agriculture,  we  must  take  the  teachers  as 
they  are  and  help  them  to  do  the  things  which  they  can  do.  Since  teachers 
and  members  of  the  community  fail  to  utilize  the  means  at  hand  for  doing  things 
that  can  be  done,  we  must  help  the  teachers  and  help  the  community  to  see 
•  and  to  do. 

For  reasons  already  mentioned,  agriculture,  domestic  art,  and  manual  train- 
ing have  not  become  generally  established  as  recognized  parts  of  public-school 
work.  Special  schools  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training, 
as  now  existing  in  university,  college,  and  high-school  organizations,  have, 
within  their  respective  fields,  done  a  good  work.  Well-equipped  departments 
in  one  or  more  of  these  arts  are  in  successful  operation  in  some  high  schools, 
some  grade  schools,  and  in  some  private  schools.  But  such  schools  are  too 
few,  too  little  known,  and  too  distant  from  the  people  whom  they  should  serve. 
To  reach  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  young  people  we  must  in  a 
measure  bring  these  schools  into  the  home  if  we  would  reach  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

Any  new  agency  for  doing  good  must  show  its  power  for  good  before  it  wiD 
be  accepted  and  supported  by  the  public.  If  we  wait  for  Congress,  for  state 
legislatures,  and  for  boards  of  education  to  make  appropriations  and  pro- 
vide the  means  for  doing  this  work  where  there  is  greatest  need  for  it  to  be 
done,  this  generation  shall  pass  away  without  seeing  much  accomplished.  In 
this  democratic  country  of  ours,  before  legislative  bodies  take  action  and  before 
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boards  of  education  establish  changes  in  coiirses  of  study  and  equipment  for 
canying  out  such  courses,  there  must  come  a  desire  from  the  homes  of  the 
people  for  action. 

Let  us  first  enter  the  home.  We  must  bring  these  industrial  schools  into 
the  home  if  we  would  reach  the  people  and  thru  them  establish  public  meas- 
ures. Oiu:  young  people  are  the  entering  wedge  to  the  home.  When  we 
cannot  lead  the  father  and  mother  we  can  sometimes  lead  the  child,  who  in 
turn  leads  the  father  and  mother.  Measures  which  lead  the  boy  and  girl  to  a 
keener  interest  in  the  home,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  home  life,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  greater  degree  of  individual  efficiency  as  a  factor  in  the  home 
and  in  the  community  life — these  are  educative  in  the  highest  sense  and  repre- 
sent a  necessary  part  in  the  proper  development  of  the  civic,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial life  of  the  nation. 

The  boy  who  careftdly  cultivates  and  studies  the  growth  of  a  patch  of  com, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  wheat,  or  other  plant  will  gain  a  new  interest  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  careful  thought  applied  in  the  study  of  seed  selection, 
soil  fertility,  and  the  intelligent  cultiu-e  of  plants.  Further,  he  will  become 
interested  in  the  best  methods  of  marketing,  and  of  the  use  of  these  plants 
as  food  for  man  and  animal.  This  will  direct  him  to  study,  to  discussion,  and 
to  investigation,  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  systematic  feeding  and  caring  for 
live  stock,  to  a  study  of  animal  adaptation  and  needs,  and  to  a  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  financial  and  social  problems  involved.    Thisjs  education. 

The  girl  who  leftns  by  actual  experience  to  successfully  cultivate  one  flower, 
one  vegetable;  who  learns  to  bake  a  loaf  of  bread,  to  prepare  an  edible  dish 
for  the  table,  to  can  a  jar  of  fruit,  to  make  an  apron  for  the  use  of  herself  or  a 
member  of  the  family,  to  neatly  dam  or  patch  a  garment — ^if  she  seeks  to  know 
and  to  perform  these  simple  yet  important  duties  the  best  way,  combining 
with  her  work  cheerfulness,  careful  thought,  and  intelligent  study — ^is  being 
educated. 

The  homes  of  which  such  boys  and  girls  are  members  and  the  communities 
in  which  such  homes  are  located  will  soon  demand  for  all  of  the  young  people 
that  kind  of  training  which  has  been  shown  by  actual  demonstration  to  be 
truly  educative. 

The  problem  stated  is  this:  Without  funds,  equipment,  or  sufficient  state 
or  commimity  interest,  what  method  of  procedure  will  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary interest  in  these  lines  of  industrial  education  and  what  action  will  lead 
to  measures  which  will  provide  the  necessary  funds  and  equipment  for  giving 
this  work  its  proper  place  in  the  public  schools  ? 

The  introduction  to  this  paper  is  concluded.  The  introduction  includes 
most  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  Bancroft  Plan. — ^The  Bancroft  school  is  an  eighth-grade  ward  school  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Courses  in  cooking  and  in  manual  training  have  been  maintained  for  the 
past  four  years  in  some  of  the  ward  schools  of  Lincoln.  In  schools  where  such  courses 
were  established,  efficient  teachers  and  proper  equipment  have  been  provided  for  doing 
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the  work  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  As  the  funds  and  inclinations  of  the  board  <rf 
education  have  pennitted,  these  courses  were  extended  to  different  ward  schools.  The 
Bancroft  school  is  so  situated  and  equipped  with  building  facilities  that  the  day  seemed 
far  distant  when  cooking  and  manual  training  departments  could  be  added.  The  schod 
grounds  were  too  limited  in  extent  to  permit  school  gardening.  Miss  E.  Ruth  Pyrtle, 
principal  of  the  school,  had  faith  in  the  virtue  of  training  in  domestic  art,  manual  trainii^ 
and  elementary  agriculture. 

The  Bancroft  school  building  stands  between  the  North  Western  and  Burlington  rail- 
way tracks  on  the  west  and  north,  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  the  east,  and  the  crowded 
city  on  the  south.  The  pupils  come  from  homes  as  varied  as  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings indicate.    There  was  no  extra  room,  no  funds,  and  no  equipment  for  this  work. 

Work  began  in  agriculture.  In  the  study  of  seeds  and  of  plants  the  pupils  in  all  grades 
were  led  to  a  desire  to  know,  by  seeing  and  doing,  the  wonderful  processes  <3i  germuialioii, 
leaf  and  stalk  development,  budding,  blooming,  and  ripening  of  the  seed.  A  local  seed 
firm  sold,  by  request,  small  packages  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  for  one  cent  each. 
Each  pupil  purchased  such  seed  as  he  desired,  spaded  up  his  own  back  yard  or  front  yard 
or  neighboring  vacant  plot,  planted  his  seed,  cultivated  his  plants,  watched  their  develop- 
ment, reported  results,  brought  samples  of  flowetv  or  vegetables  to  his  teacher,  and  escorted 
his  teacher  and  other  visitors  out  to  his  little  experimental  plot  when  occasion  permitted. 

The  work  in  folding,  paper  cutting,  sewing,  molding,  and  water  color  in  the  primary 
grades,  evolved  into  needle-work,  in  making  the  simpler  forms  of  wearing  afiparel  and 
house  ornament,  by  the  girls,  and  in  whittling  out  models  of  ladders,  swings,  tables^  aiKi 
chairs,  in  the  making  of  broom-holders,  towel  racks,  coat-hangers,  knife  boxes,  pencil- 
holders,  match  safes,  spice  boxes,  and  other  articles  for  the  home,  schoolroom,  or  business 
desk. 

This  work  was  done  at  home  with  whatever  tools  or  equipment  the  pupil  could  secure. 
Results  were  brought  to  school  and  showed  to  teacher  and  schoolmates.  Originality  and 
skillful  workmanship  were  encouraged. 

The  eighth  grade  had  lessons  in  cooking.  Once  each  week  a  reci{>e  was  written  on 
the  board  or  read  to  the  pupils,  who  copied  it.  These  recipes  were  secured  from  the  School 
of  Domestic  Science  at  the  University.  The  teacher  first  tried  the  recipe  and  presented 
only  what  she  had  proven  with  her  own  hands  to  be  practical  with  the  beginner  in  cooking. 
During  the  week  each  pupil,  unaided,  in  his  own  home,  cooked  the  article,  as  many  times 
as  desired,  and  reported,  with  sample  of  cooking  when  practical,  at  the  regular  time  of  the 
lesson  the  following  wedL  when  free  discussion  was  participated  in  by  all  members  of  the 
class.  The  cooking  was  done  on  stoves  with  fuel  of  gas,  coal,  wood,  cobs,  or  trash,  and  with 
utensils  varying  from  the  most  simple  and  imdesirable  to  the  most  expensive  and  best 
adapted  cooking-vessel.  These  varied  conditions  brought  experiences  interesting  to  hear 
and  profitable  to  know. 

Before  the  close  of  school  in  the  spring,  patrons'  day  was  observed.  A  part  of  the  fore- 
noon was  spent  in  placing  on  the  waUs  and  on  the  seats  across  which  boards  had  been  laid, 
specimens  of  the  work  in  each  room.  This  included  the  various  kinds  of  regular  school- 
work  and  results  of  work  in  the  industrial  lines  before  mentioned. 

In  the  afternoon  the  pupils  of  each  room,  in  charge  of  their  respective  teachers,  passed 
thru  the  various  rooms  viewing  the  work  of  the  other  grades.  Patrons  were  permitted 
to  examine  any  of  the  work  in  any  of  the  rooms  at  their  leisure.  While  the  results  in  the 
regular  schoolwork  attracted  the  usual  attention,  it  was  the  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  and 
manual  training  that  excited  the  greater  interest  and  attention  of  the  visitors. 

At  the  noon  hour  a  temporary  table  was  arranged  in  one  of  the  primary  rooms  and 
the  eighth  grade  served  luncheon  to  their  teachers  and  some  invited  guests,  the  cooking 
and  serving  being  done  entirely  by  members  of  the  eighth  grade.  Even  the  boys  were 
proud  to  have  a  hand  in  it.  The  lessons  given  in  cooking  had  not  been  restricted  to 
girls. 
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This  briefly  is  the  plan  of  the  Bancroft  school.  From  this  crude  beginning 
the  work  in  these  three  lines  has  been  systematized,  and  teachers,  pupils,  and 
patrons  have  become  more  confident  in  the  possibility  of  getting  good  results 
without  the  use  of  expensive  equipment  and  means  other  than  their  own 
resources;  homes  have  been  reached;  the  school  children  appreciate  the 
opportunities  they  have;  the  patrons  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  and  feel 
that  between  the  school  and  the  home  there  is  a  relation  which  if  properly 
sustained  will  make  better  homes,  better  schools,  and  better  citizens. 

The  Crete  plan. — Crete  is  a  prosperous  little  town  of  3,000  inhabitants  in  a  fertile 
agricultural  section  of  Nebraska.  Superintendent  G.  A.  Gregory  has  faith  in  industrial 
training  as  a  healthful  auxiliary  to  the  regular  schoolwork.  One  comer  of  a  basement- 
room  was  cleared  out,  some  common  wood-working  tools  secured  and  the  Crete  school 
boys  were  given  a  chance  to  learn  to  do  things.  They  were  encouraged  to  establish  work- 
shops at  home,  make  use  of  the  old  saw,  chisel,  plane,  and  hammer,  and  provide  necessary 
articles  for  use  or  ornament  about  the  home.  The  boys  liked  it.  The  patrons  began  to 
like  it. 

But  there  were  the  high-school  girls  crowding  their  heads  with  schoolbook  lore,  and 
neglecting  training  of  the  hand,  the  eye,  and  the  sense  of  weight,  size,  and  condition.  There 
was  no  unused  room  that  could  be  cleared  and  fitted  for  a  cooking-class.  There  were  no 
funds  for  providing  equipment  or  teacher.  But  something  must  be  done.  Mrs.  Gregory 
is  a  good  cook.  She  became  interested.  Another  lady  who  belongs  to  a  prominent  family 
of  the  town  and  who  is  likewise  a  good  cook,  became  interested.  A  few  other  ladies  from 
the  best  families  in  Crete  joined  the  little  circle  and  Superintendent  Gregory's  plan  was 
put  on  an  operating  basis. 

Each  lady  volunteered  her  services  and  her  kitchen  once  a  week.  Not  to  exceed  ten 
girls  gathered  at  each  of  these  homes  under  charge  of  the  volunteer,  free  service,  home 
teacher  and  demonstrator  and  took  a  lesson  in  cooking.  At  one  place  it  was  bread;  at 
another,  soups;  at  another,  gravies;  at  another  cookies,  etc.  The  school  girls  watched 
operations,  asked  questions,  made  notes,  went  home,  and  during  the  following  week  tried 
their  hands  at  making  the  specified  article,  and  when  successful,  reported  and  showed 
results  to  the  home  teacher  who  now  became  the  judge  as  to  whether  the  proper  degree  of 
proficiency  had  been  acquired.  The  girls  who  attended  the  bread-making  demonstration 
one  week  were  invited  to  pass  on  to  another  division  the  following  week  until  the  complete 
rounds  were  made  once,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

This  was  a  volunteer  course  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  but  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  second  and  third  years  found  all  high-school  girls  enlisted  in  the  work. 
The  cooking-course  has  now  been  added  to  the  high-school  curriculum.  The  following 
conditions  prevail: 

1.  Any  high-school  girl  may  take  the  work  any  year  or  years  from  freshman  to  senior 
inclusive. 

2.  The  work  when  completed  is  coimted  as  a  regular  high-school  credit. 

3.  The  teacher  of  each  special  division  and  one  other  member  of  the  teachers'  club 
are  judges  who  decide  when^satisfactory  results  have  been  attained  in  each  respective  divi- 
sion. 

4.  No  fixed  time  is  set  for  the  completion  of  the  work  by  any  student.  Ability  to 
show  satisfactory  results  in  each  division  of  the  work  is  the  measure  of  work  completed.  In 
the  making  of  bread  the  pupil  is  required  to  bring  to  the  judges  samples  of  her  work  in 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  required  to  be  made.  In  the  division  of  pies  the 
pupil  is  required  to  submit  samples  of  one-  and  two-crust  pies.  In  the  cooking  of  meats  the 
pupil  is  required  to  bring  to  the  judge  samples  of  meat  cooked  as  required  and  also  to  show 
evidence  of  her  ability  to  select  meats  and  to  properly  serve  them.    This  applies  in  other 
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divisions  of  the  work.     On  the  completion  of  the  twenty  different  divisions  of  work  outlined 
in  the  coiirse,  the  pupil  is  given  high-school  credit  for  the  same. 

In  agriculture  the  work  is  likewise  homework.  Elach  pupil  from  the  first  grade  iq)  is 
encouraged  to  become  acquainted  with  the  growth  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Each  pupil 
is  encouraged  to  learn  to  do  something  worth  being  done,  to  learn  to  do  the  thing  which 
his  surroundings  permit,  and  learn  to  do  well  whatever  he  undertakes. 

Three  years  ago  last  spring  before  the  closing  of  the  school  year  super- 
intendent Gregory  and  his  teachers  left  with  pupils  of  the  school  the  feeling 
that  during  the  summer  vacation  it  would  be  well  for  each  one  to  learn  to  do 
with  his  own  hands  something  worth  being  done.  In  the  fall  after  the  opening 
of  school,  on  inquiry  by  the  teachers,  it  was  learned  that  nearly  all  the  pupils 
had  accojnplished  something.  Some  had  raised  flowers,  some  v^etables; 
some  of  those  living  in  the  country  had  cultivated  quite  extensive  plots  of 
ground;  some  had  raised  and  cared  for  different  kinds  of  anlmaL*^  as  pets; 
some  had  learned  to  sew,  to  cook,  to  can  fruit,  to  make  articles  for  use  about 
the  home  and  to  make  models  of  various  kinds,  such  as  bridges,  houses,  ladders, 
wheelbarrows,  and  other  articles  which  appeal  to  a  boy. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  might  each  see  what  the  other  had  accomplished 
and  that  teachers  and  patrons  might  see  what  had  been  done,  one  Friday  after- 
noon was  set  apart  for  an  industrial  exhibition.  School  was  dismissed  in  all 
the  grades.  The  lower  rooms  in  the  central  school  building  were  prepared  for 
exhibiting  by  placing  boards  across  lengthwise  on  the  rows  of  seats  and  the 
walls  were  utilized  for  hanging  exhibits  of  sewing.  The  children  were  asked 
to  bring  any  article  they  had  made  or  any  pet  they  had  raised  during  the 
summer.  No  prizes  were  offered.  Entry  cards  were  provided.  Each  artick 
bore  the  name  of  the  maker.  One  room  was  set  aside  for  vegetables,  one  for 
flowers,  one  for  sewing  and  manual  training,  one  for  cooking.  The  pets  were 
brought  in  boxes  of  various  sizes  with  wire  or  wire  screen  fronts  and  were 
arranged  on  benches  strung  around  the  outside  of  the  school  building.  One 
spotted  calf  raised  by  a  girl  and  a  two-thirds  grown  lamb  raised  by  a  boy,  were 
tied  to  the  school-yard  fence.  The  pets  included  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  guin- 
eas, pigeons,  rabbits,  white  rats,  kittens,  puppies,  canary  birds,  pet  pigs,  and 
one  twelve-year-old  girl  exhibited  her  baby  sister  as  the  pet  which  had  occupied 
her  time  all  sunmier.  The  cooking  included  several  kinds  of  bread,  cake, 
pies,  cookies,  candies,  canned  fruits,  and  other  household  articles;  sewing 
included  aprons,  sofa-pillow  covers,  dusting  caps,  various  articles  of  ordinary 
wear  and  house  ornaments.  The  manual-training  work  included  coat  hangers, 
sleeve  boards,  broom-holders,  match  boxes,  knife-holders,  pen-holders,  boxes 
of  various  descriptions,  chairs,  jardiniere  stands,  stools,  wheelbarrows,  ladders, 
and  models  of  various  kinds.  One  boy  exhibited  a  home-made  engine  with  a 
coal  car  and  coach  attached.  Among  the  vegetable  exhibits  were  every  common 
vegetable  and  several  exhibits  of  peanuts.  The  flower  department  contained 
exhibits  of  potted  plants  and  bouquets  grown  in  the  homes  and  gardens  of  the 
pupils. 

No  awards  were  made,  each  pupQ  getting  his  reward  in  the  sat&£action  of 
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knowing  that  he  had  accomplished  something,  that  what  he  had  done  was 
worthy  of  the  interest  of  others  and  that  he  had  gained  the  ability  to  do 
something  worth  doing. 

This  industrial  exhibition  was  repeated  the  next  two  years,  continuing  to 
grow  in  interest.  The  last  year  the  exhibit  was  made  in  the  high-scho6l  build- 
ing where  electric  lights  were  available  and  the  exhibit  was  open  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  thus  givmg  business  men  a  chance  to  view  the  exhibit. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  brief  program  of  music  and  addresses  was 
held  in  the  high-school  auditorium.  The  people  of  Crete  are  now  asking  why 
they  cannot  have  an  up-to-date  manual-training  and  home-economic  depart- 
ment in  their  public  schools.    The  way  is  easy  now. 

The  Bradshaw  plan. — In  the  village  of  Bradshaw,  where  a  ten-grade,  four-room  school 
is  maintained,  fhe  high-school  and  grammar-school  girls  organized  a  domestic-science  club 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  teachers.  They  met  once  a  week  outside  of  school  hours. 
Their  first  work  was  sewing.  They  got  an  instruction  book  and  studied  out  what  they 
wished  to  try  first;  all  worked  at  the  same  thing  and  brought  results  to  the  next  meeting. 
They  made  articles  of  clothing  for  themselves  and  for  members  of  their  family.  They 
made  raffia  hats  which  they  themselves  delighted  to  wear  during  the  summer.  The  boys 
of  the  high-school  and  granunar-school  grades  organized  an  agricultural  club,  had  regular 
meetings  at  stated  times,  on  which  occasions  some  members  read  papers  or  gave  demon- 
strations concerning  the  subjects  in  which  they  had  become  interested.  Sometimes  the 
work  included  study  of  one  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  or  poultry; 
at  other  times,  corn,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  peanuts,  or  some  other  article  in  the 
grain  or  vegetable  line  received  attention.  The  primary  grades  had  a  school  and  home 
improvement  club,  under  the  direction  of  the  two  primary-grade  teachers.  This  club  in 
the  spring  time  secured  the  use  of  some  vacant  lots  on  which  they  raised  flowers  and  vege- 
tables. Nearly  all  members  of  each  of  the  three  above-mentioned  clubs  had  home  gardens 
in  which  they  cultivated  flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  Pawnee  plan. — ^District  No.  ao,  the  Lower  West  Branch  School,  is  a  rural  school 
in  Pawnee  County  eight  miles  southwest  of  Pawnee  City.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five 
pupils  are  enrolled  and  a  class  of  from  one  to  four  pupils  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade 
each  year.  The  school  building  is  the  ordinary  box-car  form  but  kept  in  good  repair. 
The  school  children  collected  stones  and  made  borders  for  flower  beds  in  front  and  at  one 
side  of  the  building.  They  also  trained  vines  over  the  outbuildings  and  maintained  a 
small  experimental  garden.  At  intermission  periods  the  teachers  and  pupils  talked  over 
plans  by  which  they  might  learn  to  cook  and  to  sew,  to  make  various  articles,  and  to  culti- 
vate certain  plants.  Recipes  were  sought  and  distributed,  each  girl  experimenting  in  her 
own  home.  Results  were  reported  at  their  little  informal  meetings,  and  when  desired, 
samples  were  submitted.  In  this  way  the  girls  learned  to  make  bread  and  other  common 
articles  of  diet,  to  can  fruit,  to  sew,  and  to  cultivate  flowers  and  vegetables.  The  boys  took 
especial  interest  in  corn-  and  potato-growing  and  other  agricultural  lines  that  especially 
appealed  to  the  individual.  At  the  county  com  contests  and  at  the  state  contests  this  school 
is  always  represented  by  creditable  exhibits  in  the  various  lines  of  work  and  by  delegates 
sent  by  the  school  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  teacher.  Miss  Lulu  Wolford,  was  re-em- 
ployed each  year  at  an  advanced  salary.  Her  school  ranks  among  the  very  best  in  the 
county  and  in  the  state  in  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  regular  branches.  The  commun- 
ity has  been  much  benefited  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  young  people  in  the  work  of  the 
home.  The  school  had  been  much  benefited  by  the  interest  awakened  among  the  patrons 
of  the  school.  * 

The  examples  just  cited  give  the  work  done  in  these  particular  city,  town, 
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village,  and  country  schools.  These  results  have  been  repeated  in  other  schooh 
and  in  other  states.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  results  gained  are  in  sonoe 
instances  better  than  results  in  this  same  work  where  funds,  equipment,  and 
trained  teachers  are  provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  its  an  organized  part 
of  the  k:hool  course.  The  work  has  this  virtue:  A  child  learns  to  make  die 
best  use  of  his  opportunity;  he  learns  that  efficiency  is  the  aim  and  that  indi- 
vidual effort  wins.  In  all  the  above-mentioned  instances  the  work  has  been 
encoiu'aged  by  the  existence  of  the  school  district,  the  coimty,  and  the  state 
organizations  of  boys  and  girls,  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  efficiency;  the  object  being  to  provide  suggestion  and 
direction  rather  than  instruction. 

Departments  of  manual  training  and  cooking  have  recently  been  established 
in  the  high  schools  at  York  and  Geneva  as  a  direct  result  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  coimty  and  state  boys'  and  girls'  associations.  In  other 
localities,  both  rural  and  urban,  thru  the  activity  of  the  yoimg  people,  the 
conmiunities  have  been  led  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training  as  encouraged  by  our 
8,000  active  members  scattered  over  the  state. 

Agricultiual  and  domestic  science  clubs  thruout  the  United  States  are 
doing  this  same  work  of  spreading  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  individual 
effort  along  lines  of  activity  that  bring  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  conununitj 
into  closer  communion  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  all-around  development 

Referring  again  to  the  thought  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  pap^  in 
the  discussion  on  the  consolidation  of  schools,  let  us  make  application  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  Insomuch  as  we  should  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  one-room  rural  school  in  oiu:  work  of  evolution  toward  the  consoli- 
dated school,  so  is  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  at  hand  if  within 
the  present  generation  we  see  the  establishment  of  the  work  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science  in  our  schools  where  most  needed. 
The  extension  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  which  is  being  rapidly 
developed  now  by  many  of  oiu:  leading  universities;  the  organizations  of  boys 
and  girls  working  thru  the  public-school  system ;  the  reading  courses  made  pc^ 
ular  because  of  their  adaptation  to  the  real  conditions  as  found  in  the  homes  of 
the  people ;  the  traveling  schools  of  agriculture,  which  may  later  bring  traveling 
schools  of  home  economics;  all  these  movements  which  stimulate  the  activity 
of  our  young  people  in  a  simple,  earnest,  effective  way  are  doing  more  for  creat- 
ing a  proper  degree  of  respect  for  industrial  efficiency;  are  helping  more  to 
dignify  the  calling  of  the  farmer  and  the  home-maker  than  are  textbooks, 
lectures,  special  schools,  and  other  of  the  more  dignified  methods  we  have 
been  using,  yet  in  which  we  feel  the  need  of  a  more  effective  means  of  reaching 
the  home  and  of  extending  the  work. 


flecrolooi^ 

From  May,  X907,  to  January^i,  1908 


Reports  of  the  death  of  the  following-named  life  and  active  members  have  been 
received  since  May,  1907;  the  date  of  decease  follows  each  name. 

Oliver  Cromwell  Arey  (December,  1907)  ....  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  D.  Baker  (December  14,  1906)     ....  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

George  S.  Beane  (October,  1907) Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Sarah  F.  Buckelew  (April  27,  1907) Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Howard  Champlin  (June  2,  1907) Cincinnati,  Ohio 

EzKKTET.  Hanson  Cook  (November  8,  1907)   .     .     .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Cunningham  (November  11,  1907) Birmingham,  Ala. 

Edward  C.  Delano  (June  8,  1907) Chicago,  111. 

Z.  C.  Ebatxgh  (April  i,  1907) Reisterstown,  Md. 

S.  L.  Frogge  (August  2,  1907) Greenville,  Ky. 

Enoch  A.  Gastman  (August  3,  1907) Decatur,  111. 

Rupus  Henry  Halsey  (July  25,  1907) Oshkosh,  Wis. 

G.  R.  Hamman  (April  24,  1907) Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Charles  Herbert  Harrington  (July  21, 1907)  .     .     .  Buda,  111. 

John  S.  Locke  (December  5,  1907) Saco,  Me. 

C.  E.  Mann  (June  30,  1907) Batavia,  111. 

Fred  B.  Maxwell  (November  6,  1907)  Oak  Park,  IlL 

Nathan  J.  Morrison  (April  12,  1907) Wichita,  Kans. 

William  H.  Payne  (June  18,  1907) Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps  (August  22,  1907) St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  P.  Snow  (February  13,  1907) Alfred,  Me. 

Evelina  Williams  (July  3,  1907)        New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philo  Jesse  Williams  (March  21,  1907) Everett,  Mass. 

Total  23 


108s 


ACTIVE  MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

CLASSIPIED  BY  STATES 
FOR  THE  YEAR   I907  TO  JANUARY  II,    1908 

Los  Angeles  Meeting 


Totals 

North  Atlantic  Division , 

South  Atlantic  Division 

5outh  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

Dependencies , 

Foreign  (ind.  Corres.  Members) 

North  Atlantic  Division- 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Yoric 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division- 
Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Cwolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division- 
Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division- 
Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division- 
Montana , 

Wyoming , 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arin>na 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caluomia 

Dependencies 

Foreign  (including  Corres.  Members) . 


life 
Direct- 
ors 


98 


xo 
3 

X 
IX 

3 


I 
I 

4 
I 

3 


5 

a 


Ufe 

Mem- 
bers 


116 


so 

7 

3 

73 

«3 


X 

7 

4 
4 

m    m 

X 

4 


I 
X 


t4 

X 


3X 

a 

X 
X 


X 

19 


IX 


Former 
Active 


4.543 


x.88a 
a64 
a  74 

1.696 

367 
36 

34 


•  •  • 

•  ■  • 


37 
a6 
aa 

3*3 
31 
S3 
917 
187 
ao6 

0 
53 
40 

37 
aa 
aa 
19 
46 
x6 

57 

5» 

IS 
40 
46 

IS 
ao 

31a 
1x6 
404 
136 
"3 
86 

117 
aoa 

4a 
36 
64 
S8 

18 
la 
68 
II 

14 
ao 
a 
IS 
59 
13 
13s 

a6 


New 
Active 


358 


73 
la 

14 
X07 

149 


4 

3 
8 


4 
ao 

6 
aa 


X 
X 

3 


a 
4 


a 

X 
3 

X 

a 
a 
a 

X 

aa 

XX 

8 

X 

6 

5 

a? 

XX 

4 
6 
6 


4 
a 
6 
xo 
a 
6 
9 
5 
xoa 


Total 
Active 


5.044 


1.98s 
a86 

x,887 

53» 

39 

34 


3a 

30 

30 

33a 

3a 

S8 

948 

198 

3aS 

9 
55 
47 
40 
a4 

aa 

SO 
x6 

60 
31 
5S 
x6 
4a 
48 
17 
•3 

349 
12S 
4ao 

139 
x6o 

93 
145 

3X6 

43 

40 
71 

84 

ax 

X3 

75 
13 
ao 

30 
4 
ax 
68 
19 
349 

98 
34 


xa.aSo 


637 
3S 

8ax 

3.850 

7379 

7 

51 


8 
8 

X 

1x6 

4 

xo 

940 

as 

335 

a 
5 

XX 

X 

6 

a 

3 

4 

X 
37 

48 

aa 

33 

80 

453 

77 
9« 

9l6 
X34 

7«9 
«S4 

139 


Z49 


53 
68 
ao7 
384  : 

*'! 

33  ' 
340 

137  ; 
36a  . 

xax   I 

37 

oa' 

6.I3SS, 

7 
51 


Total 

ilcafaer- 

ship 

17.334 


3.632 

3ai 
X.XX3 

4.737 

8^11 

35 

85 


40 
38 

31 

448 

36 

68 

X.X88 

333 

5SO 

XX 

60 

58 

41 

30 

as 
35 

54 

17 

87 

79 

77 

J9 

xaa 

SOI 

94 

1X4 

565 
ap 
X.149 
a03 
389 
381 
394 
665 
95 
xoB 

37« 
368 

83 

4S 

31$ 

150 

588 

393 

i»S 

s« 

x6o 

lit 

6^84 

35 
85 


X086 


RECORD  OF  TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  BY  STATES 

IN  THE 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM   1895-1907,   INCLUSIVE 

Heavier  numbers  show  membership  from  the  state  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  year  was  held. 
No  meeting  was  held  in  1906.    The  record  is  for  the  Active  (permanent)  Members  for  that  year. 


State  or 

TEKRnORY 


Totals. 


N.  Atlantic  DIv. 
S.  Atlantic  DIv. 
S.  Central  Div. 
N.  Central  Div. 
Western  Divi-  - 

Colonies 

Foreign 


N.  Atlantic  Div. 

Maine 

N.  H 

Vermont 

Mass 

Conn 

New  York... 
New  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania 

S.  Atlantic  Div. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dis.  of  Col.. . 

Virginia 

West  Vir^;inia 

N.  Carolma  . 

S.  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

S.  Central  DIv. 

Kentucky. . . . 

Tennessee 

Alabama  .... 

Mississippi.. . 

Louisiana.... 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma. . . 

Ind.  Ter 

N.  Central  Div. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  . . . 

Iowa 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

N.  Dakota  . . 

S.  Dakota  . . . 

Nebraska  . . . 

Kansas 

Western  DIv... 

Montana 

Wyoming  . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California  . . 
Dependencies  •  • 
Foreign 


s 


1895 


1X.297 


1,46a 
aSQ 

899 

7,aii 

1,403 


33 


I 

0 


1896 


9,072 


a,940 
237 
419 

S.083 
377 


16 


24 

7 

27 

8 

13 

14 

191 

197 

SS 

35 

26 

43 

521 

3.13a 

168 

179 

437 

325 

17 

II 

S3 

23 

47 

29 

36 

31 

49 

52 

5 

14 

X 

3» 

62 

43 

19 

13 

176 

77 

66 

57 

41 

59 

49 

25 

108 

25 

294 

99 

84 

63 

58 

14 

23 

592 

56s 

321 

250 

1.495 

1,174 

ao4 

589 

X88 

413 

1,086 

578 

193 

303 

1,113 

406 

aS 

34 

78 

83 

742 

363 

1,171 

325 

15 

43 

^ 

7 

1,136 

177 

26 

16 

11 

6 

89 

37 

a 

5 

3 

10 

6 

16 

14 

9 

S3 

51 

I 

.•a 


1897 


7,107 


942 
172 
304 
5,314 
362 


13 


7 
6 

15 

159 

23 

24 

411 

110 

187 

8 
31 

57 
10 

16 
4 
7 

30 
9 

98 
25 

25 

19 
42 

41 
41 

11 

9 

357 
205 

78s 

327 

1.870 

543 
333 
28s 

53 
118 

ll\ 

78 
10 

145 
ai 

6 
aa 

3 
6 
8 
7 
56 


33. 


16    13 


t 


1898 


10,532 


1,492 
1,146 

1,587 
5.88a 

411 

X 

13 


10 
6 

11 
159 

36 

31 
509 
17a 

558 

9 

80 

38a 

63 
ia9 

76 

92 

a6i 

54 

408 
348 
229 
xoo 

146 

257 

132 

60 

7 

1.313 
591 

1.340 
379 
361 
383 
164 
795 
26 

45 
103 

382 

20 

8 

196 

27 
ai 

25 

a 

3 
12 
10 

87 

I 

13 


"g. 

5 


1899 


13656 


1.877 
361 

818 
5,074 
5,47s 

la 
39 


16 

14 
II 

294 

so 

46 

756 

154 

536 

9 

50 

99 
22 

29 

27 

32 

87 
16 

136 

113 

69 

6S 

60 

aai 

96 

47 
II 

580 

354 

1,216 

196 

387 

593 

a67 

673 

38 

86 

331 
453 

70 

13 

46s 

90 

158 
106 

49 

3» 
56 
70 

4t357 
12 

30 


d 
o 

I 
U 


1900 


4,640 


783 

1,177 

414 

1,903 

344 

13 

6 


la 

5 
8 

139 
.8 

24' 

327; 

93 
157 

4 
81 

57 
38 
18 
72 
691 

145 
71 

68 
96 

74 
27 
26 

55 
46 

31 
1 

386 
173 

557 
110 

187 
8a 

X3I 
166 

16 
30 

86 
89 

24 

7 
65 
18 

19 
8 

3 
II 

30 

13 
156 

13 
6 


I 


1901 


10,182 


1  309 

473 

768 

6,891 

686 

16 

39 


13 

7 

21 

196 
23 
41 

512 

173 
323 

7 

76 

137 

33 

S6 
29 
30 
77 
39 

215 

108 

35 
20 

46 
148 
116 

71 
9 

753 

357 

1,142 

a,  193 

293 

444 
382 

415 
98 
141 
325 
348 

88 

15 
118 

31 
34 
32 
6 
10 
81 

45 

217 

16 
39 


& 

CO 


1902 


io,35S 


% 

n 


1903 


34,983 


1,556  14.163 


363 
301 

7,532 
481 

17 
105 


32 

a6 

25 

a8i 

a8 

68 

595 
116 

385 


1,84s 
1,954 
15.618 

937 

25 

441 


677 

189 
7,459 

335 

315 

2,323 

408 
a. 02  5 


13 

47 

6a 

313 

97 

S08 

27 

186 

38 

137 

33 

131 

25 

98 

43 

363 

35 

6a 

73 

521 

37 

40a 

52 

231 

15 

145 

41 

3IO 

36 

329 

a8 

114 

17 

55 

13 

47 

486 

2,6S3 

361 

1,086 

1,247 

4,013 

372 

1,383 

677 

1,078 

801 

1,176 

2,498 

T,III 

187 

1,471 

308 

161 

390 

371 

196 

707 

109 

508 

60 

83 

10 

26 

74 

30S 

IS 

36 

32 

24 

25 

55 

7 

7 

13 

27 

71 

108 

27 

26 

157 

251 

17 

25 

lOS 

441 

a 
^ 


1904 


8,108 


1,640 
388 

507 
4,940 

545 
21 

67 


1   I 
^    O 


47 
30 

29 

405 

38 

71 
700 

111 
309 

» 

8 

57 
51 
37 
39: 

35' 
241 
90 
47, 

74 
4S, 

93i 

4i| 

76, 

37 

39 

^8 

393 
1941 

939, 
190 

195 
189 

199 
2,299 

48 

70 

103 
121 

42 

12 

130 

27 

20 

31 

2 
2fl 

95 

14 

146 

21 

67 


1905 


I 
a 


X906 


23,642  5,168 


11.156 

780 

1.306 

9.647 

654 

32 

67 


32, 
33 

25| 

414, 

56 1 

103 
8.132 
1.504 

857 

24 

129 

93 
60 

38 

79 

66 

341 

SO 

349 
369 
I79| 

70, 
1351 
1311 
66' 
42 
65 

1,744 
701 

3.105 

579 
611 

392 

263 

1.558 

47 

79 

357 

311 

46 
18 

213 
30 

15 

35 
8 

15 
74 
14 
196 
32 
67 


2,097 
293 

307 


1907 


17,324 


3,631 

331 

1,113 


1,974  4.737 
406  8,411 


26 

65 


31 

29 

22 

340 

33 

S8 

1.048 

211 

325 

9 
58 
47 
34 
23 
26 

33 
52 
33 

64 

35 
60 

15 
43 
51 
15 
IS 
9 

345 

138 

473 
151 
168 
101 
130 

237 
46 

39 
70 
86 

ao 
16 
83 
14 
15 
25 
4 
14 
58 
14 
143 
26 

65 


36 
85 


40 
38 

31 

448 

36 

68 

1,188 

223 

550 

II 
60 
58 
'41 
30 
25 
25 
54 
17 

87 
79 
77 
39 

133 
501 

i  "^ 

56s 
353 

1,149 
293 
289 

381 

394 
66s 

95 
108 
378 
368 

83 
45 
315 
150 
588 
392 

125 

58 

160 

III 

6384 

35 

85 
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INVENTORY  AND  PRICE  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NATION.\L 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  DEPOSITORY  AT  WINONA,  MINN., 

JULY  I,  190S 

PROCBBDIHOS  OP  THB  HATIOHAL  TBACHBB8*  A880CUTI0V 

Prices  in    Prioepcroi- 

[IN  PAFXE  COVKSS]  rilgCMt  canttfc 


1857  Philadelphia  (organized) •  • 

X858  Ondnnati «...  *  • 

1859  Washington •  * 

x86o  Buffalo ♦  • 

x86i  (No  meeting) 

1862  (No  meeting) 

1863  (3iicago •  • 

1864  Ogdensburg *  * 

1865  Harrisburg *  * 

x866  Indianapolis *  ^ 

1867  (No  meeting) 

x868  Nashville •  • 

X869  Trenton *  * 

1870  Cleveland *  • 

BOUND  VOLUnS  OF  THB  PROCBBDIHOS  OP  THB  HATIOHAL  BD VCATIOH  A8S0CUT10H 

1871  St.  Loois •  • 

1872  Boston *  * 

1873  Elmira Si.  95  Si. 50 

1874  Detroit        ...          x.95  1.50 

1875  Minneapolis x.as  1.50 

1876  Baltimore 1.25  x-so 

1877  Louisville x.as  1.50 

1878  (No  meeting) 

1879  Philadelphia 1.25  x.50 

x88o  Chautauqua x.25  x-so 

x88t  Atlanu x.95  x.90 

X882  Saratoga  Springs *  * 

X883  Saratoga  Springs •  • 

X884  Madison 1.50  1.75 

1885  Saratoga  Springs *  • 

x886  Topeka x.50  x.75 

X887  (^cago 1.50  x.75 

x888  SanFrandsoo 1.50  x.75 

X889  Nashville x.50  1.75 

1890  St.  Paul 1.75  a.oo 

189X  Toronto 1.75  a.oo 

1892  Saratoga  Springs x.75  a.oo 

X893  Chicago  (International  Congress  of  Education)  'X  75  a  00 

1894  Asbury  Park x.75  >•<» 

X895  Denver 1.75  «.oo 

X896  Buffalo X.75  >oo 

1897  Milwaukee x.75  *-oo 

X898  Washington,  D.  C *  * 

X899  Los  Angeles x.75  'oo 

X900  (Charleston x.75  >oo 

X90X  Detroit x.75  *oo 

1902  Minneapolis x.75  *-oo 

1903  Boston X.7S  2.00 

X904  St.  Louis x.75  ^-oo 

X905  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove x.75  >><» 

1906  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Volume 1.75  a.oo 

General  Index  (from  1857-1906/ inclusive) free  x.oo 

X907  Los  Angeles  Volume x.75  'o** 

A  complete  General  Index  of  all  published  proceedings  from  1857  to  1906  inclusive 
has  been  issued  in  a  separate  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  uniform  with  the  volumes  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  index  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  those  who  purchase  five  or  more  volumes; 
to  others  it  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  The  index  volume  will  be  supplied  to  active 
members  for  50  cents  for  postage,  wrapping,  etc. 

^Stocic  exhausted. 
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REPRINTS   FROM  THE  ANNUAL  VOLUMES   OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Price  per 

ingle  CO 

by  mai 


[bound  in  pavkr  covzss] 
'PR0CBBDIH06  OF  THB  DBPARTHBHT  OF  SUPBBIVTBNDBHCB 


aipglecopy 


«c 

It 


u 
II 


x89x  Brooklyn 337  P>cet 

xSga  Philadelphia X47  ^'^ 

1894  Richmond 184     ** 

X898  Chattanooga 194" 

X900  Chicago xao 

X90X  Chicago xx8 

xgoa  Chicago 165 

X903  Gndnnati x66 

X904  Atlanta 167 

xgo5  Mihraukee xsS 

PROCBBDINOS  OF  THB  HATIOHAL  COUNCIL  OP  BDUGATION 

X885  Saratoga 

1888  San  Frandaco 

x88o  Nashville 

X890  St.  Paul 

1891    '    Toronto 

1894  AsburyPark 

1805  Denver 

1896  Baffak> 

1898  Washington xoa 

X900  Charleston 67 

X90X  Detroit  (Henry  Barnard  Number) 150 

X903  Boston 76 

X904  St.  Louis 50 


xao 

pa^ 

75 

08 

II 

80 

•1 

"4 

11 

86 

II 

81 

II 

7« 

II 

l« 
II 


II 

II 


II 


RBP0RT8  OF  8PBCIAL  C0MHITTBB8 

sReport  of  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  Schools 

'Report  of  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Ekmentary  Schools 
Report  of  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools 
Report  of  Committee  on  College-Entrance  Requirements 
Report  of  Committee  on  Normal  Schoob 
Report  of  Committee  on  Public  Libraries  and  Public  Schools 
Report  of  Committee  on  Salaries,  Tenure  and  Pensions  of  Teachers 
Report  of  Committee  on  Taxation  as  Related  to  Public  Education 
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